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A  thought,  20. 

Apostle  Taul,  on  the  character  of  the,  39. 
Anthony  Mary,  memorial  of,  165. 
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Abolition  question,  Aristides,  and  E.  L.  in  reply,  209, 
218,  226. 

Account  of  Asylum  near  Frankford,  by  Dr.  Charles 

Evans,  257,  266. 
Aboriginal  character,  traits  of,  297. 
Atmospheric  pressure  applied  to  rail  roads,  &c.,  316. 
A  story  for  our  own  times,  347. 
Autumn— from  a  western  paper,  23. 
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Barrow,  Robert,  biographical  notice  of,  366,  373,  390, 

405,412. 
Beet  roots,  facts  respecting,  76. 
Bees- don't  kill  your  bees,  83;  weight  of  bees,  148. 
Bearding  a  sea  lion  in  his  den,  339. 
Blind  sculptor,  52. 

Bridgeman,  Laura,  remarkable  account  of,  76,  224. 
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Claridge,  Richard,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  126 ;  Qua- 
kerism as  expounded  by,  375,  383. 
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"'ams,  large  quantity  cast  ashore  during  a  gale,  188. 
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istence of,  225. 
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384;  Simon  Gillam,  Betsey  Purinlon,  400;  Thomas 
Garrett,  Esther  Hewes,  408;  Sarah  Waring,  Eli 
Stratton,  411. 

Escape  from  Rothsay  jail,  38. 
Extraordinary  produce,  48. 
Earthquake  at  Martinique,  224,  231. 
Emancipation,  an  extract,  236. 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  246. 
Ecabeolion,  or  artificial  hatching  machine, 259. 
Extraordinary  acquirements,  364. 
England,  national  debt  of,  388. 
Example  for  Christians,  an,  410. 
Electricity  of  wood,  134. 
Electric  fluid,  singular  effect  of,  216. 
Elements  of  matter,  infinite  minuteness  of  the,  342. 
El'.is,  late  Slickncy,  extracts,  216,  227. 
Eggs  and  poultry,  51. 
Exportation  from  Ireland,  52. 
Exploring  expedition,  information  respecting,  362. 
Education,  103;  remarks  on,  302. 
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27;  the  camel  and  dromedary,  hippopotamus,  croco- 
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library— to  E.  Lewis'  dissertation  on  oaths,  208; 
relaiive  to  disturbances  in  Canada,  Maine,  &e.— 
discussion  on  slavery,  x\ristides  and  E.  L.,  216; 
Friends'  asylum— new  edition  of  Penn's  Rise  and 
Progress,  220;  Youthful  Piety,  by  T.  Evans,  232; 
respecting  address  of  J.  R.  Giddings,  240;  painter 
of  Seville,  248;  insane  poor— Inquirer  and  E.  L., 
256;  account  of  asylum  by  Dr.  Evans— E.  Lewis 
on  baptism,  264;  yearly  meeting  minute  on  slavery 
— Bible  association  report — ditto,  of  institution  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  280;  root  culture,  288;  article,  re- 
marks  on  education,  304  ;  crops,  favourable  prospects 
of,  320;  Liberia  Herald— New  England  Yearly 
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munications— to  biographical  sketches,  352 ;  re- 
marks  on  dissentions  among  the  Chorokees,  360 ; 
Buxton's  African  Slave  Trade,  376  ;  John  Scoble— 
Life  of  Wilberforce,  384 ;  shelter  for  coloured  or- 
phans— the  Boys'  Reading  Book,  400. 

Faith,  Isaac  Fenington  on,  61. 

Fanington,  Abraham,  biographical  sketch  of,  109. 

•Family  instruction,  131. 

Faith  of  Friends,  exposition  of,  157, 166,  173,  181,  189, 
197. 

Faith  and  practice,  the  rule  of,  261,  287. 
Fat  mutton— roots,  325. 
Fascination,  the  power  of,  340. 

Free  adult  coloured  persons,  report  of  association  for 

instruction  of,  253. 
Fireside,  the,  26. 

First  day,  on  the  manner  of  spending,  54;  observance 
of,  407. 

Friends'  library,  communication,  55;  circular,  84. 
Friends'  reading  room  association  meeting  and  report. 
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Friedlander,  Julius  R.,  obituary  of,  by  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, 244. 
Fight  of  faith,  the,  294. 
Five  facts,  312. 

Forster,  Samuel,  obituary  notice  of,  47. 
Fossil  animalculaj,  59. 

Fox,  George,  and  tendency  ot  principles  taught  by 


Flowers,  artificial,  240;  soap  suds  for  nourishing 

flowers,  360. 
Fruit  culture,  44. 
Fuller,  extract,  260. 
Fuel,  economy  in,  404. 
Grasshoppers,  flight  of,  3. 

Galvanic  plates,  application  of,  to  restoration  of  speech, 
78. 

Gap"  in  chickens,  172. 
Glass,  among  the  ancients,  210. 
♦Grammatical  propriety  of  the  plain  language,  230. 
Green  vegetables  as  a  manure,  138. 
Geological  wonder,  164. 
Green,  Jacob,  M.  D  ,  on  the  trilobite,  185. 
Green,  Jacob,  of  Ireland,  arrival  ot,  352. 
Geese  as  barofneters,  388. 

Giddings,  J.  R.,  remarks  of,  in  congress,  179  ;  to  his 
constituents,  235. 

Griffith,  John,  character  of,  and  extract  from  his  writ- 
ings, 245. 

Gibson,  Elizabeth,  biographical  notice  of,  357. 
Growth  in  grace,  from  Hare's  Fermons,  23. 
Grogshops,  multitude  of,  312. 
Gold  leaf,  attenuation  of  the,  342. 
God  of  the  Christian,  the,  410. 
Grub-worm — means  of  its  extirpation,  2313. 

Hall,  Bishop,  extract,  120,  400. 


Hard  labour  and  long  life,  127. 
Havcrford  school,  circular,  159. 
Haddington  nursery,  catalogue,  171. 
Hare's  sermons,  extracts,  228,  232,  260. 
Hail  storm,  extraordinary,  358. 
Hints  that  may  be  of  use,  76. 

Holy  Spirit,  teaching  of  the,  53 ;  the  only  right  inter- 
preter of  its  own  words,  102. 
Horse  racing,  strong  facts  in  regard  to,  68. 
Horse  hay  rake  invented  by  a  black  man,  172. 
Honduras,  emancipation  there,  296. 
Hussey,  Martha  D.,  memoir  of,  397. 
Hydrogen,  new  carburet  of,  64. 
Hydrophobia,  132. 

Jamaica,  late  accounts  from,  12  ;  the  slave  trade,  327. 

Insane  poor  of  Pennsylvania,  meeting  respecting,  &c., 
108;  law  passed  for  a  state  asylum,  312;  extracts 
from  a  report  on,  251. 

Jay,  John— sketch  of  his  character,  332. 

Immediate  revelation,  on— Bevan,  20. 

Inferiority,  or  the  story  of  Eustace  the  African,  145. 

Icebergs  floating  in  the  Atlantic,  247. 

Interesting  fact  relating  to  a  man  of  colour,  256. 

Interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  238. 

"  Inquirer,"  selections  from  the,  5. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  notice  of,  56. 

Iniquities  of  parents  shall  be  visited  upon  their  child- 
ren, 71. 

Indiana,  extensive  canal  commenced  there,  112. 
Indianapolis,  account  of,  351. 
Important  fact,  31. 

Iron  steam  ship  in  a  lino  to  Calcutta,  82. 
Iron  mountain,  Missouri,  83. 
Important  invention,  336. 
Journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  241. 
Iron  houses,  368. 
Jovs  of  the  spirit,  Cecil,  374. 
Infusoria,  Professor  Grant  on  the,  243. 
Judiciary,  committee  of  the,  report  of,  relative  to  aboli- 
tion, reviewed,  &c.,  337,  345,  353. 
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161. 

Leighton,  on  the  death  of  a  child,  247  ;  pure  love — love 
fervently,  247. 

Lime  as  a  preservative  of  wood,  38. 

Lime  your  orchards,  51. 

Linden,  or  lime  free,  of  gigantic  size,  256. 

Liberia,  association  for  promoting  education  in,  circu- 
lar, 272. 

Lightning,  repelling  qualities  of  certain  colours  to,  358, 

Lowell,  manufacturing  capabilities  of,  19. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  for  1838,21;  ditto, 

for  1639,  365;  ditto,  womens',  382. 
Lovell,  Edith,  some  account  of,  139. 
Logan,  Deborah,  obituary  notice  of,  215. 
Longevity,  instance  of  remarkable,  236. 
London  charitable  institution'?,  304. 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  notice  of,  368. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  first  day  schools  at,  398. 
Lury,  Anne  Harford,  brief  notice  of,  318. 

Marshal  Soult  and  slavery,  16. 
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Madagascar,  persecution  of  Christian  converts  in,  107, 

Maple  sugar  tree,  productive  one,  143. 

Malta  and  the  Maltese,  341. 

Manures,  accumulation  of,  411. 

Memories,  good  and  bad,  15. 

Mental  culture,  144. 

Meteor  of  May  1838,  and  shooting  stars  in  general. 


153. 
Michigan,  e 


Mint, 


and  c 


t  of,  60. 


Miraculous  escape,  child  rescued  from  a  panther,  359. 
Morus  mvdticaulis  and  merino  sheep,  44. 
Morus  multicaulis,  remarks  relative  to  culture  of,  394. 
Mount  Vesuvius,  excursion  to,  131. 
Modern  speculative  philosophy,  an  extract,  284. 
Mocking  bird,  the,  by  Audubon,  323. 
Monrovia,  sailing  of  ship  with  emigrants  to,  380. 
Mulberry  tree,  Italian,  recommended  for  hedges,  50. 
Mule,  an  intelligent  one,  92. 


Marriages.— William  Battle  to  Mary  Sinlon,  Charle* 
W.  Howland  to  Caroline  E.  Hacker,  4 ;  Edward 
Buftington  to  Sarah  Ann  Hathaway,  Benjamin  L. 
Crane  to  Ann  Eliza  Hoag.  12;  Franklin  Miller  to 
Elizabeth  W.Acton,  24;  Samuel  Alsop  to  Rachel 
Griscom,  Thomas  Miller  to  Sidney  Reed,  Elihu 
Roberts  to  Ann  Pelit,  32;  Jeremiah  Austin  to  Re- 
becca Jones,  Josiah  Tatum  to  Elizabeth  Whitall,32; 
Benjamin  Lowry  to  Elizabeth  B.  Kaign,  64;  Stephen 
A.  Webb  to  Margaretta  P.  Worth,  72  ;  Nathan  Tal- 
bott  to  Abigail  Flanner,  Ira  B.  Undcrliill  to  Abigail 
King,  Jacob  H.  Mendenhall  to  Ilaunali  W.  Newlin, 
William  B.  Alexander  to  Sarah  M.  Heuly,  80;  Mifflin 
Wistar,  M.  D.  to  Esther  Fisher  Smith,  John  Gray 
to  Elizabeth  Smedley,  Charles  Lippincott  to  Jane 
Yerkes  Comfort,  92 ;  Joseph  C.  French  to  Sarah  W. 
Jones,  Enoch  Darnel  to  Martha  S.  Haines,  112; 
Amos  Thorp  to  Mary  P.  Newbold,  Caleb  S.  Cope  to 
Lvdia  Eldridge,  128;  Edmund  Haviland  to  Emily 
Wcldinar,  168  ;  Joseph  Wilson  to  Elizabeth  Stokes, 
204;  Wilham  Bunker  Chase  to  Mary  Ann  Wistar, 
224;  Joseph  J.  Carlile  to  Elizabeth  Kirkbride,  Jona- 
than Battey  to  Mary  B.  Keese,  272;  Thomas  S. 
Kirkbride,  M.  D.  to  Ann  W.  Jcnks,  Philip  Brown 
Chase  (o  Gulielma  Maria  Collins,  288  ;  Samuel  AUin- 
son,  Jr.  to  Elizabeth  Alsop,  Edward  Allen  to  Hannah 
Lippincott,  296;  John  Trublood  to  Sarah  Green, 
328;  William  J.  Allinson  to  Rebecca  W.  Hinch- 
man,  376  ;  Benjamin  P.  Williams  to  Elizabeth  Jones, 
416. 

Nation's  welfare,  best  mode  of  promoting,  408. 

Needle  drawn  from  the  foot  by  a  magnet,  52. 

Newton,  extracts,  100,  104. 

New  invented  steam  engine,  155. 

New  South  Wales,  169. 

Nelson,  Dr.  a  southerner,  on  slavery.  211. 
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From  Cliambors  s  Edinburgh  Journal. 
POPULAR  INFORMATION  ON  SCIENCE. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

In  a  paragraph  quoted  into  the  Journal 
more  than  tw-o  years  ago  (in  Number  205), 
it  was  stated  that  certain  spouting  fountains 
and  wells,  formed  by  boring  the  ground  per- 
pendicularly to  various  depths,  received  the 
name  of  Artesian  wells,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  been  made  extensively  in  the 
province  of  Artois,  in  France.  In  another 
paper,  moreover,  which  appeared  in  a  still 
earlier  number,  under  the  title  Boring  for 
Water,  a  minute  account  was  given  of  the 
operation  of  boring,  and  of  the  instruments 
used  in  it.  The  general  principles,  however, 
on  which  the  existence  of  subterranean  water 
and  the  formation  of  wells  depend,  were  not 
entered  into  on  either  of  these  occasions,  and 
we  propose  at  present  to  render  our  view  of 
this  subject  complete,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  equally  interesting  and  useful.  An  ad- 
mirable paper  by  M.  Arago,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  sup- 
plies abundant  materials  for  this  purpose. 

The  fact  that  water  will  rise  spontaneously 
to  and  above  the  surface,  in  certain  localities, 
when  bores  of  various  depths  are  made  into 
the  earth,  seems  to  have  been  long  known  to 
mankind.  An  Alexandrian  writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  narrates,  that  "  when  wells  are 
sunk  in  the  Oasis  of  the  Desert,  to  a  depth 
varying  from  one  to  five  hundred  ells,  water 
springs  from  the  orifices  so  as  to  form  rivers, 
of  which  the  farmers  avail  themselves  to  irri- 
gate their  fields."  In  more  modern  times, 
travellers  relate,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  the  natives  sometimes  bore 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  fa- 
thoms, and  always  succeed  in  finding  water, 
which  flows  often  up  the  bores  with  such 
force  as  to  drown  those  engaged  in  making 
the  excavations.  In  China  also,  and  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  there  are  proofs  of  wells  of 
this  nature  having  been  early  formed.  In 
many  cases  the  water  of  these  wells  not  only 
spouted  to  the  height  of  several  feet  above 
the  surface,  but  might  be  conveyed  wit!)  ease 
in  pipes  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses. 
This  spontaneous  ascent  of  the  water  to  and 


above  the  surface,  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  observed,  of  Artesian  wells — 
common  wells  being  those  in  which  the  water, 
when  found,  does  not  rise  of  its  own  accord, 
but  requires  to  be  elevated  artificially  by 
pumps  or  buckets.  Water,  indeed,  rises  more 
or  less  in  almost  all  wells,  but  the  name  Ar- 
tesian is  properly  confined  to  those  which 
present  the  first-mentioned  characteristics. 
The  stream  of  water  ejected  from  Artesian 
fountains,  occasionally  continues  uniform  for 
years;  but  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows,  is  a  point  liable  to  be  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  considering  the  phenomenon  of  these 
wells,  one  or  two  points  chiefly  require  at- 
tention and  explanation.  Firstly,  "  Whence 
is  the  water  of  these  wells  derived,  and  where 
does  it  lodge  itself?"  And,  secondly,  "  What 
is  the  power  which  causes  the  waters  to  rise, 
and  projects  them  at  the  surface  of  the 
globe'.'"  There  have  been  various  theories 
suggested  relative  to  the  source  of  the  water 
found  on  boring  into  the  earth  at  various 
depths;  but  M.  Arago  and  others  have  now 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  indeed  have  de- 
monstrated, that  these  subterranean  founts  are 
fed  by  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
seemingly  natural  explanation  of  the  matter 
was  long  doubted,  on  grounds  of  much  appa- 
rent plausibility  and  probability.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  objections  was,  that  rain  never 
penetrates  above  a  few  inches  (feet,  accord- 
ing to  some)  into  the  ground.  But  the  ex- 
periments which  led  to  this  conclusion  were 
all  made  upon  cultivated  vegetable  earth,  and 
they  would  certainly  be  decisive,  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  were  covered  with  a  layer 
of  this  earth,  two  or  three  yards  thick.  "  The 
very  reverse  of  this,  however  (says  M.  Ara- 
go), is  the  fact.  Every  one  knows,  that  in 
many  places  the  superior  layer  is  sand,  and 
that  sand  allows  the  water  to  percolate,  as  if 
it  were  a  sieve ;  whilst  in  other  places  the 
naked  rocks  appear,  and  through  their  fissures 
and  gaps  the  water  runs  most  freely."  In 
proof  of  this,  the  mines  of  Cornwall  may  be 
referred  to,  the  deepest  galleries  of  which 
have  their  standing  water  increased  a  few 
hours  after  a  fall  of  rain.  Rain,  also,  takes 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  springs  issuing 
from  chalk-cliffs.  Other  objections  to  the 
belief  that  the  waters  found  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
are,  in  like  manner  as  the  preceding,  capable 
of  a  satisfactory  refutation. 

It  is  into  the  stratified  formations,  or  those 
masses  of  matter  arranged  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  in  beds  or  layers,  that  the  waters 
of  the  atmosphere  infiltrate.  The  irregular 
or  primitive  rocks  have  few  large  fissures  in 
them,  and  these  not  continuous  or  connected, 


and  therefore  water  cannot  gather  in  them  in 
great  quantities.  The  springs,  accordingly, 
that  are  found  in  these  irregular  formations, 
are  small,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental.  The 
stratified  formations,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
largely  intermingled  with  layers  of  loose  and 
permeable  sand  and  chalk,  which  permit  the 
infiltration  of  vast  quantities  of  water.  The 
order  in  which  these  stratified  formations  are 
usually  disposed,  greatly  favours  the  admis- 
sion of  the  atmospheric  waters.  These  forma- 
tions are  in  the  shape  of  basins,  their  edges 
being  turned  up  upon  the  sides  of  ridges,  hills, 
or  mountains.  Their  broken  ends  have  thus 
a  vertical  position,  and  are  comparatively 
open  to  the  infiltration,  into  their  permeable 
strata,  of  the  rains  that  fall  upon  the  heights. 
As  not  above  one  third  of  the  rain,  snow,&c. 
that  falls  around  any  of  these  basins — to  take 
the  basin  of  the  Seine,  on  which  experiments 
were  made,  as  an  example — passes  off  by  the 
agency  of  rivers,  a  vast  quantity  of  water 
must  evidently  enter  the  earth.  Of  this  wa- 
ter, part  will  go  to  nourish  the  vegetable  soil, 
and  part  will  reascend  in  vapour  into  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  remainder  will  enter  the 
permeable  parts  of  the  stratified  formations. 
One  would  therefore  expect  to  find  extended 
sheets  of  water  in  these  formations ;  to  find 
great  hollows,  formed  by  the  water  passing 
down  with  velocity  through  the  inclined  strata 
into  the  horizontal  ones,  which  must  be  the 
case  particularly,  where  the  dip  is  at  a  high 
angle ;  and  even  to  find  subterranean  rivers 
amid  these  formations. 

All  this  is  really  found,  accordingly,  to  be 
the  case.  The  chalk  strata  are  furrowed  in 
every  direction  by  thousands  of  fissures.  The 
caverns  which  occur  amongst  the  stratified 
(limestone)  formations,  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  of  vast  size — in  some  instances  ex- 
tending even  for  many  miles.  In  all  of  these 
are  found  springs  or  streams,  indicating  the 
source  by  which  these  caves  have  been  hol- 
lowed out.  In  the  great  cavern  of  Guacharo, 
in  South  America,  there  is  a  river,  thirty 
feet  broad,  passing  along  the  whole  floor  of 
the  excavation.  There  are  also  amid  the 
stratified  formations,  many  immense  subter- 
ranean lakes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  in 
Carniola,  which  is  about  six  miles  long  by 
three  broad.  This  lake  is  below  a  meadow, 
which  has  various  openings  or  holes  in  it, 
through  which  the  waters  rise  in  the  wet 
season,  and  cover  the  plain.  That  there  is  a 
regular  subterranean  lake  here,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  ejection  of  living  (but  blind) 
ducks,  fishes,  &c.,  when  the  waters  issue. 
This  is  most  unquestionably  an  accumulation 
of  water  between  two  hard  rocks,  whefe  it 
has  found  a  site  by  infiltration,  and  by  the 
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displaceniciit  of  some  soft  layer.  There  have, 
luorcovor,  been  found  in  one  spot,  successive 
slieots  of  water,  at  various  depths,  and  which 
have  collected  in  the  same  manner.  Running 
streams  iiave  also  been  repeatedly  observed 
in  the  stratified  formations  in  various  places. 

IMore  need  not  be  said,  we  think,  to  exhibit 
the  .<()(/;•<•('  of  subterranean  waters,  the  manner 
in  which  the}' descend  into  the  earth,  and  the 
position  which  they  there  take  up;  all  of 
which  points  have  been  here  adverted  to,  be- 
cause, without  a  clear  comprehension  of  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  Artesian  wells.  The  waters,  then,  of  these 
wells,  have  their  site  among  the  stratified 
formations,  into  the  soft  masses  of  which  they 
have  infiltrated  from  the  surface.  "  What  is 
the  power  which  causes  these  subterranean 
waters  to  rise,  and  projects  them  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  ?"  This  important  point  now 
remains  to  be  explained.  "  If  water  (says  M. 
Arago)  be  poured  into  a  tube  which  is  bent 
into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  it  there  as- 
sumes a  level,  and  maintains  itself  in  the  two 
branches  at  vertical  heights,  which  are  ex- 
actly equal.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the 
left  branch  of  this  tube  opens  towards  the 
top,  with  a  large  reservoir  which  can  main- 
tain itself  always  full ;  that  the  right  branch 
is  cut  across  towards  its  lower  part ;  that 
only  a  short  portion  of  its  vertical  part  is  left, 
and  that  this  portion  is  fitted  with  a  stopcock. 
When  this  stopcock  is  open,  the  water  will 
be  projected  into  the  air,  through  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  right  branch,  to  exactly  the 
height  it  would  have  risen  if  this  branch  had 
remained  entire.  It  will  ascend  as  far  as  it 
has  descended  from  the  level  of  the  reservoir, 
which,  without  ceasing,  supplies  the  opposite 
branch."  This  is  the  grand  hydrostatic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  many  cities  (Edinburgh,  for 
example)  are  supplied  with  water.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  artificial  jets 
or  spouts  of  water  are  formed,  may  be  offered 
by  supposing  an  opening  to  be  made  in  the 
pipe  that  supplies  Edinburgh,  at  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  in  the  vale  between  the  fount 
and  the  city.  The  water  would  spring  to  a 
height,  great  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
fall  of  the  descending  current.  M.  Arago 
thus  applies  these  principles  to  the  Artesian 
wells : — "  Let  us  now  recall  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  manner  in  which  the  rain  water 
penetrates  certain  beds  of  the  stratified  se- 
ries ;  not  forgetting  that  it  is  only  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  or  at  their  summits,  that 
these  beds  are  exposed,  on  edge;  that  it  is 
there  they  admit  the  water,  which,  therefore, 
always  occurs  in  somewhat  elevated  situa- 
tions :  let  us  reflect,  moreover,  that  these 
water-carrying  beds,  after  having  descended 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  extend  themselves 
horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  along  the  plains ; 
that  there  they  are  often  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  between  two  impermeable  beds  of  clay 
or  hard  rock — and  we  may  then  easily  con- 
ceive the  occurrence  of  subterranean  waters, 
that  are  naturally  in  the  same  hydrostatic 
conditions  of  which  the  conduits  leading  to 
cities  from  a  height  along  a  vale,  supply  us 
with  artificial  models ;  and  the  sinking  of  a 
pit  in  the  valleys,  through  the  upper  strata, 


down  through  the  more  elevated  of  the  two 
impermeable  beds  betwixt  which  the  water  is 
confined,  will  form,  as  it  were,  the  second 
branch  of  a  pipe,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U 
— or,  we  might  say,  of  a  reversed  syphon  ; 
and  the  water  will  rise  in  this  pit  to  a  height 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  water  main- 
tains on  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  com- 
mences to  descend.  From  these  statements 
every  one  may  understand  how,  in  any  given 
horizontal  plane,  the  different  subterranean 
waters  which  may  be  placed  at  different 
levels,  may  have  very  different  powers  of  as- 
cending; and  also  how  the  same  water  should 
be  here  projected  to  a  great  height,  and 
should  there  rise  no  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Simple  inequalities  of  the  level 
would  clearly  appear  to  be  the  cause,  and  a 
sufficient  as  well  as  natural  cause,  of  all  these 
apparent  anomalies." 

We  trust,  that,  by  the  helping  hand  of  this 
great  French  philosopher,  the  reader  has 
now  a  distinct  idea  of  the  causes  of  these 
wonders — and  in  many  places  most  useful 
wonders — of  nature,  the  Artesian  spouts  or 
wells.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  calculated  to  be  of  exceeding 
value  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  regions  of 
the  globe.  An  examination  of  the  strata  of 
any  district  will  lead  almost  unerringly  to  a 
right  decision  in  the  search  for  water,  where 
the  principles  here  detailed  are  kept  in  view 
by  the  investigators.  It  is  true  that  where  a 
common  pump-well  can  be  formed,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  Artesian  wells,  which  are  generally  so 
much  deeper ;  but  in  many  quarters  of  the 
globe  water  is  not  to  be  had  at  common 
depths  and  by  common  means,  and  in  these 
cases  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  stratified 
formations,  where  judiciously  done,  might 
well  reward  the  labour.  The  water  is  usually 
of  extreme  purity,  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  complete  percolature  it  undergoes. 

Waters  have  risen  to  the  surface,  in  Arte- 
sian wells,  from  the  immense  depth  of  one 
thousand  and  thirty  feet.  One  in  the  park 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  projects  the 
water  a  yard  above  the  surface,  from  a  depth 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet.  In  many 
places  on  the  continent,  the  water  of  Artesian 
wells  is  employed  in  moving  machinery,  and 
the  supply,  particularly  when  the  water  is 
from  a  considerable  depth,  is  so  equable,  that 
no  moving  power  could  be  superior  in  conve- 
nience. In  this  capacity,  therefore,  these 
wells  might  be  of  incalculable  service  in 
many  quarters,  in  addition  to  their  utility 
otherwise. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  other  remark. 
The  spouts  of  fresh  water  which  have  been 
frequently  observed  to  burst  through  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea,  are  Artesian  fountains.  They 
have  been  noticed  above  one  hundred  miles 
from  land,  which  well  shows  how  extensive 
the  sheets  of  water  sometimes  are  which  per- 
meate the  strata  of  the  earth.  This  also 
shows,  that,  when  Artesian  fountains  are 
found  where  no  high  grounds  are  near,  we 
are  not  justified  in  making  this  an  objection 
to  the  hypothesis  which  refers  them  to  water 
descending  through  the  earth  from  a  height. 


Remarkable  instances  of  Adaptation  and  Con- 
trivance in  Nature. 

BY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

If  any  quantity  of  matter,  as  a  pound  of 
wood  or  iron,  is  fashioned  into  a  rod  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  say  one  foot,  the  rod  will  be  strong 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness ;  and  if  the  figure 
is  the  same,  that  thickness  can  only  be  in- ' 
creased  by  making  it  hollow.  Therefore, 
hollow  rods  or  tubes,  of  the  same  length  and 
quantity  of  matter,  have  more  strength  than 
solid  ones.  This  is  a  principle  so  well  under- 
stood now,  that  engineers  make  their  axles 
and  other  parts  of  machinery  hollow,  and, 
therefore,  stronger  with  the  same  weight  than 
they  would  be  if  thinner  and  solid.  Now  the 
bones  of  animals,  are  all  more  or  less  hollow  ; 
and  are  therefore,  stronger  with  the  same 
weight  and  quantity  of  matter,  than  they  other- 
wise could  be.  But  birds  have  the  largest 
bones  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  their 
bones  are  more  hollow  than  those  of  animals 
which  do  not  fly ;  and  therefore,  they  have 
strength  without  having  to  carry  more  weight 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Their  quills 
derive  strength  from  the  same  construction. 
They  have  another  peculiarity  to  help  their 
flight.  No  other  animals  have  any  communi- 
cation  between  the  air  vessels  of  their  lungs 
and  the  hollow  parts  of  their  bodies  ;  but  birds 
have ;  and  by  this  means  they  can  blow  out 
their  bodies  as  we  do  a  bladder,  and  thus 
make  themselves  lighter,  when  they  would 
either  make  their  flight  towards  the  ground 
slower,  or  rise  more  swiftly,  or  float  more 
easily  in  the  air.  Fishes  possess  power  of  the 
same  kind,  though  not  by  the  same  means. 
They  have  air  bladders  in  their  bodies,  and 
can  puff"  them  out,  or  press  them  closer  at 
pleasure — when  they  want  to  rise  in  the  water, 
they  fill  out  the  bladder,  and  this  lightens 
them.  If  the  bladder  breaks  the  fish  remains 
at  the  bottom,  and  can  only  be  held  up  by  the 
most  laborious  exertions  of  the  fins  and  tail. 
Accordingly,  flat  fish,  as  skaits  and  flounders, 
which  have  no  bladders,  seldom  rise  from  the 
bottom,  but  are  found  lying  on  banks  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  rivers. 

The  pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  shown  by  the  barometer  and  air  pump,  is 
near  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  so 
that  if  we  could  entirely  squeeze  out  the  air 
;  between  our  two  hands,  they  could  cling  to- 
gether with  a  force  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
double  this  weight,  because  the  air  would 
press  upon  both  hands ;  and  if  we  could  con- 
tinue to  suck  or  squeeze  out  the  air  between 
one  hand  and  the  wall,  being  pressed  on  it 
with  the  weight  of  above  two  hundred  pounds, 
that  is,  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  hand.  Now,  by  a  late  most  curious  dis- 
covery of  Sir  Edward  Home,  the  distinguish- 
ed anatomist,  it  is  found  that  this  is  the  very 
process  by  which  f  ies  and  other  insects  of 
similar  description  are  enabled  to  walk  up 
perpendicular  surfaces  however  smooth,  as 
the  sides  of  walls  and  panes  of  glass  in  win- 
dows ;  and  to  walk  as  easily  along  the  ceiling 
of  a  room,  with  their  bodies  downward  and 
their  feet  over  head. 

Their  feet,  when  examined  by  a  microscope, 
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nre  found  to  have  flat  skins  or  flaps,  like  tlie 
feet  o(  wob-footed  animals,  as  ducks  and 
geese;  and  they  have  towards  the  back  part 
or  heel,  but  inside  the  skin  or  flap,  two  very 
small  toes,  so  connected  with  the  flap  as  to 
draw  it  closely  down  upon  the  glass  or  wall 
the  fly  walks  on,  and  so  squeezes  out  the  air 
completely,  so  that  there  is  a  vacuum  made 
between  the  foot  and  the  glass  or  wail.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  air  presses  the 
foot  on  the  wall  with  a  very  considerable  force, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  a  fly  ;  for,  if  its 
teet  are  to  its  body  in  the  same  proportion  as 
our  bodies,  since  we  could  support  by  a  single 
hand  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  (provided  il 
made  a  vacuum.)  more  than  our  whole  weight, 
namely,  a  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds,  the 
fly  can  easily  move  on  all  four  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  liclp  of  the  vacuum  made  under  its  feet. 
It  has"  likewise  been  found  that  some  of  the 
larger  sea  animals  are  by  the  same  construc- 
tion, only  upon  a  greater  scale,  enabled  to 
climb  the  perpendicular  and  smooth  surfaces 
of  the  ice  hills  among  which  they  live.  Some 
kinds  of  lizards  have  the  same  power  of  climb- 
ing, and  of  creeping  with  their  bodies  down- 
wards along  the  ceiling  of  a  room  ;  and  the 
means  by  whicli  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  are 
the  same.  In  the  large  feet  of  these  animals, 
the  contrivance  is  easily  observed,  of  the  two 
toes  or  tighteners,  by  which  the  skin  of  the 
foot  is  pinned  down,  and  the  air  excluded  in 
the  act  of  walking  or  climbing;  but  it  is  the 
ver}'  sime,  only  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  flea's  or  a  butterfly's  foot; 
and  both  operations,  the  climbing  of  the  sea 
horse  on  the  ice,  and  the  creeping  of  the  fly 
on  the  window  or  the  ceiling,  are  performed 
exactly  by  the  same  power — the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere — which  causes  the  quicksilver 
to  stand  in  the  weather-glass,  the  wind  to 
whistle  through  the  key-hole,  and  the  piston 
to  descend  in  a  steam  engine. 

The  contrivance  by  which  some  creeper 
plants  are  enabled  to  climb  walls  and  fix 
themselves,  deserves  attention.  The  Virginia 
Creeper  has  a  small  tendril,  ending  in  a  claw, 
each  toe  of  which  has  a  knob,  thickly  set 
with  extremely  small  bristles  ;  they  grow  into 
the  invisible  pores  of  the  wall,  and  swelling, 
stick  as  long  as  the  plant  grows,  and  prevent 
the  branch  from  falling;  but  when  the  plant 
dies  they  become  thin  again,  and  drop  out,  so 
that  the  branch  falls  down.  The  Vanille 
plant  of  the  West  Indies,  climbs  around  trees 
likewise  by  means  of  tendrils  ;  but  when  it  has 
fixed  itself  the  tendrils  drop  off,  and  leaves  are 
formed. 

The  Rein  Deer  inhabits  a  country  covered 
with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Ob- 
serve how  admirably  its  hoof  is  formed  for 
going  over  that  cold  and  light  substance  with- 
out sinking  in  it  or  being  frozen.  The  under- 
side is  covered  entirely  with  hair  of  a  warm 
and  close  texture;  and  the  hoof  is  altogether 
very  broad,  acting  exactly  like  the  snow  shoes 
which  men  have  constructed  for  giving  them 
a  larger  place  to  stand  on  than  their  feet,  and 
thus  to  avoid  sinking.  Moreover,  the  deer 
spreads  the  hoof  as  wide  as  possible  when  it 
touches  the  ground  ;  but  as  this  breadth  would 
be  inconvenient  in  the  air  by  occasioning  a 


great  rcsistence  while  he  is  moving  along,  no 
sooner  docs  he  lift  the  hoof  than  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  is  cloven,  fall  together,  and  so 
lessen  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
structure  of  the  hoof  is  also  well  adapted  to 
scrape  away  the  snow,  and  enable  the  animal 
to  get  at  the  particular  kind  of  moss  on  which 
he  feeds.  This  plant,  unlike  others,  is  in  its 
full  growth  during  the  winter  season  ;  and  the 
rein  deer  accordingly  thrives  from  its  abund- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  effects 
of  extreme  cold  upon  the  animal  system. 

There  are  some  insects,  of  which  the  male 
has  wings  and  the  female  are  giubs  or  worms. 
Of  these  the  Gloiv  Worm  is  the  most  remark- 
able ;  it  is  the  female  which  emits  the  bright 
light  so  often  observed;  the  male  is  a  fly, 
which  would  be  unable  to  find  her  out,  creep- 
ing as  she  does  in  the  dark  lanes,  but  for  the 
shining  light  which  she  gives  to  attract  him. 

There  is  a  singular  fish  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean called  the  Nautilus,  from  its  skill  in 
navigation.  The  back  of  its  shell  resembles 
the  hulk  of  a  ship  ;  on  this  it  throws  itself  and 
spreads  a  thin  membrane  to  serve  for  a  sail, 
paddling  on  with  its  feet  as  oars.  The  Ostrich 
lays  and  hatches  het  eggs  in  the  sands ;  her 
form  being  illy  adapted  to  that  process,  she 
has  a  natural  oven,  furnished  by  the  sand  and 
the  strong  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Cuckoo  is 
known  to  build  no  nest  for  herself,  but  to  lay 
,in  the  nests  of  other  birds;  but  late  observa- 
tions show  that  she  does  not  lay  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  nests  of  all  birds;  she  only 
chooses  the  nests  of  those  which  have  bills  of 
the  same  kind  with  herself,  and  therefore  fsed 
on  the  same  kind  of  food.  The  Dvclc  and 
other  birds  breeding  in  muddy  places,  have  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  bill ;  it  is  both  made 
so  as  to  act  like  a  strainer,  separating  the  finer 
from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  liquid,  and  it  is 
more  furnished  with  nerves  near  the  point, 
than  bills  of  birds  which  feed  on  substances 
exposed  to  the  light ;  so  that  it  serves  better 
to  grope  in  the  dark  stream  for  food,  being 
more  sensitive.  The  bill  of  the  Snipe  is  cover- 
ed with  a  curious  net-work  of  nerves  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  a  bird  {the  Loucan,  or  Egg- 
svcker)  which  chiefly  feeds  on  the  eggs  found 
in  birds'  nests,  and  in  countries  where  these 
are  very  deep  and  dark,  has  the  most  singular 
provision  of  this  kind.  Its  bill  is  very  broad 
and  long — when  examined,  it  is  completely 
covered  with  branches  of  nerves  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  so  that  groping  in  a  deep  and  dark  nest, 
it  can  feel  its  way  as  accurately  as  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  finger  could.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  birds  build  their  nests  of  materials 
found  where  they  inhabit,  or  use  the  nests  of 
other  birds;  but  the  Sivallow  of  Java  lives  in 
rocky  caverns  on  the  sea,  where  there  are  no 
materials  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  building.  It 
is  therefore  so  formed  as  to  secrete  in  its  body 
a  kind  of  slime,  with  which  it  makes  a  nest, 
much  prized  as  a  delicate  food  in  the  eastern 
countries.  Plants,  in  many  remarkable  in- 
stances, are  provided  for  by  equally  wonder- 
ful and  skilful  contrivances.  There  is  one, 
the  Fly  trap  or  Fly  catcher,  which  has 
small  prickles  in  the  inside  of  two  leaves,  or 
half  leaves,  joined  by  a  hinge  ;  a  juice  or  syrup 
is  provided  on  their  inner  surface,  and  acts  as 


a  bait  to  allure  flies.  There  are  several  small 
spines  or  prickles  standing  upright  in  this 
syrup,  and  upon  the  only  part  of  each  leaf  that 
is  sensitive  to  the  touch.  When  the  fly  there- 
fore settles  upon  this  part,  its  touching  as  it 
were  the  spring  of  the  trap,  occasions  the 
leaf  to  shut,  and  kill  and  squeeze  the  insect ; 
so  that  its  juices  and  the  air  arising  from  their 
rotting,  serves  as  food  to  the  plant.  In  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries,  where 
rain  sometimes  does  not  fall  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  a  kind  of  plant  called  the  Wild  Pine, 
grows  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
also  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk.  It  has  hollow 
or  bag-like  leaves,  so  formed  as  to  make  little 
reservoirs  of  water  ;  the  rain  falling  into  them 
through  channels  which  close  at  the  top  when 
full,  to  prevent  it  from  evaporating.  The 
seed  of  this  useful  plant  has  small  floating 
threads,  by  which,  when  carried  through  the 
air,  it  catches  any  tree  in  its  way,  and  falls 
on  it  and  grows.  Whenever  it  takes  root, 
though  on  the  underside  of  a  limb,  it  grows 
strait  upwards,  otherwise  the  leaves  would 
not  hold  water.  It  holds  in  each  leaf  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart ;  and  although  it  must  be  of 
great  use  to  the  trees  it  grows  on,  to  birds 
and  other  animals  it  is  even  greater.  Another 
tree  called  Water-with,  in  Jamaica,  has  simi- 
lar uses ;  it  is  like  the  vine  in  size  and  shape, 
but  growing  in  very  parched  districts,  is  so 
full  of  clear  sap  or  water,  that  on  cutting  a 
piece  two  or  three  yards  long  and  merely 
holding  it  to  the  mouth,  a  plentiful  draught  is 
obtained.  In  the  East  there  is  a  plant  some- 
what of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Bejuco, 
which  grows  near  other  trees  and  twines 
round  them,  with  its  ends  hanging  downwards, 
but  so  full  of  juice,  that  on  cutting  it,  a  plen- 
tiful stream  of  water  spouts  from  it;  and  this 
not  only  by  its  touching  the  tree  so  closely 
must  refresh  it,  but  is  a  supply  to  animals, 
and  to  the  weary  herdsman  on  the  mountains. 


FLIGHT  OF  GRASSHOPPERS. 
The  warm,  dry  weather  of  the  present  sea- 
son has  been  favourable  to  the  propagation 
and  growth  of  these  depredators,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  injury.  In  their  general 
habits  they  are  much  assimilated  to  the  locust 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  present  season 
has  developed  their  migratory  powers  in  an 
unprecedented  degree.  It  seems  from  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  and  Frederick  (Md.)  papers, 
that  the  grasshoppers,  after  having  devoured 
the  pastures  of  those  sections,  have  taken  wing 
in  immense  numbers  for  other  as  yet  unvisit- 
ed  places.  The  Lancaster  Journal  says  : — 
"About  noon  on  Wednesday,  (Aug.  8th)  a 
cloud  of  grasshoppers  passed  over  the  city  of 
Lancaster.  Their  course  was  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  As  we  did  not  see  the 
whole  of  the  procession,  we  cannot  say  how 
long  they  were  in  passing,  or  what  were  the 
objects  of  their  journey.  The  appearance  of 
these  insects  was  singular  and  beautiful.  Their 
glossy  transparent  wings  shone  in  the  sun- 
light like  stars,  and  their  twinkling  completed 
the  illusion."  At  Frederick  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  their  flight  was  on  TInirsday  the 
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9th.  The  number  floating  was  immense,  and 
though  the  fact  was  not  known  at  the  time,  it 
seems  very  probable  that  the  clouds  of  them 
observed  at  Lancaster,  were  the  same  seen  at 
FreiloricU,  making  a  very  respectable  flight 
for  twenty-tour  hours.  The  Frederick  paper 
says : — "  Birds  were  hovering  around  them 
picking  up  stragglers,  and  some  came  as  low 
as  the  house  tops.  Their  appearance  was 
very  splendid,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all." 

The  migration  of  grasshoppers  we  have 
observed  several  times,  and  it  appears  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  causes  that  impel  the 
locusts  of  the  Eastern  world  in  their  devasta- 
ting movements.  When  hot  and  dry  weather 
succeeds  their  hatching  from  eggs  deposited 
in  the  ground  the  previous  year,  they  quickly 
obtain  a  size  and  strength  that  enables  them 
to  set  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  summer 
season  at  defiance,  but  which,  in  less  favour- 
able circumstances,  would  prove  fatal  to  them, 
or  the  most  of  them.  The  dry  weather  that 
hastens  their  growth,  operates  to  prevent  a 
proper  supply  of  food,  and  thus  causes  or 
hastens  their  migrations.  About  noon,  or  a 
little  before,  on  a  hot  dry  day  with  little  wind, 
the  observer  will  see  now  and  then  one  rising 
from  the  earth,  and  in  a  kind  of  circling  flight, 
arising  high  into  the  air.  The  number  will 
rapidly  increase,  until  the  whole  atmosphere 
seems  filled  with  them,  or  until  all  that  are 
capable  of  a  sustained  flight  have  floated  away. 
Many  will  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  heavy 
gravid  females,  with  their  clipped  wings,  are, 
of  course,  left  to  deposit  their  eggs  for  the 
continuance  of  the  race. 

The  flight  is  with  the  current  of  air,  and 
when  the  sky  is  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the  sun 
is  shining  bright,  the  millions  of  them  glanc- 
ing in  the  sunbeams  at  an  immense  height, 
gives  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  occupied  by 
the  sun  an  appearance  the  most  brilliant  im- 
aginable. They  seem  like  shining  spangles 
laid  on  the  deep  blue,  and  glitter  and  glance 
in  every  direction.  We  do  not  recollect  that 
we  have  ever  seen  a  flight  of  them  descend, 
repeatedly  as  we  have  seen  them  rise ;  and 
hence  we  conclude  that  in  this  country  at 
least,  they  disperse  in  difTerent  bodies,  or 
gradually  waste  away  by  the  weaker  ones  fall- 
ing to  the  earth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  where- 
ever  they  appear,  they  are  a  formidable 
scourge.  Our  ruta  baga  field  this  year  is  by 
the  side  of  a  meadow,  and  since  that  was 
mown,  they  have  commenced  feeding  on  the 
turnep,  and  the  bare  ribs  and  stems  of  the 
leaves  on  the  plants  most  exposed,  show  plain- 
ly their  ravenous  appetites,  and  powers  of 
feeding.  To  what  extent  they  will  injure  the 
turnips  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  known 
them  greatly  damage  corn  fields,  by  eating 
off  the  silks  before  the  corn  was  impregnated, 
and  we  once  had  a  field  of  beans  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  irruption  of  grasshoppers  from 
an  adjoining  meadow.  We  have,  therefore, 
always  hailed  the  beginning  of  their  flights 
into  the  air  as  a  proof  that  we  were  soon  to 
be  rid  of  their  presence,  and  freed  from  their 
depredations. — Gen.  Farmer. 


From  late  Foreign  Journals. 

Death  of  Watson,  the  Calculator. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, a  native  of  Buxted,  well  known  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties  as  the  Sussex  calcu- 
lator, George  Watson,  who  died  in  the  Union- 
house,  at  Maresfield,  a  short  time  past,  at  the 
age  of  51  years.  His  death  was  accelerated 
by  his  obstinacy  during  the  late  severe  win- 
ter in  leaving  the  house,  and  sleeping  in  barns, 
&c.  George,  who  was  an  idiot  in  all  things 
relating  to  common  occurrence,  was  a  self- 
taught  calculator  of  the  first  class,  and  as 
such  was  known  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  powers  of  his  memory  were  as- 
tonishing. He  could  state  accurately  where 
he  had  been  on  any  day  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  what  persons  he  saw,  and  what  he  was 
about.  He  lived  for  many  years  with  an 
uncle  in  this  parish,  who  was  a  farmer,  and 
he  would  recount  the  quantity  of  live  stock 
bred  during  the  whole  time  he  lived  with  him, 
to  whom  they  were  sold,  and  the  price  they 
fetched.  He  has  been  often  asked  to  state  on 
what  day  of  the  year  Easter  Sunday  was  for 
a  century  past,  and  has  never  been  wrong  in 
his  answers.  The  birth  days  and  ages  of  all 
the  individuals  among  George's  acquaintance 
were  as  well  known  to  him  as  to  themselves, 
and  he  has  often  raised  a  laugh  against  single 
ladies  of  a  certain  age  by  stating  the  day  of 
their  birth  in  company.  But  one  of  his  favour- 
ite amusements  was  to  recount  the  number  of 
acres,  amount  of  population,  size  of  the  church, 
and  weight  of  the  tenor  bell  of  every  parish 
in  the  county,  which  he  would  do  without 
making  a  mistake.  It  was  the  wish  of  some 
individuals  well  known  to  the  poor  fellow,  who 
took  an  interest  in  his  behalf,  to  have  assisted 
him;  but  his  wandering  habits  were  such, 
that  to  fix  him  to  any  place  was  impossible, 
and  from  his  idotic  obstinacy  he  had  latterly 
contracted  such  dirty  ways,  that  it  was  found 
the  only  place  he  could  be  taken  in  at  was 
the  workhouse,  where  he  had  been  kindly 
treated  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
Poor  George  will  be  long  missed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Seizure  for  Church-Rates. 

An  extraordinary  sensation  was  produced  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  in  Union  street,  South- 
wark,  in  consequence  of  the  goods  of  several 
highly  respectable  tradesmen  (members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends)  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour, 
Soulhwark,  being  sold  at  Mr.  Coulson's  auc- 
tion rooms,  under  a  distress,  issued  by  the 
Church-warden,  for  church-rates.  The  various 
articles  which  were  put  up  for  sale  fetched  in 
general,  very  high  prices.  The  room  was 
crowded,  and  the  sale  passed  off  apparently  in 
a  very  amicable  manner.  There  was,  how- 
ever, evidently  a  feeling  which  showed  that 
such  means  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purposes  of  obtaining  support  to  the  na- 
tional church  establishment. 

Benefit  of  Printing. — It  would  appear  from  a  copy 
of  Gratian's  Canons,  preserved  in  the  Celestine  monas- 
tery in  Paris,  that  the  copyist  was  engaged  twenty-one 
months  in  transcribing  that  manuscript.  At  this  rate, 
the  production  of  four  thousand  copies  by  one  hand 
would  require  nearly  eight  thousand  years,  a  work  now 
easily  performed  in  less  than  four  months. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED  for  the  winter, 
to  take  charge  of  a  school  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  near  Mount  Holiy,  N.  J.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  either  at  this  office,  or  to 
Thomas  Taylor,  Mount  Holly. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Isaac  Collins,  No.  129,  Filbert  street ;  Samuel 
B.  Morris,  Germantown ;  Edward  B.  Garri- 
gues.  No.  18,  North  Fourth  street. 

Superintendents. — John  C.  and  Lastitia 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  27th  ult.,  William  Bettle,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Sinton,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

 at  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Orange  street,  on 

the  3d  inst.,  Charles  W.  Homland,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  to  Caroline  E.  daughter  of  William  E.  Hacker, 
of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1838, 
Mary  Rogers,  wife  of  Philip  Rogers,  an  esteemed 
member  and  elder  of  Westland  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  aged  52  years.  Being  favour- 
ed to  realize  a  state  of  quiet  resignation  in  the  early 
part,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  indisposition  which 
terminated  her  useful  life,  she  appeared  prepared  to 
meet  the  varied  dispensations  of  sickness  and  pain 
which  it  was  her  lot  to  pass  through,  without  mur- 
muring, evincing  that  her  confidence  was  placed  on 
that  unfailing  source  of  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom, 
in  the  ordering  of  which  (to  advert  to  the  substance  of 
her  own  expressions)  she  felt  prepared  to  acquiesce 
either  in  life  or  death.  She  imparted  much  tender 
counsel  to  her  children  and  friends,  encouraging  them 
to  dedicate  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  in  the  pursuit  of 
durable  riches  and  righteousness,  rather  than  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  unsubstantial  and  changeable  things 
of  time ;  many  lively  and  weighty  expressions  dropped 
from  her,  manifesting  her  sensibility  of  the  care  and 
kindness  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  in  watching  over 
her,  as  she  expressed,  from  the  early  age  of  six  years 
old;  and  although  she  feelingly  observed  at  one  time, 
"  I  know  I  have  not  always  done  just  as  I  ought,  but 
I  have  been  concerned  for  years  to  have  my  lamp 
trimmed,  and  my  light  burning,  and  now  I  feel  my 
heart  enlarged,  and  I  could  praise  the  Lord  from 
morning  until  evening," — also  sweetly  expressed,  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  lives 
I  live  also."  Near  the  close  of  her  protracted  illness, 
speaking  of  the  great  affliction  of  body  and  mind  she 
had  passed  through,  she  added,  "  I  now  feel  very  com- 
fortable," thus  leaving  on  the  minds  of  her  surviving 
friends  the  consoling  belief  that  her  sun  has  gone 
down  with  unclouded  brightness. 

 suddenly,  on  the  5th  of  ninth  month,  of  the 

prevailing  Cholera  Morbus,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Daniel  Wheeler,  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  Mary  Brayton,  relict 
of  the  late  David  Brayton,  formerly  of  Pomphret,  Ct. ; 
a  member  of  Bolton  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  81  years. 
Her  sphere  of  action,  and  of  usefulness  through  a  long 
life,  has  not  been  so  much  in  Society  concerns,  as  in 
that  of  the  fire-side  circle,  and  in  domestic  matters,— 
where  she  has  acted  the  wife,  the  mother,and  the  friend. 

 of  the  prevailing  Cholera  Morbus,  on  the  14th 

of  the  ninth  month,  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Holder, 
Bolton,  Mass.,  Anne  Auldrick,  relict  of  Ira  Auldrick, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  John  Fry,  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  Bolton  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  46  years. 

 of  the  prevailing  Cholera  Morbus,  at-the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  Joseph  Holder,  Bolton,  Mass., 
Hannah  Holder,  aged  10  years. 

 of  the  prevailing  Cholera  Morbus,  on  the  15th 

of  ninth  month,  Asa  W.  Kiiimens,  only  son  of  John 
and  Dinah  Kimmens,  in  his  fifth  year.  He  came  home 
from  school,  one  week  previous  to  his  death,  and  as  he 
entered  the  house,  exclaimed, — "  Mother,  I  am  sick." 
His  kind  mother  took  him  up  and  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
which  proved  his  bed  of  death. 
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For  -  Thv  Fii.-n.l.  ' 
SEI.ECTIOXS  FR031  THE  "IXQUIUER." 

This  poriodicii!,  published  in  London,  is  un- 
derstood to  bo  the  veliiolo  Ihiouoli  which  those 
persons  who  have  seceded  from  tiie  Soeieiy  of 
Friends  in  Kn-land  disseminate  tiieir  o|nn- 
ionsand  sueli  nilelh:;ence  as  corresponds  with 
their  objects.  Thcv  are  denominated  "  Evan- 
jrelical  Friends."  and  liiolily  value  themselves 
for  their  scriptural  religion,  while  they  stig- 
matise with  an  unsparing  hand  the  body  of 
Christians  from  whom  they  have  separated. 
One  might  reasonably  expect,  that  when  in- 
dividuals leave  a  religious  society,  under  the 
pretext  that  the\  have  discovered  a  more  ex- 
cellont  wa\ ,  if  their  pretensions  have  any  solid 
o-round,  they  woidd  give  evidence  of  it  in 
their  more  evangel ical/r(/j"/s.  Whether  other 
societies  find  it  to  be  a  (act  as  regards  them, 
I  know  not,  but  Friends  have  found  frotn  the 
days  of  Bugg  and  Keith,  that  their  bitterest 
opponents  are  amongst  those  who  have  seceded 
from  their  communion.  It  is  probable  that 
few  of  the  readers  of  "  the  Friend"  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  works  of  the  English 
Separatists,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  view  of  their  distinguishing  opinions, 
and  their  manner  of  treating  Friends,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  selected  from  six  of  the 
earlv  numbers  of  the  periodical. 

Under  the  head  "  Inward  light  and  the 
moral  sense,"  they  say  : — 

"In  taking  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  doctrinal  controversy  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  distin- 
guishing features  by  which  the  conflict  is 
marked,  as  well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  great  majority  of  its  members  in  this  land, 
who  are  opposed  to  evangelical  views,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  1st,  those  who  are 
mere  nominal  Quakers,  having  obtained  their 
right  of  membership  by  birth,  and  being  ab- 
sorbed in  business,  in  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  families,  and  in  the  concerns 
qf  this  life.  2d,  those  who  are  but  a  liitle 
raised  above  want,  und  who  may  be  looking 
to  their  connection  with  the  Society  as  they 
would  to  being  members  of  a  benefit  club. 
These,  of  course,  unite  with  the  former  class 
in  cherishing  an  indifference  to  the  subject,  if 
not  a  dread  of  it ;  and  thus  both  parties  swell 
the  ranks  of  such  as  are  hostile  to  the  spread  of 
simple  unadulterated  Scriptural  truth.  Nei- 
ther of  the  classes  above  mentioned  trouble 
their  heads  with  subjects  of  an  abstract  or  con- 
troversial nature  ;  it  being  more  congenial  to 
their  idleness,  their  indifference,  or  their  in- 
terest, that  no  alterations  or  improvements 
which  involve  the  necessity  of  a  change  should 
take  place  ;  and  therefore  these  parties  com- 
bine in  exerting  their  influence  to  keep  the 
old  machine  still  going,  with  all  its  defects, 
patiently  enduring  its  creakings  and  strain- 
ings, rather  than  consent  to  any  repairs.  If, 
however,  a  comparative  estimate  could  be 
made  between  those  on  both  sides,  who  pos- 
sess real  intelligence  and  cultivated  minds, 
and  who  are  above  the  influence  of  sordid 
motives  or  a  love  of  ease  and  quiet,  a  difterent 
result  would  be  anticipated,  or  at  least  we 
may  be  assured  that  this  apparently  great 


majority  would  be  considerably  lessened. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that 
in  this  country,  [England]  although  there  is 
no  doubt  an  equal  dislike  to  the  dissemination 
of  simple  gospel  truth,  and  as  determined  a 
resolution  to  hinder  and  stop  its  growth,  yet 
this  opposition  is  carried  on  in  a  more  secret 
and  unilerhand  manner — it  does  not  lift  so 
unblushing  a  front  as  in  America.  Here  it 
crawls  upon  the  ground,  while  there  it  stands 
erect ;  here  it  insinuates  itself  like  secret 
poison;  and  it  may,  by  no  difficult  process  of 
analysis,  be  found  combined  with  extraordi- 
nary zeal  for  the  tcritings  and  practices  of 
early  Friends,  or  be  artfully  introduced  into 
documents  frotn  superior  meetings,  in  the 
shape  of  advices  and  cautions  against  the  ad- 
mission of  improper  books  into  families.  It 
may  also  be  reiterated  in  family  visits,  and  in 
meetings  for  discipline,  particularly  among 
the  women." 

The  assertion  that  one  class  of  Friends  are 
looking  to  their  connection  with  the  Society 
as  they  would  to  being  members  of  a  "  benefit 
club,"  is  the  language  of  insolent  pride,  but 
were  such  the  dependence  of  one  part  upon 
the  other,  no  persons  of  proper  delicacy  would 
risk  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  members  of 
a  religious  community  by  uttering  such  an 
insinuation.  If  this  be  the  standard  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  sentiment  among  "Evangeli- 
cal Friends,"  their  professed  veneration  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures  does  not  appear  to  have 
Christianised  them  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
And  how  can  the  character  of  "  idleness"  and 
"  indifference"  comport  with  the  charge  of 
swelling  the  ranks  of  such  as  are  hostile  to 
the  spread  of  simple,  unadulterated  Scriptural 
truth.  With  respect  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  allegation,  as  T.  Ellwood  said  of  George 
Keith,  is  "  false  as  it  is  foul."  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  society  who 
more  highly  regard  the  authority  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  Friends, 
and  who  are  better  acquainted  with  them,  or 
more  generally  live  up  to  their  requisitions. 

"  While  the  momentous  questions  which 
agitate  the  Society  are  at  issue,  while  there 
is  evidently  so  close  an  affinity  between  the 
'  inward  light'  of  Friends,  and  the  '  moral 
sense'  of  deists,  what  can  we  think  of  the  easy 
acquiescence,  the  careless  apathy  with  which, 
may  we  not  say,  thousands,  or  even  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Society,  are  now  holding  a  tra- 
ditional faith,  or  disregarding  the  warning 
voice  of  those  whose  hearts  are  trembling  for 
their  eternal  welfare." 

If  I  understand  what  deists  mean  by  the 
moral  sense,  it  is  a  supposed  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  ;  but  the  light  with  which  Christ 
enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world  is  no  part  of  the  man  whatever — it  is 
the  manifestation  of  his  Spirit  which  he  gives 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal — the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  enlightening  the  dark  heart  of  man, 
and  reproves  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  judgment  to  come.  The  para- 
graph from  the  Inquirer  is  a  calumnious  mis- 
representation of  Friends — neither  is  their 
faith  traditional,  for  it  is  of  the  operation  of 
this  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  leading  them  to 


believe  in  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  as  their 
Redeemer  and  Saviour,  and  in  all  things  what- 
soever that  he  has  said  and  done  for  them,  as 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  The  philosophical  infidel  sees  no  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  '  universal  and  saving 
light,'  and  he  holds  it  to  be  his  invariable 
right  rule,  and  true  standard  of  morality.  But 
how  awful  is  the  reflect  ion,  that  to  set  up  any 
thing  in  the  place  of  the  written  word  of  God 
as  the  rule  of  life,  is  setting  up  a  lying  finger- 
post, pointing  down  to  '  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,'  inscribed  '  the  way  of  life.'  " 

This  is  intended  to  vilify  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  and  saving  light  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  held  by  Friends,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Apology  of  Robert  Barclay.  While  the  sug- 
gestion is  untrue,  that  they  put  this  light  in 
the  place  of  the  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded by  persons  in  their  "  right  mind"  as 
any  thing  short  of  blasphemy,  to  make  an  al- 
lusion to  the  light  of  Christ,  and  term  it  "a 
lying  finger-post."  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
"  Evangelical  Friends"  have  the  most  invete- 
rate antipathy  to  the  Holy  Scripture  doctrine, 
that  "  the  true  light  enlightens  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  They  appear  to  think 
that  no  man  has  any  light  but  what  he  de- 
rives from  the  Bible,  and  by  such  a  position 
would  cut  off  a  great  part  of  mankind  from 
any  apparent  means  of  salvation.  George  Fox, 
Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  and  their  fel- 
low-believers, declared  as  the  primitive  minis- 
ters of  Christ  did,  that  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  was  brought  home  to  every  man's 
heart — that  "  the  grace  of  God  that  brings 
salvation  has  appeared  unto  all  men" — that 
the  gospel  is  preached  "  to  every  creature 
under  heaven" — that  the  angel  of  the  New 
Covenant  preaches  "  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
saying,  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come,  and  worship 
him  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  fountains  of  water ;"  and  in  the  visions 
of  the  apostle  John,  he  beheld  a  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stand- 
ing before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb, 
who  had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  his  blood,  before  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  could  have  been  known 
but  very  little  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
apostle's  travels.  And  because  this  blessed 
evangelical  doctrine  is  maintained  in  the  works 
of  those  experienced  and  enlightened  believers 
in  Christ,  one  great  object  with  the  new  sect 
is  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  Friends  all  con- 
fidence in  them.  Elias  Hicks  said,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  which  he  and  his  party 
had  to  contend  with,  was  the  writings  of  the 
early  Friends  ;  and  the  schismatics  in  Ireland 
met  with  the  same  obstacle  in  their  attempts 
to  revolutionise  the  Society. 

We  shall  furnish  a  few  more  extracts,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions 
respecting  thorn. 

"  We  see  tiiat  men  become  members  of  the 
real  church  ofChrist,  not  by  imnirdialc  rcvrla- 
tion,  but  on  the  /x'Zi'c/' of  testimony.  i!eli\ered 
through  human  instrumentality.  Secondly,  wo 
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lliul  who  :uo  llie  autliorisiMl  (lopoHit  of  this 
y;u  ii\l  '  wonl,'  vi/,.,  tlui  iipostlcs  cliosca  im- 
m.MlKik-iy  by  cur  [-or.i;' 

••  .''.rcrt/  person  wliu  hclicrcs  their  testimo- 
ny. l.ciMiiies  (throiii^li  the  power  of  the  Holy 
f^pirii)  a  lirint:  t^touc  in  that  s;)irilual  build- 

"  He  vi.om:  \v!io  believes  in  Christ  through 
/he  U:s!i /:toii;/  gircn  by  apostles  and  prophets, 
is  a  true  C'iiristian." 

He  alone  whose  faith  is  founded  on  the 
record  which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son,  is 
on  the  7-ocit." 

"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith — that  is,  by 
believing  those  things  which  God  calls  on  him 
to  believe  through  his  word,  [the  Scriptures] 
because  God  has  declared  them." 

"If  he  [Satan]  can  but  cause  men  to  be- 
lieve in  what  they  call  immediate  revelation, 
or  in  the  traditions  of  any  church,  he  has 
secured  to  himself  a  ground  whereon  to  place 
the  lever  by  which  he  would  subvert  a  true 
faith  in  Christ.''^ 

"  The  good  thing  which  the  apostle  charges 
Timothy  to  keep,  was  the  same  which  he  him- 
self, in  the  prospect  of  eternity  at  hand,  re- 
joiced in  having  kept.  '  I  have  kept  the  faith,' 
the  faith  which  is  recorded  for  our  instruction 
in  Holy  Writ."  [That  is  what  he  had  writ- 
ten himself.] 

"  Will  our  defenders  of  tradition  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  touchstone  by  which  the  Ephe- 
sian  church  had  tried  them  [the  false  apos- 
tles] was  any  other  than  the  same  '  word  of 
grace,'  [the  Scriptures  we  suppose,]  which 
we  richly  and  fully  enjoy?" 

"Now  we  know  that  the  church  is  built  on 
the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 
We  are  therefore  inclined  to  take  the  address 
to  Peter  in  its  simple,  literal  sense ;  '  Thou 
art  a  rock,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church.'  No  one  can  prove  from  this  that 
the  church  would  be  built  exclusively  on  Peter, 
for  this  reason  were  there  no  other,  that  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  extended. 
Mutt,  xviii.  18,  to  all  the  apostles." 

"  It  appears  that  faith  in  the  gospel  message 
is  the  means  by  which  the  church  is  built  up, 
and  the  apostles  were  called  to  be  the  author- 
ised bearers  of  this  message  to  a  fallen  world." 

In  a  review  of  an  address  by  F.  Miller,  on 
the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers,  which  the  In- 
quirer fully  commends,  we  have  this  declara- 
tion : — 

"  We,  as  well  as  the  Quakers,  distinctly 
maintain  that  to  pray  acceptably  we  must 
pra}'^  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  daily  feel  that 
we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought, 
and  therefore  rejoice  that  the  Spirit  helpelh 
our  infirmities,  and  maketh  intercession  for 
us,  according  to  the  will  of  God  ;  but  we  deny 
that  the  perceptible  influence  of  the  Spirit  is 
essential  to  prayer,  or  indeed  to  any  other  act 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  We  conceive 
that  the  Spirit  prompts  us  to  prayer,  and  aids 
us  in  it,  not  by  sensible  impulses,  but  by  lead- 
ing us  to  see  our  own  necessities,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  glorious  provision  for  their  supply 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  us  to  ask  that  we  may  receive, 
to  seek  that  we  may  find,  and  to  knock  that  to 


us  the  door  may  be  opened."  [Are  wo  also  led 
by  the  Spirit  to  see  our  necessities,  to  discern 
the  glorious  provision  for  their  supply  without 
any  perceptible  influence?  Man  must  then  be 
little  more  than  a  mere  machine.] 

Henry  Neild,  in  his  resignation  of  member- 
ship, says  : — "  I  likewise  believe  that  the  views 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion for  prayer,  have  tended  greatly  to  hinder 
my  progress  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  no- 
thing more  is  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  this 
indispensable  duty,  than  a  sense  of  our  own 
sinfulness,  of  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  of 
our  entire  dependence  upon  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  God  for  all  blessings,  whether  tem- 
poral or  spiritual." 

On  silent  worship,  they  say  : — "  This  de- 
plorable mistake,  such  as  regards  both  princi- 
ple and  conduct,  will  never  be  rectified,  by 
those  who  converse  with  Friends  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  silent  waiting  is  in  any  proper  or 
Scriptural  sense,  worship,  or  that  the  sitting 
together  of  a  congregation  in  that  way,  does 
tend  to  the  mutual  edification  of  the  members, 
or  to  the  establishment  of  the  body  in  the 
Truth." 

On  justification,  they  say: — "They  know 
that  the  exalted  sufferer  was  '  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners,'  and 
therefore  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
Divine  justice,  suffer  at  all,  unless  as  a  substi- 
tute ;  and  they  thankfully  rejoice  in  the  de- 
cision that  it  [the  cup]  should  not  pass  from 
him,  because  they  see  in  his  sufferings  the 
punishment  of  their  sins,"  &c. 

"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lift- 
ed up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life ;  for  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
In  this  declaration  belief  is  represented  as  the 
only  condition  of  salvation,  the  one  essential 
requisite  to  the  sinner's  entering  heaven." 

"  God  thus  justifies  the  ungodly  by  making 
Christ  unto  them  righteousness ;  reconciles 
sinners  to  himself,  and  imputes  righteousness 
to  them,  as  their  sin  is  laid  upon  Christ ;  but 
excludes  all  boasting,  and  leaves  man  not  so 
much  as  one  ray  of  his  own  righteousness  to 
cover  himself  withal,  or  one  inch  of  ground 
on  which  to  rear  his  favourite  and  oft  attempt- 
ed Babel  of  human  merit ;  for  belief  does  not 
justify  because  it  is  a  virtue,  but  because  it 
lays  hold  of  the  promises  of  God." 

On  the  Ministry  of  women: — "I  cannot 
help  believing,  that  as  Scripture  is  confessed 
to  be  THE  RULE,  and  long  venerated  opinions 
and  practices  come  to  be  fairly  tried  by  that 
standard,  a  different  construction  will  be  put 
on  those  passages,  which  the  early  Friends, 
and  theirdecendants  have  regarded  as  authoriz- 
ing the  public  ministrations  of  women." 

"  I  am  now  more  solicitous  to  assure  the 
reader,  that  none  of  these  remarks  were  in- 
tended to  imply  the  slightest  reflection  on 
female  ministers,  as  if  they  were  presumptu- 
ous intruders ;  the  recollection  of  bright  ex- 
amples of  meek  and  humble  piety  would  have 
forbidden  such  a  thought.  Their  position  be- 


longs to  the  system  of  which  they  form  an  in- 
fluential  part,  and  I  believe  their  office  and  the 
system  will  expire  together.  Morning  is  al- 
ready spread  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  dis- 
solving clouds  oC  mysticism  proclaim  the  near 
approach  of  a  brighter  day."  [I  suppose  the 
Evangelicals  think  that  twilight  hardly  reach- 
ed the  Society  of  Friends  till  Isaac  Crewdson 
kindled  his  Beacon.] 

"  Intelligence. — A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
new  chapel,  Grosvenor  street,  Charlton  upon 
Medlock,  Manchester,  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  25th  of  January,  [1838]  the  evening  on 
which  a  meeting  for  prayer  is  commonly  held, 
at  which  several  persons  were  publicly  bap- 
tised. A  hymn  was  read,  and  a  prayer  offered 
by  Isaac  Crewdson,  which  were  followed  by 
an  address,  suited  to  the  occasion,  from  Wm. 
Boulton.  Isaac  Crewdson  then  read  several 
portions  of  Scripture,  setting  forth  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  obligations  resting  on  the  persons 
who  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Isaac 
Crewdson  then  called  on  the  individuals  to 
declare  their  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  only  Sa- 
viour, and  their  desire  to  follow  their  Redeem- 
er, as  his  true  disciples.  All  the  parties  having 
declared  their  faith  in  Christ,  in  accordance 
with  terms  proposed  to  them,  Isaac  Crewdson 
then  poured  water  out  of  his  hand  upon  the 
head,  pronouncing  to  each  person,  '  I  baptise 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  A  prayer  was 
then  offered  by  William  Boulton,  and  the 
meeting  was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  an- 
other hymn  by  Isaac  Crewdson.  This  being 
the  first  occasion  of  public  baptism  amongst 
the  Evangelical  Friends,  it  excited  consider- 
able interest.  The  persons  baptised  were 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Crewdson,  Esther, 
the  wife  of  William  Boulton,  Anne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Ransome,  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Compton,  Lucy  Binyon,  and  Sarah 
Kraus." 

It  would  seem  that  the  stronger  sex  had 
little  faith  in  the  baptist's  commission,  there 
being  but  one  n)an  to  six  women  who  adopted 
the  water  "  system."  On  what  authority  did 
he  aver  that  he  baptised  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Almighty?  Where  does  he  derive  that 
authority?  There  is  no  commission  in  the 
New  Testament  filled  up  with  the  name  of 
Isaac  Crewdson.  He  and  his  party  assert  that 
"  immediate  revelation"  is  a  ground  on  which 
Satan  "  would  subvert  a  true  faith  in  Christ ;" 
and  it  is  not  probable  he  would  pretend  to 
derive  his  authority  from  that  source,  any 
more  than  through  the  "  many  anti-christs" 
which  have  occupied  the  papal  see.  Is  it  not 
evident  then,  that  he  has  taken  the  name  of 
the  Lord  in  his  mouth  without  any  commis- 
sion derived  from  the  Head  of  the  church, 
and  incurred  the  charge  of  taking  it  in  vain  ? 

The  above  selections  show  how  liable  man 
is  to  fall  into  error  when  he  renounces  all  de- 
pendence upon  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  relies  upon  his  own  natural 
powers,  in  scanning  those  things  that  are  hid 
"  from  the  wise  and  prudent."  The  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  by  which  fallen 
man  is  humbled  into  the  dust,  regenerated  and 
made  a  true  believer  in  Christ,  the  doctrine  of 
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the  daily  cross  and  denial  of  self  in  following 
him  in  the  narrow  way  to  blessedness,  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  in- 
dispensable to  salvation.  ;i[ipoar  to  form  but 
little  jKirt  of  the  systom  of  ilie  lu  w  joci. 
" Belief,"  according  to  ihoir  mijcon^tniclion 
of  the  text,  is  "  the  ouli/  condition  of  salvation, 
the  one  essential  requisite  to  the  sinner's  enter- 
ing heaven."'  S.  T. 


LETTERS   FUO.n   THE   OLD  WORLD. 

BY  A  LADY  OF  XEW  YOKK. 

Unucr  this  liead  a  series  of  letters,  in  a 
strain  of  sprightly  and  colloquial  familiarity, 
are  in  course  of  publication  in  the  New  York 
American.    Subjoined  are  a  few  extracts. 

Utrecht,  

According  to  promise,  I  must  say  some- 
thing to  you  of  this  amphibious  country.  As 
for  the  Rhine  and  all  its  beauties,  they  have 
been  so  often  written  and  sung  by  travellers 
and  poets,  that  any  thing  from  my  pen  would 
come  very  short  of  affording  you  any  novelty 
or  amusement.  I  will  therefore  bring  you 
with  all  possible  despatch  to  the  land  of  ca- 
nals and  dyUes.  Desiring,  however,  to  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  beautiful  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  that  storied  river,  we 
would  not  embark  in  the  steamboat,  but  hired 
a  carriage  to  take  us  to  Coblentz,  where  the 
romance  and  beauty  of  the  river  ends,  and 
there  to  lake  the  steamer  for  Rotterdam. 
The  first  halt  we  made  was  at  Wisbaden, 
whose  warm  and  mineral  springs  have  been 
celebrated  and  frequented  during  and  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans. 

It  appears  that  this  year  Baden  Baden  has 
attracted  all  the  idle  company  who  go  about 
only  for  amusement,  as  at  the  latter  place 
there  are  now  some  very  distinguished  visit- 
ers, around  whom  revolve  the  lesser  satellites. 
Only  a  few  invalids  were  at  Wisbaden.  I  was 
really  astonished  at  the  principal  fountain  of 
the  place.  It  is  an  immense  column  of  boil- 
ing hot  salt  water,  and  the  most  copious  foun- 
tain I  ever  saw.  On  taking  up  a  glass  of  this 
water  in  one  hand,  it  could  not  be  held  for 
five  seconds,  without  changing  to  the  other  ; 
yet  one  sees  invalids  limping  along  with  the 
boiling  beverage,  ever  and  anon  taking  a  sip 
of  the  saline  liquid,  until  their  glass  is  emp- 
tied, and  then  return  for  more.  There  are  a 
dozen  hot  springs ;  and  a  number  of  mineral 
springs.  Streams  of  boiling  water  run  in  va- 
rious directions,  furnishing  wherewith  to  sup- 
ply hundreds  of  baths  at  the  different  hotels 
in  the  place.  Wisbaden,  like  all  other  fashion- 
able watering  places,  has  its  charming  park 
and  promenade ;  also  its  grand  saloon  always 
occupied  by  dashing  men  and  lovely  women. 

Wisbaden  is  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau.  We  made  an  excursion  to  the  hunt- 
ing seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  very  high  mountain,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  view  over  the  im- 
mense plains  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  towards 
the  south ;  towards  the  north,  the  highlands 
interrupt  the  prospect.  At  this  seat  the  furni- 
ture is  composed  of  deers'  horns — (he  larger 


pieces  veneered  with  small  slabs  sawed  from 
the  horn. 

Leaving  Wisbaden,  we  arrived  in  a  short 
time  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  we 
roamed  through  the  beautiful  park  attached 
to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  delight- 
lully  situated  on  the  river  bank. 

From  thence  we  rode  to  Johanisherg,  and 
wandered  among  its  beautiful  vineyards.  The 
chateau  of  Metternich  stands  on  a  beautiful 
eminence,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  country 
gentleman,  who  now  rules  the  destinies  of 
Austria,  and  all  her  conquered  nations,  and 
who  possesses  no  small  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  all  Europe. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Rvdesheim,  another  of 
the  most  celebrated  rignobles  of  the  Rhine. 
The  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  over  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  ground  between  them  is  kept 
free  from  grass  and  weeds.  After  musing 
among  several  curious  Roman  ruins,  and 
visiting  a  few  old  feudal  castles,  we  came  to 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  interesting 
river.  Crossing  the  river,  we  soon  came  to 
the  most  beautiful  object  which  I  saw  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine. 

The  castle  of  Reinstein,  lately  a  fine  ruin, 
is  now  restored,  and  is  occupied  by  the  family 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  Russia,  whose  pro- 
perty it  is.  The  castle  is  perched  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  a  very  high  rock,  and  is  ap- 
proached from  below  by  a  zig-zag  path  cut 
in  the  stone.  We  climbed  up  to  it,  and  were 
permitted  to  examine  all  its  curious  details. 
Crossing  a  sort  of  moat  or  excavation,  upon 
a  pont  Icvis,  we  entered  a  small  court,  and 
from  thence  into  the  lower  or  principal  hall. 
This  room  had  its  appropriateantique furniture 
and  armour,  with  its  stained  glass  windows,  &c. 
A  curious  winding  stair  led  to  the  top  of  a 
tower  overlooking  the  river ;  and  here  a 
scene  burst  upon  my  sight,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  describe.  The  beautiful 
river,  its  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  mountains, 
with  such  numbers  of  feudal  ruins  gracing 
their  summits,  surrounded  by  the  ancient 
forests — and  the  slopes,  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vineyards,  now  bending  under  the  weight 
of  their  purple  and  golden  fruit, — all  contri- 
buted to  make  this  scene  one  as  difficult  to 
describe  as  ever  to  forget.  We  continued 
for  several  days  to  loiter  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  crossing  it  at  various  points  where 
there  was  on  object  of  attraction,  until  we 
arrived  at  Coblentz,  where  we  took  the 
steamer  for  Cologne,  and  remained  there 
only  long  enough  to  visit  its  remarkable  un- 
finished cathedral,  which,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted, would  have  been  not  only  the  largest, 
but  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Nor- 
man Gothic  in  Europe.  Cologne  is  as  famous 
for  its  extraordinary  number  of  churches,  its 
crooked  and  narrow  streets,  (scarcely  any  one 
having  over  a  hundred  yards  of  perspective,) 
as  for  its  famous  distilleries  of  the  Farinas. 
After  packing  up  a  good  supply  of  the  "  veri- 
table" indigenous  odours,  we  re-embarked  in 
the  dirty  slow  steam  tortoise  of  the  Rhine, 
and  without  any  remarkable  incident  occur- 
ring among  the  fens  of  the  Lower  Ithine,  ar- 
rived alongside  the  Boom  quai  of  the  good 
old  city  of  Rotterdam. 


As  a  native  of  New  Amsterdam,  I  felt  a 
singular  and  peculiar  sensation  when  landing 
on  the  dykes  of  the  fatherland,  and  strollmg 
between  rows  of  quaintly  built  houses,  with 
their  pointed  gables,  twisted  chimneys  and 
tiny  bricks,  my  ears  constantly  assailed  with 
the  sputtering  dialect  of  our  Hackensack  and 
Tappan  neighbours.  Upon  first  entering  a 
Dutch  city,  one  is  apt  to  be  alarmed,  lest  the 
houses  should  fall  on  him  ;  the  walls  of  every 
house  are  several  feet  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar, and  projecting  forward.  I  was  amused 
by  a  very  singular  custom  they  have  here 
(as  well  as  all  over  Holland)  of  placing  small 
mirrors  on  each  side  of  every  window,  ar- 
ranged at  such  an  angle  that  persons  within 
can  observe  every  one  that  approaches  from 
either  way,  without  themselves  being  seen 
from  the  street. 

The  canals,  bordered  with  trees,  and  span- 
ned by  numerous  bridges,  with  merchant  ves- 
sels of  every  class,  throughout  the  whole 
city,  had  something  so  unique  in  my  eyes, 
that  for  the  first  day  I  found  sufficient  amuse- 
ment in  straying  over  the  town,  contemplating 
the  busy  scene,  and  listening  to  the  hum  of 
voices  and  the  music  of  the  mariner  unlading 
the  products  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These,  together  with  the  flags  of  various  na- 
tions, including  the  star-spangled  banner  of 
my  native  land,  which  I  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  a  year,  made  me  almost  desire  to 
embark  on  board  the  Yankee  traders  whose 
sails  were  unfolding  to  the  breeze,  and  bound 
directly  to  New  York.  In  one  of  the  public 
places  I  saw  the  statue  of  Erasmus,  standing 
on  an  arch,  which  spans  one  of  the  great 
canals. 

From  the  numerous  new  buildings  now  be- 
ing erected,  I  should  suppose  that  Rotterdam 
must  be  regaining  the  prosperity  so  long 
checked  by  the  continental  system  and  blight- 
ing influence  of  Napoleon's  wars. 

On  our  way  to  the  Hague  we  passed  through 
the  ancient  town  of  Delft,  so  famous  for  its 
first  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  China 
ware  in  Europe,  which  England,  German}^, 
and  France  have  so  perfected  as  to  rob  her 
of  the  profits  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  art. 
We  could  not  refrain  from  paying  the  tribute 
of  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  gallant  old  Van 
Tromp,  the  terror  of  England's  infant  navies. 
It  was  here,  also,  that  Grotius  was  born  and 
buried. 

Another  hour  through  a  beautiful  country, 
(for  one  so  level,)  brought  us  to  the  Hague. 
This  being  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of 
the  court,  it  presents  a  totally  different  aspect 
from  all  the  other  cities  of  Holland.  Its 
streets  are  spacious,  and  its  houses  more  ele- 
gant. Several  fine  palaces  adorn  its  squares, 
particularly  the  "  Palace  in  the  Wood :"' 
though  not  in  the  graridiosc  stylo,  its  peculiar 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  forest  and 
park,  and  the  curious  interior,  make  it  an 
object  of  much  interest.  Some  of  the  rooms 
are  painted  in  the  Chinese  style.  One  great 
hall  was  painted  bv  nine  of  llio  lirsl  uiasters 
of  the  Dutch  school  :  the  .losians  are  allogo- 
ries  intended  to  represent  the  triumphs  of  the 
Hollanders  over  the  Spaniards.  Rubens' 
master-hand  is  here  scon  to  great  advantage. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


\c>  ciiv,  I'illuM-  ill  Amcricii  or  Europe,  pre- 
sents s;u-k  ail  appearance  of  comfort,  iieat- 
lu'ss.  and  <>c-ntcel  (loinciitic  enjoyment,  as  the 
llaiTUo.  For  a  person  who  desires  to  lead  a 
retired  life,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  the 
world,  this  town  presents  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity— there  reigns  such  a  Sabbath-liUe  still- 
ness throughout  its  streets  at  all  limes  of  the 
day  and  night.  Although  it  contains  but  sixty 
thousand  mhabitants,  it  covers  an  immense 
space. 

I  obtained  at  the  Hague  some  statistical 
information,  which,  from  the  source  I  got  it,  I 
think  might  be  relied  on.  In  Holland,  one 
sixth  of  the  population  are  paupers,  depend- 
ing on  the  remainder ;  in  Leyden  and  Haar- 
lem, one  third.  In  Amsterdam,  one  third  are 
catholics.  There  are  in  that  city  alone  twenty 
thousand  Jews;  they  are  all  by  law  eligible 
to  office,  but,  owing  to  prejudice,  none  are 
ever  elected.  The  interest  of  the  national 
debt  is  twenty-one  millions  of  florins ;  but,  to 
counterbalance  this,  the  citizens  of  Holland 
draw  annually  from  abroad  thirty  millions  of 
florins — no  doubt  for  interest  on  moneys  loan- 
ed at  exceedingly  low  rates.  Our  own  coun- 
try comes  in  for  a  share  of  their  favours  in 
this  way.  The  expenses  of  the  government 
are  eighty  millions,  interest  included. 

There  is,  about  three  miles  from  the  Hague, 
a  delightful  sea-bathing  place,  where  we  found 
much  very  agreeable  company,  from  all  parts 
of  Holland. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


THE  Fai^MB. 


TENTH  MONTH,  C,  1838. 


It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  distrust  and 
confidence  that  we  enter  upon  another  volume; 
distrust,  in  reference  to  the  conflicting  views 
among  subscribers  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
topics  which  unavoidably  must  occupy  a  place 
in  our  columns,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
so  quadrating  our  course  as  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  all ;  confidence  arising  from  the  varic 
tokens  of  approbation  which  continue  to  fli 
in  upon  us,  to  cheer  and  encourage.  Without 
further  amplification,  we  shall  at  present  but 
reiterate  the  assurance,  that,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  we  shall  still  endeavour  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  the  Journal,  so  that  it 
may  neither  decline  in  interest,  variety,  and 
usefulness,  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other, 
be  backward  in  upholding  truth  and  sound 
principles  with  firmness  and  decision,  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  Christian  chari- 
ty ;  in  due  subordination  to  the  admonitions 
of  matured  experience,  but  disregardful  of 
the  wavering  caprice,  the  morbid  jealousy,  or 
supercilious  dictation  of  any. 

A  corrected  list  of  agents  is  appended, 
and  while  we  acknowledge  the  zeal  which 
these  esteemed  coadjutors  have  heretofore 
evinced  in  our  favour,  may  we  be  permitted 
to  suggest  to  their  consideration  the  expedi- 
ency, now  on  commencing  another  volume,  of 
fresh  exertions  in  adding  to  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. A  gentle  hint  to  young  housekeep- 
ers, for  instance,  as  opportunities  occur,  might 
be  attended  with  good  results. 


IJST   OF  AtJENTS. 

MAINE. 

I'clcr  W.  Mori-ell,  Portland. 

D;iniel  Taber,  Vassalbnrougli. 

William  Cobb,  South  Windham. 

Stephen  Jones,  Jr.,  Palermo. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Moses  Gove,  Jr.,  Weare. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

William  Bassett,  Lynn. 

Abijah  Chase,  Saiem. 

William  Mitchell,  Nantucket. 

William  C.  Taber,  New  Bedford. 

Stephen  Dillingham,  P.  M.,  Falmouth,  Cape  Cod. 

John  M.  Earle,  Worcester. 

Thomas  Akin,  P.  M.,  S.  Yarmouth. 
VERMONT. 

Dr.  Harris  Otis,  Danby,  Rutland  Co. 

John  Knowles,  Monklon,  Addison  Co. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Matthew  Purinton,  Providence. 

Job  Sherman,  Newport. 
NEW  YORK. 

Mahlon  Day,  City  of  New  York. 

Joshua  Kimber,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

William  Willis,  Jericho,  L.  I. 

John  F.  Hull,  Stanfordville. 

Asa  B.  Smith,  Farmington. 

Jesse  P.  Haines,  Lockport. 

Charles  Field,  Saw  Pit. 

Joseph  Bowne,  Butternuts. 

Thomas  Townsend,  Lowville. 

Elihu  Ring,  Trumansburg. 

Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackie. 

Moses  Sutton,  Jr.,  Pinesbridge. 

Samuel  Adams,  New  Paltz  Landing,  Ulster  Co. 

Ephraim  Potter,  Granville,  Washington  Co. 

Isaac  Mosher,  Queensbury,  Warren  Co. 

William  Keese  2d,  Keeseville,  Essex  Co. 

Nathaniel  Adams,  Canterbury. 

James  Congdon,  Pougiikeepsie. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

William  Allinson,  Burlington. 

John  Bishop,  Columbus. 

Samuel  Bunting,  Crosswicks. 

David  Roberts,  Moorestown. 

Caspar  Wistar,  Salein. 

Josiah  Tatem,  Woodbury. 

Hugh  Townsend,  Plainfield. 

Jacob  Parker,  Rahway. 

John  N.  Reeve,  Medford. 


George  Malin,  Whiteland. 

Charles  Lippincott,  Westchester. 

George  G.  Ashbridge,  Downingtown. 

Isaac  Pusey,  Londongrove. 

Solomon  Lukens,  Coatesvillo. 

Jesse  Spencer,  Gwynedd. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Chester. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.,  Abington. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield. 

James  Moon,  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co. 

Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  Co. 

Jonathan  Binns,  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co. 

Jacob  Haines,  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co. 
DELAWARE. 

John  W.  Tatum,  Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 

John  P.  Balderston,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  Easton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Worthington,  Darlington,  Hartford  Co. 
VIRGINIA. 

Micajah  Bates,  Richmond. 

William  Davis,  Jr.,  Lynchburg. 

Robert  White,  Smith  field,  Ise  of  Wight  Co. 

Aaron  H.  Griffith,  Winchester. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Phineas  Nixon,  Jr.,  P.  M.,  Nixon's,  Randolph  Co. 

Jesse  Hinshaw,  New  Salem. 

Nathan  Hunt,  Jr.,  P.  M.,  Hunt's  Store. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Benjamin  B.  Hussey,  Charleston. 
OHIO. 

Ephraim  Morgan,  Cincinnati. 
Lemuel  Jones,  Mount  Pleasant. 
James  Stanton,  Barnesville. 
Henry  Crew,  P.  M.,  Richmond. 


Zadok  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co. 

John  Nigus,  Upper  Springfield,  Columbiana  Co. 

Thomas  Talbei  t,  .lacksonburg. 

Micajah  Biiilcy,  Wilmington. 

Gersham  Perdue,  Lecsburgh,  Highland  Co. 

Aaron  L.  Benedict,  Bennington,  Delaware  Co. 

David  Mote,  West  Milton,  Miami  Co. 

James  W.  Narmon,  Zainesfield,  Logan  Co. 

William  S.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Smithfield,  Jefferson  Co. 

William  Foulke,  Pennsville,  Morgan  Co. 
INDIANA. 

Elijah  Coffin,  Richmond. 

William  Hobbs,  Canton. 

William  Hadley,  Mooresville,  Morgan  Co. 

Seth  Hinshaw,  Greeiisborough,  Henry  Co. 

Jeremiah  H.  Siler,  Rockville,  Parke  Co. 

Henry  Hendley,  Carthage,  Rush  Co. 

Henry  H.  Way,  New  Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Adrian. 
UPPER  CANADA. 

Augustus  Rogers,  New  Market. 

Gilbert  Dorland,  Hallowell. 

Frederick  Stover,  Norwich. 
LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

Thomas  Hodgson,  No.  80,  Lord  street. 

A  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
Friends'  school  at  Newton,  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to 

Benjamin  Cooper,  ^ 
Isaac  Jones,  i  y  , 

John  M.  Kaighn,  or  f 
Joseph  B.  Cooper,  J 
10th  mo.  4th,  1838. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  there  on 
fifth  day,  the  11th  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  M.  The  committee  on  teachers  to  meet  the 
same  afternoon  at  one  o'clock.  The  visiting 
committee  to  attend  at  the  school  on  seventh 
day,  the  6th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philada.  9lh  mo.  1838. 

O^IT^As  a  general  examination  of  the  pupils 
of  both  sexes  will  take  place  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  them,  it  is  desirable  it 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
any  of  the  students  during  its  continuance. 
The  exercises  of  the  school  will  terminate 
on  fifth  day,  the  11th  of  next  month,  and  it 
is  expected  the  scholars  will  leave  for  their 
respective  homes  on  sixth  and  seventh  days. 
Accommodations  will  be  provided  to  convey- 
to  Philadelphia  on  sixth  day,  those  whose 
parents  or  guardians  may  desire  to  meet 
them  there ;  but  to  enable  the  superintendent 
to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  be 
timely  informed  of  the  wishes  of  parents  on 
this  subject. 

A  young  man  of  good  literary  acquirements, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  wanted 
to  take  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at 
New  Garden,  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  North  Carolina.  Ap- 
plication to  be  made  to  the  committee  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  addressed  to  Phineas 
Nixon,  Postmaster,  Nixon's,  Randolph  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina. 
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Travels  in  Arabia.  Bv  Lieut.  J.  R.  Well- 
sled,  F.  R.  S.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Ill  the  London  "  Monthly  Review,"  for 
February  of  the  present  year,  Article  XL 
relates  to  a  new  work  under  the  above  title, 
respecting  which  the  reviewers  say  : 

"  Lieutenant  Wellsted  has,  by  these  vo- 
lumes, contributed  essentially  to  the  branch 
of  literature  to  which  they  belong.  His  book 
not  only  contains  discoveries  and  traces  new 
ground,  but  that  ground,  as  well  as  the  field 
of  his  travels  which  had  previously  been  ex- 
amined and  described,  has  obtained  at  his 
hands  such  correct,  elaborate,  and  ample  de- 
lineation as  will  unquestionably  secure  for  him 
permanent  fame.  Indeed  we  regard  him  as 
being  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  successful 
travellers  that  our  times  can  boast  of.  His 
style  of  writing  is  clear,  frequently  lumi- 
nous, cheerful,  spirited,  and  possessed  of  a 
becoming  dignity." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  review- 
ers in  all  their  remarks  and  quotations,  taking 
such  only  as  seem  best  suited  to  our  purpose. 

"  Without  attempting  to  indicate  particu- 
larly the  author's  various  routes  and  journeys 
or  maritime  tracks,  we  take  him  up  at  once 
at  Muskat,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
O.man,  and  the  head  residence  of  the  sultan. 
By  following  the  author  into  the  Oman  terri- 
tories«nd  deserts,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
no  longer  unknown.  We  begin  with  his  gene- 
ral outline  of  these  regions.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed 

'  As  a  desert  thickly  studded  with  oases, 
and  containing  amidst  its  mountains  numerous 
fertile  valleys  ;  yet  many  of  these  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  culti- 
vated land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that 
which  is  incorrigibly  barren;  for  the  interme- 
diate space  between  the  oases  to  the  westward 
and  the  great  sandy  desert  is  an  arid  plain, 
either  sandy  or  clayey,  according  as  the  alu- 
minous or  siliceous  particles  prevail.  A  few 
succulent  herbs,  which  are  nourished  by  the 
nightly  dews,  and  afford  but  indifferent  graz- 
ing to  their  scanty  flocks,  spring  up  here ;  but 
the  large  tracts  occupied  by  the  beds  of  the 
streams,  have  generally  a  layer  of  rounded 


masses  of  limestone,  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains, deposited  on  their  surface,  and  are 
wholly  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegeta- 
tion, save  some  dwarfish  bushes  on  which 
the  camel  alone  feeds.  The  soil  in  the  Te- 
hama, in  some  spots,  is  hard  and  of  a  bad 
quality ;  but  in  others,  whenever  water  can 
be  conveyed,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation.  In  the  narrow  belt  bor- 
dering on  the  sea  shore,  called  Batna,  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  reared, 
and  a  continuous  line  of  date-trees,  often  four 
or  five  miles  in  breadth,  extends  from  Sib  to 
Khorfakan,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles.  Reference  is  repeatedly  made  in  the 
Arabian  authors  to  the  palms  of  Oman.  Much 
cultivation  exists  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  oases,  which  extend  from  Beni- 
Abu-'Ali,  in  a  continuous  line,  to  the  west- 
north-west.  They  are  usually  of  an  oblong 
form,  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  supplied.  Their  size  varies 
from  a  circumference  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  one,  or  even  less.' 

"  We  must  pass  over  an  account  of  Muskat 
after  quoting  the  description  of  a  curiously 
constructed  trading  vessel,  which  the  author 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 
'  Let  the  reader,'  says  he,  '  picture  to  him- 
self a  rude  misshapen  vessel,  of  at  least  four 
hundred  tons,  with  a  long  projecting  prow, 
and  an  elevated  and  elaborately  carved  and 
ornamented  stern,  having  but  a  single  mast 
and  single  sail,  the  latter  spread  on  a  yard 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
taining more  canvass  than  the  courses  of  the 
largest  first-rate  in  his  majesty's  navy.  The 
decks  appear  crowded  with  beings  of  every 
hue  and  from  every  clime.  The  Persian, 
distinguished  by  his  flowing  and  richly  co- 
loured dress  ;  the  Arab,  with  his  cloak  of 
broad  alternate  stripes  ;  the  Beluche,  with  his 
long  hair  and  white  garments  ;  and  the  Ar- 
menian, who  affects  a  costume  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  unsightly  garb  of  the 
Franks,  are  mixed  up  with  and  jostled  by 
African  negroes,  who  have  but  a  piece  of  tat- 
tered cloth  thrown  around  their  waste.  The 
latter  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  crew, 
which  may  amount  in  number  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.' 

"  Pursuing  his  journey  to  the  northwest, 
the  author  arrived  at  certain  hamlets  pitched 
in  the  first  oases  that  he  had  yet  seen,  con- 
nected with  which  there  are  artificial  works 
of  a  most  remarkable  character  according  to 
his  description  ;  even  such  as  would  induce 
one  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  are  much 
further  advanced  in  civilisation  than  they 
really  are.    Having  stated  that  nearly  all  the 


towns  in  the  interior  of  Oman  owe  their  fer- 
tility to  irrigation,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
to  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants 
have  availed  themselves  of  a  mode  of  con- 
ducting water,  he  proceeds  to  say, — 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try being  destitute  of  running  streams  on  the 
surface,  the  Arabs  have  sought  in  elevated 
places  for  springs  or  fountains  beneath  it ;  by 
what  mode  they  discover  these  I  know  not  ; 
but  it  seems  confined  to  a  peculiar  class  of 
men,  who  go  about  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  saw  several  which  had  been  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  A  channel  from 
this  fountain-head  is  then,  with  a  very  slight 
descent,  bored  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
to  be  conveyed,  leaving  apertures  at  regular 
distances,  to  afford  light  and  air  to  those  who 
are  occasionally  sent  to  keep  it  clean.  In  this 
manner  water  is  frequently  conducted  from  a 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  an  unlimit- 
ed supply  is  thus  obtained.  These  channels 
are  usually  about  four  feet  broad,  and  two  feet 
deep,  and  contain  a  clear  rapid  stream.  Few 
of  the  large  towns  or  oases  but  had  four  or 
five  of  these  rivulets  or  feleji  (fuli'ij)  running 
into  them.  The  isolated  spots  to  which  water 
is  thus  conveyed  possess  a  soil  so  fertile,  that 
nearly  every  grain,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  com- 
mon to  India,  Arabia,  or  Persia,  is  produced 
almost  spontaneously;  and  the  tales  of  the 
oases  will  be  no  longer  regarded  as  an  exag- 
geration, since  a  single  step  conveys  the  tra- 
veller from  the  glare  and  sand  of  the  desert, 
into  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  a  hundred  rills, 
teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  embowered  by  lofty  and  stately  trees, 
whose  umbrageous  foliage  the  fiercest  rays  of 
a  noon-tide  sun  cannot  penetrate.  The  almond, 
fig,  and  walnut  trees,  are  of  enormous  size, 
and  the  fruit  clusters  so  thickly  on  the  orange 
and  lime  trees,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  tenth 
part  can  be  gathered.  Above  all,  towers  the 
date-palm,  adding  its  shade  to  the  sombre  pic- 
ture. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  den- 
sity of  this  shade  by  the  effect  it  produces  in 
lessening  the  terrestrial  radiation.  A  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  which,  within  the 
house,  stood  at  55  deg.,  six  inches  from  the 
ground  fell  to  45  deg.  From  this  cause, 
and  an  abundance  of  water,  they  are  always 
saturated  with  damp,  and  even  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  possess  a  clammy  coolness.  Such 
spots  present,  indeed,  a  singular  and  peculiar 
scene,  unequalled  perhaps  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Of  this,  nothing  can  furnish  a  more 
striking  idea  than  the  list  of  their  productions, 
all  of  which  are  frequently  reared  in  a  plot  of 
ground  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  in 
diameter;  and  I  am  confident  no  equal  space, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  will  aftord  a  cata- 
logue  more   numerous   and   variod,  more 
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hixuriaiit  in  growth,    or  more    perfect  in 

"  In  prosecuting  his  journey  still  north- 
wcsiward,  he  c;inie  to  tiie  town  of  Ihrah,  by 
v.  hicli  iime  tlie  I'ohage  was  gradually  becom- 
ing more  ilense,  and  to  a  degree  that  sur- 
prised him.  In  this  town  the  architecture  is 
striking  ;  the  windows  and  doors  still  exhibit- 
ing the  Saracenic  arch,  while  every  part  of 
the  building  is  profusely  decorated  with  orna- 
ments of  stucco  in  bas  relief,  some,  he  adds, 
in  very  good  taste.  The  doors  are  also  cased 
with  brass,  and  having  rings  and  other  mas- 
sive ornaments  of  the  same  metal.  But  what 
we  longed  for  most  was  to  hear  of  the  earth's 
improving  and  enlarging  fertility  as  he  travels 
inland ;  nor  are  we  disappointed  ;  for,  says 
the  author,  as  he  and  his  companions  crossed 
at  Minna  open  cultivated  fields,  presenting  on 
either  hand  lofty  almond,  citron,  and  orange 
trees,  which  yielded  a  delicious  fragrance, 
exclamations  of  astonishment  and  admiration 
burst  from  them. 

'"Is  this  Arabia,"  we  said;  "this  the 
country  we  have  looked  on  heretofore  as  a 
desert  ?"  Verdant  fields  of  grain  and  sugar- 
cane stretching  along  for  miles  are  before  us; 
streams  of  water,  flowing  in  all  directions, 
intersect  our  path ;  and  the  happy  and  con- 
tented appearance  of  the  peasants,  agreeably 
helps  to  fill  up  the  smiling  picture  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere was  delightfully  clear  and  pure;  and, 
as  we  trotted  joyously  along,  giving  or  re- 
turning the  salutation  of  peace  or  welcome,  I 
could  almost  fancy  we  had  at  last  reached  that 
"  Araby  the  blessed,"  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  existing  only  in  the 
fictions  of  our  poets.' 

"  Our  author  even  penetrated  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  traversed  not  without  peril 
some  of  their  paths.  Some  of  the  deserts 
were  frightfully  steep  as  well  as  slippery. 
But  mark  what  Mahommedan  faith  will  do. 

'  No  consideration  (says  our  traveller,  on 
one  occasion)  would  have  induced  me  to  ride 
down,  and  I  should  have  thought  no  human 
being  in  his  senses  would  have  attempted  it ; 
but  our  old  guide,  the  Sheikh,  after  accom- 
plishing half  the  descent,  was  so  fagged,  that, 
notwithstanding  every  remonstrance  of  ours, 
he  mounted  his  ass,  and  thus  safely  accom- 
plished the  remainder  of  the  pass.'  "  Friend 
Seyyid,"  observed  I,  "  if  you  make  the  at- 
tempt, you  will  most  assuredly  break  your 
neck."  "  It  may  be  so,"  he  replied,  "  but 
Allah  Akbar  (God  is  great,)  and  I  am  tired."  ' 
"  We  must  no  longer  abide  with  any  de- 
gree of  regularity  by  the  side  of  our  author, 
but  make  one  or  two  random  strides,  trusting 
to  fortune  to  guide  us  to  some  of  the  passages 
in  his  entertaining  and  valuable  volumes  that 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 
Here  is  one  about  the  pearl  fishery,  exactly 
suitable. 

'  The  pearl  bank  extends  from  Sharja  to 
Biddulph's  Group.  The  bottom  is  of  shelly 
sand  and  broken  coral,  and  the  depths  vary 
from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms.  The  right  of 
fishing  on  the  bank  is  common,  but  alterca- 
tions between  rival  tribes  are  not  unfrequent. 
Should  the  presence  of  a  vessel  of  war  prevent 
them  from  settling  these  disputes  on  the  spot. 


they  are  generally  decided  on  the  island  where 
they  land  to  open  their  oysters.  In  order  to 
check  such  quarrels,  which,  if  permitted, 
would  lead  to  general  confusion,  two  govern- 
ment vessels  are  usually  cruising  on  the  bank.' 

'  Their  boats  are  of  various  sizes,  and  of 
various  construction,  averaging  from  ten  to 
fifty  tons.  During  one  season  it  is  computed 
that  the  island  of  Bahrein  furnishes,  of  all 
sizes,  three  thousand  five  hundred  ;  the  Per- 
sian coast,  one  hundred ;  and  the  space  be- 
tween Bahrein  and  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf, 
including  the  Pirate  coast,  seven  hundred. 
The  value  of  the  pearls  obtained  at  these 
several  ports  is  estimated  at  forty  lacs  of  dol- 
lars, or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Their 
boats  carry  a  crew  varying  from  eight  to 
forty  men,  and  the  number  of  mariners  thus 
employed  at  the  height  of  the  season  is  rather 
above  thirty  thousand.  None  receive  any 
definite  wages,  but  each  has  a  share  of  the 
profits  upon  the  whole.  A  small  tax  is  also 
levied  on  each  boat  by  the  Sheikh  of  the  port 
to  which  it  belongs.  During  this  period  they 
live  on  dates  and  fish,  of  which  the  latter  are 
numerous  and  good,  and  to  such  meagre  diet 
our  small  presents  of  rice  were  a  most  wel- 
come addition.  Where  polypi  abound,  they 
envelope  themselves  in  a  white  garment ;  but 
in  general,  with  the  exception  of  a  cloth  around 
their  waist,  they  are  perfectly  naked.  When 
about  to  proceed  to  business,  they  divide  them- 
selves into  two  parties,  one  of  which  remains 
in  the  boat  to  haul  up  the  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  diving.  The  latter  having  provided 
themselves  with  a  small  basket,  jump  over- 
board, and  place  their  feet  on  a  stone,  to  which 
a  line  is  attached.  Upon  a  given  signal,  this 
is  let  go,  and  they  sink  with  it  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  oysters  are  thickly  clustered,  eight 
or  ten  may  be  procured  at  each  descent ;  the 
line  is  then  jerked,  and  the  person  stationed 
in  the  boat  hauls  the  diver  up  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible.  The  period  during  which 
they  can  remain  under  water  has  been  much 
over-rated  ;  one  minute  is  the  average,  and  I 
never  knew  them,  but  on  one  occasion,  to  ex- 
ceed a  minute  and  a  half.' 

'  Accidents  do  not  very  frequently  occur 
from  sharks,  but  the  saw  fish  (the  Antiguorum 
of  Linnaeus)  is  much  dreaded.  Instances 
where  related  to  me  where  the  divers  had  been 
completely  cut  in  two  by  these  monsters,  which 
attain,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  far  larger  size 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  I 
have  met  with  them.  As  the  character  of 
this  fish  may  not  bo  familiar  to  the  general 
reader,  I  will  add  a  few  words  in  the  way  of 
description.  They  are  of  an  oblong  rounded 
form,  their  head  being  somewhat  flattened 
from  the  fore  part,  and  tapering  more  abrupt- 
ly towards  the  tail.  They  usually  measui-e 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  being 
covered  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  of  a  dark 
colour  above,  but  white  beneath.  The  terrific 
weapon  from  whence  they  derive  their  name, 
is  a  flat  projecting  snout,  six  feet  in  length, 
four  inches  in  breadth,  armed  on  either  side 
with  spines  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  shark.' 

'  Diving  is  considered  very  detrimental  to 
health,  and  without  doubt  it  shortens  the  life  of 
those  who  much  practise  it.    In  order  to  aid 


the  retention  of  breath,  the  diver  places  a  piece 
of  elastic  horn  over  his  nostrils,  which  bind 
them  closely  together.  He  does  not  enter 
the  boat  each  time  he  rises  to  the  surface, 
ropes  being  attached  to  the  side,  to  which  he 
clings,  until  he  has  obtained  breath  for  another 
attempt.  As  soon  as  the  fishermen  have  filled 
their  boats,  they  proceed  to  some  of  the  islands 
with  which  the  bank  is  studded,  and  there, 
with  masts,  oars,  and  sails,  construct  tents. 
They  estimate  the  unopened  oysters  at  two 
dollars  a  hundred.' 

"  When  on  the  subject  of  fishery,  let  us  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  our  angling  friends 
a  description  where  the  scope  for  hook  and 
line,  as  well  as  dexterity  of  hand,  must  be  un- 
rivalled. 

'The  whole  coast  abounds  with  fish;  and 
as  the  natives  have  but  few  canoes,  they  gene- 
rally substitute  a  single  inflated  skin,  or  two 
of  these,  having  a  flat  board  across  them.  On 
this  frail  contrivance  the  fisher  seats  himself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net,  or  plays 
his  hook  and  line.  Some  capital  sport  must 
arise  occasionally  when  the  sharks,  which  are 
here  very  numerous  and  large,  gorge  the  bait; 
for,  whenever  this  occurs,  unless  the  angler 
cuts  his  line,  and  that,  as  the  shark  is  more 
valued  than  any  other  fish,  he  is  often  unwill- 
ing to  do,  nothing  can  prevent  his  rude  ma- 
chine from  following  their  track  ;  and  the 
fisherman  is  sometimes,  in  consequence^ 
carried  out  a  great  distance  to  sea.  It  re- 
quires considerable  dexterity  to  secure  these 
monsters  ;  for  when  they  are  hauled  up  near 
to  the  skins,  they  struggle  a  good  deal  ;  iand 
if  they  happen  to  jerk  the  fisherman  from  his 
seat,  the  infuriate  monster  is  said  to  dash  at 
once  at  him.  Many  accidents,  I  learn,  arise 
in  this  manner;  but  if  they  succeed  in  getting 
him  quickly  alongside,  they  soon  despatch 
him  by  a  few  blows  on  the  snout.' 

"  The  author  took  a  trip  from  Tor,  a  sea- 
port near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  to 
Suez,  and  subsequently  from  Tor  to  Mount 
Sinai.  We  have  of  late  had  several  accounts 
of  this  latter  place  so  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  must  now  content  ourselves  with  a  speci- 
men of  Bedowin  reasoning  which  was  learned 
in  its  vicinity. 

'  At  daylight  we  shared  some  excellent 
cofTee  which  the  Bedowins  had  prepared  for 
us.  Instead  of  grinding  them  as  we  do,  they 
pound  their  berries  between  two  stones,  and 
that  only  when  they  are  required  for  use.  The 
addition  of  milk  and  sugar  is  unknown,  and 
water  being  used  in  less  proportion  than  is 
customary  in  Europe,  their  coffee  is  conse- 
quently very  strong.' 

'  A  group  of  Bedowins  were  disputing  re- 
specting the  sanity  of  Lady  Esther  Stanhope  ; 
one  party  strenously  maintaining  that  it  was 
impossible  a  lady  so  charitable,  so  munificent, 
could  be  otherwise  that  in  full  possession  of 
her  faculties.  Their  opponents  alleged  that 
her  assimilating  herself  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
her  anticipated  entry  with  our  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem,  and  other  vagaries  attributed  to 
her,  were  proofs  to  the  contrary.  An  old 
man  with  a  white  beard  called  for  silence — a 
call  from  the  aged  amidst  the  Arabs  is  seldom 
in  vain.    "  She  is  mad,"  said  he ;  and  lower- 
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iiig  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  if  fearful  such 
an"  outrage  against  establisiied  custom  should 
spread  beyond  his  circle,  he  added,  "  for  she 
puts  sugar  to  her  cotlee."  This  was  conclu- 
sive.'  " 

LETTERS   FROM   THE  OLD  >^ORLD. 

BV  A  LADY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
i;Concluded  from  paje 

The  ride  from  the  Hague  to  Haarlem  was 
delightful  indeed.  The  road  itself  is  beauti- 
fully paved  all  the  way  with  small  yellow 
bricks,  set  on  their  edge,  over  which  was  a 
layer  of  line  white  sand,  to  prevent  noise  and 
to  protect  the  bricks.  Each  side  of  the  road 
is  lined  with  a  row  of  handsome  trees,  the 
whole  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  ;  some- 
times there  are  several  rows  on  each  side, 
forming  deep  shady  avenues  for  pedestrians. 
For  several  miles  after  leaving  the  Hague, 
the  road  passes  through  a  noble  forest,  occa- 
sionally intersected  by  vistas,  some  of  which 
are  terminated  by  magnificent  chateaux.  All 
the  way,  at  short  intervals,  are  the  beautiful 
country  scats  of  the  more  wealthy  Dutchmen, 
with  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  decorated 
in  a  style  of  neatness  and  elegance  which  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  in  Holland.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  female  peasantry  was  very 
singular,  from  their  curious  costume — short 
gowns  with  high  waists  were  universal — also, 
a  peculiar  head-dress  of  gold,  a  sort  of  broad 
clasp,  beginning  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
covering  the  temples,  to  which  was  appended 
numerous  rings  and  other  ornaments. 

At  Haarlem,  we  went  to  see  and  hear  its 
celebrated  organ,  with  its  eight  thousand  pipes 
and  sixty  stops.  Also,  the  extensive  flower 
gardens,  so  much  celebrated  for  their  tulips ; 
1  purchased  some  fine  specimens  to  send  home. 
When  the  Duke  of  Alva  took  the  city  of 
Haarlem  in  1572,  after  a  protracted  seige  and 
desperate  defence,  and  even  after  a  capitula- 
tion wherein  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants should  be  spared,  except  about  fifty 
which  were  named,  he  barbarously  and  treach- 
erously put  every  human  being  to  the  sword. 

Between  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  there 
is  a  large  lake,  about  fourteen  miles  diameter 
each  way.  This  immense  sheet  of  water  now 
covers  what  once  was  a  fertile  piece  of  coun- 
try, covered  with  villages.  The  road  between 
the  two  cities  runs  on  a  strip  of  land  between 
the  lake  and  a  branch  of  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Alongside  of  the  road  is  a  canal.  We  omit- 
ted visiting  Leydon,  as  we  wished  to  be  at 
Amsterdam  at  a  particular  day.  There  is 
such  a  sameness  in  all  the  cities  of  Holland, 
except  the  Hague,  that  the  traveller  can  the 
better  spare  one  of  them. 

Amsterdam  is  the  queen  of  Holland  cities, 
and  is  of  very  great  extent,  being  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  very  strongly 
fortified,  and  all  the  houses  are  built  on  long 
piles  driven  through  mud  down  to  the  sub- 
stratum of  hard  gravel.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  kinds  of  wood  employed  for  piles  many 
years  since,  have  now  become  so  valuable,  as 
to  be  worth,  and  would  now  sell  for  as  much 


as  the  house  and  the  area  on  which  it  stands. 
Stranger  things  have  happened  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  than  that, of  the  millions  of 
fine  sticks  which  now  stand  erect  under  the 
foundation  of  this  now  great  commercial  city, 
one  day  riding  the  mountain  wave  as  7iiasts 
for  Indiamen  and  frigates.  The  same  arrange- 
ments of  canals,  with  broad  streets  on  each 
side  lined  with  trees,  exist  here  as  in  Rotter- 
dam. This  city  appears  to  carry  on  a  far 
greater  commerce  than  any  city  in  Holland. 
There  is  a  curious  custom  here  of  employing 
a  sort  of  sledge  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  in- 
stead of  drays  and  carts.  The  object  is  to 
prevent  ihe^ar  which  wheeled  vehicles  cause, 
and  which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
houses,  standing  on  the  tops  of  trees.  We 
have  spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  public 
and  private  collections  of  fine  paintings  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools;  but  I  will  not 
inflict  on  you  a  catalogue  of  them. 

Every  one  who  visits  Amsterdam  makes  an 
excursion  to  Saardam,  the  place  where  Peter 
the  Great  worked  at  ship  building,  in  order 
to  learn  the  art,  and  carry  it  to  his  own  coun- 
tr}'.  The  book  says  that,  "  1696  a  singular 
personage  presented  himself  at  Saardam  in 
the  dress  of  a  sailor,  and  hired  himself  as  a 
shipwright  to  one  of  the  builders.  He  ate, 
drank,  slept,  and  worked  with  the  other  car- 
penters ;  and  by  his  jocularity,  and  a  certain 
superiority  which  he  could  not  conceal,  ac- 
quired the  name  of 'Master  Peter.'  Several 
weeks  elapsed  ere  it  was  suspected  that  master 
Peter  was  anything  more  than  a  journeyman 
shipwright ;  but  when  it  was  at  length  dis- 
covered that  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  was 
concealed  under  this  mean  appearance,  his 
companions  began  to  treat  him  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  Master  Peter,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  all  their  former  familiarity- 
should  be  resumed,  and  continued  to  associate 
with  them  until  he  became  a  good  pilot,  an 
excellent  shipwright,  and  had  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  construction  of  every 
part  of  a  ship  of  war."  I  saw  the  ship  yard 
where  he  worked,  also  the  small  cottage  where 
he  resided  ;  it  is  now  covered  with  a  substan- 
tial building  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
weather,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity.  It 
remains  just  as  Peter  left  it.  Hundreds  of 
names  of  visiters,  from  emperors  down  to 
simple  cits,  are  written  and  carved  upon  the 
walls  and  weather  boards.  This  is  the  coun- 
try of  wind  mills,  and  Saardam  is  the  capital 
of  them.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  Dutch 
wind  mill,  then  you  have  never  seen  a  wind 
mill  at  all ;  nothing  else  deserves  the  name. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  mechanics,  or  I  might 
describe  to  you  one  of  the  huge,  strange,  and 
"  wonder-working"  machines.  All  the  timber 
for  the  navy  is  here  sawed  by  them.  All  the 
grain  of  the  nation  is  ground,  and  the  surplus 
water  of  the  country  is  pumped  over  the  dykes 
into  the  sea,  by  them.  It  is  said  that  at  Saar- 
dam the  number  of  wind  mills  exceed  two 
thousand.  What  a  fine  field  for  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha.  If  Saardam  is  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  the  world,  the  beautiful  village 
of  Brock  is  in  this  respect  the  very  pink  of 
propriety.  Every  house  has  a  small  garden 
around  it,  and  each  one  is  built  in  a  dilferent 


manner  from  its  neighbour;  all  are  fantastic 
enough,  and  in  supreme  Dutch  taste. 

"  The  streets  are  divided  by  little  rivulets, 
paved  in  mosaic  work,  with  variegated  bricks, 
pebbles,  and  shells,  and  kept  in  such  exquisite 
order,  that  a  dog  or  cat  are  seldom  seen  to 
trespass  upon  them.  Carriages  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  village,  and  it  is  said  a  law 
formerly  existed,  which  obliged  passengers 
to  take  off  their  shoes  in  summer  as  soon  as 
they  entered  it." 

The  streets  are  sprinkled  with  white  beach 
sand,  and  "  drawn"  with  the  broom  into  as 
many  curves  and  angles  as  the  mathematical 
ingenuity  of  the  Dutch  housemaids  can  fur- 
nish. 

Returning  to  Amsterdam,  we  visited  the 
stupendous  canal  which  communicates  direct- 
ly with  the  sea,  thus  avoiding  the  dangerous, 
uncertain,  and  tedious  circuit  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  An  immense  lock  at  each  end  will  take 
in  the  largest  merchant  ship — we  saw  several 
being  drawn  by  horses. 

The  immense  dykes  which  defend  Holland 
from  the  sea  are  nowhere  seen  to  so  great 
advantage  as  at  Amsterdam.  One  walks  along 
the  outer  line  of  warehouses  through  a  broad 
street,  and  on  the  seaward  side,  he  sees  the 
shipping  far  above  his  head,  the  dyke  forming 
a  broad  quay,  on  which  cargoes  are  unloaded. 
Should  this  dyke  give  way  in  any  part,  the 
whole  city  would  in  a  few  minutes  be  laid 
many  feet  under  water,  and  thousands  of  lives, 
with  millions  of  property,  be  destroyed.  This 
is  the  cleanest  and  neatest  commercial  city  I 
ever  saw ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
her  daughter  of  the  West. 

The  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht  is 
lined  on  each  side  with  the  country  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  merchants,  bankers,  and  Ren- 
tiers, of  the  commercial  metropolis.  I  have 
nowhere  seen  so  much  comfort  and  quiet  gen- 
tility, as  is  here  manifested  in  these  rural  re- 
treats. The  moisture  of  the  climate  keeps 
up  the  verdure  during  the  heats  of  summer; 
and  while  in  France  and  Germany  every  thing 
wears  a  pale  and  sickly  hue,  here,  all  is  of  a 
bright  emerald  green.  I  have  said  nothing 
to  you  yet  of  the  beautiful  herds  of  cows 
which  sprinkle  the  green  pastures  of  Holland. 
The  best  pictures  of  Paul  Potter  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  their  extreme  beauty. 

The  city  of  Utrecht  is  of  a  much  more  an- 
cient  date  than  any  other  in  Holland — in  fact, 
it  is  not  built  in  the  hollow  land  ;  it  stands 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  upland,  where  the  form- 
er meadows,  or  swamps,  began.  It  was  a 
Roman  station.  Owing  to  the  height  of  the 
ground,  the  canals  here  are  far  below  the 
streets,  the  banks  being  twenty  feet  high. 
From  the  cellar  of  each  house,  there  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage  under  the  street  to  the 
canal ;  and  here  the  house-maids  are  seen 
scrubbing  their  utensils,  and  washing  vege- 
tables, among  which  the  national  vegetable, 
the  carrot,  is  the  most  conspicuous — Orange 
Bovenf  Utrecht  is  very  similar  to  all  the 
other  Dutch  towns,  and  contains  over  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  old  cathedral  was  nearly  destroyed 
during  some  of  the  civil  wars — only  one  side 
is  left  standing,  which  is  now  used  for  Divine 
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soiviiT.  It^  immni.-ic  towor  remains  intiict — 
It  IS  lu  arly  tlvo  humlrecl  feet  higl).  We  as- 
loiu'u  il  ii,  ami  liiul  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
anil  most  (  .(-'(  //.sm-c  views  to  be  (bund  in  Europe. 
A\  o  IkuI  ,'/;(■  ;/■//,./(■  of  Holland  spread  at  our 
I'ei't  like  a  map.  iMom  Amsterdam  to  Rot- 
tenlam,  and  in  swccpini^  the  horizon,  the  dis- 
tant sea  is  seen,  with  the  high  hills  of  sand, 
or  "  downs,"  which  line  the  coast  and  protect 
it  from  the  winter  storms.  "  Fifty-one  walled 
cities  and  towns"  may  be  seen  from  the  top 
of  this  tower,  with  canals  innumerable. 

The  Coronation. — An  official  statement  has 
been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  "  of 
the  sum  which  may  probably  be  required  to 
defray  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  on  account 
of  the  coronation,"  and  the  estimate  is  70,000/. 
From  a  calculation  which  has  been  made  by 
persons  very  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  duty 
payable  to  government  on  the  timber  used  in 
the  erection  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
streets  on  the  line  through  which  the  royal 
procession  had  to  pass,  and  for  illuminations, 
&c.,  will  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  expense  incurred  by  government  for 
this  coronation.  The  sum  paid  by  the, public 
for  seats  from  which  to  have  a  view  of  the 
coronation  procession,  has  been  stated  to  be 
not  less  than  200,000Z.  Besides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  who  had  witnessed  it, 
there  was  not  fewer  than  400,000  persons 
who  had  come  up  from  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  so  that,  including  the  foreigners 
who  had  come  over  to  see  it,  there  was  not 
less  than  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  London 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  many  days  before 
and  since. —  The  Watchman. 
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We  have  received  "  The  West  Indian  and 
Jamaica  Gazette,"  of  Aug.  16th,  forwarded 
by  some  kind  friend  of  that  island.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  filled  with  accounts  of  enter- 
tainments, grand  dinner  parties,  &c.  given  on 
different  estates  by  the  late  apprentices,  in 
commemoration  of  their  recent  happy  disen- 
thralment,  at  which  the  governor,  magistrates, 
and  other  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  property,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  cordially  and  harmo- 
niously mingled  and  participated  with  the  ap- 
prentices. It  would  appear  that  the  state  of 
things  in  the  main  continued  to  be  peaceful 
and  orderly,  and  that  the  few  instances  of  a 
contrary  character,  were  almost  invariably 
the  consequence  of  disagreement  between  the 
proprietors  and  labourers  in  regard  to  wages, 
or  in  other  respects  the  injudicious  conduct 
of  the  former.  The  subjoined  extract  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject : — 

"  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  The  Desperates  are  panic  struck  ;  for 
the  accounts  from  the  country  describe  every 
parish  in  the  island  as  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity.  The  labourers  are  returning  to 
work  after  their  (certainly  not  long)  jubilee, 
when  the  importance  to  them  of  the  mighty 


change  in  their  condition  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration. In  many  parts  they  have  resumed 
their  usual  occupations,  without  having  come 
to  any  agreement  with  their  employers,  pre- 
ferring to  wait  until  the  general  rate  of  wages, 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  shall  be  as- 
certained. We  hope,  for  the  continued  culti- 
vation of  the  country,  that  this  will  be  done 
speedily.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  working  population,  however  well  dis- 
posed, will  be  long  content  to  give  their  time 
and  labour  without  some  fixed  assurance  of 
an  adequate  return.  They  have  done  their 
duty  by  resuming  their  labours.  Let  em- 
ployers do  theirs  by  paying  them  such  wages 
as  will  secure  them  the  advantages  that  ought 
to  accompany  freedom,  afford  them  increased 
comfort  and  conveniences,  and  forward  their 
social,  as  well  as  moral,  inclination. 

"  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  too  many 
persons  in  this  colony  who,  to  attain  their 
peculiar  ends,  are  using  every  effort  to  keep 
the  labouring  population  in  a  state  of  doubt 
and  turmoil.  If  they  do  not  find  mischief, 
they  endeavour  to  make  it.  They  are  fishes 
who  delight  to  swim  in  troubled  waters,  which 
hide  their  designs  and  movements  from  their 
intended  prey,  until  they  are  in  a  situation  to 
open  their  wide  mouths  and  swallow  it  up. 
The  prey  they  have  now  in  view  are  the 
broad  lands  and  rich  canefields  of  the  absent 
proprietors.  They  are  playing  over  again, 
but  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  game  of 
1S34,  and  endeavouring  to  create,  by  means 
of  their  chief  organ,  the  Despatch,  a  ground- 
less panic,  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  property.  We  could  point  out  several  per- 
sons who  have  the  reputation  in  the  commu- 
nity of  being  honest  men,  who  are  on  the 
look  out,  and  have  enormous  funds  ready,  for 
the  purchase  of  land.  We  know  even  over- 
seers and  managers  who,  in  their  petty  way, 
do  all  they  can  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  in 
order  that  with  the  few  hundreds  they  have 
laid  by,  they  may  be  enabled  to  purchase 
property  worth  as  many  thousands.  These 
men,  intent  on  their  nefarious  speculations, 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  unsettle  and 
disturb  the  minds  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. They  have  served  on  them  illegal  no- 
tices to  quit,  and  are  even  threatening  them 
with  immediate  ejectment,  in  the  face  of  the 
law  which  allows  them  to  retain  possession  of 
their  houses  and  grounds  until  the  1st  Novem- 
ber next,  or  are  demanding  rent  for  the  time 
intervening,  to  which  they  have  no  legal 
right.  They  are  pounding  their  cattle,  kill- 
ing their  hogs,  and  mocking  and  provoking 
them  by  offering  them  a  rate  of  wages  which 
they  know  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is  clear 
that  these  designing  agitators  do  not  wish  the 
negroes  to  work  at  present,  nor  until  their 
own  ends  are  accomplished.  It  is  plainly 
their  aim  and  determination  to  force  the  pro- 
prietor to  a  sale  of  his  lands  at  a  rate  far  be- 
low their  value,  or  to  lease  them  to  themselves 
at  a  nominal  rent.  We  call  upon  the  great 
West  Indian  proprietors  in  England  to  open 
their  eyes  before  it  be  too  late,  and  to  give 
at  once  the  orders,  and  make  the  changes  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  colony  from  troubles,  and 
themselves  from  ruin." 


The  printed  epistle  forwarded  by  a  friend 
was  inserted  near  the  close  of  our  vol.  9. 

Evening  School  for  Coloured  Men. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  coloured  persons,  has 
opened  a  school  for  men  in  the  school  house 
in  Willing's  Alley. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  admission, 
are  requested  to  make  early  application  to 
either  of  the  undersigned,  or  to  the  teacher 
at  the  room. 

J.  C.  Allen,  No.  180,  South  Second  st. 
James  Kite,  No.  129,  Walnut  st. 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  36,  North  Front  st. 
Geo.  M.  Alsop,  Seventh,  above  Brown  st. 
Benj.  Lowry,  Almond  street  wharf. 

It  would  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  Association,  if  a  larger  number  of  young 
Friends  could  be  induced  to  co-operate  with 
it.  All  such,  therefore,  as  feel  an  interest  in 
the  work,  and  are  willing  to  devote  a  small 
portion  of  their  time  to  promote  it,  are  par- 
ticularly invited  to  become  members  of  this 
Association.  Any  Friend  who  may  wish  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  can  obtain 
it,  on  application  to  the  secretary,  Wm.  H. 
Brown,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Commerce 
street. 

A  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
Friends'  school  at  Newton,  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to 

Benjamin  Cooper,  ^ 
Isaac  Jones,  I  y  , 

John  M.  Kaighn,  or  (  . 
Joseph  B.  Cooper,  J 
10th  mo.  4lh,  1838. 

A  young  man  of  good  literary  acquirements, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  wanted 
to  take  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at 
New  Garden,  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  North  Carolina.  Ap- 
plication to  be  made  to  the  committee  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  addressed  to  Phineas 
Nixon,  Postmaster,  Nixon's,  Randolph  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina. 

A  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Mathematical  School.  Application  may 
be  made  to 

Enoch  Lewis,  New  Garden. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington. 
Thomas  Kite,  32,  N.  Fifth  st. 
Thomas  Kimber,  8,  S.  Fourth  st. 
Philada.  2th  tno.  20th,  1838. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Northbridge, 
Worcester  county,  Mass.,  on  the  14tii  of  ninth  month, 
Edward  Buffington,  son  of  Daniel  Buffington,  of  Fall 
River,  to  Sarah  Ann  Hathaway,  of  Norlhbridge. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  19th  of  seventh  month,  Benjamin  L.  Crane, 
son  of  George  Crane,  to  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel P.  Hoag,  of  Raisin. 


Died,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  near  five  month?, 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  the  first 
month,  1838,  Susan  Judkins,  wife  of  William  Judkins, 
M.  D.,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age.  Her  pious  exam- 
pie  and  precious  memory  will  long  be  cherished. 
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From  Animal  Jloiiitor.  1S3S. 

Sarah  Biwron,  Ayton,  Yorkshire  (England) 

tcko  died  sixth  mo.  23d,  1837,  aged  60. 

She  WHS  the  wife  of  Joshua  Bnwron,  and 
daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Coning  of 
Giiisborough.  Slie  was  from  a  child  of  a 
delicate  conslitution :  and  between  the  thir- 
tieth and  tortiolh  year  of  her  age,  was  twice 
brought  near  the  brink  of  the  grave.  From 
a  subsequent  disease,  the  rhennuuic  gout,  she 
had  sutiered  at  seasons  about  twenty  years; 
and  for  the  last  twelve  was  pieveiiled  attend- 
ing meetings;  and  for  about  seven  months 
she  was  contined  to  her  room.  Three  years 
previous  to  her  decease,  her  sufferings  were 
at  times  almost  indescribable.  IMysterious  are 
the  wavs  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  limited  capacity  of  man. 

The  object  of  preserving  memorials  of  the 
dead,  is,  that  the  living  may  be  benefited  ; 
hence,  a  few  of  her  expressions  in  her  last 
illness  have  been  selected  ;  but  as  they  were 
not  taken  down  just  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
there  may  be  a  little  ^uriation  in  the  words, 
but  the  sense  is  carefully  preserved.  This 
dear  friend  had  a  guarded  education,  and  was 
religiously  inclined  in  her  youth  ;  yet  was 
often  sensible  of  omissions  and  commissions, 
being  of  a  lively  disposition,  which  at  times 
exceeded  due  bounds,  and  often  occasioned 
her  to  feel  condemnation.  She  was  generous 
and  kind  to  the  poor ;  and  when  under  her 
parental  roof,  a  small  income  was  allowed 
her  yearly  for  clothing,  she  sacrificed  one 
third  at  least  by  denying  herself  of  some 
things,  that  she  might  supply  the  wants  of 
others.  In  the  year  1821  she  was  married 
to  Joshua  Bowron. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  decease,  she  re- 
marked to  a  friend,  that  her  bodily  afflictions 
were  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  have  her 
mind  properly  stayed  on  the  one  desirable 
object.  W  hen  she  looked  towards  a  future 
state,  she  could  feel  but  little  access  to  the 
Living  Fountain  ;  poverty,  desertion,  and  the 
buffetings  of  Satan,  were  her  constant  com- 
panions. She  then  added  :  "  But  one  even- 
ing latterly,  I  was  favoured  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  with  such  quietude  and  stillness  as  I 
never  before  experienced,  accompanied  with 
a  blessed  evidence  that,  in  mercy,  a  mansion 
would  be  prepared  for  me.  At  this  time  all 
doubts  and  fears,  with  which  I  had  been  pre- 
viously tried,  subsided.  The  enemy  appeared 
disarmed  of  his  power  to  tempt  and  try  me ; 
and  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy  the 
world  was  stained  in  my  view ;  I  felt  I  loved 
all,  and  could  leave  all,  and  would  rather  go 
than  stay." 

5th  day  evening,  18th  of  5th  mo.  On  re- 
covering from  a  fainting  fit  she  requested  all 
present  to  sit  down.  At  this  time  she  was 
remarkably  favoured  and  resigned,  and  en- 
treated the  same  for  her  dear  connections, 
that  they  might,  in  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  give  her  up  freely ;  particularly,  as  she 
expressed,  her  beloved  sister  with  whom  she 
had  been  closely  united ;  hoping  the  Lord 
God  of  Elijah  would  be  near  to  support  her; 
adding,  she  believed  her  beloved  husband  had 
in  some  degree  been  enabled  to  resign  her. 


On  sixth  day  evening,  she  revived  the  sub- 
ject of  her  tried  state,  and  said  :  "  The  Lord 
had  then  withdrawn  the  sensible  influence  of 
his  Holy  Spirit;  and  at  these  seasons  I  could 
hardly  breathe  the  language, — '  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me.'  "  These,  she  observed,  were 
tossing  days  and  proving  nights,  her  mouth 
sconu  d  closed  like  a  "  spring  shut  up,  and  a 
fountain  sealed  ;"  but  now  her  captive  spirit 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  her  bonds  broken; 
that  it  was  her  desire  in  her  dying  moments 
to  be  enabled  to  testify  unto  others,  what  the 
Lord  her  God  had  done  for  her  soul." 

Getting  into  bed  occasioned  much  suffering, 
and  her  younger  sister  standing  by  in  great 
sorrow,  the  dear  invalid  looked  at  her  and 
said  :  "  Will  not  this  make  thee  resign  me 
and  give  me  up  into  the  hands  of  my  dear 
Redeemer."    "  I  commit  all  to  him." 

26th.  To  her  sister  she  said:  "Beloved 
sister,  thou  hast  never  wished  to  deceive  me, 
or  settle  me  in  a  false  security."  To  her 
husband  :  "  I  can  testify  thou  hast  been  a 
kind  husband ;  thou  hast  not  withheld  one 
thing  from  me  which  would  tend  to  my  com- 
fort." After  which  she  supplicated  :  "  Oh  ! 
merciful  Father,  if  consistent  with  thy  holy 
will,  take  me  this  night  to  thyself ;  if  not,  be 
pleased  to  grant  me  resignation,  and  give 
ability  to  say  '  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,' 
and  enable  me  to  drink  this  bitter  cup  with 
patience.  I  trust  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
Thou  hast  given  me  an  evidence  that  Thou  wilt 
graciously  receive  me,  and  blot  out  all  my 
transgressions." 

28th.  A  day  of  severe  illness;  she  said: 
"  O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  !  O  grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory  !" 

6  mo.  4th.  When  several  were  present, 
she  said  :  "  Once  more  is  my  mouth  opened 
to  praise  the  Lord,  who  has  again  set  the 
captive  spirit  at  liberty."  She  then  inter- 
ceded :  "  Oh  !  heavenly  Father,  be  pleased, 
if  consistent  with  thy  blessed  will,  this  day  to 
cut  the  work  short  in  righteousness."  On  her 
sister  reading  a  consolatory  message  to  her 
from  a  dear  friend,  she  seemed  sensible  that 
such  communications  were  strengthening  and 
cordial  to  the  mind  ;  but  added  :  "  Thou  know- 
est  it  would  not  be  food  of  itself  sufficiently 
sustaining  to  feed  upon."  After  a  violent  at- 
tack of  sickness,  she  looked  at  her  husband 
and  sister  with  an  animated  countenance,  and 
said  in  a  melodious  voice  :  "  Pray  to  the  Lord 
without  ceasing  for  me,  that  he  would  cut 
short  the  work." 

6th  sixth  mo.  was  a  conflicting  forenoon ; 
she  appeared  sinking  away ;  and  although 
sensible  of  pain  could  hardly  articulate  so  as 
to  be  understood.  A  friend  feeling  much  at 
her  distress  said  :  "  Don't  be  discouraged,  the 
Great  Physician  is  near  to  help  thee."  To 
the  surprise  of  those  present  she  replied  em- 
phatically, in  a  strong  and  audible  voice;  "  I 
know  he  is, — he  will  come, — he  will  come 
quickly;" — and  looking  at  her  husband  with 
an  animated  countenance  :  "  My  dear,  be  en- 
couraged— I  am  not  forsaken."  Addressing 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  there  some 
time  on  a  visit,  she  said  :  "  I  love  thee  much; 
and  I  hope  the  present  season  will  be  one  of 
deep  instruction  to  thee,  letting  thee  see  the 


necessity  of  a  conformity  to  the  Divine  will. 
Remember  the  Lord  loveth  an  early  sacrifice; 
I  hope  thou  wilt  be  willing  to  give  up  to  his 
requirings.  This  advice  is  from  one  who  de- 
sires thy  present  and  everlasting  well-being." 
Several  friends  standing  around  her  bed,  to 
them  she  said  :  "  This  my  protracted  afflic- 
tion, may  not  be  altogether  for  my  sake,  but 
for  yours  and  some  others;  and  oh  !  may  you 
profit  by  it.  I  believe  if  you  are  faithful,  the 
Lord  will  gather  you  nearer  and  nearer  to 
himself."  To  her  servants  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  their  kindness  and  attention  to 
her,  and  said  she  hoped  the  Lord  would  re- 
ward them  for  it.  Then  addressing  her  hus- 
band said  :  "  We  have  been  nearly  united  in 
the  best  things;  and  now  the  time  of  separa- 
tion is  at  hand  ;  but  thou  wilt  be  protected  by 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  will  be  near  to  help 
thee,  and  bless  thee  every  way.  I  must  bow 
to  him  who  is  the  dread  of  nations;  and  when 
this  bitter  cup  is  over,  and  mortality  is  put 
ofi^",  I  humbly  trust  you  may  rejoice  in  hope 
that  a  resting  place  will  be  granted  me." 

7th  of  6  mo.  To  her  sister  she  said  :  "  I 
cannot  be  long  thus  afflicted,  I  feel  many 
fresh  symptoms  of  dissolution  ;  I  am  afraid 
for  dear  Joshua  and  you  all,  lest  you  should 
suffer  in  your  health  should  my  afflictions  be 
prolonged."  She  was,  however,  preserved  in 
much  patience  at  these  times;  and  saw  the 
necessity  both  for  herself  and  attendants,  to 
crave  that  it  might  have  its  perfect  work. 

8th.  Recovering  from  sickness  and  spasms, 
she  looked  up  at  a  friend  with  a  sweet  smile 
and  said  :  "  Do  not  be  discouraged,  I  can  bear 
all  this;"  and  after  some  time  of  silence  said: 
"  There  is  a  stillness  to  be  felt  beyond  words." 
At  another  time  seeing  her  husband  look  sor- 
rowful she  said  :  "  My  dear  !  do  not  mourn  ; 
thou  wilt  not  be  long  after  me ;  and  I  believe 
a  mansion  will  be  prepared  for  thee." 

10th.  She  remarked  her  faith  was  a  little 
more  proved  by  the  absence  of  that  evidence 
with  which  she  had  been  at  seasons  favoured; 
but  she  had  not  wholly  cast  away  her  confi- 
dence. She  hoped  the  good  Shepherd  was 
still  near  to  help  her,  adding :  "  I  have  need 
of  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
interceding  for  me ;  but  I  am  aware  we  are 
not  at  all  times  favoured  to  find  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  I  have  been  ready  to  query 
for  what  cause  I  have  been  thus  afflicted  dur- 
ing the  seven  months'  confinement  above 
stairs." 

In  that  time  her  disorder  became  much  in- 
ternal. It  had  previously  affected  her  more 
externally,  accompanied  with  lameness.  It 
now  frequently  took  an  hour  to  turn  her  in 
bed  ;  and  when  turned  she  could  only  lay  a 
short  time  in  that  position  from  cramp.  Her 
bodily  conflicts  often  occasioned  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits;  at  these  seasons  she  would 
express  a  fear,  lest  her  faith  and  patience 
should  fail.  But  the  sight  and  sense  of  that 
precious  foretaste  of  God's  salvation,  with 
which  she  was  favoured  in  the  fifth  month, 
never  wholly  forsook  her;  nor  did  she  forget 
the  covenant  she  was  enabled  to  make  of 
gioiiig  vp  all :  for  it  was  remarkable,  when 
we  asked  her  advice  about  any  thing,  her  re- 
ply was,  "  You  know  I  have  hft  a//." 
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11th  (1  mo.  "  For  your  encouragement  I 
luav  j^ay,  1  liope  the  pearl  gales  will  be  set 
open  ;  ami  if  1  am  but  witiiin  them,  that  is 

fJlh.  After  a  very  sufl'ering  night  she  sup- 
plicaleil  with  nu  audible  voice:  Oh,  blessed 
and  merciful  Redeemer!  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  call  upon  thy  ever  adorable  name,  re- 
lease me  from  my  sufferings,  if  consistent 
with  thy  Divine  will ;  for  they  are  greater 
than  I  can  express ;  but  if  not,  enable  me  to 
bear  them  with  patience."  Her  husband 
coming  into  the  room  she  said  :  "  It  may  be 
some  consolation  to  thee  and  my  dear  rela- 
tives to  be  told,  that  my  Redeemer  hath 
brought  me  as  it  were  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  hath  dispersed  the  clouds  of 
thick  darkness  which  seemed  to  surround 
me ;  and  I  believe  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
gates  will  be  open  to  receive  me." 

15th  6  mo.  "  Although  this  poor  tabernacle 
has  been  deeply  afflicted,  I  trust  it  will  soon 
be  released,  and  a  resting  place  will  be  grant- 
ed me ;  which  will  more  than  compensate  for 
all  my  sufferings.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  been  greatly  buffeted  by  the 
enemy;  but  the  Almighty  has  again  and 
ao-ain  lifted  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  me ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  glimpses 
of  his  mercy,  what  should  I  have  done."  18th. 
"  Truly  it  might  be  said  '  for  in  this  she 
groaned,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  up- 
on with  that  house  which  is  from  heaven.' " 
"  The  enemy  has  been  seeking  to  dishearten 
me  or  shake  my  foundation,  but  he  has  not 
been  able  to  prevail."  She  then  supplicated: 
"  O,  gracious  Father  !  be  thou  pleased  to  look 
down  upon  thy  poor  afflicted  servant,  and  take 
her  to  thyself." 

20th.  After  a  suffering  night,  and  seeing 
her  look  pitifully,  a  friend  said  to  her:  "  Don't 
be  discouraged — Jordan  will  soon  be  passed, 
and  then  behold  the  land  of  promise."  On 
this  she  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance and  said — "  I  think  I  am  not  discou- 
raged." 

Hers  was  a  suffering  passage  through  the 
dark  valley,  but  it  is  consolingly  believed, 
that  beyond  it  were  light  and  joy. 


WISDOM    AND  KNOWJLEDGE. 

From  "  The  Doctor,"  a  recent  volume  attributed  to  Robert 

"  Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  all 
ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  degrees  be- 
tween them.  Ttiat  some  foolish  people  have 
called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some 
wicked  ones,  and  some  who  were  out  of  their 
wits,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all 
these  descriptions  are  to  be  found  among  all 
conditions  of  men. 

"  Philosophy,  Daniel-,  is  of  two  kinds  :  that 
which  relates  to  conduct,  and  that  which  re- 
lates to  knowledge.  The  first  teaches  us  to 
value  all  things  at  their  real  worth,  to  be 
contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity, 
patient  in  trouble,  equal  minded  at  all  times. 
It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and 
ourselves.  It  is  that  wisdom  of  which  King 
Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  book.  Reach 


me  the  volume."  Then  turning  to  the  passage 
in  his  favourite  Du  IJartas,  he  read  these 
lines : — 

"  '  She's  God's  own  mirror;  she's  a  light  whose  glance 
Springs  from  the  lightning  of  his  counlenancc. 
She's  mildest  heaven's  most  sacred  influence  ; 
Never  decays  lier  beauties'  excellence, 
Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 
Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  pace. 
Without  her,  honour,  health  and  wealth  would  prove 
Three  poisons  to  me.    Wisdom  from  above 
Is  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide, 
Organ  and  honour,  of  all  gifts  beside.' 

"  The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have  read 
in  the  dictionary  possessed  this  wisdom  only 
in  part,  because  they  were  heathens,  and 
therefore  could  see  no  further  than  the  light 
of  mere  reason  could  show  the  way.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom; 
and  they  had  not  that  to  begin  v/ith.  So  the 
thoughts  which  ought  to  have  made  them 
humble  produced  pride,  and  so  far  their  wis- 
dom proved  but  folly.  The  humblest  Chris- 
tian who  learns  his  duty,  and  performs  it  as 
well  as  he  can,  is  wiser  than  they.  He  does 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and  that  was  their 
motive  for  most  of  their  actions. 

"  Now  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  brave  thing.  I 
am  a  plain,  ignorant,  untaught  man,  and  know 
my  ignorance.  But  it  is  a  brave  thing  when 
we  look  around  us  in  this  wonderful  world  to 
understand  something  of  what  we  see :  to 
know  something  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
move,  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  ele- 
ments whereof  we  are  made  :  to  comprehend 
the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  mea- 
sure the  distances  between  them,  and  com- 
pute limes  and  seasons:  to  observe  the  laws 
which  sustain  the  universe  by  keeping  all 
things  in  their  courses :  to  search  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  discover  the  hidden 
virtue  of  plants  and  stones,  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make 
out  the  meaning  of  hidden  things,  and  apply 
all  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make 
the  difference  between  man  and  man,  and  that 
between  man  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

"  These  things  do  not  always  go  together. 
There  may  be  wisdom  without  knowledge, 
and  there  may  be  knowledge  without  wisdom. 
A  man  without  knowledge,  if  he  walk  humbly 
with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with  his 
neighbours,  may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A 
man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his  know- 
ledge avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  he 
who  possesses  both  that  is  the  true  philoso- 
pher. The  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  is 
desirous  of  knowing ;  and  yet  the  further  he 
advances  in  knowledge  the  better  he  under- 
stands how  little  he  can  attain,  and  the  more 
deeply  he  feels  that  God  alone  can  satisfy 
the  infinite  desires  of  an  immortal  soul.  To 
understand  this  is  the  height  and  perfection 
of  philosophy." 

Then  opening  the  Bible  which  lay  before 
him,  he  read  these  verses  from  the  Proverbs: 

"  '  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words — 

"  'So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wis- 
dom, and  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding; 

"  '  Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge  and 
liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding  ; 


"  '  If  thou  scekest  after  her  as  silver,  and 
searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures : 

"  'Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God. 

"  '  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  :  out  of 
his  mouth  Cometh  knowledge,  and  understand- 
ing. 

" '  He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the 
righteous :  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that  walk 
uprightly. 

"  '  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and 
preserveth  the  way  of  the  saints. 

"  '  Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  equity;  yea,  every 
good  path. 

"  '  When  wisdom  entereth  into  their  heart, 
and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy  soul ; 

"  '  Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  under- 
standing shall  keep  thee, 

"  '  To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the 
evil.' 

"  Daniel,  my  son,"  after  a  pause  he  pur- 
sued, "  thou  art  a  diligent  and  good  lad.  God 
hath  given  thee  a  tender  and  dutiful  heart ; 
keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be  a  wise  one,  for  thou 
hast  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wish  thee 
to  pursue  knowledge,  because  in  pursuing  it, 
happiness  will  be  found  by  the  way.  If  I 
have  said  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy 
years,  it  will  come  to  mind  in  after  time, 
when  I  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou 
mayest  profit  by  it.  God  bless  thee,  my 
child!" 

For  "The  Friend." 
Isaac  Peninglon,  on  QiiaTcerism. 

To  the  following  "  brief  account,"  by  one 
who  well  knew  from  experience  the  truth  of 
what  he  declared,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
in  the  present  day  to  recur.  It  may  at  least 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  elevated  spiritual 
standard  which  our  forefathers  believed  them- 
selves divinely  called  to  uphold  ;  and  it  will 
be  well  for  us  individually  to  remember,  that 
none  of  the  professing  members  of  the  same 
name  in  this  day  are  exempt  from  the  obliga- 
tion, which  rested  on  those  ancient  contenders 
for  pure  Christian  truth,  to  maintain,  to  the 
utmost  of  the  ability  with  which  they  may  be 
endued,  the  same  noble  standard,  and  the 
same  precious  testimonies  for  which  their 
predecessors  suffered  so  deeply. 

"  We  are  a  people  whom  God  hath  con- 
verted to  himself;  a  people  in  whom  God 
hath  raised  up  the  seed  of  his  own  life,  and 
caused  it  to  reign  over  the  earthly  part  in 
ourselves  ;  a  people  whom  God  hath  divorced 
from  the  spirit  of  [the  world,]  and  joined  to 
his  own  spirit." 

"  Our  work  in  the  world  is  to  hold  forth 
the  virtues  of  Him  that  hath  called  us; — to 
live  like  God  ; — not  to  own  any  thing  in  the 
world  which  God  doth  not  own ; — to  forget 
our  country,  our  kindred,  our  father's  house, 
and  to  live  like  persons  of  another  country,  of 
another  kindred,  of  another  family  ;  not  to  do 
any  thing  of  ourselves,  and  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  old  nature ;  but  all  our  words,  all  our 
conversation,  yea,  every  thought  in  us,  is  to 
become  new." 

"  We  are  also  to  be  witnesses  for  God,  and 
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to  propagate  his  life  in  llie  world  :  to  be  in- 
strumeiits  in  his  Imnd  to  bring  others  out  of 
death  and  captivity  into  true  life  and  liberty. 
We  are  to  fight  agauist  iho  powers  of  dark- 
ness every  where,  as  the  L'uil  calleth  us 
forth.  And  this  we  an-  i..  do  m  His  wisdom, 
according  to  His  will,  in  li:s  power,  and  in 
His  love.^  sweetness,  and  meekness.  We  are 
not  to  take  wavs  aeeordmg  lo  our  own  wis- 
dom (but  there  must  be  a  striet  waleh  set  in 
the  life,  lest  that  gel  un  again;)  nor  must  we 
speak  sueh  words  as  man's  wisdom  would  call 
wise  :  nor  ina\'  we  ffo  in  our  own  will  to  seek 
any  :  hut  the  Lord  must  go  before  :  nor  may 
wc  make  use  of  our  own  strength,  but  feel  His 
arm  in  our  weakness  :  nor  may  we  go  forth  in 
that  love,  sweetness,  or  meekness,  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  deshly  mind  :  but  we  must  be 
true  to""God,  handling  the  sword  skilfully  and 
faithfully,  judging  and  cutting  down  the  trans- 
gressor "in  the  power  and  authority  of  God: 
and  when  the  meek,  the  lowly,  the  humble 
thing  is  reached  and  raised,  then  the  true 
love,  the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  meek- 
ness must  go  forth  to  that.  The  Lord  God 
is  rough  with  the  transgressor,  and  all  along 
the  Scripture  heweth  and  judgeth  him;  and  if 
we  come  forth  in  the  same  spirit,  we  shall  find 
the  same  leadings  where  wo  meet  with  the 
same  thing :  for  \he  Lord  God  will  never  be 
tender  there  ;  nor  can  that  which  comes  from 
him,  lives  in  him,  is  led  by  him,  be  tender 
there,  where  he  is  not. 

"  Now  the  very  root  of  this  severity  is 
good,  and  of  God,  and  hath  love  and  sweet- 
ness at  the  bottom  of  it ;  yea,  in  pity,  love, 
and  bowels  do  we  use  the  sword." — "  And 
though  we  seem  enemies  to  all  sorts  of  men 
for  the  Lord's  sake;  yet  we  are  not  enemies, 
nor  could  do  the  least  hurt  to  them  any  way  ; 
but  are  true  friends  to  their  souls,  and  bodies 
also  :  and  our  only  controversy  is  with  that 
which  captives  and  makes  them  miserable  ; 
for  we  fight  not  at  all  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  with  the  principality  and  power  which  led 
from  God,  and  rules  in  it  against  God,  to  the 
poor  creature's  ruin  and  destruction." 

GOOD   AND    BAD  MEMORIES. 

The  following  anecdotic  passages  occur  in 
an  essay  on  Memory,  which  appears  in  a  vo- 
lume styled  "  Literary  Leaves,  or  Press  and 
Verse,  by  D.  L.  Richardson,"  published  at 
Calcutta  in  1836,  and  which  affords  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Anglo-Indian  literature. 

"  People  remember  only  those  things  in 
which  they  take  an  interest.  The  trader  re- 
members the  state  of  the  market,  the  poet 
the  state  of  literature.  Let  them  exchange 
the  subject  of  their  attention,  and  they  will 
both  complain  of  a  want  of  memory.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  possessed  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  retention  ;  but  what  were 
the  things  that  he  most  easily  retained '? — 
specimens  of  his  own  favourite  art. 

"  Scaliger  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  ho 
could  repeat  one  hundred  verses  after  having 
once  read  them.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Leyden 
had  so  strong  a  memory  that  he  could  repeat 
correctly  a  long  act  of  parliament,  or  any 
similar  document,  after  a   single  perusal. 


There  is  an  anecdote  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, whom  the  king  of  Prussia  placed  be- 
hind a  screen  when  Voltaire  came  to  read 
him  a  new  poem  of  considerable  length.  The 
gentleman  afterwards  peri)lexed  the  poet  by 
asserting  that  the  poem  was  his,  and  repeated 
it  word  ibr  word  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  Locke,  in  his  description  of  me- 
mory (which  description,  as  Campbell  justly 
observes,  is  '  absolutely  poetical'),  mentions 
that  it  is  recorded  of  that  prodigy  of  parts. 
Monsieur  Pascal,  that  till  the  decay  of  his 
health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought, 
in  any  part  of  his  rational  age.  Spence  re- 
cords the  observation  of  Pope,  that  Boling- 
broke  had  so  great  a  memory,  that,  if  he  was 
alone  and  without  books,  he  could  refer  to  a 
particular  subject  in  them,  and  write  as  fully 
on  it,  as  another  man  would  with  all  his  books 
about  him.  Woodfall's  extraordinary  power 
of  reporting  the  debates  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, without  the  aid  of  written  memoranda, 
is  well  known.  During  a  debate  he  used  to 
close  his  eyes  and  lean  with  both  hands  upon 
his  stick,  resolutely  excluding  all  extraneous 
associations.  The  accuracy  and  precision  of 
his  reports  brought  his  newspaper  into  great 
repute.  He  would  retain  a  full  recollection 
of  a  particular  debate  a  fortnight  after  it  had 
occurred,  and  during  the  intervention  of  other 
debates.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  put  by 
in  a  corner  of  his  mind  for  future  reference. 

"  It  seems  sometimes  more  easy  to  exert 
the  memory  than  to  suppress  it.  '  We  may 
remember,'  says  Felton,  '  what  we  are  intent 
upon;  but  with  all  the  art  we  can  use,  we 
cannot  knowingly  forget  what  we  would. 
Mere  abstraction,  or  what  is  called  absence 
of  mind,  is  often  attributed  very  unphiloso- 
phically  to  a  want  of  memory.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  a  man  of  learning,  that  being 
deeply  occupied  in  his  study,  his  servant 
rushed  in  and  informed  him  that  the  house 
was  on  fire.  '  Go  and  tell  my  wife,'  said  the 
scholar ;  '  such  matters  do  not  concern  me.' 
I  believe  it  was  La  Fontaine  who  in  a  dream- 
ing mood  forgot  his  own  child,  and  after 
warmly  commending  him,  observed  how 
proud  he  should  be  to  have  such  a  son.  In 
this  kind  of  abstraction  external  things  are 
either  only  dimly  seen  or  are  utterly  over- 
looked ;  but  the  memory  is  not  necessarily 
asleep.  Its  too  intense  activity  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  abstraction.  This  faculty  is 
usually  the  strongest  when  the  other  faculties 
are  in  their  prime,  and  fades  in  old  age,  when 
there  is  a  general  decay  of  mind  and  body. 
Old  men,  indeed,  are  proverbially  narrative, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears as  if  the  memory  preserves  a  certain 
portion  of  its  early  acquisitions  to  the  last, 
though  in  the  general  failure  of  the  intellect 
it  loses  its  active  energy.  It  receives  no  new 
impressions,  but  old  ones  are  confirmed.  The 
brain  seems  to  grow  harder.  Old  images 
become  fixtures. 

"  Mnemonica,  or  the  art  of  memory,  was 
studied  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and  an  at- 
tempt has  lately  been  made  to  revive  it.  Fei- 
naigle,  a  German,  gave  instruction  in  this  art 
in  Paris,  in  1807,  and  as  a  reply  lo  hostile 


critics,  he  exhibited  the  progress  of  fifteen  of 
his  pupils.  After  they  had  been  tried  in 
various  ways,  one  of  the  pupils  desired  the 
company  to  give  him  '  one  thousand  words 
without  any  connection  whatsoever  and  with- 
out numerical  order ;  for  instance,  the  word 
astronomer,  for  No.  62;  xcood,  for  No.  188; 
ZoreZ//,  for  No.  370;  dynasty,  for  No.  23; 
David,  for  No.  90;  &c.  &c.,  till  all  the  num- 
bers were  filled ;  and  he  repeated  the  whole 
(though  he  heard  these  words  without  order 
and  but  once)  in  the  numerical  order;  or  he 
told  what  word  was  given  against  any  one 
number,  or  what  number  any  one  word  bore.' 
But  a  system  of  arbitrary  association  or  arti- 
ficial memory,  though  it  may  serve  to  prove 
how  much  a  particular  faculty  is  capable  of 
improvement,  is  more  plausible  than  useful, 
for  to  cultivate  any  one  power  of  the  mind  to 
such  an  extrem.e  degree,  is  to  destroy  the  ba- 
lance of  the  intellectual  powers.  To  be  the 
brilliant  pupil  of  a  Feinaigle,  a  man  must 
give  up  every  other  object,  and  improve  one 
of  his  faculties  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest. 
It  is  more  a  trick  than  an  art.  Fuller  advises 
us  not  to  overburthen  the  memory,  and  not 
to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a  slave.  '  Re- 
member,' says  he,  '  that  Atlas  was  weary. 
Have  as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when 
thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory  is  like  a 
purse  :  if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut, 
all  will  drop  out.'  The  same  writer  makes  a 
ludicrous  observation,  that  '  Philosophers 
place  memory  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ;  and 
it  seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there,  be- 
cause, there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.'  People  as 
often  strike  the  forehead  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  If  men  were  to  cultivate  their  memory 
with  the  same  assiduity  with  which  they 
sometimes  cultivate  their  reason,  they  would 
soon  find  that  it  would  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  other  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Few  people  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  still 
fewer  know  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
invigorated  and  improved.  William  Hutton 
divided  a  blank  book  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  columns,  and  resolved,  as  an  expe- 
riment, to  recollect,  if  possible,  an  anecdote 
of  his  past  life,  to  fill  up  each  division.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  success  of  his  plan,  and 
contrived  to  fill  up  three  hundred  and  fift}'- 
five  columns  with  his  different  reminiscences. 
What  a  delightful  treasure  are  such  recover- 
ed relics  of  the  past  ? 

"  A  supposed  want  of  memory  is  often  no- 
thing more  than  a  want  of  method.  Desul- 
tory readers  and  thinkers  generally  complain 
of  imperfect  memories.  The  reason  is,  that 
their  thoughts  are  in  a  state  of  cliaos.  Thus 
Montaigne,  who  was  irregular  and  capricious 
in  his  studies,  though  his  memory  was  pro- 
bably naturally  a  good  one,  was  perplexed 
with  vague  and  confused  retnembranccs. 
Those  who  run  from  one  subject  to  another 
of  the  most  opposite  and  uncongenial  kinds, 
receive  of  course  but  very  imperfect  and 
transitory  impressions.  Soiithey,  though  an 
imaginative  writer,  docs  not  complain  of  want 
of  memory,  because  he  is  singularly  regular 
and  methodical  in  his  studies.  Coleridge  may 
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liavr  ilono  so,  liccaiisc  liis  thoughts  were 
dn  am-liko  and  iiidistinct,  hut  he  no  doubt  ic- 
collocted  the  wildest  visions  and  most  roman- 
tic tales  with  greater  strength  and  facility 
than  the  generality  of  mankind,  though  he 
could  not  perhaps  have  carried  a  domestic 
pecuniary  account  in  his  head  from  one  street 
to  another.  When  a  man  finds  that  he  for- 
gets those  things  in  which  he  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  which  other  persons  who  take  less 
interest  in  them  remember,  he  may  then,  but 
not  till  then,  complain  of  want  of  memory. 
But  as  no  man  can  remember  all  things,  he 
must  be  satisfied  to  confine  the  exertions  of 
his  memory  within  a  chosen  range,  and  to 
retain  only  those  things  which  are  the  dearest 
to  his  heart,  and  the  most  congenial  to  his 
mind." — Chainbers's  Edinburgh  Jommal. 

WORLDLY  SPIRIT. 

The  annexed  extract,  pregnant  with  sound 
sense  and  reasoning,  was  forwarded  for  inser- 
tion several  weeks  since,  but  mislaid. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"  If  you  ask  what  is  the  apostacy  of  these 
last  times,  or  whence  is  all  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  Christian  Church,  it  must  be 
placed  to  a  worldly  spirit.  If  here,  you  see 
open  wickedness;  there,  only  form  of  godli- 
ness ;  if  here  superficial  holiness,  and  political 
piety,  there  haughty  sanctity,  and  partial 
zeal,  if  almost  every  where  you  sec  a  Jewish 
blindness,  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  the 
Church  trading  with  the  gospel,  as  visibly  as 
the  old  Jews  bought  and  sold  beasts  in  their 
temples ;  all  this  is  only  so  many  forms,  and 
proper  fruits  of  the  worldly  spirit. 

This  is  the  great  net  with  which  the  devil 
becomes  the  fisher  of  men  ;  and  be  assured  of 
this,  that  every  son  of  man  is  in  this  net,  'till 
through  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  breaks 
out  of  it.  I  say  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  no- 
thing else  can  deliver  him  from  it.  If  you 
trust  to  any  kind  or  form  of  religious  obser- 
vances, to  any  kind  of  learning,  or  effort  of 
human  prudence,  then  I  will  tell  you  what 
your  case  will  be,  you  will  overcome  one 
tempter  of  the  world,  only  and  merely  by 
cleaving  to  another :  for  nothing  can  over- 
come or  renounce  the  world  but  singly  and 
solely  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  learned  men,  with 
all  the  rich  furniture  of  their  brain,  live  and 
die  slaves  to  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
the  desire  of  their  hearts,  and  therefore  their 
learning  only  works  in  and  with  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  and  becomes  itself  no  small  part 
of  the  vanity  of  vanities.  What  the  soul 
dcsireth  that  is  the  fuel  of  its  fire,  and  as  its 
fuel  is,  so  is  the  flame  of  its  life.  As  we  sow 
we  shall  reap ;  if  to  the  spirit,  we  shall  reap 
life  and  peace,  if  to  the  flesh,  we  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption. 

Wherever  and  in  whatsoever  the  will 
chooseth  to  dwell  and  delight,  that  becometh 
the  soul's  food,  its  clothing,  and  habitation. 

Since  this  is  the  case  let  us  stop  awhile,  let 
our  hearing  be  turned  into  feeUng.  Let  us 
consider  whether  there  is  anything  in  life  that 
deserves  a  thought,  but  how"  to  keep  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  watching  and  prayer,  that  we  I 


may  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart  which  alone 
can  sec,  find,  and  possess  God." 


MARSHAL.  SOULT. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  visit 
of  Marshal  Soult  to  England,  as  special  am- 
bassador on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  coro- 
nation;  his  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, &c.  The  following  paragraph  from 
the  Liverpool  Mercury  shows  that  his  visit 
promises  to  result  in  blessings  to  the  slave. 

"  French  Slavery. — Previous  to  the  mar- 
shal's departure  for  France,  Mr.  William  Al- 
len of  London,  the  respected  and  consistent 
friend  of  the  slave,  waited  on  the  veteran 
soldier,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  his  sympa- 
thies in  behalf  of  the  slaves  in  the  French 
colonies,  lor  whose  freedom  he  expressed 
himself  ardently  desirous.  The  marshal's 
influence  is  well  known ;  and  since  he  has 
himself  witnessed  the  deep  feeling  of  anxiety 
on  this  subject  among  the  bulk  of  the  British 
people,  we  have  no  doubt  his  influence  will 
have  its  due  effect  on  the  heads  of  the  French 
government.  The  French  possessions  in 
which  this  fell  tyrant  exists  are  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe,  two  of  the  Carribee  group 
in  the  West  Indies, — the  former  with  84,000, 
and  the  latter  with  more  than  100,000  slaves. 
In  South  America,  their  only  possession  is 
French  Guiana,  which  has  25,000  slaves. 
Their  African  possessions  are  the  Island  of 
Goree,  near  Cape  Verd,  the  Senegal  settle- 
men-t,  and  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  on  the  east  coast,  which  owns 
600,000  slaves.  Slavery  also  exists  in  their 
Asian  possessions,  which  are,  however,  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance, being  limited  to  the  towns  of  Chan- 
dernagore  in  Bengal,  Pondicherry  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  Mahee  in  Malabar,  Yanaon 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  besides  a  few  facto- 
ries in  Arabia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fishing  islands  near  Newfoundland,  and  in 
which,  of  course,  slavery  does  not  exist,  these 
are  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  French. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  slaves  in  all  the 
colonies  is  350,000." — Penn.  Freeman. 

Steam  Navigation  in  England. — An  Eng- 
lish publication  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  Navigation,  that  there 
were  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  j'ear  1836,  600  steam  vessels,  exclusive 
of  those  belonging  to  the  government,  viz.  in 
the  ports  of  England  383  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  34,314  tons;  in  Scotland  95  vessels, 
and  11,554  tons;  Ireland  31  vessels  and 
13,463  tons;  Guernsey  and  other  islands  and 
colonies,  86  vessels. 

"  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard,"  even  in  this 
world.  The  following  are  among  the  last  verses  which 
Lord  Byron  wrote,  on  his  last  birth-day,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  melancholy  end : — 
"  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone! 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief. 
Are  mine  alone. 
"  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 

A  funeral  pile !" 


THE  SEA-tiULL. 

Oh  :  the  white  sea-gull,  the  wild  sea-gull, 

A  joyful  bird  is  he, 
As  1)0  lies  like  a  cradled  thing  at  rest 

In  the  arms  of  a  sunny  sea  ! 
The  little  waves  rock  to  and  fro, 

And  the  white  gull  lies  asleep, 
As  the  fisher's  bark,  with  breeze  and  tide, 

Goes  merrily  over  the  deep. 
The  ship,  with  her  fair  sails  set,  goes  by, 

And  her  people  stand  to  note, 
How  the  sea-gull  sits  on  the  rocking  waves 

As  still  as  an  anchored  boat. 
The  sea  is  fresh,  the  sea  is  fair, 

And  the  sky  calm  overhead, 
And  the  sea-gull  lies  on  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

Like  a  king  in  his  royal  bed  ! 

Oh  !  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull, 

A  joyful  bird  is  he, 
Sitting,  like  a  king,  in  calm  repose 

On  the  breast  of  the  heaving  sea  ! 
The  waves  leap  up,  the  wild  wind  blows, 

And  the  gulls  together  crowd, 
And  wheel  about,  and  madly  scream 

To  the  sea  that  is  roaring  loud  ;— 
And  let  the  sea  roar  ever  so  loud, 

And  the  winds  pipe  ever  so  high. 
With  a  wilder  joy  the  bold  sea-gull 

Sendeth  forth  a  wilder  cry. 
For  the  sea-gull  he  is  a  daring  bird. 

And  he  loves  with  the  storm  to  sail; 
To  ride  in  the  strength  of  the  billowy  sea; 

And  to  breast  the  driving  gale  ! 
The  little  boat  she  is  tossed  about, 

Like  a  sea- weed  to  and  fro; 
The  tall  ship  reels  like  a  drunken  man, 

As  the  gusty  tempests  blow. 
But  the  sea  gull  laughs  at  the  pride  of  man, 

And  sails  in  a  wild  delight 
On  the  torn-up  breast  of  the  night-black  sea, 

Like  a  foam-cloud,  calm  and  white. 
The  waves  may  rage,  and  the  winds  may  roar. 

But  he  fears  not  wreck  nor  need, 
For  he  rides  the  sea,  in  its  stormy  strength, 

As  a  strong  man  rides  his  steed  ! 

Oh  !  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull. 

He  makes  on  the  shore  his  nest, 
And  he  tries  what  the  inland  fields  may  be  ; 

But  he  loveth  the  sea  the  best ! 
And  away  from  land,  a  thousand  leagues 

He  goes  'mid  surging  foam  ; 
What  matter  to  him  is  land  or  shore. 

For  the  sea  is  his  truest  home ! 
And  away  to  the  north  'mong  ice-rocks  stern, 

And  among  the  frozen  snow, 
To  a  sea  that  is  lone  and  desolate, 

Will  the  wanton  sea-gull  go. 
For  he  careth  not  for  the  winter  wild. 

Nor  those  desert-regions  chill ; 
In  the  midst  of  the  cold,  as  on  calm,  blue  seas. 

The  sea-gull  hath  his  will  I 
And  the  dead  whale  lies  on  the  northern  shores. 

And  the  seal,  and  the  sea-horse  grim. 
And  the  death  of  the  great  sea-creatures  makes 

A  full,  merry  feast  for  him. 

Oh  !  the  wild  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull, 

As  he  screams  in  his  wheeling  flight : 
As  he  sits  on  the  waves  in  storm  or  calm. 

All  Cometh  to  him  aright ! 
All  comelh  to  him  as  he  likelh  best. 

Nor  any  his  will  gainsay ; 
And  he  rides  on  the  waves  like  a  bold,  young  king, 

That  was  crowned  but  yesterday  I 

A  TEACHER  WANTED  for  the  winter, 
to  take  charge  of  a  school  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  near  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  either  at  this  office,  or  to 
Thomas  Taylor,  Mount  Holly. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Extension  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour  in  that  prepared  body,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  were  the  means  di- 
vinely appointed  to  restore  to  man  whatever 
was  lost  by  the  fail  of  our  first  parents,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  the  remedy  was  as 
extensive  as  the  disease  ;  and  that  if  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam  were  afl'ected  by  his  trans- 
gression, all  must  also  enjoy,  or  at  least  be 
rendered  capable  of  enjoying,  the  benefit  of 
the  remedy.  That  all  the  human  race  are 
involved  in  the  consequence  of  the  original 
transgression,  is  an  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
name  ;  hence  it  seems  clearly  to  follow  that 
all  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We  should 
therefore  conclude  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  not  only  ofl^ered  to  the  acceptance  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  designed  by  its  au- 
thor to  obtain  a  place  among  the  nations  in 
every  section  of  the  globe.  If  such  was  the 
Divine  purpose  when  the  Saviour  of  men  ap- 
peared upon  earth,  we  can  hardly  doubt  of 
its  ultimate  accomplishment.  That  such  was 
the  Divine  purpose  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
without  questioning  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion  over  every  other  system  of 
theology  which  was  ever  known  among  men. 

But  if  inferences,  drawn  from  such  general 
considerations,  should  appear  inconclusive,  as 
they  are  freely  admitted  to  be,  the  language 
of  prophecy  is  clear  and  decisive.  In  the  vi- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  interpreted  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  we  have  a  clear  indication  of 
the  ultimate  predominance  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  stone  which  was  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands,  and  smote  the 
image  on  its  feet,  became  a  great  mountain 
and  filled  the  whole  earth.  This  was  inter- 
preted as  denoting  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  shall 
not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break 
in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms, 
and  it  shall  stand  for  ever. 

In  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
the  character  of  her  son,  she  was  informed 
that  he  should  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 


for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  should 
never  be  an  end.  This,  it  is  true,  appears  to 
regard  the  continuance,  rather  than  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Messiah's  reign.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  declares,  "  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou 
shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Is- 
rael :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation 
to  the  end  of  the  earth."*  The  universality 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  also  indicated 
to  Abraham,  immediately  after  his  remark- 
able sacrifice  of  parental  affection  to  divine 
requiring — "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed. "f 

But  the  principal  object  of  the  present 
essay  is  to  enquire  whether  we  cannot  dis- 
cover in  the  nature  and  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, independently  of  Scripture  testimony, 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  this  reli- 
gion must  ultimately  supersede  all  the  sys- 
tems of  theology  which  have  ever  prevailed 
among  men. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity  has  already 
made  its  way  over  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  habitable  globe,  in  opposition  to 
as  formidable  a  phalanx  of  prejudice  and  of 
power  as  could  possibly  be  arrayed  against 
it.  If  Christianity  could  have  been  strangled 
in  its  birth  by  the  prejudices  of  a  hardened 
and  bigoted  race,  it  must  have  perished  with- 
in the  precincts  of  Judea.  Even  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  after  his  ascension,  appear  to 
have  construed  the  prophecies  respecting  his 
kingdom,  as  pointing  to  a  temporal  dominion. 
How  much  more  must  the  Jews  at  large,  who 
knew  but  little  of  his  life  or  doctrines,  have 
regarded  the  establishment  of  any  other  king- 
dom than  a  temporal  one  in  which  their  nation 
should  hold  the  sceptre,  as  an  imposture. 
Their  pride,  as  well  as  all  their  previous  opi- 
nions of  the  Messiah's  reign,  were  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Yet  it  lived  and  extended  its  branches 
during  the  apostolic  age,  through  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  If  worldly  power  could 
have  crushed  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  must 
have  vanished  under  the  persecutions  of  the 
Roman  government.  The  storms  which  as- 
sailed this  religion  during  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  must  have  swept  any  system  of 
theology,  which  was  not  founded  on  the  im- 
mutable basis  of  truth,  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  the 
principles  of  Christianity  have  a  natural  and 
necessary  tendency  to  generate  such  habits 
as  produce  a  dense,  flourishing,  and  powerful 
population.    By  its  tendency  to  prevent  vio- 

*Chap.  xlix.  6.  tGcn.  xxii.  18. 


lence  and  oppression,  it  gives  security  to  pro- 
perty. Hence  industry  is  promoted  and  en- 
couraged. By  promoting  the  virtues  of  so- 
briety and  temperance,  it  leads  to  competency. 
Hence  the  means  and  the  leisure  to  cultivate 
and  extend  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  short, 
a  Christian  community  must  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  and  develope  its  native 
resources  in  a  higher  degree,  than  a  people 
who  are  blessed  with  a  less  genial  religion. 
If  then  a  nation  of  Christians  were  placed 
contiguous  to  one  of  a  different  religion,  the 
former  must  be  more  civilized  and  prosperous 
than  the  latter.  The  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  one  must  be  more  rapid  than 
those  of  the  other. 

When  we  look  into  the  world  for  facts,  we 
find  the  history  of  nations  confirm  our  con- 
clusions. Corrupted  as  the  profession  of 
Christianity  is  acknowledged  to  be,  the  situa- 
tion of  Christendom,  compared  with  other 
portions  of  the  world,  indicates  in  no  equivo- 
cal terms,  the  superiority  of  that  religion, 
when  considered  merely  as  a  source  of  na- 
tional greatness.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
general  observance  of  Christianity  approxi- 
mates to  the  standard  of  evangelical  purity, 
the  symptoms  of  national  prosperity  become 
more  conspicuous. 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  history  of  every  age 
confirms,  that  a  nation  of  savages,  when  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  one  whose  arts  and 
science  flourish,  must  melt  away  and  leave 
their  place  to  be  filled  by  their  more  civilized 
neighbours.  And  the  same  principles  apply 
to  the  case  of  those  who  differ  in  the  degree 
of  civilization,  though  neither  may  be  justly 
denominated  savages.  The  less  improved 
must  naturally  wither  in  the  presence  of  the 
superior  class. 

Inasmuch  then  as  the  Christian  religion 
contains  the  elements  of  national  growth  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  system  of 
theology,  and  these  elements  are  rendered 
more  vigorous  and  expansive,  as  that  religion 
approximates  to  the  evangelical  standard,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  it  must  eventually  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  will  depend  upon  the 
purity  of  its  professors.  L.  W.  S. 


Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears  ;  and  transport  has  her  death  : 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  the'  strong, 
Man's  lieart  at  once  inspirits,  and  serenes  ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys; 
'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear, 
Health  to  the  frame,  and  vigour  to  the  mind  I 
A  joy  attemper'd  !  a  chastis'd  delight  ! 
Like  the  fair  summer  ev'ning,  mild  and  sweet! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup:  his  paradise  below  1 
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rroiii  l!iiclviiii;liaiu's  l.cctun-s,  n-portcd  for  the  Now  York 
CLIMATE. 

Tlie  climate  of  Egj'pt  is  usually  regarded 
bv  Europeans  as  excessively  hot :  but  this  is 
an  error.  Egypt  does  not  lie  within  the  tro- 
pics, but  the  whole  country  is  situated  within 
the  temperate  zone.  To  one  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  ordinary  temperature  would 
appear  very  warm  ;  to  an  inhabitant  of  India 
it  would  seem  quite  cold  ;  while  I,  who  have 
lived  in  both,  call  the  climate  temperate,  and 
consider  it  as  exactly  suited  to  produce  the 
highest  and  most  favourable  development  of 
human  nature,  both  mental  and  physical.  The 
succession  of  the  seasons  takes  place  there 
just  as  it  does  in  all  countries  north  of  the 
equator.  In  that  respect,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar.  The  lowest  point  to  which  the 
thermometer  falls  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
of  Fahrenheit.  Frost  is  very  rare,  and  when 
it  does  take  place,  it  continues  but  for  a  few 
hours,  being  quickly  dispelled  by  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun.  The  highest  degree  of 
heat  is  90  degrees ;  the  thermometer  very 
seldom  rises  over  that  degree.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  climate  are  not  so  great  as  those 
you  frequently  experience  in  Washington. 
Egypt  is  a  very  pleasant  country  to  inhabit, 
provided  you  can  avoid  too  much  exposure  to 
the  sun.  There  is  a  delightful  blandness  and 
softness  in  the  air,  and,  though  the  climate  is 
warm,  it  is  not  oppressive  ;  and  it  is  not  just 
to  denominate  Egypt  a  hot  country. 

WINDS. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  climate  con- 
sist in  the  prevailing  winds,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rain.  In  most  countries  the  wind  is 
exceedingly  variable,  blowing  from  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,  and  that  in  so  uncer- 
tain a  manner  that  no  man  can  tell  to-day 
what  wind  will  prevail  to-morrow.  The  only 
general  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things  are 
found  within  the  tropics,  where  the  monsoons 
prevail,  and  nearer  the  equator,  where  the 
trade  winds  blow  steadily  in  one  direction. 
In  Egypt,  however,  the  wind  is  not  variable 
as  in  Europe  and  America.  They  have  but 
two  winds  there,  one  from  the  north  and  the 
other  from  the  south,  which  divide  the  year 
between  them,  though  not  in  equal  propor- 
tions. The  north  wind  prevails  for  ten  months, 
the  south  for  two.  The  former  is  most  favour- 
able to  health  and  for  the  general  purposes  of 
navigation  ;  the  other  is  remarkable  for  its 
effect  on  animal  life.  The  first  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Etesian  wind  ;  it  has  now 
a  name  among  the  natives,  signifying  winds 
of  the  north.  The  winds  bring  health  and 
vigour  on  their  wings.  They  are  cool  and 
refreshing,  like  the  sea  breezes  in  the  West 
India  islands.  Coming  from  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  they  pass  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
the  snow  clad  top  of  the  Cretan  Ida,  and 
sweeping  thence  across  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  they  bring  into  Egypt  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness which  renders  them  peculiarly  welcome 
to  the  inhabitants.  So  anxious  are  they  for 
this  enjoyment,  that  they  construct  their 


houses  with  a  view  to  obtaining  it.  They  are 
built  with  flat  roofs,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  a  square  elevation  enclosed  on  three 
sides  and  leaving  the  other  open,  like  what  is 
called  the  companion  hatchway  on  board  a 
ship.  This  opening  is  always  towards  the 
north,  and  operates  like  a  funnel  or  ventilator 
to  catch  the  desired  breeze,  which  is  carried 
down  by  pipes  and  let  off  by  valves  and  cocks 
into  every  apartment  of  their  dwellings  ;  and 
the  inmates,  when  gathered  in  their  domestic 
associations,  sit  round  about  these  openings 
in  the  same  way,  though  for  an  opposite  rea- 
son, that  we  do  round  the  fire-side.  The 
ventillation  thus  produced  conduces  equally 

■  to  health  and  pleasure ;  and  my  wonder  has 
been,  why  a  similar  practice  does  not  p  revail 
in  all  warm  countries. 

THE  SIMOON. 

I  have  said  that  during  two  months  of  the 
year  the  south  wind  prevails.  The  ordinary 
name  of  this  formidable  wind  is  Simoon.  It 
is  called  in  Arabic  Sumyed,  the  wind  of  the 
desert,  and  by  another  title,  which  signifies 

■  the  wind  of  fifty  days.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  suffocating  heat,  and  no  less  so  for  its 
enervating  effects  on  the  constitution.  No 
inhabitant  of  a  northern  clime  who  has  never 
travelled  in  these  countries,  can  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Simoon  in 
completely  unstringing  the  human  system 
and  oppressing  the  frame  with  a  painful  sense 
of  langour  and  lassitude.  It  produces  a  state 
of  feeling  which  explains  a  proverb  common 
among  the  Hindoos,  "  it  is  better  to  sit  than 
to  stand ;  it  is  better  to  lie  than  to  sit ;  but  to 
sleep  is  the  best  of  all" — a  saying  which  very 
well  exemplifies  the  grammarian's  degrees  of 
comparison,  positive,  comparative,  and  super- 
lative. During  the  prevalence  of  this  visita- 
tion, the  chief  object  with  every  body  is  to 
wear  away  the  time.  These  qualities  in  the 
southern  wind  are  occasioned  by  its  passing 
over  the  vast  deserts  which  lie  south  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  So  great  is  the  heat 
which  it  contracts  while  passing  over  these 
burning  wastes,  that  it  feels  upon  your  cheek 
like  a  blast  from  the  mouth  of  a  furnance.  It 
affects  alike  all  animal  life.  Both  man  and 
beast  wither  under  its  power.  Those  who 
can  afford  to  live  without  any  active  employ- 
ment, shut  themselves  up  and  retire  within 
the  most  secret  parts  of  their  houses  ;  while 
the  poorer  classes,  whose  necessity  obliges 
them  to  labour,  do  it  in  such  a  reluctant  and 
sluggish  manner,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  as  much  work  done  through  all  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  two  months  in  which  these  winds  pre- 
vail, as  is  accomplished  in  one  week  at  a  dif- 
ferent season  of  the  year.  In  crossing  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  Simoon  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  heat,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
deleterious  effects  are  in  some  degree  miti- 
gated when  it  reaches  the  shores  of  Sicily 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sirocco,  or  southeast  wind.  The  Italians 
and  Sicilians  are  so  affected  by  its  prevalence, 
that  they  are  disabled  from  doing  any  thing 
with  the  accustomed  spirit  or  success ;  and 
so  well  is  this  fact  understood,  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Sirocco  furnishes  a  standing 


excuse  for  failures  and  defects  of  all  kinds. 
If  a  poem  proves  flat,  if  a  pjay  has  no  plot,  a 
picture  no  composition,  a  statue  no  grace,  an 
amatory  epistle  no  tenderness ;  the  authors 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  ask,  "  what  would 
you  have — it  was  done  in  the  Sirocco."  If 
among  the  vivid  and  enthusiastic  Italians, 
and  after  traversing  half  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  this  wind  is  still  able  to 
produce  such  effects,  you  may  judge  what  it 
must  be  in  Egypt,  where  it  comes  fresh  from 
the  face  of  the  desert.  And  again,  if  in 
Egypt  its  effects  be  such  as  I  have  described, 
what  must  this  wind  be  when  encountered  on 
the  deserts  themselves?  I  have  myself,  on 
three  occasions,  been  exposed  to  its  effects  in 
such  a  situation ;  and  so  terrific  did  they 
prove,  that,  although  in  early  life  I  have  seen 
danger  in  almost  every  shape,  I  have  beheld 
nothing  half  so  appalling. 

CARAVAN  TRAVELLING  LAND  STORM. 

In  some  parts  of  the  desert  the  sand  is 
soft  and  moveable ;  so  much  so,  that  a  track 
of  a  caravan  remains  but  a  short  time  visible, 
being  almost  immediately  effaced  by  the 
slightest  passing  breeze.  And  here  I  may 
mention  that  the  insecurity  of  person  and 
properly  throughout  all  the  East  has  retarded 
the  improvement  of  the  convenience  of  travel- 
ling to  such  a  degree,  that  there  is  through- 
out all  Turkey  no  such  thing  as  a  road  made 
and  built  for  the  purpose  of  travelling ;  nothing 
of  what  we  understand  by  the  term  a  highway. 
Hence  the  spaces  which  intervene  between 
large  cities,  such  as  Cairo  and  Jerusalem,  for 
example,  or  Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  are  all 
passed  over  by  caravans.  A  caravan  is  only 
a  name  for  an  immense  assemblage  of  travel- 
lers, making  a  journey  in  company  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  protection.  The  different 
groups  who  are  to  make  up  this  company  as- 
semble at  some  common  rendezvous,  as  a 
fleet  would  do  which  is  to  sail  under  convoy. 
Having  often  been  on  board  such  fleets,  the 
resemblance  very  forcibly  struck  me.  At 
Cairo,  in  the  spring,  a  large  caravan  sets  out 
for  Jerusalem.  Notice  is  given  by  the  go- 
vernor  of  the  city,  six  weeks  beforehand,  of 
the  day  on  which  the  caravan  is  to  start.  A 
public  proclamation  is  made,  requiring  all  who 
wish  to  go  to  send  notice  within  that  time  to 
a  certain  office  in  the  city,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  camels  they  intend  to  take  with  them, 
and  giving  the  requisite  security  that  they 
will  furnish  themselves  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  water.  These  are  laid 
in  at  an  established  rate,  so  as  to  secure  a 
surplus  to  meet  contingencies.  In  the  cara- 
van which  I  accompanied,  there  were  five 
thousand  canals,  besides  five  or  six  hundred 
dromedaries — an  animal  nearly  resembling 
the  camel,  but  bearing  no  burdens,  and  being 
employed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  speed. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  was  about- ten  thou- 
sand. The  conducting  of  such  an  army  as 
this  through  a  desert  country,  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  hostile  attacks,  requires  of  course  a 
system  of  discipline,  an  acknowledged  leader, 
and  some  slight  degree  of  coercion.  When 
the  merchandize  has  all  been  arranged  and 
placed  on  the  camels,  when  the  requisite 
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quantity  ot' water  has  been  enclosed  in  skins, 
and  the  necessary  amount  of  bread,  flour, 
coffce  and  butter  have  boon  prepared  anil 
made  ready  for  carriaLTo.  the  vvlidle  assem- 
blage gets  under  way  aiul  porforms  a  slight 
journey  of  two  or  throe  hours,  ll  then  en- 
camps, posts  are  established  around  it,  whore 
a  strict  watch  is  maintained,  a  sot  of  siirnais 
is  agreed  upon,  and  the  orders  of  the  chief, 
who  occupies  the  post  of  a  commodore,  and 
whose  will  is  law,  are  conveyed  by  a  sort  of 
telegraph.  At  day-break  a  cannon  fires,  all 
rise,  and  a  certain  time  is  occupied  in  so- 
lemn prayer,  in  which  every  human  being  of 
the  entire  company  takes  part.  Breakfast 
being  over,  the  outskirts  of  the  caravan  are 
then  guarded,  messages  are  then  conveyed 
by  the  bugle,  a  second  cannon  fires,  and  the 
caravan  resumes  its  march.  At  night  at  a 
signal  given,  a  halt  is  made,  the  camels  are 
unloaded,  a  barricade  is  formed,  the  watch  is 
again  set,  and  thus  they  proceed  under  a  re- 
gular system  of  discipline,  like  that  which 
governs  the  movements  of  an  army. 

In  a  caravan  of  this  description,  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  Simoon  when  crossing  the 
desert.  The  first  symptoms  of  its  approach 
was  a  sudden  and  oppressive  heat  in  the  air. 
The  instant  this  was  felt,  liiy  companions, 
who  too  well  understood  whiCt  was  predicted 
by  it,  turned  their  eyes  with  one  accord  to- 
ward the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  pro- 
ceeded, when  we  perceived  a  lurid  streak  of 
reddish  light  upon  the  horizon ;  and  now,  not 
only  the  Arabs  were  struck  with  terror,  but 
the  animals  which  accompanied  us  appeared 
equally  conscious  of  the  approaching  danger, 
giving  affecting  signs  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
tress. A  halt  was  instantly  sounded,  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  prince,  as  he  is  called, 
or  leader,  as  we  should  term  him,  the  cara- 
van formed  in  line.  The  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  arrangement  was  singular  and 
impressive,  resembling  very  much  the  maii- 
time  evolutions  of  a  fleet  of  transports  when 
threatened  by  an  enemy.  All  the  camels 
were  immediately  unloaded,  the  riders  of  the 
dromedaries  dismounted,  the  women  and 
children  were  gathered  in  the  centre,  the 
camels  were  then  moored  (I  know  no  term 
better  to  describe  the  operation)  in  lines  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  each,  head  to  tail,  having 
their  two  fore  legs  bent  and  bound  with  a 
thong  and  their  bodies  placed  sideways  to  the 
wind.  As  the  wind  approached,  the  animals, 
by  a  singular  instinct,  buried  their  nostrils  in 
the  sand.  The  people  placed  themselves 
under  their  lee,  and  all  the  arrangements 
having  thus  been  completed,  we  remained  in 
our  places  while  the  dreadful  blast  passed 
over  us.  Those  in  the  company  who  were 
in  weak  health,  became  faint,  almost  to  suf^j- 
cation.  The  atmosphere  at  length  became 
perfectly  opaque,  and  so  filled  with  sand  that 
you  could  not  see  the  length  of  a  camel.  Nay, 
at  times  a  man  could  not  see  his  own  hand. 
It  was  then  that  I  realised  for  the  first  time 
the  full  force  of  the  Scriptural  phrase,  "  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt."  The  darkness  of  the 
most  pitchy  night  I  ever  passed  at  sea  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  sun  was 
utterly  obscured  ;  and  when  the  darkness  re- 


laxed, a  yellow  haze  filled  the  atmosphere  in 
every  direction.  There  were  many  women 
and  children  in  the  caravan,  whose  terror 
was  indescribable.  The  most  doleful  shrieks 
and  groans,  mingled  with  prayers  for  mercy, 
filled  our  ears.  All  was  utter  confusion.  No 
man  could  help  his  neighbour.  We  were 
every  moment  apprehensive  that  the  sand 
would  accumulate,  until,  becoming  higher 
than  the  camels'  backs,  it  would  shelve  over 
and  bury  the  persons  of  the  people  who  had 
taken  shelter  behind  them.  When  this  takes 
place,  every  body  rises  and  the  camels  must 
be  moved  further  to  windward,  where  they 
nre  moored  again.  But  this  is  a  tedious 
operation,  and  if  attempted  during  the  inten- 
sity of  the  storm,  must  be  fatal  to  beasts  and 
men.  On  the  occasion  I  have  described,  the 
blast  continued  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  Had 
it  lasted  two  hours  longer,  we  must  all  with- 
out doubt  have  perished  as  a  convoy  would 
founder  at  sea. 

While  I  was  at  Damascus,  a  caravan  from 
Mecca  containing  fifty  thousand  souls  was 
thus  overwhelmed,  and  only  sixteen  persons, 
who  were  on  horseback,  escaped  the  catas- 
trophe. The  pacha  immediately  despatched 
a  large  detachment  of  troops  to  the  spot  to 
save  the  goods  from  depredation,  who  arriv- 
ing at  the  melancholy  scene,  found  the  face 
of  the  desert  encumbered  with  heaps  of  the 
dead. 

I  consider  these  storms  of  the  desert  much 
worse  than  storms  at  sea  ;  and  were  there 
printed  journals  in  those  countries,  as  there 
are  in  ours,  we  should  hear  more  frequent 
accounts  of  their  terrible  consequences.  As 
it  is,  the  intelligence  does  not  reach  Europe, 
but  is  well  known  in  the  countries  adjacent. 
Without  doubt  it  must  have  been  in  this 
manner  that  the  expeditions  of  Cambyses  and 
of  Alexander,  for  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  perished  in  the  deserts  through 
which  they  were  prosecuting  their  march. 

LOWELL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  notice  of  the 
manufacturing  capabilities  of  Lowell : 

There  are  ten  principal  establishments  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,250,000.  These 
employ  in  their  operations  twenty-eight  mills, 
exclusive  of  printeries,  dec.  The  whole 
number  of  looms  is  4861,  and  of  spindles 
160,404.  Of  females  employed  there  are 
6295  ;  of  males  2047.  The  annual  product 
of  all  the  mills,  in  yards,  is  51,147,200.  The 
annual  consumption  of  cotton  is  16,161,600 
pounds  or  44,769  bales;  of  wool,  600,000 
pounds.  The  different  kinds  of  goods  manu- 
factured arc  calicoes,  sheetings,  shirtings, 
drillings,  carpeting,  rugs,  negro  cloth,  broad 
cloth,  cassimeres,  and  machinery  of  various 
sorts.  The  consumption  of  anthracite  coal 
per  annum  11,000  tons  ;  of  charcoal  500,000 
bushels;  of  wood,  4,810  cords  ;  of  oil,  (sperm 
and  olive)  63,489  gallons  ;  of  starch,  510,000 
pounds,  and  of  flour  for  starch,  3,800  bbls. 
The  average  wages  of  females  per  week, 
clear  of  board,  is  175  cts. ;  of  males  clear  of 
board,  eighty  cents  per  day.  Persons  em- 
ployed by  the  companies  are  paid  at  the  close 


of  each  month  ;  the  average  amount  of  wages 
per  month,  is  $106,000.  A  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  earnings  is  said  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  savings  bank.  "  As  regards 
the  health  of  persons  emyloyed,"  says  the 
paper  from  which  the  above  facts  are 
gleaned,  "  great  numbers  have  been  interro- 
gated, and  the  result  shows  that  six  of  the 
females  out  of  ten  enjoy  better  health  than 
before  being  employed  in  the  mills  ;  of  males 
one  half  derive  the  same  advantages."  As 
regards  their  moral  condition  and  character, 
they  are  not  inferior  to  any  portion  of  the 
community.  There  is  an  important  omission 
in  this  statement.  To  enable  us  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
occupation,  we  should  be  informed  whether 
or  not  the  health  of  any  employed  is  injured. 

Lowell  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  this  most  extraordinary  country. 
It  is  just  sixteen  years  since  the  first  factory 
was  erected  there,  and  since  of  course,  it  was 
merely  an  obscure  country  village,  in  nothing 
distinguished  from  the  common  herd  except 
m  its  latent  capabilities.  Now  it  counts  its 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  thousands  who  annually  visit  it, 
its  thirty  vast  piles  of  buildings,  in  which  the 
sound  of  the  anvil,  the  loom  and  the  spindle, 
never  ceases  through  the  live-long  day.  And 
this  is  but  a  specimen,  though  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  of  the  mode 
in  which  towns  spring  up  and  reach  maturity, 
as  it  were,  in  a  night,  where  the  principle 
practically  obtains,  of  letting  men  alone.  How 
pathetically  did  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  (was 
it  not  he  ?)  more  than  a  century  ago,  sing, 
"  Time's  noblest  empire  is  the  last." 

Lowell  is  twenty -five  miles  from  Boston. 
The  country  through  which  you  pass  the  first 
half  of  that  distance,  is  rich  in  every  thing 
that  can  interest  and  gratify  the  traveller.  It 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  it  is  watered 
by  two  beautifully  winding  streams,  the  Mys- 
tic and  Charles  rivers;  it  is  adorned  with 
many  elegant  mansions,  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque grounds ;  it  has  a  due  intermixture 
of  hill  and  valley,  woodland  and  cultivated 
field  ;  and  it  is  enlivened  by  numerous  villages, 
embosomed  in  thick  foliage,  and  full  of  that 
sweet  quiet  beauty,  which  tells  at  once  of 
virtue  and  of  thrift.  I  could  not,  in  the  course 
of  my  morning's  flight,  (for  we  went  by  steam) 
help  contrasting  the  villages  of  stern,  puritan 
New  England,  with  those  of  the  land  of 
statues  and  of  song,  bright  classic  Italy.  The 
latter  show  picturesquely  in  the  distance,  and 
appear  well  in  painted  landscapes ;  but  a 
near  approach  to  the  reality  breaks  the  charm, 
and  filth,  squalor  and  beggary  then  becomes 
the  chief  ingredients  of  the  view.  But  here, 
thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  and  constitu- 
tional government,  the  promise  and  the  reality 
are  in  perfect  harmony.  While  our  villages 
are  not  less  attractive  in  the  distant  view  than 
those  of  Italy,  no  sudden  and  painful  revul- 
sion  of  feeling  awaits  you  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion. Verily  we  have  a  "goodly  heritage," 
and  the  "  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant 
places."  Let  us  take  care  that  our  "  candle- 
stick be  not  removed  out  of  its  place" — that 
our  "  bow  abide  in  strength." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  Wonders  of  Geology,  by  G.  Mantell. 
I'.XTINCTIOiV    OF  ANIMALS. 

Hoforo  onteiino;  iijioa  the  examination  of 
the  oeolo^^lciil  plienoiiicna,  which  belong  to 
tin-  pei  i.ul  Immediately  antecedent  to  the  pre- 
soiit.  It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  one  of  the 
most  lomurkable  facts  which  geological  in- 
vesiiaatioiis  iiave  established, — namely,  the 
entire  obliteration  of  certain  forms  of  animals 
and  plants.  The  fluctuating  state  of  the 
earth's  surface,  with  which  our  previous  en- 
quiries have  made  us  familiar,  will  have  pre- 
pared us  for  the  disappearance  of  some  species 
of  animals; — and  here  another  law  of  the 
Creator  is  manifest.  Certain  races  of  living 
beings,  suitable  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
earth,  appear  to  have  been  created  ;  and 
when  those  states  became  no  longer  favour- 
able for  the  continuance  of  such  types  of  or- 
ganization, according  to  the  natural  laws  by 
which  the  conditions  of  their  existence  were 
determined,  the  races  disappeared,  and  were 
probably  succeeded  by  new  varieties  of  life. 

The  extinction  of  whole  genera  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  has  no  doubt  depended  on 
many  causes.  In  the  earlier  ages,  the  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  rapid  mutations  of 
land  and  water,  were  probably  the  principal 
agents  of  destruction ;  but  since  man  has  be- 
come the  lord  of  the  creation,  his  necessities 
and  caprice  have  occasioned  the  extirpation 
of  whole  tribes  of  animals,  whose  relics  are 
found  in  the  superficial  strata,  with  those  of 
species  concerning  which  both  history  and 
tradition  are  silent. 

In  this  country  the  beaver,  wolf,  hyena, 
bear,  &c.  are  examples  of  species  which  still 
exist  elsewhere ;  while  the  Irish  elk  and  the 
mammoth,  whose  remains  occur  in  our  allu- 
vial deposites,  are  both  extinct ;  and  the  for- 
mer was  unquestionably  extirpated  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  The  obli- 
teration of  certain  forms  of  organization,  is 
therefore  clearly  dependent  on  a  law  in  the 
economy  of  nature  which  is  still  in  active 
operation;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  connecting  links  between  the  actually  ex- 
isting species,  and  those  which  are  blotted 
out  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Animals  Extinct  by  Human  Agency. — 
That  the  extinction  of  many  of  the  existing 
races  of  animals  must  soon  take  place,  from 
the  immense  destruction  occasioned  by  man, 
cannot  admit  of  doubt.  In  those  which  sup- 
ply fur,  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  inference 
is  cited  in  a  late  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  "  Immediately  after 
South  Georgia  was  explored  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  1771,  the  Americans  commenced  carrying 
seal-skins  from  thence  to  China,  where  they 
obtained  most  exorbitant  prices.  One  million 
two  hundred  thousand  skins  have  been  taken 
from  that  island  alone,  since  that  period ;  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  from  the  island  of 
Desolation  !  The  numbers  of  the  fur-seals 
killed  in  the  South  Shetland  Isles  (S.  lat.  63°,) 
in  1821  and  1822,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand.  This  valuable  animal 
is  now  almost  extinct  in  all  these  islands." 
From  the  most  authentic  statements  it  ap- 


pears certain  that  the  fur  trade  must  hence- 
forward decline,  since  the  advanced  state  of 
geographical  science  shows  that  no  new  coun- 
tries remain  to  be  explored.  In  North  Ame- 
rica the  animals  are  slowly  decreasing  from 
the  persevering  efforts,  and  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  practised  by  the  hunters,  and  by 
the  appropriation  to  the  use  of  man,  of  those 
forests  and  rivers  which  have  once  afforded 
them  food  and  protection.  They  recede  with 
the  aborigines  before  the  tide  of  civilisation. 

Apteryx  Austealis — An  extraordinary 
bird,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  of  which  no 
living  individual  is  known,  and  but  one  stuffed 
specimen  exists  in  Europe,  appears  to  be  on 
the  point  of  extinction,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
already  obliterated.  It  is  the  Apteryx,  and 
which  derives  its  name  from  being  destitute 
of  wings.  The  only  specimen  known  to  natu- 
ralists, was  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Stanley. 
It  has  lately  beem  examined  by  Mr.  Yarrell, 
so  that  the  characters  of  the  skeleton  are  cor- 
rectly ascertained.  The  creature  is  of  a 
grayish  brown  colour,  and  has  neither  wings 
nor  tail.  The  beak  is  slightly  curved,  and 
the  nasal  apertures,  instead  of  opening  at  the 
base,  as  in  birds  in  general,  and  especially  in 
those  of  a  similar  conformation  of  beak,  which 
is  adapted  for  respiration  while  immersed  in 
mud  or  water,  is  placed  at  the  apex.  The 
eyes  are  very  small.  The  feathers  are  long 
and  loose,  like  those  of  the  emu,  but  each 
plume  has  a  single  shaft.  The  most  active 
enquiries  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
either  a  living  or  dead  specimen  of  this  bird, 
although  a  missionary  informed  me  that  skins 
of  the  creature  were  still  worn  as  ornaments 
by  the  New  Zealand  chiefs.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  this  wonderful  crea- 
tuie  either  is  extinct,  or  will  shortly  cease  to 
exist. 

The  Dodo  {Didus  ineptus). — But  lest  this 
alleged  extirpation  of  a  peculiar  type  of  or- 
ganisation be  considered  questionable,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  a  remarkable  instance 
afforded  by  the  Dodo,  which  has  been  annihi- 
lated, and  become  a  denizen  of  the  fossil 
kingdom,  almost  before  our  eyes.  The  Dodo 
was  a  bird  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  larger 
than  a  turkey,  which  existed  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Mauritius  and  adjacent  islands, 
when  those  parts  were  first  colonised  by  the 
Dutch,  about  two  centuries  ago.  This  bird 
formed  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  domestica- 
tion, and  its  numbers  soon  became  sensibly 
diminished.  Stuffed  specimens  were  preserved 
in  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  paintings  of 
the  living  animal  were  executed,  and  are  still 
extant  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  Dodo 
is  now  extinct — it  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  isles  where  it  once  flourished  ;  and  even 
all  the  stuffed  specimens  are  destroyed.  The 
only  relics  that  remain,  are  the  head  and  foot 
of  one  individual  in  the  Ashmolean,  and  the 
leg  of  another  in  the  British  Museum.  To 
render  this  illustration  complete,  the  bones  of 
the  Dodo  have  been  found  in  a  tufaceous  de- 
posit, beneath  a  bed  of  lava,  in  the  Isle  of 


France  ;  so  that  if  the  remains  of  the  recent 
bird  already  alluded  to,  had  not  been  pre- 
served, these  fossil  relics  would  have  consti- 
tuted the  only  record  that  such  a  creature 
had  ever  existed  on  our  planet. 


Anecdote  of  Steam  Navigation. — A  smart 
dapper  little  fellow,  with  a  pattern  book  under 
his  arm,  called  in  at  one  of  our  large  carpet 
warehouses:  "I  have  come,  sir,  for  some 
orders — here  is  my  pattern  book,  should  be 
happy  to  serve  you."  The  proprietor,  after 
turning  over  the  leaves,  said  to  the  agent, 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  leave  this 
book  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  send  it  to 
your  lodgings."  "  Bless  you,  sir,  I  have  no 
particular  lodgings;  I  arrived  in  the  Great 
Western,  took  with  me  a  valise  and  six  clean 
shirts,  only  used  three  on  the  passage.  I 
have  run  about  from  store  to  store  until  I 
have  received  orders  for  one  thousand  pieces 
of  Brussels  carpeting ;  you  are  the  last  per- 
son I  have  called  upon.  I  am  constantly  on 
my  feet — I  dine  when  I  am  at  leisure,  at  any 
eating  house  that  is  nigh,  and  I  pay  for  my 
lodging  at  night — so  I  really  have  no  settled 
habitation.  I  must  return  in  the  Great 
Western  to-morrow,  as  I  shall  have  been  ab- 
sent from  home  when  I  get  back  full  forty 
days — you  are  the  last  I  have  to  call  upon, 
and  any  orders  you  may  please  to  give  me> 
can  be  executed  and  sent  to  you  complete  in 
six  weeks  from  this  time,  per  steam  ship." 
Commentary  is  useless — this  travelling  agent, 
in  twenty-four  days  from  the  time  he  left 
home,  received  orders  for  $100,000  worth  of 
carpeting. — N.  Y.  Star. 

A  Thought. — Were  children  accustomed, 
from  infancy,  to  hear  nothing  but  correct 
conversation,  there  would  be  but  little  need 
of  their  learning  arbitrary  rules  of  grammar 
— they  would  naturally  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly. Hence  it  is  that  children  of  educated 
parents  are  generally  so  much  more  easy  and 
graceful  in  their  conversation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  uneducated.  Our  language,  like 
our  manners,  is  caught  from  those  with  whom 
we  associate  ;  and  if  we  would  have  the  young 
improve  in  this  important  part  of  education, 
we  must  be  carelul  that  they  hear  no  vul- 
garisms from  us.  Parents  and  teachers  can- 
not be  too  particular  in  their  use  of  language 
in  the  presence  of  imitative  children. — Pes- 
talozzian. 


On  Immediate  Revelation. — "  It  appears  to  me  a 
great  inconsistency,  if  not  a  great  absurdity,  to  reject 
immediate  revelation,  and  yet  hold  (what  no  Christian 
can  fail  to  hold)  the  duty  of  prayer.  The  latter  sup- 
poses a  director  open  communication  or  cliannci,  from 
man's  heart  to  the  Deity  ;  the  former  a  direct  and  open 
communication  from  the  Deity  to  man's  heart. 

"  The  inconsistency  is  this,  that  the  communication 
should  be  open  one  way,  and  shnt  or  impervious,  the 
other.  The  absurdity  is,  that  as  the  Deity  knows  the 
want  of  the  heart  without  being  informed,  and,  as  in 
many  particular  cases  the  heart  cannot  know  the  will 
of  the  Deity,  unless  His  will  be  revealed,  the  presump- 
tion would  be,  that  the  communication  from  the  Deity 
to  the  heart  is  the  more  wanted  of  the  two." 

J.  Cf.  Bevan. 
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LONDON  EPISTLE. 

The  EpistJc  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  in  London,  b>/  cuJJovrnmen/s, 
from  the  23rf  of  the  fftU  ituvtih.  to  the  2d 
of  the  sixth  month  inchisivc,  l^l'S. 
To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Mcolincs  of  Friends, 
in  Great  l?"ritain,  Ireland",  and  oIsoh  here  : 
Dear  FrionJs.— Wo  liavo  been  permittod, 
throuijh  Divine  mercy.  ;ig;ua  to  assemble, 
and  to  oilier  upon  tlie  important  business  of 
tliis  mooliiii;-  in  much  liarmonv  and  love. 
Throng!;  the  kn  ing-Uindness  of  the  Lord,  we 
feel  that  we  can  iinite  all  our  dear  friends  to 
put  their  trust  in  him.  Numerous  and  em- 
phatic are  the  promises  to  those  whose  trust 
is  so  fixed.  "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, but  abidcth  for  ever."  This  trust  has 
been  the  refuge,  and  the  sure  resting-place  of 
his  children  in  all  generations.  Our  sense  of 
its  blessedness  at  the  present  time,  warrants 
us  to  encourage  every  one  of  our  dear  bre- 
thren and  sisters  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  take  comfort  in  remember- 
ing that  they  may  draw  nigh  unto  God  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

It  is  declared  that  their  heart  shall  live 
that  seek  God — that  in  him  is  everlasting 
strength.  He  will  give  strength  unto  his 
people.  "  He  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and 
filleth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness."  In 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Word  that  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  the  bread 
of  life,  adding,  "  He  that  cometh  to  me  shall 
never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me 
shall  never  thirst."  He  offers  us  living  water, 
which  shall  be  in  his  faithful  followers,  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 
We  are  instructed  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  and 
the  apostle  uses  this  solemn  language,  "  Ye 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  ;  as  God  hath 
said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them. 

It  is  upon  the  full,  unrestricted  acceptance 
of  these  and  other  blessed  testimonies  of  Holy 
Scripture,  realized  in  the  experience  of  those 
who  come  in  living  faith  unto  Christ,  that  our 
views  of  spiritual  worship  are  founded.  The 
history  of  the  early  gathering  and  settling  of 
our  Society,  evidently  shows  that  our  first 
Friends  were  drawn  to  meet  together  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  to  partake  together  of  this  spi- 
ritual nourishment,  which  cometh  immediately 
from  hirn.  They  were  from  time  to  time  sus- 
tained by  a  satisfying,  heart-felt  evidence,  that 
he  was  of  a  truth  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Through  his  goodness,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous witnesses  from  one  period  to  another, 
who  have  been  brought  to  bear  a  similar  tes- 
timony to  the  faithfulness  of  their  Lord. 
Many  who  are  now  living  can  unite  in  the 
same  acknowledgment  they  have  indeed  felt, 
to  their  own  comfort  and  strength,  that  "  the 
Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth." 

We  therefore  feel  that  it  would  be  on  our 
part  a  dereliction  of  duty,  an  abandonment  of 
an  open  testimony  to  the  power  and  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  countenance  any 
change  in  the  simple  mode  which  has  uni- 
formly existed  of  holding  our  meetings  for 


worship.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  concerned 
to  invite  all  our  dear  friends  to  be  very  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  them ;  regularly 
and  punctually  to  come  together  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  to  bow  down, 
in  deep  prostration  of  soul  before  him  ;  wait- 
ing to  feel  the  sense  of  his  heavenlj'  power, 
of  his  spiritual  presence,  under  which  their 
hearts  might  be  united  in  worshipping  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  We  believe  that  through 
his  continued  goodness,  such  would  at  times 
be  our  experience,  that  we  would  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  When  shall  I  come,  and  ap- 
pear before  God?"  Parents,  as  they  thus 
laboured  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  lit'e,  would  be  qualified  to  exhort 
and  to  entreat  their  beloved  offspring,  in  coun- 
sel suited  to  their  respective  ages  and  circum- 
stances, to  come  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
who  himself  would  teach  them  of  his  ways 
and  strengthen  them  to  walk  in  his  paths;  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. 

We  also  call  upon  our  dear  friends  seriously 
and  individually  to  examine,  whether  they  are 
brought  out  of  the  spirit  and  vain  conversation 
of  this  world.  It  is  a  sacred  truth,  "  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him."  We  earnestly  caution  all  against 
an  eager  pursuit  of  riches, "  which,  while  some 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows."  In  how  many  ways  is  the  naturally 
corrupt  heart  of  men  led  away  from  purity 
and  holiness  by  the  love  of  the  world,  which 
lieth  in  wickedness!  Our  testimony  to  plain- 
ness of  attire,  behaviour  and  speech,  had  not 
its  origin  in  human  wisdom.  It  has  been, 
we  believe,  a  testimony  laid  upon  us  of  the 
Lord,  to  bear  against  the  world,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  world.  As  we  have  often  seen  that 
indulging  in  these  things  fosters  the  natural 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  so  we  have  found 
that  denying  ourselves  therein  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  subjection  of  our  wills,  and  to 
strengthen  us  in  our  Christian  course.  Hence 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend parents,  and  all  who  have  the  care  of 
the  young,  in  love  to  train  them  u|)  in  all 
these  practices,  which  we  consider  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  gospel ;  and  also,  both  by  example  and 
by  precept,  to  lead  them  to  a  conformity  in 
all  things  to  the  divine  law.  Guard  them, 
dear  friends,  from  every  thing  which  would 
alienate  the  mind  from  the  true  fear  of  God. 
Endeavour  to  implant  in  them  a  deep  sense 
of  his  purity  and  majesty.  Holy  and  reverend 
is  his  name.  As  far  as  you  may  be  enabled, 
bring  them  to  think  and  to  speak  of  the  things 
of  religion  with  gratitude  and  love;  but  with 
that  holy  caution  and  deep  sense  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject,  which  a  just  appre- 
hension of  the  relative  place  in  which  man 
stands  towards  his  Almighty  Parent,  should 
at  all  times  produce. 

We  highly  appreciate  those  visitations  of 
Divine  grace,  which  are  often  granted  in  very 
early  life  :  we  bear  this  public  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  such  favours.  It  is  our  warm  desire 
that  parents, and  all  who  have  thccare  of  young 
children,  may  watch  for  opportunities  to  speak 
to  them,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  of  the  con- 


victions of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  sin,  of  the 
drawings  of  our  heavenly  Father  unto  holi- 
ness. We  feel  the  value,  the  blessedness  of 
a  tender  conscience,  susceptible  of  heavenly 
impressions.  Do  all  that  is  in  your  power, 
beloved  friends,  to  preserve  this ;  watch 
against  every  hurtful  thing  that  would  lead 
from  it.  Instil  correct  views  of  the  nature, 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  prayer.  Con- 
tinue to  instruct  them  in  the  sacred  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy 
Scripture.  Relax  not  in  waiting  upon  the 
Most  High,  and  asking  in  faith,  from  time  to 
time,  for  renewed  supplies  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, to  command  your  children,  and  your 
household  after  you,  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  that  they  may  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment. 

Our  humiliations,  as  a  religious  society, 
have  of  later  years  been  varied  and  peculiar. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  gracious  design  of  our 
Father  in  heaven,  that  the  trials  which  have 
thus  come  upon  us  should  work  together  for 
our  good.  May  this  blessed  effect  be  pro- 
duced ;  may  we  each  seriously  examine  our- 
selves whether  we  have  a  well  grounded  hope 
in  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners;  and  may 
we  be  brought  to  an  entire  reliance  on  him, 
whom  God  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things, 
by  whom  also  he  'made  the  worlds ;  who, 
when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  where  he,  our  glorified  Redeemer,  now 
appeareth  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

One  of  the  effects  of  conflict  and  trial  when 
rightly  received,  is  true  humility.  Precious 
indeed  is  a  humble,  submissive,  teachable 
state  ; — a  willingness  to  esteem  others  better 
than  ourselves,  in  honour  preferring  one  an- 
other. Press  after  it,  dear  friends ;  pray  that 
you  may  be  given  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  "  The  Lord  preserveth 
the  simple  :  I  was  brought  low' and  he  helped 
me."  True  lowliness  of  mind  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  retirement.  Withdraw  and  sit  alone 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  fsel  after  his  good 
presence ;  and  he  will  from  time  to  time 
comfort  your  souls,  and  thus  give  you  to  feel 
that  you  have  not  come  before  him  in  vain. 
On  these  occasions  you  may  often  be  made 
to  see  your  short  comings,  your  transgres- 
sions and  your  sins;  and  to  fear  and  tremble 
for  yourselves — blessed  experience!  but  whilst 
engaged  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  how 
consoling  is  the  thought,  that  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure. 

As  we  are  given  to  the  workings  of  this 
Almighty  power,  to  mind  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  we 
are  best  prepared  to  know  our  individual  line 
of  duty  in  any  attempts  publicly  to  serve  our 
fellow-men.  We  are  taught,  on  the  highest 
authority,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourf^ch  os. 
True  religion  induces  this  love.  Bui  wo  ex- 
ercise it  in  a  way  most  acceptable  to  tho 
Lord,  when  it  is  our  first  concern  tiiat  wo 
may  do  nothing  but  that  which  is  according 
to  his  will.  If  this  be  our  course  we  may 
then  humbly  and  confidingly  ask  for  his 
blessing  on  our  labours.  As  the  eye  is  sin- 
gle unto  Him,  he  will,  in  such  a  way  and 
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manner  as  he  seeth  right,  conduct  us  safely 
and  quickly  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  give 
us  to  fool  tliat  we  may  trust  to  the  leadings 
of  liis  piovidcncc.  The  elder,  whilst  careful 
to  OMM  cise  no  liarsii  judgment,  will,  in  Chris- 
tian can"  and  love,  watch  over  the  ardent 
minds  of  the  young,  in  their  eflbrts  to  do 
good  ;  all  will  dread  flattery  as  poison,  and 
turn  from  self-complacency  as  the  work  of 
the  enemy  of  their  souls.  They  will  uphold 
justice  and  mercy  because  of  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  Humility  and  retiredness  will 
mark  their  character;  and  through  the 
abounding  goodness  of  the  Most  High,  they 
will  be  brought  in  deep  abasement,  to  feel 
and  to  say,  "  We  are  unprofitable  servants." 

The  amount  of  the  sufferings  of  our  mem- 
bers, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including 
the  costs  and  charges  of  distraint,  and  almost 
exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  as  re- 
ported to  this  meeting,  is  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  We 
have  but  little  to  add  at  the  present  time  to 
our  annual  notice  of  this  ancient  Christian 
testimony  of  Friends,  further  than  to  recom- 
mend all  faithfully  and  unflinchingly  to  up- 
hold it  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  to 
remind  you  of  the  exposition  of  our  views  on 
this  important  branch  of  our  profession,  as 
set  forth  by  this  meeting  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  received  an  epistle  from  our 
friends  in  Ireland,  and  from  most  of  the 
yearly  meetings  on  the  American  continent. 
They  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Society  in  those  parts.  We  are  glad 
to  observe  that  our  dear  friends  in  America 
continue  to  extend  their  Christian  care  to 
those  Indian  tribes  who  have  been  long  under 
their  notice.  The  injustice  and  oppression 
exercised  towards  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  soil  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
— the  continual  sufferings  of  the  negroes  in 
the  British  colonies,  where,  when  the  act  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  passed,  we  had 
hoped  for  a  better  state  of  things, — and  the 
cruelties  and  dreadful  extent  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  have  been  severally  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  excited  feelings  of  deep  compas- 
sion and  sorrow.  May  the  day  be  hastened 
when  righteousness  and  mercy  shall  have 
more  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  professors  of 
the  Christian  flame ;  and  when  way  shall  be 
more  effectually  made  for  the  universal  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  when 
"  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea !" 

In  reviewing  the  time  of  our  being  together 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge  that,  from  day  to  day,  we  have  felt  the 
overshadowing  of  Divine  love,  uniting  our 
hearts  in  the  fear  of  God.  We  separate  in 
the  love  of  Christ;  and  in  that  love  it  is  our 
fervent  desire  we  may  be  each  rooted  and 
grounded  in  him,  that  he  may  dwell  in  our 
hearts  by  faith,  so  that  we  may  every  one 
have  good  hope,  that  in  the  solemn  day  of 
account,  he  may,  in  his  infinite  compassion, 
present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
by  George  Stacey, 

Clerk  of  the  Meeting  this  year. 


From  Aunual  Monitor,  1838. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Baker,  of  Thirsk,  England, 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Baker, 
died  twelfth  mo.  \2th,  1836,  aged  17  years. 

In  very  early  life  she  gave  indications  of 
great  sensibility  and  religious  feeling.  At 
five  or  six  years  of  age  she  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  great,  accuracy  and  delight, 
and  became  much  interested  in  the  Bible  So- 
ciety meetings  held  in  her  native  village.  As 
she  advanced  in  years,  her  understanding  be- 
came much  enlarged,  and  remarkably  cor- 
rect ;  though  from  her  great  natural  diffi- 
dence she  was  little  known  but  to  her  nearest 
connections.  To  them  she  was  an  affectionate 
and  truly  sympathising  companion  in  great 
troubles,  and  exhibited  many  proofs  of  true 
Christian  character. 

She  endured  a  very  painful  affliction  of 
nearly  two  years' continuance,  (twelve  months 
of  which  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,)  with 
great  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will;  diligently  employing  her  time,  when  her 
sufferings  were  less  acute, — in  reading  and 
profitable  meditations  ;  very  often  when  under 
extreme  suffering,  more  especially  in  the 
night  season,  desiring  to  be  left  entirely  alone; 
that  she  might,  in  stillness  and  quietness,  get 
her  mind  settled  and  stayed,  and  be  permitted 
to  obtain  a  little  ease ;  which  was  often  mer- 
cifully granted.  Thus  she  passed  many  sleep- 
less nights,  but  felt  her  mind  strengthened 
and  supported,  and  her  perception  of  Divine 
things  greatly  enlarged. 

The  visits  of  some  Friends  in  the  ministry 
were  very  acceptable  to  her,  and  often  ad- 
verted to  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  twelfth  month, 
she  asked  her  father  to  sit  down  by  her,  and 
after  a  solid  pause  said:  "  I  think  I  shall  not 
get  better."  Her  father  expressing  his  belief 
that  she  would  be  removed  to  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, she  replied:  "I  hope  so,  I  have  no- 
thing of  my  own  to  trust  to."  The  mercy  of 
her  Redeemer  being  alluded  to,  as  a  reason 
for  hope,  she  said  :  "  There  is  nothing  else — 
I  have  nothing  of  my  own." 

Her  youngest  sister  coming  into  the  room, 
she  gave  her  some  very  suitable  advice,  add- 
ing— "  Eliza  is  going  to  die."  After  a  short 
time  of  solemn  silence,  she  petitioned  thus : 
"  It  is  written  '  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened,' 
O,  my  Saviour!  open  unto  me  the  door  of  thy 
mercy ;  I  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to.  Open 
unto  me,  and  receive  me.  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  my  Saviour  I  open  unto  me  the  arms 
of  thy  mercy  and  receive  me." 

She  afterwards  addressed  her  parents  and 
sisters  as  if  the  solemn  hour  was  just  ap- 
proaching. 

At  another  time  this  day,  she  had  been 
reading  in  the  Bible;  when  her  mind  seemed 
forcibly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  also 
with  the  dangerous  error  into  which  some 
had  fallen,  of  placing  them  above  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  given  forth,  and 
said :  "  I  don't  know  what  they  will  do  at 
such  a  time  as  this;"  and  holding  the  Bible 
up  in  her  hand,  continued  : — "  It  is  undoubt- 


edly the  best  of  books ;  I  have  read  it  too 
little ;  they  were  the  best  of  men"  (meaning 
the  writers).  Thus  under  feelings  inexpres- 
sibly solemn  and  awful,  and  at  a  time  when 
nothing  short  of  pure,  eternal  truth  would 
satisfy  the  longing  of  her  soul,  did  she  bear 
strong  and  confirming  testimony  to  the  spi- 
rituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  through 
the  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  in  the 
secret  of  the  soul. 

Her  sense  of  the  purity  and  holiness  neces- 
sary in  order  to  become  meet  for  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven,  now  greatly  impressed  her 
mind.  All  her  deficiences  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  li(e  seemed  to  be  set  in  order 
before  her ;  and  in  deep  distress  she  ex- 
claimed: — "I  have  been  a  great  sinner; 
there  is  nothing  but  sin  in  all  my  life;  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  to  trust  to.  It  is  on  my 
Saviour  alone  that  I  can  rely." 

The  severe  conffict  of  mind  now  permitted, 
in  addition  to  her  bodily  sufferings  which  were 
exceedingly  great,  engaged  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy of  her  parents  :  various  Scripture  pro- 
mises were  set  before  her,  without  producing 
much  abatement  of  the  deep  mental  conflict. 
She  said, — "  I  know  the  promises  :  they  can- 
not be  broken  ;  but  I  want  to  feel  assurance 
of  acceptance,  Oh  !  Gracious  Father,  grant 
me  sweet  assurance  of  acceptance  with  thee." 

Some  remarks  being  made  on  her  long  and 
great  afflictions  ;  and  a  belief  being  expressed 
that  death  had  no  sting  for  her ;  she  assented 
to  that  belief,  but  said,  all  her  sufferings  were 
as  nothing,  only  were  she  sure  she  was  safe : 
and  then  she  prayed  fervently  for  acceptance 
and  assurance  thereof. 

The  two  following  days  she  was  favoured 
to  bo  mostly  under  less  severe  suffering,  and 
much  of  the  distressing  feeling  of  her  mind 
from  doubts  and  fears  was  removed  ;  and  she 
remarked  to  her  mother,  that  she  thought 
she  might  take  it  as  a  proof  that  she  was  not 
quite  forsaken,  she  felt  so  much  easier. 

First  day,  llth  of  12th  mo.  Her  mind  was 
again  tried  with  doubts  and  fears ;  she  was 
frequently  engaged  in  fervent  supplication, 
and  desired  her  father  and  mother  to  pray 
for  her;  at  other  times  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
some  change  being  made  in  her  position  and 
other  necessary  attentions,  extreme  suffering 
was  occasioned,  and  in  great  agony  she 
prayed  for  release,  uttering  the  following  ex- 
pressions in  a  strong  clear  voice  :  "  Oh  !  my 
God  !  release  me.  My  God  !  release  me ! 
Oh,  release  me  !  my  sufferings  are  greater 
than  human  nature  can  endure.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  my  God  ;  and  release  me,  and  take 
me  to  Thyself." 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  her  pains  abated 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  her  mind 
Was  covered  with  gratitude  for  the  favour; 
and  with  renewed  solicitude  on  behalf  of  her 
afflicted  relatives,  she  feeling  acknowledged 
her  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  attentions  to 
her  in  all  her  afflictions ;  and  said  they  would 
be  rewarded. 

She  again  evinced  her  very  afl!cctionate  in- 
terest in  the  various  branches  of  the  family, 
both  absent  and  present;  after  which  she 
spoke  of  the  near  approach  of  her  dissolution 
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with  perfect  composure;  and  said  to  her  pa- 
rents : — "  You  cannot  desire  that  I  should 
continue;" — with  other  aflecting  but  consoling 
expressions; — and  then  was  engaged  in  earn- 
est supplication  that  she  might"  be  iierniitled 
to  feel  some  assurance  of  acceptance. 

Second  day  morning,  l'2ih  of  1'2  mo.  She 
was  much  oppressed  witli  dilliculty  of  breath- 
ing, and  the  powers  of  spcecli  failed,  but  she 
evidently  retained  the  lull  vigour  of  her  men- 
tal faculties. 

Soon  after  12  o'clock  all  her  pains  seemed 
to  be  removed  as  in  a  moment ;  the  laborious 
breathing  became  easy;  her  face  reclined  a 
i.iile  upon  lier  left  hand  ;  her  eyes  beamed 
inexpressible  brightness,  and  seemed 
siciidily  directed  to  one  point;  and  a  sweet 
smile  was  upon  her  countenance,  when  in  a 
mild  but  intelligible  accent  she  said  :  "  An- 
gels— angels — angels — angels."  Her  father 
replying — "  Yes,  my  dear,  they  are  come  to 
carry  thee  into  Abraham's  bosom,"  she  sig- 
nificantly answered — "  Yes."  Shortly  after, 
with  some  difficulty,  but  clearly,  she  articu- 
lated the  word — "  happy — happy — happy — 
happy,"  continuing  to  repeat  it  until  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  clearly  understood,  and 
her  father  had  made  a  suitable  reply  ;  she 
then  commenced,  in  most  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious melody  to  sound  forth  a  song  of  praise 
to  her  Redeemer,  which  continued  some  mi- 
nutes, and  gradually  died  away  as  the  power 
of  utterance  ceased. 


GROMTH  IN  GRACE. 

But  why  does  the  apostle  call  it  growth  ? 
Perhaps  to  remind  us  that  the  improvement 
he  exhorts  us  to  is  not  a  mere  mechanical 
task,  which  a  man  can  begin  and  finish  for 
himself;  but  that  it  is  more  like  the  gradual 
and  secrat  workings  of  nature,  where,  though 
it  is  man's  duty  to  dig  and  plough,  and  plant 
and  sow,  and  weed  and  water,  yet,  after  all 
is  done,  God  alone  giveth  the  increase  ;  and 
unless  he  is  pleased  to  bless  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  they  will  have  been  in  vain. 
Be  this  the  reason  or  no,  certain  it  is  that  in 
many  places  of  Scripture  a  godly  life  is  com- 
pared to  growth.  Indeed,  the  very  word  life 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  growth ;  for  every 
thing  that  lives,  grows  or  has  grown. 

This,  which  is  true  of  the  lives  of  animals 
and  plants,  is  equally  true  of  the  lives  of 
Christians.  The  beginning  of  a  Christian  life, 
you  know,  is  cabled  regeneration,  or  the  being 
born  again.  But  a  Christian  is  not  born  full- 
grown  in  grace,  any  more  than  in  body.  We 
can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only  as 
little  children;  and  from  that  smallness  and 
weakness  of  spiritual  childhood  we  are  to  rise 
by  degrees  to  the  fulness  of  stature  which  be- 
longs to  Christian  manhood.  Now  this  great 
change  and  increase  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  soul's  growing  in  grace,  just  as 
the  body  grows  in  strength  and  size.  Such 
growth  is  indeed  most  necessary  to  a  Chris- 
tian life;  seing  that,  if  we  live  on  without  it, 
a  thing  most  shameful  will  befall  us.  We 
shall  be  old  in  years,  and  infants  in  holiness ; 
infants,  not  in  sinlessness — for  in  sins  we 
shall  be  old  enough— but  infants  in  our  want 


of  strength,  infants  in  our  want  of  knowledge, 
infants  in  our  want  of  self-control,  infants  in 
our  utter  inability  to  walk  straight,  or  to 
stand  the  least  push  of  temptation.  In  all 
those  things,  if  we  do  not  grow  in  grace,  we 
shall  be  no  better  than  a  tottering  child.  Our 
spiritual  life  will  want  nerves  and  sinews ; 
and  so  we  shall  draw  down  on  ourselves  the 
reproach  of  Reuben — "  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  (Gen.  xlix.  4,)  and  like 
him  shall  forfeit  our  inheritance.  Nay, 
unless  we  grow  in  grace,  what  shall  we  be- 
come in  the  end,  but  as  it  were  so  many 
spiritual  dwarfs?  Now  what  can  be  more 
unsightly?  what  can  be  more  contrary  to  that 
beauty  of  holiness,  which  the  Bible  so  often 
speaks  of?  Few  things  are  so  displeasing  to 
the  eyes  of  man,  as  a  little  stunted  misshapen 
dwarf,  who  yet  is  only  a  dwarf  in  body  ;  could 
you  see  a  dwarf  in  soul,  however,  had  you 
spiritual  eyes  to  perceive  him  with,  you  would 
all  cry  out  that  he  is  far  more  displeasing. 
Strive,  then,  to  grow  in  grace,  and  take  care 
tliat  ye  be  not  dwarfs  in  soul.  Let  the  seed 
of  the  word  grow  within  you.  Seed,  you 
know,  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  spring  up.  So 
is  it  with  the  seed  of  truth ;  that,  too,  must 
spring  up,  and  grow,  and  must  bear  fruit ;  or 
never  shall  be  able  to  pay  God  the  rent 
due  to  him  for  the  farm  of  life  which  he  has 
let  to  us.  You  remember  how  in  the  parable 
of  the  vineyard,  when  harvest  came,  the  Lord 
sent  a  servant  to  the  husbandman  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  fruit.  But  whence  is  the 
fruit  to  come,  if  there  be  no  growth  ?  In 
every  point  of  view,  then,  whether  we  look 
on  ourselves  as  God's  tenants,  who  owe  him 
rent,  or  as  babes  in  Christ,  who  would  fain 
become  perfect  men, — in  every  way  there 
must  be  growth. 

But  if  growth  in  grace  be  thus  necessary 
and  important,  how  are  we  to  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  we  are  so  growing  or  not  ?  We 
may  know  it  by  comparing  the  state  of  our 
souls  at  present,  with  what  it  was  a  twelve- 
month ago.  Is  there  any  temptation  which 
you  have  outgrovvn,  and  lost  your  relish  for? 
as  a  man  outgrows  the  games  and  sporti 
his  childhood,  and  loses  all  relish  for  the 
playthings  and  cakes  which  a  few  years  back 
he  was  so  fond  of.  Or  is  there  any  duty, 
which  a  twelvemonth  ago  was  irksome  to 
you,  and  which  you  have  now  learned  to 
practise,  and  gained  a  taste  for  ?  If  you  can 
answer  these  two  questions  satisfactorily,  and 
find  on  examination  that  you  have  made  what 
looks  like  an  improvement,  it  remains  for  you 
in  that  case  to  ask  yourselves,  whether  the 
improvement  is  a  real  one?  Is  it  a  cleansing 
of  the  outside  of  the  platter  only  ?  or  have  you 
been  scouring  the  inside  also?  I  mean  the 
heart.  Is  it  a  growth  in  Christian  grace?  or 
merely  a  greater  regard  for  common  decency  ? 
While  you  fancy  you  have  been  improving, 
have  you  not  peradventure  been  only  chang- 
ing one  sin  for  another  ?  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant question  ;  because  many  deceive  them- 
selves, to  their  own  mischief,  by  fancying  they 
are  growing  better,  when  in  truth  they  are 
only  growing  older,  and  are  laying  aside 
the  sinful  intemperance  and  extravagance  of  i 
youth,  to  take  up  in  their  stead  the  no  less 


sinful  harshness  and  worldly-mindedness  of 
old  age.  In  a  word,  the  true  question  to  be 
answered,  is,  have  you  since  this  time  twelve- 
month been  going  forward  on  the  road  to 
heaven?  or  have  you  been  going  backward  ? 
Many  will  doubtless  answer,  we  have  been 
standing  still.  But  in  so  saying  you  pass 
judgment  against  yourselves,  and  confess  that 
you  have  been  going  backward.  For  life  is 
a  stream  ;  and  he  who  does  not  work  his  way 
up  it,  is  carried  down.  Throw  a  stick  into 
a  river;  will  it  stand  still?  Because,  with 
so  many  temptations,  and  so  many  evil  cus- 
toms, setting  down  the  stream  against  you, 
no  more  will  you  stand  still,  if  you  give  way 
lazily  to  the  current.  It  will  bear  you  before 
it,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely  ;  just  as  a  river, 
however  sluggish,  is  sure  to  carry  down  the 
stick.  Some  motion  there  must  be  one  way 
or  other;  if  you  do  not  move  toward  God, 
you  will  be  moved  away  from  him.  Growth 
there  must  be,  one  way  or  other;  if  you  do 
not  grow  upward,  you  will  grow  downward  ; 
if  you  do  not  rise  up  straight  like  a  poplar, 
you  will  become  as  crooked  and  full  of  knots 
as  an  old  crab,  which  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  cut  down  and  burnt. — From  Hares 
Sermons. 


AUTUMN! 
Thou  art  with  us.  Already  we  feel  the 
prickles  in  the  morning  air.  And  the  stars 
shine  at  night  with  a  peculiar  lustre.  Shortly, 
we  shall  see  the  rich  tints  which  thou  flingest 
on  the  woodlands,  and  then  thy  russet  livery. 
And  if  thou  art  now  bright,  and  gay,  and 
beautiful,  thou  ai-e  not  less  lovely  when  thy 
hazy  atmosphere  spreads  a  voluptuous  soft- 
ness over  nature;  when  the  sun  himself  is 
shorn  of  his  beams,  and  like  a  pale  planet 
wanders  through  the  sky. 

Autumn !  with  its  fields  of  ripening  corn, 
and  its  trees  laderi  with  fruit,  and  its  vines 
with  the  clustering  grapes, 

"  Reeling  to  earth,  purple  and  gushing," 
and  clear,  sparkling  streams,  and  salmon- 
fishing,  and  field  sports,  is  here. 

Out  in  the  autumn  woods !  The  broad 
leaf  of  the  sycamore  hath  fallen  upon  the 
streamlet,  and  hath  passed  on  with  its  tum- 
bling waters,  or  disparts  them  where  it  has 
rested  against  some  obstruction.  The  buck- 
eye is  bare ;  the  maple  is  golden-leaved,  save 
where  is  spread,  on  a  field  of  orange,  the 
hectic  flush  which  marks  approaching  decay, 
or  where  the  sap  is  yet  faintly  coursing,  and 
a  delicate  gi-een  remains.  The  oak  is  of  a 
deep  crimson,  and  the  gum  even  yet  of  a 
bloodier  hue.  Far  ofl^  on  the  tall  clifi^,  is 
the  spiral  pine  and  cedar  in  their  eternal 
green. 

Out  in  the  autumn  woods!  When  (he 
leaves  are  falling,  like  tb.o  llakcs  in  the  snow 
storm.  It  is  a  time  for  reflection  ;  it  is  a 
time  for  lofty  contemplation.  The  soul  is 
full,  if  it  have  the  capacity  to  feel,  and  it 
gushes  forih,  though  the  tongue  sjicaks  not. 
And  yet  it  is  irresistible  to  roam  -ho  auliimn 
woods,  and  listen  to  the  tluuisaiui  \n  liispcriiii; 
tongues  which  fill  the  air.    The  fulness  ol' 
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iVoliiiij  imiHt  be  relieved  bv  tlie  merry  shout 
anil  l.nul  halloo. 

W  e  welcome  thee,  Autumn.  Tiiou  art  the 
(learoj;t  to  us  of  tlie  seasons,  save  the  flower- 
iiionlli.  \\'e  hail  thy  coming  now,  not  as  has 
been  our  wont.  Since  thou  were  last  here, 
we  have  lost  friends ;  and  in  thy  wailing 
wiiuls,  and  out  beneath  the  sky,  and  roaming 
through  thy  varied  gorgeous-liveried  woods, 
our  thoughts  shall  be  turned  to  their  memo- 
ries.— Weste7-n  paper. 


THE  PRAIRIES. 

"  These  are  the  Gardens  of  the  Desert— these 

The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 

And  fresh  as  the  young  earth  ere  man  had  sinned. 

The  prairies!  I  behold  them  for  the  first, 

And  my  heart  swells,  while  my  dilated  sight 

Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.   Lo  !  they  stretch 

In  airy  undulation,  far  away. 

As  if  the  ocean,  in  its  gentle  swell. 

Stood  still  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 

And  motionless  for  ever  !  Motionless  ? 

No — they  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 

Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye  : 

Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 

The  sunny  ridges."  Bryant. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  prairie,  go  with 
me  through  yon  woodland  that  skirts  the 
river's  bank  and  up  yon  rugged  bluff,  scaling 
the  rocks  by  means  of  the  shrubbery  that 
grows  out  from  among  the  crags,  and  we  will 
survey  the  prarie  that  lies  beyond.  See  !  the 
encircling  vastness,  which  the  eye  takes  in  as 
we  rise  the  bluff;  and  now  we  are  fairly  on 
the  top,  what  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  !  Yon 
pale  blue  haze,  that  extends  far  along  the 
horizon  to  the  right,  like  a  light  mist  over- 
hanging the  bosom  of  a  far-off  lake,  is  no 
other  than  a  long  line  of  timber,  which  bounds 
the  prairie  on  that  side.  Not  a  tree — not  a 
shrub — not  a  stone — except  it  be  one  of  those 
solitary  "  Lost  Rocks"  that  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  peeping  up  from  the  green  grass,  like 
a  lone  sentinel  in  the  desert — nothing — noth- 
ing but  this  interminable  waste  of  grass,  and 
weeds,  and  flowers  meets  the  eye. 

Here  our  minds  may  measure  their  strength 
if  any  where.  How  they  are  filled  and  awed 
with  the  "  vastness  of  the  scene  !"  This  is 
the  holy  temple  in  which  I  would  stand  to 
address  an  audience  on  the  power,  and  glory, 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  here 
where  I  would  undertake  to  rebuke  the  pride 
of  ambition — the  haughtiness  of  man — here  I 
would  contrast  the  vain  glory  of  this  world 
with  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  eternal  one. 
It  is  here — in  this  broad  garden  of  nature, 
where  every  flower  and  every  plant  and  every 
spear  of  grass  bespeaks  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  a  great  Creator — that  I  would  attempt 
to  scatter  the  faith  of  the  skeptic,  and  bring 
to  dust  him  "  who  has  said  in  his  heart,  there 
is  no  God." 

There  is  a  richness  in  the  prairie  scenery 
too,  which  is  enchanting  to  one  who  has  been 
used  to  woodland  scenery.  There  is  a  mel- 
lowness of  colouring— a  blending  of  the  va- 
rious hues  which  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to 
the  landscape,  especially  during  the  summer 
months.    Ten  thousand  flowers,  of  all  hues 


and  varieties,  rear  their  heads  above  the 
green  grass,  and  adorn  the  view  with  their 
brightness,  and  scent  the  air  with  their  fra- 
grance. The  most  numerous  kind,  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  last  of  June,  is  the  Sweet 
William — of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
from  the  brightest  red  to  the  purple,  and  the 
clearest  snow  white.  There  is  a  regular  ro- 
tation in  the  blooming  of  flowers  on  the  prai- 
rie— some  appearing  in  the  spring,  others  in 
the  summer,  and  some  again  in  autumn.  In 
early  spring  time,  a  few  hardy  little  visiters 
make  their  appearance,  as  messengers,  seem- 
ingly to  inform  us  of  the  departure  of  cold 
winter — even 

"  While  yet  he  lingers  in  the  lap  of  Marc//." 
These  are  soon  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Sweet  William  and  other  varieties — these  by 
a  numerous  progeny  of  others,  from  month  to 
month,  as  the  season  advances,  until  the  whole 
race  of  bright  and  blooming  things  have 
passed  away.  But  as  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Linnaeus,  the  reader  will  please 
excuse  me  from  informing  him  to  what  classes 
or  order  they  belong. 

Wisconsin  Territory,  June,  1838. 

Slave  Trade. — Notwithstanding  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  odious  traffic 
in  slaves,  the  Spaniards  are  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  bringing  slaves  from  Africa,  and 
landing  them  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Five  or 
six  vessels,  which  recently  arrived  at  Havana, 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  succeeded  in 
leaving  their  slaves  somewhere  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba.  This  too  in  despite  of  the  constant 
vigilance  of  British  armed  vessels,  which  are 
cruising  in  search  of  these  slave  traders.  Oc- 
casionally they  capture  one  of  them.  One 
was  recently  captured  which  had  350  slaves 
on  board,  who  were  taken  to  Jamaica,  and 
we  suppose  were  liberated. 

We  recently  heard  a  gentleman,  who  re- 
sides in  one  of  the  islands,  relate  an  incident 
which  he  had  from  the  mouth  of  the  slave 
himself.  The  negro  stated  that  when  in 
Africa,  he  was  engaged  in  procuring  negroes 
for  the  slave  vessels,  he  going  in  his  canoe 
up  the  river,  and  watching  his  opportunity 
would  carry  off  his  brother  negroes,  and  sell 
them  to  the  slavers.  Being  a  smart,  active 
fellow,  the  slavers  thought  they  might  as 
well  take  him  along  with  them,  and  accord- 
ingly made  a  prisoner  and  brought  him  to 
the  island,  where  he  was  sold  into  slavery 
with  his  brother  negroes  whom  he  had  stolen 
and  sold.  He  was  rightly  served. — Middle- 
town  (Ct.)  Sen. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

It  is  requested  that  scholars  who  have  been 
entered  for  the  next  term  may  be  brought  to 
the  school  on  second  day,  the  29th  of  the 
present  month.  Conveyances  will  be  pro- 
vided to  leave  the  stage  office.  No.  46,  North 
Sixth  street,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
thus  accommodated  are  desired  to  enter  their 
names  in  a  book  left  for  the  purpose  at  the 
office,  previously  to  the  27th  instant. 

10th  mo.  20th. 


THIS  TuiBmn. 

TENTH  MONTH,  20,  1838. 


The  following  brief  notice  of  the  recent 
examination  at  Westtown  School,  furnished 
by  a  friend  who  was  present,  will  be  accept- 
able to  those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  that  valuable  institution. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

An  examination  of  the  scholars  at  West- 
town  school,  previous  to  the  termination  of 
the  summer  session,  commenced  on  Second 
day  the  8th  instant,  in  the  presence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
institution,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
continued  until  4th  day  evening.  Ttie  pupils 
were  examined  according  to  their  respective 
studies  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar,  Geo- 
graphy, Book  of  Commerce,  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  and 
in  Scripture  Questions,  and  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment, in  Rhetoric,  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
performances  of  the  pupils  gave  evidence  of 
much  care  and  attention  on  their  part,  and  on 
that  of  their  teachers.  The  new  system,  by 
which  the  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the 
scholars  being  admitted  at  the  commencement 
of  each,  and  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  ex- 
amination being  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
studies  pursued  during  the  term,  appears  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  to 
encourage  the  pleasing  belief  that  this  inter- 
esting institution  fulfils  in  a  satisfactory  de- 
gree the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
affording  the  means  of  a  guarded  religious 
education  to  the  youth  placed  under  its  care. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Mathematical  School.  Application  may 
be  made  to 

Enoch  Lewis,  New  Garden. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington. 
Thomas  Kite,  32,  N.  Fifth  st. 
Thomas  Kimber,  8,  S.  Fourth  st. 
PMlada.dth  mo.  20«A,  1838. 

Marhied,  at  Friends'  meeting  in  Salem,  New  Jersey, 
on  fourth  day,  the  3d  instant,  Franklin  Miller,  son 
of  William  F.  Miller,  to  Elizabeth  W.  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Acton,  all  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  ninth  month,  at  her  residence 
near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Abigail,  widow  of  the  late 
Isaiah  Ward,  a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

 at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  1st  of  the  present 

month,  after  a  painful  illness,  Stephen  Gould,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age,  an  exemplary  member  and  elder 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  reference  to  this  event 
the  Newport  Mercury  remarks — "  It  is  with  sincere 
sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  this  truly  upright 
man,  whose  loss  will  not  only  be  sensibly  felt  by  his 
immediate  relatives,  but  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Naturally  open,  generous  and  sincere,  the  amenity  of 
his  disposition  produced  a  uniform  contentedness  of 
mind;— though  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  his  own  denomination,  his  views  of  religion 
were  liberal  towards  others,  and  his  Christian  charity 
led  him  to  do  ample  justice  to  all  who  differed  with 
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From  the  New  York  American. 
LETTERS   FROM   THE   OLD  AVORLD. 

EV  A  LADY  OF  NE^V  YORK. 

The  letter  from  which  we  lately  quoted 
was  dated  at  Utrecht,  and  the  subject  of  it 
Holland.  Our  agreeable  and  entertaining 
traveller  now  writes  from  Helsingfors,  in  Fin- 
land, having  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from 
Sweden.  From  her  remarks  relative  to  the 
latter  country  we  extract  the  following  : — 

"  My  last  hurried  epistle  left  me  reposing 
after  the  fatiguing  ride  across  Sweden,  and 
preparing  for  a  jaunt  to  Upsala  and  Danna- 
moura. 

The  road  we  took  was  in  part  that  we  had 
just  passed  over.  Its  beautiful  lake,  ever- 
green hills  and  romantic  valleys,  1  could  not 
see,  nor  yet  now  think  of,  without  feeling  as 
Louis  Philippe  says — "  toujours  un  nouveau 
plaisir."'  On  our  right  lay  a  long  lake,  be- 
tween us  and  the  sea,  and  on  the  left  (to  the 
west)  the  great  inland  water  on  which  steam- 
ers ply  to  Upsala,  forty-five  miles  from  Stock- 
holm. 

We  arrived  at  the  former  place  too  late  in 
the  evening  to  visit  any  of  its  lions.  It  was 
proposed  and  agreed  on,  that  we  should  leave 
them  until  our  return  from  the  mines.  We 
therefore  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  our 
good  dinner,  which  was  enlivened  by  many 
interesting  anecdotes  of  Washington's  life, 
from  our  own  agreeable  cicei-one.  Baron  S., 
so  long  a  resident  in  our  country  as  minister 
from  this. 

Though  no  oracle  on  the  history  or  insti- 
tutions of  Sweden,  we  found  him  a  pleasant 
hon  vivant,  and  what  my  husband  calls  "  a 
hearty  good  fellow,"  acquainted  with  all  the 
good  things  emanating  either  from  cuisine  of 
Gadsby  or  the  cabinet  kitchen.  Many  an 
original  anecdote  and  peep  behind  the  diplo- 
matic curtain  he  entertained  us  with  ;  yet  all 
in  good  humour  and  with  the  kindest  feeling; 
for  no  foreigner  I  have  ever  met  entertains  a 
higher  opinion  of  our  country,  its  institutions 
and  people,  nor  despises  more  the  reptiles, 
who,  while  their  oily  tongues  deceived  a  con- 
fiding nation,  crawled  into  its  places  of  power 
and  trust. 


The  first  object  of  interest  we  saw  on  the 
day  ol'  starting,  was  a  county  school-house, 
erected  and  presented  to  the  county  by  Count 
Ankerslrom,  the  assassin  of  Gustavus.  We 
t;aw  several  fine  estates  belonging  to  rich 
iron  masters.  On  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
lakes,  1  saw  the  palace  of  Count  Brahe,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  great  astronomer.  He  is  said 
to  be  immensely  rich,  and  can  show  in  his 
paternal  halls  the  arms  and  armour  of  a  long 
line  of  brave  ancestors  of  the  feudal  times. 
On  his  estate  there  are  three  hundred  farms, 
leased  out  to  a  thriving  tenantry.  Many  fine 
country  seats  are  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of 
the  lakes. 

We  passed  several  colonies  of  soldiers. 
They  are  placed  on  small  farms  on  the  crown 
lands,  and  must  at  all  times  be  ready  at  a 
minute's  warning  for  active  service.  Their 
arms  and  materiel  are  kept  in  an  arsenal  in 
the  midst  of  each  colony.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar colonies,  every  landed  proprietor  in  the 
realm  above  a  certain  grade,  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish one  or  more  troopers,  who  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  small  farm  on  his  estate,  which 
farm  the  said  proprietor  is  also  bound  to  have 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier's  family, 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  call  him  into 
active  service. 

The  very  curious  and  justly  celebrated  iron 
mine  of  D.mnamoura  is  situated  about  thirty 
miles  from  Upsala,  or  about  seventy-five  north 
of  Stockholm.  You  must  not  suppose  that  our 
curiosity  led  us  ladies  so  far  in  order  to  see 
an  iron  mine;  but  as  the  gentlemen  were  so 
desirous  of  visiting  it,  and  we,  not  wishing  to 
remain  at  Upsala  without  them,  went  nolens 
volens  to  the  great  black  hole  of  Sweden. 
Nor  have  I  now  to  regret  that  fatiguing  day's 
ride  of  sixty  miles,  or  the  perils  and  alarms 
of  the  descent  into  those  nether  regions. 
This  mine  is  the  oldest  in  Sweden,  and  pro- 
duces by  far  the  best  iron  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  regularly  worked  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years!  and  many  millions  of  tons  of 
its  precious  ore  have  been  drawn  up  from  its 
deep  caverns.  I  say  precious  ore,  because 
so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  shrewd  manu- 
facturers of  England.  We  were  told  that  a 
company  in  Hull  made  a  contract  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  mine  for  its  whole  produce 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  which  contract 
expired  a  short  time  since.  A  new  one  for 
another  century  in  prospective  has  just  been 
concluded  with  the  same  company.  In  making 
a  contract  for  so  long  a  term  of  years,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  guard  against  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  so  that  another 
standard  of  value  was  adopted,  viz:  so  many 
measures  of  wheat  for  a  ton  of  ore  delivered 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  ore,  we  were 
told,  yields  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  pure 


iron,  which  is  used  only  for  making  steel. 
The  gentlemen  provided  themselves  with 
many  fine  specimens  of  the  same. 

Formerly,  this  mine  was  worked  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  sinking  perpendicular  shafts 
to  a  certain  depth,  and  then  excavating  hori- 
zontally, leaving  huge  pillars  of  the  ore  to 
support  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  rock. 
In  the  process  of  time,  the  immense  depth  of 
the  mine  made  it  more  profitable  to  take  off 
the  whole  roof  of  rock,  and  cuf^the  vast  co- 
lumns down  for  other  uses.  Therefore,  the 
mine  which  was  once  an  immense  subterra- 
nean arcade,  with  arches  and  pillars,  three 
hundred  feet  high,  is  now  a  yawning  gulf, 
five  hundred  feet  deep,  by  seven  hundred  long. 
Having  long  since  extracted  all  the  materials 
of  the  original  pillars,  they  have  again  already 
worked  their  horizontal  way  far  beneath  the 
upper  rocks,  presenting  a  portico  of  jetty 
columns,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  along  the 
now  lighted  facade  of  the  gulf.  The  refracted 
rays  of  daylight  penetrate  but  a  short  way 
into  the  black  corridors  of  this  region  of 
Erebus.  In  the  distant  perspective  were  seen, 
by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  hundred  torches,  the 
Vulcan-like  deities  of  the  place,  plying  their 
huge  hammers,  the  ring  and  clank  of  which, 
reverberating  through  the  vaulted  labyrinth, 
echoed  louder  than  a  thousand  anvils  forging 
arms  for  a  host  of  Titans. 

The  mode  of  descent  into  these  dominions 
of  Chaos  and  Nox,  is  as  singular  as  it  is  ap- 
palling, to  one  so  unaccustomed  as  myself  to 
such  masculine  enterprises. 

Curiosity  !  they  say  thy  name  is  Woman, — 
and  never  shall  I  forgot  into  what  mad-cap 
scrapes  thou  hast  often  led  me  !  Imbued  with 
a  full  share  of  the  weakness  of  my  sex,  1 
could  not  refrain  from  accompanying  the 
gentlemen  in  their  explorations.  From  the 
verge  of  an  overhanging  clifl'  of  rock,  a  plat- 
form is  projected,  on  which  is  erected  a  horse 
power  machine,  to  which  are  attached  two 
buckets,  of  about  three  feet  diameter,  into 
one  of  which  two  persons  enter  and  descend, 
while  the  other  elevates  ore.  A  miner  stands 
on  the  rim  of  the  bucket,  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  striking  the  rock. 

You  can  very  readily  imagine  the  differ- 
ence between  a  descent  down  a  dark  shaft, 
where,  when  once  one  has  dared  to  make  the 
first  step  into  the  bucket,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  of  the  depths  below  or  of  the  dangers 
around,  and  that  of  being  suspended  over  the 
brink  of  such  an  abyss,  open  to  the  daylight, 
where  all  the  reality  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

After  descending  about  one  hundred  feet 
along  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  upper 
crust  of  rock,  one  suddenly  glides  past  its 
under  surface,  and  in  a  minute  is  suspended 
in  mid-air,  having  no   terra  firma  within 
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huiulrcils  of  feet — there,  swinging  about  like 
Moiiliiollier  in  (lie  little  basket  of  hib  first 
balloon. 

The  sensation  iirodiiced  by  this  descending 
process  I  .should  think  is  more  like  that  felt 
by  ftlonsieur  Guille,  when  ho  cut  loose  in  the 
first  parachute  that  ever  floated  between  earth 
and  sky. 

We  descended  thus  about  five  hundred  feet, 
and  then  touched  the  pure  ore  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine.  Here  we  walked  under  the  stu- 
pendous arches,  and  visited  the  extremity  of 
the  mine  by  torch-light.  At  the  bottom,  and 
exposed  to  the  light,  we  saw  a  quantity  of 
ice,  which  had  lain  there  all  the  summer,  and 
which  never  melts. 

Before  I  entered  the  dark  caverns  in  front 
of  me,  I  turned  to  look  up  with  a  sort  of  re- 
gret for  the  pleasant  world  I  had  been  so 
suddenly  torn  from,  when,  instead  of  being 
converted  for  my  frailty,  like  her  of  old,  into 
a  pillar  of  salt,  or  iron,  I  was  transfixed  with 
surprise  by  the  singular  and  unique  scene  I 
beheld.  When  I  was  in  the  upper  world,  the 
sun  shining  brightly,  the  sky  had  its  usual 
mid-day  brilliancy.  From  where  I  now  stood, 
it  assumed  the  dark  azure  of  the  early  dawn, 
and  I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  the  faint 
twinkling  of  the  stars.  The  blue  canopy  over 
my  head  was  not  like  the  light  and  concave 
firmament  seen  from  the  surface  of  our  sphere, 
with  its  extended  horizon,  either  perfectly  un- 
broken or  indented  with  the  wavy  lines  of  dis- 
tant hills.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  a  dense, 
opaque,  and  flat  cover  to  my  black  prison, 
shutting  me  out  for  ever  from  the  rest  of 
creation.  The  steep  black  walls,  with  their 
jagged  sky  lines,  resembled  a  wild  cloud  driven 
before  the  hurricane. 

The  projecting  points  of  rock  above,  with 
the  persons  moving  on  them,  as  seen  through 
this  hazy  and  uncertain  medium,  seemed  to 
me  like  watch-towers  and  sentinels  placed 
over  the  condemned.  The  torches,  and  the 
din  below  and  around,  with  the  swarthy  forms 
of  the  genii  of  the  place  flitting  across  my 
path,  saluting  each  other  in  their  unknown 
jargon, — and  every  now  and  then  the  explo- 
sion of  a  blast,  echoing  from  the  yet  unex- 
plored depths,  caused  me  almost  to  realize  in 
propria  personaj  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 

After  being  led  by  the  gentlemen,  accom- 
panied by  the  Cerberus  of  these  dismal  re- 
gions, to  the  extreme  end  of  the  mine,  I  re- 
turned to  the  realms  of  day  by  the  same 
balloon  basket  conveyance  by  which  I  de- 
scended. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  the  beautiful 
Island  Queen  floating  with  majestic  pride  in 
her  seven-fold  bark,  one  side  washed  by  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  other 
laved  by  ocean's  briny  flood  ? 

Stockholm  is  peculiarly  and  curiously  lo- 
cated. Without  any  large  rivers,  penetrating 
far  into  the  interior,  nature  has  provided 
Sweden  with  immense  reservoirs  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, which  lie  so  contiguous  to  each  other 
and  of  such  easy  communication  that  (as  I 
have  said  before,)  a  steam-boat  navigation  is 
maintained  quite  across  the  kingdom  through 
the  lakes.  Tiiese  lakes  have  an  outlet  at  the 
city  of  Stockholm,  where  at  one  particular 


point  I  stood  upon  a  small  bridge  and  could 
put  my  hand  in  the  fresh  water  on  one  side, 
and  into  the  salt  at  the  other.  A  flood-gate 
beneath  the  bridge  holds  the  fresh  water  in 
check  in  time  of  drought,  so  that  a  uniform 
level  is  always  maintained  at  the  interior 
quays  of  the  city,  and  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  lake. 

On  the  outer  harbour  side  the  salt  water  is 
regulated  by  the  Baltic.  The  seven  islands 
on  which  the  city  is  situated,  are  connected 
by  numerous  bridges.  The  harbour  or  great 
natural  basin  in  front  of  the  city,  communi- 
cates with  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  thence 
with  the  Baltic,  by  a  deep  and  narrow  chan- 
nel between  a  succession  of  hundreds  of  rocky 
islands;  and  is  singularly  secured  from  any 
naval  attack,  for,  although  the  largest  man  of 
war  can  float  up  to  her  quays  in  peace,  yet 
with  hostile  intent,  the  navy  of  the  world 
could  not  penetrate  through  her  rocky  defiles, 
bristling  with  cannon  at  every  angle.  Besides 
this  utilitarian  view  of  her  locality,  Stock- 
holm is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  cities  in  Europe,  when  viewed  from 
an  eminence.  From  the  tower  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, I  could  count  twenty-four  distinct  sheets 
of  fresh  water,  belonging  in  some  instances 
to  the  same  lake,  but  so  cut  up  and  divided 
by  wooded  islands  and  capes,  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  separate  lakes. 

The  architecture  of  the  city  is  not  striking, 
more  French  than  English,  yet  not  closely 
resembling  either,  with  nothing  of  the  Dutch 
school.  The  mammoth  palace  of  the  past 
kings,  towering  over  all  the  other  buildings 
of  the  city,  is  of  great  pretension,  but  of  little 
merit,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed.  But  the 
front  approach  is  a  splendid  affair,  of  hewn 
granite.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  inclined 
planes,  making  a  zigzag  carriage  road  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  principal  story.  Gloomy  and 
mean  in  the  interior,  the  furniture  wretched, 
and  the  whole  affair  passe,  and  too  expensive 
to  refit  and  keep  up  in  these  times  of  regal 
poverty. 

But  if  the  present  family  cannot  support 
the  great  palace  in  all  the  dignity  its  preten- 
sion requires,  they  have  no  scarcity  of  delight- 
ful palaces  in  the  immediate  environs,  such 
as  would  be  the  envy  of  any  crowned  head  in 
Europe,  so  charmingly  are  they  situated  be- 
side the  lake  and  "  greenwood  tree." 

Drontingholm  (the  Windsor  of  Sweden)  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  a  navigable  lake,  and 
its  local  advantages  surpass  any  royal  resi- 
dence I  ever  saw  for  picturesque  beauty.  It 
is  a  large  palace  in  the  old  French  style. 
Strolling  in  its  pleasant  garden,  we  suddenly 
came  upon  the  five  beautiful  children  of  Prince 
Oscar,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  saw  ride 
past,  the  future  king  of  Sweden. 

In  the  midst  of  some  charming  grounds 
called  the  deer  park,  is  situated  a  summer 
villa  of  the  king,  on  the  shore  of  a  land-locked 
basin  of  salt  water,  covered  with  vessels  and 
sail  boats.  On  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
is  the  great  porphyry  vase,  made  at  the  quar- 
ries of  Delcarlia,  in  the  north,  where  this 
splendid  stone  is  found  in  every  variety  of 
colour  from  white  to  black.  This  vase  is  of 
a  light  pink  colour,  and  is  thirteen  feet  high 


and  twelve  diameter.  It  is  decidedly  the  most 
beautiful  thing  of  the  kind,  either  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  no  production  of  the 
Roman  school  of  the  Augustan  age,  I  am 
told,  can  outrival  this  work  of  the  peasants  of 
Delcarlia.  The  transport;) ti(jn  from  the  in- 
terior is  said  to  have  cost  50,000  rix  dollars- 
How  little  the  splendid  porphyry  productions 
of  Sweden  appear  to  be  known  out  of  the 
country  !  They  are  in  appearance  and  texture, 
and  delicacy  of  polish,  far  more  attractive  to 
the  eye  than  the  universal  red  porphyry  of 
the  ancients,  which  one  sees  in  every  museum 
in  Europe.  Besides,  it  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  colour ;  I  had  presented  to  me  a  col- 
lection of  small  square  tablets,  containing 
over  a  dozen  colours,  and  all  of  exquisite 
polish. 

The  manufacture  of  this  precious  material, 
although  it  abounds  in  the  north,  appears  to 
be  a  government  monopoly ;  and  a  royal 
manufactory,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Sevres 
and  Meissen,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is 
formed  into  articles  of  taste  and  luxury — and 
the  price  is  accordingly  on  a  regal  scale." 

From  "Fireside  Education."  By  Parley. 
THE  FlRESilUE. 

"  As  the  infant  begins  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  objects  around,  it  soon  discovers 
one  countenance  that  ever  smiles  upon  it  with 
peculiar  benignity.  When  it  wakes  from  its 
sleep,  there  is  one  watchful  form  ever  bent 
over  its  cradle.  If  startled  by  some  unhappy 
dream,  a  guardian  angel  seems  ever  ready  to 
soothe  its  fears.  If  cold,  that  ministering 
spirit  brings  it  warmth ;  if  hungry,  she  feeds 
it;  if  in  pain,  she  relieves  it;  if  happy,  she 
caresses  it.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  in  weal  or  wo, 
she  is  the  first  object  of  its  thoughts.  Her 
presence  is  its  heaven. 

"  Now  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  impres- 
sible, the  susceptible  character  of  this  little 
being,  and  consider  the  power  of  this  mother 
in  shaping  the  fine  clay  that  is  entrusted  to 
her  hands.  Consider  with  what  authority, 
with  what  efi'ect,  one  so  loved,  so  reverenced, 
so  adored,  may  speak  ! 

"  Thus,  in  the  budding  spring  of  life,  in- 
fancy is  the  special  charge,  and  subject  to 
the  special  influence,  of  the  mother.  But  it 
soon  advances  to  childhood.  Hitherto,  it  has 
been  a  creature  of  feeling  ;  it  now  becomes  a 
being  of  thought.  The  intellectual  eye  opens 
upon  the  world.  It  looks  abroad,  and  imagi- 
nation spreads  its  fairy  wing.  Every  thing 
is  beautiful,  every  thing  is  wonderful.  Cu- 
riosity is  perpetually  alive,  and  questions 
come  thick  and  fast  to  the  lisping  lips.  What 
is  this/  Who  made  it?  How?  When? 
Wherefore  ?  These  are  the  eager  interro- 
gations of  childhood.  At  this  period,  the 
child  u.sually  becomes  fond  of  the  society  o: 
his  father.  He  can  answer  his  questions 
He  can  unfold  the  mysteries  which  e.xcite  th( 
wonder  of  the  childish  intellect.  He  can  tel 
him  tales  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  lead  th< 
child  forth  in  the  path  of  knowledge.  Th 
great  characteristic  of  this  period  of  life  is  a 
eager  desire  to  obtain  new  ideas.  New  idea 
to  a  child  are  bright  as  gold  to  the  miser,  o 
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jjems  to  :i  fair  lady.  Tlic  mind  of  cliildhood 
is  constantly  beset  with  hun£;cr  and  thirst  for 
knowlcdee.  It  appeals  to  the  father,  for  he 
can  ffratity  these  burninji  desires. 

"  How  naturally  does  sucli  a  relation  beget 
in  the  child  both  atloction  and  reverence! 
He  sees  love  in  the  eyes  of  the  father,  he 
hears  it  in  the  tones  of  iiis  voice;  and  the 
echo  of  the  young  heart  gives  back  love  for 
love.  He  discovers,  too,  that  his  father  has 
knowledge  which  to  him  is  wonderful.  He 
can  tell  why  the  candle  goes  out,  and  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  child  where 
the  beautiful  tlame  is  gone,  he  can  at  least 
explain  why  it  has  vanished,  and  how  it  may 
be  recalled.  He  can  tell  why  the  fire  burns, 
why  the  stream  flows,  why  the  trees  bow  in 
the  breeze.  He  can  tell  where  the  rain 
comes  Irom,  and  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the 
clouds.  He  can  explain  the  forked  lightning 
and  the  rolling  thunder.  He  can  unravel  the 
mighty  mystery  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars.  He  can  point  beyond  to  that 
Omnipotent  Being  who  in  goodness  and  wis- 
dom has  made  them  all. 

"  What  a  sentiment,  compounded  of  love 
and  reverence  towards  the  father,  is  thus 
engendered  in  the  bosom  of  the  child  !  What 
a  power  to  instruct,  to  cultivate,  to  mould 
that  gentle  being,  is  thus  put  into  the  hands 
of  this  parent !  How  powerful  is  admonition 
from  his  lips,  how  authoritative  his  example ! 
The  feeling  of  the  child  towards  the  father  is 
the  beginning  of  that  sentiment,  which  ex- 
pands with  the  expanding  intellect,  and, 
rising  to  heaven  on  the  wing  of  faith,  bows 
in  love  and  reverence  before  the  Great 
Parent  of  the  universe. 

"  Let  us  go  forward  to  the  period  of  youth. 
The  mother  holds  the  reins  of  the  soul ;  the 
father  sways  the  dominion  of  the  intellect. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  there  is  an  exact  or  com- 
plete division  of  empire  between  the  parents. 
Both  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
mind  and  heart.  I  mean  only  to  state  gene- 
rally, that  the  natural  power  of  the  mother  is 
exercised  rather  over  the  affections,  and  that 
of  the  father  over  the  mind.  It  is  a  blended 
sway,  and  if  exerted  in  unison,  it  has  the 
force  of  destiny.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  children  may  seem  to  set  parental 
authority  at  defiance  ;  but  these  instances,  if 
they  actually  occur,  are  rare,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  exceptions,  which  are  said  to 
prove  the  rule.  Remember  the  impressible 
character  of  youth,  and  consider  its  relation 
to  the  parent.  Is  not  the  one  like  the  fused 
metal,  and  has  not  the  other  the  power  to 
impress  upon  it  an  image  inefl^iceable  as  the 
die  upon  steel  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  matter  of  fact, 
attested  by  fiimiliar  observation,  that  children 
come  forth  from  the  hands  of  their  parents 
stamped  with  a  character  that  seldom  deserts 
them  in  after  life?  Are  they  not  impressed 
with  munners,  tastes,  habits,  and  opinions, 
which  circumstances  may  modify,  but  never 
efface  ?  If  the  countenance  of  the  child  often 
bears  the  semblance  of  the  father  or  mother, 
do  we  not  still  more  frequently  discover  in  the 
offspring  the  moral  impress  of  the  parents? 

"  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  parents  are  the 
law-givers  of  their  children?    Does  not  a 


mother's  counsel,  does  not  a  father's  example, 
cling  to  the  memory,  and  haunt  us  through 
life?  Do  we  not  often  find  ourselves  subject 
to  habitual  trains  of  thought,  and  if  we  seek 
to  discover  the  origin  of  these,  are  we  not 
insensibly  led  back,  by  some  beaten  and 
familiar  track,  to  the  paternal  threshold? 
Do  we  not  often  discover  some  home-chiseled 
grooves  in  our  minds,  into  which  the  intel- 
lectual machinery  seems  to  slide  as  by  a  sort 
of  necessity  ?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  a  prover- 
bial truth  that  the  controlling  lessons  of  life 
are  given  beneath  the  parental  roof?  I 
know,  indeed,  that  wayward  passions  spring 
up  in  early  life,  and,  urging  us  to  set  authority 
at  defiance,  seek  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the 
heart.  But,  though  struggling  for  liberty  and 
license,  the  child  is  shaped  and  moulded  by 
the  parent.  The  stream  that  bursts  from  the 
fountain,  and  seems  to  rush  forward  headlong 
and  self-willed,  still  turns  hither  and  thither, 
according  to  the  shape  of  its  mother  earth 
over  which  it  flows.  If  an  obstacle  is  thrown 
across  its  path,  it  gathers  strength,  breaks 
away  the  barrier,  and  again  bounds  forward. 
It  turns,  and  winds,  and  proceeds  on  its 
course,  till  it  reaches  its  destiny  in  the  sea. 
But  in  all  this,  it  has  shaped  its  course  and 
followed  out  its  career,  from  bubbling  infancy 
at  the  fountain  to  its  termination  in  the  great 
reservoir  of  waters,  according  to  the  channel 
which  its  parent  earth  has  provided.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  a  parent  over  his  child. 
It  has  within  itself  a  will,  and  at  its  bidding 
it  goes  forward  ;  but  the  parent  marks 
out  its  track.  He  may  not  stop  its  progress, 
but  he  may  guide  it  course.  He  may  not 
throw  a  dam  across  its  path,  and  say  to  it, 
hitherto  mayest  thou  go,  and  no  farther;  but 
he  may  turn  it  through  safe,  and  gentle,  and 
useful  courses,  or  he  may  leave  it  to  plunge 
over  wild  cataracts,  or  lose  itself  in  some 
sandy  desert,  or  collect  its  strength  into  a 
torrent,  but  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation 
along  its  borders. 

"  The  fireside,  then,  is  a  seminary  of  infi- 
nite importance.  It  is  im|)orlant  because  it 
is  universal,  and  because  the  education  it 
bestows,  being  woven  in  with  the  woof  of 
childhood,  gives  form  and  colour  to  the  whole 
texture  of  life.  There  are  few  who  can  re- 
ceive the  honours  of  a  college,  but  all  are 
graduates  of  the  hearth.  The  learning  of 
the  university  may  fade  from  the  recollection; 
its  classic  lore  may  moulder  in  the  halls  of 
memory.  But  the  simple  lessons  of  home, 
enameled  upon  the  heart  of  childhood,  defy 
the  rust  of  years,  and  outlive  the  more  mature 
but  less  vivid  pictures  of  after  days.  So  deep, 
so  lasting,  indeed,  are  the  impressions  of  early 
life,  that  you  often  see  a  man  in  the  imbecility 
of  age,  holding  fresh  in  his  recollection  the 
events  of  childhood,  while  all  the  wide  space 
between  that  and  the  present  hour  is  a  blasted 
and  forgotten  waste.  You  have  perchance 
seen  an  old  and  half-obliterated  portrait,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  have  it  cleaned  and  restored, 
you  may  have  seen  it  fade  away,  while  a 
brighter  and  more  perfect  picture,  painted 
beneath,  is  revealed  to  view.  This  portrait, 
first  drawn  upon  the  canvass,  is  no  inapt 
illustration  of  youth ;  and  though  it  may  be 


concealed  by  some  after  design,  still  the 
original  traits  will  shine  through  the  outward 
picture,  giving  it  tone  while  fresh,  and  sur- 
viving it  in  decay. 

"Such  is  the  fireside — the  great  institution 
furnished  by  Providence  for  the  education  of 
man.  Having  ordained  that  man  should  re- 
ceive his  character  from  education,  it  was 
also  ordained  that  early  instruction  should 
exert  a  decisive  influence  on  character,  and 
that  during  this  important  period  of  existence, 
children  should  be  subject  to  the  charge  of 
their  parents.  The  sagacity  and  benevolence 
displayed  in  this  design  afford  a  striking 
manifestation  of  that  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  we  behold  in  all  the  works  of  God. 
It  appears  that,  in  every  stage  of  society, 
parental  education  adjusts  itself  to  the  wants 
of  children.  In  the  savage  states,  where 
there  is  no  division  of  property,  no  compli- 
cated system  of  laws  and  relations,  no  reli- 
gion, save  the  naked  idea  of  a  God  who 
rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  wicked, 
education  has  a  narrow  scope;  but  such  as  is 
needed  is  supplied.  As  society  advances  into 
civilisation,  duties  multiply  and  responsi- 
bilities increase  ;  there  is  then  a  demand  for 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Pro- 
vidence has  foreseen  and  provided  for  this 
necessity,  for  with  the  advance  of  refinement 
and  knowledge  the  family  circle  is  drawn 
closer  together,  and  the  solicitude  of  parents 
for  their  children,  and  their  influence  over 
them,  are  proportionably  increased.  Thus, 
while  in  a  rude  age  children  are  left,  almost 
like  the  untutored  animals,  to  make  their 
own  way,  when  knowledge  is  diffused,  and 
the  light  of  religion  spread  abroad,  then  it  is 
that  enlightened  education  becomes  necessary, 
then'  it  is  that  parental  education  becomes 
vigilant,  and  then  it  is  that  children  are 
most  completely  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
parents. 

"  In  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  it  involves 
a  fearful  responsibility,  but  we  cannot  shrink 
from  the  fact  ;  parents  usually  decide  the 
character  of  their  offspring.  It  is  so  ordained 
by  heaven ;  children  will  obey  the  lessons 
given  them  at  the  fireside.  As  the  stone 
hurled  from  the  sling  takes  its  direction  and 
finds  its  resting-place  at  the  bidding  of  the 
arm  that  wields  it,  so  the  child  goes  forward, 
and  finds  its  grave  in  peace  or  sorrow,  accord- 
mg  to  the  impulse  given  at  the  fireside." 

Egypt. —  Absence  of  Rain — Inundations — 
Agriculture. 

From  Buckingham's  l,ectures,  reported  for  tlie  New  York 
Observer. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 
ABSENCE  OF  RAIN. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  physical 
condition  of  Egypt  is  the  absence  of  rain.  In 
Lower  Egypt  slight  showers  do  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  fall ;  but  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Thebaid  of  the  Greeks,  the  Mizraim  of  the 
Scriptures,  rain  is  utterly  unknown.  Not  a 
shower  has  fallen  there  for  centuries.  This 
is  an  assertion  which  I  know  some  persons 
find  it  hard  to  believe.  They  at  once  pro- 
nounce it  impossible  ;  and  ask,  if  that  were 
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SO,  how  vegetable  life  could  exist,  and  how 
animal  life  could  be  continued.  This  is  very 
iiatuia!.  Sucli  a  state  of  things  is  so  entirely 
dilloroiit  iVo'.n  any  tiling  we  are  accustomed 
to  si  r,  iluit  it  is  as  hard  for  us  to  credit  it  as 
it  \v;\s  lor  the  African  prince  to  believe  that 
in  Europe  water  ever  became  as  hard  and  so- 
Jid  as  glass.  Yet  the  fact  is  none  the  less 
true  ;  and  1  will  now  show  you,  by  three  in- 
teresting proofs,  that  this  has  always  been  the 
condition  of  Upper  Egypt. 

My  first  source  of  evidence  is  found  in  the 
Bible.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  authority  of 
Moses,  who  was  an  inspired  historian,  and  had 
himself  resided  long  enough  in  this  country 
to  be  familiar  with  all  that  related  to  its  phy- 
sical as  well  as  mora!  state.  When  Moses 
had  traversed  the  deserts  and  was  approach- 
ing the  border  of  the  promised  land,  he  re- 
hearsed in  the  ears  of  the  people  all  the  story 
of  their  departure  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
the  wonders  which  had  been  wrought  for  them 
byDivine  power, together  with  the  ingratitude, 
stubbornness, and  unbelief',vvhich  had  provoked 
God  to  destroy  their  fathers  and  strew  their 
dead  bodies  in  the  wilderness.  He  then  ex- 
horted them  to  obedience,  and,  as  an  encour- 
agement, set  before  them  the  excellencies  a.'id 
advantages  of  the  land  of  promise.  "  For  the 
land,"  said  he,  "  whither  thou  goest  in  to  pos- 
sess it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from  whence 
"  ;ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and 
-wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  ;"  (alluding  to  the  manner  of  irrigation 
practised  among  the  Egyptians,  where  the 
water  is  drawn  up  to  the  higher  levels  by  the 
use  of  a  simple  "vvaterwheel  formed  with  steps 
like  a  ladder,  and  nooved  by  the  feet  in  the 
^iJiannerof  a  treadmill)  "  but  the  land  whither 
ye  go  to  possess  it  is  a  land  of  hills  and  val- 
TSeys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  ; 
.a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for. 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  Ihy  God  are  always 
upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  year."  He  would  not 
have  used  language  like  this,  had  such  been 
the  condition  of  Egypt.  He  contrasts  the  one 
with  tVie  other.  In  Egypt  their  country  had 
been  watered  only  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  then  by  the  overflowing  of  a  river  ; 
but  the  country  to  which  they  were  going  was 
entirely  difTerent.  That  drank  in  rain  from 
heaven,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  were  upon 
it  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  speech  he  characterizes  it 
as  "  a  land  of  brooks,  of  water  fountains,  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills." 
This  indirect  allusion  is  strengthened  by 
direct  assertion  which  we  meet  with  in  or 
of  the  minor  prophets,  where  the  inspire 
messenger,  summoning  the  Jews  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  declares 
that  those  who  neglect  to  obey  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  having  no  rain  upon  their  land.  [The 
reference  doubtless  is  to  Zech.  xiv.  18:  "  And 
if  the  family  of  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  come 
not,  that  have  no  rain,  there  shall  be  the 
plague. — Ed.  Ohs.'] 

But  now  to  the  classical  authorities.  Her- 
odotus, whose  writings  are  the  most  authentic 
source  to  which  we  can  resort  in  regard  to 
gDcient  Egypt,  informs  us  that  in  the  reign  of 


Psammeticus,  a  phenomenon  occurred  which 
was  deemed  an  alarming  prodigy,  and  filled 
the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  with  (he  utmost 
consternation.  The  people  clothed  themselves 
in  sackcloth,  while  the  priests  redoubled  the 
public  offerings  to  the  gods  :  and  this  prodigy, 
which  thus  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  that 
great  city,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  in  Thebes.  This  is  of  itself 
conclusive  proof  that  rain  was  a  thing  un- 
known to  that  climate.  Should  a  shower  of 
fire  fall  in  the  city  of  Washington,  it  would 
produce  the  utmost  astonishment.  Should  the 
same  thing  happen  in  Catania,  it  would  pro- 
duce none  at  all ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  the  one  place  the  thing  never  occurred, 
while  in  the  other,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  volcano,  it  was  frequent. 

My  third  proof  is  taken  from  a  fact  to  which 
I  have  myself  been  an  eye-witness,  and  it  may 
be  called  a  monumental  proof.  In  travelling 
up  the  Nile,  after  I  had  passed  the  cataracts 
and  entered  into  Nubia,  I  found  a  temple  in  a 
condition  unlike  any  that  I  had  yet  seen.  All 
those  which  I  had  yet  examined,  though  now 
in  ruins,  had  once  been  completed,  as  the 
ruins  distinctly  showed  ;  but  this  was  a  temple 
which  had  never  been  finished.  The  process 
cf  its  erection  had  been  carried  to  a  certain 
point,  and  there,  for  some  reason  now  un- 
known, hild  been  abandoned.  This  gave  me 
an  opportui^ity' of  observing  the  process  of  the 
Egyptian  archi'tecJure.  On  the  frieze  which 
ran  around  the  oui^r  ,nortion  of  the  building, 
there  was  the  represb\nta.'ion,  so  frequent  in 
their  temples,  of  a  group  of  figures  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies. 
A  portion  of  this  work  was  in  a  stJ?te  of  per- 
fect completion.  The  figures  were  r.^ised  in 
bas-relief  and  then  painted.  The  wor.kmen 
appeared  to  have  commenced  at  one  end  of 
the  building  and  proceeded  in  regular  ora'er. 
There  was  another  portion  of  the  frieze,  iti 
which  the  sculpture  was  completed,  but  the 
figures  were  not  yet  painted.  Further  on 
there  was  another  division,  where  the  figures, 
though  raised,  were  still  in  a  rough  state  ; 
while  yet  further  on,  the  surface  remained  un- 
touched by  the  tool,  but  exhibited  the  outline 
of  figures  yet  to  be  carved.  Observing  this 
outline,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  lines  drawn  with  paint  should  have  re- 
mained on  the  stone  for  so  many  centuries  ; 
for  buildings  of  this  description  ceased  in  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  ancient 
Egyptian  mythology  was  superseded  by  that 
of  the  Greeks  ;  so  that  this  temple  must  have 
been  at  least,  two  thousand  years  old.  My 
first  impression  was,  that  some  penetrating 
liquid  must  have  been  employed,  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  stone,  and  by  which  it  was 
indelibly  stained.  To  satisfy  myself  farther, 
I  obtained  ladders  and  ascended  to  the  spot. 
Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  I  discovered 
that  instead  of  any  fluids  being  made  use  of 
at  all,  the  lines  had  been  drawn  by  a  simple 
pencil  of  red  ochre,  and  by  moistening  my 
finger  I  could  at  pleasure  rub  them  oflT  as 
readily  as  we  remove  figures  drawn  on 
schoolboy's  slate.  Here  is  proof  positive  that 
no  rain  had  fallen  in  that  spot  for  two  thou- 
sand years;  nor  had  there  been  sufficient 


sture,  by  night  or  day,  to  remove  an  in- 
ption  so  fragile  that  in  England  it  would 
not  have  lasted  a  month. 

On  this  subject  of  the  absence  of  rain,  I 
happened  to  meet  with  a  very  amusing  illus- 
tration, and  one  which  shows  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  Africa  in  relation  to  it.  A  car- 
van  was  travelling  from  Timbuctoo  north- 
ward ;  and  as  they  came  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  I  was,  I  went  into  their  camp 
with  the  view  of  making  enquiries,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  geography  of  the  country.  I 
found  that  the  people  used  only  the  African 
a  language  with  which  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted ;  but  I  at  length  came  across  a  chief 
mong  them,  who  was  an  Arab.  As  I  spoke 
the  Arabic,  I  had  the  means  of  communicat- 
h  this  individual,  from  whom  I  obtain- 
ed much  information.  I  felt  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  about  the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
it  lay  within  the  rainy  belt  ten  degrees  north 
of  the  equator.  With  this  view  I  asked  the 
chief  whether  much  rain  fell  there  ;  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  understand  my  question. 
The  Arabic  word  for  rain  is  matla  ;  but  this 
word  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  him.  He  said 
that  it  sounded  very  much  like  an  Arabic 
word,  but  he  had  never  heard  it  before,  and 
did  not  know  what  it  meant.  Much  surpris- 
ed at  this,  I  at  length  supposed  he  might  be 
int  of  the  thing  itself,  just  as  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  might  be  unacquainted  with 
the  word  ice,  because  the  thing  itself  had  no 
istence  there.  I  therefore  asked  the  chief 
whether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuctoo 
much  water  fell  from  the  clouds.  He  laughed  ; 
but  finding  me  serious  said  in  reply,  "  How  can 
you  ask  such  a  question  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
water  can  fall  from  the  sky."  I  explained  to 
him  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  formation 
of  clouds,  and  the  nature  of  rain  ;  but  I  talked 
deaf  man.  He  thought  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  deceive  him  and  to  play  upon  his  cre- 
dulity, and  in  such  cases  the  best  and  shortest 
ay  is  to  say  no  more.  Some  time  after, 
however,  in  retaliation  for  my  attempt  to  play 
off  a  joke  upon  him,  he  made  me  the  subject 
of  another  in  his  turn,  and  one  of  a  practical 
nature.  Dipping  up  a  bowl  of  water  from  a 
vessel  where  it  had  been  placed  for  the  use  of 
animals  of  the  caravan,  he  came  behind  me 
and  turned  it  over  my  head,  saying  to  me  with 
a  roguish  leer,  "  If  there  is  water  in  the  sky, 
ust  come  down."  I  was  therefore  fully 
satisfied  that  in  that  part  of  Africa,  as  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  there  is  no  rain. 

INUNDATIONS. 

This  fact  naturally  leads  me  to  the  next 
subject  on  which  I  propose  to  speak  to  you, 
viz.  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  By  that 
process  of  nature  the  same  effect  is  produced 
upon  this  country,  as  in  other  lands  is  effected 
by  showers  of  rain ;  just  as  on  the  Nile  the 
same  result  is  obtained  from  the  Etesian 
winds,  as  from  the  alternate  tides  in  other 
rivers.  That  great  rivers  should  have  a  pe- 
riodical inundation,  is  nothing  peculiar ;  it 
happens  to  most  rivers  of  any  length 
spring  and  autumn,  and  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  rains  which  there  fall ;  but  in 


Egypt  the  fact  is  amazing,  and  to  this  mo- 
ment has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  Tlie  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  com- 
mences invariably  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
this  punctuality  in  time  adds  still  more  to  the 
wonderful  nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself. 
At  that  period,  all  the  population  arc  full  of 
hope,  mixed  wiih  anxiety:  since  on  the  co- 
piousness of  inundation  their  hopes  of  harvest 
entirely  depend.  At  that  season,  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  at  the  lowest  stage.  It  is  in 
fact  a  shallow  stream,  running  between  high 
muddy  banks,  with  a  sluggish  current  of  not 
more  liiaii  one  mile  an  hour ;  while  its 
averaiie  volociiv  at  other  seasons  is  that  of 
three"  miles.  The  tirst  indication  of  the 
approaching  overllow  is  the  hastening  of 
the  current,  which  soon  recovers  its  velocity 
of  three  miles  per  hour.  The  next  is, 
the  increased  breadth  of  the  stream,  which 
increases  with  a  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress. The  waters  continue  constantly  on 
the  rise,  not  very  rapidly  indeed,  but  like  the 
progress  of  diurnal  tides  at  a  wharf.  If  you 
look  at  intervals,  you  will  always  peiceive 
that  the  water  has  made  some  progress  ;  and 
this  goes  on,  till  at  length  the  surface  of  the 
stream  rises  to  a  level  with  the  banks.  If 
you  were  there  on  the  spot,  you  might  stand 
upon  the  terrace  of  your  house,  and  looking 
over  the  country,  you  would  see  the  Nile 
filling  its  channel,  but  confined  within  it, 
and  no  part  of  the  surrounding  ground  in- 
vaded with  its  waters  ;  but  going  up  to  the 
same  spot  next  morning,  you  would  look  out 
upon  one  vast  sea,  extending  on  all  sides 
quite  back  to  the  mountains ;  so  that  you 
would  no  longer  call  it  the  "  land  of  Egypt," 
but  the  sea  of  Egypt.  It  spreads  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  completely  sub-merging  all 
between.  The  water,  it  is  true,  may  be  in 
some  places  but  an  inch  deep ;  but  this  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  the  eye,  which  sees 
every  where  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  studded 
every  here  and  there  with  a  little  archipelago 
of  islands,  raising  their  heads  over  the  uni- 
versal flood.  On  some  of  these  are  seen  cities 
and  towns ;  for  in  that  country  these  are 
erected  on  mounds  with  this  express  view, 
while  individual  dwellings  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  erected  upon  piles.  Previous  to  the 
inundation,  precautions  are  of  course  taken 
to  remove  every  thing  that  would  sustain 
injury  from  the  water.  The  cattle  are 
driven  off.  Ploughs  and  harrows,  and  other 
implements  of  husbandry,  are  removed  into 
places  of  safety.  All  the  weeding  is  done. 
The  water  continues  rising  for  weeks,  till  it 
is  on  an  average  about  five  or  six  feet  deep. 
Boats  may  now  be  seen  passing  over  the 
fields  and  between  the  trees  in  all  directions, 
while  raised  causeways  extend  from  village 
to  village,  with  sluices  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  water. 

This,  in  Egypt,  is  the  season  of  repose. 
Agricultural  instruments  are  now  repiired, 
and  the  process  of  winnowing  and  grinding 
grain  is  going  on,  while  the  thirsty  earth  is 
drinking  for  the  ensuing  year  like  a  sponge. 
This,  too,  is  the  season  for  general  festivity. 
It  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  carnival. 
Ornamented  boats,  with  lamps  and  music, 
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pass  about  in  the  evening,  serenading,  and 
the  population  generally  abandon  themselves 
to  joyful  social  intercourse. 

AGRICULTURE. 

By  and  by  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  and 
the  country  people  address  themselves  with 
joyful  alacrity  to  the  renewed  operations  of 
luishandry.  For  this,  however,  they  do  not 
wait  till  the  whole  ol  the  waters  have  gone 
oft' the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  so  soon  as 
a  strip  of  the  soil  has  become  dry,  the  farmer 
forthwith  commences  his  work.  There  are 
of  course  two  of  these  strips  which  at  the 
same  time  furnish  the  same  opportunity,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  points 
remotest  from  it.  The  land  dries  at  the  rate 
at  which  porous  mud  dries  here ;  and  the 
husbandman  waits  till  it  will  bear  his  tread, 
when  he  immediately  proceeds  to  scatter  his 
seed  and  to  tread  it  in  with  the  foot.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  most  imperfect  mode  of  culti- 
vation ;  yet,  rude  and  humble  as  it  is,  it  is 
more  than  enough.  During  the  first  week  of 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  one  narrow  strip 
of  land  is  thus  seeded ;  the  next  week  an- 
other ;  and  then  another.  The  footsteps  of 
the  farmer  constantly  following  the  wave  as 
it  recedes,  until  the  Nile,  having  thus  accom- 
plished its  fertilising  task,  retires  into  its  bed 
and  runs  during  the  residue  of  the  year 
within  its  accustomed  banks.  If  you  could 
be  there  when  the  last  sowing  takes  place, 
you  would  see  from  your  boat,  or  still  better 
iVom  the  top  of  your  house,  a  picture  which 
far  exceeds  my  power  of  description.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  the  river,  you  would  behold 
the  whole  agricultural  population  busily  em- 
ployed in  sowing.  Immediately  behind  them, 
you  would  see  a  belt  of  country  covered  with 
wheat ;  in  the  back  of  this,  another  with 
wheat  in  the  stalk ;  further  back  from  the 
river,  a  parallel  strip  with  wheat  in  the  ear; 
yet  farther,  the  grain  in  the  rich  tints  which 
mark  it  ready  for  the  reaper;  beyond  this, 
the  farmers  in  full  harvest ;  and  yet  beyond, 
next  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  country 
covered  with  stubble.  You  have  thus  seed 
time  and  harvest,  spring  and  autumn,  stretched 
out,  as  it  were,  beneath  your  feet  at  one  and 
the  same  moment. 

To  be  conclude^l  in  our  next. 

Oji  Prayer  connected  with  Silent  Waiting. 
"  It  is  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  silent  wait- 
ing, that  I  feel  desirous  of  giving  thee  satis- 
faction ;  at  least  of  endeavouring  to  obviate 
thy  objections.  And  I  think  there  is  one 
obvious  remark  which  will  almost  intrude  it- 
self on  us,  when  we  have  first  a  little  cleared 
the  way,  by  explaining  a  term  or  two.  But 
previously  even  to  that,  I  will  state  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  force  of  thy  objection 
against  silent  waiting:  namely,  'that  it  su- 
persedes and  prevents  that  which  all  Chris- 
tians esteem  a  duty.  It  prevents  prayer, 
even  prayer  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  although  that  is  what  our  Friends  pro- 
fess to  be  necessary  and  indispensable.' 

"  Now  let  us  define  prayer.  Is  it  not  the 
application  of  the  heart  to  God  ?  My  mind,  I 
confess,  acquiesces  with  this  definition,  and  I 
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think  there  is  in  Scripture  at  least  one  ex- 
hortation to  prayer,  which  cannot  comport 
with  any  other.  '  Pray,'  says  Paul,  '  without 
ceasing.'  Words  are  rather  the  expression 
of  that  prayer  which  first  arises  in  the  heart, 
than  prayer  itself.  Or,  if  it  please  thee  bet- 
ter, we  will  take  Cruden's  more  ample  defini- 
tion. '  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  cur  desires 
to  God,  for  things  lawful  and  needful,  with 
an  humble  confidence  to  obtain  them  through 
the  alone  mediation  of  Christ,  &c.'  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  is  not  to  our  purpose  (and 
possibly  it  goes  full  far  enough.  It  seems  to 
deny  that  Jews,  and  Turks,  and  Pagans,  can 
pray  at  all ;  and  I  question  if  it  vA\l  not  ex- 
clude the  prayer  of  Cornelius  before  the  visit 
of  Peter,)  but  he  goes  on,  '  Prayer  is  either 
mental  or  vocal.'  Of  course  mental  prayer 
is  prayer ;  and  may  be  genuine  prayer, 
acceptable  and  accepted  prayer,  prayer  at- 
tracted and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
the  Almighty. 

"  Now  to  me  it  is  obvious,  that  he  who  sits 
down  sincerely  to  wait  on  the  Source  of  wis- 
dom and  strength,  sits  down  in  a  spirit  of 
mental  prayer.  He  has  faith  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  can  supply  his  wants,  and  he  de- 
sires that  he  should  ;  but  as  He  knows  not 
always  what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought,  he 
waits,  the  spirit  of  supplication  still  clothing 
him,  for  ability  to  distinguish  his  present 
more  prevailing  wants.  Thus  to  me  it  is 
obvious  that  waiting  does  not  obstruct  genuine 
prayer,  heaven-begotten  prayer,  whether  it 
be  by  the  expression  of  words,  or  the  secret 
aspiration  of  the  heart,  or  the  intercession  of 
the  Spirit  with  unutterable  groans. 

But  I  believe  we  need  not  rest  this  matter 
solely,  though  I  think  it  rests  safely,  on  this 
reasoning,  we  can  assert  the  negative  of  thy 
proposition  from  experience.  I  do  not  at  all 
doubt  that  many  can  testify  that  their  silent 
waiting  has  often  led  them  to  'prayer  ;  but  I 
am  aware  that  an  appeal  to  the  hidden  feel- 
ings of  others  is  not  a  valid  argument,  unless 
every  one  appealed  to,  were  present  to  con- 
firm the  appeal.  But  what  wilt  thou  say  to 
the  unnumbered  instances  of  prayer  in  our 
public  meetings  for  worship  ever  since  we 
became  a  people  ?  Yet  these  meetings  are 
also  for  the  express  purpose  of  waiting  on  the 
Almighty.  We  have  also  instances  of  per- 
sons who  have  left  behind  them  notes  of  their 
spiritual  experience  ;  and  we  find  as  they  feel 
their  wants,  and  their  weakness  without  a 
present  helper,  a  Christ  as  it  were  at  hand, 
they  are  led  to  prayer,  if  it  be  but  Lord,  help. 

"  Having  now,  I  hope,  shown  that  silent 
waiting  is  not  obstructive  of  the  genuine 
prayer  of  the  quickened  heart,  but  is  a  means 
of  inspiring  it ;  I  shall  readily  allow  that  it  is 
an  obstruction  of  formal  prayer,  which  a  man 
may  engage  in  as  soon  as  he  opens  the  book 
where  the  letter  of  the  prayer  is  penned  or 
printed  for  him.  And  we  are  not  desirous 
that  it  should  be  otherwise :  for  what  will  a 
life  spent  in  such  prayer,  without  the  other, 
avail  a  man  at  last  !  Do  not  people  say  and 
hear  such  prayers  hundreds  of  times,  and  vet 
remain,  as  to  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Al- 
mighty, just  what  they  wore?  \\'liy  cK-jo  at 
this  day  is  the  Christian  world  filicd  with 
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violence?  Even  priests,  in  their  collects, 
repeatedly  pray  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  yet  many  of  them  almost  deny 
that  it  is  now  to  he  expected,  and  make  us 
heretics  for  asserting  the  contrary." 

J.  G.  Bevan. 


Some  Obsei'vadons  on  searching  info  Divine 
Mysteries. 

"It  is  certain  that  in  speaking,  and  even  in 
thinking,  on  the  attributes  and  relations  of 
the  Deity,  the  utmost  caution  and  circum- 
spection are  necessary  ;  and  this  caution  and 
circumspection  have,  I  think,  in  no  writings 
been  more  attended  to  than  in  those  of 
Friends.  It  is  very  possible  that  while 
people  are  disputing  with  great  warmth  and 
zeal,  about  the  rank  of  their  Master,  they 
may  be  quite  inattentive  to  his  obvious  com- 
mands, and  their  own  obvious  duty. 

"  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  rule  of  our  friends  with  respect  to 
doctrine  ;  what  they  have  found  in  Scripture, 
they  have  for  that  reason  admitted.  If  in 
any  case  it  has  proved  incomprehensible  to 
human  understanding,  they  have  not,  on  one 
hand,  attempted  to  fathom  the  depth  by 
reasoning ;  nor,  on  the  other,  have  they 
dared  to  reject  what  they  could  not  fathom. 
Both  these  are  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  faith; 
and  faith  is  certainly  held  out  in  Scripture  to 
be  a  prime  requisite  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  wise  mean  seems  to  be,  to  suffer  the 
mind  to  remain  in  modest  and  reverent  inde- 
cision, till  further  discovery  be  made,  or  till 
it  can  feel  more  disposition  to  be  satisfied, 
and  unite  with  those  sublime  mysteries  which 
the  Scripture  offers  for  its  contemplation.  I 
would  add,  that  in  this  case,  too,  the  example 
of  the  apostles  is  worthy  of  our  imitation. 
'Lord,'  said  they,  'increase  our  faith.'  If 
we  believe  that  Christ  is  the  author  of  faith, 
and  that  there  is  an  inward  and  spiritual  com- 
munication between  Him  and  his  followers, 
both  of  which  I  think  we  must  believe,  if  we 
are  Quakers,  so  called  ;  such  an  application 
seems  but  a  reasonable  use  of  the  privilege, 
with  which  we  apprehend  mankind  are  en- 
dowed. 

"  As  to  the  probability  of  adding  to  our 
stature  of  knowledge  in  divine  things  by 
much  toiling,  I  rather  wish  to  discourage 
such  an  expectation.  It  is  good  to  be  con- 
stantly aware  that  there  are  truths,  relating 
to  heavenly  and  infinite  things,  that  are  above 
the  reach  of  our  finite  faculties.  It  is  pi'o- 
bable  that  the  Scriptures,  which  treat  largely 
of  heavenly  things,  should  now  and  then  hint 
at  such  truths.  If  we  receive  them  as  they 
are  there  opened,  and  no  further,  they  will 
serve  among  other  things  to  convince  us  that 
we  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part ; 
and  thus  probably  increase  our  stock  of  hu- 
mility, which  is  one  of  the  bonds  of  society. 
But  if  we  determine  to  know  how  every 
thing  there  spoken  of  exists,  and  its  positive 
relation  to  the  whole ;  or  failing  in  this,  to 
deny  any  thing  to  be  as  it  is  there  repre- 
sented, we  shall  probably  grow  conceited  of 
our  achievements;  and  a  pride  and  self- 
approbation   will   be   nourished,  which  ill 
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accord  with  that  state  in  which  we  are 
exhorted  '  to  esteem  otiiers  belter  than  our- 
selves.' At  the  satne  time,  the  head  being 
employed  in  speculation,  the  heart  is  omitting 
its  indispensable  work  of  subjection." 

J.  G.  Bevan. 


From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Our  Wheat  Trade,  and  Water  Power. — 
If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  confirm  our 
already  confident  impressions  of  the  exceed- 
ing value  and  importance  of  our  Bufl^iilo  water 
power,  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  our 
commerce,  and  as  the  crowning  accomplish- 
ment to  our  position,  for  the  entire  control  of 
the  trade  of  the  great  west,  the  present 
season  has  effected  it.  On  all  sides  do  we 
hear  loud  complaints  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  v.'heat  crops  of  the  country 
floured.  In  the  great  western  states,  scarcely 
a  mill  is  in  operation.  To  the  east,  at  Ro- 
chester, we  hear  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  mills  are  running;  and  the  following 
article  from  the  Baltimore  American,  shows 
that  at  the  south  they  are  equally  unfortu- 
nate : — 

"The  Alexandria  Gazette  states,  that  the 
mills  in  that  neighbourhood  are  lying  idle 
for  the  want  of  water.  The  streams  about 
Baltimore  are  also  very  low,  by  reason  of 
the  long  drought,  and  the  city  millers  are 
constantly  unable  to  do  more  than  a  third  or 
a  fourth  of  their  usual  grinding.  At  Rich- 
mond, in  consequence  of  the  repairs  to  the 
canal,  we  believe  there  is  but  a  single  flour 
mill  in  operation,  which  turns  out  about  400 
barrels  daily." 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  drought,  our 
mills  at  Black  Rock,  with  the  full  volume  of 
Lake  Erie  to  draw  upon,  are  in  brisk  opera- 
tion, and  turning  out  upwards  of  700  barrels 
of  flour  daily.  Our  millers  are  constantly 
receiving  propositions  from  Ohio,  and  else- 
where, to  flour  wheat  on  shares,  at  almost 
their  own  terms,  so  anxious  are  the  holders 
of  wheat  to  improve  the  present  high  rates 
of  the  flour  market.  Were  there  fifty  runs 
of  mill-stones  in  operation  at  this  point,  they 
could  be  constantly  supplied  with  Ohio  wheat. 
One  of  the  mills  at  I51ack  Rock,  we  learn 
from  good  authority,  is  actually  clearing  upon 
its  floor,  upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
day  !  More  than  enough  to  pay  for  its  entire 
construction,  the  present  season. 

Such  a  water  power,  and  so  extensive  as  it 
is  at  this  point,  must  be  invaluable.  Already 
is  it  beginning  to  be  sought  after  by  foreign 
millers  and  capitalists ;  and  we  learn  that 
some  four  or  five  additional  flouring  mills,  of 
the  largest  class,  are  to  be  built  in  readiness 
for  the  next  wheat  crop.  The  canal  commis- 
sioners are  putting  the  Black  Rock  pier  in 
the  most  permanent  and  durable  condition, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  our  water  power, 
and  its  covenient  approach,  will  hereafter  be 
in  no  jeopardy  from  the  elements. 

Wheat  has  already,  at  Rochester,  been  up 
to  $2  a  bushel.  Six  of  our  largest  schooners, 
with  about  ninety  thousand  bushels,  now  lie 
in  Black  Rock  harbour,  unloading  at  the 
mills.    And  upwards  of  200,000  bushels  will 
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have  been  ground  and  shipped,  in  flour,  to 
New  York,  before  the  season  closes.  Be- 
sides this,  more  than  700,000  bushels  have 
gone  forward,  through  Budalo,  to  the  mills 
east  of  us,  for  grinding — which,  for  want  of 
mills  here,  we  have  lost  the  flouring  of — a 
sacrifice  too  great  for  our  abundant  water 
power  to  sustain. 

The  extraordinary  facility  with  which  this 
branch  of  business  is  despatched,  may  be  thus 
illustrated  :  A  few  days  since,  a  schooner, 
loaded  with  six  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
arrived  at  Kingman  and  Durfee's  mill  in  the 
afternoon.  The  discharge  of  the  cargo  was 
forthwith  commenced,  and  the  next  day,  300 
barrels  of  flour,  manufactured  from  that 
cargo,  were  on  their  way  to  Albany  I  Such 
is  the  facility  of  our  inexhaustible  water 
power  for  the  wheat  manufacture  of  the  west. 
And  already  has  it  seized  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  Rochester  millers,  who  purpose 
erecting  flouring  mills  at  Black  Rock  next 
season.  They  freely  acknowlege  that  the 
difference  in  flouring  western  wheat  for  the 
New  York  market,  is  full  thirty  cents  a 
barrel  in  favour  of  our  place. 

From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
THINGS  WORTH  CONSIDERING. 
In  the  Georgical  Essays,  it  is  stated  that 
from  experiments  carefully  conducted,  it  was 
shown  that  wheat  gathered  ripe,  lost  in  40 
days  nearly  one-tenth  of  its  weight ;  barley  in 
40  days  lost  one-seventh  of  its  weight.  This 
was  in  September.  In  October  wheat  lost  in  24 
days  2  lbs.  1  oz.  in  the  bushel  of  70  lbs.  Grain 
stacked  till  April  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  35 
per  cent.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  states, 
that  Indian  corn  gathered  dry  and  shelled  in 
October,  had  lost  in  the  May  following  nearly 
7  percent,  in  measure.  This  was  in  England  ; 
in  this  country  but  few  experiments  of  this 
kind  have  been  conducted  ;  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, in  order  that  ail  interested  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  grain  may  fully  under- 
stand the  ground  they  are  going  upon,  that 
this  subject  of  the  shrinkage  of  grain  should 
be  properly  investigated.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  grain  shrinks  rapidly,  though  the  exact 
amount  is  rarely  made  the  subject  of  calcula- 
tion. 

If  the  above  estimates  are  correct,  and  we 
know  no  reason  why  they  are  not,  farmers 
should  calculate  carefully  the  probable  chances 
of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  grain  before  they 
conclude  to  keep  theirs  on  hand  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  over  the  winter.  That  the  loss,  ia 
shrinkage  and  wastage  of  a  lot  of  wheat  kept 
from  September  to  April,  will  fully  equal  10 
or  12  per  cent,  we  fully  believe.  In  other 
grains  the  loss  would  be  still  greater.  Unless 
therefore  a  farmer  has  well-grounded  expec- 
tations of  quite  an  advance  in  the  spring  prices 
on  those  of  the  fall,  it  is  clearly  his  mterest 
to  thresh  and  sell  as  soon  as  the  fall  prices 
are  fairly  established.  This  calculation  of 
chances  is,  however,  rather  nice  work  for  the 
farmer,  and  the  best  rule  for  him  to  adopt  is, 
to  dispose  of  whatever  he  has  to  sell,  when- 
ever an  offer  is  made  giving  a  decent  profit  on 
the  cost  of  production. 
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Bujfalo  Berry — or  Silver  Leaf  Shepardia. 
— Ill  the  planting  of  trees,  has  it  never  occur- 
red to  our  iViends  who  have  small  or  large 
irardons  in  the  roar  of  tlicir  houses,  that  a  tree 
boarinij  fruit  in  the  winter  would  be  an  acqui- 
sition !  Such  a  tree  can  be  had.  Nature 
has  placed  ruminating  animals  in  high  lati- 
tudes, where  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
vegetation  generally  is  sealed  to  them.  To 
remedy  this"  doticiency,  there  arc  trees  and 
planls"which  are  accessible  and  nutritious  in 
the  winter  season.  Amongst  these,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful  is  the  silver  leaf 
Shepardia,  which  is  indigenous  to  our  Rocky 
Mountains.  When  in  foliage,  the  tree  is  beau- 
tiful indeed.  Its  leaves  on  the  upper  side  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  beneath  are  silver.  As 
the  winds  lift  them  a  beautiful  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  shifting  colors;  the  light  silver 
green  glancinij  in  relief  against  the  darker 
olive.  Something  similar  may  be  noticed  in 
one  of  the  trees  in  the  Park,  between  the  site 
of  the  old  Bridewell  and  the  Sessions  Court. 
In  the  winter  the  fruit  of  Shepardia  comes  to 
maturity.  It  is  a  red  berry  growing  in  thick 
clusters.  Slightly  acid,  it  is  very  agreeable 
in  taste,  and  capable  of  sustaining  life,  as 
many  explorers  and  trappers  have  proved.  It 
makes  too,  most  capital  conserves  and  jellies. 
We  believe  the  tree  may  be  obtained  of  some 
of  the  nurserymen  near  the  city — and  we 
know  that  slips  can  be  obtained  of  the  Messrs. 
Winship,  in  Brighton,  Mass.  Now,  or  soon 
is  the  season  for  setting  out  slips,  and  trans- 
planting trees,  and  whoever  orders  this,  or 
any  other,  of  the  Messrs.  Winship,  will  be 
promptly  answered  and  faithfully — N.  York 
paper. 

The  Bool-making  Business. — The  foliovving 
is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  on  Printing,  de- 
livered sometime  since  before  the  Portsmouth 
Lyceum,  and  afterwards  published.  After 
speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers 
at  New  York,  the  author  says,  "  At  Brattle- 
boro',  in  our  sister  state  Vermont,  is  one  which 
is  deserving  of  notice.  The  printing  estab- 
lishment there  keeps  in  operation  [several] 
power  presses.  Connected  with  it  is  a  paper 
mill  at  one  end,  and  a  bookbindery  at  the 
other,  so  that  (like  the  chrysalis  changing  of 
a  vile  caterpillar  to  a  beautiful  butterfly)  what 
enters  at  one  end,  the  cast  off  covering  of  the 
human  body,  is  by  a  regular  and  rapid  pro- 
cess brought  out  at  the  other  extremity,  beau- 
tiful paper  finely  printed  and  bound — a  mate- 
rial for  a  permanent  dress  of  the  immortal 
mind.  So  rapid  is  the  process  that  rags  have 
been  received  at  that  mill  in  the  morning, 
manufactured  into  paper  and  printed  before 
night.  The  Comprehensive  Commentary  is 
now  printing  at  that  establishment.  When  it 
is  completed,  it  will  have  consumed  fifteen 
thousand  reams  of  paper.  Think  not  that  the 
woollen  or  the  cotton  manufactures  are  the 
only  ones  [which  benefit  the  agriculturist  :J 
for  this  one  work  will  use  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  paper— and  will 
have  required  the  skins  of  sixty  thousand 
sheep  for  its  binding. 

We  understand  that  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  the  present,  there  will  have  been 


published  at  this  establishment  about  160,000 
imperial  octavo  volumes  averaging  more  than 
eight  hundred  pages  each !  These  volumes 
contain  each  more  than  ten  of  the  average  of 
those  issued  by  the  Harpers,  the  largest  pub- 
lishing house  in  America,  making  an  amount 
of  matter  issued,  equal  to  1,600,000  such  vo- 
lumes as  theirs  !  !  The  business  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  "  Braltleboro'  Typographic  Co.'"' 
incorporated  in  1836,  with  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  capital  of  $-200,000.— F«.  Phwnix. 

Chinese  Corn. — Grant  Thorburn  of  New 
York,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  a  new  species  of  corn 
from  China,  which  may  prove  valuable  to 
our  farmers : 

"  Some  three  years  ago,  a  merchant  in 
New  York,  while  emptying  a  box  of  tea,  ob- 
served therein  a  few  crains  of  corn.  Con- 
cluding that  corn  from  China  must,  no  doubt, 
be  something  new  under  our  sun,  he  had 
them  planted,  so  they  grew  and  multiplied. 
Last  spring  I  received  from  a  worthy  friend 
a  portion  of  said  corn — it's  new  variety — so 
I  gave  it  the  name  of  China's  fall  prolific,  or 
free  corn  ;  as  it  strikes  ofl'  in  two,  three,  and 
frequently  four  branches,  in  appearance  like 
a  small  tree,  and  produces  an  ear  at  the  head 
of  each  branch,  whereas  the  common  corn 
shoots  out  the  ear  from  the  side  of  the  stalk ; 
it  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  produces 
an  abundance  of  fodder,  is  a  large  white  flint 
twelve  row  corn,  and  ears  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  long.  I  counted  six  hundred  and 
sixty  grains  on  one  ear ;  it  was  planted  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  had  ears  fit  to  boil  on 
the  10th  of  July.  Its  produce  was  much  cur- 
tailed by  the  long  drought,  but  notwithstand- 
ing I  counted  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains,  the  product  of  one  stalk  ;  be- 
ing an  increase  of  two  thousand  from  one." 

Help  to  Vision. — An  English  paper  men- 
tions a  newly  invented  instrument  called  the 
Stanhope  lens,  which,  for  power,  distinctness, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used,  sur- 
passes every  previous  attempt.  It  may  be 
worn  like  an  eye-glass,  and  the  prices  vary 
from  five  shillings  to  twenty,  according  as  it 
is  mounted  in  gold,  silver  or  metal.  For  per- 
ceiving objects  invisible  to  the  naked  eye — 
mites  in  cheese,  eels  in  paste,  animalculfe  in 
water — its  power  is  surprising.  To  all  classes 
its  use  will  afford  amusement  combined  with 
instruction.  We  expect  to  see  it  soon  in  very 
general  use. 

J.  Duncan,  watchmaker,  at  Glenluce,  has 
lately  constructed  a  small  steam-engine,  on 
the  high-pressure  principle,  the  novelty  of 
which  consists  in  the  steam  acting  twice  in 
the  cylinder  before  it  escapes  into  the  at- 
mosphere, by  which  there  is  a  saving  of  half 
the  fuel  and  half  the  water  which  a  common 
engine  of  the  same  power  would  require.  By 
the  application  of  the  air-pump  and  condenser, 
it  can  work  on  the  low-pressure  with  the 
same  saving.  Some  scientific  men,  who  have 
'seen  the  plan,  think  it  admirably  adapted  for 


locomotive  engines,  or  for  vessels  making 
long  voyages. 

It  is  said,  that  the  students  in  a  Virginia 
college  have  found  a  large  quantity  of  anti- 
dyspeptic  pills  in  a  field  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, in  the  shape  of  various  large  stumps, 
which  they  are  etigaged  in  digging  up  in  their 
leisure  hours.  These  vegetable  preparations 
are  found  to  produce  a  highly  salutary  effect 
in  cases  of  the  most  confirmed  dyspepsia. 

The  New  York  Evening  Star  says : — 
"  There  are  now  computed  to  be  about  400 
steamers  on  the  western  waters  alone.  Add 
to  these  some  sixty  on  southern  rivers  and 
sounds,  and  in  Florida  ;  about  eighty  on  the 
Hudson,  and  Delaware,  and  Long  Island 
Sound  ;  some  twenty  in  New  England  down 
east  ;  and  sixty  to  eighty  on  the  great  lakes 
north.  The  total  then  in  the  United  States 
is  about  700." 

During  the  year  1838,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  less  important  burnings,  collapses,  and 
explosions,  the  following  is  the  melancholy 
list  of  steamboat  disasters,  says  the  Trans- 
cript:— The  Ben  Sherod  with  the  loss  of  100 
lives;  the  Monmouth,  400;  the  Home,  100; 
the  Moselle,  120;  the  Ben  Franklin,  100; 
the  Oronoke,  130 ;  the  Washington,  30  ;  the 
Pulaski,  100.  Eight  steamboats,  and  ten 
hundred  and  eighty  human  lives  lost. — Olive 
Branch. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
Wednesday  last  says : — "  A  fleet  of  some 
nine  steamboats  left  our  harbour  this  morning 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  the  far  west, 
bearing  from  our  wharves  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred passengers.  In  the  space  of  one  day 
has  a  population  sufficient  to  create  a  respec- 
table sized  village  been  removed  from  among 
us,  and  yet  we  do  not  miss  them.  They  come 
among  us,  stay  perhaps  a  week,  and  depart, 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  our  popula- 
tion perceptibly."  At  this  rate  the  wilderness 
of  the  West  will  soon  be  converted  into  well 
cultivated  farms,  and  thriving  and  populous 
villages  and  cities. — Ibid. 

Specie. — It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
8400,000,000  of  specie  in  France  ;  $150,000, 
000  in  England,  and  about  $80,000,000  in  the 
United  States. 

Important  Fact — The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says, — "  We  are  told  on  good  authori- 
ty, that  the  whole  number  of  cabin  passengers 
in  packet  ships  who  have  lost  tlirir  lives  by 
disasters  since  1817,  (21  years,)  is  only  forty- 
five,  viz.  twenty-two  in  the  ship  Albion,  and 
twenty  in  the  brig  Ceres. 

The  whale  ship  Vermont,  Rowland,  of  this 
place,  arrived  at  New  York  on  Tuesday  last, 
in  125  days  from  New  Zealand,  having  on 
board  2,600  barrels  of  whale  oil  :  200  of 
sperm  ;  and  20,000  lbs.  of  bono.  Hor  cargo, 
as  the  markets  now  stand,  is  worlli  at  least 
$36,000  cash.— Povghkapsic  Eagic. 
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I,ct  tlio  bright  beams  of  s 


>lied 


e  o'er  Ihy  head  ; 
Ami  kt  the  classic  page  impart 
Its  raptures  to  tliy  glowing  lieart; 
IfClirist.  thv  Lord,  thou  do  not  know, 
Wrctclied  and  ignorant  art  thou. 
But  though,  to  thee,  her  beaming  ray 
Fair  science  deigns  not  to  display  ; 
And,  though  thy  heart  has  never  glowed 
With  warmth,  thy  classic  page  bestowed  ; 
Still,  if  thy  Saviour,  Christ,  thou  know, 
Happy,  and  learned,  and  wise,  art  thou. 

J.  G.  Bevan. 


TENTH  M03JTH,  27,  3838. 


A  new  arrangement  having  recently  been 
made  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  monthly 
meetings  in  Philadelphia,  we  apprehend  it 
may  be  useful,  both  in  relation  to  their  own 
members,  and  to  the  intercouse  with  monthly 
meetings  in  other  parts,  to  give  their  respec- 
tive boundaries  as  far  as  practicable. 

There  are  now  four  monthly  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  so  great  have  been  the  changes 
produced  by  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city,  that 
within  thirty-five  years  new  houses  have 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  each 
of  these  meetings. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia,  is  the  name  of  the  original  monthly 
meeting;  it  is  held  in  the  meeting  house  at 
the  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Fourth  streets, 
built  upon  a  lot  given  to  the  Society  by  Wil- 
liam Penn ;  at  this  place  are  also  held  the 
quarterly  and  yearly  meetings.  This  district 
extends  from  the  river  Delaware  to  Eighth 
street,  and  includes  both  sides  of  that  street, 
and  from  Walnut  street  to  the  Middle  of  Cal- 
lowhill  street  as  far  west  as  Fourth  street, 
thence  along  the  middle  of  Fourth  street  to 
Vine  street,  and  along  the  middle  of  Vine 
street  to  Eighth  street. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Northern  District,  is  held  at 
their  new  meeting  house,  on  Sixth,  Noble 
and  Marshall  streets.  The  bounds  of  this 
district  are  the  middle  of  Callowhill  street 
from  the  Delaware  to  Fourth  street,  thence 
along  the  middle  of  Fourth  to  Vine  street, 
thence  along  the  middle  of  Vine  to  the  middle 
of  Tenth  street,  thence  along  Tenth  to  Cal- 
lowhill street,  thence  along  the  middle  of 
Callowhill  street  to  its  termination.  The 
northern  and  western  lines  are  uncertain. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Southern  District,  is  held  at 
the  meeting  house  on  Orange  street.  This 
district  extends  from  the  river  Delaware  to 
Schuylkill,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Walnut  street,  including  both  sides  of  the 
street. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Western  District,  is  held  in 
the  meeting  house  on  Twelfth,  between  Chest- 


nut and  High  streets.  The  lines  of  this  dis- 
trict arc  Eighth  street  on  tlie  cast.  Walnut 
street  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  the 
middle  of  Vine  from  Eighth  to  Tenth  streets, 
thence  along  the  middle  of  Tenth  to  Callow- 
hill street,  thence  along  the  middle  of  Callow- 
hill street  to  the  western  limits,  which  are 
not  accurately  defined. 

TO   AGENTS    AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Agents  and  subscribers  in  the  south  and 
west  who  were  requested  some  time  since 
not  to  forward  their  then  depreciated  notes,  are 
now  informed  that  the  rates  of  exchange  are 
much  improved.  Those  having  payments  to 
iTiake,  will  now  please  forward  the  best  funds 
they  can  procure.  Banks  of  North  Carolina 
are  now  at  2  a  2^  per  cent,  discount ;  South 
Carolina,  2^  a  3;  Virginia,  |;  Georgia,  2| 
a  3  ;  Louisiana,  4  ;  Kentucky,  2  a  2^  ;  Ohio, 
2  a  2-1 ;  Indiana  and  Illinois,  2  a  2^. 

Iladdonfield  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

Haddonfield  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  has 
been  in  operation  about  six  months,  and  will 
be  continued  through  the  winter,  under  the 
care  of 

AMY  EASTLACK  AND  SISTER. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  the 
following  branches,  viz.  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Grammar,  Composition,  His- 
tory.  Botany,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry 
Geography,  Elements  of  Astronomy,  of  Na 
tural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

School  books  and  stationary  will  be  fur 
nished  at  moderate  prices. 

Terms,  $30  per  quarter  of  12  weeks,  pay 
able  in  advance ;  washing  included.  No  de- 
duction will  be  made  for  absence,  except 
from  indisposition. 

Pupils  can  be  admitted  at  any  time  for  a 
quarter  or  more.  Each  one  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  wash-basin  and  towels ;  and  to 
have  all  things  distinctly  marked.  They  will 
also  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Application  may  be  made  either  at  the 
school,  or  to 

Wm.  Evans,  No.  134  S.  Front  st.,  Philad. 

Thomas  Kite,  No.  32  N.  Fifth  st.  " 

Harker  &  Shivers,  No.  45  Arch  st.  " 

Henry  Warrington,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Joseph  B.  Cooper,  Newton,  N.  J. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  the  1st  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  Friends'  Reading  Room 
Apple-tree  alley. 

10th  mo.  26th. 

Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School. 
Doctor  Daniel  Williams  and  wife  having 
thought  it  right  for  them  to  give  up  to  take 
charge  of  this  institution  as  superintendents, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  having  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  concern  sur- 
mount some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  new 
engagements  of  the  kind,  and  to  know  that 
its  prospects  are  now  more  cheering;  pro- 


pose retiring  at  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, which  will  take  place  in  third  month 
next.  We  give  this  brief  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  hope  that  some  qualified 
Friends  will  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  institution  as  to  offer  to  fill  the 
station. 

Application  may  be  made  to  George  W. 
Taylor,  Philadelphia,  or  Henry  Crew,  Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  relief  and  employment 
of  the  Poor,  will  be  held  on  seventh  day,  the 
3d  of  eleventh  month,  at  half  past  3  o'clock 
p.  M.  at  the  usual  place. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

It  is  requested  that  scholars  who  have  been 
entered  for  the  next  term  may  be  brought  to 
the  school  on  second  day,  the  29th  of  the 
present  month.  Conveyances  will  be  pro- 
vided to  leave  the  stage  office.  No.  46,  North 
Sixth  street,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
thus  accommodated  are  desired  to  enter  their 
names  in  a  book  left  for  the  purpose  at  the 
office,  previously  to  the  27th  instant. 

10th  mo.  20th. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Mathematical  School.  Application  may 
be  made  to 

Enoch  Lewis,  New  Garden. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington. 
Thomas  Kite,  32,  N.  Fifth  st. 
Thomas  Kimber,  8,  S.  Fourth  st. 
PMlada.  9th  mo.  mil,  1838. 

Agent  Appointed. 
Joel  Parker,  P.  M.,  New  Garden,  Indiana, 
in  the  place  of  H.  H.  Way,  removed  from 
the  village. 


Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  18th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  East  Nottingham,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Samuel 
Alsop,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  David 
Griscom,  of  the  former  place. 

 on  fourth  day,  the  10th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting,  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  county,  Fa.,  Thomas 
Miller,  to  Sidney,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Reed,  of  that 
place. 

 at  Friends'  meeting,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  on 

fourth  day,  the  10th  instant,  Elihu  Roberts,  of  this 
city,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Woodnutt  Petit,  of  Salem 
county,  N.  J.  ,, 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Durham,  Maine, 

on  the  4th  instant,  Jeremiah  Austin,  of  Pownal,  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Stephen  Jones,  of  Brunswick. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house,  in  Woodbury,  on 

sixth  day,  the  5th  instant,  Josiah  Tatum,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Whitall. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  ninth  month,  at  her  residence 
in  East  Goshen,  Lydia,  the  wife  of  Eli  Thomas,  in  the 
53d  year  of  her  age.  Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in 
her  family,  and  amongst  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
She  departed  animated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  ad- 
mittance  into  the  mansions  of  rest  through  the  mercy 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  hope  we  trust  has  been 
realised. 

 on  the  29th  of  the  seventh  month,  1838,  after 

a  short  illness,  John  Justice,  aged  63  years  ;  a  minis- 
ter and  member  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks 
county. 
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Egypt. — AgricitlUire — The  Camel  and  Dro- 
medary—  The  Hippopolaimis — The  Croco- 
dile. 

From  Buckincham's  Lectures,  reported  for  the  New  York 
Observer. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  whole  of  their  first  harvest,  of  which 
wheat  forms  the  principal  grain,  is  com- 
menced and  completed  in  less  than  three 
months.  As  there  are  now  nine  months  re- 
maining during  which  the  Nile  continues  in 
its  bed,  the  necessary  watering  of  the  fields 
is  effected  hy  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation. 
A  number  of  what  are  termed  in  mechanics 
"  Persian  wheels,"  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  machine  consists  of  a  large  wlieel, 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  oxen  ;  having  on  the  periphery  a  set 
of  earthen  vessels,  which,  dipping  into  the 
ditch  filled  with  water  drawn  from  the  river, 
are  carried  up  and  emptied  into  a  raised 
trough,  from  whence  the  water  is  conducted 
by  small  canals  over  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try. These  canals  occur  every  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  often  at  shorter  distances.  Thus 
the  words  of  Moses  are  explained,  where  he 
says  that  the  land  of  Egypt  was  "  watered 
like  a  garden  of  herbs."  Having  been  thus 
irrigated,  the  land  is  then  ploughed.  This, 
like  all  the  other  agricultural  operations  in 
this  country,  is  performed  at  once  by  the 
whole  farming  population.  You  see  the  whole 
people  engaged,  together,  in  ploughing,  in 
sowing,  in  reaping,  in  watering  their  fields. 
After  an  interval  of  four  months,  there  is  a 
second  harvest,  and  after  five  months  more, 
another.  Thus  there  are  three  successive 
wheat  harvests  taken  oflT  the  same  land  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  !  I  know  not  the 
fertility  of  your  celebrated  Mississippi  valley; 
but  I  am  acquainted  with  the  productiveness 
of  England,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  such  a 
yield  could  not  be  obtained  there,  if  a  field 
were  reaped  but  once  in  twenty  years.  With 
us  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  land  frequently 
lie  fallow,  and  afterward  to  manure  it  highly, 
and  then  to  vary  with  care  and  skill  the  suc- 
cession of  crops,  or  our  soil  would  speedily 
become  exhausted  :  but  in  Egypt  they  do  not 


know  even  the  name  of  manure ;  and  yet  the 
return  of  grain,  in  proportion  to  the  seed 
sown,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
earth.  In  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  sower, 
intended  by  our  Saviour  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ferent efl'ects  produced  by  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  he  represents  the  return  as  in  some 
cases  thirty,  in  some  sixty,  and  in  others  an 
hundred  fold.  This  has  been  represented  by 
some  writers  as  oriental  exaggeration  ;  but, 
although  only  a  parable,  the  language  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  actual  fact,  at 
least  as  it  is  found  at  this  day  in  Egypt. 
While  in  England  a  return  of  twenty  fold  is 
considered  as  a  golden  harvest,  in  Egypt  forty 
fold  is  the  minimvm,  sixty  and  seventy  fold 
are  common,  and  in  some  years  ninety  fold 
is  obtained.  Then  reckon  three  crops  an- 
nually, and  you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  exceeding  fertility  of  this  very  extraordi- 
nary country ;  nor  will  it  seem  surprising 
that  it  could  sustain  a  population  of  twenty 
millions  on  an  area  not  greater  than  one 
tenth  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  classics,  Egypt  and  Sicily  are  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  ths  granaries  of  Rome 
and  of  the  world.  In  the  Scriptural  account 
of  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  we  find  him  taking 
passage  on  board  of  a  ship  at  Adramytlium 
which  was  loaded  with  wheat.  It  is  prabable 
that  this  was,  like  that  in  which  he  embarked 
after  his  shipwreck,  a  vessel  from  Alexandria, 
which  had  put  into  Adramyttium  upon  her 
way.  Egypt  always  exported  grain,  but 
never  imported  any.  In  addition  to  the  staple 
of  wheat,  they  have  also  rice  and  indigo, 
cotton  and  flax.  From  the  latter  they  pro- 
duce a  fabric  which  is  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture as  "  fine  twined  linen  ;"  and  well  may  it 
be  so  denominated,  for  it  is  equal  in  fineness 
to  the  best  French  cambric.  It  was  em- 
ployed to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  mummies, 
after  the  process  of  embalming.  Thus  we 
have,  in  the  climate  and  products  of  Egypt, 
a  striking  illustration  both  of  scriptural  and 
classical  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

THE  CAMEL  AND  DROMEDARY. 

I  will  now  add  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  animals  peculiar  to  the  country.  Those 
which  come  strictly  under  this  head  are  the 
Hippopotamus  and  the  Crocodile.  As  to  the 
camel  and  the  dromedary,  although  found  in 
Egypt  in  great  numbers,  they  belong  more 
properly  to  Arabia.  I  will  just  refer,  how- 
ever, to  a  very  common  error  in  relation  to 
the  distinction  between  these  two  cieatures. 
It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the  camel 
has  but  one  hump,  and  the  dromedary  two: 
but  the  fact  is  not  so.  There  are  two  species 
of  the  camel,  one  of  which  has  a  single  bunch 
or  protuberance  upon  its  back,  while  the 


other  has  two  of  them.  The  camel  of  one 
hump  is  common  to  all  Africa,  to  Arabia  and 
to  India;  while  that  with  two  humps  is  pecu- 
liar to  Bactria.  This  is  far  less  numerous 
than  the  other.  In  a  flock  you  will  not  see 
more  than  one  in  ten  which  has  two  bunches 
on  its  back.  The  term  dromedary  is  rather 
distinctive  of  the  employment  of  the  animal, 
than  of  its  species.  When  used  to  curry  bur- 
dens, it  is  called  a  camel ;  when  used  to  ride 
upon,  it  is  called  a  dromedary;  and  those 
thus  employed  travel  with  great  rapidity. 
They  both  come  from  the  same  stock,  but 
are  distinguished  respectively,  by  strength 
and  fleetness.  The  one  is  called  Gemel ;  the 
other  Hegee.  A  stout  camel  will  carry  a 
burden  of  from  800  to  1000  pounds.  Thus 
loaded,  it  patiently  traverses  the  widest  and 
most  inhospitable  deserts,  being  called  with 
great  beauty  and  propriety,  by  the  Arabs, 
"  the  Ship  of  the  Desert."  Its  fool  is  broad, 
and  formed  in  a  manner  which  peculiarly 
adapts  it  to  this  service,  while  the  bunches 
upon  the  knees  fit  it  for  receiving,  as  it  does, 
its  immense  loading,  while  in  a  crouching 
posture.  The  dromedary  is  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  animal  to  ride  on.  I  have  often  tra- 
velled ninety  English  miles  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  on  one  and  the  same  animal ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  march  the  animal  was  less 
fatigued  than  the  rider,  being  ready,  without 
any  more  than  the  night's  rest,  to  resume  the 
journey  on  the  following  morning.  It  will 
travel  on  a  trot  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
within  the  hour;  nor  is  it  near  so  ftitiguing  to 
travel  at  this  rate  upon  its  back,  as  to  ride  a 
horse  as  we  do.  The  horse  used  in  Egypt  is 
the  Arabian,  long  celebrated  as  the  most  per- 
fect species  of  that  beautiful  and  useful  ani- 
mal. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The  hippopotamus  was  once  common  ;  but 
it  has  gradually  receded,  I  do  not  say  before 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  before  the 
face  of  its  hunters,  until  it  is  now  considered 
as  a  valuable  prize.  It  is  comparatively  sel- 
dom found  below  the  Cataracts.  The  hippo- 
potamus is  hunted  not  merely  for  pleasure, 
but  for  profit  also.  Its  hide  is  esteemed  as 
the  best  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
shield  commonly  used  by  the  Arabs.  It  is 
the  thickest  kind  of  skin  known,  and  so  hard 
as  to  resist,  when  dried,  any  thing  short  of  a 
cannon  shot.  The  shields  made  from  it  are 
of  a  circular  shape,  and  often  embossed  with 
silver  and  highly  ornamented.  A  silver  clasp 
attaches  it  to  the  arm.  Nor  are  these  orna- 
ments thrown  away  on  slight  and  perishable 
material;  for  one  of  these  shields  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  will  last  for  centuries,  and 
for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  is  hetior  than 
iron  or  brass.    Hence  a  hide  will  bring  from 
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$100  (0  $ir)0.  Tlie  .small'jr  portions  are 
used  lor  ihc  coiistnictioii  of  bottles  and  other 
vessels  lor  ilie  holdiii-  of  liquids;  while  the 
scriips  and  slips  which  remain,  are  applied  to 
the  nuiUing-  of  whips.  A  large  hide,  thus 
sold  in  detail,  will  soniotimes  realize  to  its 
owner  between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars. 
A  late  discovery  in  Europe  has  rendered  the 
hunting  of  the  hippopotamus  still  more  a  mat- 
ter of  profit,  since  it  is  found  its  teeth  supply 
one  of  the  best  materials  out  of  which  to 
fabricate  those  artificial  imitations  of  human 
teeth,  now  so  commonly  used  by  those  who 
have  unfortunately  lost  their  own.  Large 
quantities  of  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus 
are  annually  sent  to  London  and  Paris  for 
this  purpose ;  but  they  grow  scarcer  every 
year,  and  the  price  is  proportionably  en- 
hanced, while  various  substitutes  are  resorted 
to  for  supplying  the  deficiency. 

THE  CROCODILE. 

As  to  the  crocodile,  it  is  so  exclusively  and 
peculiarly  Egyptian,  that  it  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  creature  of  Egypt.  Hence,  on  an- 
cient coins,  that  country  was  often  symbolized 
by  the  crocodile  and  the  palm.  Having,  my- 
self, no  great  liking  to  the  crocodile,  from  all 
I  had  heard  of  the  animal,  I  was  not  very 
much  gratified  to  learn,  as  Vv'e  were  going  up 
the  Nile  and  had  arrived  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Crocodilopolis,  that  there  were  about  fifty 
of  them  on  an  island  a  little  ahead  of  our 
boat,  lying  basking  in  the  sun.  I  was  fami- 
liar, from  a  residence  in  India,  with  the  alli- 
gator, and  knew  it  to  be  of  a  most  ferocious 
temper,  not  hesitating  to  seize  upon  a  man 
who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
water,  and  devour  him  without  ceremony. 
These  animals  are  kept  by  some  of  the  princes 
in  Hindostan,  as  a  means  of  preventing  de- 
sertion by  the  soldiers  stationed  on  garrison 
in  the  forts  of  that  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ditches 
which  surround  the  fortress;  so  that,  should 
the  wretch  wishing  to  desert,  succeed,  either 
by  bribery  or  the  force  of  fellow  feeling,  in 
passing  the  sentry  at  the  gate,  he  may  find, 
on  attempting  to  swim  the  ditch  beyond,  a 
sort  of  sentry  not  to  be  either  bribed  or 
wheedled.  Remembering  this,  and  supposing 
the  crocodile  to  be  a  similar  sort  of  creature, 
or  even  more  formidable,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  announcement  that  we  were  presently 
to  pass  close  by  fifty  of  them  should  occasion 
me  some  very  unpleasant  feeling.  I  felt,  in 
fact,  a  tremour  creeping  over  me  ;  but  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  I  went  below  and  got 
my  double-barrelled  Joe-Manton  fowling  piece, 
and  returned  to  the  deck  with  the  gun  in  my 
hand.  The  captain  of  the  boat,  seeing  this, 
smiled  and  said,  "  What?  are  you  afraid?"  I 
replied  that  I  was  not  exactly  afraid,  but 
thought  it  best  at  all  times  to  be  prepared 
against  danger.  "  Poh  !"  said  he,  "  put  aside 
your  gun.  I  never  saw  so  timid  a  man  for 
your  size  before."  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  but  little  breeze  on  the 
river.  We  approached,  with  muffled  oars, 
and  in  profound  silence.  There  lay  the  croco- 
diles, asleep  upon  the  sand.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proached them,  I  held  my  breath  in  anxious 


suspense,  watching  the  effect  when  they 
should  discover  who  was  near  them.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  prow  touch  the  sand,  than,  in 
an  instant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  they 
all  rushed  into  the  water  and  disappeared  be- 
neath its  stream.  The  captain  now  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  net  afraid 
now."  On  farther  enquiry,  I  discovered  why 
my  apprehensions  had  excited  so  much  mirth. 
The  crocodile  is,  in  fact,  the  most  harmless 
of  animals,  as  perfectly  so  as  a  pigeon  or  a 
dove.  The  women  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
come  down  to  the  river  with  jars,  which  they 
fill  with  its  water;  and  in  order  to  get  it  as 
clear  as  possible,  they  wade  out  from  the 
banks  into  the  stream  as  far  as  they  can  go, 
sometimes  quite  up  to  their  necks,  and  often 
bring  their  children  with  them.  While  bolh 
women  and  children  were  thus  in  the  water, 
I  have  frequentl}'  seen  the  crocodiles  swim- 
ming very  near  them,  but  their  presence  ex- 
cited not  the  least  fear  in  either.  The  im- 
pression is  universal,  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmless.  How  they  might  behave  if  attacked 
and  wounded,  I  will  not  say.  Perhaps  it  might 
then  be  very  formidable ;  but  while  undis- 
turbed, it  is  quite  peaceful,  and  avoids  man. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  cold-blooded  creature, 
like  the  turtle,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  roots. 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  this 
animal  alluded  to  in  the  classics,  I  think  by 
Juvenal.  There  existed  a  long  feud  between 
the  Tentarites,  or  inhabitants  of  Tentara,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Crocodilopolis,  both  cities 
on  the  Nile ;  and  the  question  which  divided 
them  was,  whether  the  crocodile  was  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god  or  not:  the  one  party 
affirming  and  the  other  denying.  At  length 
they  came  to  a  physical  mode  of  settling  the 
controversy.  On  a  certain  day,  the  one  party 
appeared  riding  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles, 
whom,  it  appeared,  they  had  trained  to  war, 
and  thus  approaching  their  enemies,  dared 
them  to  the  combat.  This  statement  was, 
for  a  long  time,  doubted  as  a  fable ;  nor  do  [ 
pronounce  it  a  fact;  but  I  say  that  the  ac- 
count is  not  incompatible  with  the  quiet  and 
tractable  nature  of  the  crocodile. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  add  that  I 
once  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  discussion  with 
Cuvier  and  Geoffry  de  St.  Hillare,  two  dis- 
tinguished naturalists  and  osteologists,  on  the 
question  whether  the  crocodile  and  the  alli- 
gator were,  in  fact,  but  varieties  of  the  same 
animal.  The  heads  of  both  animals  were 
produced  and  compared,  when  the  difference  at 
once  became  apparent.  The  head  of  the  alli- 
gator showed  from  its  structure  vast  strength 
in  the  jaw,  which  was  in  all  respects  adapted 
to  a  beast  of  prey  ;  while  that  of  the  croco- 
dile, on  the  contrary,  was  wholly  weak  and 
inefficient.  The  habits  of  the  two  creatures 
may  be  deduced  from  their  organization. 
Here,  then,  was  an  osteological  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  what  I  have  stated  as  the  fruit 
of  my  own  observation,  and  also  of  that  of  the 
classical  allusions  to  the  crocodile;  on  which 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  far- 
ther we  extend  our  investigations,  the  more 
we  see  reason  to  resume  our  confidence  in 
many  assertions  of  the  ancient  writers,  the 
truth  of  which  we  had  at  first  distrusted. 


From  the  New  York  American. 
JL.ETTERS  FROM   THE  OLD  WORLD. 
by  a  lady  of  new  yoek. 

St.  Petersburgh,  

*  *  *  I  am  quite  certain  that  your 
feelings  will  respond  to  my  own,  when  I  ex- 
claim. All  hail  to  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  Czars  !  Fi'om  my  early  readings,  and  the 
associations  connected  therewith,  together 
with  a  more  recent  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  gigantic  mind  of  that  master 
spirit  Peter,  so  appositely  styled  '  The  Great,' 
I  came  to  the  city  of  his  creation  with  the 
most  exaggerated  anticipations,  nearer  allied 
to  the  romance  of  ancient  oriental  splendour, 
than  to  the  calmer  reflections  of  every-day 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  have 
those  anticipations  been  at  all  disappointed, 
for  without  the  least  reservation,  I  pronounce 
the  Northern  Rome  to  be  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  the  royal  or  imperial  capitals  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Europe.  This  may,  however,  be 
the  ellect  of  early  associations  and  first  im- 
pressions ;  but  after  a  week  spent  in  flying 
from  one  splendid  monument  to  another,  in 
scanning  the  ample  facade  of  palace  after  pa- 
lace, coursing  through  its  long  and  wide  ave- 
nues, strolling  along  its  superb  granite  quays, 
revelling  in  its  delicious  gardens,  and  feasting 
the  eyes  among  its  rich  bazars,  I  have  be- 
come too  enchanted,  I  fear,  with  the  place  to 
give  you  an  impartial  account  of  things  as 
they  exist.  I  will  not  trust  my  present  im- 
pressions, but  will  repress  them  until  a  few 
more  days  of  dispassionate  investigation  shall 
have  subdued  the  exuberance  of  my  excited 
feelings.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  desire  that 
you  will  exercise  a  little  patience,  and  follow 
me,  from  where  I  last  left  you,  through  the 
forests  of  Finland,  to  the  place  from  whence 
I  am  now  addressing  you,  and  perhaps,  then, 
I  may  reward  your  forbearance,  by  attempt- 
ing to  give  you  a  few  of  those  fo-st  impres- 
sions, which,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
may  not  prove  the  less  acceptable. 

The  small  amount  of  travel  heretofore 
across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  has  not  yet  war- 
ranted the  expense  of  a  steam  communication 
between  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the  Czar. 
We  were  therefore  subjected  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  taking  passage  in  one  of  the  small 
filly  ton  sailing  packets  which  ply  regularly 
between  Stockholm  and  Abo.  It  required 
one  day  to  run  down  amotig  the  thousand 
islands  which  lie  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sweden.  We  anchored  at  nightfall  under  the 
lee  of  one  of  the  outer  range  of  islands.  In 
the  morning,  heavy  weather  prevented  our 
venturing  abroad  upon  the  deep  in  our  tiny 
craft.  At  noon,  the  wind  shifting  from  north 
to  west,  with  flowing  sheet  we  flew  across 
the  channel  in  about  three  hours,  when  we 
came  among  a  range  of  islands  which  pro- 
tect the  western  coast  of  Finland,  similar  to 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf.  By  a 
reference  to  the  map  of  Europe,  you  will  per- 
ceive what  an  extraordinary  Archipelago  ex- 
ists in  this  northern  sea.  Two  or  three  larger 
islands,  under  the  denomination  of  '•  Aland," 
appear  to  be  inhabited,  and  on  which  the  Rus- 
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sian  government  is  causing  to  be  erected  some 
magnificent  fortifications,  either  as  an  outpost 
to  their  extreme  western  frontier,  and  tociMu- 
inand  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
(being  situated  in  mid-channel  of  the  same,) 
or  perhaps  as  a  point  d''appui,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  another  demonstration,  having  for 
its  object  the  subjection  of  all  the  terra  jir ma, 
even  to  the  stormy  borders  of  the  ocean  sea. 
Who  is  there  that  can  set  bounds  to  the  an)- 
bition  of  the  Czar  of  the  North  ?  With  one 
paw  skimming  the  foam  from  the  crested  bil- 
lows which  lash  the  shores  of  two  continents 
in  the  extreme  east,  and  the  other  just  within 
a  span  of  Europe's  western  limit,  do  we  not 
see  the  great  Northern  Bear  hugging  in  most 
fraternal  embrace  his  kinsman  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  ready,  wlien  the  next  spasm  of  greedy 
appetite  shall  provoke  liiin.  to  spring  upon  the 
"  Children  of  the  Sun,"  and,  like  another  Ta- 
merlane, or  Ghengis  Khan,  sweep  the  plains 
of  Asia  to  the  ocean  of  the  south.  When  the 
iron  of  Sweden  and  the  forests  of  Finland  shall 
be  converted  into  rail-roads  from  Moscow  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  Tobolsk  to  Pekin, 
all  the  navies  in  the  world  will  not  prevent 
the  Scythian  from  relaxing  his  sturdy  limbs 
in  the  tepid  flood  which  laves  the  pearl  islands 
of  "  farthest  Ind."  If  it  be  true,  that  "  there 
is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous," so  must  also  be  the  inverse  of  the 
position,  for  while  see-sawing  in  our  little 
shallop  among  the  groups  of  Lilliputian  isles 
of  a  narrow  sea,  I  have  in  imagination  whirled 
you  away  over  continents,  in  locomotives,  to 
the  walls  of  China,  and  plunged  you  into  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  where,  while  treading  the 
pearl-paved  courts  of  the  palace  of  the  Peri, 
I  stunned  you  with  "  a  rattling  peal  of  thun- 
der "  from  the  assembled  armadas  of  a  uni- 
verse. 

You  have  sailed  down  our  own  lake  Onta- 
rio, and  suddenly  become  bewildered,  or  per- 
haps enchanted,  among  the  "  thousand  islands" 
of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  some  of  which  you 
know,  arising  from  immense  depths,  present 
a  surface  of  green  sod,  of  scarcely  greater 
area  than  the  parterre  in  a  fishing  pond,  while 
others  expand  into  quite  respectable  lawns, 
sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  Very 
similar  to  the  above  are  the  islets  that  form 
the  interesting  groups  along  the  north  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  its  estuaries  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  the  latter  are  more  bold,  romantic, 
and  wild,  and  the  navigation  more  intricate 
and  dangerous. 

At  sunset  of  the  second  day,  we  were  again 
obliged  to  anchor,  not  daring  to  venture  far- 
ther by  starlight  into  this  rocky  labyrinth. 
The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  found  us  en- 
tering the  harbour  of  Abo.  The  first  objects 
that  greeted  us  were  two  beautiful  ships, 
which,  from  their  bright  waists,  we  mistook 
for  vVmericans.  On  a  nearer  approach,  we 
perceived  by  their  names  that  they  were  na- 
tives of  Finland,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  sea 
nymphs  who  first  kiss  the  wave  in  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson. 

Abo  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  small 
American  seaport,  with  wooden  houses,  painted 
in  gay  colours,  streets  wide  and  at  right  angles. 
It  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants. 


It  was  well  for  us  that  we  had  made  a  good 
provision  of  table  necessaries  before  leaving 
Stockholm,  for  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Polish  Jew  innkeepers  or  the 
worse  supplied  markets  of  Finish  towns. 

An  unpleasant  ride  of  seventy  miles  the  first 
day  brought  us  to  a  grey  wooden  town,  called 
Bjorsby.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  crossed 
several  navigable  rivers  coming  from  the 
north,  and  wound  our  tedious  way  round  the 
head  of  several  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  The 
peasantry  were  then,  on  the  21st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, busy  in  their  grain  harvest. 

The  second  day,  after  another  uninterest- 
ing ride,  without  seeing  either  town  or  village, 
we  arrived  at  Helsingfors,  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Baltic.  On  an  island  near  the  co.ist  is  an 
immense  fortification,  perfectly  impregnable  ; 
and  when  the  Russians  conquered  Finland 
from  the  Swedes  it  was  betrayed  into  their 
hands  by  the  treacherous  commandant.  In 
the  roads  we  saw,  riding  at  anchor,  four  fine 
Russian  frigates.  With  the  exception  of  a 
large  College,  the  place  is  entirely  military. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  whole  detail 
of  our  six  tedious  and  fatiguing  days'  ride 
through  rough  and  rocky  Finland.  Had  not 
the  roads  been  some  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
(owing  to  their  being  strewed  with  the  fine 
abrasions  from  the  granite  rocks  under  the 
action  of  intense  frosts)  it  would  have  been 
too  intolerable  to  endure.  Besides,  as  another 
relief,  the  horses  were  excellent,  and  the  peo- 
ple kind  and  obliging. 

We  saw  numerous  little  bands  of  Finlapper 
from  the  interior  "  come  down  to  salt,"  and 
revelling  by  the  sea  side,  like  a  tribe  of  our 
Indians,  on  the  luscious  productions  of  the 
briny  waters.  They  were  all  of  extremely 
small  stature,  and  thickset,  with  exceedingly 
dull  and  stolid  countenances.  They  wore 
their  great  bushy  hair  down  to  their  eyes,  and 
over  their  shoulders,  like  the  tags  of  a  mop, 
and  cut  as  square  off  at  the  ends.  The  ground 
and  rocks  in  the  forest  were  entirely  covered 
with  a  singular  species  of  tall  white  moss  of 
a  beautiful  texture,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  that 
on  which  the  reindeer  subsist  in  winter  a  little 
farther  north.  I  gathered  some  pretty  speci- 
mens, which  I  shall  send  home.  We  saw 
where  the  Russian  government  were  quarry- 
ing out  some  immense  granite  columns  for  the 
new  cathedral,  now  being  erected  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

On  arriving  at  the  frontier  of  Russia  pro- 
per, we  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  thorough 
ransack  of  our  effects,  and,  as  wc  afterwards 
found  to  our  cost,  more  for  the  sake  of  curio- 
sity and  with  a  view  of  pili^ering,  than  to  pro- 
tect the  revenues  of  the  Emperor. 

When  our  trunks  were  ordered  into  the 
bureau  of  the  custom-house,  I  remained  in  the 
carriage,  the  gentlemen  superintending  the 
examination.  A  message  was  sent  to  me  with 
a  command  to  make  my  appearance  before 
the  superior  officer  within  doors,  the  excuse 
was  to  see  if  my  appearance  corresponded 
with  the  description  in  our  passport.  With  a 
little  stretch  of  politeness,  his  military  high- 
ness might  have  come  to  me  at  the  carriage; 
but  then  that  would  not  have  afforded  the  lady 
of  the  place  so  good  an  opportunity  for  steal- 


ing iTiy  comfortable  plaid  shawl,  which  I  left 
on  the  seat,  and  which,  on  my  return  to  the 
carriage,  was,  as  the  lawyers  say,  non  est  in- 
ventus. 

At  the  first  post  station,  after  passing  the 
frontier  of  old  Finland,  I  was  much  amused 
with  what  I  then  thought  to  be  an  original 
character.  The  postmaster  was  a  Russian 
serf,  in  the  costume  of  that  class.  His  only 
garment  was  made  of  dressed  sheepskin,  with 
the  wool  inside,  and  sewed  tight  about  the 
neck,  with  a  sort  of  rolling  collar  down  the 
back,  showing  the  wool  outward  ;  the  sleeves 
were  of  the  same  material  ;  the  garment 
came  down  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  and 
a  broad  leathern  belt  encircled  the  waist.  He 
wore  a  long  silver-white  beard,  and  snowy 
locks  flowed  over  his  shoulders.  The  whole 
thing  looked  like  a  sheared  white  bear.  In 
reckoning  up  the  amount  of  our  posting  he 
used  the  little  machine  which  I  have  seen  in 
our  country,  brought  from  China,  and  in  gen- 
eral use  there,  as  I  am  informed.  It  is  a 
small  box  or  frame,  with  wires  drawn  across 
it,  on  which  are  strung  little  wooden  balls  of 
different  colours.  So  dexterous  was  this  ven- 
erable Muscovite  at  this  mode  of  computation, 
that  he  made  up  the  ainount  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  him  in  half  the  time  it  took  us  with 
pencil  and  paper,  and  correct  to  a  fraction. 

I  afterwards  saw  several  travelling  pedlars, 
each  with  one  of  these  rattle-traps  hanging  at 
his  girdle.  I  have  since  observed  that  it  is 
in  common  use  in  all  the  bazars,  and  is  of  in- 
finite service  where  so  few  can  read  or  write ; 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  an  error  with 
it  in  simple  calculation.  Having  had  its  prin- 
ciples explained  to  me,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  should  its  utility  once  become  generally 
known  in  our  country,  we  should  see  one  on 
the  counter  of  every  shop,  and  at  every  stall 
in  our  markets.  It  works  every  thing  by  de- 
cimals, and  in  the  most  simple  manner.  The 
decimal  division  of  our  currency  is  well  ad- 
apted to  this  short-hand  method  of  computa- 
tion. I  have  made  the  acquisition  of  one  of 
small  size,  and  should  I  not  forget  the  initia- 
tive lessons  I  have  taken  on  this  harp  of  Plu- 
tus,  shall  be  able,  one  day  or  other,  to  teach 
you  its  harmonious  numbers. 

The  last  two  days'  ride  was  over  ground  so 
often  disputed  in  the  bloody  strife  between 
Peter  and  Charles. 

Our  first  approach  to  the  capital  of  the 
Czars  was  under  the  auspices  of  a  clear  and 
serene  sky.  No  dense  canopy  of  coal  smoke 
hung  over  it ;  the  pale  blue  vapour  from  con- 
suming birch  was  all  that  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  man.  Not  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  ap- 
peared in  this  direction  to  denote  the  vicinity 
of  a  great  capital.  Far  above  the  mass  of 
buildings  were  to  be  seen  the  azure  domes  of 
the  churches,  studded  with  gilt  stars,  which, 
glittering  in  the  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  seemed 
more  like  fairy  castles  in  the  air,  than  the  so- 
lemn swelling  domes  of  the  teni|iles  of  God. 
While  we  were  thus  enjoying  this  singular 
and  novel  spectacle,  it  suddenly  ber:imo  ob- 
scured from  our  sight  by  the  ranges  of  high 
houses  of  the  northern  suburb  into  which  wc 
had  entered.  In  a  few  moments,  emerging 
from  this  populous  quarter,  the  most  splendid 
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spectacle  my  eyes  ever  beheld  burst  upon  my 
sight  ; — the  broad  Neva  flowing  (rem  left  to 
ji<;ht,  with  its  wide  quays  and  granite  para- 
j)cls.  its  Ilualitig  bridges  and  glassy  surface 
coM-'ied  v.illi  vessels.  But  beyond  and  above 
ail,  was  its  mile  of  Palace  fat;ade  in  all  the 
arcliitectural  magnilicence  of  a  Paliadio. 

When  nt  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  we  stop- 
ped to  enjoy  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  city 
of  p  daces  lining  the  shores  of  that  water, 
where  but  a  few  short  years  since  the  birch 
canoe  of  the  Scythian  hunters  chased  the 
reindeer  into  its  swamps  and  marshes.  Now 
the  steam  yacht  of  the  emperor  is  seen  curv- 
eting on  its  bosom,  the  proud  three  decker  on 
the  slocks  ready  to  plunge  into  its  rapid  cur- 
rent, and  the  busy  hum  of  commerce  silenc- 
ing the  voice  of  its  rushing  floods. 

We  drove  first  to  the  best  hotel  the  city 
'affords,  and  found  it  so  wretched  a  place  that 
we  set  about  next  morning  looking  for  better 
accommodations.  We  soon  found  that  there 
was  a  superior  boarding-house  kept  by  a  very 
respectable  Englishwoman,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  good  bedrooms  and  a  private 
parlour.  Also,  the  luxury  that  we  had  not 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time,  comfortable  English 
beds,  and  above  all,  the  most  scrupulous  clean- 
liness and  neatness,  with  a  well-found  table. 
As  another  recommendation  to  this  house,  we 
found  installed  amidst  its  comforts,  our  worthy 
plenipo,  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  being  here  with- 
out his  family,  preferred  the  quiet  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  a  boarding-house  to  the  aus- 
tere retirement  of  a  private  mansion,  or  the 
fatiguing  formalities  of  a  ministerial  hotel. 

POUCHED  ANIMALS. 

If  the  term  oddity  could  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  any  department  of  nature,  there  is 
none  to  which  it  could  be  more  properly  ap- 
plied than  to  the  order  of  quadrupeds  named 
Marsupialia,  or  Pouched  Animals,  from  the 
female  being  provided  with  a  marswpium  or 
pouch,  in  which  she  for  some  time  keeps  her 
young.  In  the  general  character  of  these 
creatures,  an  approach  is  made,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  gnawing  tribes  (Rodentia),  as 
rats,  squirrels,  hares,  and  beavers,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  butchering  tribes  (^Carnaria), 
of  which  the  fox,  wolf,  dog,  and  cat,  are  fami- 
liar specimens.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
structure  is  the  pouch,  from  which  the  order 
takes  its  name — a  fold  or  flap  of  skin  on  the 
belly  of  the  females,  in  which  it  is  certain 
that  the  young  are  fostered  for  a  considerable 
time  before  they  may  be  described  as  fit  to 
enter  the  living  and  breathing  world,  and 
where  they  are  afterwards  occasionally  shel- 
tered, apparently  on  the  same  considerations 
which  induce  the  hen  to  take  her  chicks  un- 
der her  wing. 

The  Marsupialia  are  not  native  to  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  principal  families  of  the  or- 
der are  the  opossums  of  North  America,  and 
the  kangaroos  of  Australia.  In  the  latter 
country  there  are  upwards  of  forty  species, 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  any  other  or- 
der of  quadrupeds.  Some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Australia,  form  the  only  other  part  of 


the  world  in  which  pouched  animals  are 
found. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  and  appearance 
of  the  pouch  itself,  it  is  external  to  the  body, 
and  of  the  same  substance  of  skin  as  the 
other  exterior  parts  of  the  animal.  Its  shape 
and  size,  however,  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
same.  In  some  creatures  the  pouch  is  im- 
perfectly developed  by  longitudinal  wrinkles 
of  skin,  meeting  in  some  respects  like  the  two 
flaps  of  a  waistcoat,  while  in  others  the  skin 
forms  ample  folds  round  a  central  part  of  the 
abdomen,  on  which  are  the  teats.  In  some 
species  there  is  a  bone,  found  in  no  other 
aniiTiaI,to  which  nature  has  assigned  the  par- 
ticular function  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
pouch,  and  is  hence  styled  in  anatomy  jam^or 
marsvpii.  In  certain  species,  the  fore-legs 
and  paws  possess  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  arms  and  hands,  never  having  less  than 
four  fingers,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  thumb, 
wherefore  the  fore-paws  of  kangaroos  are 
generally  called  hands  by  naturalists;  they 
serve  little  or  no  purpose  in  locomotion,  which 
is  performed  almost  exclusively  by  the  aid  of 
two  powerful  hind-legs  and  a  tail.  In  the 
opossum  species  the  hind-paws  bear  most  re- 
semblance to  hands,  a  thumb  being  opposed 
to  four  fingers ;  and  with  these  and  their 
monkey-like  tail,  they  are  able  to  climb  up 
trees  with  particular  dexterity.  To  <?*ee  an 
opossum  is  reckoned  a  very  convenient  and 
amusing  preliminary  to  shooting  him,  by  a 
hunter  in  the  backwoods. 

P.  Cunningham,  in  his  work  "  Two  Years 
in  New  South  Wales,"  thus  speaks  of  the 
larger  kind  of  kangaroos  of  that  country  : — 
"The  kangaroos  make  no  use  of  their  short 
fore-legs,  except  in  grazing,  when  they  rise 
upon  them  and  their  tail,  bring  their  hind- 
legs  forward,  and  go  nibbling  upon  all  fours, 
pulling  up  occasionally  some  favourite  plant 
with  their  fore-paw,  and  sitting  up  bold  and 
erect  upon  their  houghs  and  tail,  while  they 
slowly  bite  and  nibble  it,  shifting  it  from  paw 
to  paw  like  a  boy  protracting  his  repast  on  a 
juicy  apple.  When  chased,  they  hop  upon 
their  hind-legs,  bounding  onwards  at  a  most 
amazing  rate,  the  tail  wagging  up  and  down 
as  they  leap,  and  serving  them  for  a  balance. 
They  will  bound  over  gullies,  and  down  de- 
clivities, the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  fly 
right  over  the  tops  of  low  brushwood,  so  that 
in  such  places  dogs  stand  very  little  chance 
with  them,  but,  in  a  clear  open  country,  soon 
tire  them  out.  The  dogs  seize  them  gene- 
rally by  the  hip,  and  throw  them  over ;  then 
fasten  upon  their  throats,  and  finish  them. 
But  few  dogs  will  attack  a  large  kangaroo 
singly,  some  of  the  two  hundred  weight  size 
often  hopping  off  with  three  or  four  assailants 
hanging  about  them  ;  and  I  was  informed  of 
one  that  actually  carried  a  man  to  some  dis- 
tance. When  a  dog  gets  up  close  to  a  large 
kangaroo,  it  will  often  sit  up  on  its  tail  and 
haunches,  and  fight  the  dog,  turning  adroitly 
round  and  round  (so  as  always  to  face  him), 
and  pushing  him  ofTwith  the  fore-paws:  or  it 
will  seize  and  hug  him  like  a  bear,  ripping 
him  up  with  the  long  sharp  claw  on  its  power- 
ful hind-leg.  They  are  constantly,  indeed, 
cutting  and  often  killing  dogs  with  this  terri- 


ble weapon,  which  will  tear  out  the  bowels  at 
a  single  kick  ;  and  a  large  kangaroo  is  on 
this  account  very  dangerous  even  for  a  man 
to  approach,  when  set  at  bay.  The  kangaroo 
hunters  immediately  hamstring  them  when 
thrown,  to  prevent  injury  to  themselves  or 
the  dogs;  while  the  black  natives  give  them 
a  heavy  blow  over  the  loins  with  their  waddie, 
which  completely  paralyses  their  hind-legs,  as 
all  the  large  nerves  supplying  these  parts  pass 
out  there. 

"  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  young  kangaroo 
pop  its  head  out  of  the  pouch,  when  the  mo- 
ther is  grazing,  and  nibble  too  at  the  tender" 
herbage  which  she  is  passing  over.  When 
hard  hunted,  the  mother  will  stop  suddenly, 
thrust  her  fore-paws  into  her  pouch,  drag  out 
the  young  one  and  throw  it  away,  that  she 
may  hop  lighter  along.  They  are  always 
very  hard  pressed,  however,  before  they  thus 
sacrifice  the  life  of  their  offspring,  to  save 
their  own ;  and  it  is  piteous  to  see  the  tender 
sympathetic  looks  they  will  sometimes  cast 
back  at  the  poor  little  helpless  creatures  they 
have  been  forced  to  desert." 

The  opossum  {Didelphis  Virginiana),  which 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior  of  the 
United  States,  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of 
the  cat,  with  a  long  prehensile  tail,  and  is 
perfectly  harmless  in  its  nature,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  predilection  for  catching  small 
feathered  prey  for  its  subsistence.  It  has 
twelve  or  thirteen  young  at  a  time  ;  a  num- 
ber which  the  pouch  is  unable  to  contain 
when  they  are  a  few  weeks  advanced  in  an 
independent  condition ;  but  the  mother  is  un- 
ceasing in  her  regards  for  her  offspring,  and 
rather  than  leave  them  behind  when  hunted, 
will  place  them  on  her  back,  and  carry  them 
off  in  safety. 

Nature  has  given  a  low  degree  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  opossum,  and  though  its  mouth 
is  large  and  well  furnished  with  teeth,  the 
animal  has  not  the  desire  to  render  it  a 
weapon  of  defence  against  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies.  Like  other  innocent  creatures,  it 
is  apt  to  be  rather  shabbily  used  by  mankind. 
Nature,  however,  has  not  lefj^it  without  the 
endowment  of  a  faculty  by  which  it  can  escape 
from  persecution.  This  faculty  is  an  exquisite 
degree  of  cunning  or  simulation.  When  pur- 
sued and  overtaken,  it  pretends  to  be  dead, 
and  lies  so  stifl"  and  motionless,  that  it  will 
deceive  any  one  not  up  to  its  tricks.  One 
writer  asserts  that  he  has  seen  an  opossum 
in  this  state  of  sham  death  actually  submit  to 
be  scorched  with  a  red  hot  iron  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  life,  and  yet,  when  no  one 
was  looking  at  it,  and  when  it  thought  all  its 
persecutors  were  gone,  it  scrambled  off  with 
all  the  expedition  in  its  power. 

Audubon,  m  his  usual  kindly  manner,speaks 
of  this  ingenious  trickiness  of  the  opossum,  in 
one  of  his  papers  in  the  Ornithological  Bio- 
graphy. "  Its  movements  (says  he)  are  usually 
rather  slow,  and  as  it  walks  or  ambles  along, 
its  curious  prehensile  tail  is  carried  just  above 
the  ground,  its  rounded  ears  are  directed  for- 
ward, and  at  almost  every  step  its  pointed 
nose  is  applied  to  the  objects  beneath  it,  in 
order  to  discover  what  sort  of  creatures  may 
have  crossed  its  path.  Melhinks  I  see  one  at 
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this  moment  slowly  and  cautiously  trudging 
over  the  melting  snows  by  the  side  of  an  un-  j 
frequented  pond,  nosing  as  it  goes  ("or  the  j 
tare  its  ravenous  apiH-tiie  preleis.  'New  ii 
has  come  upon  the  (Vesh  track  of  a  grou^se  or 
hare,  and  it  raises  its  snout  and  sniilis  the 
keen  air.  At  length  it  has  decided  on  its 
course,  and  it  speeds  onward  at  the  rate  of  a 
man's  ordinary  walk.  It  stops,  and  seems  at 
a  loss  in  what  direction  to  go,  lor  the  object 
of  its  pursuit  has  either  taken  a  considerable 
leap,  or  has  cut  backwards  before  the  opos- 
sum entered  its  track.  It  raises  itself  up, 
stands  for  a  while  on  its  hind-fcet,  looks 
around,  snuffs  the  air  again,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds; but  now,  at  the  foot  of  a  noble  tree, 
it  comes  to  a  full  stand.  It  walks  round  the 
base  of  the  huge  trunk,  over  the  snow-covered 
roots,  and  among  them  linds  an  aperture, 
which  it  at  once  enters.  Several  minutes 
elapse,  when  it  re-appears,  dragging  along  a 
squirrel  already  deprived  of  lite,  with  which 
in  its  mouth  it  begins  to  ascend  the  tree. 
Slowly  it  climbs.  The  first  fork  does  not 
seem  to  suit  it,  for  perhaps  it  thinks  it  might 
there  be  too  openly  exposed  to  the  view  of 
some  wily  foe,  and  so  it  proceeds,  until  it 
gains  a  cluster  of  branches  intertwined  with 
grape-vmes,  and  there  composing  itself,  it 
twists  its  tail  round  one  of  the  twigs,  and 
with  its  sharp  teeth  demolishes  the  unlucky 
squirrel,  which  it  holds  all  the  while  with  its 
fore-paws. 

"  But,  suppose  the  farmer  has  surprised 
an  opossum  in  the  act  of  killing  one  of  his 
best  fowls.  His  angry  feelings  urge  him  to 
kick  the  poor  beast,  which,  conscious  of  its 
inability  to  resist,  rolls  off  like  a  ball.  The 
more  the  farmer  rages,  the  more  reluctant  is 
the  animal  to  maniflsst  resentment ;  at  last 
there  it  lies,  not  dead,  but  exhausted,  its  jaws 
open,  its  tongue  extended,  its  eye  dimmed  ; 
and  there  it  would  lie  until  the  bottle-fly 
should  come  to  deposit  its  eggs,  did  not  its 
tormentor  at  length  walk  off.  '  Surely,'  says 
he  to  himself,  '  the  beast  must  be  dead.'  But 
no,  reader,  it  is  only  '  'possuming,'  and  no 
sooner  has  its  enemy  withdrawn,  than  it  gra- 
dually gets  on  its  legs,  and  once  more  makes 
for  the  woods. 

"Once,  while  descending  the  Mississippi,  in 
a  sluggish  flat-bottomed  boat,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  those  objects  of  na- 
ture more  nearly  connected  with  my  favourite 
pursuits,  I  chanced  to  meet  with  two  well- 
grown  opossums,  and  brought  them  alive  to 
the  '  ark.'  The  poor  things  were  placed  on 
the  roof  or  deck,  and  were  immediately  as- 
sailed by  the  crew,  when,  following  their 
natural  instinct,  they  lay  as  if  quite  dead. 
An  experiment  was  suggested,  and  both  were 
thrown  overboard.  On  striking  the  water, 
and  for  a  few  moments  after,  neither  evinced 
the  least  disposition  to  move ;  but,  finding 
their  situation  desperate,  they  began  to  swim 
towards  our  uncouth  rudder,  which  was  formed 
of  a  long  slender  tree,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  boat  thirty  feet  beyond  its  stern. 
They  both  got  upon  it,  were  taken  up,  and  af- 
terwards let  loose  in  their  native  woods." 

Some  other  animals,  for  instance  the  Gui- 
nea-pig, resort  to  a  similar  trick  of  pretend- 


ing to  be  dead  when  assaulted  violently,  as  if 
j  instinctively  aware  that  the  feline  or  cat-like 
boasts  of  proy  were  comparatively  regardless 
ot'dead  game. — Chambers's  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal. 

CllANCJCS   IN  ANI3IALS. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  in  1829,  an  interesting  paper  was  read 
by  M.  Roulin,  on  the  Changes  which  the  Do- 
mestic Animals  of  Europe  undergo  when 
transported  to  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the 
New  World.  The  author's  observations  are 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  New  Grenada 
and  a  part  of  Venezuela,  from  the  3d  to  the 
10th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
70th  to  the  80th  degree  of  west  longitude. 
He  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  paper, 
that  the  mammiferous  animals  brought  fi'om 
the  old  to  the  new  continent,  are  pigs,  sheep, 
goats,  asses,  horses,  cows,  and  dogs,  all  of 
which  are  become  more  numerous  than  the 
indigenous  animals  of  the  new  countries.  It 
appears  that  the  hog  in  the  warm  valleys  of 
South  America,  wandering  in  the  woods,  and 
subsisting  upon  wild  fruits,  becomes  very 
ferocious,  and  assumes  almost  the  character 
of  the  wild  boar.  The  first  introduction  of 
pigs  into  these  climates  was  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  1493,  one  year  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. They  were  successively  introduced  into 
all  the  places  inhabited  by  Spaniards;  and  in 
the  space  of  half  a  century  they  were  to  be 
found  multiplying  rapidly,  from  the  25th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  to  the  45th  degree  of 
south  latitude.  The  larger  animals  were  also 
first  introduced  into  St.  Domingo,  where  for 
some  years  they  did  not  appear  to  thrive ; 
but  by  the  persevering  management  of  the 
colonists,  they  began  to  multiply  prodigiously, 
and  great  numbers  were  sent  to  Mexico.  Such 
at  length  was  the  fertility  of  production  in  St. 
Domingo,  that,  notwithstanding  numerous  ex- 
portations,  herds  of  4000  head  of  cattle  were 
very  common  in  that  island  twenty-seven 
years  after  its  discovery.  Some  herds  are 
even  stated  to  have  numbered  8000 ;  and  in 
1587,  the  exportation  of  hides  from  St.  Do- 
mingo was  35,444;  and  in  the  same  year 
64,350  hides  were  exported  from  New  Gre- 
nada. 

The  principal  treatment  to  ensure  fecundity 
in  these  animals,  was  to  pasture  them  in  situ- 
ations where  the  food  possessed  saline  pro- 
perties ;  in  places  where  the  quantity  of  salt 
either  in  the  water  or  plants  was  small,  they 
were  found  to  deteriorate  in  quality,  and  to 
diminish  in  number.  In  these  climates  the 
cow  undergoes  a  material  change.  It  no 
longer  furnishes  the  constant  supply  of  milk 
which  we  obtain  from  it  by  artificial  means 
in  Europe ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  fluid 
at  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  calf  should  be 
continually  with  its  mother.  The  milk  ob- 
tained for  domestic  use  is  only  that  which 
accumulates  during  the  night,  when  the  calf 
is  in  a  quiescent  state.  When  the  calf  ceases 
to  suck,  the  milk  immediately  dries  up.  The 
bulls  and  cows  introduced  from  Europe  into 
South  America  soon  became  wild ;  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  oidy  by  repeated  battues 
that  they  are  kept  in  subjection.    The  ass 


undergoes  in  the  provinces  which  M.  Roulin 
has  visited,  less  change  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. He  never  becomes  wild  but  in  situations 
where  the  labour  is  excessive.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  species  is  attended  with  several 
instances  of  deformity.  It  is  very  different 
with  the  horse.  By  the  independent  life 
vvhich  it  leads,  it  almost  resumes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wild  horse,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  similarity  of  colour.  A  bright  chest- 
nut is  the  prevailing,  and  nearly  the  only  co- 
lour of  the  horses  in  South  America.  The 
favourite  pace  of  these  horses  is  the  amble, 
which  they  are  taught  at  a  very  early  age. 
They  do  not  remain  fit  for  service  many 
years,  as  they  become  liable  to  swellings, 
which  are  generally  incurable.  When  in 
this  state,  they  are  turned  out  and  used  for 
breeding.  The  result  is  very  extraordinary  ; 
the  colts  born  from  parents  which  have  been 
taught  the  ambling  pace,  have  themselves 
the  amble,  as  naturally  as  the  colls  in  Eu- 
rope have  the  trot.  To  these  colts  is  given 
the  name  of  agmlillas. 

The  first  importation  of  dogs  into  South 
America  was  at  the  second  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. In  his  first  battle  with  the  Indians  in 
South  America,  he  had  twenty  bloodhounds, 
which  were  afterwards  employed  in  Mexico 
and  New  Grenada,  where  their  race  remains 
almost  without  change.  They  are  now  used 
chiefly  for  stag-hunting,  and  are  as  formidable 
in  their  attack  upon  that  animal,  as  they  were 
formerly  to  the  natives.  Many  of  the  South 
American  dogs  of  pure  race  inherit  the  ne- 
cessary instinct  for  the  chase  of  the  wild  hog, 
in  which  they  are  employed.  The  address  of 
this  dog  consists  in  moderating  its  ardour,  so 
as  not  to  attack  any  particular  animal,  but  to 
keep  in  check  the  number  by  which  it  may 
be  surrounded  ;  whereas,  a  dog  of  bastard 
race,  whatever  may  be  its  strength,  is,  for 
want  of  this  precaution,  instantly  devoured. 

The  sheep  introduced  into  America  were 
not  the  merinos,  but  the  two  species  called 
tana  basta  and  burda.  In  temperate  climates 
they  have  multiplied  abundantly,  without  show- 
ing any  tendency  to  submit  to  the  domination 
of  man.  In  the  burning  climate  of  the  plains 
they  do  not  propagate  freely;  and  a  curious 
phenomenon  is  there  witnessed.  The  wool 
of  the  lambs  grows  at  first,  as  in  more  tem- 
perate climates,  but  rather  slowly.  When  in 
a  fit  state  for  shearing,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  its  quality ;  and  when  re- 
moved, it  grows  again  as  in  temperate  cli- 
mates; but  if  the  proper  time  for  shearing  is 
allowed  to  go  by,  the  wool  becomes  thick, 
falls  off  in  patches,  and  leaves  underneath  not 
a  new  growth  of  wool  or  a  barren  place,  as 
if  from  disease,  but  a  short,  shining,  and  close 
hair,  exactly  like  the  hair  of  the  goat  in  the 
same  climate ;  and  where  this  hair  once  ap- 
pears, there  is  never  any  return  of  wool.  The 
goat,  notwithstanding  its  form,  which  appears 
adapted  to  mountainous  situations,  thrives 
much  better  in  the  low  valleys  of  South  Ameri- 
ca than  on  the  high  points  of  the  Cordilleras. 

Among  birds  the  changes  have  not  boon 
great.  The  fowls  brought  by  the  Spaniards 
multiplied  abundantly  in  most  sitnaiions;  but 
on  some  elevated  points,  such  as  Cusco,  and 
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all  the  valley,  it  was  for  a  long  time  impossi- 
ble to  get  them  to  propagate.  By  dint  of 
perseverance  a  few  chickens  were  obtained. 
In  these  there  was  little  fecundity;  but  their 
descendants  were  more  fruitful,  and  they  now 
produce  with  the  same  facilitj'  as  in  our  cli- 
mates. The  same  remark  may  be  made  of 
the  goose,  which  has  only  been  recently  in- 
troduced into  Bogota.  The  peacock,  the 
Pintado  fowl,  and  the  pigeon,  Iiave  undergone 
no  change.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
report  arc,  1st,  That  every  animal,  like  man, 
requires  time  to  accustom  itself  to  climate  ; 
and,  2dly,  That  domestic  animals,  when  left 
to  themselves,  have  a  great  tendency  towards 
the  organisation  of  those  of  the  same  species 
in  a  wild  state  ;  and  that  a  very  short  time 
only  is  necessary  to  produce  that  transfor- 
mation.— Calcutta  Literary  Gazette. 


ESCAPE  FR03I  ROTHS  AY  JAIIi. 
The  following  anecdote,  which  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  newspapers,  is  worthy 
of  preservation  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
maxim  with  respect  to  keeping  a  thing  seven 
years  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  use  for  it : — 
"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Douglas  was  tried  at 
Inverary  for  some  petty  depredation,  and  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in 
Rothsay  jail.  But  the  culprit  had  been  ac- 
customed to  a  roving  life,  and  as  his  new 
quarters  by  no  means  accorded  with  his  ideas 
of  comfort,  the  thought  soon  struck  him  that 
it  was  possible  to  change  them.  His  cell 
happened  to  be  on  what  is  called  the  ground- 
floor  ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  chair,  table,  and 
bedstead,  displayed  an  old-fashioned  rusty 
grate,  which,  for  years  on  years,  had  to  ail 
appearance  chased  away  no  contiguous  damp 
— emitted  no  cheerful  blaze.  From  this  grate 
he  wrenched  one  of  the  ribs  or  bars,  and  al- 
though the  instrument  was  not  above  nine 
inches  long,  and  one  in  diameter,  he  made  so 
good  a  use  of  it,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  hours,  he  fairly  undermined  the  wall  of 
his  prison.  The  aperture,  though  small,  en- 
abled him  to  drag  his  body  through  ;  but  after 
creeping  out,  he  had  the  temerity  to  creep  in 
again,  and,  from  whatever  motive,  secreted 
the  disparted  portion  of  the  grate  in  a  corner 
of  the  yawning  chasm  above.  Afterwards  he 
found  his  way  to  Greenock,  was  allowed  to 
work  his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  North 
America,  and  remained  in  that  country  seve- 
ral years.  Tiring,  however,  of  the  new  world, 
he  revisited  Scotland  ;  and  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  both  his  crime  and  his  escape  had 
been  forgotten,  ventured  once  more  among  the 
wilds  of  Argyleshire.  The  fiscal  of  the  dis- 
trict, unaware  perhaps  of  the  man's  return, 
or  not  deeming  the  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, offered  him  no  molestation  at  first ;  but 
he  was  soon  caught  in  a  new  offence,  and  from 
necessity  or  oversight  relodged  in  the  identi- 
cal cell  he  had  broken.  Our  hero  had  no 
sooner  been  left  to  himself  than  he  began  to 
explore  the  area  of  the  chimney  in  quest  of 
an  old  and  valued  acquaintance,  which  had 
served  him  at  a  pinch,  and  might  do  so  again. 
And  he  found  the  instrument  where  he  had 
left  it  !  as  fit  for  mining-work  as  ever,  and 


with  fewer  changes  on  its  substance  or  sur- 
face than  time  and  climate  had  made  on  his 
own  weather-beaten  frame.  To  work,  there- 
fore, he  set  a  second  time,  and  was  again  so 
successful,  that  he  had  his  foot  on  the  heath, 
and  saw  the  sun  rise  on  his  native  mountains, 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning.  As 
the  circumstance  excited  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, diligent  search  was  made  for  the  Ba- 
ron Trenck  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  ;  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  escaped  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  betook  himself  to  more 
lawful  courses,  not  having  faith,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  good  fortune  would  serve  him  so 
well  a  third  time." — Chambers'  Edin.  Jour. 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
LIME. 

On  an  interesting  visit,  which,  in  company 
with  an  enterprising  young  man,  I  several 
years  ago  made  to  a  friend  of  ours,  in  New 
Jersey,  then  reputed  a  first-rate  "  Practical 
Farmer,"  the  valuable  properties  of  lime  be- 
ing adverted  to  in  conversation,  the  writer 
ventured  an  opinion,  that  this  article  was,  un- 
der proper  circumstances,  a  better  preserva- 
tive of  the  softer  kinds  of  our  American  wood 
than  paint  itself — to  which  our  friend  rejoined, 
with  an  emphasis  that  well  bespoke  his  energy 
in  the  matter,  "  If  you  will  walk  with  me, 
you  shall  see  I  have  proven  that.'''' 

He  took  us  to  a  building  that  served  the 
respective  purposes  of  a  carriage-house  and 
corn  crib,  the  roof  extending  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ground  ;  the  side  first  examined 
exhibited  an  appearance  so  decayed  and  de- 
fective, as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  turning 
off  hail — whilst  the  other  side  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  perfectly  sound,  and  nearly 
new  roof.  Nor  could  we  be  convinced  that 
it  was  not  either  a  comparatively  new  one,  or 
originally  composed  of  materials  altogether 
superior  to  those  of  the  side  first  examined, 
until  informed  that  they  were  of  the  same 
age,  within  a  day  or  two,  and  of  the  same 

kind  of  materials,  put  on  by  S  ,  (now  and 

for  many  years  an  eminent  merchant  of  this 
city),  who  considered  them  of  good  quality. 
On  expressing  our  astonishment,  and  enquir- 
ing the  process  by  which  so  extraordinary  an 
effect  had  been  produced,  our  friend  informed 
us,  that  soon  after  this  building  was  erected, 
entertaining  then  a  high  opinion  of  the  pro- 
perties of  lime,  he  obtained  his  father's  per- 
mission for  making  a  fair  experiment  of  its 
efficacy  in  this  particular  form — and  that, 
after  the  roof  had  been  on  eight  years,  he  ap- 
plied upon  the  north  side  of  it  a  coat  of  hot 
lime,  as  he  termed  it.  Eight  years  after  that 
another  coat,  and  eight  years  after  that  a  third 
coat,  and — that  the  result  was  here  to  testify 
for  itself. 

A  thorough  examination  was  then  made 
with  the  assistance  of  a  ladder,  ifec.  of  this 
side  of  the  roof,  and  not  the  least  appearance 
of  even  the  commencement  of  decay  could  be 
detected.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  last  applica- 
tion of  lime  was  made  a  year  or  two  previous 
to  the  time  when  it  was  shown  to  us. 

Comment  upon  an  experiment  so  handsome- 
ly carried  out  seems  needless — the  operation 


was  judiciously  performed,  and  the  lapse  of 
time  has  proven  its  efficacy.  Its  intrinsic 
value  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  or  else- 
where, if  duly  appreciated,  would  be  immense. 
The  writer,  as  well  as  many  other  persons  to 
whom  the  case  described  has  become  known, 
never  pretend  to  cover  a  building  of  any  value 
with  wood,  without  a  thorough  application  of 
the  "alkaline  solution." 

There  is  one  other  fact  that  should  never 
be  overlooked  in  this  matter,  which  is,  that  a 
saturation  of  wood  in  a  strong  alkali,  espe- 
cially if  a  little  salt  is  added,  as  should  be,  ren- 
ders it  comparatively  incombustible.  Such 
an  application  would  doubtless  save  from  de- 
struction  by  Jire,  in  the  country  in  particular, 
many  a  valuable  house  with  its  contents.  A 
friend  to  Permanent  Improvement. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  1st,  1831. 

From  tlie  Boston  Recorder. 
AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  COURSE. 

A  society  formed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
is  a  species  of  public  property  ;  and  depend- 
ing for  its  support  on  the  wise  and  the  good, 
its  aims,  its  principles,  and  its  measures  ought 
to  be  well  understood  by  the  community  to 
whom  it  looks  for  patronage.  Such  has  been 
the  uniform  course  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  ;  and  persons  familiar  with  its  whole 
history,  will  doubtless  think  it  superfluous  to 
call  public  attention  anew  to  any  of  these 
points  ;  nor  should  we  do  so,  but  for  the  lim- 
ited extent  to  which  our  publications  are 
known,  and  more  especially  from  some  recent 
circumstances,  entirely  beyond  our  control, 
which  expose  us  somewhat  extensively  to  mis- 
conceptions, injurious  alike  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  to  the  cause  we  serve. 

Our  cause  is  itself  as  old  as  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount  ;  but  specific,  associated  efforts  in 
its  behalf  began.,  in  England  and  our  own 
country,  just  before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
The  movement  among  ourselves,  receiving  its 
first  impulse  from  the  fresh  and  painful  recol- 
lections of  our  last  war,  was  started  and  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  the  late  Dr.  Worcester  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society  ;  but,  after  he  retired  from  its  service 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  American  Peace 
Society,  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  friends 
of  peace  through  our  whole  country,  was  or- 
ganized in  1828,  by  the  advice  of  leading 
men  in  the  Christian  community.  That  step 
was  not  taken  without  extensive  consultation  ; 
and  the  following  extract  will  show  under 
what  and  whose  recommendations  the  Society 
was  formed  ; 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  war  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  has  afflicted 
mankind.  It  is  equally  evident  that,  if  it  is 
ever  excluded  from  the  world,  it  must  be  done 
by  a  moral  injl.uence,  and  a  concert  of  action, 
which  shall  expose  the  fallacy  of  past  feelings 
and  maxims  on  this  subject,  and  array  against 
it  the  understandings,  the  consciences,  and 
the  hearts  of  men.  In  this  view,  we  have  re- 
garded with  deep  interest,  from  their  com- 
mencement, the  labours  of  peace  societies, 
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and  have  felt  that  the  cause  has  never  as  ytt 
commanded  tlic  attention  which  its  iniiioit- 
ance  deserves.  And  we  arc  of  opinion,  that 
ike  time  has  come  when  much  good  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Peace  Society  sustained  by  auxiliaries, 
founded  on  such  general  principles  as  sliall 
exchide  doubtful  disputation,  and  embody  in 
one  system  of  action  all  who  will  lend  llicir 
aid  to  enlighten  the  public  sentiment,  and  era- 
dicate a  war-spirit  from  the  land." 

The  document  from  which  this  paragraph 
is  taken,  was  signed  by  Lyman  Beeciiek, 
D.D.,  Lucius  Bolles,  D.D.,  William  Jicnks, 
D.D.,  Wakkex  Fat,  D.D.,  the  late  Professor 
KsowLES,  Rev.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Rev. 
Howard  Malcolm,  and  others  high  in  tiic 
esteem  of  the  Christian  community,  for  the 
purpose  of  rallying  tiie  friends  of  peace  in  tiie 
organization  of  our  Society. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  we 
commenced  our  operations ;  and  our  whole 
course  fully  confirms  what  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors said  in  their  last  Report  :  "  We  aim 
at  conservative  reform.  Our  Society  was  or- 
ganized by  the  advice  of  men  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Christian  community ;  and  we 
have  been  wont,  in  all  our  movements,  to  take 
counsel  from  the  constituted  guardians  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  We  have  acted  as  their 
agents.  We  have  repeatedly  gone  before  the 
assembled  ministers  and  messengers  of  the 
churches,  and  received  their  full  and  warm- 
hearted commendations.  The  cause  is  their 
own  ;  and  we  have  asked  them  to  promote  it 
in  whatever  way  they  chose.  We  have  act- 
ed, not  against  them,  but  only  with  them. 
We  have  sent  our  agents  into  no  pulpit,  we 
have  scattered  our  publications  in  no  parish, 
against  the  wishes  of  their  pastor.  We  do 
regard  ministers  and  churches  as  sadly  defi- 
cient on  this  subject,  and  frankly  tell  them  so  ; 
but  we  still  repose  full  confidence  in  the  gen- 
eral rectitude  of  their  intentions,  and  throw 
ourselves  and  our  cause  before  them  to  be 
treated  as  they  please.  Nor  have  they  put 
our  confidence  to  shame,  but  received  us,  with 
few  exceptions  from  any  quarter,  in  all  cordi- 
ality and  kindness." 

On  all  these  points  it  were  easy  to  multi- 
ply proofs ;  but  we  will  quote,  as  specimens, 
only  a  few  of  the  many  strong  resolves  passed 
in  favour  of  our  cause  by  the  leading  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  in  our  country.  The  Baptist 
Convention  of  Massachusets  were  unanimous 
in  saying,  "Whereas  the  members  of  this 
CoHvention  regard  the  custom  of  deciding  in- 
ternational disputes  by  the  sword  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  and  unworthy  the  countenance  of 
civilized  and  Christian  communities;  believ- 
ing that  war  is  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  an  insuperable  hin- 
derance  to  missionary  efforts,  and  to  the  spread 
and  firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  that  it  tolerates  a  constant  neglect,  and 
often  induces  an  utter  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath; that  it  engenders  looseness  of  principle, 
licentiousness  of  manners,  and  brutality  of 
conduct,  thus  destroying  moral  and  relioious 
sentiment,  degrading  the  character,  and  de- 
basing the  soul ;  therefore,  Resolved  that  this 
Convention  recommend  to  their  brethren  and 


friends  throughout  the  State,  to  promote  by 
all  [)ropor  means  the  cause  of  peace." 

Congregationalists  li;ive  been  equally  expli- 
cit and  strong  in  their  recommendations  of 
the  cause.  The  General  Conference  of  Maine, 
"  commend  this  cause  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  bene- 
volent enterprises  of  the  age,"  and  "  think  it 
the  duly  of  ministers  to  preach  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  peace,  as  a  prominent  part  of  the 
gospel,"  and  deem  "  the  cause  entitled  to  our 
contributions  and  our  prayers."  The  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  "  Resolved,  that 
liie  American  Peace  Society,  having  for  its 
object  tiie  abolition  of  war  by  the  diffusion  of 
light  concerning  its  physical  and  moral  evils, 
is  eminently  entitled  to  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  support  of  all  the  churches  of  Christ." 
The  General  Association  of  New  Hampshire 
"  Rc.^oh'cd,  that  this  General  Association  re- 
gard with  deep  and  increasing  interest,  the 
object  and  efforts  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  would  very  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  the  Society  in  every  wise  and  practicable 
measure  to  hasten  the  universal  peace  of  the 
nations." 

We  might  quote  similar  resolves  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  representing  no  less  than 
eight  denominations ;  but  these  brief  speci- 
mens will  suffice  to  show  how  the  cause  of 
peace,  as  understood  and  prosecuted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  has  been  regarded 
by  the  Christian  community.  The  cause  is 
common  to  Christians  of  every  name  ;  our 
Society  is  as  truly  a  child  of  the  church,  the 
property  of  the  whole  Christian  community, 
as  any  organization  in  the  land  for  benevolent 
purposes;  and  we  therefore  deem  it  an  im- 
perative duty  to  spread  before  the  public  a 
full  exposition  of  our  aims,  oviv  principles,  anA 
our  measures. 

Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  P.  S. 

Boston,  Oct.  22,  1838. 


On  the  Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  the  Christian 
who  has  attentively  read  the  things  recorded 
in  Scripture  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  he  was 
a  very  remarkable  person;  but  he  was  remark- 
able for  some  things  which  may  not,  at  first 
sight,  strike  the  reader;  and  setting  aside  the 
miraculous  part  of  his  history,  for  nothing 
more  than  for  carrying  his  Christian  warfare, 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  counti  ies  clouded 
with  superstition,  and  deluged  with  immorali- 
ty. Without  descending  to  every  particular, 
we  may  find  him  planting,  or  confirming 
churches  at  Antioch, contaminated  by  the  infa- 
mous manners  of  Daphne ;  in  Phrygia,  celebrat- 
ed for  the  lewd  and  impious  orgies  of  Bacchus 
and  Cybele  ;  at  Ephesus,  proud  in  the  possess- 
ion of  what  was  thought  a  i>ift  of  Jupiter,  their 
great  Diana;  and  at  Corinth,  where  religion 
was  made  a  cloak  for  abominable  impurity. 
This  list  may  be  closed  with  the  addition  of 
imperial  Rome,  the  sink  of  every  vice  which 
the  abuse  of  riches  and  power  introduces 
among  men.  The  success  of  the  Gospel  in 
such  places  is  striking,  and  evinces  at  llu; 
same  time  its  own  Divine  power,  and  the  skil- 


fulness  of  the  hands  to  whom  its  propagation 
was  committed. 

"  The  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  eminent- 
ly promoted  by  the  miracles  which  its  mes- 
sengers were  enabled  to  perform  ;  which 
though  I  have  just  waved,  I  by  no  means  pro- 
pose to  doubt  or  to  slight.  In  the  case  of  our 
Apostle,  besides  the  miracles  attendant  on  his 
conversion,  we  have  the  instances  of  Ely  mas 
at  Paphos,  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  of  Paul's 
recovery  at  the  same  city,  of  the  divining 
maid  of  Philippi,  of  the  earthquake  there,  of 
the  gift  of  tongues  at  Ephesus,  together  with 
many  other  special  ones  related  in  Acts  xix. 
11,  12,  and  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  Euty. 
chus  at  Troas.  Nor  are  these  all ;  yet  we 
read  of  no  miracle  at  Athens,  nor  of  many 
converts.  Athens  was  too  full  to  be  hungry, 
too  wise  to  be  taught.  She  was  the  great 
university  of  the  day,  and  numbered  among 
her  scholars  the  senatorial  youth  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  pride  of  knowledge  seems  to  have 
opposed  the  Gospel  more  than  the  defilement 
of  vice.  So  it  was  in  Judea  with  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  are  described  as  being 
more  tardy  in  their  progress  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  than  the  publicans  and  harlots. 
The  Apostle  accommodated  himself  to  the 
Athenian  taste.  He  reasoned,  and,  as  we  think, 
reasoned  forcibly  ;  but  the  general  result  was, 
mockery  and  procrastination  ;  and  the  mes- 
senger of  salvation  quitted  this  city  of  letter- 
ed superstition.  Knowledge  has  nothing  ne- 
cessarily evil  in  itself;  but  to  be  unexception- 
able, it  must  be  attended  with  diffidence  and 
humility,  and  not  be  like  that  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, a  forbidden  knowledge. 

"  There  is  another  very  observable  thing 
in  the  ministry  of  our  Apostle,  namely,  his 
endeavour  that  it  should  be  without  charge 
to  his  converts.  It  is  not  probable  that  in 
every  place  where  he  came,  he  could  effect 
this ;  but  as  it  falls  out  that  we  have  a  plain 
intimation  of  it,  with  respect  to  three  places, 
it  is  very  fair  to  believe  that  he  had  the  same 
care  in  others  where  his  residence  was  long 
protracted.  The  first  hint  of  this  kind  is  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  where  he 
tells  them,  '  Ye  remember,  brethren,  our  la- 
bour and  travail :  for  labouring  night  and  day 
because  we  would  not  be  chargeable  unto  any 
of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  Gospel  of 
God.'  Not  long  after  this  he  visited  the  opu- 
lent city  of  Corinth,  and  here  he  set  himself 
to  manual  labour.  Ho  lodged  with  a  tent- 
maker  and  fellow-believer,  the  virtuous  Aqui- 
la  ;  and,  '  because,'  says  the  text,  '  he  was  of 
the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them,'  that  is, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  'and  wrought.'  After 
this  residence  at  Corinth,  which  was  of  nioie 
than  eighteen  months'  duration,  he  took  a 
long  circuit,  and  some  time  afterwards  came 
to  Ephesus.  Ill  all  this  time  we  have  reason 
to  think  his  industrious  disposition  was  not 
changed  ;  for,  when  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
Ephesian  elders,  who  met  him  at  the  neigh- 
bouring city,  Miletus,  after  reminding  them 
of  his  three  years'  diligent  and  atil  ctionate 
warnings,  he  says,  emphaticaliv ,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  disinterested  lovo",  '  I  have  cov- 
eted lU)  uian's  silver,  or  gold,  or  appurrl  ;  yea, 
ye  yoiusclvcs  know  that  thos;'  IkuuIs  !:ave 
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niinistt-rinl  unto  my  niHu-ssilics  ;  and  tliem 
tli;\t  wcro  w  itii  mo  Ami  lie  seems  not  only 
to  have  used  mdiistry  in  liis  own  person,  but 
to  have  recommended  it  to  the  elders  from 
Ephi'siK-;,  ill  the  number  of  whom  we  may 
reckon  the  bishops  and  deacons: — 'I  have 
showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring 
ye  ought  to  support  the  weak  ;  and  to  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said, 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

"  Thus,  on  a  slight  review  of  the  character 
of  the  Apostle,  we  may  pronounce  him  to  have 
been  intrepid  in  his  zeal  to  build  the  church, 
and  eminently  disinterested  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  converts.  Intrepidity  and  zeal  are, 
it  is  certiiin,  often  exerted  in  causes  which  do 
not  mark  those  who  possess  them  for  religi- 
ous or  virtuous  men  ;  but  when  they  are  ex- 
erted, wliere  not  only  no  emolument  is  the 
reward  of  the  exertion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
'  tribulation,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
peril,  or  the  sword  ;'  then  it  is  that  we  may 
venture  to  believe  a  man,  at  the  least,  sincere  : 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  cause 
which  he  undertakes  is  unquestionably  good, 
great,  and  glorious ;  when  the  zeal  is  tem- 
pered with  knowledge,  and  when  fervent  love 
throws  its  iustre  over  the  other  Christian  vir- 
tues ;  we  need  not  be  backward  in  acknow- 
ledging that  we  discover  the  noblest  of  char- 
acters, the  sincere  and  intrepid  Christian. 

"  It  may  be  improper,  however,  to  turn 
away  from  this  subject  without  reminding  the 
reader  (if  indeed  by  this  time  he  want  the 
monition)  that  in  contemplating  the  virtues, 
especially  the  Christian  virtues  of  excellent 
men,  we  must  be  careful  to  ascribe  all  merit 
to  the  Light  and  Grace  of  God,  freely  be- 
stowed, and  implicitly  obeyed.  We  are  in- 
deed commanded  to  let  our  light  shine,  but  it 
is  to  shine  to  the  glory  of  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. This  was  conspicuously  our  Apostle's 
care  ;  and  the  epistles  are  fraught  with  testi- 
monials of  it."  J.  G.  Bevan. 

AS  AE  DOOR  STEEKS,  ANITHER  CLOSES, 
OE  THE  OLD  PEOVERB  BEVERSED. 

From  Poems,  by  Alexander  Rodger. 
Methinlis  some  auld  Scotch  proverb  says, 

"  As  ae  door  steaks  anithcr  opens;" 
Thougli  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 

Its  sad  reverse  much  oftener  happens. 
Let's  therefore  try  the  thing  anew, 

(Though  it  should  be  as  old  as  Moses), 
And  prove  this  axiom  just  and  true, 

"  As  ae  door  steeks  anither  closes." 
The  man  whose  trade  moves  to  his  mind, 

Is  always  sure  of  friends  to  help  him, 
And  ne'er  is  at  a  loss  to  find 

An  open  door-^a  hearty  welcome  ; 
But  he,  whose  fortune's  on  the  wane, 

Who  tries— and  tries — and  tries,  but  loses, 
Soon  finds  just  reason  to  complain, 

"  As  ae  door  sleeks  anither  closes." 
The  haughty  minister  of  state. 

Who  proudly  basks  in  royal  sunshine, 
While  numbers  daily  on  him  wait, 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  borrowed  moonshine  ; 
Poor  man  !  for  all  his  pomp  and  power, 

He  sleeps  not  on  a  bed  of  roses. 
For  should  his  lord  but  shut  the  door, 

Then  every  door  against  him  closes. 
The  artizan  whose  dauntless  mind 

Revolts  iigainst  his  proud  oppressor. 
Turned  off— can  no  employment  find, 
For  being  such  a  bold  transgressor ; 


His  suit  is  met  in  every  place 

With  jibes,  and  jncrs,  and  turned-up  noses 
Thus  feels  he  this  siid  truth,  ulas ! 

"  As  ae  door  sleeks  anither  closes." 
The  spendthrift  wild,  who  wastes  his  wealth 

In  rioting  and  dissipation, 
Ne'er  dreams,  poor  fool!  of  injured  health, 

Pale  want,  or  blasted  reputation. 
Disease  and  poverty  come  on, 

His  credit  every  where  he  loses. 
Even  sclf-respeet  al  last  is  gone. 

Door  after  door  against  him  closes. 
The  poor  neglected  virtuous  man, 

Who  long  the  storms  of  life  has  braved, 

Of  every  earthly  stay  bereaved  ; 
Yet  still  has  he  one  prop  that's  sure. 

On  which  his  harassed  soul  reposes. 
Though  spurned  from  every  earthly  door, 

The  door  of  Heaven  never  closes. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  3,  1838. 


By  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Globe, 
the  reputed  administration  paper  at  Washing- 
ton, the  question  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union,  may  be  considered,  at 
least  for  the  present,  as  being  put  to  rest : — 

"  We  understand  that  the  Texian  minister,  on  the 
occasion  of  changing  the  ratifications  of  the  boundary 
convention  lately  published,  delivered  to  the  acting 
secretary  of  state  a  note,  in  which,  after  stating  in 
friendly  terms  that  although,  since  the  note  of  Mr. 
Forsyth  declining  the  proposition  submitted  by  Texas 
for  her  admission  into  the  Union,  the  question  of  an- 
nexation had  been  considered  by  the  United  Slates  go- 
vernment as  finally  disposed  of,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the 
impression  appeartd  still  to  remain  upon  the  public 
mind  in  both  countries  that  the  proposition  was  still 
pending,  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  government  to 
communicate  to  that  of  the  United  States  its  formal 
and  absolute  withdrawal  of  that  proposition." 

A  female  teacher  is  wanted  for  a  school  for 
coloured  girls  in  the  house  on  Wager  street, 
belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Samuel  Mason, 
Jr.,  No  68,  North  Seventh  street;  Maema- 
DUKE  C.  Cope,  No.  210,  Race  street ;  or  B. 
H.  Warder,  No.  179,  Vine  street. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Concord  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
Friends'  meeting  house  Middletown,  on  second 
day,  the  12th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Sec'y. 

11th  mo.  3d,  1838. 

Haddonfield  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

Haddonfield  Boarding  School  for  Girls,  has 
been  in  operation  about  six  months,  and  will 
be  continued  through  the  winter,  under  the 
care  of 

AMY  EASTLACK  AND  SISTER. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  the 
following  branches,  viz.  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Grammar,  Composition,  His- 
tory, Botany,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Elements  of  Astronomy,  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

School  books  and  stationary  will  be  fur- 
nished at  moderate  prices. 

Terms,  $30  per  quarter  of  12  weeks,  pay- 
able in  advance ;  washing  included.    No  de- 


duction will  be  made  for  absence,  except 
from  indisposition. 

Pupils  can  be  admitted  at  any  time  for  a 
quarter  or  more.  Each  one  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  wash-basin  and  towels ;  and  to 
have  all  things  distinctly  marked.  They  will 
also  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Application  may  be  made  either  at  the 
school,  or  to 

Wm.  Evans,  No.  134  S.  Front  st.,  Philad. 

Thomas  Kite,  No.  32  N.  Fifth  st.  " 

Harker  &  Shivers,  No.  45  Arch  st.  " 

Henry  Warrington,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Joseph  B.  Cooper,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School. 
Doctor  Daniel  Williams  and  wife  having 
thought  it  right  for  them  to  give  up  to  take 
charge  of  this  institution  as  superintendents, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  having  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  concern  sur- 
mount some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  new 
engagements  of  the  kind,  and  to  know  that 
its  prospects  are  now  more  cheering ;  pro- 
pose retirmg  at  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, which  will  take  place  in  third  month 
next.  We  give  this  brief  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  hope  that  some  qualified 
Friends  will  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  institution  as  to  offer  to  fill  the 
station. 

Application  may  be  made  to  George  W. 
Taylor,  Philadelphia,  or  Henry  Crew,  Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 

Agent  Appointed. 
Lambert  Moore,  P.  M.,  New  Garden, 
North  Carolina. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  fifth  month  last,  in  the  (  Sd  year 
of  her  age,  Sibilla,  wife  of  Stephen  Todd,  a  member 
of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  subjtct  to  frequent  and  severe  at- 
tacks of  asthma.  These  through  the  Divine  blessing 
proved  a  means  of  reminding  her  that  here  she  had  no 
continuing  city  ;  and  excited  in  her  mind  a  concern  to 
seek  one  to  come,  "  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
Endeared  to  an  extensive  circle  of  relatives  and  friends 
— whilst  they  lament  their  loss,  they  have  the  com- 
fortable belief  that  it  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 on  seventh  day  morning,  the  27th  ult.,  Rachel 

C.  Marshall,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Marshall. 

 recently,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several 

months,  Thomas  Bigg,  of  Reading,  England,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  to  Susanna 
Home,  a  Friend,  well  known  and  much  beloved  by 
many  here,  soon  after  her  return  from  paying  an  ac- 
ceptable visit  in  gospel  love  to  the  churches  in  this 
land.  This  our  esteemed  friend  adhered  with  firmness 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  they  have  ever  been 
upheld  by  our  religious  Society  ;  he  was  faithful  in  the 
maintainance  of  its  peculiar  testimonies  and  discipline; 
and  filled  with  propriety  and  usefulness  the  important 
and  responsible  station  of  an  elder  in  the  church.  In 
his  intercourse  among  his  fellow  men,  he  was  much 
respected  and  beloved,  evincing,  as  occasions  occurred, 
sound  discriminating  judgment  and  unbending  in- 
tegrity, his  mind  being  fraught  with  love  and  benevo- 
lent feeling  towards  all,  especially  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  portion  of  the  human  family.  Under  much 
bodily  weakness  and  suffering  his  mind  was  peaceful, 
and  as  the  solemn  period  of  dissolution  drew  near,  he 
gave  evidence  to  those  around  him,  that  the  blessing 
of  the  man  who  "  walked  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  un- 
godly" rested  upon  him,  and  he  was  enabled  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  and  gracious  promises  set  before  those 
who  believe  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  power  of  redeeming  love. 
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EcvrT. — Alexandria — Us  localion — plan  of 
the  city — commerce,  and  iccalth. 

From  Buckiiisliam  s  J.ortiircs,  reported  for  the  j\e«-  York 
Observer. 

I  am  brought  now,  by  the  plan  I  proposed 
to  myself  at  the  outset,  to  ask  your  attention 
while  I  present  to  you  some  account  of  the 
cities  and  architectural  monuments  of  Lower 
E^ypt,  being  that  division  of  the  country 
wiiich  lies  nearest  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  order  of  succession,  in  taking  up  these, 
Srst  suggesting  itself,  would  be  the  order  of 
their  comparative  antiquity.  It  would  be  the 
most  natural  to  begin  with  the  oldest,  and  so 
come  down  to  those  most  recent.  But  this 
mode,  though  natural  and  obvious,  is  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  impracticable, 
since  the  dates  of  the  founding  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cities  are  buried  in  remote  and  hopeless 
obscurity.  Who  can  at  this  day  inform  us 
whether  Memphis  is  older  than  Thebes,  or 
Thebes  than  Hermopolis?  They  were  all 
founded  long  before  the  Trojan  war.  In  the 
days  of  Homer,  Thebes  was  in  its  glory  ;  and 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  and 
wrote  2500  years  ago,  it  lay  in  ruins.  There 
is  no  hope  at  this  late  day  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  relative  antiquity  of  these  long 
buried  remains.  Failing,  then,  in  that  order 
of  discussion,  the  next  most  natural  course 
which  presents  itsejf  is,  the  order  in  which 
these  cities  lie  in  the  ordinary  route  of  travel 
from  Europe.  In  this  course,  the  first  to 
which  we  come  is 

ALEXANDRIA, 

which  is  still  a  great  sea-port  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean:  and  as  I  design  to  ap- 
proach in  my  description  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  route  you  would  take  in  visiting  that 
country  yourselves,  and  which  I  myself  tra- 
velled, I  shall  take  yoi;  by  the  hand  and  make 
you  my  companions:  halting  where  I  halted, 
seeing  what  I  saw,  and  feeling,  if  I  succeed 
in  my  design,  much  as  I  felt  when  viewing 
the  objects  and  places  I  am  about  to  mention. 

ITS  LOCATION. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  bears  the  name  of 
ts  illustrious  founder,  Alexander  of  Macedon. 


A  voyager  on  his  approach  to  the  shores  of 
Egypt  is  struck  with  the  singular  inappro- 
priateness  of  its  site  for  so  great  a  city,  or 
indeed,  for  a  cit}'  of  any  kind.  Should  either 
of  us  be  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  situa- 
tion to  be,  as  Alexander  vvas  not  only  the 
founder  of  a  city  but  the  chooser  of  its  locality, 
we  should  naturally  look,  1st,  for  the  vicinity 
of  a  fertile  soil,  that  our  future  city  might  en- 
joy in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood  a 
supply  of  the  products  of  the  earth- necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  to  afford  agreeable  retreats  to  its  more 
wealthy  citizens,  and  a  grateful  prospect  to  the 
view  of  all.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  desire 
around  it  some  natural  undulations  ol  surface, 
in  hill  and  dale,  breaking  the  tedious  mono- 
tony of  one  unvarying  dead  level.  Again, 
we  should,  of  course,  seek  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  and  fresh  water,  that  indis- 
pensable element  both  of  life  and  beauty.  Yet, 
in  making  choice  of  the  site  of  Alexandria, 
we  find  each  of  these  requisites  wholly  want- 
ing. The  country  around  is  neither  fertile 
nor  picturesque,  nor  are  there  near  the  spot 
any  springs  of  water  fit  for  drinking.  It  is 
seated  on  a  long,  narrow,  level  slip  of  sand, 
so  perfectly  arid  and  unproductive,  that  not  a 
tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  verdant  spot  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  highest  minaret  of  the  city, 
though  commanding  a  prospect  of  fifty  miles 
around.  And  as  to  grateful  undulations,  the 
face  of  the  country  is  as  completely  mono- 
tonous as  can  be  conceived:  and  the  Nile, 
which  furnishes  the  nearest  source  of  good 
drinking  water,  is  sixty  miles  distant. 

Reflecting  on  these  circumstances,  I  was 
naturally  led  to  ask,  what  could  have  induced 
so  sagacious  a  man,  having  the  whole  land 
before  him,  to  select  for  his  city  a  spot  like 
this;  and  to  consider  how  he  could  possibly 
have  counteracted  obstacles  so  many  and  so 
great.  In  examining  his  history,  I  ascer- 
tained that  Alexander,  whose  mind  had  been 
cultivated  and  in  a  measure  formed  by  Aris- 
totle, the  master  spirit  of  that  age,  had  been 
brought  up  with  the  deepest  veneration  for 
the  ancient  country  of  Egypt,  and  for  her 
fame  as  the  ancient  mother  of  arts  and  learn- 
ing. This  impression  took  early  possession 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  Greek; 
and  the  Romans,  in  a  subsequent  age,  im- 
bibing this  feeling  from  the  Greeks,  from 
whom,  although  vanquished  by  their  arms, 
they  were  content  to  receive  instruction  in 
literature,  continued  to  regard  Egypt  as  the 
source  and  fountain-head  of  all  the  streams 
of  knowledge  which  fertilized  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Attracted  by  these  impressions,  Alex- 
ander in  person  visited  Egypt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  education  by  travel, 
and  of  enjoying  the  advantage  of  personally 


inspecting  her  institutions  of  learning,  and 
admiring  the  far-famed  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  arts.  During  his  visit,  it  is 
said  he  was  struck  with  one  singular  defect, 
which  seemed  the  more  striking  from  the 
other  excellences  and  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try. While,  from  its  central  position  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  Egypt  seemed  naturally 
formed  for  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
she  had  not  a  single  sea-port  of  any  conse- 
quence;  for  though  the  seven  mouths  of  the 
Nile  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean,  had 
each  a  city  at  the  sea,  and  received  vessels 
of  smaller  burden,  there  was  no  harbour 
among  them  all  adapted  to  receive  the  exten- 
sive traffic  whic;h  the  position  and  resources 
of  the  country  so  eminently  adapted  it  to  sus- 
tain. Being  convinced  that  if  such  a  harbour 
could  be  furnished,  the  commerce  of  Egypt 
would  soon  flourish  in  a  high  degr-ee,  the  far- 
seeing  Macedonian  commenced  a  journey  to- 
wards Lybia  with  the  view  of  discovering 
one,  or  at  least  of  finding  a  site  where  it 
might  be  constructed.  He  found  accor'dingly, 
at  a  point  forty  miles  west  from  Canopus, 
that  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  presented  a 
favourable  spot  for  the  harbour  he  sought. 
And  although  there  was  neither  beauty,  nor 
fertility,  nor  springs  of  water,  yet  with  that 
decision  of  purpose  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterized him,  he  said  at  once,  "  Here  will 
I  found  a  city.  A  harbour  once  formed, 
commerce  will  soon  overcome  all  obstacles." 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  all  history 
to  be  found,  exhibiting  in  a  higher  degree 
the  grasp  and  prescience  of  a  single  mind. 
He  seemed  at  a  glance  to  have  penetrated  the 
events  of  futurity  ;  and  the  course  of  those 
events,  as  they  were  successively  developed, 
have  borne  witness  to  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
the  practical  wisdom  of  this  great  man.  In 
early  and  barbarous  ages,  before  any  great 
public  object  is  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  since, 
should  these  once  be  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
the  scheme,  it  must  eventually  coirre  to  no- 
thing. The  proposal  to  erect  a  great  city  on 
this  sandy  beach,  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  likely  to  excite  in  the  minds 
of  the  rude  barbarian  little  else  than  ridicule 
and  contempt;  but  if  the  design  was  patron- 
ised by  the  gods,  if  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  oracles,  the  popular  superstition 
would  be  turned  in  its  favour;  all  difliculties 
would  give  way,  and  that  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  impossible,  might  be  accom- 
plished with  ease.  Hence  the  politic  Alex- 
ander, before  striking  the  first  stroke  toward 
his  contemplated  city,  went  into  Lybia  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  .Tupiter  Amnion  for  a 
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not  that  lie  lums,-iriK-l(l  such  ;uioin  li-siM  very 
liiiih  irspeet,  but  li<-  probablv  knew  enon-l. 
ofoi-aeles  (o  knovv  that  thcyw(M-c  oxcceti- 
inolv  pliant  m  ihnr  ;;)is\vors  to  enquiries,  and 
that' wIkni  (he  lee  was  lar<:e  cnnugii,  almost 
any  resposise  anight  be  oblaiiicd  which  suited 
the  purpose  o!'  the  enquirer;  the  augurers, 
liowever,  always  taking  care,  in  the  iiappy 
ambiguity  of  their  replies,  to  'eave  such  looj)- 
holes  as  might  enable  them  to  save  them- 
selves. In  this  case  the  heavens  were  pro- 
pitious; tlie  omens  proved  favourable,  and 
Alexander  returned  from  the  temple  with  the 
sanction  of  Jupiter  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
city. 

1'LA.N  OF  THE  CITY. 

In  this  great  design  he  had  an  advantage 
which  has  been  possessed  by  lew  projectors 
of  undertakings  of  such  extent — viz.  to  be 
the  sole  designer  of  the  plan,  and  to  be  the 
executor  of  his  own  work.  He  called  to  liis 
aid  the  most  skillful  architects,  and  directed 
that  the  city  should  be  built  immediately  on 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  it 
should  be  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  bow  bent, 
being  the  flattened  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
radius  towards  the  sea,  and  the  arc  extend- 
ing inwards  towards  the  land.  The  straight 
side  towards  the  sea  was  of  the  immense 
length  of  fifteen  miles,  so  that  the  city  co- 
vered an  area  of  ground  much  larger  than 
that  of  London,  whose  greatest  length  from 
Hyde  Park  at  one  extremity  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  what  is  called  "  the  city"  on  tlie 
other,  is  but  seven  and  a  half  miles.  Wash- 
ington is  often  called  a  city  of  magnificent 
distances ;  but  my  audience  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  these  will  not  compare  with  a  city 
of  fifteen  miles  in  length  in  a  straight  line ; 
that  distance  being,  as  I  suppose,  nearer  to 
the  circumference  than  to  the  diameter  of 
your  city.  Yet  the  founder  of  Alexandria 
was  so  impressed  with  the  certainty  that  the 
whole  of  the  very  large  space  occupied  by 
such  a  plan  would  be  filled  up,  that  ho  had 
no  hesitation  in  commencing  his  city  on  that 
scale,  but  on  the  contrary  swept  with  his  own 
hand  the  arc  which  was  to  be  its  boundary. 
In  arranging  the  details,  he  determined  that 
the  principal  street  should  commence  at  the 
sea  and  run  inland  at  right  angles  from  the 
cord  of  the  arc,  representing  the  position  of 
an  arrow  upon  the  bow  which  he  had  drawn. 
Starting  at  the  centre  of  the  radius,  it  ran  in 
a  straight  line  the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 
and  terminated  with  a  magnificent  gateway. 
The  dimensions  of  this  street  have  been  pre- 
served in  history,  and  its  topography  may 
still  be  traced,  both  in  length  and  breadth,  by 
the  ruins  of  the  pillars  which  adorned  it.  Its 
extent  was  five  miles,  on  a  perfect  level,  with- 
out elevation  or  depression  ;  and  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  ancient  historians,  it  was 
one  thousand  feet  in  width.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  world,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  than 
is  promised  by  the  outline  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  extending  from  the  capitol  on  one 
extremity  to  the  president's  house  on  the 
other.  No  unprejudiced  spactator  can  refuse 
to  admit  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  this  your 


noble  street;  yet  this  is  but  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
wide.  You  may  judge  from  this,  what  must 
have  been  the  dimensions  of  the  principal 
street  of  Alexandria.  It  was  as  straight  as 
your  own,  and  like  yours,  the  whole  extent 
could  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  single  view. 
There  is,  in  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
a  harmony  of  proportion  which  is  grateful  to 
the  eye  even  of  the  ignorant,  in  which  respect 
they  ditler  greatly  from  those  of  modern  times, 
which  often  exceedingly  violate  the  rules  of 
relative  proportion,  and  thus  become  to  the 
eye  of  taste  and  cultivated  judgment,  little 
better  than  architectural  deformities.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  construction  of  the  public 
works,  the  ancients  possessed  advantages 
which  the  moderns  cannot  enjoy.  Their 
works  were  in  general  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  government  or  of  the  priesthood,  and 
hence  they  had  unlimited  funds,  unlimited 
space,  and  unlimited  discretion.  Their  art- 
ists did  not  work  under  the  hampering  con- 
trol of  committees  and  public  boards,  but 
were  far  more  despotic  in  their  movements 
and  undisputed  in  their  will  than  the  direc- 
tors of  modern  buildings  can  pretend  to  be. 
These  advantages  distinguished  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  architects  of  Alexandria;  and  the 
plan  of  their  city,  as  well  as  its  public  build- 
ings, were  strikingly  marked  with  that  har- 
mony to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  great  avenue  I  have  been  describing 
was  terminated  at  either  end  by  a  forest  of 
masts :  for  while  one  extremity  looked  upon 
the  sea,  the  gateway  at  the  other  opened  upon 
Lake  Marcetis.  Its  beauty  was  yet  farther 
increased,  not  only  by  the  altitude  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  houses,  but  by  a  covered  way 
on  either  side  of  fifty  feet  in  width,  the  roof 
of  which  was  supported  by  an  unbroken  co- 
lonnade of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  effect 
of  such  a  row  of  columns  may  be  easier  con- 
ceived than  described.  A  covered  way  of 
this  description  was  a  great  convenience  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  it  afforded  a  complete  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  wind,  and  dust.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  street  afforded  ample  space  for  the 
vast  multitude  of  horses,  elephants,  and  ca- 
mels, which  were  constantly  passing  along, 
while  the  citizens  walked  at  their  ease  under 
a  colonnade  not  exceeded  in  magnificence  and 
beauty  by  any  other  in  the  world,  unless  it  be 
that  of  Palmyra.  On  this  street  were  the 
principal  public  edifices.  The  other  streets 
corresponded  with,  though  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  equal  it ;  and  the  whole  combined  to 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  that  has 
ever  existed. 

The  great  avenue  v^as  bisected  in  the  cen- 
tre by  another  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  there 
stood  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  divinity  wor- 
shipped in  Lower  Egypt, as  Isis  was  in  Upper  ; 
for  among  the  idolaters  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  different  deities  had  their  jurisdiction  con- 
fined to  particular  districts  of  country.  We 
shall  see  by  and  bye  what  were  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  edifice.  The  whole  city  was 
crowded  with  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  baths, 
fountains,  and,  what  is  remarkable  consider- 
ing its  situation,  with  highly  cultivated  and 
beautiful  gardens,  the  soil  for  which  was 


brought  across  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
island  of  Crete.  Among  the  yarious  public 
buildings,  however,  there  was  one  which  more 
than  all  the  rest  commanded  the  admiration 
of  strangers  at  the  time,  and  has  left  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  mind  of  posterity.  I  refer 
to  the  Library  of  Cleopatra,  remarkable  alike 
for  its  origin,  progress  and  end. 

COMMERCE  AND  WEALTH. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  intervening  period  between  the 
days  of  Alexander  and  of  Egypt's  far-famed 
Queen,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  tlie 
conception  of  that  great  man's  mind  was  fully 
realized,  and  that  the  city  he  had  founded 
soon  became  the  depot  and  centre  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Before  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  precious  metals  came  to  Eu- 
rope chiefly  from  India.  It  is  true  there  were 
some  silver  mines  in  Iberia,  and  some  gold  was 
collected  from  the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  ;  but 
the  chief  amount  of  gold  was  brought  from 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampooter. 
Diamonds  were  brought  from  Golconda  ;  ru- 
bies, jasper,  and  other  precious  stones  from 
Hindoostan  ;  pearls  from  Ceylon  and  the  gulf 
of  Persia.  At  the  same  time,  the  fabrics 
of  the  East  were  renowned  for  their  cost- 
liness and  beauty.  The  gold  brocades  from 
Hindoostan,  the  fine  muslin  from  the  looms  of 
the  same  country,  and  the  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere were  not  unknown  to  ancients  of  the 
European  world  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
these,  we  add  the  precious  spices,  medicinal 
gums  and  costly  perfumes,  which  came  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  regions  beyond,  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  East  was  the  great 
source  of  riches  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  part  of  the  world  in  olden  times.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  the  most  learned 
of  the  poets  of  Britain,  as  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  as  for  the  unrivalled  sublimity  of  his 
works,  adverts  to  this  wealth  of  the  East,  in 
his  well-known  description  of  the  throne  of 
Satan,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  has  gathered 
and  combined  so  many  images  of  splendour  ; 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Oulshone  the  wealth  of  Ormns  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  l  inhest  liand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat." 

The  East  was  then  the  magazine  and  re- 
pository of  all  that  men  esteem  of  opulence, 
Alexander  knew  this  ;  but  he  knew  also  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Syracusians,  the 
Carthagenians,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Iberia  and  of  Gaul,  prided  themselves  on  the 
possession  of  what  they  could  obtain  of  these 
rich  products  ;  so  that  a  city  which  should  be 
the  centra!  emporium  and  grand  depot  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  obtain- 
ing from  the  one  the  means  of  supplying  the 
demand  of  the  other,  must  inevitably  become 
the  seat  of  boundless  wealth  of  its  own,  al- 
though built  originally  on  the  sand.  And  so 
it  proved.  The  streams  of  wealth  from  both 
directions  met  at  Alexandria,  and  hourly  aug- 
mented the  opulence  and  power  of  that  great 
city.  Ships  ascending  the  Red  Sea  deposited 
their  ladmg  at  Berenice,  now  Suez,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  the  merchants  from  the  far- 
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thest  West,  even  from  Britain,  llic  "  Ultima 
Thuh'^  o(  the  old  world,  coiigre^-ated  willi 
the  Carthageniar.s  and  others  iVom  all  roumi 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
to  exchange  the  commodities  of  opposite  por- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Passage  by  Steamboat  from  London  to 
France. 

A  succession  of  Icttors  iiave  for  some  time 
been  in  course  of  piiblicaiion  in  the  3Iassa- 
chusetts  Spy,  from  a  correspondent  travelling 
in  Europe.  Tho  loliowing  extract  maj'  be 
taken  as  a  sample,  and  in  some  of  the  circum- 
stances detailed,  so  dilVerpiU  from  things  in 
this  country,  wdl  he  I'ound  amusing. 

Upon  a  warm  and  pleasant  morning  I  bade 
adieu  to  London.  The  bateau  a  vdjici/r,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  was  lying  at  the  wharf  just 
below  London  bridge,  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  as  far  as  possible,  as  il  '  eager  to  be 
free.'  Going  on  board,  I  found  a  heterogeneous 
company,  among  whom  were  as  many  French 
as  English.  Bags  and  baggage  in  profusion 
ware  hurried  on  board  and  stowed  away  in  the 
forward  cabin.  The  hour  for  departing  ar- 
rived, and  away  we  went  down  the  river. 
We  passed,  among  other  objects,  the  Custom- 
house, the  Tower,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the 
Docks,  and  Greenwich  Hospital  and  Observa- 
tory. Between  Greenwich  and  Gravesend, 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  London,  the  south  shore  of  the 
river,  part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  presents  an 
agreeable  variety  of  scenery  interspersed  with 
elegant  mansions.  One  of  these  belongs  to 
an  Alderman  of  London,  and  is  constructed 
of  the  stone  which  composed  the  old  London 
bridge.  The  northern  shore  is  not  so  inter- 
esting, being  nearer  level  and  less  cultivated. 

One  inducement  for  taking  this  route  to 
France  was,  to  see  the  immense  quantify  of 
shipping  which  is  to  be.  found,  at  all  times,  in 
the  Thames,  that  commercial  highway  to  the 
•'  mart  of  all  the  world."  For  the  first  few 
miles  we  were  among  a  continued,  and  in  some 
places,  compact  succession  of  vessels,  some  of 
them  stationary,  and  others  moving  in  differ- 
ent directions.  They  formed,  in  some  places, 
a  labyrinth,  through  which  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  piloi  to  find  his  way,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  two  other  men.  While  one 
man  was  at  the  helm,  two  others  stood  upon 
a  plank,  passing  across  the  boat  and  resting 
upon  the  wheel-boxes.  In  that  situation,  the 
latter  two  could  generally  see  distinctly  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued.  They  directed 
the  helmsman  which  way  to  turn  the  wheel, 
by  waving  their  hands  in  the  direction  desired. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  our  boat  ran 
against  another,  with  a  pretty  severe  concus- 
sion. Injury  to  either  of  them  was  prevented 
by  a  fender,  which  a  sailor  had  opportunely 
thrown  out.  This  fender  was  attached  to  the 
boat  by  a  large  rope,  and,  when  the  boats 
parted,  it  dropped  and  caught  upon  the  small 
boat,  attached  to  the  one  with  which  ours 
came  in  collision.  Its  hold  was  firm,  and  the 
rope  with  which  it  was  held  snapped  as  if  it 
were  gossamer,  and  it  was  left  behind. 


The  variety  of  vessels  in  this  river  is  almost 
}  as  great  as  their  number.  Scows,  small  boats, 
steamboats,  sloops,  schooners,  brigs,  ships  ; 
Dutch,  S|)anisli,  Portuguese,  French,  Ameri- 
can, J-'nglisli,  all  kinds,  all  shapes,  all  colours, 
all  sizes,  and  Irom  nearly  all  the  commercial 
countries  in  the  world.  But,  uglier  in  appear- 
ance than  all  others,  are  some  of  the  heavy- 
built  small  craft,  fiirnished,  some  with  black, 
others  with  red  sails.  The  Thames  has  been 
forced  to  undertake  a  task,  which  I  fear  it 
will  he  unable  adequately  to  fulfil  half  a  cen- 
tury or  a  century  hence, — that  of  supplying 
the  trading  community  of  the  British  metro- 
polis. In  order  to  accomplish  that  end,  it 
ought  lo  have  an  expansion,  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  between 
New  York  and  Hoboken. 

Gravesend  is  considered  as  the  limit  of  the 
port  of  London.  Ships  that  are  entering  are 
obliged  to  lie  here  until  they  have  been  visited 
by  the  Custom-house  o^^^cers.  The  town  is 
much  visited  in  summer.  Its  situation  is  such 
that  it  appears  to  advantage  from  the  river. 

Below  this  town  the  river  widens  rapidly. 
We  kept  near  the  southern  shore,  and,  when 
we  had  passed  the  island  of  Shepey,  no  land 
could  be  seen  on  the  north.  We  were  in  re- 
ality beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
coast  now  begun  to  present  its  long  ranges  of 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  chalk,  of  almost  snowy 
whiteness.  The  face  of  these  is  not  straight, 
but  forms,  in  most  places,  a  serpentine  line. 
Their  elevation  varies  very  considerably. 
There  is  a  succession  of  them,  with  more  or 
less  interruption,  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Kent,  below  the  island  aforementioned,  as  well 
as  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  same  county, 
as  far  as  Dover,  and  I  know  not  but  farther. 

After  passing  the  North  Foreland,  which  is 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  island  of  Thanet, 
and  of  the  county  of  Kent,  the  sea  became 
exceedingly  rough.  The  wind  had  increased 
during  the  day ;  it  was  southerly,  and  hence 
was  favourable  for  increasing  the  waves  as  it 
blew  up  the  Channel  and  the  Straits.  We 
continued  sometime  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast,  going  southerly  and  passing  Rams- 
gate,  Broadstairs,  and  Dover.  Calais  was 
afterwards  seen  in  the  distance.  After  pass- 
ing the  Foreland,  there  was  but  little  enjoy- 
ment on  board,  for,  while  the  boat  was  dash- 
ing through  the  waves,  rolling  like  a  cradle, 
and  ever  and  anon  receiving  over  the  forward 
deck  the  summits  of  a  breaker,  most  of  the 
passengers  fled  to  their  berths,  to  the  sofas  in 
the  cabin,  or  to  a  seat  convenient  for  sea- 
sickness, beside  the  railing  that  surrounds  the 
after-deck.  Many  were  saved  the  trouble  of 
digesting  their  dinners. 

The  Straits  of  Dover,  called  by  the  French 
La  Manche,  or  l,e  Pas  de  Calais,  are  remark- 
able for  the  general  roughness  of  the  water, 
and  the  consequent  sickness  to  which  they 
subject  most  persons  who  attempt  to  cross 
them.  I  suffered  more  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  than  I  did 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool  ;  and  yet 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  in  the  former  instance, 
was  not  one  third  as  great  as  it  was,  for  days 
in  succession,  in  the  latter.  Perhaps  this  dif- 
ference may  be  accounted  for,  by  tho  more 


sudden  transition  from  smooth  to  rough  water, 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  accom- 
modations on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign  are 
better  than  those  of  any  other  English  steam- 
boat which  I  have  seen,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  one,  which  runs  between 
Southampton  and  Havre.  The  principal  ca- 
bin, considered  comparatively  with  others  of 
the  English  boats,  is  quite  commodious,  yet 
it  is  not  larger  than  the  ladies'  cabins  of 
many  of  the  boats  of  the  United  States.  The 
fare  is  twelve  shillings  sterling,  or  about 
three  dollars.  A  contribution  box  was  handed 
round,  labelled — "  For  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vants." A  good  dinner  was  furnished  for  two 
francs  or  forty  sous.  At  a  little  before  ten 
o'clock,  p.  M.  we  entered  the  harbour  ol"  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. The  wind  was  still  high,  but 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  a  nearly  full  moon  was 
shining  in  its  meredian  lustre.  The  passen- 
gers assembled  on  deck — the  boat  was  soon 
at  the  wharf  and  fastened.  But  we  were  not 
permitted  to  rush  from  it  in  a  crowd,  as  is  the 
custom  in  our  own  country.  The  officers  of 
the  port  came  on  board,  and  called  for  the 
manifest,  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the 
freight  and  the  number  of  passengers.  This 
important  document  had  been  mislaid,  and  not 
a  person  was  permitted  to  leave  the  boat  until 
it  was  found.  This  detained  us  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  A  single  plank  was  then  laid  from 
the  boat  to  the  wharf,  and  beside  either  end 
of  it  were  stationed  two  soldiers,  with  guns 
and  bayonets.  We  passed,  one  by  one,  in 
Indiun  'file,  through  the  avenue  thus  efficiently 
guarded.  But  another  difficulty,  before  leav- 
ing the  boat,  was  presented.  We  had  been 
informed  that  we  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  our  baggage  on  shore,  but  that  it  would 
be  detained  till  morning,  and,  after  having 
been  duly  examined,  sent  to  places  according 
to  our  direction.  Notwithstanding  this  infor- 
mation, many  had  taken  their  sacs  de  nnit, 
(carpet  bags)  believing  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  carry  them  off.  These  were 
stopped  by  the  soldiers  at  the  entrance  upon 
the  plank,  and  compelled  to  leave  their  bur- 
then behind  and  go  on  shore  for  the  night 
with  merely  what  clothes  they  had  about 
them.  We  walked  perhaps  a  dozen  rods, 
upon  a  section  of  the  wharf  devoted  exclusivly 
to  ourselves,  other  persons  being  prevented 
from  coming  upon  it  hy  n  chain  fence,  as  well 
as  by  the  ofiicers  who  guarded  the  place.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  there  was  a  dense 
crowd  of  people,  a  large  number  of  whom 
appeared  lo  be  agents  of  hotels  and  stage- 
coaches. They  made  the  air  ring  with  their 
Babel-like  noise.  "  Allez  a  I'hotei  ci'Orleans," 
said  one;  "  Hotel  de  Londres,"  cried  a  second  ; 
"  a  I'Hotel  du  Lion  d'Or,"  screamed  a  third  : 
"  a  I'Hotei  du  Nord,"  uttered  a  fourth  :  "  Ho- 
tel Portugal,  bawled  a  fifth;  "  Allez, Messieurs, 
a  I'Hotel  Royale,"  exclaimed  a  sixth:  "Go 
where  you  like,"  vociferated  an  Englishman, 
in  a  coarse  gruff  voice.  At  tho  extremity  of 
the  wharf  we  entered  an  office,  in  which  our 
passports  were  demanded  and  delivered.  We 
then  passed  into  a  small  room  dimly  lighted 
by  the  lamps  of  two  lanterns.  Here  we  were 
examin<^l,  an  ordeal  to  which  pass(>n2('rs  as 
well  as  baggage  are  suhjeeted,  for  the  pre- 
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vontlot.  of  siununlin-.  A  stout  nuiscular  man, 
in  a  l.luo  Crock,  ami  w.ll.  a  Millk-unicy  of  red 
wlusk.M-s,  took  ino  in  lus  liamls  and  handled 
nic  like  a  playllnni;.  1  nnbnttoned  my  snr- 
tout,  he  run  his  hand  as  far  as  possible  into 
tlie  sleeves,  and  aileruaril.s  piisiied  it  up  be- 
tween the  siirlout  and  coat  beliind.  He  then 
proceeded  to  inspect  my  body,  by  the  feeling, 
with  as  much  care  as  does  a  first-rate  tailor, 
when  about  to  cut  a  new  coat.  Had  I  pos- 
sessed sufficient  faith  in  animal  magnetism, 
perchance  I  might  have  fallen  under  his  oper- 
ations into  a  most  delicious  state  of  somnam- 
bulism. At  length,  feeling  my  watcii,  and 
seeing  no  chain,  as  I  wore  nothing  but  a 
guard,  and  that  was  concealed,  he  felt  assured 
that  he  had  "  caught  a  smuggler."  "  Qu'est 
ce  que  c'est,  cela  1"  said  he,  keeping  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  looking  me  in  the  face.  I  drew 
out  the  watch  and  showed  it  to  him.  "  Eh  ! 
bien,  bleu,  Monsieur,  tres  bien,"  said  he,  and, 
finishing  his  inspection,  led  me  through  the 
crowd  to  a  door,  at  which  I  felt  perfectly  will- 
ing to  bid  him  him  bon  soir. 

I  was  now  among  the  crowd,  and,  like 
others  who  preceded  and  followed  me,  was 
assailed  by  the  agents  of  the  hotels,  who  sur- 
rounded one,  and  almost  completely  prevented 
him  from  proceeding.  I  told  them  the  name 
of  the  hotel  to  which  I  was  going,  and  they 
deserted  ine  for  other  prey.  But,  as  might 
have  been  in  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the 
musquitoes,  an  equally  hungry  swarm  suc- 
ceeded. They  were  the  agents,  or  the  agents 
of  the  agents  of  the  coaches  for  Paris.  I 
took  the  cards  which  they  offered,  determined 
not  to  fix  upon  any  particular  coach,  until  I 
had  learned  something  more  of  them.  Several 
of  the  passengers,  with  myself,  went  to  the 
Hotel  Portugal,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
English  style,  the  waiters  speaking  both  En- 
glish and  French.  A  stone  floor  in  the  dining 
room,  contributes  neither  to  beauty  nor  com- 
fort. 

At  each  of  the  hotels  in  Boulogne,  as  well 
as  in  other  towns  in  France,  there  is  a  com- 
missionaire who  does  errands  for  the  guests, 
sees  to  getting  their  baggage  through  the 
Custom-house,  and  obtains  their  passports. 
Before  retiring,  we  gave  our  keys  to  the  one 
belonging  to  the  hotel  at  which  we  were. 
The  next  morning,  having  determined  to  leave 
at  half-past  8  o'clock,  and  fearing  that  the 
commissionaire  might  not  obtain  my  things  in 
season,  I  rose  early  and  went  to  the  place  in 
which  the  baggage  of  all  the  passengers  had 
been  deposited.  Here  1  entered  a  large  shed, 
in  which  were  forty  or  fifty  women,  dressed 
in  black  gowns,  with  blue  aprons,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  around  their  heads.  They  are 
the  porters  of  the  town,  and  were  then  wait- 
ing for  the  baggage,  which  was  about  to  be 
inspected.  For  the  porterage  of  each  piece, 
that  is  for  each  truidc,  valise,  hat-box,  or  any 
other  article,  the  commissionaire  receives  a 
franc.  How  much  of  this  goes  to  the  porters 
I  know  not.  The  shed  spoken  of,  is  separated 
by  an  iron  railing  from  a  large  apartment  in 
which  the  inspection  was  performed.  By 
pointing  out  my  trunk  and  valise,  1  was  ena- 
bled to  get  them  through  quicker  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  possible.    It  was  but 


slightly  examined.  The  trunk,  containing 
three  apartments,  was  opened  ;  in  one  apart- 
ment some  of  the  things  were  moved,  the 
second  was  barely  looked  into,  when  the  in- 
spector closed  it,  remarking  "  tous  livres,  tons 
livres."  The  valise  was  passed  with  as  little 
ceremony  ;  one  of  the  women  put  the  two  in- 
to her  basket,  slung  them  upon  her  back,  and 
carried  them  to  the  coach-office.  The  com- 
missionaire brought  me  a  new  passport,  say- 
ing that  I  should  receive  the  other  after  I  ar- 
rived in  Paris.  Two  francs  are  charged  for 
this  passport,  and,  in  this  instance,  an  addi- 
tional franc,  because  it  was  signed  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  the  law  compels  the  officer  signing 
it  to  commence  business.  The  commission- 
aire expects  a  franc  for  his  labour.  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  Bou- 
logne near  Paris,  has  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand.  It  appears  different  from  English 
towns,  chiefly  in  that  more  of  the  buildmgs 
are  painted.  It  is  a  watering  place  consider- 
ably resorted  to.  It  contains  an  extensive 
and  elegant  bathing  establishment. 

FRiriT  CULTURE. 
The  Editor  of  Waldie's  Library,  in  noticing 
the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, copies  from  an  article  on  gardening  in 
theReview  the  following  excellent  remarks: — 

"  If  he  who  makes  two  spires  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,"  says  the  writer,  "  is 
a  public  benefactor,  what  shall  we  say  of  him 
who  introduces  or  disseminates  a  new  variety 
of  delicious  fruit,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
innocent  and  salutary  pleasures,  not  only  of 
his  cotemporaries,  but  of  nations  yet  unborn? 
The  gratification  thus  ministered  to  each  in- 
dividual singly,  may  be  deemed  trifling;  but 
when  we  consider  the  number  so  gratified, 
how  immense  is  the  aggregate  of  human  en- 
joyment ?  How  long  and  how  gratefully  must 
such  a  gift  be  remembered  ?  Of  what  moment 
to  us  are  the  undaunted  valour  and  consum- 
mate generalship  displayed  by  Lucullus  in  his 
victories  over  Mithridates  ?  They  served  only 
to  bring  one  more  gallant  monarch  into  sub- 
jection to  the  haughty  and  gigantic  power, 
whose  iron  sceptre  has  long  since  been  shat- 
tered— to  add  one  more  jewel  to  the  diadem 
which  has  been  for  ages  trampled  in  the  dust. 
But  the  taste  and  assiduity  of  the  Roman 
general  in  naturalising  the  cherry-tree  to  the 
climate  of  Europe,  have  entitled  him  to  the 
grateful  commemoration  of  sixty  generations. 
The  empire  which  France  laboured  to  esta- 
blish on  this  continent  has  long  since  passed 
away.  The  chain  of  fortresses  which  she 
erected  on  our  northern  and  western  borders, 
with  so  much  skill  and  at  such  a  cost,  is  ra- 
pidly vanishing  from  the  soil.  Her  very  lan- 
guage is  rapidly  departing  from  those  regions, 
before  the  silent  and  peaceful  progress  of  our 
institutions.  But  the  orchards  of  magnificent 
and  venerable  pear-trees,  planted  by  French 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Detroit 
river,  yet  re.nain,  a  noble  monument  to  the 
honour  of  the  parent  country  of  modern  horti- 
culture." So,  we  might  add,  the  kindness 
extended  to  the  French  who  emigrated  to 


Philadelphia,  to  flee  from  the  horrors  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Domingo,  left  a  permanent 
memento  to  reward  the  descendants  of  their 
benefactors,  by  introducing  some  of  the  now 
tnost  valued  vegetables  of  every-day  consump- 
tion among  us.  When  the  name  even  of  the 
present  "  Bank  of  the  United  States"  shall 
have  perished  from  the  memory  of  the  people, 
Nicholas  Biddle  will  be  remembered  as  the 
first  who  brought  to  perfection  here  the  mode 
of  producing  the  table  grape  at  all  seasons; 
the  sick  and  the  well  will  not  forget  him, 
though  his  prominence  as  "  emperor"  and 
"  money  king"  will  have  passed  away.  As 
an  auxiliary  to  the  temperance  cause,  none 
would  be  found  more  effectual  than  choice 
fruits;  if  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  be 
not  called  oflT  from  the  production  of  fruits  in 
this  neighbourhood,  to  the  iioio  more  profita- 
ble raising  of  mulberry  trees,  which  threaten 
to  absorb  all  our  operatives,  and  leave  the 
ground  to  bear  little  but  "  food  for  worms," 
Philadelphia  will  set  an  example  in  the  race 
for  improved  horticulture,  that  will  be  felt  in 
America  in  all  time.  Her  horticultural  soci- 
ety has  done  more  in  the  last  four  years  in 
this  particular,  than  all  the  individual  efforts 
of  a  century  previously;  this  we  hold  to  be 
a  legitimate  object  for  combining  men  into 
societies,  for  its  effects  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  human  family,  to  assist  each  other 
by  advice  and  example,  and  to  disseminate  to 
all  the  beautiful  and  excellent  productions  of 
God's  earth.  The  close  of  this  article  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration.  "  Although  the 
paramount  im|iortance  of  agricultural  pursuits 
over  all  others  is  unquestioned,  we  suspect 
there  is  scarcely  a  school  or  college  in  the 
country  where  a  single  hour  is  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  their  leading  principles ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  many  have  finished  their 
academical  course,  able,  perhaps,  to  repeat 
whole  volumes  of  metaphysics  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  while  they  have  not  merely  ac- 
quired no  knowledge,  but  have  formed  no  con- 
ception, of  those  familiar  operations  of  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  for  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  their  daily  food.  Surely  some  few 
days  of  the  ten  years  of  pupilage  through 
which  so  many  of  our  youth  pass,  might  be 
profitably  given  to  subjects  so  interesting.,  as 
well  as  so  important  as  these." 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Morus  Multicaulis  and  Merino  Sheep. 
The  introduction  into  our  country  of  the 
valuable  animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  is  an  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  patriots  and  philanthropists. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  when 
an  enterprise  of  any  kind  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wild  speculation,  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  wish  to  promote  the  general  good, 
and  also  to  place  that  enterprise  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation,  to  check  every  attempt  of 
mere  speculators,  who  would  force  the  busi- 
ness far  beyond  a  sound  and  healthy  growth. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  very  plau- 
sible speculations,  in  which  numerous  indivi- 
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duals  have  hocii  ruined  both  in  property  and 
character:  tor  the  injurious  eftects  of  the  spi-  j 
rit  of  speculation  on  the  mind,  are  not  amongst  ! 
the  least  of  its  evil  consequences,  li  pnuluco:; 
a  feverish, unsettled  state  of  mind,  which 
venls  the  pursuit  of  a  regular  and  usolnl  imsi- 
ness;  for  how  can  a  man  whoso  bram  is  iillod 
with  projects  hv  which  ho  is  lo  hccoiuc  sud- j 
denly  possessed"  of  his  tons  of  ihousaiuls.  pur- 
sue a  sloadv  uiaiuial  labour  cuiplo\  uicnt  which  I 
will  produce  him  little  more  than  a  respect- 
able living  ? 

At  the  present  tnomcnt,  when  a  very  re- 
markable speculation  is  carried  on  in  niul- j 
berry  trees  under  the  plausible  calculation 
that'the  raisin,?  of  silk  is  to  become  suddenly 
the  business  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  considered  rather 
presumptuous  to  call  in  question  the  propriety 
of  this  speculation,  and  to  exhibit  some  of  its 
probable  elVects.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
ri"ht  of  free  iJisci/ssion  will  not  be  denied 
even  bv  those  who  are  most  deeply  afiected 
with  tiie  mulberry  mania. 

The  pernicious  ctfects  of  speculation,  both 
on  the  individuals  engaged  in  it  and  on  the 
communilv,  are  so  generally  acknowledged, 
that  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
them  ;  and  yet  since  the  raging  of  the  niorus 
mania,  I  have  heard  the  monstrous  doctrine 
advanced,  that  if  a  man  has  money  to  pay  for 
what  he  purchases,  or  to  discharge  his  bets 
at  the  gaming  table,  he  can  neither  be  called 
a  speculator,  nor  a  gambler.  In  my  view, 
there  is  but  little  difference  between  a  specu- 
lator and  the  gambler  who  is  led  on  by  small 
gains  or  losses  until  he  becomes  so  perfectly 
infatuated,  that  he  would  venture  the  world, 
if  he  had  it,  on  a  single  cast  of  the  die. 

3Iany  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  will 
doubtless  remember  the  ruinous  speculation 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  Merino 
sheep,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  wool  was  to  become  immediately 
the  grand  staple  of  the  country — every  hill 
and  valley  was  to  echo  with  the  bleating  of 
sheep — every  farmer  was  to  raise  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  sudden 
riches  were  to  be  the  portion  of  every  inha- 
bitant of  these  fortunate  states.  But  it  was 
only  a  certain  kind  of  sheep,  viz:  the  Merino 
— that  was  to  accomplish  this  great  object — 
and  consequently  the  demand  for  them  was  to 
be  almost  unlimited  until  every  farmer  in  the 
country  became  supplied.  The  most  active 
and  enterprising  individuals  who  were  caught 
with  the  fever,  were  of  course  anxiou 
cure  the  earliest  supply,  and  make  contracts 
to  pay  the  most  extravagant  prices  for  all  the 
merino  lambs  that  could  be  furnished  them 
within  certain  periods.  The  bubble,  however, 
soon  burst,  and  ruin  followed  to  the  infatuated 
speculators  and  the  duped  farmers. 

Now,  instead  of  wool,  we  are  told  that  silk 
is  to  be  the  grand  staple  of  our  country 
every  female  and  all  the  children  in  the  land 
are  to  be  engaged  in  feeding  the  silk  worms, 
and  reeling  the  silk ;  we  are  all  to  become 
suddenly  rich,  and  casting  away  our  rough 
woollen  garments,  and  our  vile  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics,  our  precious  bodies  are  to  be 
wrapped  in  soft,  siken  folds!  And  as  a  par- 


ticular kind  of  sheep  was  to  work  the  won- 
ders of  wool,  so  it  has  been  discovered  that 
no  kind  of  mulberry  but  the  mnlticauUs  is 
worth  planting  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
silk,  nolvMlhslantliug  the  experience  of  other 
countries  lo  the  contrary.  From  this  great 
dlscoverv  has  resulted  one  of  the  most  re- 
marl^able  speculations  of  the  age.  It  is 
rapiillv  extending  amongst  all  classes,  and  in 
my  \  lew,  is  assiniiing  an  alarmin.g  character. 
We  hear  daily  reports  of  individuals  who 
have  made  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  rising  suddenly  from  poverty 
to  wealth,  and  the  storekeeper,  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  the  clerk,  the  teacher,  are 
dazzled  with  the  golden  vision,  and  rush  from 
their  useful  employment  into  the  giand  specu- 
lation. What,  let  me  seriously  enquire,  is  to 
be  the  end  of  all  this?  Is  it  not  time  to  pause 
and  examine  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
Babel  is  attempted  to  be  built?  That 
the  raising  of  silk  is  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance, and  also  attainable  in  this  country, 
perhaps,  be  generally  admitted;  but  that 
to  be  universally  adopted  this  year  or 
next,  and  that  it  will  be  so  profitable  as  to 
justify  the  present  extravagant  prices  of  the 
multicaulis,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  three  legislatui 
having  offered  a  premium  on  all  cocoons 
raised  within  their  several  states  within  cer- 
tain periods,  is  proof  enough  that  the  silk 
business  will  be  permanently  and  profitably 
established.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  the  members  of  those  law-making  bodies 
are  men  of  frail  judgment,  like  ourselves,  and 
may  possibly  be  influenced  by  otlier  motives 
than  those  purely  patriotic,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  legislative  duties.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  number  of  active  mulberry  speculators 
were  busily  engaged  during  the  last  winter, 
in  boring  the  members  of  one  of  these  legis- 
latures, and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they 
were  pretty  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the 
mulberry  fever,  for  it  is  said  that  after  pass- 
ing the  premium  law,  many  of  the  members 
hurried  home  to  plant  mulberries  and  make 
their  fortunes — not  by  raising  cocoons,  but 
by  selling  trees ! 

It  would  be  prudent  for  those  (if  there  are 
any  such,)  who  intend  to  plant  the  morus 
multicaulis  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  silk 
worms,  to  enquire  whether  it  is  so  entirely 
acclimated  that  by  no  possibility  their  whole 
plantations  could  be  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  by  a  very  severe  winter.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  of  the  tree  that  is 
above  the  ground,  is  frequently,  if  not  gene- 
rally, killed  in  this  latitude  by  the  frost ;  and 
from  this  it  seems  quite  probable  that  an  un- 
usually cold  winter,  or  one  of  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  mighl  destroy  the  roots.  I 
believe  it  is  a  universal  practice  amongst 
those  who  cultivate  the  multicaulis  for  sale, 
to  dig  them  up  in  the  autumn  and  secure 
them,  snug  and  warm,  in  cellars  or  other 
places  where  Jack-frost  cannot  lay  his  hand 
on  them  and  spoil  the  golden  dreams  of  their 
owners.  I  would,  therefore,  say  to  the  silk 
growers,  plant  at  least  one  half  your  stock  of 
the  white  Italian  or  some  other  hardy  variety. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  lo  be  presumed  that 


every  prudent  person  who  wishes  to  engage 
in  raising  silk,  will  calculate  the  cost ;  and  I 
think  he  will  find  that  the  prices  at  which 
the  morus  multicaulis  arc  sold,  are  not  only 
far  above  their  real  value,  but  much  higher 
than  a  silk  grower  can  aflbrd  to  give.  They 
are  so  easily  and  rapidly  propagated,  that  if 
no  speculation  existed  and  the  demand  was 
confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  silk  grower, 
they  could  be  purchased  at  one  fiftieth  of  the 
present  prices. 

After  considerable  enquiry,  I  believe  that 
of  the  many  thousands  of  trees  sold  in  Phila- 
delphia last  spring,  very  few,  if  any,  were 
purchased  for  any  other  purpose  than  specu- 
lation. If  a  farmer,  or  any  person  who  has 
a  few  acres  of  land,  wishes  to  raise  silk,  and 
thinks  it  desirable  to  have  say  one  thousand 
mulberry  trees,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
will  go  to  a  speculator  and  buy  that  number 
at  once,  paying  him  $750  for  them?  Would 
he  not  rather  purchase  one  hundred,  and  by 
proper  management  raise  one  thousand  from 
them  in  a  single  summer?  But  here  I  am 
told  that  he  is  losing  time  and  the  state  pre- 
mium, and  that  it  is  all  important  to  go  at 
once  into  the  business  if  he  expects  to  make 
his  fortune.  A  very  simple  calculation  will 
refute  this  doctrine.  The  difference  between 
the  cost  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
mulberry  trees  at  seventy-five  cents  each,  is 
$67.5,  which  sum  a  fanner  will  save  in  one 
summer  by  cultivating  his  one  thousand  trees 
himself.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  purchases  one  thousand  trees  at  once,  how 
many  cocoons  must  he  raise  to  repay  him  his 
$67.5  ?  and  what  an  amount  of  care  and  labour 
will  they  cost  him  compared  with  the  propa- 
gation of  one  thousand  trees.  It  seems  evi- 
dent then  that  where  all  are  planting  and 
propagating  trees  to  sell,  and  none  are  pur- 
chasing to  feed  silk  worms,  the  trade  must 
soon  come  to  a  close;  and  happy,  I  believe, 
it  would  be  for  the  community,  and  for  hun- 
dreds now  engaged  in  the  speculation,  if  this 
were  speedily  to  happen.  There  are  indivi- 
duals within  my  knowledge  who  wish  to  ven- 
ture all  they  have  and  more  in  the  specula- 
tion, hoping  it  will  continue  another  year  at 
least,  and  richly  repay  their  risk ;  thus  they 
and  thousands  more  will  be  led  on  to  ruin.  I 
have  met  with  very  few  speculators  who  be- 
lieve that  the  present  extravagant  prices  can 
be  long  maintained ;  but  they  say  we  will 
make  our  fortunes  while  the  fever  is  up.  Let 
me  ask  them  whether  there  must  not  be, 
eventually,  a  loss  sustained  somewhere,  equal 
to  the  whole  amount  of  gain  which  they  have 
put  into  their  pockets. 

In  throwing  my  views  on  this  subject  before 
the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  I  wish  to  call  their 
serious  attention  to  it,  hoping  the  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  evil  may  speedily  be  ar- 
rested. I  am  opposed  lo  all  speeul  ulons — in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  \\  o:<l — believ- 
ing them  lo  be  highly  injurious  to  those  on- 
gaged  in  them,  ruinous  to  the  conimunify, 
and  in  the  end,  destructive  to  the  interests 
and  success  of  whatever  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  them. 
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BAD  '1I35ES. 

Wrong  priiclicii  liiis  ils  orijriii  in  wiong  principles  of 

Wo  often  hear  tlic  opinion  advanced  by 
young  lai  iners,  and  someiimcs  by  otiiers,  that 
agiiciiilnre  is  a  bad  business,  no  money  is  to 
be  made  by  it,  that  the  times  that  have  passed 
by  were  much  more  propitious  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  and  in  fact  that  it  is  now 
ebb  tide  with  us,  the  golden  stream  having 
ceased  to  irrigate  our  fields.  These  opinions 
give  rise  to  despondence,  which  in  some  con 
stitutions  produce  a  high  degree  of  indolence 
in  others  it  excites  to  unsettlement  in  busi- 
ness, and  creates  a  desire  to  enter  c 
new  and  untried  project  which  it  is  supposed 
will  produce  a  retlow  of  the  golden  streams, 
which  it  is  taken  for  granted  have  for  some 
years  been  dried  up.  This  unsettlement  in 
business,  and  disposition  to  try  new  experi- 
ments, has  been  the  entire  ruin  of  thousands 
of  people  in  our  country  within  a  few  years 
Persons  leave  occupations  that  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  and  understand  something 
about,  and  embark  in  seme  new  and  untried 
concern  that  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of,  in 
the  fond  hope  of  realizing  some  golden  dream, 
at  the  same  time  entirely  forgetting  that  old 
and  sound  maxim,  that  there  is  no  learnini 
a  neiD  trade  without  paying  an  apprentice 
fee.  I  know  many,  who  have  paid  every  cent 
they  were  worth  in  the  world  as  an  appren- 
tice fee  for  learning  a  new  business,  and  were 
not  successful  in  acquiring  it  at  last ;  and  were 
landed  in  insolvency  and  ruin  in  the  bargain 
and  their  noses  kept  hard  pressed  on  tht 
grindstone  during  the  remainder  of  theii 
lives,  as  a  punishment  for  their  folly  in  de^ 
serting  an  honest  and  hotiourable  calling 
which  has  always  rewarded  those  who  have 
pursued  it  with  industry,  diligence,  care  and 
economy,  with  a  comfortable  and  even  luxu- 
rious subsistence,  moderate  and  wholesome 
acquisitions  of  property,  and  often  with  as 
much  wealth  as  was  good  either  for  its  pos- 
sessor or  those  to  whom  it  descended  by  in- 
heritance. Let  us  now  examine  how  the 
present  times  will  compare  with  the  by-gone 
days  in  which  the  old  folks  got  rich  by  farm- 
ing, and  see  where  the  advantage  lies.  Does 
not  grain  of  all  kinds,  butter,  poultry,  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  produce  sold  by 
a  farmer,  command  a  much  higher  price  now 
than  it  did  fifty  years  ago?  And  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  implements  of  agriculture,  clothing, 
and  articles  of  household  consumption  gene- 
rally, are  purchased  for  less  money  at  present, 
than  corresponding  articles  were  bought  for, 
half  a  century  since?  Whence  then,  is  farm- 
ing a  less  money  making  business  than  it  was 
in  times  that  are  gone  by?  We  must  search 
for  the  cause  of  this  discrepance,  if  it  really 
exists,  in  some  other  direction  than  the  one 
we  have  been  examining.  Perhaps  there  is 
on  the  whole  less  industry,  less  economy, 
less  good  management,  commingled  with  more 
extravagance,  more  unsettlement  in  families, 
and  more  travelling  about  in  search  of  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure,  instead  of  keeping  a  close 
look-out  for  these  at  home,  forgetting  the 
maxim  that  a  far?ner's  pleasure  ought  to  be 


where  his  bvsintss  is.  Some  assistance  may 
perhaps  be  furnished  in  solving  the  question 
of  new-times  vs.  old-times,  by  adverlmg  to 
the  history  of  a  worthy  old  mechanic 
became  rich  by  following  the  busines 
saddler  and  harness  maker  in  the  village  of 
Germantown  many  years  ago.  He  was  pru- 
dent, careful,  and  industrious,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  cat  his  brown  bread  first,  that  is 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  the 
sequence  was,  that  he  became  respectable 
and  rich,  and  then  he  could  eat  his  white 
bread  at  his  leisure,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
end  that  he  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  it,  so 
large  that  it  was  sufficient  to  supply  another 
generation.  This  old  gentleman  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  time  when  walking  the  street  of 
his  native  village  and  seeing  a  saddler's  shop, 
stepped  in  and  enquired  of  the  proprietor 
how  he  was  getting  along  in  his  business, 
The  reply  was  "  bad  enough.  Oh  I  Mr.  J., 
we  hav'nt  such  times  now  as  you  had  when 
you  followed  the  business;  we  have  to  pay 
high  prices  for  our  stock,  and  then  we  can't 
get  such  prices  for  our  work  as  you  did  many 
years  ago."  This  put  the  old  man  on  the 
enquiry  about  the  price  paid  for  leather, 
which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  less  than  it 
was  in  his  day  ;  and  then  followed  questions 
about  the  price  of  saddles,  bridles,  and  oth^ 
articles  sold  for;  when  it  was  found  that  the 
rates  at  which  they  were  sold  was  consider- 
ably more  than  he  had  received  for  the  same 
description  of  articles  in  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  business.  This  development 
led  the  old  gentleman  to  point  out  to  his 
young  neighbour  the  cause  which  he  appre- 
hended produced  the  hard  times  complained 
of,  and  to  give  him  some  hints  which  were 
not  altogether  lost.  He  observed  that  hard 
times  were  generally  of  people's  own  making, 
that  industry  and  economy,  care  and  close  at- 
tention to  business  were  much  more  liberally 
rewarded  at  that  time,  than  they  ever  had 
been  within  his  recollection,  and  that  if  he 
had  been  favoured  with  such  a  golden  harvest 
then  rewarded  the  mechanic,  his  property 
would  have  increased  to  more  than  twice  the 
amount  he  was  then  worth.  "  Avoid  extra- 
vagant expenses,"  said  he,  "  be  industrious, 
spend  less  than  you  earn,  be  careful  in  making 
investments,  and  if  you  are  favoured  to  live  to 
in  advanced  age  you  will  be  rich;  and  nine 
chances  to  ten  your  children  will  be  spoiled 
and  injured  by  it;  for  this  is  the  way  things 
work  in  this  country  :  every  body  almost  wish 
to  eat  their  white  bread  first,  and  then  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  brown  has  to  be  eaten 
last,  bitter  as  it  may  be,  and  it  don't  relish 
near  so  well  as  when  taken  t'other  end  fore- 
most. J.  J. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Spirituality  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation. 
I  have  been  much  interested  and  instructed 
in  the  perusal  of  our  late  valued  friend  John 
Barclay's  "  Preliminary  Observations"  to  the 
Life  of  Joseph  Pike,"  recently  published  in 
The  Friends'  Library."     They  are  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
evince  a  mind  deeply  concerned  and  engaged  j 


for  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety of  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  a  truly 
valuable  and  religiously  exercised  member. 
They  are  calculated  also  to  possess  additional 
interest,  and  a  peculiar  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion, from  being  as  it  were  a  farewell  legacy, 
and  among  his  last  labours  of  love  ;  having 
been  a  few  months  alter  removed  from  works 
to  rewards,  and,  as  we  humbly  trust,  joined 
to  the  just  of  all  generations,  in  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  rest.  It  remains  for  us,  who 
are  continued  yet  a  little  longer  on  the  stage 
of  action,  to  treasure  up,  and  to  profit  by  his 
admonitions  and  counsel.  My  own  mind  hag 
been  particularly  interested  with  the  testi- 
mony he  gives  of  his  experience,  with  regard 
to  the  occasional  perusal  of  the  controversial 
writings  of  Friends,  they  being  so  consonant 
with  my  own  sentiments.  "  That  William 
Penn,"  he  observes,  "  should  have  recom- 
mended his  friend  Joseph  Pike  to  read  con- 
troversy sometimes,  does  not  surprise  the 
editor,  for  he  is  free  to  confess,  that  with  re- 
ference to  his  own  religious  progress,  when 
of  all  periods  perhaps  he  was  in  the  most 
tender  and  desirable  state  of  mind,  the  perusal 
occasionally,  of  the  controversial  publications 
of  Friends,  had  a  most  strengthening,  deepen- 
ing, and  edifying  efl^ect  upon  him,  of  which 
he  feels  the  value  to  this  day  ;  and  persuaded 
he  is,  that  if  more  of  his  fellow  professors 
would  candidly,  deliberately,  and  in  a  humble, 
teachable  frame,  consult  such  substantial  de- 
fences and  illustrations  of  our  faith,  they  might 
some  of  them  become  sounder  advocates  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  all  would  be  in  less 
danger  of  leaning  to  their  own  judgment,  of 
being  caught  by  the  flimsy  interpretations  of 
later  time  put  upon  Holy  Scripture." 

Of  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  a  portion 
of  our  time  being  occupied  in  this  way  more 
generally  than  I  believe  to  be  the  cast 
have  no  doubt.  1  believe  it  would  prove  to 
many  as  a  school  of  discipline,  wherein, 
through  Divine  aid,  we  would  be  instructed  ; 

would  be  enabled  to  make  clear  distinc- 
tions, to  discriminate  between  thing  and  thing, 
to  discern  truth  from  error,  however  specious- 
ly disguised,  and  however  insidiously  proposed 
for  our  acceptance.  Our  predecessors  in  the 
blessed  and  unchangeable  truth,  were, 
many  of  them,  much  engaged  in  controversy, 
as  opposers  one  after  another  arose;  they 
shrunk  not  from  the  work  of  their  day,  but 
nobly  defended  the  cause,  dearer  to  them 
than  their  natural  lives.  Being,  doubtless, 
says  J.  Barclay,  "  adequately  accoutred 
by  the  Captain  of  "the  Lord's  host,  with  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  the  armour  of  right- 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
whereby  they  were  enal)led  to  with.*«tand,  in 
the  evil  day,  to  quench  in  a  good  degree  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,  to  clear  the  truth, 
to  convince  many  gainsayers,  and  to  be  them- 
selves clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men  ;  having 
not  spared,  nor  shrunk  from  plain  dealing 
and  faithtul  warning.  They  strove  lawfully, 
they  kept  the  faith,  and  their  habitations  in 
the  truth,  also  their  ranks  in  righteousness, 
being  evidently  owned  and  blessed  in  their 
deeds,  according  to  their  measures,  &c."  It 
is  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  error. 
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and  not  the  fjrpositig  of  //,  by  which  the  unity 
ot'the  body  is  broken;  that  unity  which  is  so 
precious  and  invaluablo  ;  it  c;in  only  stand  on 
a  peiiuancnt  basis — own  lliat  ot'  iniiiiulahlo 
iinclianiieablo  truth.  Tlio  iniroi!uo;ion  of  oi  idi 
is  ot't  times  prosontoJ  nnilor  voiy  dis-iiisoil 
and  specious  appearances;  and  as  tailhl'iihicss 
towards  our  iiol\  Head  is  inaniiamod,  many 
would  bo  made  quick  of  diseernment,  in  hi's 
fear,  to  the  delecting-  and  e\p>.,<m;j;  thereot', 
and  enabled  to  .<tand  nohle  advocates  tor  his 
cause.  It  appears  to  me  tl;crc  is  no  part  of 
the  taitii  wo  pioless  more  important,  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  none  tisat  it  is  more  essential 
that  we  preserve  and  niainiain  in\  iohite,  and 
none  in  which  there  is  a  greater  mark  of 
distinction  and  dillerencc  between  ourselves 
as  a  reli;:ions  Society  and  most  other  bodies 
of  protesting  Cl'.rislians.  Our  earlj'  Friends, 
while  holiling  in  common  with  these  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
yet  in  coming  out  from  among  them,  believed 
they  saw  into  the  more  spiritual  nature  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  and  were  concerned 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
internal  principle  and  seed  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory,  a 
manifestation  whereof  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal. 

By  it,  says  Robert  Barclay,  "  by  this  in- 
ward git't,  grace,  and  light,  both  those  that 
have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,  come  to 
have  Jesus  brought  forth  in  them,  and  to  have 
the  saving  and  sanctified  use  of  all  outward 
helps  and  advantages  ;  and  also  by  this  same 
light  that  all  may  come  to  be  saved  ;  and  that 
God  calls,  invites,  and  strives  with  all  in  a 
day,  and  saveth  many,  to  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  meet  to  convey  this  outward  knowledge  ; 
therefore  we,  having  the  experience  of  this 
light  in  our  hearts,  even  Jesus  revealed  in  us, 
cannot  cease  to  proclaim  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  arisen  in  it,  crying  out  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  '  Come  and  see  one  that  has  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  have  done ;  is  not  this  the 
Christ  V  That  others  may  come  and  feel  the 
same  in  themselves,  and  may  know,  that  that 
little  small  thing  that  reproves  them  in  their 
hearts,  however  they  have  despised  and  ne- 
glected it,  is  nothing  less  than  the  Gospel 
preached  in  them,  Christ,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  being  in  and  by  that  seed, 
seeking  to  save  their  souls."  "This  is  that 
universal,  evangelical  principle,  in  and  by 
which  this  salvation  of  Christ  is  exhibited  to 
all  men,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Scythian  and 
barbarian,  of  whatsoever  country  or  kindred 
he  be  ;  and  therefore  God  hath  raised  up  unto 
himself,  in  this  our  age,  faithful  witnesses  and 
evangelists,  to  preach  again  his  everlasting 
Gospel,  and  to  direct  all,  as  well  the  High 
Professors  who  boast  of  the  law  and  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  outward  knowledge  of  Christ, 
as  the  heathen  that  know  not  him  that  way, 
that  they  may  all  come  to  mind  the  light  in 
them,  and  know  Christ  in  them,  '  the  Just 
One,  whom  they  have  so  long  killed  and  mnde 
merry  over,  and  he  hath  not  resisted  ;'  and 
give  up  their  sins,  iniquities,  false  faith,  pro- 
fessions, and  outside  righteousness,  to  be  cru- 
cified by  the  power  of  his  cross  in  them ;  so 


as  thev  may  know  Christ  within  to  be  the 
hope  of  glory,  and  may  come  to  w-alk  in  his 
light  and  bo  saved,  who  is  that  true  light  that 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  comelh  into  the 
world."  "  As  many  as  resist  not  this  light, 
but  receive  the  same,  it  becomes  in  them  a 
holy,  pure,  and  spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth 
holiness,  righteousness,  purity,  and  all  those 
oiIkm-  b'esscd  tViiits  which  are  acceptable  to 
Ciod  ;  by  which  holy  birth,  to  wit,  Jesus 
Christ  [brmcd  within  us,  and  working  his 
works  in  us,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so  are  we 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the 
Apostle's  words,  '  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.'  '  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " — Barclay's 
Apology,  p.  194,  5,  6." 

A  Friend. 


Sami/cl  Forster,  of  Stockport,  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land, died  Smo.  25//»,  1837,  aged  20. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  much  beloved  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintance.  He  was  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  during  the  last  winter  had  been 
mostly  confined  to  the  house.  He  was  very 
reserved  in  his  communications  on  religious 
subjects  ;  and  his  father  believing  him  to  be 
secretly  exercised  in  regard  to  his  eternal 
state,  took  an  opportunity  to  converse  with 
him  thereon,  and  to  enquire  whether  there 
was  any  thing  that  particularly  pressed  upon 
his  mind.  He  said  there  was  one  or  two 
things  of  which  he  wished  to  speak,  and  which 
had  been  a  source  of  sorrow  to  him  ;  and  he 
appeared  to  be  much  relieved  by  the  commu- 
nication. 

On  the  12th  of  3d  mo.  a  friend  paid  him 
an  acceptable  visit,  and  having  addressed  him 
in  a  very  affectionate  manner,  he  was  com- 
forted thereby.  In  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  a  neighbour  calling  to  see  him,  Sam- 
uel mentioned  the  precariousness  of  his  own 
situation,  and  said,  though  it  sometimes  ap- 
peared hard  to  him,  to  leave  those  he  so  ten- 
derly loved,  yet  he  strove  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God  ;  and  afterwards,  when  left 
alone  with  his  sisters,  he  said,  "Oh!  that  it 
may  please  my  Heavenly  Father  to  give  me 
an  assurance,  that  all  will  be  well  before  He 
takes  me  hence."  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  attacked  with  extreme  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  threatened  his  speedy  dissolution  ; 
whilst  in  this  state  of  severe  sufferings  he 
several  times  exclaimed  : — "  Oh  !  for  an  assu- 
rance, a  slight  assurance  ;  and  once  said, 
"  This  is  awful."  After  a  while  he  revived, 
and  then  said  :  "  I  am  not  going  yet;  I  be- 
lieve  I  have  much  more  to  suffer." 

The  following  day  he  read  an  account,  con- 
taining .some  expressions  of  his  dear  mother's 
when  in  her  last  illness.  The  perusal  of  it 
affected  him  exceedingly  ;  and  he  said  ho  was 
afraid  he  should  have  much  to  suffer  before 
he  was  fitted  for  his  final  change.  His  mind 
became  increasingly  exerci-sed  in  relation  to 
a  preparation  for  eternity.    The  night  of  the 


14th  was  a  remarkably  trying  one,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  heard  in  supplication, 
saying,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  ;  cast  not 
a  poor  sinner  from  Thee."  The  next  morn- 
ing he  spoke  of  this  exercise,  and  said,  his 
poor  mind  had  been  as  it  were  "  riven  asun- 
der." 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  said  he  was 
very  comfortable.  On  being  requested  to  try 
some  fresh  medicine  he  said,  "  Surely  you 
do  not  wish  to  keep  me  here  at  so  much  trou- 
ble to  yourselves,  and  in  so  much  suffering  ; 
when  it  can  only  be  for  a  short  time  ?"  He 
then  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  the  kindness,  the  love, 
the  infinite  kindness  of  the  Almighty  to  me! 
The  feeling  of  sweet  comfort  that  I  have  had 
for  the  last  two  hours,  surpasses  every  thing 
this  world  can  possibly  give.  I  have  been  at 
t  ho  gates  of  Paradise.  Oh  the  joys  that  I  have 
felt  !  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  only  to  knock, 
and  they  would  be  opened  to  me." 

One  of  his  brothers  coming  into  the  room, 
he  addressed  him  in  a  very  aflectionate  man- 
ner, reminding  him  of  the  many  happy  days 
they  had  spent  together.  He  then  adverted 
to  his  present  situation,  saying;  "Is  not  this 
a  very  different  scene  to  what  thou  hast  pic- 
tured a  death-bed  in  thy  own  imagination  ? 
Do  I  not  seem  happy,  very  happy  ?  I  have 
enjoyed  more  happiness  within  these  last  two 
hours  than  all  the  world  can  afford."  Then 
he  urged  him  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
to  live  a  circumspect  life,  and  to  discharge 
his  duties  in  a  proper  manner,  which  he 
pointed  out  to  him  very  clearly  ;  his  counte- 
nance, during  this  time,  evinced  a  most  en- 
gaging expression ; — such  energy  and  love 
pervaded  it,  that  it  was  animating  to  behold: 
his  spirit  seemed  embued  with  heavenly  love. 

He  continued  daily  declining,  and  was  often 
in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind.  One  evening, 
after  a  time  of  close  exercise,  he  spoke  in  the 
following  manner:  "Oh  the  kindness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  !  the  great  kindness  to  us 
poor  mortals,  fallen  lower  than  the  beasts,  aye 
lower  than  the  very  reptiles  ;  and  what  He 
[Jesus]  suffered  for  us  on  the  Mount  !  Oh  ! 
the  consideration  of  it  is  enough  to  rend  our 
hearts. — I  never  had  such  a  view  of  it  before." 
"  I  am  still  here,  I  have  several  times  been, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  ready  to  enter  into  joy, 
and  I  have  again  revived  ; — you  cannot  con- 
ceive the  disappointment  and  anguish  I  have 
felt,  when  thus  I  have  recovered  and  found  I 
was  mortal,  mortal  still."  After  giving  some 
excellent  advice  to  his  brother,  he  said  :  "  It 
may  appear  strange  to  you  that  I  should  give 
such  advice  ;  I  know  the  great  pow  er  of  sin  ; 
I  have  felt  it,  and  I  have  found  an  all-sufli- 
cient  Saviour  ;  and  his  good  providence  has 
helped  me."  He  then  spake  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  being  able  to  address  him  again  and 
added  :  "  Whether  I  do  or  not,  I  can  lay  iny 
hand  upon  my  heart  and  say — not  my  will 
but  thine  be  done,  O  Lord  !" 

On  the  23d,  after  a  very  severe  attack,  his 
dissolution  appeared  to  be  rapidly  approaching; 
and  he  lay  for  some  time  in  groat  pain  :  at 
length  he  said  in  an  audible  voice  :  "  Strong 
in  death  as  in  life."  On  being  asked  who  wa-- 
so,  he  replied,  "  The  Lord."  Soon  after  he 
bade  his  near  relations  a  most  atlectionaio 
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TUB  FRIEND. 


iarowoll  ;  uI'icm-  \\\uc\\  his  mind  seemed  re- 
iCLisc-(l  tioin  all  (lutward  tilings.  He  liad,  at 
latt-i  vals,  ooiisidoniblc  siiilcring,  but  was  kept 
ia  giwil  patience  to  the  end. 

TllK  (JUKAT  CJLOCK. 
The  history  of  most  countries  may  be 
likened  to  a  great  clock :  we  see  the  hands 
move,  and  liear  the  hours  strike;  but  we  can- 
not see  and  examine  the  works  by  which  the 
hands  are  set  in  motion,  and  the  hours  are 
made  to  strike.  With  the  history  of  the 
.Tews,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  In  their  case 
God  has  lifted  up  the  veil,  which  mostly 
covers  his  dealings  with  mankind:  he  has 
shown  us  the  inside  of  the  clock,  and  given 
us  the  means  of  observing  how  the  wheels 
and  pulleys  act  upon  the  hands.  In  other 
words,  he  iias  set  before  us  in  the  Bible,  how 
entirely  the  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  piety  and  true  religion  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  truth  appertaining  to  what  is 
called  political  wisdom,  so  useful,  so  impor- 
tant, so  indispensable  to  be  known  and  kept 
in  mind.  In  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
we  see  this  truth  set  forth,  not  once  and 
again,  but  in  every  page.  The  sun  does  not 
ripen  the  wheat  more  regularly  or  more  con- 
stantly, than  God's  favour  attends  the  Jews, 
and  prospers  them,  when  they  are  steadfast 
to  walk  in  his  paths.  Nor  are  weeds  of  all 
kinds  more  certain  to  spring  up  in  a  neglected 
piece  of  ground,  than  God's  judgments  to  fall 
on  the  children  of  Israel,  whenever  their 
hearts  are  set  on  evil. 

I  was  comparing  the  world  and  its  goings 
on  to  a  clock.  If  a  savage  were  to  see  a 
clock,  and  were  not  to  be  told  that  there  are 
works  which  make  it  go,  he  would  probably 
fancy  it  a  live  creature,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
the  hands  went  of  themselves.  But  after 
being  shown  the  works  of  any  one  clock,  af- 
ter some  person  had  explained  to  him  the 
uses  of  the  wheels,  and  the  pendulum,  and 
the  other  parts,  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  out  that  other  clocks  move  on 
somewhat  of  the  same  principle ;  and  he 
would  never  fall  back  into  his  former  igno- 
rant conceit,  that  the  hands  of  any  clock 
could  go  of  their  own  accord.  The  mistake 
which  I  have  supposed  this  ignorant  savage 
to  make  about  the  going  on  of  the  clock,  is 
the  very  same  which  the  ignorant  and  irreli- 
gious are  wont  to  make  about  the  goings  on 
of  nations.  They  only  see  the  outside  of 
things.  They  will  talk  by  the  hour  about 
the  strength  of  armies,  the  size  of  fleets,  the 
amount  of  revenues;  they  will  tell  you,  that 
such  a  kingdom  has  done  well,  because  it 
had  this  or  that  at 'a  man  at  its  head;  while 
such  another  kingdom  has  fallen  into  decay, 
because  its  manufactures  have  been  neglect- 
ed, and  its  trade  managed  upon  unwise  prin- 
ciples. Deeper  than  this  the  irreligious  go 
not.  They  never  look  within,  at  the  religious 
spirit  and  moral  character  of  the  people. 
Much  less  do  they  think  of  the  great  Clock- 
maker,  who  regulates  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  who  alone  can  wind  them  up,  and  with- 
out whom  they  are  sure  to  go  down.  Accord- 
ing to  these  persons,  a  nation  goes  of  itself. 


But  they  who  have  duly  learnt  the  lessons 
given  us  by  the  Jewish  history  in  the  Bible, 
— they  who  have  been  let  in  to  nearer  view 
of  the  secrets  of  God's  workmanship,  and 
have  been  taught  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  it  is  righteousness  which 
exaltelh  a  nation,  and  that  thrones  are  esta- 
blished by  holiness,— such  persons  are  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  the  goings  on  of  the  world 
much  more  piously,  and  much  more  wisely. 
They  refer  every  thing  to  God's  providence. 
They  try  to  trace  the  workings  of  his  will 
throughout  the  web  of  human  affairs;  being 
well  aware  that,  unless  they  follow  its  guid- 
ance, they  can  never  hope  to  unravel  so  tan- 
gled a  knot.  Above  all,  they  do  their  best, 
if  I  may  so  say,  to  obtain  God's  favour  for 
their  own  country,  knowing  that,  if  he  will 
but  smile  upon  it,  its  safety  and  happiness  are 
secured. — Hare's  Sermons. 


Extraordinary  Produce. — In  this  town 
was  recently  gathered  from  a  small  goose- 
berry tree  called  the  Leader,  the  branches  of 
which  are  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  long, 
307  berries,  from  3  to  4|  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Five  pecks  of  gooseberries  were 
also  gathered  of  the  Crown  Bob  kind  from 
one  tree  out  of  the  same  garden. — Derby  Re- 
porter. 

GLUTTONY. 

Prompted  by  instinct's  never-erring  power, 
Eacli  creature  knows  its  proper  aliment; 
But  man  the  commoners  ol  nature  feeds. 
Directed,  bounded,  by  this  power  within. 
Their  cravings  are  well  aim'd  :  voluptuous  man 
Is  by  superior  faculties  misled  ; 
Misled  from  pleasure  even  in  quest  of  joy  : 
Sated  with  nature's  boons,  what  thousands  seek. 
With  dishes  tortur'd  from  their  native  taste, 
And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite! 
Is  this  for  pleasure  ?  learn  a  juster  taste  ! 
And  know  that  temperance  is  true  luxury. 

Beyond  the  sense 
Of  light  refection,  at  the  genial  board 
Indulge  not  often  ;  nor  protract  the  feast 
To  dull  satiety  ;  till  soft  and  slow 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on  Ih'  expansive  soul, 
Oppress'd  and  smother'd  the  celestial  fire. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Prestrving  Health. 


ELEVENT5I  MONTH,  10,  1838. 


From  that  useful  and  well  conducted  pe- 
riodical the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  the  merits  of 
which  we  are  glad  to  find  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  our  agricultural  friends,  we  have 
copied  two  good  articles  to-day,  one  of  which 
sve  would  particularly  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  in  danger 
of  being,  overtaken  by  the  mulberry  epidemic. 
Its  premonitory  intimations  are  not  unworthy 
the  regard  of  the  wisest  of  them,  and  possibly 
may  save  some  from  a  disastrous  issue. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  the  com- 
mittee which  has  control  of  the  arrangements 


for  Friends'  Reading  Rooms,  contemplate 
making  provision,  if  practicable,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  lectures  on  various  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  during  the  winter  months ;  of 
which  the  announcement  below  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  precursor.  The  subject  pro- 
posed for  discussion.  Hygiene,  or  relating  to 
Health,  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  all,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  ability  of  Dr.  Coates  to  render 
it  both  attractive  and  highly  instructive.  We 
shall  therefore  anticipate  a  full  attendance. 

FRIENDS'   READING  ROOM. 
LECTURES. 

On  fifth  day  evening,  the  15lh  instant,  at 
seven  o'clock.  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Coates  will 
commence  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hygiene  ; 
to  be  continued  on  each  fifth  day  evening  un- 
til completed. 

Persons  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  rooms 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  a  female  friend 
with  them. 

A  female  teacher  is  wanted  for  a  school  for 
coloured  girls  in  the  house  on  Wager  street, 
belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Samuel  Mason, 
Jr.,  No  68,  North  Seventh  street ;  Marma- 
DuiiE  C.  CorE,  No.  210,  Race  street;  or  B. 
II.  Wardek,  No.  179,  Vine  street. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Concord  Auxiliary- 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
Friends'  meeting  house  Middletown,  on  second 
day,  the  I2th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Sec'y. 

11th  mo.  3d,  1838. 

Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School. 
Doctor  Daniel  Williams  and  wife  having 
thought  it  right  for  them  to  give  up  to  take 
charge  of  this  institution  as  superintendents^ 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  having  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  concern  sur- 
mount some  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  new 
engagements  of  the  kind,  and  to  know  that 
its  prospects  are  now  more  cheering  ;  pro- 
pose retiring  at  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, which  will  take  place  in  third  month 
next.  We  give  this  brief  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  hope  that  some  qualified 
Friends  will  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  institution  as  to  offer  to  fill  the 
station. 

Application  may  be  made  to  George  W. 
Taylor,  Philadelphia,  or  Henry  Crew,  Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  of  tenth  month,  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  Sarah  W.  wife  of  George  M. 
[iaverstick,  and  daughter  of  John  S.  WhitalL  Al- 
though  she  endured  great  conflict  of  mind  during  he» 
illness,  yet  relying  on  and  "trusting  in  her  Redeemer," 
she  departed  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immoriality. 

 at  Bloosburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  instant^ 

of  consumption,  Mary  E.  Smith,  recently  of  this  city, 
widow  of  Charles  E.  Smith,  in  the  55lh  year  of  her 
age.   
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILK. 

We  copy  this  article  from  one  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge."  Its  details  are  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  interest  readers  generally, 
and  especially  those  under  the  silk-raising 
excitement.  In  respect  to  one  of  the  varieties 
mentioned,  may  it  not  be  a  proper  subject  for 
consideration,  whether  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  here  is  not  worth  making  ? 

The  high  price  of  silk,  consequent  on  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  rearing  the  silk-worm, 
has  induced  scientific  persons  in  Europe  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  some 
other  substance  which  might  possess  the  same 
qualities,  and  be  procurable  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
The  silk  of  the  spider,  not  the  cobweb,  but 
the  silky  thread  which  the  female  spins  round 
her  eggs,  was  tried  in  France  in  the  last 
century  ;  a  very  fair  silk  was  produced,  of 
which  specimens  are  shown  in  some  collec- 
tions of  curiosities  in  this  country  :  but  the 
feeding  and  keeping  spiders  was  found  to  be  a 
task  of  great  difficulty  ;  the  quarrelsome  dis- 
position of  the  insects  was  easily  roused,  they 
were  constantly  fighting,  and  numbers  were 
killed  daily.  This  caused  the  experiment  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  Pinna  maritima,  a  shell-fish  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  also  produces  a  thread,  of 
which  a  very  strong  and  beautiful  silk  may 
be  made.  A  manufacture  of  this  material 
existed  some  years  smce  at  Palermo,  at 
which  caps,  gloves,  and  stockings  were  made  ; 
but  the  produce  is  much  dearer  than  the  silk 
of  the  common  mulberry-worm,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  can  ever  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  any  thing  more  than  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Saturnia 
Pyri,  a  moth  found  in  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
and  Styria,  has  been  found  to  produce  a  silky 
material ;  but  it  is  weak,  and  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  rearing  the  cnterpillar, 
which  dies  if  it  is  not  constantly  attended. 

The  warm  climate  and  prodigious  variety 
of  insects  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  has 
recently  induced  Europeans  to  examine  such 
parts  of  that  quarter  ol  the  world  as  are  open 
to  them,  with  a  view  to  finding  other  caler- 


pillars  which  produce  silk  as  well  as  (he  com- 
mon silk-worm,  and  perhaps  also  some  kinds 
which  may  be  able  to  feed  themselves  and 
spin  their  webs  in  a  wild  stale,  without  de- 
manding the  plantation  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
the  unremitting  attendance  which  that  insect 
requires.  It  has  been  long  known  that  several 
species  of  wild  silk-worms  exist  in  India,  and 
millions  of  cocoons  are  annually  collected  in 
the  jungles  of  that  country  and  brought  to  the 
silk  factories  of  Calcutta  :  it  is  said  that  these 
insects  cannot  be  domesticated,  because  the 
moths  take  flight  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  keeping  them  under  a  mus- 
quito  curtain,  and  found  to  answer;  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  a  country  where  they 
are  produced  and  maintained  spontaneously  in 
great  abundance,  there  would  be  little  advan- 
tage in  domesticating  them,  unless  the  pro- 
duce were  greatly  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  the  experiment  does  not  state.  The 
only  attention  now  required  is  to  gather  the 
cocoons  when  formed  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
in  some  parts  of  India,  the  natives  remove 
the  young  worms  from  the  jungles,  and  trans- 
fer them  to  trees  which  grow  near  their  own 
dwellings,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  liable,  and 
where  the  cocoons  can  be  more  easily  col- 
lected. 

The  province  of  Assam,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  which  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Burmese  war  was  nearly  closed 
against  Europeans,  is  now  an  English  depend- 
ency :  its  resources  have  been  investigated, 
and,  among  a  variety  of  hitherto  unknown 
productions,  nearly  a  dozen  species  of  silk- 
worms have  been  found  there,  some  of  which 
have  been  long  cultivated  by  the  Assamese, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  produce  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  One  of  these 
is  the  muga-worm,  which  feeds  on  a  variety 
of  trees,  and  is  never  reared  in  the  house. 
We  may  begin  our  account  of  the  muga  from 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  which  are  deposited 
by  the  females  on  wisps  of  dry  grass.  These 
wisps  the  natives  expose  to  the  sun  for  about 
ten  days,  when  a  few  worms  begin  to  show 
themselves.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  a 
tree  which  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  as  the  young  worms  hatch  successively, 
they  find  their  way  one  after  another  to  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  To  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  the  ground,  fresh  plantain  leaves 
are  tied  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
crawl;  if  any  worms  fall  off,  they  are  care- 
fully picked  up  and  replaced  on  the  tree, 
round  which  the  ground  is  cleared  of  jungle 
that  they  may  be  more  readily  seen  if  they 
fall.    When  once  placed  upon  the  tree,  the 


worms  feed  themselves,  and  so  far  they  cause 
much  less  trouble  than  the  mulberry-worms, 
which  must  have  the  leaves  brought  to  them  ; 
but  they  must  not  by  any  means  be  left  to 
themselves,  as  they  are  subject  to  the  assaults 
of  many  enemies.  The  first  against  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  them  is  the  ant,  which 
must  be  destroyed  before  the  worm  is  placed 
upon  the  tree.  To  effect  this  the  trunk  is 
rubbed  with  molasses,  and  hung  with  fish  and 
dead  toads  and  frogs  ;  and  the  ants,  who  are 
collected  by  the  smell,  are  burned  by  fire; 
this  process  is  repeated  until  not  an  ant  is  left 
near  the  tree.  The  worms,  when  they  grow 
larger,  are  tempting  morsels  for  many  birds, 
which  lie  in  wait  upon  the  neighbouring  trees, 
and  never  fail  to  pick  off  a  few  when  not 
closely  watched.  Their  nocturnal  enemies 
are  rats,  bats,  and  owls,  whose  ravages  can 
never  be  entirely  prevented.  The  worm 
thrives  best  and  produces  the  finest  silk  in 
dry  weather  ;  but  it  is  not  seriously  injured 
by  rain  unless  very  heavy,  as  it  invariably 
conceals  itself  under  the  leaves  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  shower.  It  soon  destroys  all  the 
leaves  of  one  tree,  and  is  then  removed  to 
another,  by  means  of  bamboo  dishes  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  long  poles,  which  are  raised 
among  the  branches  ;  it  crawls  upon  these 
dishes,  which  are  then  placed  against  a  fresh 
tree,  to  the  leaves  of  which  the  hungry  worm 
soon  finds  its  way.  During  thirty  days  the 
muga-worm  remains  upon  the  tree ;  it  has 
four  moultings  like  the  ordinary  silk-worm, 
but  requires  no  particular  attention  on  that 
account.  At  length  when  ready  to  spin  it 
begins  to  descend  the  tree,  but  is  stopped  by 
the  circle  of  plantain  leaves.  Here  it  is 
gathered  in  baskets,  brought  into  the  house, 
and  placed  beneath  bundles  of  dried  leaves 
suspended  from  the  roof :  in  these  bundles 
they  spin  their  cocoons,  which  are  generally 
stuck  two  or  three  together. 

The  process  is  after  this  not  very  ditibrent 
from  that  employed  with  the  common  silk- 
worm. The  cocoons,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  are  selected  for  the  next  brood,  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  to  destroy  the 
chrysalis;  they  are  then  boiled  for  an  hour  in 
a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and  wound  ofi';  not 
reeled  in  one  continuous  thread  like  common 
silk,  but  spun  like  cotton  or  worsted.  This 
of  course  produces  a  thicker  and  harsher 
thread,  but  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
follow  a  better  method  ;  (hough  it  is  likely 
that  fiirther  experimen(s  and  greater  skill 
may  be  found  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The 
separa(ion  of  the  worms  before  spinning  would 
probably  keep  the  cocoons  more  perfect,  and 
consequently  easier  to  wind  oft'.  It  woult) 
also  be  necessary  to  prevent  piercing  the  co- 
coons;  a  practice  resorted  to  by  the  hil 
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tribes  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  at  the  chry- 
salis, which  they  consider  a  great  dainty  : 
this  of  course  destroys  the  continuity  of  the 
thread. 

The  muga  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
the  mulbt-rry-worm.  It  measures,  when  full 
grown,  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and  is 
then  transparent,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  small  red  and  brown  spots  ;  it  makes  a 
cocoon  about  two  inches  long,  and  of  propor- 
tionate thickness.  It  feeds  on  a  variety  of 
trees,  most  of  which  spring  up  spontaneously 
in  spots  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  or 
cotton,  and  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce vary  according  to  the  species  of  tree  on 
which  the  worm  is  fed.  These  trees  are 
usually  transplanted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  to  whose  com- 
fort the  manufacture  of  muga-silk  largely 
contributes ;  as  it  affords  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion to  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  the 
family,  whose  services  would  be  unavailable 
for  any  other  object  :  in  fact,  except  at  hatch- 
ing and  spinning-time,  these  worms  require 
little  more  than  close  watching  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  enemies  ;  and  this  can  be  done  by 
children  or  very  old  persons,  or  by  those  who 
are  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  or  basket 
making,  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  peas- 
antry of  Assam. 

The  total  duration  of  a  breed  of  worms  is 
about  seventy  days,  and  it  is  repeated  five 
times  in  the  year.  An  acre  of  land  produces 
about  fifty  thousand  cocoons  per  annum,  mak- 
ing twenty-five  pounds  of  silk,  which  is  worth 
from  61.  to  1l.  of  our  money.  It  is  estimated 
that  50,000  lbs.  are  annually  made  in  Assam, 
of  which  somewhat  less  than  half  is  exported. 
It  sells  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  is 
woven  into  cloth  for  scarfs,  turbans,  sashes, 
and  similar  articles. 

Another  valuable  and  important  silk-worm 
is  the  eria,  or  arindy  worm.  This  is  reared 
entirely  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  and 
is  fed  chiefly  on  the  palma  Christi,  or  castor- 
oil  plant,  which  requires  little  culture.  Al- 
though the  eria-worm  is  reared  wholly  under 
cover,  it  does  not  demand  so  much  attention 
as  the  mulberry-worrn ;  though  there  is  no 
very  important  difference  in  their  manage- 
ment. When  they  spin,  they  are  put  into 
baskets  filled  with  dry  leaves,  in  which  they 
make  their  cocoons,  like  the  muga-worms,  in 
bunches,  of  two  or  three  together.  The 
worms  before  they  spin  are  either  white  or 
green,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  white 
ones  invariably  spin  red  silk,  and  the  green 
ones  white.  They  are  not  reeled,  but  spun 
like  the  muga  cocoons. 

It  is  conjectured  that  more  than  80,000 
pounds  of  eria  silk  are  made  annually  in  As- 
sam, and  nearly  all  this  large  quantity  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country  :  it  is  the  constant  dress 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and,  in  the  cold  season, 
of  the  richer  also.  The  stuffs  made  from  it 
are  at  first  coarse  and  stiffi",  but  repeated 
washings  cause  them  to  become  silky,  soft, 
and  glossy. 

The  cultivation  of  this  worm  appears  to  be 
worth  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  it ;  it  grows  rapidly,  and  twelve 
broods  have  been  perfected  in  one  year.  It 


is  reared  in  almost  every  house  in  Assam,  and 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent.  The  silk, 
though  coarse,  is  warm  and  durable,  and  may 
be  bought  in  the  cocoon  at  little  more  than  a 
shilling  a  pound.  One  account  of  it  says,  "  It 
gives  a  cloth  of  seemingly  loose  coarse  tex- 
ture, but  of  incredible  durability  ;  the  life  of 
one  person  being  seldom  sufficient  to  wear 
out  a  garment  made  of  it,  so  that  the  same 
piece  descends  from  mother  to  daughter."  A 
small  sample  sent  to  England  was  judged  by 
some  manufacturers  to  be  an  excellent  article 
for  making  shawls  like  those  of  Cashmere. 
In  addition  to  the  silk,  the  castor-oil  which  is 
produced  from  the  palma  Christi  might  also 
be  taken  into  the  account,  as  little  or  no  injury 
results  to  the  plant  from  stripping  it  of  leaves 
to  feed  the  worms. 

The  other  recently  discovered  silk-worms 
are  of  less  importance  at  present,  though  some 
of  them  are  likely  to  be  useful  eventually. 

One  sort,  the  deo-muga,  produces  a  beau- 
tiful thread  of  great  lustre,  and  though  now 
confined  to  Assam,  feeds  upon  the  pipala  tree 
(ficus  religiosa)  which  grows  abundantly  all 
over  India.  Another  sort  is  of  a  very  large 
size,  the  moths  measuring  ten  inches  from 
wing  to  wing.  Of  several  others  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  as  yet  scarcely 
known ;  but  as  the  attention  of  Europeans  in 
India  has  been  called  to  this  subject,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  really  valuable  sort  will  long 
remain  undiscovered. 

From  tlie  Farmeis'  Cabinet. 

Duties  Performed  hy  a  Good  Fa7'nier. 

Every  duty  faithfully  performed  halli  its  reward. 

The  approach  of  winter  always  induces  the 
thoughtful,  careful  and  industrious  farmer  to 
look  about  him  to  see  that  he  is  prepared  to 
meet  so  boisterous  and  inclement  a  season  of 
the  year  in  the  best  possible  manner.  His 
windows,  his  doors,  and  the  roofs  of  his  build- 
ings, are  all  examined,  and  if  necessary,  made 
tight  and  secure.  His  barn  and  stables  are 
looked  to  and  put  in  good  order.  His  sheep, 
and  hags,  and  poultry  have  all  comfortable, 
dry  lodgings  prepared  for  them  in  due  sea- 
son, for  he  knows  that  no  animal  can  thrive 
and  do  well,  that  is  not  well  housed,  and  well 
fed,  and  every  way  made  clean  and  comfort- 
able. His  potatoes,  his  sugar  beets,  his  tur- 
nips, and  all  his  winter  fruits  and  vegetables, 
are  well  secured  against  frost  and  placed  in 
such  positions  that  ready  access  can  be  had 
to  them  when  necessary,  without  subjecting 
them  to  danger  of  injury  by  exposure  to  the 
weather-  His  fuel  is  so  arranged  and  pre- 
pared for  current  use  that  his  family  can  pro- 
cure it  without  any  unnecessary  exposure  to 
the  rude  blasts  of  winter.  His  fields  and 
meadpws  are  kept  closed  during  the  winter 
and  early  part  of  spring  ;  so  that  animals  may 
not  be  permitted  to  ramble  over  them  and 
injure  his  grounds.  His  barn  yard  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  his  cattle  never  leave  it  during 
the  period  of  winter  feedmg,  by  which  means 
he  saves  all  their  manure  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  his  crops.  His  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  tools  are  all  carefully  housed  and 
arranged  in  good  order,  so  that  they  can  be 


had  when  wanted  for  use.  His  garden,  in 
which  not  a  weed  has  been  permitted  to  per- 
fect and  scatter  its  seed  during  the  autumn, 
is  thrown  up  into  ridges  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  separated  only  by  trenches  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  beds;  this  he  knows 
exposes  the  soil  to  the  meliorating  inffuence 
of  the  frost,  destroys  the  grubs  and  worms 
which  seek  refuge  during  the  winter,  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  induces  the  ground  moles  to 
look  out  for  dryer  and  warmer  lodgings  else- 
where. By  this  plan  of  ridging  his  garden 
in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the 
spring,  his  beds  are  dry  and  warm,  and  admit 
of  being  levelled  and  worked  at  once,  long 
before  flat,  wet  ground  can  with  propriety  be 
moved  by  the  spade;  this  enables  his  family 
to  have  a  supply  of  garden  vegetables  several 
weeks  earlier  than  those  who  have  less  intel- 
ligence or  industry  ;  the  deeper  tilth  and  more 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  also  in- 
creases the  growth  of  his  plants,  and  enables 
them  the  better  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  contingencies  of  either  very  dry  or  very 
wet  seasons. 

During  the  evenings,  that  are  now  growing 
long,  his  wife  and  daughters  are  industriously 
engaged  in  light  but  necessary  household  du- 
ties ;  while  the  boys  are  reading  instructive, 
useful  books,  and  among  them  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  both  on 
account  of  its  variety  and  its  practical  utility; 
this  furnishes  texts  for  rational  and  improving 
conversation,  vvhich  cultivates  and  improves 
their  minds  and  warms  their  affections,  and 
produces  on  them  even  a  greater  effect,  than 
ridging  and  trenching  the  garden  does  on  the 
vegetables.  On  the  Sabbath,  he  with  his  fa- 
mily attends  a  place  of  worship,  to  obtain  re- 
ligious instruction  and  consolation,  deeming 
that  of  infinite  importance  to  himself  and 
those  about  him.  The  good  farmer  has  his 
mind  often  turned  in  reverend  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Great  and  Good  Hus- 
bandman, his  landlord,  under  whom  he  holds 
his  tenure,  and  who,  he  knows,  will,  at  some 
period  not  very  remote,  summon  him  to  appear 
before  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship when  he  shall  be  no  longer  steward  ;  he 
therefore  endeavours  to  preserve  himself  and 
his  family  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the 
great  summons  that  will  warn  him  off,  so 
that  he  may  appear  with  joy,  and  not  with 
grief,  to  render  an  account  to  his  great  Bene- 
factor and  Master  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether  they 
be  evil.  Abraham. 

From  the  same. 
MULBERRY  TREES. 
I  agree  entirely  with  your  correspondent 
T.  S.  P.  (vol.  ii.  p.  21  of  the  Cabinet,)  in  con- 
sidering the  Maclaura,  or  Ossage  Orange,  the 
very  best  plant  known  to  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  hedge,  and  regret  exceedingly 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  seed.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, I  would  recommend  a  near  relative, 
which,  although  it  bears  no  thorns,  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hedge,  and 
source  of  supply  to  a  multitude  of  silk-worms. 
I  allude  to  the  Italian  white  mulberry  tree. 
This,  when  the  mania  for  growing  the  multi- 
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caulis  has  passed  away,  (as  it  certainly  must 
in  a  lew  years,)  will  again  be  used  for  Icedino; 
them.  The  seed  may  bo  sown  in  a  bed.  ami 
the  trees  transplanted  at  one  year  oKl.  (•> 
where  they  are  intondril  to  rcMiain  in  llio 
hedge  row",  say  twelve  ineiies  apart.  Ivccj- 
thcm  headed  down  to  make  them  bush  oui 
from  the  root,  then  begin  at  the  right  liand 
end  of  the  row.  and  pass  a  shoot  on  the  inside 
of  the  seeond,  and  the  outside  of  the  third 
tree;  roiurning.  pass  a  shoot  from  the  third 
on  the  outside  of  (lie  second,  and  inside  of  the 
first  tree,  interlacing  them  m  this  manner,  at 
a  distance  of  about  si\  or  eight  inches  from 
each  other,  the  whole  length  of  the  row. — 
This  will  form  a  t'once  f.ir  the  support  of  the 
other  shoots,  winch  will  in  three  or  four  years 
be  so  tu  ni  and  compact,  as  to  contine  any  cat- 
tle whatever.  You  will  then  have  a  good 
hedge,  I'loni  which  you  may  at  any  time  cut 
with  a  briar  hook  or  other  implement,  as  ma- 
ny twigs  with  their  leaves,  as  is  required,  and 
the  more  you  cut  them  the  firmer  they  will 
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LniE  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

Who  don't  love  good  fruit  ? 
The  eflect  of  lime  on  orchards  and  on 
grounds  in  which  fruit  trees  are  planted,  is 
stated  to  be  very  beneficial;  it  improves  their 
health,  and  promotes  their  growth,  and  it  is 
said  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
food  or  pasture  of  the  trees  is  increased  in 
quantity  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  ap- 
plication, and  it  is  doubtless  an  important 
agent  in  destroying  the  grubs  and  worms, 
hich  are  so  destructive  to  fruit  trees  by  the 
wounds  which  they  inflict,  as  well  on  the 
tender,  absorbent  fibres  of  the  roots,  as  on  the 
branches  and  trunk. 

The  good  etfects  of  lime  on  apple  and 
peach  trees  is  perceptible  in  a  short  time,  and 
it  is  believed  equal  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  its  application,  by  all  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees. 

Let  us  try  it  without  delay,  for  it  is  uni- 
versally known  that  good  fruit  is  never  pro- 
duced by  an  unhealthy  tree.  B. 

EGGS  AjVD  poultry. 

Among  all  nations,  and  throughout  all 
grades  of  society,  eggs  have  been  a  favourite 
food.  But  in  all  our  cities,  and  particularly 
in  winter,  they  are  held  at  such  prices  that 
few  families  can  afford  to  use  them  at  all ; 
and  even  those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
consider  them  too  expensive  for  common  food. 

There  is  no  need  of  this.  Every  family, 
or  nearly  every  family,  can,  with  very  little 
trouble,  have  eggs  in  plenty  during  the  whole 
year:  and  of  all  the  animals  domesticated  for 
the  use  of  man,  the  common  dunghill  fowl  is 
capable  of  yielding  the  greatest  possible  profit 
to  the  owner. 

In  the  month  of  November,  I  put  apart 
eleven  hens  and  a  cock,  gave  them  a  small 
chamber  in  a  wood-house,  defended  from 
storms,  and  with  an  opening  to  the  south. 
Their  food,  water,  and  lime,  were  placed  on 
shelves  convenient  for  them,  with  warm  nests 


and  chalk  nest-eggs  in  plenty.  These  li 
continueil  to  lay  eggs  through  the  winter. 
From  these  eleven  hens,  I  received  an  average 
ol"  six  C'.'i^s  daily  din  ing  the  winter;  and  when- 
o\  er  an\  one  of  them  was  disposed  to  set,  viz. 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  cluck,  she  was  sepa- 
rated hoiw  the  others  by  a  grated  partition 
and  her  apartment  darkened;  these  cluckers 
were  uell  attended,  and  well  fed;  they  could 
see,  and  partially  associate  through  their 
grates  with  the  other  fowls,  and  as  soon  as 
any  one  of  these  prisoners  began  to  sing, 
was  liberated,  and  would  very  soon  lay  e  _ 
It  is  a  pleasant  recreation  to  feed  and  tend  a 
bevv  of  laying  hens;  they  may  be  tamed  so 
as  to  follow  the  children,  and  will  lay  in  any 
box. 

Egg  shells  contain  lime,  and  in  the  winter, 
when  the  earth  is  bound  with  frost,  or  coverec 
with  snow,  if  lime  is  not  provided  for  them, 
they  will  not  lay,  or  if  they  do,  the  eggs  must 
of  necessity,  be  without  shells.  Old  rubbish 
lime,  from  old  chimneys,  and  old  buildings,  is 
proper,  and  only  needs  to  be  broken  for  them. 
They  will  often  attempt  to  swallow  pieces  of 
lime  plaster  as  large  as  walnuts. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  wheat  is 
best  grain  for  them,  but  I  doubt  it ;  they  will 
sing  over  Indian  corn  with  more  animation, 
than  over  any  other  grain.  The  singing  hen 
will  certainly  lay  eggs,  if  she  finds  all  things 
agreeable  to  her ;  but  the  hen  is  much  a 
prude,  as  watchful  as  a  weasel,  and  as  fasti- 
dious as  a  hypocrite ;  she  must,  she  will, 
have  secrecy  and  mystery  about  her  nest; 
e3  es  but  her  own  must  be  averted  ;  follow 
her,  or  watch  her,  and  she  will  forsake  hei 
nest,  and  stop  laying,  she  is  best  pleased  with 
a  box  covered  at  top,  with  a  backside  aper- 
ture for  light,  and  a  side  door  by  which  she 

1  escape  unseen. 

A  farmer  may  keep  an  hundred  fowls  in 
I  barn,  may  suffer  them  to  trample  upon, 
and  destroy  his  mows  of  wheat,  and  other 
grains,  and  still  have  fewer  eggs  than  the 
cottager  who  keeps  a  single  dozen,  who  pro. 
vides  secret  nests,  chalk  eggs,  pounded  brick, 
plenty  of  Indian  corn,  lime,  water,  and  gravel, 
for  them ;  and  who  takes  care  that  his  hens 
are  not  disturbed  about  their  nest.  Three 
chalk  eggs  in  a  nest  are  better  than  a  single 
nest  egg,  and  large  eggs  please  them  ;  I  have 
often  smiled  to  see  them  fondle  round  and  lay 
into  a  nest  of  geese  eggs.  Pullets  will  com- 
menCii  laying  earlier  in  life,  where  nests  and 
!ggs  are  plenty,  and  where  other  hens  are 
cackling  around  them. 

A  dozen  dunghill  fowls,  shut  up  away  from 
other  means  of  obtaining  food,  will  require 
something  more  than  a  quart  of  Indian  corn 
day;  I  think  fifteen  bushels  a  year  a  fair 
provision  for  them.  But  more  or  less,  let 
them  always  have  enough  by  them;  and  after 
they  have  become  habituated  to  find  enough, 
at  all  times  a  plenty  in  their  little  manger, 
they  take  but  a  few  kernels  at  a  time,  except 
just  before  retiring  to  roost,  when  they  will 
take  nearly  a  spoonful  into  their  crops ;  but 
just  so  sure  as  their  provision  comes  to  them 
scanted  or  irregularly,  so  surely  they  will 
raven  up  a  whole  crop-full  at  a  time,  and  will 
stop  laying. 


A  single  dozen  fowls,  properly  attended, 
will  furnish  a  fiimily  with  more  than  2,000 
eggs  in  a  year,  and  100  full  grown  chickens 
for  fiill  and  winter  store.  The  expense  of 
feeding  the  dozen  fowls  will  not  amount  to 
eighteen  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  They  may 
be  kept  in  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
and  will  do  as  well  shut  up  the  year  round  as 
to  run  at  large;  and  a  grated  room,  well 
lighted,  ten  feet  by  five,  partitioned  from  any 
stable  or  other  out-house,  is  suflicient  for  the 
dozen  fowls,  with  their  roosting  place,  nests 
and  feeding  troughs. 

At  the  proper  season,  viz. :  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  five  or  six  hens  will  hatch  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  fifty  or  sixty  chickens 
given  to  one  hen.  Two  hens  will  take  care 
of  100  chickens  well  enough,  until  they  begin 
to  climb  their  little  stick  roosts  ;  they  should 
then  bo  separated  from  the  hens  entirely; 
they  will  wander  less,  and  do  better  away 
from  the  fowls'.  I  have  often  kept  the  chick- 
ens in  my  garden  ;  they  keep  the  May  bugs 
and  other  insects  away  from  the  vines,  &c. 

In  cases  of  confining  fowls  in  summer,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  ground  room 
should  be  chosen  :  or  it  will  do  just  as  well, 
to  set  into  their  pen,  boxes  of  dried  sand,  or 
kiln-dried,  well  pulverized  earth,  for  them  to 
wallow  in,  in  warm  weather. — Late  paper. 


VILLAGE  LIGHTED  BY  NATURAL  GAS. 

The  village  of  Fredonia,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  presents  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon.  I  was  detained  there  a  day 
in  October  of  last  year,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  it  at  leisure.  The  village 
is  forty  miles  from  Buffido,  and  about  two 
from  Lake  Erie ;  a  small  but  rapid  stream, 
called  the  Canadoway,  passes  through  it,  and 
after  turning  several  mills  discharges  itself 
into  the  lake  below  ;  near  the  mouth  is  a  small 
harbour  with  a  light-house.  While  removing 
an  old  mill,  which  stood  partly  over  this 
stream,  in  Fredonia,  three  years  since,  some 
bubbles  were  observed  to  break  frequently 
from  the  water,  and  on  trial  were  found  to  be 
inflammable.  A  company  was  formed,  and  a 
hole  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  being 
bored  through  the  rock,  a  soft  fetid  limestone, 
the  gas  left  its  natural  channel  and  ascended 
through  this.  A  gasometer  was  then  con- 
structed, with  a  small  house  for  its  protection, 
and  pipes  being  laid,  the  gas  is  conveyed 
through  the  whole  village.  One  hundred 
lights  are  fed  from  it,  more  or  less,  at  an  e.x- 
pense  of  one  dollar  and  a-half  yearly  for  each. 
The  flame  is  large,  but  not  so  strong  or 
brilliant  as  that  from  gas  in  our  cities;  it  is, 
however,  in  high  favour  with  the  inhabitants. 
The  gasometer,  I  found  on  measurement,  col- 
lected eighty-eight  cubic  feet  in  twelve  hours 
during  the  day  ;  but  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  it  told  me  that  more  might  be  procured 

th  a  larger  apparatus.  About  a  mile  from 
the  village,  and  in  the  same  stream,  it  comes 
up  in  quasitities  four  or  five  times  as  great. 
The  contractor  for  the  light-house  purchased 
the  right  to  it,  and  laid  pipes  to  the  lake,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  make  it  descend,  the 
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difterence  in  elevation  being  very  great.  It 
preferred  its  own  natural  channels,  and  bub- 
bled up  beyond  the  reach  of  his  gasometer. 
The  gas  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  beds  of  bituminous  coal  ; 
the  only  rock  visible,  however,  here,  and  to  a 
great  extent  on  both  sides  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  fetid  limestone. 

Cui-ious  method  of  finding  the  Owner  of  Stolen 
Property. 

A  few  nights  since.  Sergeant  Reaves,  of 
the  M  Division  of  Police,  (London,)  stopped 
a  man  carrying  something  bulky  in  a  sack 
through  Snow's  fields.  The  sergeant  ques- 
tioned the  man  as  to  the  contents  of  the  sack, 
and  where  he  was  taking  it  at  that  late  hour 
;  f  the  night,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  fellow 
Jirew  down  his  load  and  made  a  hasty  re- 
treat. In  Reaves'  attempt  to  follow  the  tugi- 
tive  he  fell  over  the  sack  and  hurt  himself 
seriously,  and  was  unable  to  pursue  him. 
Upon  opening  the  bag  it  was  found  to  contain 
twenty-seven  live  pigeons,  which  the  sergeant 
took  to  ihe  station  in  Southwark  bridge  road, 
where  in  the  morning  a  consultation  was  held 
among  the  police  officers,  about  the  readiest 
way  of  discovering  the  real  owner  of  the  birds, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  one  should  be 
taken  from  the  sack  and  set  at  liberty,  with  a 
label  attached  to  its  leg,  informing  the  person 
owning  it  where  the  rest  of  its  companions 
were  to  be  seen.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  after. the 
pigeon's  departure,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Longlane, 
Bermondsey,  came  to  the  station  and  claimed 
the  pigeons  as  his  property,  which  had  been 
stolen,  on  the  night  previous,  from  his  pre- 
rnises,  and  they  were  delivered  up  to  him. 
—London  Paper. 

Exportation  from  Ireland. — There  were 
imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  Ire- 
land, during  the  year  1837,  84,710  oxen  and 
cows,  316  calves,  225,050  sheep,  24,669 
lambs,  595,422  pigs,  3,414  horses,  319  mules  ; 
the  value  of  which  is  computed  to  be  above 
three  millions  sterling.  Grain  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  agricultural  produce  to  an  im- 
mense amount  were  likewise  imported  from 
Ireland :  and  it  has  been  stated  on  good  au- 
thority, that  the  value  of  the  single  article 
poultry-feathers,  annually  brought  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  exceeds  £500,000. 

Temperature  of  the  Polar  Circle. — Captain 
Back  says,  in  his  '  Journey  to  the  Arctic  Sea,' 
that  he  frequently  pursued  his  astronomical 
observations  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
70°  below  zero.  '<  Such  indeed  (he  remarks) 
■was  the  abstraction  of  heat,  that,  with  eight 
large  logs  of  dry  wood  in  the  fireplace  of  a 
small  room,  I  could  not  get  the  thermometer 
higher  than  12°  plus.  Ink  and  paint  froze. 
The  sextant  cases,  and  boxes  of  seasoned  wood, 
principally  fir,  all  split.  Nor  was  the  sensa- 
tion particularly  agreeable  to  our  persons  ; 
the  skin  of  the  hands  especially  became  dry, 
cracked,  and  opened  into  unsightly  and  smart- 
ing gashes,  which  we  were  obliged  to  anoint 


with  grease.  On  one  occasion,  after  washing 
my  face  within  three  feet  of  the  fire,  my  hair 
was  actually  clotted  with  ice  before  I  had 
time  to  dry  it.  From  these  facts  some  idea 
may,  perhaps,  be  formed  of  the  excessive  cold. 
It  seen)ed  to  have  driven  all  living  things  from 
us  :  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  a  few 
white  partridges  about,  but  even  these,  hardy 
as  they  are,  had  disappeared.  Once,  indeed, 
a  solitary  raven,  whose  croak  made  me  run 
out  to  look  at  him,  swept  round  the  house, 
but  immediately  winged  his  flight  to  the  west- 
ward. Nothing  but  the  passing  wind  broke 
the  awful  solitude  of  this  barren  and  desolate 
spot." 

A  Blind  Sculptor. — The  name  of  Giovanni 
Gonelli,a  Tuscan,  may  be  mentioned  as  illus- 
trating a  very  singular  fact.  After  studying 
sculpture  till  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  totally  lost  his  sight  at  Mantua,  during  its 
siege  in  1630.  He  still  continued,  however, 
to  labour  at  his  profession,  sculpturing  strik- 
ing likenesses  of  several  individuals  of  high 
rank,  and  at  length  of  the  pope  himself  (Ur- 
ban VIII).  "  Facendo,"  as  Baldinucci,  in 
his  quaint  manner,  expresses  it,  "  che  Vvffizio 
degli  occhi  facessero  le  mani."  He  even 
sculptured  from  memory,  the  likeness  of  a 
young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  attached 
before  losing  his  sight. — Court  Gazette. 

A  needle,  which  had  remained  in  the  foot 
of  an  unfortunate  individual  of  Jersey  City 
more  than  a  fortnight,  after  baffling  every  at- 
tempt at  its  extraction,  was  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a  magnet. 

Choice  of  a  Profession. — Parents  and 
friends  too  often  forget  that  in  determining 
the  future  pursuits  of  the  young  under  their 
care,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  profession  be  re- 
spectable or  lucrative,  or  one  in  which  the 
youth  may  be  expected  to  succeed  by  means 
of  family  influence  ;  in  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  talents,  the  disposition,  the  natural  bent 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual  immediately 
concerned  ;  for  if  this  most  important  item  be 
omitted  in  their  calculations,  the  probability 
is,  that  if  he  have  any  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, they  will  seriously  mar  his  happiness, 
while  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  promote  it. — Curtis  on  Heult/k^ 

On  Judging  Justly. — A  perfectly  just  and 
sound  mind  is  a  rare  and  invaluable  gift.  But 
it  is  still  much  more  unusual  to  see  such  a 
mind  unbiassed  in  all  its  actings.  God  has 
given  this  soundness  of  mind  but  to  few;  and 
a  very  small  numbci-  of  those  few  escape  the 
bias  of  some  predilection,  perhaps  habitually 
operating  ;  and  none  are  at  all  times,  and  per- 
fectly, free.  I  once  saw  this  subject  forcibly 
illustrated.  A  watchmaker  told  me  that  a 
gentleman  had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into 
his  hands  that  went  irregularly.  It  was  as  per- 
fect a  piece  of  work  as  was  over  made.  He  took 
it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twenty 
times.  No  manner  of  defect  was  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  yet  the  watch  went  intolerably. 


At  last  it  struck  him  that  possibly  the  balance' 
wheel  might  have  been  near  a  magnet.  On 
applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspi- 
cions true.  Here  was  all  the  mischief.  The 
steel-work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  watch  had 
a  perpetual  influence  on  its  motions ;  and  the 
watch  went  as  well  as  possible  with  a  new 
wheel.  If  the  soundest  mind  be  magnetised 
by  any  predilection,  it  must  act  irregularly. — 
Cecil. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
A  FEW  THOUGHTS. 
The  influence  of  flattery  is  a  subject  which 
has  often  occupied  my  mind.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  an  evil  effect  upon  him  who  gives 
it,  as  well  as  upon  him  who  receives  it. 
He  who  flatters  another  does  not  follow 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  in 
whose  lips  was  found  no  guile,  and  who 
oftentimes  openly  and  plainly  reproved  the 
Jews  for  their  outside  religion,  their  seeming 
righteousness.  Man,  and  it  hath  seemed  to 
me  more  especially  in  the  present  day,  is 
prone  to  flatter:  it  appears  to  have  become  a 
needful  resource  with  many,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  friendship  and  esteem  of  others.  But 
who  are  our,  best  friends?  Surely  they  are 
not  those  who  are  always  speaking  unto  us 
smooth  things,  settling  us  down  contentedly 
at  our  ease,  when  we  have  need  to  be  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  our  own  vileness  and  wicked- 
ness. Very  true  it  is  that  the  application  of 
oil  and  of  healing  balsam  is  far  more  pleasant 
than  the  probing  instrument :  but  should  not 
the  proud  flesh,  and  all  that  is  impure,  be  re- 
moved, before  the  wound  can  be  properly  and 
efl^ictually  healed?  But  we  love  to  take  our 
ease,  and  when  pleasant  things  are  spoken  to 
us  we  can  readily  induce  ourselves  to  believe 
that  it  is  our  real  state  and  condition ;  but 
when  the  language  is  close  and  searching, 
showing  us  that  we  are  indeed  "  poor  and 
miserable,  and  blind  and  naked,"  giving  us  to 
see  wherein  we  have  erred,  then  it  is  that  we 
are  disposed  to  push  it  off,  and  think  it  does 
not  apply  to  us. 

In  the  23d  chapter  of  Jeremiah  I  find  the 
following  language  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the 
prophets  that  prophecy  unto  you ;  they  make 
you  vain,  they  speak  a  vision  of  their  own 
"hearts,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord."  Oh  !  how  important  it  is  that  both 
older  and  younger  should  be  very  watchful 
that  their  words  be  always  truth,  that  they  be 
not  men-pleasers,  but  wilJingly  and  nobly 
stand  for  the  truth,  though  for  their  strictness, 
plain  preaching  and  freedom,  they  may  re- 
ceive the  scorns  and  sneers  of  the  world. 
"Open  jebuke  is  better  than  secret  love  ; 
faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  but  the 
kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful."  I  believe 
if  there  wero  but  more  of  this  wounding  of  our 
friends,  from  an  earnest  desire  for  iheir  wel- 
fare, there  would  be  amongst  us  more  growth 
in  the  Truth.  We  should  then  prove  that  wo 
did  not  shrink  from  becoming  fools  for  His 
name's  sake,  and  that  the  language  of  our 
lips  was  not  flattery,  but  plain  unvarnished 
truth. 

nth  mo.  1838. 
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For  ••  The  Frici.d." 
TE.VC  HIXG  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

I  have  recently  received  from  a  friend  a 
small  pamplilct  with  the  title,  "  On  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends: 
London,  — which  appears  to  me  cal- 

culaied  to  bo  useful  in  holding  up  to  our  own 
members,  as  well  as  other  persons,  this 
cardinal  feature  of  Gospel  Truth,  essentially 
connected  as  it  is  with  whatever  is  living 
and  practical  in  religion,  and  all  that  renders 
it  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight.  I  have 
therefore  forwarded  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Friend,  being  as  follows  ;  viz. — 

On  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  ike  Teaching  of 

the  Ho!;/  Sjiirit,  as  held  by  the  Society  of 

Friends.     London  :  Darton  and  Harvey, 

Gracechurch-strcet.  1838. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and,  believing  them  to 
convey  to  ninn  a  declaration  of  the  dealings 
of  God  with  his  people  in  past  ages — of  his 
statutes,  judgments,  and  mercy,  and  above  all, 
as  containing  the  message  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  and  peace  through  Jesus  Christ;  they 
have  always  tau^^ht  that  these  writings  are  to 
be  reverently  received,  diligently  read,  and 
their  commands  faithfully  obeyed. 

In  full  accordance  with  these  writings  they 
have  ever  believed — that  there  is  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  of  whom  are  all  things — 
that  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  who  was  glorified  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever, — and  that  there  is 
one  Hoi}'  Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  the  leader,  sanctifier,  and  com- 
forter of  his  people  ;  and  that  these  three  are 
one  God.  And,  though  shunning  some  scho- 
lastic terms,  they  have  ever  held,  without  any 
mystification,  the  real  manhood  as  well  as  the 
deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  the  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God,  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  amongst  us  ;  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
of  whom  the  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  to 
Malachi,  so  largely  speaks,  and  whose  offices 
in  the  church  were  prefigured  in  various  types 
under  the  Mosaic  covenant. 

They  believe  that  man,  as  he  stands  in  the 
fall,  is  separated,  alienated  in  his  nature,  from 
God  ;  that  we  have  all  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God,  and  are  therefore  exposed 
to  divine  wrath  ;  and  that  it  is  solely  through 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  that  we  are 
again  brought  into  reconciliation  with  Him, 
receiving  (he  remission  of  our  sins  through 
one  propitiatory  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
and  sanctification  of  heart,  through  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  early  Friends  frequently  declared  that 
they  believed  in  no  natural  principle  or  power 
in  man  to  discover  divine  truth,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble him.  to  turn  elfectually  to  God;  but  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  experimental 
conviction,  that  by  the  immediate  power  of 
his  Spirit  they  were  convinced  of  sin;  led  lo 
deep  repentance  for  sin  ;  to  trust  alone  to  the 


free  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins;  and  to  experience  the 
purification  of  their  hearts  by  the  baptism  of 
his  Spirit. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  great  practical 
work  that  they  urged  so  earnestly  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  influence.  They  appealed  to  men, 
whether  they  did  not  know  the  convictions  for 
sin  in  their  own  hearts,  and  besought  them  to 
attend  to  them  as  the  monitions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  calling  them  unto  Christ,  that  they 
might  become  partakers  of  the  covenant  of 
his  grace,  and  know  through  Him  true  union 
and  peace  with  God. 

They  esteemed  it  no  derogation  to  the 
character  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  it  was 
in  the  strictest  accordance  with  its  scope  and 
letter,  to  maintain  that  some  measure  of  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  immedi- 
ately granted  to  man  ever  since  his  fall,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  restoration,  and  as  the 
spring  and  principle  of  all  true  knowledge  and 
holiness  ;  and  that  a  larger  measure  of  this 
grace — a  fuller  communication  between  God 
and  his  people,  was  the  peculiar  feature  and 
privilege  of  the  Christian  covenant. 

Neither  did  they  imagine  that  they  with- 
drew one  iota  from  the  character  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  as  having  been  the  sacrifice  for  our 
sins  on  the  cross,  and  as  still  ever  living  at  the 
right-hand  of  the  Father,  as  our  high-priest 
and  intercessor,  when  they  asserted,  as  they 
believed,  on  the  full  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that,  as  the  "  true  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"* 
Christ  had  been  spiritually  present  with  man- 
kind in  every  age  ;  that  with  him  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  righteous  patriarchs  walked  ; 
that  he  followed  and  instructed  the  children 
of  Israel ;  and  that  he  is  still  present  with 
the  objects  of  his  redeeming  love,  calling  them 
by  his  grace,  and,  when  converted  to  Him, 
dwelling  with  them  as  their  Bishop,  Teacher, 
and  King. 

When  the  apostle  John  declares,  that  Christ 
"  was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  we  appre- 
hend that  he  speaks  not  only  with  reference 
to  that  light  which  shone  forth  in  himself 
when  personally  on  earth,  but  also  of  his  en- 
lightening grace  bestowed  in  measure  upon 
all  men  as  the  objects  of  his  redeeming  love 
in  every  age. 

When  our  Lord,  after  his  ascension,  in  the 
revelation  which  he  made  to  his  servant  John, 
declared,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me  ;"t  we  apprehend 
that  he  spoke  of  those  gracious  visitations, 
which,  by  his  Spirit,  he  makes  to  the  souls  of 
men  in  their  unregenerate  state,  to  call  them 
to  repentance  ;  and  of  that  union  with  him 
which  takes  place  in,  and  is  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of,  the  renewed  soul.  This  privi- 
lege is  spoken  of,  on  another  occasion,  by  our 
Lord,  where  he  says,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  words  :  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him       and  again  to  his 

»  John,  i.  9.       t  Rev.  iii.  20.       t  Jolin,  xiv.  2H. 


disciples,  shortly  before  his  ascension,  "  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."*  This  spiritual  intercourse  the 
Society  of  Friends  do  believe  to  be  sensible 
and  immediate,  both  as  it  regards  the  first 
enlightenment  of  the  soul,  its  spiritual  disci- 
pline, and  its  fuller  and  more  constant  realiz- 
ation of  the  divine  presence.  And  when  our 
Saviour  said,  for  the  encouragement  of  his 
disciples,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them,"")"  we  believe  he  spoke  of  his  imme- 
diate spiritual  presence  in  the  midst  of  his 
church,  that  is,  not  of  a  mere  outward  asso- 
ciation  of  professors,  but  of  the  few  or  the 
many  living  spiritual  disciples,  in  everyplace, 
under  ever)'  name,  and  in  every  age. 

In  accordance  with  these  declarations  of  our 
Lord  are  numerous  passages  in  the  epistolary 
writings  of  the  New  Testam.ent.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  says,  "  Now  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  and, 
"  Know  ye  not  your  ownselves,  how  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?"§ 
and,  when  he  says,  "If  Christ  be  in  you,  the 
body  is  dead  because  of  (as  regards)  sin  ;  but 
the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  (as  regards)  righte- 
ousness ;  but  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you.  He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you  ;"||  and  when  in  writing  to 
the  Colossian  believers,  he  uses  these  words, 
"Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  appre- 
hend that  he  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
by  his  Spirit,  granted  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  soul  to  God,  and  keeping  it  in  true 
union  with  him.  We  do  not  com''ound  to- 
gether the  striving  and  convicting  reproofs  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  with  that  which 
may  more  especially  be  called  his  indwelling 
presence  ; — but  we  conceive  that  we  have 
apostolic  authority  for  exhorting  our  young 
persons,  and  others,  to  mind  the  convictions 
of  the  Spiritof  Christ  in  them;  and,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  preceding  as  well  as  of  various 
other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  appre- 
hend that  we  are  justified  in  holding,  as  we  do, 
the  doctrine  of  the  continued  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  his  people,  and  of  the 
spiritual  appropriation  of  all  the  benefits  of 
his  coming,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension, 
and  of  the  participation,  in  the  soul  by  living 
faith,  of  his  body  and  blood. 

It  was  this  spiritual  appropriation,  this  in- 
ward knowledge  of  Christ  in  all  his  gracious 
offices ;  not  in  opposition  to  the  outward 
knowledge,  but  certainly  in  opposition  to  the 
resting'  in  the  outward  knowledge,  which  the 
early  Friends  pressed  so  earnestly.  Strongly 
and  frequently  did  they  assert,  that  their  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  heart  was  not  subversive  of  a  simple  un- 
sophisticated belief  in  all  that  is  revealed  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  relative  to  the  char- 
acter and  offices  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  It 
was  indeed,  to  Him,  not  in  part,  but  in  whole, 
that  they  called  men  ;  and,  whilst  insisting  on 

*  Matthew,  xxviii.  20. 
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tho  actual  iuH-i>ssily  ofii  cliange  of  heart  for  ac- 
ceiMaiK-o  witli  Coii,  they  tineloubtedly  believed 
that  it  was  diilv  thnuigli  his  mercy  in  Christ 
as  ilu-  UocK'onier  of  men,  by  the  oflering  of 
his  boiK  (Ml  tho  cMDss,  that  they  received  the 
remission  of  ihoir  sins;  and  that  it  was  alone 
to  the  power  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
had  purchased  for  them  by  his  blood,  that 
they  attributed  their  ability  to  do  any  good 
work.  Christ  being  thus  the  autlior  and  fin- 
isher of  their  faith,  and  their  only  hope  of 
eternal  life. 

We  apprehend,  that  whatever  were  the 
spiritual  privileges  possessed  by  the  Jew,  or 
symbolized  in  the  economy  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
they  are  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Christian 
chuFcli.  The  sacrifices  under  the  law  set 
forth  that  one  propitiation,  which,  being  ap- 
plied by  living  faith  to  the  burthened  con- 
science, gives  the  remission  of  sins;  and  the 
Divine  Presence  within  the  innermost  vail, 
(from  which  the  high-priest  received  the  spe- 
cial commands  for  the  government  of  the 
people,)  is  now,  we  reverently  believe,  in  the 
midst  of  his  church,  ready  to  direct  and  guide 
it  by  his  secret  counsels,  and  to  govern  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  truly  wait  on  Him. 

The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  in  regard  to 
the  new  covenant,  which  was  to  supercede 
that  of  the  law,  appears  to  us  strongly  to  sup- 
port our  views  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel 
day.  "  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts:  and  I 
will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to 
me  a  people :  and  they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  bro- 
ther, saying.  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall 
know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."* 

When  our  blessed  Lord  said,  "  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  wa- 
ter,"! tlis  apostle  who  records  the  words 
says,  "  but  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive ;":}: 
signifying,  we  apprehend,  that  the  supply  of 
their  spiritual  wants  should  be  always  at 
hand,  and  that  the  benefits  of  this  supply 
should  be  diffused  around  them.  When  our 
Lord  declared  that  it  was  expedient  for  his 
disciples  that  he  should  go  away ;  for  that  if 
he  went  not  away  the  Comforter  would  not 
come  unto  them ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
offices  of  that  Comforter,  the  Society  of 
Friends  believe  that  he  spoke  of  privileges 
which  were  designed  for  all,  according  to 
their  respective  needs,  who  should  believe 
upon  his  name  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  acknowledge  that  we  do  materially 
differ  from  those  who  assert  that  several  of 
the  Divine  promises,  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred to,  belong  only  to  the  apostles,  and 
that  we  derive  the  benefit  of  them  only 
through  their  communication  ;  and  we  think 
that  the  stream  of  apostolic  testimony  is  in 
our  favour,  to  the  extent  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  immediate  revelation. 
When  the  apostle  declares  "  that  no  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 

»  Heb.  viii.  10, 11.    t  John,  vii.  36.    t  John,  vii.  39. 


Ghost,"*  when  he  declares  that  the  "  Spirit  it- 
self beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God, "f  we  apprehend  that  ho 
sets  forth  the  need  of  immediate  spiritual 
teaching,  for  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  for  becoming  sons  of  God. 

And  when  he  says,  "  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the 
flesh  ;"|  and  when  he  exhorts,  "  Walk  in 
the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh, "§  believing  that  these  lusts  are  still 
those  bonds  and  barriers  which  keep  us  from 
the  peaceful  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  known,  as 
well  as  the  strivings  of  the  flesh ;  Friends 
think  they  have  apostolical  authority  for  their 
so  frequently  urging  the  seeking  of  the  Spi- 
rit, the  minding  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  kept  from 
the  evils  of  the  world,  and  be  made  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  in  accordance,  as  they  apprehend,  with 
the  scope  of  the  preceding  passages,  and  of 
the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  whilst 
fully  accepting  the  authority  of  the  whole 
revealed  will  of  God,  they  have  spoken  of 
the  spiritual  law  as  constituting  the  law  and 
the  liberty  of  the  true  Christian ;  and,  as  the 
natural  law  in  us  may  fairly  be  called  a  prin- 
ciple, being  the  very  element  from  which 
evil  action  springs,  so  have  we  spoken  of  the 
renewing  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  di- 
vine principle  in  man  but  not  of  man,  which 
is  the  very  element  of  all  true  holiness,  and 
which,  if  allowed  free  course,  would  prove 
itself  to  be  like  that  "grain  of  mustard-seed," 
spoken  of  in  our  Lord's  parable,  which  "  a 
man  took  and  cast  into  his  garden,  and  it 
grew  and  waxed  a  great  tree." 

When  the  apostle  declares  that  the  things 
of  God  are  only  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  (addressing  the  Corinthians)  says,  "  Now 
we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that  we  might 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us 
of  God," — "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned,"||  we  think  that  he  speaks  of  those 
immediate  perceptions  which  the  spiritually- 
minded  man  alone  has  of  divine  things,  even 
of  those  which  are  externally  revealed :  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  early  Friends  spoke  so 
much  of  spiritual  sight,  spiritual  hearing, 
spiritual  tastes,  as  being  essentia!  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  great  truths  of  Holy 
Writ. 

When  the  apostle  John,  writing  to  the 
church  at  large,  and  speaking  of  those  who 
seduced  them,  says,  "  But  the  anointing  which 
ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you,  and 
ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as 
the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things, 
and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie  :"ir  and  where  the 
apostle  Paul  writes  so  particularly  respecting 
spiritual  gifts  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  we 
think  the  position  is  clearly  established,  that 
immediate  spiritual  gifts  were  not  confined 

*lCor.xii.  3.    t  Rom.  viii.  16.       tGal.  v.  17. 
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to  tho  apostles;  and  we  can  find  no  scriptural 
authority  which  warrants  us  in  denying,  that 
immediate  spiritual  calls  and  qualifications 
for  services  in  the  church  are  still  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  the 
assertion  that  they  are  the  existing  privilege 
of  the  church,  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  letter,  and  in  the  fullest  harmony  with 
the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Here,  then,  may  be  briefly  enumerated  the 
chief  features  of  this  fundamental  Christian 
doctrine  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends; 
set  forth,  as  they  apprehend  it  to  be,  in  the 
preceding  and  in  many  other  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

1st.  That  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

2d.  That  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  in 
a  larger  and  fuller  sense  than  had  been  here- 
tofore witnessed,  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  Christian  covenant. 

3d.  That  the  leading  object  of  this  gift  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  to  quicken  the  soul,  and 
raise  man  from  a  state  of  sin,  which  separates 
from  God,  to  a  state  of  holiness  and  of  accept- 
ance with  him  through  Jesus  Christ. 

4th.  That  some  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  true  member  of  the  church, 
to  fit  him  for  the  part  assigned  him,  and  that 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church  does  imme- 
diately call  some  to,  and  qualify  them  for, 
those  special  services  by  which  the  body  is 
edified. 

5th.  That,  though  not  lookifig  for  any 
miraculous  powers  or  prophetic  gifts  in  the 
sense  of  foretelling  future  events,  they  do  not 
dare  in  these,  or  in  any  other  respects,  to  set 
limits  to  the  Divine  agency  in  this  day;  be- 
lieving that  no  apprehension  of  danger  autho- 
rizes us  to  limit  the  power  of  God,  where  he 
has  not  himself  fully  declared  the  limitation. 

Nevertheless,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  fully  unites  with  other 
Christians,  in  believing  that  there  can  be  no 
other  message  and  covenant  of  mercy  and 
peace  to  man,  but  that  one  everlasting  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  pro- 
claimed by  himself,  and  promulgated  by  those 
men  whom  he  so  largely  and  specially  endued 
for  their  work  with  the  Spirit  from  on  high ; 
and  also,  that  they  never  looked  for  any  other 
revelation  of  that  message  but  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ^ 

•  For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

On  the  Manner  of  Spending  First  Day. 

The  manner  in  which  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  wee1<  is  spent, 
is  a  subject,  I  believe,  more  important  to 
the  religious  welfare  of  families  and  indivi- 
duals than  some  are  fully  aware  of.  I  know 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  devote 
every  day  to  the  Lord,  and  to  spend  all  his 
time  as  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  on  earth, 
who  must  ere  long  render  an  account  of  his 
trust.  I  also  freely  admit  that  there  is  no 
inherent  holiness  in  the  day  of  the  week  in 
question,  and  am  far  from  any  superstitious 
reverence  of  it.    But  while  I  admit  all  this, 
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it  is  to  my  mind  no  less  clear  that  it  is  our 
rcliiiioiis  "duty  seriously  to  observe  the  day 
set  "apart  by  common  consent  for  rest  and 
devotion,  and  that  llie  manner  in  which  it  is 
spent  marks  with  some  iloiiice  ot  precision 
the  state  of  rolij^ion  iii  a  conmuuiity.  There 
seems  a  remarkable  coinciilonce  between  irrc- 
ligion  and  tlie  disregard  of  this  day.  ^^"hcn 
the  French  nalion'vainlv  thought  to  super- 
sede Christianity  bv  the  vague  theories  of 
misguided  reason,  one  of  llic  tirst  institutions 
they  abolished  was  (his  of 
ing 


If 


?  loi 


the  observance  of  this  day 
business  pursued  as  during 
the  week,  wo  shall  find  ih; 
both  of  rehiiion  and  iiior; 
time  Klias  llicks  was  on 
the  foundations  of  the  S.iei 
turn  away  the  members  f 
tural  Christian  doctrines, 
to  assail  the  observance  of 


eh  I  am  spcak- 
-ouniries  where 
lisrcgardod,  and 
her  portions  of 
very  low  state 
•als  exists.  At  the 
luleavouring  to  sap 
ieiy  of  Friends,  and 
rom  its  sound,  Scrip- 
he  began  veiy  early 
first  day.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  pains  he  took  to  spread  a 
pernicious  pamphlet  called  "  Sunday  Police," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  discredit  and  dis- 
courage the  keeping  of  one  day  peculiarly 
devoted  to  religious  purposes.  Nor  less  dis- 
gusting and  reprehensible  was  his  practice  of 
working  on  first  days,  in  wliich  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  blind  and  deluded  ad- 
herents," under  pretence  of  testifying  against 
the  superstition.  That  a  wide  spread  and 
heartless  infidelity  is  stalking  through  our 
land,  and  poisoning  the  very  fountains  of 
knowledge,  I  think  needs  no  argument  to 
prove.  The  works  which  are  circulated  and 
eagerlv  read,  and  the  conversation  which  we 
often  painfully  hear,  furnish  abundant  ev 
dence  that  to  sco{f  at  and  ridicule  religion  is 
esteemed  by  too  many  no  disparagement  of 
character.  And  is  not  the  turning  of  (he 
first  day  of  the  week  into  a  season  of  merri- 
ment and  frolic,  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  one  of  the  sorrowful 
evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  irreligion?  If 
we  watch  the  landing  of  the  steam-boats,  or 
the  depots  of  our  rail-roads  on  that  day,  the 
serious  mind  must  be  shocked  at  witnessing 
the  crowds,  which  resort  thither  for  convey' 
e,  while  the  loud  laugh,  the  often  repeated 
oaths  and  imprecations,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quent evidences  of  inebriation,  mark  a  degree 
of  corruption  and  depravity  which  awaken 
fearful  apprehensions  for  the  future. 

The  example  of  every  man  has  some  in- 
fluence over  those  within  its  sphere,  and 
especially  important  is  that  of  the  professoi 
of  religion.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the 
moral  force  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
,  and  to  conclude  that  because  it  is 
not  a  numerous  body,  it  can  have  but  little 
efTect  on  those  around  it.  But  it  should 
recollected  that  although  we  bear  a  sn 
numerical  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of 
Christian  professors,  yet  this  is  in  some  mea- 
sure counteracted  by  certain  circumstances 
calculated  to  give  eflect  to  our  example.  The 
plain  dress  of  Friends  renders  them  con- 
spicuous, and  distinguishes  them  from  others. 
Through  the  faithfulness  of  our  ancestors, 
and  their  watchful  and  upright  walk,  they 
acquired  and  left  to  their  successors  a  cha- 


racter for  integrity,  sobriety  and  correct  con- 
duct, which  has  not  yet  lost  its  effect.  Again, 
the  spirituality  of  our  way  of  worship,  and 
Miuncialion  of  some  of  the  forms  which 
Christian  professors  conscientiously  use, 
us  in  a  position  of  no  inconsiderable  no- 
y  anil  responsibility,  which  have  been 
isoil  bv  the  late  struggle  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gosiiel.  against  infidelity.  " 
Il  IS  thcreroie  a  serious  question  for  Friends 

0  ask  themselves  what  they  can  do  toward 
:hecking,  by  the  force  of  tlieir  example,  the 
rreligious  tendency  of  the  age,  and  whether 
the  inHuenco  they  possess  is  exerted  with 
sufficient  care  and  zeal,  in  behalf  of  the  reli- 

observanco  of  the  first  day  of  the  week? 

1  cannot  but  think  a  close  scrutiny  in  this 
respect  would  show  some  of  us  that  we  are 
too  little  separated  from  the  world  even  on 
that  day,  and  miss  mucli  of  the  benefit  we 

<fht  derive  from  it,  did  our  example  cor- 
spond  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  primi- 

tiye  Christians,  and  of  our  worthy  ancient 

Friends. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Friends  go  to 
sir  meetings  for  Divine  worship,  where 
such  are  held,  for  this  is  a  paramount  and 
indispensable  duty.  But  in  many  places  there 
is  no  afternoon  meeting  held,  and  this  portion 
of  the  day,  I  fear  is  too  often  spent  in  listless 
idleness,  or  visiting,  or  riding  and  walking 
for  pleasure,  instead  of  religious  retirement, 
or  serious  reading.  Families  would  find  much 
benefit,  I  apprehend,  from  adopting  and  car- 
rying out,  a  regular  plan  of  firs*  day  reading. 
This  might  be  done  either  by  each  family 
apart,  or  by  two  or  three  or  more  contiguous 
families,  joining  in  one  company.  The  sacred 
volume  would  of  course  form  a  considerable 
part  of  each  day's  reading — perhaps  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  opportunity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tim.e  could  be  profitably  spent 
perusing  portions  of  the  Friends'  Library,  or 
Examples  of  Youthful  Piety,  or  some  other 
well  selected  religious  work.  The  reading 
should  be  vocal,  by  one  of  the  company, 
the  whole  conducted  with  a  gravity  and 
lidity  becoming  persons  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  Divine  instruction.  Tiiese  seasons  would 
afford  to  the  experienced  elder  Friends  an 
opportunity  for  imparting  a  word  of  counsel, 
encouragement,  or  reproof  to  their  younger 
friends,  or  of  pertinent  exhortation  on  the 
great  duties  of  the  Christian  life;  and  as  each 
one  was  sincerely  engaged  to  seek  for  hea- 
venly good,  we  cannot  doubt  but  He  who  re- 
gards the  feeblest  aspirations  of  his  creatures 
would  condescend  to  bless  the  opportunities, 
as  a  means  of  turning  "  the  hearts  of  the  fa- 
thers to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,"  and  unite  both  in  a 
more  fervent  engagement  to  love  and  serve 
Him. 

By  this  means  also,  we  should  set  an  ex- 
ample of  the  observance  of  the  fiist  day  of 
the  week,  more  consistent  with  the  high  pro- 
fession we  make  ;  and  if  the  perceptible  effect 
of  it  upon  others  might  seem  to  be  small,  yet 
I  believe  the  results  would  prove  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  members  of  our  own  Society. 

Our  early  Friends  were  much  engaged  in 
a  practice  similar  to  this,  and  made  the  reli- 


gious instruction  of  their  children  a  part  of 
their  duty.  For  this  purpose  they  had  seve- 
ral catechisms  in  which  they  were  regularly 
taught,  one  written  by  George  Fox,  one  by 
William  Smith,  one  by  -Robert  Barclay,  and 
some  more.  These  were  also  taught  in  their 
schools,  and  we  find  some  cases  in  which 
they  suffered  persecution  because  they  used 
these  instead  of  the  catechisms  put  forth  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  government.  While 
they  bore  a  noble  testimony  to  the  free  teach- 
ng  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  its  superiority 
to  all  other  instruction,  they  were  diligent  and 
persevering  in  the  use  of  those  outward  means 
which  a  kind  Providence  had  furnished;  and 
by  the  fervour  and  engagedness  of  their  ex- 
mples,  evinced  to  their  young  people,  that 
they  desired  their  advancement  in  divine 
knowledge,  more  than  any  earthly  good.  Let 
us  imitate  their  Christian  example. 

A.  B. 


THE    FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

The  interest  I  have  long  felt  in  the  circu- 
lation of  Friends'  books,  and  their  perusal  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  Society  especially, 
induced  me  to  feel  strongly  solicitous  for  the 
publication  of  such  a  work  as  that  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  I  felt  a 
hope  that  the  excellent  writings  of  many  of 
our  pious  forefathers,  which  from  their  rarity 
were  known  to  but  few,  would  thus  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  and  being  handed  to  our  young 
people  in  small  portions  and  an  attractive 
form,  would  be  read  by  them.  This  hope  has 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  realized  ;  and 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  as  respects  many  of 
the  readers,  the  effect  has  been,  both  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  and  Scripture  au- 
thority of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society,  and  also  to  increase  their  love 
for,  and  conformity  to,  them.  In  some  places 
the  young  people  have  formed  reading  com- 
panies; meeting  alternately  at  each  other's 
houses,  and  one  reading  aloud  while  the 
others  were  employed  in  sewing  or  other 
convenient  sedentary  business.  By  having  a 
stated  time  set  apart  weekly  for  this  purpose, 
some  are  made  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Friends,  who  would  probably  be  otherwise 
debarred  the  privilege,  by  the  multitude  of 
domestic  cares  which  interrupt  their  attention 
and  absorb  their  time  at  home;  and  another 
advantage  is,  that  it  forms  the  habit  and  ex- 
cites the  taste  for  religious  reading,  which 
may  prove  beneficial  during  the  residue  of 
life.  I  would  commend  this  practice  to  the 
trial  of  Friends  in  the  country,  and  think 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  by  it. 

But  while  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  some 
good  has  been  done  by  the  publication,  and 
that  the  number  of  Friends  who  encourage  it 
is  considerable,  I  regret  to  find  that  there  are 
not  more  who  value  the  writings  of  Friends 
sufiiciently  to  be  willing  to  add  their  names 
to  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  annual  cost 
to  each  one  is  small,  and  the  amount  of  read- 
ing obtained  for  it  as  groat  as  used  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Friends'  journals  at  three  or  four 
times  the  expense.    In  the  present  volume, 
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\vc  liiwe  the  journals  of  Josepli  Pike  and  Jo- 
scpli  0\lcy,  wliicli  are  entirely  new  in  this 
country,  and  the  former  of  tliem  (which  I 
have  read)  is  replete  with  devotional  and 
practical  lessons,  chiefly  instructive  and  inte- 
restinp:.  Besides  these,  there  are  lives  of 
John  Banks,  Alice  Hayes,  William  Edmund- 
son,  Elizabeth  Stirrcdge,  VVm.  Dewsbury,  and 
Thomas  VVilson. 

The  cost  of  the  works  in  this  volume,  if 
purchased  singly  and  at  the  ordinary  prices, 
would  be  about  six  dollars  and  a  half,  where- 
as they  are  furnished  in  this  form  for  two  dol- 
lars, or  less  than  one  third.  It  should  be  consi- 
dered also,  that,  but  for  this  periodical,  many 
of  these  works  could  not  be  had  at  all,  since 
the  loss  which  has  for  many  years  accrued 
on  almost  every  republication  of  Friends' 
books,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  printing  of  them 
by  booksellers. 

Near  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  the 
editors  published  the  following  advertisement, 
viz : — 

"  Some  of  our  friends  having  enquired  as 
to  the  comparative  cost  of  works  published 
periodically  in  the  Friends'  Library,  and  those 
in  separate  volumes,  it  may  be  stated  for  their 
information,  that  by  an  accurate  calculation 
of  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  each 
page  of  the  Library,  and  also  in  several  of 
the  latest  published  Friends'  books,  it  appears 
that  the  reading  furnished  by  it  would  cost, 
in  separate  volumes  and  at  the  average  cus- 
tomary prices,  upwards  of  six  dollars,  exclu- 
sive of  binding.  The  books  upon  which  this 
calculation  is  made,  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Library,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  paper  and 
the  execution;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  older  works  are  generally  much  more 
rare  and  costly  than  those  of  later  date,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  this  mode  of  obtaining 
the  writings  of  Friends,  is  far  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  heretofore  adopted." 

Some  time  near  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  I  think  the  editors  stated  their  expecta- 
tion of  printing  the  journal  of  our  late  worthy 
friend  Thomas  Shillitoe.  From  the  variety 
of  extraordinary  incident  connected  with  his 
remarkable  life,  and  his  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity in  narrating,  I  should  anticipate  a 
very  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  vo- 
lume. His  travels  embraced  I  believe  Russia, 
Norway,  Denmark,  the  Orkney  Islands,  Prus- 
aia,  and  perhaps  some  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope; and  he  was  in  Petersburg  during  the 
great  inundation,  which  was  attended  with 
such  calamity  and  loss  of  life.  I  suppose  the 
long  indisposition  and  decease  of  our  dear 
friend  John  Barclay,  to  whose  special  care 
he  committed  his  writings,  has  prevented 
their  publication.  Since  the  death  of  J.  B. 
I  am  informed  that  another  Friend  is  com- 
pleting what  he  left  unfinished,  and  that  co- 
pies may  soon  be  expected  in  this  country.  I 
hope  the  editors  of  the  Friends'  Library  will 
speedily  put  it  to  press  after  it  is  received, 
and  that  a  more  extended  subscription  to 
their  valuable  work  may  encourage  them  to 
persevere  in  the  laudable  eflTort  to  furnish  the 
Society  with  a  beautiful  and  well  printed  edi- 
tion of  its  valuable  writings.  Z. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE   COMMUNION   OF  SAINTS. 

Free,  yet  in  chains,  the  mountains  stand, 

The  valleys  iinkl,  run  through  the  land; 

In  fellowship  the  forests  thrive. 

And  streams  from  streams  their  strength  derive. 

The  cattle  graze  in  flocks  and  herds, 

In  choirs  and  concerts  sing  the  birds, 

Insects  by  millions  ply  the  wing, 

And  flowers  in  peaceful  armies  spring. 

All  nature  is  society, 

All  nature's  voices  harmony, 

All  colours  blend  to  form  pure  light. 

Why  then,  should  Christians  not  unite? 

Thus  to  the  Father,  prayed  tlie  Son, 

"  One  may  they  be,  as  we  are  one. 

That  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  me, 

They  one  with  us,  may  ever  be." 

Children  of  God,  combine  your  bands. 

Brethren  in  charity,  join  hearts  and  hands, 

And  piay,— for  so  the  Father  willed— 

That  the  Son's  prayer  may  be  fulfilled— 

Fulfilled  in  you— fulfilled  in  all 

That  on  the  name  of  Jesus  call. 

And  every  covenant  of  love. 

Ye  bind  on  earth,  be  bound  above. 

James  Montgomerv. 


THIS  FRIBMB. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  17,  1838. 


In  reference  to  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Indiana,  which  took  place  at  the 
usual  time,  early  in  last  month,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  tenth  month  29th, 
is  ail  that  we  have  in  our  power  at  present  to 
communicate. 

"  Our  yearly  meeting  was,  as  is  usual, 
large,  and  held  to  much  satisfaction ;  many 
subjects  of  importance  being  considered  and 
disposed  of  in  brotherly  harmony.  We  had 
no  minister  from  abroad  with  us  ;  but  have 
thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  continuance  of 
Divine  regard,  and  the  extension  of  his  good- 
ness to  us.  The  time  of  holding  the  yearly 
meeting  was  altered  to  the  fifth  day  preceding 
the  first  first-day  in  the  tenth  month." 

We  had  hoped  ere  now  to  have  been  fur- 
nished with  some  information  respecting  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  occurred  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  but  no  account  has  been  trans- 
mitted. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
Baltimore,  commenced  on  second  day,  the 
29th  ult.,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to 
sixth  day,  the  2d  of  the  present  month.  We 
learn  that  the  number  in  attendance  was 
greater  than  for  several  years  preceding. 
Besides  the  regular  business,  divers  subjects 
of  importance,  but  chiefly  of  a  local  nature, 
were  harmoniously  disposed  of;  and  in  de- 
liberating upon  the  state  of  the  church  as 
represented  in  the  reports  from  subordinate 
meetings,  much  salutary  counsel  was  elicited, 
and  a  short  epistle,  expressive  of  the  preva- 
lent exercise,  addressed  to  the  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  and  the  members  compos- 
ing them,  was  agreed  upon.  The  concerns 
of  the  meeting  throughout  were  conducted  in 
brotherly  love  and  kindly  feeling,  and  several 
brethren  and  sisters  from  other  yearly  meet- 
ings, ministers  and  others,  were  acceptably 


present.  A  copy  of  the  epistle  alluded  to  has 
been  forwarded  to  us,  and  is  marked  for  in- 
sertion next  week. 

In  complying  with  the  request  to  insert" 
the  subjoined  notice,  it  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  remark,  that,  although  the  schools 
for  coloured  infants  to  which  the  notice  re- 
lates, are  embraced  in  the  general  objects  of 
the  Infant  School  Society  of  Philadelphia,  yet 
the  funds  for  the  support  of  this  interesting 
department,  hitherto  have  chiefly  been  de- 
rived from  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  good  will  to- 
wards the  benevolent  object  will  continue  to 
be  evinced  both  by  their  attendance  at  the 
examination  and  by  their  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions. 

A  public  examination  of  the  coloured  infant 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  "  I.  S.  Society 
of  Philadelphia,"  will  be  held  in  the  presby- 
terian  meeting  house  in  Spruce  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  on  third  day  next,  the  20th 
instant,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  recitations 
will  be  short.  The  friends  of  early  education 
are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

A  matron  is  wanted  to  superintend  the  Co- 
loured Orphan  Asylum  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
would  be  preferred.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Mahlon  Day,  No.  44,  Henry  street, 
or  Joshua  Underhill,  No.  40,  Market  st. 
New  York. 

WANTED  immediately,  an  apprentice  to 
the  Retail  Drug  and  Apothecary  Business. 
Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  8th  of  the  eleventh  month, 
at  Friends'  meeting  at  Middlttown,  Delaware  county. 
Pa.,  Daniel  C.  Rich,  of  Plumstead,  Bucks  county,  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Enoch  Yarnall,  of  Edgemont, 
Delaware  county. 

 at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  fifth  day  the 

8lh  of  eleventh  month,  William  Kite,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelpliia,  to  Mary  F.  Clement,  of  the  city  of  Wil- 


DiED,  on  the  9lh  of  the  eleventh  month,  Sarah  De- 
cou,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  wife  of  Joseph  Decou,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law  Thomas  Branson,  in  Phila- 
delphia, aged  61  years  ;  leaving  for  her  bereaved  fa- 
mily the  sustaining  consolation  that  she  has  exchanged 
this  slate  of  trials  for  one  of  rest  and  peace.  She  was 
favoured  with  calm  and  quiet  resignation  in  the  early 
part,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  indisposition  which 
terminated  her  useful  life,  and  appeared  to  meet  the 
varied  dispensations  of  sickness  without  murmuring, 
evincing  tliat  her  confidence  was  placed  on  that  unfail- 
ing source  of  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  in  the  or- 
dering  of  which  (to  advert  to  the  substance  of  her  own 
expressions')  she  felt  prepared  to  acquiesce  either  in 
life  or  death. 

 in  ninth  month  last,  at  Ballon,  Mass.,  Anna 

Aldrich,  relict  of  Ira  Aldrich,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Ballon  Monthly  Mcetmg. 

 on  the  19th  of  ninth  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father  Joseph  Heslon,  near  Balavia,  New 
York,  Anna  Heston,  aged  13  years. 

Heaven  wounds  to  heal,  its  frowns  are  friends, 
lis  strokes  severe  most  kind. 
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PERPETUAL   FIRE  OF  BAKU. 

The  little  promontory  of  Absheron  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  singular  re- 
gions in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  Georgia, 
and  was  once  considered  a  part  of  Asia ;  but 
since  it  has  become  a  province  of  Russia,  it 
has  been  reckoned  as  forming  a  portion  of 
Europe.  The  surfice  of  the  promontory  is 
barren,  almost  destitute  of  water,  and  utterly 
bare  of  trees.  Its  soil  is  saturated  with 
naphtha,  a  very  inflammable  bituminous  oil, 
which  in  some  parts  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  spontaneously,  and  may  be  found 
by  digging  almost  every  where.  In  many 
places  enormous  quantities  of  gas,  similar  in 
nature  to  our  coal  or  oil  gas,  issue  from  ori- 
fices in  the  earth  ;  this  gas  the  inhabitants 
employ  to  light  their  houses,  by  conducting 
it  through  tubes,  similar  in  principle  to  our 
gas-pipes,  though  more  clumsy  in  construc- 
tion. They  use  it  also  as  fuel  to  dress  their 
food,  to  warm  their  dwellings,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  centre  of  action  of  this 
fiery  matter  is  near  the  town  of  Baku,  the 
chief  place  in  the  territory. 

The  ancient  Persians  were  worshippers  of 
fire  :  they  adored  the  sun  as  its  source,  and 
in  his  absence  they  kept  up  perpetual  fires 
as  his  representative.  The  advance  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  e.-ztinguished,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  faith  of  the  fire-worship- 
pers; but  some  remains  of  the  ancient  be- 
lievers are  still  found  scattered  in  Persia,  and 
many  of  their  body  have  been  long  settled  in 
India,  particularly  at  Bombay,  where  they 
constitute  a  very  respectable  and  influential 
portion  of  the  population.  The  perpetual  fire 
of  Baku  would  naturally  be  an  object  of  at- 
traction to  these  people  ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  they  have,  from  a  remote  period, 
had  an  establishment  there.  They  have  en- 
closed  with  a  high  wall  a  spot  of  ground, 
from  which  a  vast  quantity  of  gas  issues, 
which  they  always  keep  burning.  This  place 
has  been  described  by  several  travellers,  the 
most  recent  of  whom,  a  Russian,  whose  jour- 
nal was  published  in  1833,  arrived  on  the 
spot  by  night.  "  We  saw  the  flame,"  ho 
says,  "  at  a  considerable  distance  before  our 
arrival.    It  was  a  singular  spectacle ;  four 


principal  jets  of  flame  were  first  visible,  and 
as  we  got  nearer,  a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  ones  began  to  show  themselves  spring- 
ing from  the  ground.  The  four  jets  rose  to  a 
great  height,  and  illuminated  all  the  surround- 
mg  country,  which  is  barren  and  desert.  At 
last  we  saw  a  high  wall  of  white  stone,  above 
which  rose  four  great  tubes  like  chimneys; 
from  these  tubes  issued  the  columns  of  flame 
we  had  first  seen.  We  thought  ourselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  palace  of  fairies." 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  state  of  this  place 
in  very  remote  times;  but  it  is  described  by 
the  Arabian  author  Massudi,  who  wrote  900 
years  ago.  He  speaks  of  a  mine  of  white 
naphtha  at  Baku,  from  which  a  column  of 
flame  rises  to  a  great  height,  visible  on  every 
side  at  a  distance  of  100  farsangs.  As  one 
farsang,  on  the  lowest  computation,  must  be 
much  more  than  a  mile,  and  probably  three 
or  four,  the  Oriental  style  of  exaggeration  is 
evident  in  this  estimate,  as  it  is  in  what  fol- 
lows, unless  the  state  of  things  be  greatly  al- 
tered ;  "  It  makes  a  noise  like  thunder,  and 
throws  up  inflamed  masses  of  rock  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight." 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  European  writer 
who  has  mentioned  this  place  earlier  than 
the  Russian  traveller  Alexander  Nikitin,  who 
saw  it  on  his  way  to  India  in  1470;  and  he 
merely  says  that  he  saw  at  Baku  the  fire 
which  burns  eternally. 

The  fire-worshipners  at  Baku  generally 
reside  at  that  unhealthy  spot  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  fervour  of  their 
faith.  The  shortest  residence  is  five  years ; 
many  stay  there  eight ;  and  a  very  few,  who 
are  considered  in  the  light  of  saints,  remain 
there  until  death.  As  the  Russian  writer 
calls  them  Hindus,  they  are  probably  all  from 
India.  They  live  solely  on  vegetables,  culti- 
vated by  their  own  hands,  and  each  man 
dresses  and  eats  his  food  alone  in  his  cell. 
Their  maintenance  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  charity  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  one  of 
whom,  named  Otumd,  now  resident  at  Astra- 
khan, furnishes  the  greatest  portion.  The 
owners  of  vessels  navigating  the  Caspian  Sea 
also  frequently  send  them  considerable  pre- 
sents, as  a  sort  of  payment  for  the  benefit 
received  from  the  fire  maintained  in  the  four 
lofty  chimneys  before  mentioned,  which  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  lighthouse. 

Our  traveller  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  the  enclosure  as  very  imp(>sing. 
"  We  were  struck  with  astonishment,"  he 
says,  "  at  the  sight  before  us.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  vast  square  perfectly  light,  and 
in  the  midst  we  saw  a  building,  froin  which 
issued  four  large  and  lofty  tubes  vomiting 
flame.  The  light  from  this  fire  is  not  less 
surprising  to  strangers  than  it  is  dazzling. 


The  ceils  of  the  Hindus  are  placed  all  round 

the  walls  The  Hindus,  with  no  other 

covering  than  a  girdle  and  a  turban,  came  out 
of  their  cells.  The  dark  colour  of  their  skin, 
their  loose  hair  (for  as  many  of  them  had  no 
turban,  it  hung  at  full  length  in  disorder),  and 
the  leanness  cf  their  bodies,  which  showed 
nothing  but  bones,  produced  on  us  very  singu- 
lar sensations.  The  first  who  accosted  us  in- 
troduced us  into  his  cell:  the  only  furtiiture 
was  a  miserable  carpet  and  two  pitchers;  but 
a  beautiful  rose-bush  stood  outside  the  door. 
....  The  cells  were  mostly  small ;  flames 
were  spouting  out  in  nearly  all  of  them,  either 
directly  from  holes  in  the  floor,  or  from  clay 
tubes  driven  itito  the  ground,  which  answer 
the  purpose  of  candles." 

In  the  midst  of  the  enclosure  is  the  place 
where  these  people  burn  their  dead.  It  is  a 
cave  dug  in  the  earth,  about  six  feet  square 
and  three  deep,  and  is  covered  with  broad 
flat  stones.  This  vault,  like  every  other 
opening  made  in  the  ground,  is  always  filled 
with  gas.  When  a  fire-worshipper  dies,  the 
survivors  smear  his  body  with  butter,  and 
place  it  over  the  vault :  they  then  set  fire  to 
the  gas,  which  comes  through  the  interstices 
between  the  stones,  and  the  body  is  thus  con- 
sumed. They  afterwards  carefully  gather  up 
all  the  ashes  which  have  fallen  through  into 
the  vault,  and  throw  them  tothe  winds.  Thus 
ends  the  ceremony. 

The  gas  is  evidently  of  a  similar  nature  to 
what  we  use,  though,  as  it  is  said  to  be  with- 
out smell,  and  to  have  no  effect  on  the  breath, 
it  is  probably  purer  than  that  which  our  esta- 
blishments produce.  Its  flame  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish white,  and  very  brilliant.  This  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  pure  hydrogen,  which  burns 
with  a  faint  blue  flame.  The  boat  it  gives 
out  in  burning  is  very  great,  sufficient  to  cal- 
cine lime ;  and  it  is  largely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  people  of  the  country.  When 
mixed  with  common  air,  it  becomes  explosive. 
The  first  discovery  of  this  property  was  un- 
lucky for  the  poor  fire- worshippers ;  it  was 
made  by  one  of  them  who  happened  to  raise 
his  torch  near  the  ceiling  of  his  cell,  wlicrc 
the  gas  rises  in  consequence  of  its  levity.  It 
exploded,  a  large  portion  of  th(^  l>iiililiiig  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  scvoral  p^sons 
were  severely  wounded.  Since  iliat  fiino  thoy 
have  been  very  cautious  nlicnl  liClin;:;  up  a 
light  in  their  cells,  and  llicy  rail  away  l.-rri- 
bly  alarmed  at  seeing  the  Russian  tia\rIlor 
do  so.  But  thoy  arc  very  willing  to  pei  i'.wm 
the  experiiiifMit  at  any  tim-^  fn-  tli<^  aiiiiiso- 
mcnt  of  stranoers,  at  somo  dislanct-  irom 
their  d\vel!in;vs'.  The  placo  l!,.'v  o'nooso  for 
this  object  is  the  well  whonco  ih.'v  o,  !  «  aior. 
They  usually  keep  this  well  opctu  to  allow 
the  gas  to  escape  ;  but  when  thoy  oo\or  il.  a 
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suiricient  quantity  is  evolved  in  half  an  hour  to 
produce  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air 
that  was  previously  in  it.  When  this  is 
clleclod,  a  person  takes  off  the  cover  of  the 
well  and  throws  into  it  a  handful  of  lighted 
straw.  The  explosion  which  follows  is  said 
to  be  terrific,  which  may  be  easily  imagined, 
the  well  being  one  hundred  feet  deep. 

iMany  theories  have  been  formed  to  account 
for  the  vast  development  of  gas  at  Baku  :  the 
most  probable  seems  to  be,  that  the  naphtha 
which  abounds  in  and  beneath  the  soil  is  de- 
composed by  some  internal  fire.  That  there 
is  such  a  fire  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
surface,  there  can  be  no  question.  There  are 
a  great  many  hot  springs,  and  in  some  crevices 
of  the  calcareous  rock  near  the  perpetual  fire 
the  heat  felt  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  hand  there.  The  whole  territory, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  constantly  subject  to  mud  vol- 
canoes. On  one  of  those  islands,  named 
Svinoi  Ostrov  (Isic  of  Pigs),not  Sviatoi  Ostrov 
(Holy  Island),  as  in  some  maps,  Vatsenko, 
Russian  consul  at  the  court  of  Persia,  was 
wrecked  in  1826.  The  island,  he  says,  is 
quite  covered  with  volcanoes  of  mud  ;  they 
are  little  heaps  or  swellings  in  the  tenacious 
soil,  which  rise  gradually,  with  a  peculiar 
noise,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet;  they 
then  burst  like  bubbles,  water  is  thrown  out, 
and  their  sides  fall  in.  Outside  they  look 
like  moist  clay,  and  inside  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  burnt  bricks :  naphtha  begins  to 
flow  out  of  the  opening  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  ceased  spouting.  When  one  heap  has 
disappeared,  another  rises  near  it,  but  not  in 
the  same  place,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
island  is  covered  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  field  grubbed  up  by  pigs,  which 
has  induced  the  Russians  to  give  it  the  name 
it  bears.  The  whole  of  the  surface  is  soft, 
and  imbibes  water  like  a  sponge ;  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  it  is  a  complete  marsh,  which 
will  not  bear  a  foot  upon  it. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Continent  are  much 
larger,  and  more  worthy  the  name  than  those 
little  elevations  on  Svinoi  Ostrov.  They  have 
been  frequently  described,  and  Koempfer  has 
given  a  strange  drawing  of  one  in  his  "  Amoe- 
nitatis  Exoticag."  They  have  occasionally 
thrown  out  large  stones  and  flame  as  well  as 
water,  which  may  account  for  Massudi's  de- 
scription. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  country  consist  in 
its  naphtha.  This  useful  bituminous  oil  is  of 
two  sorts,  black  and  white.  The  latter  is 
the  most  valuable,  and  it  is  also  much  rarer 
than  the  other  ;  it  is  found  only  at  one  place, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Sarakhan, 
where  it  is  gathered  in  sixteen  wells  or  pits. 
Of  the  black  sort  the  number  of  wells  worked 
in  183.3  was  one  hundred  and  nine.  Notwith- 
standing its  name,  this  is  by  no  means  ail 
black :  it  varies  in  quality  from  a  coarse 
pitchy  substance,  which  can  be  used  for  little 
better  than  calking  ships,  to  a  clear  greenish 
oil,  which  serves  admirably  for  lamps.  The 
earth  and  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wells  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
naphtha,  that  it  forms  an  excellent  fuel,  and 
is  used  exactly  like  our  coal :  when  it  is 


found  in  large  slabs,  it  is  used  like  slates  or 
tiles  for  roofing  houses,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  admirably  fitted  by  its  toughness  and  im- 
permeability. 

The  naphtha  is  drawn  from  the  wells, 
which  vary  from  one  to  fifteen  fathoms  in 
depth,  by  means  of  buckets  and  windlasses, 
which  are  moved  by  men  or  horses.  It  is 
almost  invariably  found  mingled  with  water, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  being  thrown 
into  large  ditches  constructed  near  the  wells, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  water 
by  its  superior  specific  gravity  falls  to  the 
bottom.  The  naphtha  is  then  gathered  up  in 
flat  wooden  scoops,  and  poured  into  large 
sheepskin  bottles,  which  are  then  deposited  in 
cellars  well  lined  with  cement,  until  they  are 
wanted  for  exportation  or  home  consumption. 

The  production  of  black  naphtha  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  nine  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum,  while  that  of  the  white  sort  is  under 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  quantity  ga- 
thered in  warm  weather  is  much  larger  than 
what  is  produced  in  cold  weather;  it  is  also 
increased  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  and  de- 
creased if  it  blows  from  the  north ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  weather  and 
winds  respectively  augment  and  lessen  the 
evolution  of  gas.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
unless  the  wells  be  frequently  emptied,  they 
cease  altogether  to  be  productive,  and  that  a 
cessation  of  even  two  or  three  days  in  work- 
ing them  causes  a  sensible  diminution  ;  al- 
though in  such  cases  a  few  days'  regular 
work  will  restore  the  original  productiveness. 
May  not  the  cause  of  this  be  that  the  naphtha, 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  well,  will  line  the 
walls  with  a  sort  of  varnish,  and  in  this  man- 
ner close  up  the  pores,  through  which  the 
filtration  of  a  further  supply  would  otherwise 
be  effected  ? 

The  naphtha  wells  are  exclusively  worked 
by  the  people  of  Balakhani,  a  village  of  792 
inhabitants,  of  whom  344  only  are  males,  an 
inferiority  of  number  which  may  be  caused 
by  the  unwholesomeness  of  their  occupation. 
The  whole  of  the  white  naphtha  is  exported 
to  Astrakhan,  where  it  sells  at  about  three- 
pence per  pound.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
black  naphtha  is  exported  to  Persia,  some- 
what less  than  a  million  of  pounds  being  re- 
tained in  Georgia  for  domestic  uses. — Penny 
Magazine. 

ENVIRONS  OF  PARIS. 

From  European  Correspondent  of  Massachusetts  Spy. 

Wishing  once  more  to  see  the  environs  of 
Paris,  before  the  commencement  of  winter,  I 
took  a  Voitnre  and  went  to  St.  Denis,  a  town 
of  4000  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  from  the  city,  on  the  road 
to  Boulogne  sur-mer.  The  principal  object 
which  attracts  the  notice  of  a  stranger  is  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  large,  of  the  Gothic  style, 
and  differs  so  little  from  those  heretofore 
mentioned,  as  to  require  no  description.  Its 
walls  and  pillars  are  now  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  which  is 
suspended,  annually,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fair 
which  is  held  in  the  town.  In  the  vaults  of 
this  cathedral  are  interred  several  of  the 
French  monarchs,  among  whom  is  Charle- 


magne. While  rambling  about  the  town,  f 
passed  through  the  market-place,  where  were 
a  motley  collection  of  people,  mostly  women. 
The  marchandes  were  situated  irregularly^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  square,  most  of  them  sit- 
ting, with  their  merchandise,  chiefly  fruit  and 
vegetables,  spread  out  upon  the  ground  before 
them.  There  were  a  few  tables  or  benches, 
two  or  three  of  which  were  covered  by  a 
temporary  shelter.  Th  s  is  the  season  of 
the  greatest  profusion  of  grapes,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  market  was  teeming  with  them. 
The  price  was  from  two  to  four  sous  the  livre, 
according  to  the  quality.  The  French  livre 
is  half  an  ounce  more  than  the  avoirdupois 
pound.  I  left  the  Voiture  at  St.  Denis,  and 
pursued  my  way  two  leagues  (about  five  miles) 
further,  through  a  level  but  well  cultivated 
section,  as  far  as  Montmorency.  Rows  of 
Lombardy  poplars,  acacias,  lime,  and  walnut 
trees  are  seen  in  some  places  bordering  the 
road,  in  others,  situated  in  the  fields.  The 
road  is  not  separated  from  the  fields  by  fences, 
nor  are  the  latter  divided  by  them. 

Large  quantities  of  beUeraves  (beets)  and 
artichokes  are  seen  soon  after  leaving  St. 
Denis.  The  artichoke  is  very  much  eateo 
here:  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  plant 
that  bears  the  same  name  in  New  England. 
In  one  of  the  beet  fields  were  several  men 
and  women  gathering  the  beets.  The  tops 
are  first  stripped  from  them,  with  a  seientifie 
twist ;  they  are  then  loosened  by  an  instru- 
ment similar  to  a  prong  hoe,  and,  finally,  are 
pulled  by  the  hand.  A  different  set  of  labour- 
ers were  employed  in  each  of  these  three 
divisions  of  the  art.  In  the  troop  that  were 
loosening  the  beets,  a  woman  took  the  lead, 
and  wielded  her  implement  with  professional 
skill  and  apparently  mathematical  precision. 

The  last  two  or  three  miles  of  the  road  to 
Montmorency  passes  among  the  vineyards, 
which  occupy  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  acres  in  the  valley  surrounding  that  town. 
The  vendange  (vintage)  is  a  little  passed  its 
height,  but  still  there  were  many  -cendangiers 
occupied  in  collecting  the  grapes.  A  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed 
in  each  field,  and,  as  fast  as  the  fruit  is  picked, 
it  is  carried  to  the  borders  of  the  field  by  one 
of  the  men,  who  has  a  large  wooden  pannier 
for  the  purpose  strapped  upon  his  back.  I 
left  the  road,  rambled  among  the  vineyards, 
and  attempted,  though  with  but  little  success, 
to  converse  with  the  vendangiers.  They  were 
very  polite,  asked  me  to  help  myself  to 
grapes,  and  one  of  them,  although  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  not  yet  been  in  France  a  month, 
asked  me,  with  an  air  and  tone  that  indicated 
a  belief  that  I  could  not  answer  him  in  the 
negative,  if  I  did  not  like  the  country  much 
better  than  America. 

"  France  and  its  vineyards" — there  was 
ever  a  charm  in  those  words, —  with  "France" 
we  have  associated  the  idea  of  a  genial  sky 
and  a  country  blooming  under  cultivation, 
and,  with  "  her  vineyards"  we  have  linked  a 
sentiment  of  classic  beauty,  while  our  mouths 
have  watered  at  their  name!  Well,  France 
may  be  lovely,  but  her  vineyards,  judging 
from  those  around  Montmorency,  have  little 
claims  to  beauty. 
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"  X  rose, 

By  any  other  name,  would  bo  as  svveef." 
But,  would  the  Americans  connect  the  same 
idea  of  bwiuty  with  the  vineyards  of  France, 
if  they  were  called  "  beati-fields  V  And,  yet, 
a  field  of  pole-beans  is,  of  the  two,  the  hand- 
somer. The  vinos  are  planted  in  hills,  like 
the  corn  in  Now  Eni^Iand,  and  climb  upon 
poles,  which  varv  tVoni  ihrcc  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  in  hoi^Wit.  Thoy  are  trimmed  so 
as  to  confino  thorn  to  this  small  space,  it 
being,  probably,  ilio  moans  of  raising  the 
greasiest  crop  upon  a  givoa  qnantity  of  ground. 

MoxT.HOKKNcv  is'siiiKitod  upou  a  hill,  sur- 
roundoil  In  tho  \aliov  heretofore  mentioned. 
It  is  much  rosoi  ted  to  in  summer,  particularly 
by  foroiirnors.  as  a  place  of  temporary  resi- 
dence. ^Many  of  the  mansions  are  surrounded 
by  gardens,  and  embosomed  in  trees,  among 
which  are  many  acacias.  The  surrounding 
country  has  a  pleasing  aspect.  The  vine- 
yards, stretching  to  a  great  distance  on  every 
side,  and  animated  by  tho  presence  of  the 
t!e>idans:icrs,  several  villages,  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  Montmartre,  and 
the  other  heights  adjacent  to  Paris,  form  a 
landscape  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and 
are  fraught  with  both  novelty  and  interest  to 
an  American.  On  my  return,  I  stopped  at  a 
small  village  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  wine- 
press. The  one  which  I  saw  is  made  on  the 
same  general  principle  as  the  cider-presses 
of  our  country,  but  differs  from  any  of  those 
■which  I  have  seen,  in  having  but  one  screw, 
connected  to  a  large  wheel,  from  the  circum- 
ference of  which  a  large  rope  runs  to  a  cap- 
stan at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
The  capstan  is  turned  by  men,  of  whom  there 
were  ien  working  at  it  when  I  was  there — 
whose  power,  greatly  multiplied,  is  thus  ex- 
erted upon  the  press  of  grapes.  The  "crim- 
son current"  of  juice  flowed  freely  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  barrel  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Fossil  Animalculcp. — Prof.  Hitchcock,  of 
Amherst  College,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  editor 
of  the  Hampshire  Gazette: 

"Some  of  your  readers  may  bo  gratified 
if  I  mention  a  discovery  of  some  scientific 
interest  which  I  have  made  within  a  few  days 
past.  They  have  all  doubtless  heard  of  those 
minute  living  beings  discovered  by  the  micro- 
scope in  stagnant  water,  &c.  and  called  '  ani- 
malcules'— millions  of  which  may  live  in  a 
single  drop.  But,  until  very  recently,  who 
would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  ske- 
letons of  these  animals  would  be  found  pre- 
served in  the  soils  and  the  rocks!  Yet  there 
is  a  white  and  light  substance  very  common 
in  Massachusetts,  beneath  the  mud  in  swamps, 
which  I  find  to  be  full  of  these  fossil  skeletons  ! 
And  it  is  curious  that  if  care  be  taken  in 
placing  the  substance  beneath  the  microscope, 
these  skeletons  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
entire,  although  so  thin  that  the  light  passes 
through  them  so  as  to  render  them  almost 
invisible.  The  only  species  I  have  yet  no- 
ticed has  the  shape  of  the  common  angle 
worm  or  earth  worm,  and  it  would  lake  hun- 
dreds of  thou.sands  of  them,  probably  millions, 
to  make  up  a  cubic  inch.    Yet  the  deposite 


that  contains  them  is  probably  two-thirds 
composed  of  their  remains,  and  in  many 
places  it  forms  a  stratum  several  feet  thick, 
covering  many  acres,  and  may  be  found,  I 
doubt  not,  in  every  town  in  the  State.  I 
happen  to  have  specimens  only  from  Andover, 
Bridgewater,  Barre,  and  Pelham,all  of  which 
contain  the  relics. 

"  In  Europe  it  has  recently  been  found 
that  several  rocks  o(  considerable  thickness, 
(among  which  are  flint  and  opal,)  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  animalculie.  Indeed,  the  famous 
Prussian  naturalist,  Ehrenburg,  has  deter- 
mined twenty-eight  fossil  species,  nine  of 
which  are  extinct,  and  the  others  correspond 
to  the  living  species.  Of  those  in  the  Polish- 
ing Slate,  (a  variety  of  rotten  stone,)  Ehren- 
berg  says:  '  About  23,000,000  of  these  crea- 
tures would  make  up  a  cubic  line,  and  in  a 
cubic  inch  there  would  be  41,000  millions, 
weighing  220  grains  ;  the  silicious.  shield  of 
each  animalcula  weighs  about  the  187  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  grain.  The  fossil  animalcula 
of  the  iron  ochre  is  only  tho  twenty-first  part 
of  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair;  and  one 
cubic  inch  of  this  ochre  must  contain  one 
billion  of  the  skeletons  of  living  beings !'  " 

THE  QUA«GA. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the 
animal  creation  of  Southern  Africa,  is  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  several  species 
of  the  Equine  genus,  which  belong  exclusively 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  These  far  sur- 
pass, in  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  colour, 
the  horse  itself,  but  have  hitherto  been  of  no 
use  to  man,  except  as  food.  In  this  respect 
they  present  a  striking  analogy  to  that  noble 
and  spirited  creature,  the  dziggetai  (jiggetai) 
or  wild  ass  of  Asia.  Xenophon  describes  the 
hunting  of  the  wild  ass  on  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, during  the  march  of  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus;  the  flesh  of  the  animal  was 
considered  "  to  be  like  that  of  the  red  deer, 
but  more  tender."  The  Persians  and  Tartars 
still  hold  it  in  high  esteem,  and  hunt  it  in 
preference  to  other  descriptions  of  game.  A 
somewhat  similar  preference  is  given  by  the 
natives  of  Southern  Africa  to  the  Zebra  and 
the  Quagga ;  and  even  the  lion  is  said  to 
relish  their  flesh  better  than  the  dry  and 
tough  venison  of  various  species  of  the  ante- 
lope inhabiting  the  same  localities.  The 
ostrich  and  the  wild  ass  were  remarked  by 
Xenophon  as  mixing  together,  with  a  seeming 
predilection  for  each  other's  society;  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  remarked  by  African 
travellers,  with  respect  to  the  Zebra,  Quagga, 
and  Ostrich. 

Burchell  observes,  that  the  word  Zebra  is 
unknown  to  the  Hottentots,  and  that  they 
apply  the  name  of  Qnakka  to  the  Equus 
Quagga  and  the  Equus  Zebra.  He  describes 
the  Quakka  as  having  many  stripes  on  the 
head  and  forepart  of  the  body ;  the  Zebra  as 
covered  with  stripes  over  the  head  and  whole 
of  the  body,  but  the  legs  are  white ;  and  the 
Wilde  Paard  (wild  horse)  as  being  striped 
over  every  part,  even  down  to  the  feet.  The 
latter  animal  is  called  by  the  Hottentots 
Dauw,  pronounced  like  dow,  in  dower.  The 
Zebra  and  Wilde  Paard,  or  Dow,  may  be 


further  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the 
stripes  of  the  Zebra  being  brown  and  white, 
and  the  brown  stripe  being  double,  that  is, 
having  a  paler  stripe  within  it,  while  the 
Wilde  Paard  is  regularly  and  beautifully  co- 
vered with  single  black  and  v/hite  stripes. 
Another  distinction  lies  in  the  Zebra  being 
more  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain,  and  the 
Wilde  Paard,  which  Burchell  terms  Equus 
Montanus,  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  latter  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
plains  that  skirt  the  mountains,  but  it  usually 
flies  to  the  mountains  for  refuge  when  pur- 
sued. Both  animals  have  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance when  flying  in  troops  before  the  hunters  : 
but  though  the  stripes  of  the  wild  horse  are 
more  defined  and  regular  than  those  of  the 
Zebra,  the  stripes  of  the  latter  are  more  lively 
in  colouring;  Burchell,  when  surveying  it 
with  a  pocket  telescope,  admired  its  "  clean 
sleek  limbs  glittering  in  the  sun,"  and  says 
it  presented  "  a  picture  of  great  beauty." 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  at  least  five 
species,  whether  these  African  congeners  of 
the  horse  and  ass  can  be  effectually  subdued 
to  the  service  of  man.  The  prevailing  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  that  they  can,  if  judicious 
measures  are  tried  in  their  domestication. 
The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society,  and  experiments 
have  also  been  tried  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  the  South  African  Museum  there 
is  a  young  specimen,  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  catalogue  : — 

£qiivs  BurchclUi. — This  is  the  young  of 
a  species  intermediate  between  the  common 
South  African  Quag-  and  the  Zebra,  wliich 
was  found  occurring  in  herds  in  every  district 
north  of  the  Orange  River  visited  by  the 
Expedition.  In  the  districts  south  of  the 
river,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with,  its  place  in  the  colony  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Equus  Quaga  of  Linnajus.  It 
is  an  animal  that  admits  of  being  tamed  to  a 
certain  extent  with  considerable  facility,  and 
occasionally  a  half-domesticated  specimen  is 
exposed  for  sale  at  Cape  Town,  with  a  rider 
on  its  back.  The  persons,  however,  who 
have  had  most  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  character,  regard  it,  even 
in  the  most  tractable  state  to  which  it  has 
yet  been  reduced,  as  wicked,  treacherous, 
obstinate,  and  fickle." 

As  far,  therefore,  as  experiment  has  yet 
gone,  the  language  applied  in  the  oldest  book 
of  the  world  to  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  and 
which  is  still  descriptive  of  it,  is  applicable 
to  the  Zebra,  and  more  especially  to  the  Dow, 
or  Wilde  Paard  : — "  He  scorneth  the  multi- 
tude of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the 
crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the 
mountain  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth 
after  every  green  thing." 

Burchell  thought  the  flesh  of  Zebra, 
Quagga,  and  Dow,  to  be  not  very  superior  to 
horseflesh ;  the  natives,  however,  relish  it. 

A  rrodtictivc  Potato.— Cn\>i.  .Tohn  Ellis, 
of  this  town,  planted  on  the  15th  of  May  last, 
a  single  potato  of  the  lady  finger  kind.  On 
the  1st  Oct.  he  dug  them,  and  obtained  seven 
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BfsiiKi.s  of  good  si/.t'ci  potatoes  as  the  product 
of  but  oiu-.'  The  tops  which  grow  from  the 
potato  iiH'usinoii  over  one  mile  in  lengtli, 
and  tlie  weight  of  ilie  wliole  crop,  inchuliiig 
tops,  was  //it  huin/ra!  and  fire  pninuls  !  The 
original  potato  iuui  sevenlv-two  eyes,  and 
was  ent  into  as  many  pieces.  One  of  tiiese 
oiilv  was  placed  inaliill,and  abont  theeigiilh 
day  alter  |ilantinj:,  be  separated  the  sprouts 
where  there  were  more  than  two  shoots 
springing  from  one  eye,  and  transplanted 
iheni.  in  this  way  he  had  one  hundred  and 
ten  hills,  which  he  hoed  and  "ashed"  several 
times  during  the  season,  till  the  potato 
yielded  as  above  mentioned.  Some  of  the 
potatoes  are  unusually  largo  for  the  species, 
and  unusually  good.  —  Claremonl  (iV.  H.) 
Eagle. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FACTS. 
The  change  of  properties  which  takes  place 
when  chemical  attraction  acts,  is  not  confined 
to  metals,  but  is  a  general  result  in  every  case 
where  different  bodies  are  brought  into  this 
state  of  combination  or  chemical  union.  Fre- 
quently we  find  that  the  properties  of  each 
body  are  totally  changed  ;  and  that  substances, 
from  being  energetic  and  violent  in  their  na- 
ture, become  inert  and  harmless,  and  vice 
versa.  For  instance,  that  useful  and  agreeable 
substance,  culinary  salt,  which  is  not  only 
harmless,  but  wholesome,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  well-being  of  man,  is  composed 
of  two  formidable  ingredients,  either  of  which 
taken  into  the  stomach  proves  fatal  to  life  ; 
one  of  these  is  a  metal,  and  the  other  an  air 
— the  former  is  called  sodium,  the  latter  chlo- 
rine. When  presented  to  each  other,  the 
violence  of  their  nature  is  manifested  by  their 
immediately  bursting  out  into  flame,  and  in- 
stantly they  are  both  deprived  of  their  viru- 
lence. Can  any  thing  be  more  striking  than 
the  change  of  properties  in  this  case ;  and 
who  could  have  supposed  that  culinary  salt 
is  composed  of  a  metal  united  to  an  air  ?  The 
medicine  called  Glauber's  salt  is  another  in- 
stance: it  is  composed  of  two  caustic  poisons 
of  different  kinds ;  one  called  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
the  other  barilla  of  soda.  There  are  also  two 
substances  known  to  chemists,  which  are  dis- 
gustingly bitter  liquids:  one  is  called  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  other  hyposulphate  of  soda; 
when  mixed  they  form  a  compound  of  consid- 
erable sweetness.  But  the  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
instances;  it  must  be  surprising  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  atmos- 
pheric air,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  life,  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients  as  that  most 
violent  and  destructive  liquid  called  aquafor- 
tis, or  nitric  acid.  This  powerful  acid  being 
made  to  act  upon  sugar,  the  sweetest  of  all 
things,  produces  a  substance  intensely  bitter  to 
the  taste.  Charcoal  is,  of  all  known  substances, 
the  most  difficult  to  convert  into  vapour;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  conversion  has  never 
yet  been  decidedly  effectual;  it  is  also  a  very 
solid  substance;  and  diamond,  which  is  no- 
thing but  crystallized  charcoal,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  bodies  in  nature.  Sulphur,  in  the 
solid  state,  is  also  a  hard  substa..ce,  and  to 
hold  it  in  vapour  requires  a  high  temperature. 


But  when  these  two  substances,  carbon  and 
sulphur,  are  made  to  combine  chemically,  so 
as  to  form  the  substance  called  bisulphurate  of 
carbon,  their  properties  are  strikingly  changed. 
Instead  of  the  compound  being  hard  it  is  a  thin 
liquid,  and  is  not  known  to  freeze  or  solidify 
at  any  degree  of  cold  that  can  be  produced. 
Instead  ol  the  compound  being  diflicult  to  va- 
porise, it  is,  of  all  liquids,  one  of  the  most 
evaporable.  Charcoal  is  the  blackest  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  acquainted — sulphur 
is  of  a  most  lively  yellow  hue;  but  the  com- 
pound is  as  colourless  as  water.  A  new  smell 
and  taste  are  acquired,  and,  in  a  word,  there 
is  not  one  point  of  resemblance  with  the  com- 
ponent. These  facts  are  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  change  of  properties  which  follow 
on  the  exertions  of  chemical  attraction  between 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies. — Donovan's 
Chemistry, 

Statistics  of  Massachusetts. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  "  Statistical  tables,  exhibiting 
the  condition  and  products  of  certain  branches 
ol  industry  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1837." — Prepared  by  John 
P.  Bigelow,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

From  this  work  we  learn  that  the  number 
of  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts  is  282 ;  the 
number  of  spindles,  565,031  ;  the  quantity 
of  cotton  annually  consumed  is  37,275,917 
pounds:  126,319,221  yards  of  goods,  valued 
at  $13,056,659  are  yearly  produced.  The 
manufacture  gives  employment  to  4997  males, 
and  14,757  females.  The  capital  invested 
amounts  to  $14,369,117. 

The  woollen  factories  in  the  state  are  192, 
in  which  501  sets  of  machinery  are  used. — 
The  quantity  of  wool  consumed  is  10,858,988 
pounds,  from  which  11,313,426  yards  of  cloth 
are  manufactured,  valued  at  $10,399,807. — 
The  number  of  males  employed  is  3612 — 
females  3485,  and  the  capital  invested  is 
$5,770,750. 

In  the  wool-raising  trade,  $2,842,778  of 
capital  are  invested,  and  the  annual  product 
is  $539,689. 

1,672,808  pairs  of  boots,  and  15,016,969 
pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $14,642,520,  were 
made  during  the  year.  The  manufacture  of 
these  employed  23,702  males,  and  15,366 
females. 

There  are  416  tanneries,  in  which  $1,908,- 
432  of  capita!  are  invested  ;  822,529  hides, 
valued  at  $2,771,066,  were  tanned  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  hands  employed  was 
1542. 

Of  hat  manufactories  there  are  117,  in 
which  406,400  hats  were  made,  valued  at 
$678,086.  556  males  and  304  females  are 
employed. 

The  number  of  paper  mills  in  the  state  is 
89,  in  which  9,009  tons  of  stock,  of  the  value 
of  $1,544,230,  are  manufactured.  The  capi- 
tal invested  is  $1,167,700,  and  the  number 
employed  is  568  males  and  605  females. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  nails,  &c.  (Ssc.,  5135 
were  employed.  The  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced was  $6,734,757. 

There  are  four  silk  manufactories  in  the 
state,  in  which  36  males  and  89  females  are 


employed.  The  capital  invested  is  $137,000, 
and  the  product  for  the  year  $56,150. 

In  the  fisheries,  1656  vessels  and  20,126 
men  are  employed.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts for  the  year  was  $7,480,029. 

The  value  of  the  vessels  built  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  April  1, 1832,  to  April  1,  1837, 
is  estimated  at  $6,853,248.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  on  board  of  them  is  2834.-— 
Mechanics''  Register. 

Velocity  of  the  Wind. — The  velocity  of  the 
wind  varies  from  nothing  up  to  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  but  the  maximum  is  variously 
stated  by  different  authors.  According  to 
Smeaton,  a  gentle  breeze  moves  between  four 
and  five  miles  an  hour,  and  has  a  force  of 
about  two  ounces  on  a  foot ;  a  brisk  pleasant 
gale  moves  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  with  a 
force  of  twelve  ounces;  a  high  wind,  thirty 
to  thirty-five  miles,  with  a  force  of  five  or  six 
pounds;  a  hurricane,  bearing  along  trees, 
houses,  &c.  has  a  velocity  of  one  hundred 
miles,  and  a  force  of  forty-three  pounds  on 
the  square  foot. — -Mechanics"  Register. 

Michigan  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union — 
43,000  square  miles  in  the  peninsula,  and 
25,000  in  the  upper  peninsula,  the  territory 
taken  from  Wisconsin  as  an  offset  for  the 
strip  given  to  Ohio.  Michigan  has  2,600 
miles  of  coast. 

Never  expect  much  of  the  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  your  heart  and  mind  be  occupied 
in  the  enjoyment  of  sense.  The  joy  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  delicate,  sacred  deposite  ;  and  must 
be  kept  in  a  pure  casket.  x\n  unholy  breath 
will  dim  its  lustre  and  fade  its  freshness. 
The  joys  of  sense,  even  the  most  lawful  of 
them,  are  agitating,  tumultuous,  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  joy  of  the  Spirit  is  calming, 
modest,  strengthening,  elevating,  and  satisfy- 
ino.  The  joys  of  sense,  at  the  best,  enervate, 
lower,  and  impoverish  the  soul.  The  joys 
of  the  Spirit  ennoble  and  enrich  it. — Cecil. 

A  Philosopher.  —  A  learned  philosopher 
being  very  busy  in  his  study,  a  little  girl 
came  to  ask  him  for  some  fire  :  "  But,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  you  have  nothing  to  take  it  in  ;" 
and  as  he  was  going  to  fetch  something  for 
that  purpose,  the  little  girl  stooped  down  at 
the  fireplace,  and  taking  some  cold  ashes  in 
one  hand,  she  put  live  embers  on  them  with 
the  other.  The  astonished  doctor  threw 
down  his  book,  saying,  "  With  all  my  learn- 
ing, I  should  never  have  found  out  that  ex- 
pedient." 

Submarine  Volcano. — It  appears  from  a 
collection  of  many  facts  by  M.  Daussy,  that 
a  submarine  volcano  exists  in  latitude  0°  20' 
S.,  and  longitude  22°  west  of  Paris.  Nu- 
merous  vessels  passing  about  this  point  have 
experienced  shocks  as  if  they  had  struck  on 
a  coral  rock,  or  sand-bank ;  noises  have  been 
heard  under  water;  the  ships  have  been 
agitated  ;  and  cinders  have  been  found  float- 
ing about. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ISAAC  peni\<;tox  on  faith. 

"  A  distinction  bclwoon  the  Hufh  which  is 
of  man,  and  the  tailh  which  is  of  God  : — one 
whereof  is  the  faith  of  Sion  the  otiior  tlie 
faith  of  Babvlon  :— tlio  ono  laving  I10IJ  <in 
Christ,  as  he" is  iwoaloa  the  King  of  lifo  in 
Siou:  the  oilier  lays  iiold  on  an  liistorionl 
relation  of  Christ,  the  fame  whereof  hath 
sounded  in  Babylon. 

"There  is  a  faitii  whieh  is  of  a  man's  self; 
and  a  laith  whieli  is  the  gilt  of  God:  or  a 
power  of  believing,  whieli  is  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  fallen  man  ;  and  a  pnwcr  of  believing, 
which  is  given  from  above.  As  there  are 
two  births,  the  first  and  the  second,  so  they 
have  each  their  faith;  and  each  believe  with 
their  faith,  and  seem  to  lay  hold  on  the  same 
thing  for  life ;  and  the  contention  about  the 
inheritance  will  not  be  ended,  till  God  de- 
termine it.  Cain  will  sacrifice  with  his  faith, 
and  he  believes  ho  shall  be  accepted  :  if  he 
had  not  believed  so,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  angry  when  he  found  it  otherwise :  and 
the  Cainish  spirit  in  man,  the  vagabond  from 
the  life  of  God,  which  hath  not  an  habitation 
in  God,  nor  the  eternal  life  of  God  abiding  in 
him,  is  bu.'cy  with  the  same  faith  at  thi.s  day, 
and  hath  the  same  expectation  from  it  as 
Cain  had."' 

"  Now  it  deeply  concerns  every  man,  to 
consider  from  which  of  these  his  knowledge, 
religion,  and  worship  proceed,  and  in  which 
of  them  they  stand.  For  if  they  proceed 
from,  and  stand  in,  the  faith  which  is  of  man, 
they  cannot  please  God,  nor  conduce  to  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  But  though  they  may 
taste  very  pleasantly  to  man's  palate  now, 
and  administer  much  hope  and  satisfaction  to 
him  at  present,  yet  they  will  fail  at  the  time 
of  need :  for,  as  Christ  said  concerning  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  so 
may  I  concerning  this  faith  : — Except  your 
faith,  with  the  works  of  it,  exceed  that  faith, 
and  all  the  works  of  it,  (even  to  the  uttermost 
improvement  thereof,)  which  is  to  be  found 
in  man's  nature,  it  will  never  lead  you  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  nor  be  able  to  give  you  any 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  life." 

"  Therefore  observe,  and  consider  well, 
what  this  faith  which  is  of  a  man's  self  can 
do ;  and  how  far  it  may  go  in  the  changing 
of  man,  and  in  producing  a  conformity  of 
him  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  And 
then  consider  vvhere  it  is  shut  out;  what  it 
cannot  do  ;  what  change  it  cannot  make  ;  what 
it  cannot  conform  to ;  that  so  the  true  dis- 
tinction may  be  let  into  the  mind,  and  not  a 
foundation  laid  of  so  great  a  mistake  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  concernment. 

"  A  man  may  believe  the  history  of  the 
Scriptures;  yea,  and  all  the  doctrines  of 
them  (so  far  as  he  can  reach  them  with  his 
understanding)  with  this  faith  which  is  of 
man.  As  by  this  faith  a  man  can  believe  an 
history  probably  related  to  him;  so  by  this 
faith  he  believes  the  histories  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  more  than  probably  related. 
As  by  this  faith  a  man  can  receive  doctrines 
of  instruction  out  of  philosophers'  books;  so 
by  the  same  faith  he  may  receive  doctrines 
of  instruction  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading 


a  relation  of  the  fall  of  man,  ot  the  recovery 
by  Christ,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  life, 
&c.,  this  faith  can  believe  the  relation  of 
these  things,  as  well  as  it  can  believe  the 
relation  of  other  things. 

"  This  being  believed  from  the  relation  of 
the  history  of  these  things,  it  naturally  sets 
all  the  powers  of  man  on  work  (kindling  the 
understanding,  will,  and  affections,)  towards 
the  avoiding  of  misery,  and  the  attaining  of 
happiness.  What  would  not  a  man  do  to 
avoid  perpetual  extremity  of  misery  on  soul 
and  body  for  ever,  and  to  obtain  a  crown  of 
everlasting  blessedness?  This  boils  the  affec- 
tions to  an  height,  and  sets  the  understanding 
on  work  to  the  utmost,  to  gather  all  the  rules 
of  Scripture,  and  to  practise  all  the  duties 
and  ordinances  therein  mentioned.  What  can 
the  Scripture  propose  to  be  believed,  that  he 
will  not  believe?  What  can  it  propose  to  be 
done,  that  he  will  not  do?  Must  he"  pray  ? — 
he  will  pray.  Must  he  hear? — he  will  hear. 
Must  he  read? — he  will  read.  Must  he  medi- 
tate?— he  will  meditate.  Must  he  deny  him- 
self, and  all  his  own  righteousness  and  duties, 
and  hope  only  for  salvation  in  the  merits  of 
Christ? — he  will  seem  to  do  that  too;  and 
say,  when  he  has  done  all  he  can,  he  is  but 
an  unprofitable  servant.  Does  the  Scripture 
say  he  can  do  nothing  without  the  Spirit  ? — 
he  will  acknowledge  that  too,  and  he  hopes 
he  has  the  Spirit.  God  hath  promised  the 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it,  and  he  has  asked 
long,  and  asks  still,  and  therefore  hopes  he 
has  it.  Thus  man,  by  a  natural  faith,  grows 
up  and  spreads  into  a  great  tree,  and  is  very 
confident  and  much  pleased  ;  not  perceiving 
the  defect  in  his  root,  and  what  all  his  growth 
here  will  come  to. 

"  This  being  done  with  much  seriousness 
and  industry,  there  must  needs  follow  a  great 
change  in  man :  his  understanding  will  be 
more  and  more  enlightened  ;  his  will  more 
and  more  conformed  to  that  to  which  he  thus 
gives  himself  up,  and  to  which  he  thus  bends 
himself  with  all  his  strength;  his  affections 
more  and  more  warmed  ;  he  will  find  a  kind  of 
life  and  growth  in  this,  according  to  its  kind. 
Let  a  man's  heart  be  in  any  kind  of  study  or 
knowledge,  applying  himself  strictly  to  it,  he 
gathers  understanding  in  his  mind, and  warmth 
in  his  affection :  so  it  is  also  here.  Yea,  this 
being  more  excellent  in  itself,  must  needs  pro- 
duce a  more  excellent  understanding,  and  a 
more  excellent  warmth,  and  have  a  greater 
power  and  influence  upon  the  will. 

"  Now,  how  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  mis- 
take here,  and  call  this  the  truth?  First,  he 
mistakes  this  for  the  faith ;  and  then  he  mis- 
takes in  applying  to  this  all  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  true  faith :  and  thus  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  error  at  first,  he  errs  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  religion,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  He  sees  a  change  made  by 
this  in  him  ;  and  this  he  accounts  the  true 
conversion  and  regeneration.  This  leads  him 
to  ask,  and  seek,  and  pray ;  and  this  he  ac- 
counts the  true  praying,  the  true  seeking,  the 
true  asking.  This  cleanseth  (after  its  kind) 
his  understanding,  will,  and  affections ;  and 
this  he  takes  for  the  true  sanctification.  The 
justification  which  is  to  the  true  believer,  he 


also  applies  to  this  faith  ;  and  so  he  has  a 
peace,  a  satisftiction,  a  rest  here,  and  an  hope 
of  happiness  hereafter.  Thus  he  receives 
what  is  already  revealed ;  and  he  waits  for 
what  may  be  further  revealed,  which  he  can 
embrace  and  conform  to,  turning  still  upon 
this  centre,  and  growing  up  from  this  root. 
And  he  that  does  not  come  hither  in  religion, 
falls  short  of  the  improvement  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  of  the  faith  that  grows  there,  (which 
naturally  leads  all  the  powers  of  nature  hither, 
and  fixes  them  here,)  which  is  but  dead.  And 
now  this  man  [thinks  he]  is  safe  ;  he  is  a  be- 
liever ;  he  is  a  worshipper  of  God  ;  he  is  a 
Christian  ;  he  is  an  observer  of  the  commands 
of  Christ :  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
comes,  it  shall  not  touch  him  :  all  the  judg- 
ments, plagues,  threatenings,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  unbe- 
lievers ;  to  them  that  know  not  God;  to  them 
that  worship  not  God  ;  to  them  that  observe 
not  the  commands  of  Christ.  Thus  by  his 
untempered  mortar  from  his  false  faith  he 
has  built  up  a  wall  against  the  deluge  of 
wrath ;  which  wall  will  tumble  down  upon 
him  when  the  wrath  comes.  The  growth  of 
this  faith,  and  great  spreading  of  it  into  all 
this  knowledge,  zeal,  and  devotion,  hath  not 
changed  the  nature  of  it  all  this  while ;  but 
it  is  the  same  that  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
even  a  power  of  nature  in  the  first  birth;  and 
all  these  fruits  are  but  the  fruits  of  the  first 
nature,  which  is  still  alive  under  all  this.  All 
this  can  never  kill  the  principle  out  of  which 
it  grows ;  but  feeds  it  more,  and  fattens  it 
for  the  slaughter. 

"Thus  far  this  faith  can  go:  but  then 
there  is  somewhat  it  is  shut  out  of  at  the 
very  first :  there  is  somewhat  this  faith  can- 
not receive,  believe,  or  enter  into.  What  is 
that?  It  is  the  life,  the  power,  the  inward 
part  of  this.  Though  it  may  seem  to  have 
unity  with  all  the  Scriptures  in  the  letter; 
yet  it  cannot  have  unity  with  one  Scripture 
in  the  life  :  for  its  nature  is  shut  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  there  witnessed.  As  for 
instance,  it  may  have  a  literal  knowledge  of 
Christ,  according  as  the  Scripture  relates;  of 
his  birth,  preaching,  miracles,  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  intercession,  &:c.  Yea,  but 
the  thing  spoken  of  it  knoweth  not.  The  na- 
ture of  Christ  is  hid  from  that  eye.  So  it 
may  have  a  literal  knowledge  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  of  justification  ;  but  the  life  of  the 
blood  which  livingly  justifieth,  that  birth  can- 
not feel ;  but  can  only  talk  of  it,  according  to 
the  relation  it  reads  in  the  Scripture.  So  it 
may  have  a  literal  knowledge  of  sanctification ; 
but  the  thing  that  sanctifieth,  it  cannot  re- 
ceive into  itself.  So  far  redemption,  peace, 
joy,  hope,  love,  &c.  it  may  get  into  the  out- 
ward part  of  all  these;  but  the  inward  part, 
the  life,  the  spirit  of  them,  it  is  shut  out  of, 
and  cannot  touch  or  come  near;  nor  can  it 
witness  that  change  which  is  felt  and  known 
here.  And  here  is  the  great  contention  in 
the  world  between  these  two  births;  the  one 
contending  for  their  knowledge  in  the  leltci-, 
and  the  other  contending  lor  their  knowledije 
in  tho  life:  the  one  setting  up  their  faith  in 
the  natural  part,  calling  it  spiritual ;  and  the 
other,  who  have  felt  the  stroke  of  God  upon 
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this  (and  tliereby  come  to  know  the  differ- 
ence), setting  up  the  fnith  of  the  true  heir: 
which  faith  hath  a  different  beginning,  and  a 
different  growth  from  the  other,  and  will  be 
welcomed  into  the  hind  and  kingdom  of  life ; 
when  the  other  will  be  manifested  to  be  but 
the  birth  of  the  bond-woman,  and  be  thrust 
forth  with  its  mother  to  seek  their  bread 
abroad  :  for  the  seed  of  the  bond-woman  is 
not  to  inherit  with  Isaac,  the  seed  of  promise. 

"  What  then  is  that  faith  which  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  which  is  distinct  from  this? 

"  It  is  that  power  of  believing  which  springs 
out  of  the  seed  of  eternal  life;  and  leavens 
the  heart,  not  with  notions  of  knowledge,  but 
with  the  powers  of  life.  It  springs  out  of  a 
seed  of  life  given,  and  grows  up  in  the  life  of 
that  seed,  and  feeds  on  nothing  but  the  flesh 
and  blond  of  Christ;  in  which  is  the  living 
virtue,  and  immortal  nourishment  of  that 
which  is  immortal.  This  faith,  at  its  first 
entrance,  strikes  that  part  dead  in  which  the 
other  faith  did  grow,  and  by  its  growth  per- 
fects that  death,  and  raiseth  up  a  life  which 
is  of  another  nature  than  ever  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  And  by  the 
death  of  this  part  in  us  [in  which  the  false 
faith  grew],  we  come  to  know  and  enjoy  life; 
and  by  the  life  we  have  received,  we  come  to 
see  that  which  other  men  call  life  (and  which 
we  ourselves  were  apt  to  call  life  formerly) 
to  be  but  death.  And  from  this  true  know- 
ledge, we  give  a  true  testimony  to  the  world 
of  what  we  have  seen  and  felt ;  but  no  man 
receiveth  our  testimony." 

"  The  true  faith  (the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
the  faith  of  the  elect,  the  faith  which  saves 
the  sinner  from  sin,  and  makes  him  more 
than  a  conqueror  over  sin  and  the  powers  of 
darkness)  is  a  belief  in  the  nature  of  God  ; 
which  belief  giveth  entrance  into,  fixeth  in, 
and  causeth  an  abiding  in  that  nature.  Faith 
is  an  engrafting  into  the  vine,  a  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  vine,  a  seeking  of  the  juice 
of  life  from  the  vine ;  which  nothing  is  able 
to  do  but  the  faith, — but  the  belief  in  the 
nature." 

"  Christ's  immediate  revelation  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  Father  is  to  his  babes — not  to  the 
wise,  not  to  the  zealous,  not  to  the  studious, 
not  to  the  devout,  not  to  tlie  rich,  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  without — but  to 
the  weak,  the  foolish,  the  poor,  the  lowly  in 
heart.  And  man  receives  not  these  revela- 
tions but  by  being  begotten  of  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  by  coming  forth,  and  growing  up 
in  his  will ;  here  the  child  receives  the  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above,  and  daily  learns 
that  cross  which  crucifies  the  other  wisdom, 
which  joins  with  and  pleases  the  other  will, 
which  loves  to  be  feeding  on  the  shadowy  and 
husky  part  of  knowledge  without  life," 

"  Tiiat  eye  that  can  read  the  Scriptures 
with  the  light  of  its  own  understanding 
[merely] ;  that  can  consider  and  debate,  and 
take  up  senses  and  meanings  of  it,  without 
the  immediate  life  and  power;  that  is  the  eye 
that  may  gather  what  it  can  from  the  letter, 
but  shall  never  see  into  the  life,  nor  taste  of 
the  true  knowledge;  for  Christ,  who  alone 
opens  and  gives  the  knowledge,  hides  the 
pearl  from  that  eye." 


For  "The  Friend." 

George  Fox,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Princi- 
ples taught  by  him. 

The  more  closely  I  examine  the  character 
of  George  Fox,  the  more  points  I  see  in  it  to 
excite  admiration.  Without  the  advantages 
of  much  learning,  his  comprehensive  mind, 
enlightened  by  Divine  grace,  and  enlarged  by 
that  universal  benevolence  which  the  gospel 
inspires,  was  enabled  to  take  clear  and  cor- 
rect views  of  subjects  both  civil  and  religious, 
far  in  advance  of  the  ai;e  in  which  he  lived. 

Not  only  did  the  light  of  Christ,  shining  in 
his  heart,  dispel  the  clouds  of  superstition  and 
error  with  which  human  invention  had  over- 
laid simple  Christianity,  and  thus  prepare 
him  to  preach  the  truth  as  held  by  Friends  ; 
but  in  faithfully  following  the  openings  of  this 
Divine  guide,  he  was  given  to  see  the  evil 
tendency  of  many  practices,  the  propriety  of 
which  were  not  questioned  even  by  the  most 
pious  professors  of  the  day. 

Among  these  I  may  mention,  swearing, 
fighting,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  taking 
life  for  small  offences,  and  the  indiscriminate 
associations  of  prisoners  in  the  common  jails; 
the  scanty  and  wretched  construction  of 
which,  also  called  forth  his  reprobation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  writers,  even  of  modern  date, 
that  the  tendency  of  Quakerism  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  religious  and  moral  improvement 
of  mankind,  but  whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  subject,  will  find  that  so  far  is 
this  from  the  truth,  that  the  principles  of 
the  Quakers  led  them  to  adopt  nearly  all 
those  moral  improvements  which  are  consi- 
dered the  glory  of  the  present  age,  long  be- 
fore they  were  even  noticed  by  other  pro- 
fessors. I  need  hardly  mention  their  labours 
and  suflSfrings  in  defence  of  the  great  right  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  reformation  in  religious  institu- 
tions. They  contended  for  this,  not  for  them- 
selves or  their  principles  merely,  but  as  the 
common  and  inalienable  right  of  all  men;  and 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  nearly  every 
religious  body  which  preceded  them. 

The  peace  and  temperance  societies  which 
are  so  widely  spread  and  excite  so  much  in- 
terest at  the  present  time,  are  but  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  principles  which  have 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half. 

The  well  known  scruple  of  Friends  against 
judicial  and  civil  oaths,  cost  them  much  suf- 
fering both  in  person  and  property,  which 
they  bore  with  unflinching  firmness,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  practice  of  swearing  was 
not  only  contrary  to  Christ's  command,  but 
tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  truth  speaking. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  how  extensively  this 
scruple  now  prevails,  and  especially  that  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  where  Friends 
were  so  persecuted  for  refusing  to  swear,  has 
recently  modified  its  laws  so  that  a  declara- 
tion of  the  truth  is  taken  instead  of  swearing, 
in  cases  of  custom-house  entries,  attesting 
accounts,  <kc.,  by  which  thousands  of  oaths 
are  annually  prevented. 


Friends  were  the  first  religious  body  since 
the  apostacy  to  provide  for  the  free  mainte- 
nance of  its  own  poor,  and  to  bring  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all  the  children  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  advantages  of  education.  Against 
the  crying  evil  of  negro  slavery  Friends  were 
the  first  to  protest.  As  early  as  1688  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  in  this  country,  raised  its 
voice  in  opposition  to  the  practice,  and  though 
it  was  not  then  discontinued  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, yet  the  Society  ceased  not  its  labours, 
until  the  moral  pestilence  was  driven  from  its 
borders. 

I  have  not  adduced  these  things  from  osten- 
tatious, or  vain-glorious  motives,  but  to  show 
to  our  members  who  may  be  assailed  with 
charges  such  as  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  is  one 
which  not  only  breathes  "  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,"  but  also  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men."  If  the  tree  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  fruits,  the  assertion  is  neither  arrogant 
nor  presumptuous  that  Quakerism  is  pre-eini- 
nently  favourable  "  to  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  mankind," — a  quality  which 
it  owes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  simple  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  small  tract  by 
George  Fox,  entitled  "  Gospel  Family  Order, 
being  a  short  discourse  concerning  the  order- 
ing of  families,  both  of  whites,  blacks,  and 
Indians;"  first  put  forth  in  the  year  1671.  It 
is  full  of  excellent  matter  relative  to  the  reli- 
gious  education  and  training  of  families,  and 
the  necessity  of  parents  and  others  labouring 
to  have  their  children  and  those  about  them 
duly  instructed  in  Christian  principles  and 
practices  ;  and  furnishes  a  lively  confirmation 
of  the  views  I  have  already  expressed  respect- 
ing that  great  and  good  man. 

There  are  some  parts  of  it,  relative  to  the 
blacks  and  Indians,  which  I  think  will  prove 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend,"  and  which  I  forward  for  in- 
sertion. The  tract  is  addressed  to  the  Friends 
in  Barbadoes,  then  newly  convinced,  many  of 
whom  it  is  probable  had  large  families  of 
slaves. 

After  much  pertinent  and  weighty  counsel, 
relative  to  families  generally,  he  speaks  as 
follows  respecting  the  blacks,  viz : 

"  Do  not  slight  them,  viz.  Ethiopians  and 
blacks,  nor  any  man  or  woman  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  seeing  that  Christ  died  for  all, 
Turks,  barbarians,  Tartarians,  and  Ethiopi- 
ans:  He  died  for  the  Tavvnies  [Indians] 
and  for  the  blacks  as  well  as  for  you  who  are 
called  whites.  You  may  see  in  Acts,  viii. 
27,  how  the  Lord  commanded  Philip  to  go 
toward  the  South,  and  he  arose  and  went: 
and,  behold,  a  man  of  Ethiopia,  of  great  au- 
thority under  Queen  Candace,  who  had  charge 
of  all  her  treasure,  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship,  and  this  black  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Philip,  who  preached  Christ 
to  him. 

"  You  should  preach  Christ  to  your  Ethio- 
pians in  your  families,  that  so  they  may  be 
free  men  indeed.  Be  tender  of  and  to  them, 
and  walk  in  love  that  ye  may  answer  that  of 
God  in  their  hearts ;  seeing,  as  the  Scripture 
affirms,  ye  are  all  of  one  blood  and  mould,  to 
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dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  Christ 
shed  his  blood  and  tasted  death  for  them  as  well 
as  for  you  :  he  hath  enlightened  them  as  well 
as  you,  and  his  grace  hath  appeared  unto 
them,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  their  sins 
as  well  as  for  yours,  for  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Thcretbre 
let  every  master  and  governor  of  a  family 
inform  them  as  well  as  others  in  his  family, 
that  so  they  come  to  walk  in  the  grace  and 
light  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  know  Christ,  the 
Saviour,  from  whom  grace  and  light  come, 
who  is  the  mediator  between  them  and  God  ; 
and  in  so  doing  you  will  serve  God. 

"  In  Psalm  Ixviii.  31,  you  may  see  it  de- 
clared that '  Princes  should  come  out  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hand  unto 
God."  Therefore  Christians,  you  that  have 
received  if,  preach  the  everlasting  covenant, 
Christ  Jesus,  to  the  Ethiopians,  the  blacks, 
and  Tawnies,  as  Philip  did — I  say,  preach 
Christ  Jesus  to  them  in  your  families,  that  so 
each  may  come  to  know  Christ,  and  their 
waj'  to  salvation. 

"  If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  if  an 
Hebrew  woman  be  sold  unto  thee,  and  serve 
thee  six  years,  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shall 
let  him  go  free  from  thee,  and  when  thou 
sendest  him  out  from  thee  thou  shall  not  lei 
him  go  away  empty,  thou  shall  furnish  him 
liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  flour, 
and  out  of  thy  winepress,  of  that  wherewith 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee,  thou 
shall  give  it  him,  and  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bond-man  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  three.  There- 
fore I  command  thee  this  thing  to-day." 

"  This  was  to  be  done  by  the  Jews  to  their 
own  nation  and  people;  and  this  will  indeed 
very  well  become  Christians,  who  are  mas- 
ters, governors  and  rulers  of  families,  in  this 
island  or  elsewhere,  who  ought  to  outstrip 
the  Jews,  to  deal  thus,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded, vvith  their  servants  and  apprentices. 
And  to  close  up  all,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will 
doubtless  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  if 
masters  of  families  here  would  deal  so  with 
their  servants,  the  negroes  and  blacks,  whom 
they  have  bought  with  their  money ;  to  let 
them  go  free  after  a  term  of  years,  if  they 
have  served  them  faithfully.  And  when  they 
are  made  free  lei  them  not  go  away  empty- 
handed  ;  this,  I  say,  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  Lord  whose  servants  we  are,  and  who 
rewards  us  plentifully  for  our  service  done 
him." 

"  The  spiritual  Jews  must  exceed  the  out- 
ward Jew  in  this,  for  you  are  now  come  unto 
Christ,  who  is  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and 
tasted  death  for  all  men.  Let  not  your  ser- 
vants under  your  commmd,  such  as  are  born 
in  your  houses  and  bred  up  in  your  families, 
or  such  as  you  have  bougiit  with  your  money, 
take  husbands  and  wives  at  their  pleasure, 
and  then  leave  them  again,  when  they  please, 
and  lake  others,  for  this  may  bring  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  you." 

"  Therefore  let  these  things  be  amended, 
as  you  expect  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God, 
or  otherwise  you  must  expect  his  judgments 
and  curse  upon  you,  your  families  and  planta- 


tions, even  blasting  and  mildew,  which  is  the 
portion  from  God  upon  disobedient  families 
and  people ;  therefore  let  the  law  of  Jesus  be 
set  up  in  every  family. 

"  If  any  of  your  negroes  desire  to  marry, 
let  them  take  one  another  before  witnesses, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  masters  of 
the  families,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the 
Restorer  of  all  things.  God  made  them  male 
and  female,  not  one  man  and  many  women, 
but  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  they  were  to 
continue  together  as  long  as  they  lived,  and 
not  to  break  the  covenant  of  marriage." 

"  And  further,  consider  with  yourselves,  if 
you  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  blacks 
are,  (and  indeed  you  do  not  know  what  con- 
dition you  or  your  children,  or  your  children's 
children  may  be  reduced  and  brought  into  be- 
fore you  or  they  die,)  who  came  as  strangers 
to  you,  and  were  sold  (o  you  as  slaves,  I  say, 
if  this  should  be  the  condition  of  you  or  yours, 
you  would  think  it  hard  measure,  yea,  and 
very  great  bondage  and  cruelty.  Therefore, 
consider  seriously  of  this,  and  do  you  for  and 
to  them  as  you  would  willingly  have  them, 
or  any  other  to  do  unto  you,  were  you  in  the 
like  condition  ;  and  bring  them  to  know  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  the  light  and  grace  of 
Christ,  by  which  they  may  come  to  know 
Him  who  died  for  them,  and  shed  his  precious 
blood  for  them,  and  was  buried  and  rose  again 
for  their  justification. 

"  And  truly.  Friends,  great  teouble  I  under- 
went about  these  things,  and  sorely  was  my 
spirit  burdened  when  I  came  to  the  sense  of 
these  things,  to  see  that  families  were  not 
brought  into  order,  for  the  blacks  are  your 
families,  and  those  born  of  them  in  your 
houses.  I  had  a  sore  burden,  I  say,  that 
righteousness  might  be  brought  through  in 
this  thing,  and  justice  and  mercy  set  up  in 
every  family,  and  in  every  heart,  that  so 
God  might  be  honoured  in  every  family,  who 
is  the  Creator  of  all,  and  hath  given  his  law 
to  all,  which  is  holy,  just  and  good." 

For  The  Friend." 
ANCIENT  EPiSTLE. 
I  recently  met  with  an  epistle  which,  from 
the  paper  and  execution  of  the  printing,  bore 
marks  of  age  that  induced  me  to  examine  it, 
and  finding  it  to  have  the  flavour  of  the  old 
wine,  I  send  it  to  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend," 
to  dispose  of  as  he  may  think  proper.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of 
some  commotion,  probably  war  with  the  In- 
dians, but  besides  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
peaceful  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
providence,  it  refers  to  the  honourable  cha- 
racter of  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  truth, 
whose  name  and  repute  is  always  dear  to  me, 
because  of  the  soundness  of  their  principles, 
and  the  substance  and  consistency  of  their 
religion.  I  confess  that  I  revere  the  doctrine 
and  character  of  those  ancient  soldiers  in  the 
Lamb's  war,  however  they  may  have  wanted 
the  world's  polish,  or  any  of  their  successors 
in  the  Society  may  regard  them  with  con- 
tempt or  little  esteem.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  our  degenerated  Society,  had  all  the  mem- 
bers faithfully  followed  their  footsteps,  and 


turning  their  backs  upon  the  tinsel  and  trap- 
pings of  the  world,  grown  up  in  the  life  and 
power  of  religion.  We  should  now  be  a  bright 
shining  light  attracting  others  to  the  path  of 
holiness  and  self-denial,  and  through  the 
strength  of  the  Lord's  arm  be  found  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  earth 
by  which  the  name  and  kingdom  of  our 
blessed  holy  Redeemer  would  be  exalted,  and 
mystery  Babylon  the  mother  of  all  abomina- 
tions and  false  religions  be  shaken  to  its 
centre.  Q. 

An  Epistle  from  our  general  spring  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  for  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
from  the  29th  of  the  third  month,  to  the  \st 
of  the  fourth  month,  inclusive,  1755. 

To  FrienJs  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Dear  Friends, — In  an  humble  sense  of 
Divine  goodness,  and  the  gracious  continua- 
tion of  God's  love  to  his  people,  we  tenderly 
salute  you  ;  and  are  at  this  time  therein  en- 
gaged in  mind,  that  all  of  us  who  profess  the 
Truth,  as  held  forth  and  published  by  our 
worthy  predecessors  in  this  latter  age  of  the 
world,  may  keep  near  to  that  Life  which  is 
the  light  of  men,  and  be  strengthened  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing, that  our  trust  may  not  be  in  man,  but  in 
the  Lord  alone,  who  ruleth  in  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  before 
whom  the  earth  is  "  as  the  dust  of  the  ba- 
lance, and  her  inhabitants  as  grasshoppers." 

We  being  convinced  that  the  gracious  de- 
sign of  the  Almighty  in  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world,  was  to  repair  the  breach  made  by 
disobedience,  to  finish  sin  and  transgression, 
that  his  kingdom  might  come,  and  his  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  have 
found  it  to  be  our  duty  to  cease  from  those 
national  contests  productive  of  misery  and 
bloodshed,  and  submit  our  cause  to  Him,  the 
Most  High,  whose  tender  love  to  his  children 
exceeds  the  most  warm  affections  of  natural 
parents,  and  who  hath  promised  to  his  seed 
throughout  the  earth,  as  to  one  individual, 
"  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
And  as  we,  through  the  gracious  dealings  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  have  had  experience  of 
that  work  which  is  carried  on,  "  not  by 
earthly  might,  nor  pov^er,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :"  by  which  opera- 
tion, that  spiritual  kingdom  is  set  up,  which 
is  to  subdue  and  break  in  pieces  all  kingdoms 
that  oppose  it,  and  shall  stand  for  ever.  In  a 
deep  sense  thereof,  and  of  the  safety,  stabili- 
ty and  peace  there  is  in  it,  we  are  desirous 
that  all  who  profess  the  truth,  may  be  in- 
wardly acquainted  with  it,  and  thereby  be 
qualified  to  conduct  in  all  parts  of  our  life  as 
becomes  our  peaceable  profession :  and  we 
trust,  as  there  is  a  faithful  continuance  to  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  Almighty  arm,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  the  peaceable 
kingdom  will  gradually  be  extended  "  tVom 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,"  to  the  completion  of  those  pro- 
phesies already  begun,  "  'I'hat  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  learn 
war  any  moie." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


And,  dearly  beloved  Friends,  seeing  we 
have  these  promises,  and  believe  that  God  is 
bpoiiuiing  to  fulfil  them,  let  us  constantly  en- 
deavour to  have  our  minds  sufficiently  disen- 
tangled from  the  surfeiting  cares  of  this  life, 
and  redeemed  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
that  no  earthly  possessions  nor  enjoyments 
may  bias  our  judgments,  or  turn  us  from  that 
resignation,  and  entire  trust  in  God,  to  which 
his  blessing  is  most  surely  annexed ;  then 
may  we  say,  "  Our  Redeemer  is  mighty,  ho 
will  plead  our  cause  for  us."  And  if,  for  the 
further  promoting  his  most  gracious  purposes 
in  the  earth,  he  should  give  us  to  taste  of  that 
bitter  cup  which  his  faithful  ones  have  often 
partook  of,  O  that  we  rnay  be  rightly  pre- 
pared to  receive  it ! 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  with  respect  to 
the  commotions  and  stirrings  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth  at  this  time  near  us,  we  are  de- 
sirous that  none  of  us  may  be  moved  thereat; 
"  But  repose  ourselves  in  the  munition  of  that 
Rock  that  all  these  shakings  shall  not  move, 
even  in  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the 
eternal  power  of  God  keeping  us  subjectly 
given  up  to  his  heavenly  will,  and  feel  it  daily 
to  mortify  that  which  remains  in  any  of  us 
which  is  of  this  world  :  for  the  worldly  part 
in  any,  is  the  changeable  part,  and  that  is  up 
and  down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrow- 
ful, as  things  go  well  or  ill  in  this  world  ;  for 
as  the  Truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made 
partakers  of  its  Spirit,  so  the  world  is  but 
one,  and  many  are  made  partakers  of  the  spi- 
rit of  it,  and  so  many  as  do  partake  of  it,  so 
many  will  be  straitened  and  perplexed  with 
it ;  but  they  who  are  single  to  the  Truth, 
waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life  and  virtue  of  it 
in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  adversity,"  and  have  to  experience 
with  the  prophet,  that,  "  Although  the  fig 
tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock 
shall  bo  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls,  yet  will  they  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  sal- 
vation." 

If,  contrary  to  this,  we  profess  the  truth, 
and  not  living  under  the  power  and  influence 
of  it,  are  producing  fruits  disagreeable  to  the 
purity  thereof,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of 
man  to  support  ourselves,  therein  our  confi- 
dence will  be  vain.  For  He,  who  removed 
the  hedge  from  his  vineyard,  and  gave  it  to 
be  trodden  under  foot,  by  reason  of  the  wild 
grapes  it  produced,  remains  unchangeable : 
and  if,  for  the  chastisement  of  wickedness, 
and  the  further  promoting  his  own  glory,  he 
doth  arise,  even,  to  shake  terribly  the  earth, 
who  then  may  oppose  him,  and  prosper ! 

We  remain,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  your 
friends  and  Brethren. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meet- 
ing, by 

Jacob  Howell,       John  Evans, 
James  Baeteam,      Moedecai  Yaenall, 
Joseph  White,       Daniel  Stanton, 
John  Scaebeough,  John  Churchman, 
John  Woolman,      William  Moeeis, 
Josiah  Fostee,       Isaac  Andeews, 
Joseph  Tomlinson,  Samuel  Abbott. 


From  the  Briliali  Magazine!. 
lUTURITY. 
The  fuirest  scenes  beneath  the  skies, 

'J'lie  rays  of  joy  that  brightest  beam, 
When  wrapt  in  fancy's  fond  disguise 

More  bright  and  more  enchanting  seem. 
Still  to  the  soul  how  dull  the  past, 

With  future  hours  compar'd,  appears; 
Still  fancy  wild,  than  time  more  fast, 

Plans  her  gay  map  of  future  years. 
To  him  who  longs  the  bliss  to  prove 

Which  lurks  in  fancy's  landscape  wide, 
How  slow  the  hours  and  minutes  move, 

Like  bubbles,  down  lime's  lazy  tide! 
How  lovely,  smiling  from  afar, 

The  future  joys  of  life  appear  ! 
Alas,  how  tame,  how  flat  they  are, 

When  to  their  presence  we  draw  near. 
There  is  an  hour— an  hour  to  come. 

Which  baffles  fancy's  boldest  flight; 
She  dare  not  pierce  death's  awful  gloom. 

She  cannot  gaze  on  heavenly  light. 
Not  all  her  fairy  powers  can  paint 

The  joys  that  dwell  above  the  sky. 
For  every  eye  but  faith's  grows  faint, 

When  stretched  towards  eternity  .' 

New  Carburet  of  Hydrogen. — A  new  car- 
buret of  hydrogen  has  been  extracted  in 
France  from  the  oil  of  potatoes.  It  consists 
of  86  of  carbon  and  14  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
density  of  its  vapour  is  5.06. 

Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea, — By  the  re- 
searches made  in  the  French  ship  La  Bonite, 
in  her  recent  voyage  round  the  world,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is 
not  inherent  in  the  water,  but  essentially  due 
to  the  presence  of  organized  matter,  and  is 
owing  to  animals  of  different  classes.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Robart,  this  property  of  phos- 
phorescence in  the  northern  seas  is  occasioned 
by  animal  matter  held  in  solution,  and  not  by 
the  presence  of  animalcules. 

In  1801  the  first  act  parliament  passed  for 
the  construction  of  a  public  railway.  Since 
that  time  nearly  200  have  followed  it:  and 
among  these  enterprises  are  three,  of  which 
alone  the  estimated  cost — and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  during  the  present  sea- 
son— amounts  to  about  £9,000,000  sterling. 

SinoUet. — A  beggar  asking  Dr.  Smollet  for 
alms,  he  gave  him,  through  mistake,  a  guinea. 
The  poor  fellow,  on  perceiving  it,  hobbled 
after  him  to  return  it ;  upon  which,  Smollet 
returned  it  to  him,  with  another  guinea  as  a 
reward  for  his  honesty,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  "  What  a  lodging  has  honesty 
taken  up  with  !" 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  24,  1838. 


In  addition  to  the  motives  suggested  by  our 
correspondent  for  republishing  the  epistle  from 
the  general  Spring  meeting  of  1755,  it  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  impertinent  for  us  to 
remark,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Soci^^ty  who  reside  on 


the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
to  keep  strictly  upon  their  guard  in  relation 
to  the  political  disturbances  existing  there. 
"  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth."  We  profess  to  be  the  followers 
of  Him  who  declared  that  his  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,  and  above  all  others  are  thereby 
bound  to  stand  aloof  from  all  wars  and  con- 
tentions. We  are  bound  to  live  peaceable 
and  quiet  lives  with  all  men  under  the  govern- 
ment which  Divine  Providence  may  set  up, 
or  permit  to  be  set  over  us,  and  have  ever 
disclaimed  pulling  down,  or  instituting  by 
violence,  any  government  whatever.  It  is 
not  that  from  information  or  otherwise  we 
have  any  particular  ground  for  apprehension, 
but  there  is  always  need,  and  especially  in 
times  of  great  excitement,  to  mind  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation." 

A  matron  is  wanted  to  superintend  the  Co- 
loured Orphan  Asylum  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
would  be  preferred.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Mahlon  Day,  No.  44,  Henry  street, 
or  Joshua  Ukdeehill,  No.  40,  Market  st. 
New  York. 

WANTED  immediately,  an  apprentice  to 
the  Retail  Drug  and  Apothecary  Business. 
Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Sixth  and 
Noble  streets,  on  third  day,  the  30th  u!t.,  Benjamin 
LowRY,  to  En^ABETH  B.,  daughter  of  John  Kaighn, 
late  ofKaighn's  Point,  N.  J. 


Died,  on  third  day,  the  13lh  instant,  at  his  late 
residence  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  John  Gill,  Sk. 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  This  our  dear  friend, 
was  concerned  in  early  life  to  walk  consistent  with 
his  religious  profession;  and  for  many  years  faithfully 
filled  the  station  of  an  overseer  and  elder,  in  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Haddonfield,  and  was  a  firm  ad- 
vocate for  the  Christian  doctrines  and  principles  as 
promulgated  by  our  early  Friends.  His  removal 
will  be  long  felt  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  more  especially  by  his  own  par- 
ticular meeting;  yet  we  mourn  not  as  those  without 
hope,  believing  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

 at  his  residence  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the 

1st  instant,  John  Smith,  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  place,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  Sncicly  of 
Friends,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  having  removed  to  this  place  in 
1806,  at  which  time  it  was  a  forest  all  around  him. 
He  lived  to  sec  the  country  not  only  well  opened  and 
well  improved,  but  the  growth  of  the  village  to  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  citizens  very  generally,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  his  own  profession.  For  many  years  previous 
to  his  dissolution,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  lingering 
asthmatic  complaint,  which  he  bore  with  patience 
and  Christian  fortitude  to  the  last.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  thejioctrinesof  Christianity  according  to  the 
views  of  Friends;  and  his  house  was  made  a  pleasant 
testing  place  for  messengers  of  the  gospel  who  ti  .ivel- 
led  this  way  in  Truth's  service,  and  a  place  of  liberal 
entertainment  to  Friends  in  attendance  at  their  public 
meetings.  A  short  time  before  his  departure,  he  ex- 
pressed to  a  friend  that  his  hope  of  salvation  was  in 
the  mercies  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  ;  so  that  it 
may  bo  said  he  lived  by  faith  in  tlie  Son  of  God,  and 
died  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality. 
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Egypt. — La  At  Mirrig—TJicbcs — Temple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion. 

From  Buckincham-s  LccUires.  rcpovud  lor  the  New  York 
Observer. 
(Continued  from  page  43.) 
LAKE  MCERIS. 

Those  of  you  who  recollect  the  account  of 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  to  which  we  were 
attending  on  a  former  occasion,  will  remem- 
ber that  I  then  stated  that  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  rose  to  different  heights  in  differ- 
ent years;  that  they  sometimes  fell  below 
the  amount  requisite  for  fertilizing  the  coun- 
try, and  sometimes  exceeded  it.  Egypt  there- 
fore was,  in  this  respect,  liable  to  a  similar 
inconvenience  with  that  experienced  by  other 
lands,  which  depend  for  their  supplies  on  rain 
from  the  clouds.  In  some  years  the  soil  was 
not  sufficiently  saturated,  and  in  others  it  was 
injured  bj'  too  long  a  submersion.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the 
public  mind  in  that  country  was  turned,  as 
with  you,  to  the  great  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements. Amasis,  who  was  then  the 
reigning  monarch,  invited  a  consultation  of 
the  public  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  and  also  of  the  priests,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  work 
which  should  effect,  on  public  account,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Egypt,  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  attempted  only  by  private  and 
individual  enterprise,  and  for  a  local  advan- 
tage, viz :  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  irregularity  of  the  annual 
inundations.  The  consultation  was  held  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  the  result  was,  the 
project  of  excavating  a  lake  of  colossal  di- 
mensions, to  be  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
inundated  portion  of  the  country,  on  the  Ly- 
bian  side  of  the  river,  to  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  surplus  waters,  when  thoy  were  ex- 
cessive in  amount,  that  they  might  here  be 
laid  up,  as  in  a  store-house,  to  be  resorted  to 
in  those  years  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
the  supply;  that  thus,  by  equalizing  the  inun- 
dation, the  greatest  amount  of  fertility  might 
be  secured  to  the  whole  country.  A  design 
more  worthy  of  the  public  councils  of  a  wise 
people  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  Egyptians  were  excellent  at  all  calcu- 


lations, for  the  study  of  geometry  originated 
in  Egypt;  and  having  well  considered  the 
area  which  would  be  requisite  for  a  reservoir 
that  was  to  accomplish  the  purpose  proposed, 
they  soon  perceived  that  the  construction  of 
such  a  lake  would  demand  the  resources  of 
the  whole  country.  But,  not  discouraged 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  they 
commenced,  and  by  corresponding  exertions, 
completed  it.  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  all  concur  in.stating  its 
dimensions  as  very  great.  The  lowest  state- 
ment gives  150  miles  for  the  circumference 
of  this  reservoir,  and  200  cubits  for  its  depth. 
I  know  that  in  this  country  you  are  convers- 
ant, by  experiment,  with  the  process  of  canal 
digging.  No  nation  has  done  more  in  that 
way  within  the  same  space  of  time.  You  ex- 
cavate large  basins  on  some  of  your  canals; 
but  what  are  these,  even  the  largest  of  them, 
in  comparison  to  an  excavation  of  fifty  miles 
in  diameter  ?  The  mass  of  earth  to  be  re- 
moved defies  conception ;  and,  in  fiict,  no 
country  could  have  accomplished  such  a  de- 
sign but  Egypt  only.  So  vast  was  the  valley 
thus  dug  out,  that  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  suggestion  was  made  that  posterity 
would  never  believe  it  to  have  been  a  work 
of  art.  An  effectual  mode  was  devi-sed  to  re- 
move all  doubt  on  that  subject.  While  the 
basin  was  yet  dry,  Amasis  caused  two  pyra- 
mids of  stone  to  be  erected  on  the  bottom, 
and  of  such  a  height  that  they  should  be  but 
half  submerged  when  the  reservoir  was  full. 
The  existence  of  such  structures  must,  it  was 
supposed,  satisfy  the  most  incredulous,  unless 
they  could  believe  that  men  knew  how  to 
build  under  water. 

Herodotus,  when  in  Egypt,  was  curious  to 
know  whence  the  material  was  derived  for  a 
work  so  enormous,  and  he  was  shown  vast 
mounds  in  the  desert,  whence  the  stone  was 
taken.  These  had  all  the  solidity  of  the  py- 
ramids; for  they  stood  on  a  plain  of  parched 
sand  where  rain  was  unknown ;  but  rock 
which,  while  dry,  will  resist  the  touch  of 
time,  and  all  the  injuries  of  clin^ate,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water  is  often  found 
quickly  to  decay  ;  and  thus  it  happened  with 
the  reservoir  of  Mosris ;  whence  the  speedy 
destruction  of  that  great  work.  The  lake, 
indeed,  still  remains;  but  the  channels  lead- 
ing into  it  from  the  Nile  have,  from  disuse, 
been  suffered  to  become  choked  with  mud 
and  to  fall  into  ruin. 

I  have  myself  stood  on  the  borders  of  this 
vast  excavation,  and  have  seen  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  another  fiict  in  regard  to  it,  which 
is  also  stated  by  Herodotus.  He  tells  us  that 
in  this  lake  certain  chambers  were  construct- 
ed for  the  dwelling  of  the  sacred  crocodile. 
So  great  was  the  veneration  of  the  Egyptians 


for  this  animal,  that  it  was  adorned  with  ear- 
rings, bracelets  of  gold,  kept  in  a  costly  pa-- 
lace,  and  after  death  was  carefully  embalmed. 
Nor  did  the  ceremonial  stop  here.  When 
the  queen  mother  herself  deceased,  all  her 
progeny  then  alive  were  put  to  death,  and 
embalmed  together  with  her.  This  account 
was  long  thought  to  be  a  mere  fable  ;  but  an 
Italian  physician,  Signor  Vononi  from  Livor-. 
no,  has  recently  succeeded  in  excavating  from 
the  catacombs  a  chest,  constructed  of  Syca- 
more, (a  wood  chosen  from  its  durability  for 
this  purpose,)  in  which  was  found  a  full  grown 
crocodile  of  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  in  a 
state  of  embalmment,  together  with  at  least 
two  hundred  younger  ones  of  various  sizes, 
down  to  the  length  of  one's  finger.  To  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  I  was  an  eye-witness.  I 
saw  the  chest  and  its  very  curious  contents. 
It  is  remarked  by  naturalists  of  this  animal, 
that  there  is  none  other  in  which  there  is 
such  a  disparity  in  size  between  those  of  full 
growth  and  those  first  produced  from  the 
egg,  some  of  which  are  not  more  than  an 
inch  long,  while  the  animal  at  maturity  often 
attains  the  length  of  thirty  feet. 

THEBES. 

Thebes  had  the  reputation  among  the  ear- 
liest  records  of  history,  of  being  even  at  that 
day  a  great  and  splendid  city.  The  earliest 
writers  are  eloquent  in  their  eulogies  upon 
its  extent  and  grandeur ;  and  indeed  it  is  this 
very  high  antiquity  which  renders  its  remains 
so  interesting  and  so  wonderful.  None  know 
how  old  these  venerable  remains  may  be.  We 
know,  however,  that  in  Strabo's  time,  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  city  is 
described  as  being  in  ruins.  If  at  that  early 
date  it  had  passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
and  was  already  hastening  to  decay,  its  founda- 
tion must  certainly  have  had  a  date  very  re- 
mote, lis  prosperity  and  fame  were  at  their 
height  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 
You  all  remember  what  celebrity  it  has  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  com- 
pound epithet  of  Hecatompylos,  or  the  hun- 
dred gated. 

"  Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain. 
The  world's  great  empress  on  the  Eiiyptian  phiin, 
That  spreads  her  conquest  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  scales; 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  huiidrcd''cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  tlic  wars." 

Something  perhaps  must  be  allowed  for 
poetic  fiction  ;  but  judging  from  the  extent  of 
the  ruins  wliicli  still  remain,  it  might  be  true 
that  this  powerful  city  could  thus  pour  out 
her  forces  in  myriads  to  the  war.  Sirabo, 
who  is  no  poet,  but  a  grave  mattcr-of-fact 
man,  speaking  of  this  same  city,  says  that  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  a  name 
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whicli  mt-nris  "  tlie  city  of  Jupiter,"  or  "  the 
citv  of  the  <;()tls :"  and  he  assigns  this  reason 
for  that  liile,  viz.  that  such  was  the  extent 
and  the  magniticence  and  multitude  of  the 
monuments  wiiich  appeared  on  every  side, 
that  they  inferred  such  a  city  could  only  have 
been  built  by  the  gods,  or  tliat  gods  alone 
were  worthy  to  inhabit  it.  It  is  also  alluded 
to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  in  terms  cal- 
culated to  convey  an  impression  of  its  mag- 
nificence and  power.  You  must  all  remember 
in  what  lofty  terms  Babylon  is  referred  to  by 
the  Jewish  prophets.  They  call  her  the 
"queen  of  the  nations,"  "the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,"  "  the  lady  of  king- 
doms," &c. ;  yet  from  the  language  applied 
to  Thebes,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
more  gorgeous  metropolis  than  even  Babylon. 
It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  "  No"  and 
"  No-Ammon."  The  word  No  means  temple. 
The  prophet  Nahum,  reproving  Babylon  for 
her  exceeding  pride,  addresses  to  her  this 
language.  "  Art  thou  better  than  populous 
No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  that 
had  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea  1 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and 
it  was  infinite."*  The  prophet's  inference  is, 
that  since  No  with  all  her  greatness  had  been 
destroyed,  the  proud  city  he  addressed  might 
justly  fear  for  herself;  an  argument  which 
could  have  no  force  unless  Thebes  was  at 
least  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  Babylon. 
The  prophet's  language,  that  she  was  situated 
"  among  the  rivers,"  is  strictly  just,  for  the 
Nile  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  just 
as  the  Thames  passes  through  London  ;  and 
its  waters  were  led  through  artificial  chan- 
nels for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
so  that  she  was  as  much  "  among  the  rivers" 
as  Venice ;  and  as  to  the  sea  being  "  her 
rampart,"  it  was  through  the  river  alone, 
which  was  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,  that  the 
city  could  be  approached,  since  a  range  of 
mountains  intervened,  which  cut  off  all  other 
access.  The  extent  of  the  city,  not  less  than 
its  grandeur,  contributed  to  obtain  for  it  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  about  ten  miles  ;  but  in  its  broadest  part  it 
spreads  for  twenty  miles  from  mountain  to 
mountain — the  hills  enclosing  this  space  in  a 
sort  of  circle  and  approaching  the  river  both 
above  and  below  it.  Babylon  is  said,  by  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,  who  was  himself  there,  to  have 
had  walls  sixty  miles  in  circuit.  The  city  was 
four  square,  and  its  walls  were  fifteen  miles 
long  on  each  side :  but  this  vast  extent  was 
not°  filled  by  the  buildings  of  the  city,  for 
there  were  extensive  gardens  within  the  walls, 
and  possibly  pasture  grounds  also.  But  Thebes 
was  thickly  built  over  the  entire  space  within 
its  wall;  and  it  is  said,  in  the  time  of  its 
splendour,  to  have  extended  upwards  of  twenty 
miles.  There  was  room  for  a  population  of  at 
least  three  millions;  but  we  have  no  record 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Both  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  speak  of  the 
"  multitude  of  No." 

*  This  language  is  addressed,  not  to  Babylon,  but  to 
Nineveh.  However,  as  an  illustration  of  the  greatness 
of  Thebes,  it  is  still  appropriate. 


TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  AMMON. 

I  have  said  that  the  Nile  divides  the  city 
into  two  equal  parts.  On  the  left  side  only, 
(ascending  the  river,)  are  the  ruins  to  be  seen 
of  temples  and  buildings,  while  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  and  the  statue  of  Memnon  are 
situated  on  the  right  bank.  To  describe  all 
its  temples  would  occupy  far  more  time  than 
is  allotted  to  this  exercise.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  description  of  a  single 
one,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all,  viz.  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  and  conspicuous  place,  and  first 
attracts  the  notice  of  a  passing  stranger. 

The  Egyptians,  in  their  public  buildings, 
manifested  their  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  by  taking  care  that  the  gigantic  edi- 
fices they  erected  should  not  be  too  suddenly 
approached;  for  there  is  a  focal  point  from 
which  every  lofty  building  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  reason  why  your  capitol  presents  so 
impressive  an  appearance  is,  that  there  is 
ample  space  from  which  to  view  it.  It  does 
not  stand,  like  most  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Europe,  in  the  midst  of  crowded  courts,  and 
confined  avenues,  with  no  space  of  air  sur- 
rounding it,  and  no  proper  point  of  view  from 
which  to  contemplate  its  beauty.  Who  has 
not  lamented,  on  viewing  the  cathedrals  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  of  Canterbury,  the  great  Minster 
at  York,  and  other  lofty  edifices  in  England, 
that  they  are  so  hemmed  about  and  cooped 
up  wilh  houses  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them  to  any  advantage?  The  Egyptians  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  to 
have  guarded  against  the  evil.  When  they 
built  this  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter,  they 
placed  it  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
river  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
passing  voyager  contemplates  it  from  the 
proper  focus,  and  the  pilgrim,  who  came  to 
worship  at  the  shrine,  drank  in  with  admira- 
tion the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  propor- 
tions before  he  gained  access  to  the  interior. 
Yet  to  pass  over  so  wide  a  space  without  any 
object  whatever  to  attract  the  view,  might 
have  been  wearisome;  hence  the  architect 
caused  the  avenue  to  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  temple  to  pass  between  a  succession  of 
figures  of  the  Sphynx,  extending  in  parallel 
rows  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles.  This 
avenue  is  twice  as  broad  as  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue  in  this  city.  Conceive  such  an  ap- 
proach, lined,  on  either  side,  with  colossal 
sphynxes,  each  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  each 
other.  In  the  whole  range  of  human  art,  I 
know  nothing  like  it.  Beyond  these,  and 
when  you  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  temple,  the  eye  is  met  by  two  statues,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  in  the  attitude  of  judges,  or 
guardians  of  the  temple.  These  are  still  more 
colossal  than  the  figures  of  the  Sphynx,  be- 
ing, each,  sixty  feet  in  height  ;  while,  beyond 
them,  and  still  nearer  to  the  temple,  stand 
two  obelisks,  of  Sienite  granite,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  of  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  This  regular  progression 
in  height  conducts  the  eye  gradually  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  grand  facade  of  the  temple ; 


and  the  tout  ensembh  is  grand  in  the  highest 
degree. 

You  are  thus,  at  length,  brought  to  the 
great  gate,  whose  dimensions  are  on  a  scale 
corresponding  with  the  building.  The  soil 
has  accumulated  round  the  lower  parts  of  the 
portal,  to  the  height  probably  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet ;  but  from  where  the  feet  of  the 
spectator  stand  to  the  top  of  the  doorway  is 
seventy-five  feet.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
height  of  your  capitol.  I  should  conjecture 
it  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet.  Here  then 
is  an  edifice,  the  door  of  which,  though  only 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
three  fourths  the  height  of  your  capitol.  I 
have  looked  at  the  regulations  laid  down  at 
the  time  your  city  was  laid  out,  and  I  find  it 
prescribed  that  no  house  shall  be  erected  on 
the  great  avenues  of  a  height  less  than  forty 
feet,  nor,  on  the  other  streets,  than  thirty- 
five.  Such  a  regulation  strikes  me  as  singu- 
lar, though  it  was  probably  deemed  expedient 
in  order  to  give  uniformity  to  the  appearance 
of  the  city.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is  a 
temple  whose  door  way  alone  is  twice  the 
height  prescribed  for  the  front  of  your 
houses. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  portico  of  this 
colossal  temple.  It  is  built  of  Sienite  granite, 
and  in  the  grandeur  of  its  effect  surpasses  the 
power  of  any  language  I  can  employ.  Merely 
to  state  its  dimensions  in  figures  and  convey- 
to  you  a  feeble  idea  of  the  area  it  occupies,  I 
will  therefore  again  resort  to  comparison. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  noble  portico 
on  the  east  front  of  the  capitol.  I  call  it  a 
noble  portico,  for  such  in  truth  it  is.  It  has, 
I  believe,  a  row  of  twenty-four  columns,  of 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  probably  four 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  numerous  enough 
and  high  enough  for  the  building,  and  have  a 
very  fine  effect.  I  refer  to  them,  not  to  dis- 
parage their  size  or  beauty,  but  merely  to 
raise  your  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  portico  at  Thebes.  Here  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  columns,  each  of  the 
diameter  of  12  feet.  But  even  this  will  not 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  area  they 
occupy.  It  is  a  rule  in  architecture,  that  in 
a  colonnade  the  intercolumnations,  as  they 
are  called, — that  is,  the  spaces  between  the 
columns, — shall  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  themselves.  Applying  this  rule  to 
the  colonnade  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon, and  we  shall  have  a  space  ol  twenty- 
four  feet  between  each  column.  Make  your 
calculations  on  these  data,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  that  there  is  room  in  this  portico 
for  two  such  buildings  as  the  capitol  to  stand 
entire,  side  by  side. 

Such  is  the  scale  of  the  entrance  of  the 
building;  now  for  the  building  itself.  It  con- 
tains, beside  the  principal  halls,  with  their 
adyta,  rooms  for  the  sacred  mysteries,  others 
for  the  records,  &;c.  the  whole  of  such  a  size 
that  the  walls  of  the  temple,  exclusive  of  the 
portico,  are  two  English  miles  in  circuit. 
Your  capitol,  including  the  pavement  round 
it,  is  said  to  cover  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile:  compare  this  with  a  building  whose 
wall  is  two  miles  round.  This  measurement 
was  made  in  two  different  ways,  and  as  the 
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results  exactly  corresponded  we  have  reason 
to  receive  it  as  accurately  taken. 


For     The  Friend." 

A  VISIT 

To  "  The  Stone  Churchr  ami  "  The  HV/Zs." 

two  Xatiiral  Curiosities  in  Donr  Valley, 

Dutchess  Couiily,  New  York. 

The  desire  has  often  occurred  to  us  that 
some  ot"  our  friends,  in  their  various  summer 
excursions  and  peregrinations,  would  note 
down  incidents  and  scenes  which  came  in 
their  way,  for  the  benefit  of  our  pages.  The 
following,  which  has  been  handed  with  liberty 
to  insert,  will  serve  to  exemplify  our  mean- 
ing:— 

Philadelphia,  8  mo.  24lA,  1838. 
Dear  N.  :— With  kind  feelings  towards 
thyself,  and  pleasant  recollections  of  the  scenes 
I  am  about  describing,  I  intend  giving  thee 
an  account  of  an  afternoon  spent  in  Dutchess 
countv.  Dutchess  county  is  the  land  of  operi- 
hearled  hosj>il(iJiti/,  neat  ichiie  farm-houses, 
intelligrnt  inhabitants,  and  sweet  cakes.  As 
to  its  hospitality,  I  can  assure  thee  after  three 
weeks'  visiting,  that  I  every  where  met  with  a 
kind  reception  and  a  hearty  welcome — a  re- 
ception and  a  welcome  which  made  me  feel 
every  where  at  home,  and  regard  every  one  as 
an  old  acquaintance  and  friend.  The  farm- 
houses attracted  my  attention  immediately 
upon  leaving  Poughkeepsie,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  excite  pleasurable  feelings  as  long 
as  I  remained  in  Dutchess.  The  light  portico 
in  front  covering-  the  neat  side  windows  and 
door,  and  the  cleanness  of  their  whole  appear- 
ance, as  with  their  white  and  gracefully  pro- 
portioned outlines  they  rested  on  the  green 
surface  of  the  country,  combined  to  perfect, 
I  thought,  proper  residences  for  families  with 
whom  prosperity  and  intelligence  were  united. 
The  social  and  intellectual  attractions  of  its 
intelligent  inhabitants,  I  shall  long  remember 
with  pleasure.  These,  and  their  siceet  cakes, 
to  be  properly  appreciated,  must  be  tested  by 
actual  experience.  But  my  principal  object 
in  taking  up  my  pen,  was  to  describe  a  visit 
we  paid  to  ''The  Stone  Church,"  and  "The 
Wells." 

On  the  3d  of  8th  month,  E.  G.,  cousin  R., 
and  myself,  in  a  jolty  sort  of  an  open  vehicle, 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  "Nine  Partners 
Boarding-school,"  for  an  excursion  to  the 
above  named  natural  curiosities.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, I  could  but  observe  the  unevenness 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  On  looking 
around,  it  seemed  almost  a  collection  of  ele- 
vations without  any  plains.  A  flock  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  hillocks,  and  humps,  of  all  sizes, 
lying  down  so  closely  together  as  to  leave 
little  space  between,  and  of  course  presenting 
a  prospect  exceedingly  irregular  in  outline. 
This  brokenness  and  unevenness  is  a  decided 
characteristic  of  Dutchess  county.  Amidst 
an  interesting  succession  of  wave-like  rolls  of 
land,. we  approached  the  summit  of  the  very 
elevated  ridge  which  overlooks  Dover  valley. 


From  this  height  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of 
the  farms  spread  below,  of  the  wildly  uneven 
surface  of  the  hills  which  bordered  the  valley, 
and  the  not  more  regular  outlines  of  the 
mountains  towering  beyond.  A  long  mile  of 
steep  descent  down  a  winding  way  brought 
us  to  a  tavern,  round  which  to  the  right  our 
road  lay.  Here  we  found  a  smooth  plain, 
and  admired  the  beautiful  valley  set  oil'  to 
great  advantage  by  the  mountainous  heights 
on  every  liand,  and  its  own  white  village  of 
Dover,  with  the  steeples  of  its  academy  and 
places  of  worship.  Leaving  our  horse  to  be 
fed  at  the  "  Stone  Church  Hotel,"  where  it 
proved  extremely  difficult  to  find  eillier  land- 
lord, barkeeper,  or  hostler,  we  walked  to  the 
"  Stone  Church."  This  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  on  the  west  side  of  the  val- 
ley, which  here  runs  north  and  south.  R. 
having  visited  the  place  before,  directed  us  to 
seek  the  head  of  u  stream  which  we  beheld 
flinging  its  clear  waters  onwards  towards  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  As  we  approached  the 
hill  side,  we  found  our  babbling  guide  issuing 
out  of  a  cave,  into  which  we  entered,  and 
were  in  the  vestibule  of  the  "  Stone  Church." 
We  stood  within  this  first  apartment,  and 
quietly  gazed  for  a  time  on  the  scene  before 
us.  There  was  a  solemn  twilight  appear- 
ance, and  coolness  about  the  place,  in  unison 
with  sober  thought,  but  not  with  joyous  or 
rapturous  exclamation.  The  mountain  before 
us  appeared  as  though  it  had  been  rent  by  an 
earthquake,  and  being  parted  a  few  teet  asun- 
der, gave  us  an  upward  view  to  the  blue  sky 
above.  We  now  proceeded  forward,  and 
picked  our  way  cautiously  up  the  chasm, 
down  which  our  guide  was  leaping,  and  dash- 
ing, and  turmoiling.  We  could  but  observe 
how  like  some  folks,  who,  petty  tyrants  at 
home,  are  yet  all  gentleness  to  the  world,  it 
smoothed  and  tranquillized  its  ruffled  and 
foam-whitened  face,  and  softened  its  voice  to 
a  murmur,  before  it  issued  into  open  day. 
Now  we  were  on  level  ground,  now  climbing 
with  the  help  of  a  hand  rail  and  slats  nailed 
on  a  couple  of  logs,  elevated  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  over  a  chasm,  where  the  water 
went  tumbling  and  spraying,  speaking  loudly 
of  broken  bones  to  those  who  should  let  go 
their  hold  above.  We  then  entered  the 
largest  opening  or  apartment  in  the  "  Church," 
which  probably  was  twenty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom,  and  which  gradually 
widened  over  head,  until  its  precipitous  sides 
grew  sufficiently  inclined  to  retain  soil.  This 
was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  lifting  its 
upright  columns  towards  the  blue  dome  of 
this  temple  of  nature.  The  frosts  of  the 
winter,  and  the  raging  of  the  elements,  had 
destroyed  the  ladders  which  formerly  enabled 
visiters  to  scale  the  heights  above.  Having 
ascertained  that  we  could  not  ascend,  we 
prepared,  against  our  inclinations,  to  return 
the  way  we  entered.  The  descent,  though 
far  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  the 
ascent,  was  performed  safely,  yet  not  without 
sundry  exclamations  from  one  of  my  compa- 
nions, that  they  co(//(/  not  get  down.  Having 
issued  from  the  cave,  into  the  hot  air  without, 
we  then  ascended  on  the  surface  to  a  consi- 
derable elevation,  from  which  we  had  bcauli- 


ful  views  of  the  valley,  its  white  dwellings, 
and  bright  yellow  stubble  fields.  But  smoke 
from  a  charcoal  pit  was  floating  around  us, 
mules  were  labouring  in  sight,  and  sheep 
were  baaing  at  our  feet ;  among  such  accom- 
paniments it  was  evidently  no  place  for  sen- 
timental excitement,  so  we  descended  the 
mountain,  and  rode  to  the  "  Wells." 

About  one  mile  south  of  Dover,  by  the  side 
of  a  barn,  we  left  the  highway,  rode  by  a 
farm-house,  and  across  a  stubble  field,  to  a 
new  shanty  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  on  the  very  skirts  of  the  upspringing 
mountain.  From  this  we  commenced  the 
ascent,  leaving  our  vehicle  in  the  field  below. 
We  followed  a  footpath  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a  long  half  mile,  eating  various  kinds  of  ber- 
ries, and  cheering  ourselves  as  we  might  by 
suggestions  that  we  had  certainly  lost  our 
way.  But  persevering,  we  at  last  reached 
the  stream  on  which  we  were  to  find  these 
wonders  of  nature.  We  soon  came  to  a  pre- 
cipitous chasm,  down  which  with  "  cautious 
steps  and  slow,"  from  root  to  root,  we  let 
ourselves  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Here 
we  soaked  the  soles  of  our  shoes,  which  had 
become,  for  such  an  adventure  as  we  were 
now  at,  dangerously  glazed.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  chasm  we  could  look  down  on  one 
far  more  precipitous  still.  We  were,  in  fact, 
at  the  brink  of  the  upper  well.  This  was  a 
perpendicular  opening  of  an  oval  shape,  per- 
forating the  solid  rock,  say  thirty  feet,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  as  its  largest  diameter. 
Below  this  there  was  another,  and  below  that 
another,  and  so  for  six  or  seven.  These 
varying,  as  they  did,  in  form  and  dimensions, 
had  yet  all  of  them  so  much  native  grandeur 
and  sublimity  about  them,  as  made  up  one  of 
the  most  interestingly  beautiful  scenes  1  have 
ever  beheld.  The  rocks  above  and  around 
were  rent,  and  their  great  chasms  seemed  to 
show  the  immense  power  that  quiet  little 
stream,  when  swollen  by  winter  snows  and 
summer  floods,  had  been  able  to  exert.  The 
sublime  beauty  oC  those  comparatively  smooth 
walls  scooped  out  by  its  unceasing  action, 
the  danger  of  approaching  too  near  their 
precipitous  borders,  the  solemn  gloom  which 
always,  from  overhanging  rocks  and  shadowy 
forests,  rests  on  them,  made  the  scene  one  of 
that  character  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced 
from  the  memory.  We  descended  from  well 
to  well,  never  tired  of  viewing,  and  if  we  had 
had  a  whole  day,  instead  of  two  brief  hours, 
we  should  probably  still  have  left  it  with 
regret,  when  the  shadows  of  evening  warned 
us  to  our  home.  If  thou  shouldst  ever  hap- 
pen in  Dutchess  county,  with  a  span*  day,  I 
would  advise  thee  by  all  nieaiis  to  sisit  these 
two  scenes.  Begin  early  in  iln-  morning. 
Conduct  the  examination  of  the  Wells  from 
the  bottom  upward,  for  we  found  that  it  is 
not  near  so  dangerous  to  go  up  precipitous 
places  as  to  descend. 

The  waters  which  issue  from  these  natural 
curiosities  are  small  tributaries  of  the  Ton 
Mile  river,  which,  sweeping  out  of  Dover 
valley,  pours  the  crystal  waters  which  it 
has  gathered  from  these  mountain  springs, 
into  the  classic  Housatonic. 

1  roniain,  Arc. 
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THE  FR1EN1>. 


Written  hi)  John  II.  Eddy,  when  near  tii^htvcr 
yair.'i  of  <ii(c,  on  Iii.t  own  situation,  having 
cntirc/j/  lost  his  hau-ing  when  about  Iwchi 


I,...  .  .  ,  ■     .:.  spoii'd, 

■n,:'  ,  .fplr.Mir,-  n  ,  , i  i  .r  I  Ullc's  cllild. 

Uinil  l.ir  nil.-  an'  llui-c  u  Iidm:  liours  employ 

Tho  voice  of  gladness,  and  the  song  of  joy  ; 

In  careless  apalliy  I  pass  the  day, 

With  some  dull  book  to  triHe  time  away; 

Or  take  a  lonely  walk,  or  pluck  a  flower, 

Or  mark  tho  presage  of  a  coming  shower. 

Or  paint  some  landscape  on  the  verdant  plain. 

Or  bounding  vessel  on  the  wat'ry  main. 

Or  muse  in  silence  and  an  absent  mind. 

And  dream  of  pleasure  that  I  ne'er  shall  find, 

Or  pore  upon  the  news  with  serious  face. 

And  mark  what  slaughter  Europe's  realms  deface; 

Where  vain  philosophy  took  her  impious  stand, 

Now  feels  the  weight  of  Heaven's  avenging  hand.— 

Thus  pass  my  days;  but  when  the  evening  ray 

Smiles  in  the  west,  with  purple  lustre  gay, 

I  mark  the  moon,  that  skirts  the  fleecy  cloud, 

Or  veils  her  beauty  in  the  misty  sliroud; 

While  stars  unnumber'd  deck  the  blue  profound, 

Whose  sparkling  fires  her  silver  throne  surround, 

Light  all  the  vast  expanse,  and  move  sublime 

Through  heaven's  vast  concave,  from  the  depths  of 

Then  shine  the  stream,  where  silent  vessels  glide, 

And  scarce  a  zephyr  curls  the  glassy  tide  ; 

O'er  misly  vales  the  mountains  rise  to  sight, 

And  shadowy  grandeur  fills  the  vaults  of  night.— 

This  is  reflection's  hour ;  the  shining  scene 

Sheds  o'er  my  pensive  mind  a  soft  serene; 

In  bright  succession  fancy's  visions  roll. 

And  Hope,  sweet  flatterer !  soothes  my  troubled  soul. 

Perhaps,  e'en  yet,  the  Almighty's  boundless  power 

May  crown  my  wishes  in  some  happier  hour, 

May  bid  misfortune's  iron  hand  forbear, 

Or  grant  me  fortitude,  my  doom  to  bear. 

Perhaps,  even  now,  his  cruel-seeming  will 

By  this  restrains  me  from  the  paths  of  ill; 

Then  cease  this  strain,  these  useless  plaints  give  o'er, 

What  Heaven  has  done  is  ri^ht  ;  repine  no  more. 


From  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Insanity,  with  complete  Taciturnity  fo?-  nearly 
three   years  —  Application   of  Galvanic 
Plates  —  Restoration   of   Speech.  By 
Charles  Evans,  M.D.  Attending  Physician 
to  the  Friends'  Asylurn,  near  Frankford. 
The  following  case  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded for  its  singularity.    Whether  the  sud- 
den restoration  to  speech  was  the  consequence 
of,  or  a  coincidence  with,  the  means  employ- 
ed, I  leave  others  to  judge. 

E.  D.,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  the  state,  entered  the  "  Asylum 
for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  Reason,"  near  Frankford,  in  1829, 
and  came  under  my  care  in  1832.  She  had 
then  been  deranged  for  thirteen  years,  and 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  From  the  hi 
tory  given  by  her  friends,  it  appeared  that 
her  original  character  was  shrewd  and  spright- 
ly, and  had  been  improved  by  education.  Hei 
disease,  which  was  hereditary,  came  on  gra- 


dually :  an  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to 
speak,  had  manifested  itself  a  short  time  prc- 
ously  to  her  coming  under  my  care,  with- 
it  any  discoverable  cause.  There  was  no 
paralysis,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  no  ob- 
struction to  the  c.\erci.se  of  the  organs  of 
voice,  but  every  means  resorted  to  had  failed 
to  produce  the  enunciation  of  a  word;  her 
ing  was  perfect.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  often  anxious  and  imploring. 
She  usually  took  her  stand  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  general  sitting-room,  and,  unless 
hen  going  out  to  ride  or  to  some  other  re- 
l  eation,  would  remain  there  most  of  the  day, 
never  voluntarily  seating  herself.  She  took 
part  in  any  kind  of  employment,  and, 
though  a  close  observer  of  what  was  going  on 
around  her,  generally  appeared  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts  exclusively,  disliking,  and 
often  resenting,  any  intrusion.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  symptoms,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  place  her  under  a  course  of  emetics, 
which  were  administered,  three  times  a  week, 
six  weeks,  when  the  stomach  becoming 
disordered,  they  were  discontinued.  Cups  to 
the  head,  and  the  shower-bath,  were  after- 
irds  resorted  to,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water 
repeatedly  thrown  upon  her  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly ;  but  nothing  improved  the  mani- 
festations of  mind,  or  called  forth  an  expres- 
sion. Blisters  were  applied  to  the  back  of 
her  neck,  and  legs,  but  without  relief;  and, 
after  persevering  in  the  use  of  every  means, 
both  medical  and  moral,  which  offered  a  hope 
of  benefit,  for  several  months,  she  was  left 
without  further  medical  treatment.  Her 
general  health  continued  good.  She  frequent- 
ly rode  out,  and  was  evidently  interested  and 
pleased  with  her  excursions.  Occasionally 
;he  would  listen  with  attention  to  the  conver- 
sation of  those  about  her,  and  sometimes  look 
rt  in  it  by  signs,  like  one  who  had  always 
been  dumb.  When  asked  why  she  did  not 
ak,  she  shook  her  head,  and  intimated  she 
could  not.  This  state  of  things  continued 
til  the  latter  part  of  1834,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded to  try  the  effect  of  galvanic  plates  up- 
on her.  At  that  time  she  had  not  been  known 
to  speak  for  nearly  three  years.  Accordingly, 
the  cuticle  having  been  removed  by  blisters, 
plates  of  the  usual  size  were  applied,  the  sil- 
ver one  on  the  occiput,  and  the  zinc  a  little 
belov/  the  knee.  They  were  worn  in  this 
way  for  several  days,  without  any  effect  being 
observed.  One  morning,  while  the  nurse  was 
re-adjusting  the  plates,  without  any  particular 
result  being  anticipated,  she  was  directed  to 
reverse  them,  applying  tho  zinc  above  and 
the  silver  below.  This  being  done,  no  sooner 
was  the  connecting  wire  attached,  than  the 
patient  cried  out,  demanding  what  had  been 
done  to  her.  From  that  time  forward  she 
has  evinced  no  difficulty  or  disinclination  to 
speak,  though  but  little  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  her  otherwise.  Her  loquacity 
is  now  irrepressible. 

Philadelphia,  10th  flionth  1st,  1838. 


Plantations  on  the  house  top. — In  Sweden 
it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  in  the  coun- 
try, and  even  in  small  towns,  houses  built  so 


low,  that  the  roof,  covered  with  grass,  serves 
pasture  ground  for  a  goat.  In  Norway, 
3s  are  planted  in  the  turf  which  covers  the 
cottages;  so  that  a  village,  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  a 
grove.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  kitchen  herbs  cultivated  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  these  countries. 


Appearance  of  the  living  Corals  in  the 
Sea. — In  some  parts  of  the  sea  the  eye  per- 
ceives nothing  but  a  bright  sandy  plain  at 
bottom,  extending  for  many  hundred  miles; 
but  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  whole  bed  of  this 

;xtensive  basin  of  water  is  absolutely  a  forest 
of  submarine  plants  and  corals.  Here  are 
sponges,  madrepores,  corals,  fungia?,  and  other 
polyparia,  with  fuci,  algae,  and  all  the  variety 
of  marine  vegetation,  covering  every  part  of 
the  bottom,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  submarine  garden  of  the  most  exquisite 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  animal  forms, 
resembling,  and  even  surpassing  in  splendid 
and  gorgeous  colouring,  the  most  celebrated 
parterres  of  the  East. 

Ehrenberg,  the  distinguished  German  na- 

uralist,  whose  labours  have  so  greatly  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  the  infusoria,  was 
so  struck  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  living  polyparia  in  the  Red  Sea, 
that  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "  Where 
is  the  paradise  of  flowers  that  can  rival  in 
variety  and  beauty  these  living  wonders  of 
the  ocean?"  Some  have  compared  the  ap- 
pearance to  beds  of  tulips  or  dahlias;  and,  in 
truth,  the  large  fungiae,  with  their  crimson 
disks,  and  purple  and  yellow  tentacula,  bear 
no  slight  resemblance  to  the  latter. — Mantell. 


Strong  Facts  in  regard  to  Horse  Racing. — 
A  writer  in  the  Louisville  City  Gazette,  thus 
tersely  presents  this  matter  : 

"  Races,  it  is  said,  improve  the  breed  of 
horses.  And  what  if  they  did,  if  they  de- 
grade the  breed  of  men.  But  I  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  position.  Some  few  startling  or 
stubborn  facts  are  on  the  other  side.  I  never 
heard  of  races  in  Arabia,  yet  the  best  horses 
and  the  best  blood  in  the  world  are  there. 
The  great  racing  stock  of  England  and  Ame- 
rica came  from  the  blood  of  the  Godolphin 
Arabian.  There  are  no  races  in  New  Eng- 
land, yet  the  New  England  horses  are  worth 
in  this  country  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent,  more  than  southern  horses.  The  horses 
for  the  plough,  dray,  saddle,  stage,  coach,  or 
gig,  in  New  England,  would  bring  under  the 
hammer  far  higher  prices  in  racing  sections 
of  the  country,  than  their  own  horses.  Racing 
only  improves  the  breed  of  race  horses.  I 
was  told  in  Virginia  by  the  stage  drivers, 
that  their  best  horses  were  brought  from 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire — the  Green 
Mountain  horses  are  the  best  in  the  country 
for  symmetry,  strength,  fleetness  and  endur- 
ance. Yet  there  is  no  racing  in  New  Eng- 
land. Racing,  then,  is  surely  not  essential 
to  make  good  horses. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  SPALDING. 
The  account  of  this  Friend's  convincement 
has  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  Philadelphia,  and  most 
probably  by  others  in  this  country  and  that 
in  London.  The  narrative  is  interesting,  and 
his  reasons  for  leaving  the  church  of  England, 
with  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  are  co- 
gent, and  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  I  propose  that  it  be 
circulated  in  suitable  portions  through  the 
medium  of  "  The  Friend." 

Convincement,  and  Religiovs  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  leaoing  the  national  estab- 
lished mode  of  worship. 

INTRODUCTION. 
The  following  brief  memorial,  of  the  expe- 
rience of  a  deeply  devoted  mind,  is  deemed 
worthy  of  public  notice,  as  an  additional  tes- 
timony to  "  the  cloud  of  witnesses"  we  are 
already  favoured  with,  to  the  internal  efficacy 
of'  the  power  and  principle  of  truth.  The 
writer  was  a  valuable  example  of  Solomon's 
observation,  "  Honourable  age  is  not  that 
which  standeth  in  length  of  time  ;  nor  that  is 
measured  by  number  of  years:  but  wisdom  is 
gray  hairs  unto  men  ;  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
old  age  :"  being  remarkably  distinguished  by 
a  steady,  uniform  devotion,  and  dedication  of 
heart  to  the  pure  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness on  the  earth ;  which  he  believed  himself 
called  to  maintain,  and  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote by  example  and  precept.  His  memory 
is  therefore  very  precious;  in  particular  to 
some  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him.  To  these  more  emphatically,  "  he  be- 
ing dead  yet  speakelh,"  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  solid,  wise  deportment,  his  fewness  of 
words,  and  those  seasoned  with  grace  ;  and 
his  steady  firmness  towards  opposers  of  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  which  he  had  not  taken 
upon  trust,  but  deeply  examined  their  founda- 
tion, nature  and  tendency;  and  being  baptised 
under  a  living  concern  to  support  them,  as 
before  observed,  he  dared  not  flinch  in  the  day 
of  battle,  but  both  in  that  Society  of  which  he 
became  a  member,  and  also  amongst  others, 
he  was  deeply  and  awfully  engaged  to  stand 
his  ground  in  the  divine  ability  afforded,  and 
to  exhibit  an  example  of  ancient  simplicity 
and  uprightness ;  as  he  observed  to  a  friend 
in  one  of  his  letters,  some  months  before  his 
decease.  After  pointing  out  his  great  con- 
cern in  observing  the  declensions  amongst  a 
highly  professing  and  eminently  favoured  peo- 
ple, and  making  various  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  preserving,  as  a  wall  of  defence, 
the  religious  discipline  established  among 
them,  and  not  giving  way  to  weakness,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  specious,  merely  external 
unity,  and  by  being  indifferent  towards  those 
noble  testimonies  which  his  soul  loved,  and 
was  uncommonly  bound  to :  he  firmly,  yet 
humbly,  added,  "  O  my  friend,  excuse  my 
freedom  ;  the  cause  of  truth  I  have  to  believe, 
though  with  a  due  proportion  of  fear  I  would 
express  it,  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my 


mind,  that  neither  the  fear  nor  the  love  of 
any  created  being  or  thing,  can  be  permitted 
to  obstruct  or  divert  me  from  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  required  of  me."  In  a  great  de- 
gree in  this  firmness  he  lived,  bearing  much 
opposition,  and  the  cross,  as  related  in  the 
following  memorial ;  and  yet  more  particu- 
larly known  to  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  ;  and  thus  firmly  he  died  in  great 
stability  and  peace ;  having  little  to  say,  but 
that  little  was  truly  much  in  a  small  compass, 
expressed  at  different  times  to  a  few  friends 
who  visited  him  near  his  end  :  some  of  whom 
were  also  with  him  just  at  the  solemn  period; 
and  though  in  the  midst  of  mourning,  were 
joyful  witnesses  and  partakers  of  that  so- 
lemnity and  peace,  which  proved  as  a  seal  to 
the  deep  concern,  exercise,  and  happy  close 
of  the  dear  deceased.  He  was  ill  about  three 
weeks  of  a  fever ;  and  in  the  forepart  of  his 
illness  expressed  to  a  friend  who  visited  him, 
"  that  there  was  no  cause  of  discouragement 
to  the  right  minded."  Being  asked  at  an- 
other time  if  he  had  any  thing  in  particular 
to  express  to  friends,  he  replied,  "  No ;  only 
my  love :  all  is  well :  nothing  stands  in  my 
way."  And  thus  he  peacefully  laid  down  his 
life,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  Elge,  the  30th  of 
the  first  month,  1795. 

CONVINCEMENT,  &c, 
I  shall  pass  over  the  early  part  of  my  life, 
only  observing  I  was  educated  in  a  religious 
way.  When  I  lived  in  London,  where  I 
served  an  apprenticeship,  in  the  midst  of  my 
dissipation,  I  frequently  felt  the  reproofs  of 
the  Lord,  but  which  were  soon  smothered  in 
the  vortex  of  pleasure.  After  I  had  served 
my  apprenticeship,  I  returned  into  the  coun- 
try to  assist  my  father  in  his  business  of  a 
farrier,  at  Reading,  in  the  year  1786.  A 
little  time  afterwards,  as  I  attended  the  parish 
church  so  called,  where  a  celebrated  preacher 
ofliciated,  1  found  an  awakening  power,  which 
produced  not  a  little  alteration  in  me.  I  at- 
tended more  constantly  the  services,  public 
and  private;  joined  the  more  particular  pro- 
fessors, and  went  on  for  several  years  as  one 
of  them.  ,1  also  abstained  from  vain  company 
and  conversation  which  I  had  before  been 
addicted  to,  so  that  I  was  one  of  the  chief 
professors ;  but  I  found  the  force  of  the  im- 
pressions I  had  received  gradually  wearing 
off;  less  dislike  to  worldly  company  ;  and  the 
power  of  sin  gaining  the  ascendancy.  That 
at  times  I  felt  much  uneasiness;  as  the 
strength  of  my  lusts  and  passions,  and  the 
evil  propensities  of  my  nature  I  saw  were 
unsubdued ;  notwithstanding  my  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  profession 
I  made.  My  former  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
breathings  to  the  Lord  returned,  that  he 
would  make  me  indeed  what  I  professed  to 
be  ;  and  what  I  was  persuaded  by  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  a  true  Christian  might  be: 
that  is,  free  from  the  power,  as  well  as  the 
guilt  of  sin.  Thus  I  went  on  till  about  the 
year  1792,  often  feeling  the  dominion  of  sin, 
and  desiring  deliverance  from  it;  when  I  was 
led  to  consider  the  people  called  Quakers, 
and  was  soon  satisfied  there  was  a  manliest 
difference  between  them  and  others,  even  in 


outward  appearance;  which  when  I  consi- 
dered, 1  was  convinced  was  more  conformable 
to  Christianity  than  any  others  I  had  known; 
most  of  whom  t'ollowed  all  the  fashions  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  dress;  an  inconsistency 
I  frequently  observed  with  much  concern.  I 
then  sought  the  conversation  of  some  of  them, 
and  still  found  more  simplicity,  more  like  the 
precepts  and  practices  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  desiring  to  know  the  principles  from 
which  such  superior  practices  resulted,  I  en- 
quired for  some  of  their  writings.  The  first 
book  I  think  that  I  read,  was  W.  Penn's  No 
Cross  No  Crown,  which  much  tendered  my 
spirit,  and  removed  .some  unfavourable  opi- 
nions I  had  received  respecting  Friends.  I 
then  in  some  measure  saw  how  far  what  I  had 
known  before  fell  short  of  what  that  work 
directed  to  ;  yet  I  continued  attending  at  the 
parish  place  of  worship;  having  the  most 
favourable  opinion  of  the  minister  there,  and 
a  particular  esteem  for  him  as  a  man,  who 
also  frequently  prot^essed  a  particular  affection 
towards  me.  Once  1  remember,  when  I  had 
so  far  deviated  from  my  profession,  as  to  go 
to  a  horse-race,  he  sent  for  me,  and  kindly 
admonished  me  as  a  friend  and  overseer.  I 
mention  this,  as  afterwards,  when  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  enlighten  my  mind  m.ore  clearly, 
and  convince  me  of  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  form  of  worship  I  had  been  accustomed 
to,  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  leave  him,  in 
a  manner  that  I  apprehended  he  would  feel 
not  a  little  concerned  about.  The  next  book 
I  read  I  think  was  Barclay's  Apology,  which 
opened  many  things  so  clearly  to  me,  that  I 
could  not  but  consent  to  them ;  nevertheless 
there  were  some  things  that  at  first  reading  I 
could  not  assent  to,  particularly  respecting 
public  worship.  I  thought  it  needful  there 
should  be  a  time  appointed,  and  somebody 
ready  to  officiate,  that  the  ignorant  might  be 
instructed  :  and  that  a  man,  taught  as  I  ap- 
prehended, of  the  Lord,  and  properly  quali- 
fied, might  at  any  time  exhort  or  preach  to 
the  people.  I  still  attended  the  old  place,  go- 
ing occasionally  to  Friends'  meetings,  when 
some  strangers  were  expected;  whose  testi- 
monies, though  I  could  not  but  approve  of 
them,  yet  were  not  able  to  draw  me  from  my 
former  society;  but  I  found  the  work  of  the 
Lord  going  on  by  degrees. 

At  first  I  considered  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  sensible 
I  had  never  found  any  profit  in  it,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  partaking  of  it;  and  though 
I  had  often  heard  others  speak  very  highly  of 
it,  as  finding  extraordinary  comfort  and  bene- 
fit in  it;  and  I  earnestly  desired  to  find  the 
benefit  of  it  as  well  as  others ;  yet  it  still  re- 
mained a  dead,  unprofitable  service  :  I  there- 
fore declined  it  entirely.  The  next  thing  I 
observed,  was  the  public  singing.  I  began  to 
see  a  great  inconsistency  in  that  practice.  I 
could  feel  it  had  in  myself  as  well  as  in  others, 
a  tendency  to  lightness  of  spirit,  removing  any 
serious  impression  which  might  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  foregoing  discourse;  and  I 
soon  left  the  place,  immediately  after  sermon 
was  ended.  It  was  not  long  however  before 
I  saw  a  gross  inconsistency  in  the  practice 
altogether,  when  I  weightily  considered  the 
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matter  contained  in  what  was  sung,  how  iiti' 
possible  it  was  for  a  congre;iation  of  differetjt 
persons  to  join  in  sinf^inif  what  might  be  given 
out,  whether  suilahle  to  tlieir  conditions  or  not; 
much  of  wiiich,  1  was  persuaded,  could  not  be 
said  by  any,  without  uttering  gross  falsehoods; 
which  I  could  not  believe  would  be  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  I  was  in  conse- 
quence constrained  to  give  forth  some  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  in  writing,  addressed 
to  the  professors  of  religion,  attending  the 
place  called  St.  Giles's  church. 

"  A  few  observations  concerning  the  custom 
of  singing  in  public  meetings  of  worship; 
by  one  who  has  long  been  convinced 
of  the  inconsistency  of  it,  and  now  calls 
upon  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  fol- 
lower of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  to  lay 
aside  prejudice,  and  seriously  consider  the 
following  remarks,  which  are  offered  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord." 

"  First,  it  ought  ever  to  be  considered,  that 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It 
is  the  language  of  the  heart  which  he  re- 
gards, not  words,  however  excellent  of  them- 
selves. Now  I  appeal  to  the  witness  of  God 
in  every  heart,  considering  the  variety  of 
conditions,  the  different  subjects,  of  praise, 
adoration,  confession,  petitioning,  &c.  con- 
tained in  every  collection,  whether  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  any  one,  in  whatever  state  or  con- 
dition he  may  be  at  the  time,  can  with  pro- 
priety be  ready  to  sing  whatever  may  be 
given  out.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
a  whole  congregation,  even  if  we  except  the 
ignorant,  can  be  in  the  same  frame  of  mind, 
considering  the  various  dispensations  of  the 
Lord's  providence  towards  his  people  ;  con- 
sequently if  that  is  not  the  case,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  if  all  sing,  some  must  utter  words 
with  the  mouth  contrary  to  the  language  of 
the  heart,  which  so  far  from  being  acceptable 
to  the  Lord,  I  am  persuaded  is  hypocrisy  and 
an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

"  Again,  it  appears  to  me  inconsistent  also 
with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  worship; 
for  if  the  language  of  the  heart  is  spoken  in 
prayer,  which  often  precedes  singing,  and 
which  implies  a  sense  of  our  wants,  does  it 
not  show  an  indifference  whether  our  prayers 
are  heard  and  answered  or  not,  to  begin  sing- 
ing immediately,  perhaps  very  different  in 
matter  as  well  as  in  manner,  to  what  has 
been  prayed  for? 

"  Again,  after  preaching,  if  the  Lord's 
power  is  known  and  felt  under  the  word,  is  it 
not  more  likely  to  profit,  if  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied in  serious  meditation,  than  singing,  which 
from  my  own  experience,  I  can  say,  has  a 
tendency  to  divert  the  mind  from  solemn,  se- 
rious reflection?  I  am  now  speaking  more 
particularly  concerning  those,  who  have  at- 
tained to  a  measure  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Ask  yourselves  seriously.  Is  vocal  singing 
intended  or  calculated  to  please  the  carnal 
ears  of  men,  or  a  holy  God?  Why  such 
anxiety  about  tunes,  voices,  and  music  ?  Is 
the  Lord  to  be  pleased  with  such  poor  things? 
Oh,  no ;  you  cannot  suppose  it.  Consider 
from  what  root  it  springs,  from  the  old  man 


or  tlie  new;  and  remember  the  axe  ia  laid  to 
the  root,  to  destroy  all  that  is  of  the  earth,  of 
our  fleshly  nature.  I  liave  considered  those 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
subject  is  mentioned,  and  am  confirmed  by 
them  in  my  opinion,  of  the  inconsistency  of 
public  singing.  The  apostle  speaks  of  sing- 
ing with  grace  in  the  heart;  of  making  me- 
lody in  the  heart  to  the  Lord  ;  not  making  a 
noise  with  the  tongue  unless  that  proceeds 
from  the  heart ;  which  how  seldom  it  does  in 
public  singing  I  appeal  to  every  considerate 
mind. 

"  I  am  convinced,  considering  our  situation 
here,  the  power  and  devices  of  the  enemy, 
our  own  inbred  corruptions,  that  it  is  more 
seasonable  to  watch  and  pray,  to  be  ever  on 
our  guard,  and  waiting  to  feel  the  light  and 
power  of  Christ,  to  discover  and  subdue  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness;  that  as  children 
of  the  light  we  may  walk  in  the  light,  and 
find  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Spirit  and 
power,  cleansing  us  from  all  sin;  than  evi- 
dencing that  (rifling,  careless  spirit,  too  com- 
rnoidy,  if  not  always,  attending  vocal  singing. 

"  I  could  say  much  more  against  it,  but 
would  not  be  tedious,  particularly  respecting 
those  who  are  without.  How  seldom  can 
such  people,  living  in  open  and  avowed  op- 
position to  God,  join  in  singing  without  utter- 
ing gross,  abominable  lies:  and  are  we  not 
accessory  thereto?  Is  it  not  expected  when  a 
psalm  or  hymn  is  given  out,  that  all  present 
who  are  capable  will  join?  Then  let  it  not  be 
said,  how  can  we  help  the  ab'ise  of  it.  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  set  them  an  example  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  not  countenance  any 
practice  that  has  a  tendency  to  promote  light- 
ness and  irreverence?  Oh  !  my  friends,  this 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  who  re- 
quireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  I  recom- 
mend to  your  serious  consideration,  what  the 
Lord  says  in  the  first  of  Isaiah  even  respect- 
ing the  ordinances  of  his  own  appointing, 
when  not  done  in  a  proper  spirit.  I  perceive 
every  day  more  and  more,  an  evident  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  of  Christ.  Where 
is  the  daily  cross  borne?  Observe  the  appear- 
ance of  professors.  What  diflference  is  there 
from  the  world?  Surely,  my  friends,  these 
things  ought  not  to  be.  Bear  with  me,  I  be- 
seech you.  I  am  much  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  our  profession.  If  the  cross  is  truly 
borne,  all  self-seeking  and  self-pleasing  will 
be  done  away,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
more  evidenced ;  which  I  am  persuaded  will 
not  be  in  the  present  practice  of  public  out- 
ward singing,  often  of  words,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter, scarce  within  the  bounds  of  probability  : 
and  I  am  convinced  if  people  would  seriously 
consider  the  manner,  it  would  appear  very 
inconsistent  with  the  gravity  and  solemnity 
of  the  true  Christian  profession. 

"  May  the  Lord  set  these  things  home  up- 
on every  heart,  that  there  may  be  a  concern 
to  offer  unto  him  acceptable  sacrifice;  which 
more  than  once  is  said  to  be  a  broken  and 
contrite  spirit. 

"  '  Blessed  are  ye  that  mourn,'  says  Christ, 
(not  ye  that  sing)  'for  ye  shall  rejoice;' 
which  rejoicing,  if  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
present  state  of  the  church  here,  I  conceive 


to  be  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's  mercies ; 
and  showing  forth  his  praises  not  only  with 
our  lips  but  in  our  lives.  To  conclude,  my 
friends,  turn  into  your  own  hearts;  behold, 
says  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you;  look  not  without  for  what  I  am  per- 
suaded  is  only  to  be  found  within.  It  is  not 
tnuch  hearing  or  much  speaking,  that  brings 
true  peace  to  the  soul ;  the  ear  is  never  satis- 
fied with  hearing.  As  a  proof  of  that,  do  not 
we  see  professors  running  hither  and  thither, 
as  though  the  more  ihcy  heard,  the  better 
they  should  be ;  encompassing  themselves 
about  with  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  but 
what  saith  the  Lord?  'Ye  shall  lie  down  in 
sorrow.'  I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  for  want 
of  this  looking  in,  and  waiting  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  Lord  there,  judging  and  subduing 
sin,  that  there  is  so  much  talk,  so  much  out- 
ward parade,  and  so  little  spirituality  in  the 
lives  and  conversation  of  the  people.  J.  S." 

This  I  sent  to  the  clerk,  at  the  same  time 
I  sent  some  reasons  for  the  apparent  change 
in  me,  as  absenting  from  the  sacrament,  so 
called  ;  and  which  I  desired  him  to  lay  before 
the  minister  and  others,  at  a  prayer  meeting; 
which  he  seemed  to  object  to,  supposing  me 
in  an  error,  and  having  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Friends'  piinciples.  I  soon  after 
had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  which  rather  confirmed  me  in  my  opi- 
nion than  otherwise,  his  arguments  appeared 
so  weak  against  Friends.  Thus  I  went  on 
some  little  time  longer,  still  attending  morn- 
ings and  evenings;  but  attending  Friends' 
meetings  in  the  afternoon.  About  this  time 
I  read  Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers,  which 
I  think  removed  every  objection,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  my  opinion  of  the  truth  of  their 
principles.  Their  severe  sufferings,  their  pa- 
tience under  them,  and  honest  Iwldness  be- 
fore kings  and  rulers,  convinced  me,  that 
nothing  but  a  Divine  power  could  have  sup- 
ported them.  I  sought  the  company  of  some 
faithful  Friends,  as  I  could  discover  in  some 
I  had  been  with,  little  more  than  the  form.  I 
desired  to  know  the  power  in  myself,  and  to 
be  truly  taught  of  the  Lord,  that  I  might  not 
do  any  thing  by  imitation,  or  because  others 
did  so;  but  retired  often  alone,  to  be  instruct- 
ed of  the  Lord,  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave; 
and  glory  to  his  name,  he  was  found  of  me, 
and  made  those  retirements  precious  and  pro- 
fitable to  me,  revealing  his  will  unto  me  by 
degrees,  as  I  was  able  to  bear  it.  I  now  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  solid  Friends,  and 
was  occasionally  in  company  with  them,  which, 
excited  the  attention  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bours ;  so  that  there  was  much  talk  about  me, 
and  various  reports  were  propagated  respect- 
ing it,  most  people  thinking  it  very  strange  I 
should  turn  Quaker. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  a  considerable 
trial,  the  death  of  my  father  whom  I  dearly 
loved.  I  had  long  been  persuaded  in  some 
measure  of  the  vanity  and  inconsistency  of 
wearing  black  clothes  on  such  occasions, 
knowing  it  to  be  only  a  worldly  custom :  and 
had  often  said  to  myself  during  my  father's 
illness,  I  would  not  put  it  on  for  any  one  ex- 
cept him  ;  but  there  appeared  so  many  rea- 
sons why  I  should  conform  on  his  account, 
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■that  it  was  not  till  a  little  time  before  his 
death,  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  my 
scruples  respecting  it,  and  strengthen  me  to 
bear  such  a  public  testimony,  as  of  necessity 
that  event  occasioned.  And  indeed  much  op- 
position I  met  with  on  account  of  it,  but  the 
Lord  supported  me  through  all.  I  then  con- 
stantly attended  Friends'  meetings. 


An  Epistle  of  Counsel  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  in  Baltimore,  by  ad- 
journments from  the  29t.h  of  the  tenth  month 
to  the  2d  of  the  eleventh  month,  inclusive, 
1838, 

To  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and  tlie 
Members  composing  them. 

Dear  Friends  : — Assembled  once  more  in 
our  yearly  meeting  capacity,  and  gathered 
we  trust  therein  in  spirit  to  the  Shiloh  that 
was  to  come,  we  have  reverently  to  acknow- 
ledge that  God  has  been  with  us. 

We  have  been  favoured  to  transact  the  im- 
portant affairs  that  have  come  before  us  in 
harmony  and  love,  and  a  concern  has  been 
felt  that  our  absent  members  might  derive 
through  this  medium  some  of  the  benefits  of 
the  exercise  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  society  within 
our  limits.  We  are  pained,  dear  Friends, 
deeply  paired,  that  so  much  of  a  want  of  that 
ardent  love  which  we  owe  to  God  is  still  ap- 
parent amongst  us,  leading  to  the  neglect  of 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings.  We 
have  but  little  that  we  can  offer  in  return  for 
the  many  blessings  h6  has  conferred  upon  us 
— and  shall  this  little  be  withheld?  Ourselves 
and  all  that  we  have  are  from  the  Lord  ;  and 
shall  we  prove  so  ungrateful,  and  so  insensi- 
ble to  our  present  and  future  happiness,  as  to 
continue  to  let  the  love  of  this  world,  or  luke- 
warmness,  or  any  other  hindrance,  prevent 
our  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship?  Divine  worship  is  the  highest,  the 
noblest,  and  the  sweetest  duty  and  privilege 
of  man.  Here  the  soul  finds  comfort  and 
strength  to  support  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Here 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  imparted,  whom  to 
know,  is  life  eternal.  Here  is  rejoicing  in 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  Here 
is  feasting  on  the  bread  of  life,  and  drinking 
of  the  wine  of  the  kingdom. 

May  we,  dear  Friends,  more  prize  these 
opportunities.  May  we  be  diligent  in  attend- 
ing them.  And  then,  if  our  hearts  are  rightly 
engaged,  if  they  are  fervently  directed  to 
Him  from  whom  help  comes,  he  will  in  his 
own  time  and  way  "  bless  the  provision  of 
Zion,"  and  "  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread." 
He  will  "  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers 
and  streams — wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with 
oars — neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby." 
Then  shall  the  language  be  known  to  be  veri- 
fied— "  Fear  not  worm  Jacob  for  I  am  with 
thee — be  not  dismayed  for  I  am  thy  God."  "  I 
will  strengthen  thee — yea  I  will  help  thee — 
yea  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of 
my  righteousness."  And  then,  under  an  hum- 
bling sense  of  the  goodness  of  our  Lord,  and 
with  right  apprehensions  of  the  duties  of  our 
calling  we  shall  see  the  benefit  of  obeying  the 


injunction  of  his  servant — "  Brethren  let  us 
love  one  another — for  love  is  of  God."  This 
fruit  of  the  spirit  will  be  conspicuously  mani- 
fest among  us,  and  thereby  we  should  be 
known  to  bo  the  followers  of  Christ — accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,"  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples— if  ye 
have  love  one  unto  another."  Nor  would 
other  fruits  of  the  spirit  fail  to  show  them- 
selves, if  we  were  the  faithful  children  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  The  "  rich  in  this  world" 
would  be  "  ready  to  distribute — willing  to 
communicate — laying  up  for  themselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  might  lay  hold  of  eternal  life." 
The  heart  having  its  treasure  in  heaven  would 
be  concerned  to  keep  that  uppermost  in  view 
— and  the  earth  and  its  possessions  would 
have  but  a  secondary  estimate  in  our  affec- 
tions. The  use  of  our  talents  would  be  di- 
rected towards  truth  and  righteousness  and 
the  glory  of  God.  All  would  be  consecrated 
to  his  service — and  our  engagement  of  soul 
would  be,  to  "  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — giving  thanks  unto  the  Father  through 
him."  Children  would  obey  their  parents; 
and  parents  would  instruct  their  children — 
teaching  and  admonishing  them  in  all  wisdom 
— and  so  hastening  the  day  when  Israel  and 
Israel's  offspring  should  be  "  one  people  to 
the  Lord."  The  diligent  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  our  families  would  be  conducive 
to  this  end.  The  knowledge  of  those  sacred 
writings  would  be  blessed  to  our  children  and 
our  servants.  Their  memories  would  be 
stored  with  a  treasure  not  only  producing 
present  good,  but  which  would  in  the  case  of 
our  youth  accompany  them  to  advanced  life, 
when,  blessed  perhaps  with  an  honest  and 
rightly  concerned  heart  they  would  be  fa- 
voured to  know  these  early  impressed  truths 
— sweet  to  the  soul  and  enlightening  to  the 
understanding,  "  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Thus  should  we  be  built  up 
into  a  temple  "  fitted  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  spirit."  The  Lord  would  arise 
upon  us,  and  his  glory  would  be  seen  upon 
us,  and  unto  us  the  language  would  apply, 
"  this  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they 
shall  show  forth  my  praise." 

And  now  "  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true — whatsoever  things  are  honest — whatso- 
ever things  are  just — whatsoever  things  are 
pure — whatsoever  things  are  lovely — whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things  and  do  them — and  the  God 
of  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Hugh  Balderston, 
Clerk  to  ihe  Meeting  this  year. 

For"  The  Friend." 
COMMUNICATION. 
In  three  days  from  date  the  seventh  num- 
ber of  "  The  Friend"  has  come  to  hand,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  I  im- 
mediately sat  down  and  read  the  articles 
headed,  "On  the  manner  of  spending  the  first 
day  of  the  week,"  and  "  Friends'  Library." 
As  the  reading  of  a  nation  goes  far  in  forming 


its  character,  so  it  does  that  of  a  religious 
society. 

As  these  essays  go  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  best  kinds  of  reading,  they  richly  re- 
ward me  for  the  cost  of  "  The  Friend,"  the 
past  year,  by  the  relief  and  satisfaction  which 
they  afford.  I  believe  it  is  now  about  forty 
years  since  I  became  religiously  engaged  to 
interest  my  children  and  domestics,  on  the 
afternoon  of  first  days,  in  good  reading,  copy- 
ing good  pieces,  &c.  They  were  pleased  and 
benefited,  and  I  recollect  it  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  I  am  abundantly  persuaded  that 
should  this  become  a  universal  practice  among 
Friends,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  would 
be  conspicuous.  This,  however,  can  hardly 
be  expected.  There  are  orphans,  besides 
many  other  young  persons  whose  parents  do 
not  sufliciently  encourage  it,  but  allow  their 
children  to  idle  away  their  precious  time, 
that  might,  and  ought  to  be  rendered  more 
interesting  and  profitable  to  them. 

Religious  retirement  in  families  promotes 
devotion,  and  so  does  social  reading  of  good 
books  promote  and  increase  interest  and  feel- 
ing. I  feel  gratified  and  relieved  on  seeing 
a  subject,  which  has  for  years  rested  with 
weight  on  my  mind,  so  ably  treated.  It  re- 
vives a  hope  that  our  poor  stripped  Society 
will  get  such  hold  of  the  subject  as  to  enable 
it,  with  holy  help,  to  stop  a  gap  at  which 
many  go  out,  and  institute  measures  adapted 
to  "  gather  the  children."  Much  may  be 
done  where  but  one  meeting  occurs  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  I  could  say  much  of 
the  satisfaction  that  I  have  experienced  in 
reading  opportunities  with  a  few  and  with 
many,  and  of  the  attachment  of  the  young  to 
the  order  of  our  Society,  where  this  reading 
is  practised.  The  following  extract  shows 
that  a  similar  engagement  prevails  among 
Friends  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  Be  careful  to  make  a  profitable  and  reli- 
gious use  of  those  portions  of  time  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  are  not  occu- 
pied by  our  meetings  for  worship." — London 
Epistle,  1838.  A  Friend. 

"  The  iniquities  of  parents  shall  be  visited 
upon  their  children." — The  present  condition 
of  the  Spanish  nation  affords  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  this  passage. 
Spain  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  when 
the  enterprise  of  Columbus  added  a  new  world 
to  her  possessions.  But  the  wealth  which 
poured  into  her  coffers,  from  her  conquests  in 
South  America  and  Mexico,  proved  her  ruin. 
The  murder  of  Montezuma  and  Atahualpa — 
the  slaughter  of  their  subjects,  and  the  pillage 
of  their  kingdoms,  were  the  primary  events 
in  the  catalogue  of  Spanish  atrocities,  which, 
while  they  increased  her  power,  introduced 
an  enervating  luxury,  and  changed  the  indus- 
trious classes  into  rapacious  adventurers. 
From  this  period  we  may  date  the  downfall 
of  chivalric  Spain. 

"  Hard  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  arts  decay; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  yeomanry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 
The  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  both  in 
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Europe  and  America,  are  an  imbecile,  disu- 
nited, heaven-forsaken  race,  compared  witii 
the  Spaniards  of  tiie  fifteenth  century,  who 
nobly  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Moorish  thral- 
dom, and  brought  their  long  down-trotlden 
country  into  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of 
that  clay.  Tiie  sons  of  these  illustrious  sires 
forgot,  in  the  intoxication  of  power,  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  right,  and  by  their  ex- 
cesses paved  the  way  for  a  more  desolating 
tyranny  of  fanaticism,  of  slothfulness,  and  of 
anarchy.  Old  Spain,  once  the  most  free, 
finally  became  the  most  despotic  kingdom  of 
Europe,  and  is  now  brought  almost  to  the 
verge  of  dissolution  by  internal  dissensions 
and  civil  war.  Nor  have  her  descendants  in 
the  new  world,  escaped  the  commotions 
which  have  paralyzed  her  own  energies.  The 
history  of  South  Am.erica  and  Mexico,  is  a 
history  of  blood  and  rapine.  When  the  na- 
tive Indians  had  become  too  poor  and  insig- 
nificant to  stimulate  the  rapacity,  or  excite 
the  fears  of  their  conquerors — the  latter  split 
into  hostile  factions,  and  warred  among  them- 
selves. And  such  is  their  case  to  this  day. 
In  declciring  themselves  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  and  in  sustaining  the  integ- 
rity of  that  declaration  by  their  blood  and 
treasure,  they  united  to  a  great  extent,  and 
made  it  a  common  cause ;  but  it  was  not  an 
union  of  principle  and  affection :  and  the  ani- 
mosities engendered  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion, have  since  raged  with  additional  intens- 
ity. The  people  have  gained  little  by  the 
change.  Rebellion  has  broken  out  in  Mexico  ; 
the  republics  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  arc  engaged  in  sanguinary  warfare; 
the  ports  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  blockaded 
by  a  French  fleet,  and  the  Russians,  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  are  silently  possessing 
themselves  of  the  rich  territory  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Pacific.  Nearly  every  country 
on  the  globe,  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  or  their 
descendants,  is  either  involved  in  bloody 
strife,  or  sinking  to  ruin  under  the  combined 
effects  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  slothful- 
ness. Justice  is  thus  vindicating  itself,  and 
the  spoilers  are  hastening  to  a  fate  more  hor- 
rible than  that  which  overwhelmed  the  de- 
spoiled.— Sussex,  N.  J.  Register. 

There  are  few  papers  upon  our  list  of  ex- 
changes, from  which  we  derive  at  once  more 
pleasure  and  profit,  than  from  the  Sussex  Re- 
gister. Its  articles  are  usually  characterized 
by  practical  good  sense,  and  evidently  indi- 
cate a  cool  head,  ripe  judgment  and  culti- 
vated mind. 

The  article  above  is  no  mean  specimen  of 
the  truth  of  our  remarks ;  in  the  perusal  of 
which,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular applicability  of  the  same  sentiments,  by 
the  conduct  of  our  own  government  towards 
the  aborigines  of  this  country  ;  certainly  dis- 
tinguished by  as  much  injustice,  though  not 
such  atrocious  cruelty,  as  that  which  has 
stigmatized  the  Spanish  name  in  its  relations 
with  South  America.  'Tis  true,  we  have  not 
slaughtered,  as  our  superior  strength  might 
have  enabled  us  to  do  ere  now ;  we  have 
spared  to  them  a  home,  and  an  abiding  place 
around  the  graves  where  their  fathers  repose, 
sufficiently  circumscribed,  however,  to  pre- 


vent dependence  upon  their  usual  method  of 
subsistence,  and  force  civilization  upon  them. 
And  now,  when  their  habit^  of  life  are  assi- 
milating to  ours,  when  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity is  dawning  in  their  horizon,  uniting  with 
the  bonds  of  natural  brotherhood  the  ties  of 
unanimity,  we  break  through  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  honour  of  plighted  word,  and 
force  them  from  the  covert  allotted  to  them 
as  a  shelter,  from  the  smoke  of  their  council 
fires,  and  every  association  calculated  to  en- 
dear to  them  the  remnant  of  their  "  father- 
land." 

By  subtlety  and  fraud  we  would  deprive 
them  of  their  dearest  rights;  and  so  fiercely 
does  the  spirit  of  acquisition  rage,  we  would 
push  them,  step  by  step,  unto  the  very  verge 
of  the  vast  Pacific. 

They,  be  it  remembered,  were  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  our  hospitable  en- 
tertainers at  a  time  when  we  were  dependent 
upon  their  bounty,  as  they  are  now  upon 

There  may  be  a  show  of  political  expe- 
diency in  the  unrighteous  measures  pursued 
toward  this  people,  but  we  firnily  believe  that 
there  is  also  a  retributive  justice  above  such 
shallow  pretence,  which  will  infallibly  be 
aroused  into  action.  "  For  I,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that 
hate  me,  and  showing  mercy  and  kindness 
unto  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  com- 
mandments," is  a  language  originally  ad- 
dressed to  Israel,  it  is  true,  but  equally  ap- 
plicable to  every  nation  who  name  the  name 
of  the  Lord. — Camden  Mail. 
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A  letter  from  a  correspondent,  dated  Nix- 
on's, N.  C,  11th  mo.  12th,  has  been  received, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  relative 
to  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Caro- 
lina : 

"  Our  yearly  meeting  closed  last  sixth  day, 
after  transacting  the  various  concerns  of  So- 
ciety that  came  before  it,  in  a  good  degree 
of  harmony  and  brotherly  love.  There  was 
more  business  before  the  meeting  than  there 
had  been  some  other  years.  The  revisal  of 
the  discipline  has  been  on  hand  for  several 
years.  That  was  disposed  of,  and  directed 
to  be  printed  as  revised.  The  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  state,  claimed  the  weighty  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting,  as  it  had  done  very 
properly  at  other  times.  It  resulted  in  agree- 
ing to  a  petition  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state,  requesting  them  to  legislate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state.  Women 
Friends  also  prepared  a  petition  to  be  laid 
before  the  same  body,  for  the  same  purpose, 
only  a  little  more  extensive;  that  if  the  legis- 
lature should  deem  it  practicable  at  this  time 
to  pass  laws  for  the  freedom  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes, that  they  would  do  something  for  the 


melioration  of  their  condition,  by  repealing 
or  modifying  some  of  the  laws  which  prevent 
them  from  literary  instruction,  and  that  sub- 
ject them  in  some  cases,  to  abuse  and  hard 
treatment  by  the  patroler.  An  epistle  of  ad- 
vice was  prepared  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
quarterly  meetings  as  a  memento  of  the  re- 
gard and  concern  of  the  meeting  for  the  ab- 
sent brethren  and  sisters. 

The  committee  that  superintend  the  B. 
School  made  a  report,  which  appeared  to  be 
satisfactory.  Literature  among  Friends  in 
this  state,  has  been,  and  still  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
but  this  school,  under  the  guardian  care  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  with  the  Divine  blessing 
superadded,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  instrumental 
of  much  good  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  struggling  with  debts 
and  difficulties  consequent  on  institutions  of 
the  kind  that  are  not  liberally  supported. 

Although  we  had  not  the  company  and  aid 
of  any  of  our  Friends  from  other  places,  yet 
we  were  consoled  in  believing,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Master,  the  holy  Head  of 
the  church,  v/as  felt  to  solemnize  the  as- 
sembly." 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  re- 
motely situated,  it  will  be  right  to  mention, 
that  Elizabeth  Robson,  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, arrived  at  New-York  about  a  week 
since,  this  being  the  second  time  which  this 
dear  Friend,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  has 
felt  herself  drawn  to  visit  the  churches  in 
this  land.  It  is  something  over  ten  years 
since  she  returned  home  from  her  former 
visit.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
Thomas  Robson,  and  they  are  expected  to 
reach  this  city  in  a  fev/  days. 

Agency. 

The  name  of  Jonathan  Beede,  Poplin,  New 
Hampshire,  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
list  of  agents  in  the  first  number  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

WESTTOWN   BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
institution  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  sixth 
day,  the  14th  instant,  at  3  o'clock  r.  m. 
The  visiting  committee  meet  at  the  school 
on  the  8th  instant. 

WANTED,  an  apprentice  in  a  Retail 
Drug  and  Apothecary  store.  Apply  at  the 
ofiice  of"  The  Friend." 

We  have  on  hand  several  similar  notices 
of  apprentices  wanted  in  retail  drug  and  apo- 
thecary stores.    Apply  as  above. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Bradford,  on 
the  20th  of  ninth  month  last,  Stephen  A.  Webb, 
to  Margaretta  p.  daughter  of  Samuel  Worth,  of 
Chester  county,  Pa. 
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LETTERS   FROM   THE   OLD  WORLD. 

BY  A  LADY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

MoSCOAV,   . 

Doubtless  you  will  be  very  impatient  to  re- 
ceive my  first  bulletin  from  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Muscovy,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  a 
more  acceptable  one  to  you,  than  was  that  of 
the  French  conqueror  to  his  disappointed 
subjects.  But  the  awful  winter  into  which 
we  have  been  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
precipitated,  has  had  the  eflect  to  chill  my 
ardour  for  lionizing.  However,  before  say- 
ing anv  thing  to  you  of  this  place,  I  should 
give  you  some  account  of  ho'w  I  got  here. 

We  left  St.  Petersburg!!  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  and  arrived  here  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  of  November,  travelling  night  and 
day,  as  there  is  no  sleeping  accommodation 
on  the  road  equal  to  that  our  own  carriage 
afforded. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  the  winter 
set  in  very  suddenly,  with  a  violent  snow 
storm  from  the  south,  directly  in  our  faces; 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  here  it  was 
nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  with  a  more  intense 
degree  of  cold  than  I  have  ever  experienced 
in  my  life.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  the 
last  day  that  we  made  our  way  through  the 
snow  on  wheels. 

The  first  place  of  any  note  after  leaving 
St.  Petersburgh  is  Novogorod,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  a  former  letter.  I  had  read 
and  heard  much  of  the  former  grandeur  and 
the  present  debased  condition  of  that  Northern 
Tyre;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  such 
utter  desolation,  so  great  a  transition  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  since  the  era  of  the 
common  proverb  of  the  north,  "  Who  can  re- 
sist the  gods  and  Novogorod  the  great."  At 
present  the  dilapidated  walls  of  its  Kremlin, 
which  formerly  frowned  over  a  city  of  4  00,000 
souls,  now  stand  weeping  over  the  huts  of  its 
7000  beggarly  inhabitants.  An  old  author 
quaintly  says,  "  Next  unto  Moscow,  the  city 
of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefest  of  Rus- 
sia; for  although  it  be  in  majestic  inferior  to 
it,  yet  in  greatness  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is 
the  chiefest  and  greatest  mart  town  in  all 
Muscovie ;  and  albeit  the  emperor's  seat  is 


not  there,  but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  commo- 
diousness  of  the  river  falling  into  the  gulf 
which  is  called  Sinus  Finnict/s,  whereby  it 
is  well  frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it 
more  famous  than  Moscow  itself." 

It  is  not  owing  to  invasions,  or  conflagra- 
tions, that  this  great  reverse  has  been  brought 
about,  for  it  is  said  in  her  annals,  that  she 
never  had  a  foreign  enemy  to  enter  her  walls. 
Natural  causes  have  produced  the  change. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  founded 
by  the  rude  Sclavonic  fishermen  of  the  Baltic, 
and  ten  centuries  of  prosperity  have  elapsed 
since  Norman  Ruric  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire.  After  a  succes- 
sion of  Czars  had  there  held  their  barbarous 
court,  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  tem- 
porarily to  several  other  places,  until  it  finally 
settled  in  Moscow.  Novogorod  still  held  its 
commercial  and  numerical  ascendency,  until 
the  Great  Peter  founded  his  "  new  city"  on 
the  Neva ;  and  then  its  decline  was  precipi- 
tated with  a  greater  rapidity  than  that  of 
Alexandria  or  Venice,  af\er  the  exploits  of 
Vasco  de  Gama.  A  few  relics  of  its  former 
splendour  remain  within  the  Kremlin.  The 
most  important  of  which  is  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia,  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Russia,  by  the  Greeks,  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  tomb  of  Vladimir,  the  first  great 
Russian  conqueror,  is  within  its  walls.  In 
the  town  are  several  curious  old  churches, 
going  to  decay.  After  a  few  hours  spent  in 
ruminating  among  the  ruins  of  this  once 
famous  city,  and  not  feeling  disposed  to  stop 
at  its  very  uninviting  tavern,  we  left  in  the 
evening,  and  continued  to  ride  all  night,  over 
the  superb  macadamized  road  which  connects 
the  two  capitals.  The  whole  distance  of  five 
hundred  miles  is  a  perfect  level,  except  where 
a  little  rising  ground,  called  the  Valdai  Hills, 
forms  the  summit  from  which  the  waters  in- 
cline to  the  north  and  south,  to  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  We  passed  through  a 
number  of  villages  of  the  peasantry :  the 
houses  of  which  resemble  some  that  I  have 
seen  in  Switzerland,  with  high  projecting 
gables,  and  galleries  all  around.  We  saw 
two  considerable  towns,  Vishnei,  Voleshok 
and  Torjok,  the  former  containing  five,  and 
the  latter  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  ;  the 
houses  built  principally  of  squared  logs.  We 
crossed  the  Wolga  at  Tver,  over  a  bridge  of 
boats  five  hundred  feet  long.  Tver  is  a  fine 
large  town,  of  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  appears  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade, 
from  the  number  of  vessels  which  ply  betweiMi 
it  and  Astrakan,  on  the  distant  Caspian.  These 
vessels  pass  through  the  canal  which  unites 
the  Wolga  with  the  waters  that  run  north, 
and  deposite  their  freights  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
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It  is  said  that  some  of  these  enormous  flat 
boats  carry  a  thousand  tons  of  grain. 

Along  the  road  we  -saw  several  large  mili- 
tary colonics,  compo^ied  of  vassals  of  the 
crown,  disposed  in  villages.  They  alternately 
work  the  soil  and  attend  the  military  ma- 
noeuvres, at  stated  hours  each  day. 

At  regular  distances  are  posted  govern- 
ment soldiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
fine  road  in  perfect  order.  The  post  houses 
look  like  palaces.  They  are  merely  large 
caravanseras  built  by  the  government,  where 
the  traveller  can  find  a  small  supply  of  ordi- 
nary food,  a  good  fire,  and  a  platform  on 
which  to  spread  his  bed,  if  he  has  brought 
one  with  him.  It  is  the  custom  with  the 
better  classes  in  Russia  to  carry  with  them 
in  their  ample  carriages,  a  full  supply  of  cold 
ready  cooked  provisions;  and  if  they  design  to 
stop  at  night,  they  bring  their  own  camp- 
beds.  All  they  then  require  at  the  post- 
houses,  is  an  urn  of  hot  water  for  their  tea, 
fresh  eggs  and  a  little  milk.  Good  white 
bread  is  every  where  to  be  had.  I  think  that 
I  never  made  a  long  journey  more  comfort- 
ably than  this  last  one;  being  well  protected 
from  the  cold  by  fur  pelisses  and  long  fur 
boots. 

Not  a  great  many  years  since,  the  whole 
route,  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  was  a 
"  corduroy"  causeway,  and  few  travellers  who 
had  any  regard  for  their  necks,  would  have 
been  impelled  by  mere  motives  of  curiosity  to 
visit  the  Capital  of  Muscovie  in  the  summer 
season.  Tiie  winter  snow  roads  afforded  the 
only  means  of  pleasure-travelling,  as  they  now 
do  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  I 
have  said  to  you  before,  our  arrival  at  this 
place  was  in  the  midst  of  a  pelting  storm  of 
snow  and  wind,  therefore  no  view  could  be 
had  of  the  approach,  which  is  said  to  be  mag- 
nificent. But  the  next  morning  after  our  ar- 
rival, a  bright  sun  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  city  from  an  eminence.  I  have 
seen  London  from  the  hill  of  Highgate,  Paris 
from  Montmartrc,  Vienna  and  Berlin  from 
heights  in  their  vicinity ;  I  have  the  view  of 
St.  Petersburgh  still  fresh  in  my  mind's  eye, 
yet  they  all  fall  far  short  of  the  panorama  of 
Moscow.  The  first  city  can  boast  of  its  colos- 
sal dome  of  St.  Paul,  begrimmed  with  the 
accumulated  coal  soot  of  a  century.  The  se- 
cond has,  indeed,  its  noble  domes  of  the  Inva- 
lids, of  the  Pantheon,  and  its  twin  towers  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  city  of  Peter  has  its  azure 
domes,  spangled  with  gold  stars;  but  where 
the  latter  has  one  dome,  I  should  think  Mos- 
cow can  boast  of  fifty.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  fire,  the  churches  here  remained  un- 
touched, as  they  all  stood  in  such  insulated 
positions  that  the  flames  could  not  reach  them. 
Every  church  has  five  domes — one  huge  on« 
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in  the  centre,  with  four  smaller  around  it. 
Each  iloino  is  covered  with  iron  or  tin,  paint- 
ed a  lively  green  colour,  and  is  surnnounted  by 
a  large  gilt  crescent  and  cross.  The  crescent 
underneiilh  the  cross,  indicates  that  the  city 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Mahometan 
Tartars,  and  reconquered  from  them.  Previous 
to  the  French  war,  it  is  said  this  city  and  en- 
virons had  two  thousand  churches.  How  many 
there  are  now  I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
there  are  no  doubt  more  than  in  any  city  in 
the  world.  All  the  roofs  of  the  city  being 
covered  with  snow,  the  bright  green  domes 
(to  which  the  dry  snow  could  not  attach  it- 
self) stood  out  in  much  bolder  relief  than  in 
summer,  when  the  trees  of  the  thousand  gar- 
dens are  clothed  with  verdure. 

The  most  prominent  object,  and  the  one  to 
which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  first  attract- 
ed, is  the  Kremlin,  with  its  palaces,  cathe- 
drals, domes,  and  towers,  more  resembling  an 
Asiatic  mountain  city  than  the  citadel  of  a 
European  capital.  On  re-entering  the  city, 
we  drove  first  to  the  Kremlin:  in  passing  the 
"holy  gate,"  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to 
follow  The  custom  of  the  place,  and  take  off' 
their  hats ;  every  person  must  remain  unco- 
vered while  passing  through  the  archway ;  a 
guard  is  there  placed  to  enforce  the  law  on 
all  such  whose  want  of  veneration  might 
induce  them  to  keep  their  heads  protected 
from  the  tremendous  blasts  of  cold  wind 
which  draw  through  this  sacred  tunnel.  The 
Kremlin  is  situated  on  an  eminence  which 
rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Moskwa.  The 
area  is  an  irregular  triangle,  two  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  fortified  by  a  wall  and 
towers  of  stone  and  brick.  Several  gates  open 
into  the  city,  over  each  of  which  is  a  steeple. 
The  Kremlin  contains  the  palace  of  the  Czars, 
the  senate  house,  the  arsenal,  several  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  a  few  monasteries,  and 
the  great  Imperial  museum  or  treasury,  be- 
sides the  famous  great  bell.  We  could  not 
refrain  taking  a  peep  at  the  monster,  although 
we  had  determined  not  to  go  into  any  of  the 
details  of  this  curious  place  until  we  had  made 
the  tour  of  the  city,  and  seen  all  its  curiosities 
and  wonders,  reserving  the  marvels  of  the 
Kremlin  for  a  last  bonne  bouche. 

We  sent  home  our  coach  and  took  an  open 
two  horse  drosky  sleigh ;  then  sallied  out  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  geography  of  this  enormous 
city.  A  ride  of  several  honrs,  together  with 
the  view  we  had  from  the  heights  of  the 
Kremlin,  gave  us  a  pretty  good  idea,  of  the 
locale.  The  whole  city  is  divided  into  circles 
or  rings,  one  within  the  other,  the  Kremlin 
or  citadel  being  the  centre.  The  belt  which 
first  surrounds  the  Kremlin  is  called  the 
Kitiagorod,  (Tartar  town,)  and  contains  the 
bazaars,  merchants'  exchange,  principal  shops 
and  warehouses.  Two  other  circles  contain 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  bourgeois,  and  the  outer  circle  is 
the  suburb,  built  entirely  of  wood ;  the  three 
inner  circles  contain  only  brick  buildings, 
stuccoed ;  no  wooden  structures  are  allowed 
except  in  the  suburb.  Each  circle  is  divided 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  avenue  or  boulevard, 
formerly  the  site  of  the  walls  of  the  city  at 


different  periods  of  its  growth.  The  outer 
boulevard  (that  which  divides  the  brick  city 
from  the  wooden  one)  is  by  far  the  widest  and 
most  extensive  street  in  the  world.  It  is 
several  hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  the  time 
it  took  us  to  drive  round  its  entire  circuit,  1 
should  suppose  it  to  be  about  ten  miles,  as  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  city  (suburbs  in- 
cluded) is  said  to  be  twenty-five  miles,  though 
not  entirely  covered  with  buildings.  There 
are  many  extensive  gardens  within  the  city. 
This  great  circular  avenue  is  called  Garden 
street,  from  the  fact  that  almost  every  house 
on  both  sides  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
garden.  I  should  thirdi  that  this  must  be  one 
of  the  most  lovely  city  drives  in  summer  any 
where  to  be  found,  and  quite  extensive  enough 
for  an  afternoon  airing.  The  large  spaces 
formerly  occupied  by  bastions  or  angles  of 
the  old  walls,  were  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of 
rubbish.  The  government,  on  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  after  the  great  fire,  gave  the  vacant 
land  to  individuals  in  front  of  whose  premises 
it  lay,  with  the  restriction  that  it  should  not 
be  built  upon,  but  kept  as  a  garden.  The 
authorities  directed  that  an  ornamental  pale 
fence  should  be  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
highway,  and  one  of  uniform  appearance.  A 
sufficient  number  of  years  has  now  elapsed  to 
form  a  fine  growth  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
throughout  this  immense  range  of  gardens,  so 
that  in  the  summer  season  it  must  have  more 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  country 
villas,  than  the  principal  avenue  of  an  ancient 
capital  city. 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  far 
from  being  level.  Its  undulations  give  to  it  a 
much  more  picturesque  effect  than  its  sister 
capital  can  boast  of.  Other  principal  streets 
diverge  in  radii  from  the  Kremlin,  cutting  the 
circular  boulevards  at  right  angles.  It  is  only 
in  the  circle  immediately  round  the  Kremlin 
that  one  sees  any  continuous  ranges  of  build- 
ings which  touch  each  other,  and  come  out  to 
a  line  with  the  street.  All  the  other  quarters 
of  the  city  are  divided  into  Courts,  with  a  wall 
and  wide  gateway  on  the  street.  The  princi- 
pal edifice  is  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  with 
detached  buildings  for  the  offices  of  the  do- 
mestic establishment,  and  lodgings  for  the 
troops  of  servants  belonging  to  each  family. 
Each  court  is  numbered,  and  when  a  person 
gives  you  his  address,  he  designates  his  resi- 
dence by  the  number  of  his  court,  except 
where  the  establishment  belongs  to  a  noble- 
man, or  other  prominent  individual — then,  the 
number  is  not  required,  as  the  mansion  goes 
by  the  family  name.  The  prevailing  style  of 
architecture  is  severe  Greek,  and  the  facades 
of  the  private  houses  here  present  fewer  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  good  taste  and  correct 
proportions,  than  those  of  any  other  city  of 
modern  times — and  for  one  very  good  reason, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed.  Since  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  was  commenced,  there  has 
been  a  board  of  architects  instituted,  to  whom 
the  plans  for  the  exterior  of  every  house  must 
be  submitted  before  the  foundation  is  laid.  It 
is  the  duty  of  said  board  to  point  out  such 
faults  in  the  plan  as  may  militate  against  good 
taste  and  architectural  rule.  The  board  have 
also  the  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  their 


suggestions.  This  is  one  of  the  many  good 
things  which  emanate  from  despotic  Govern- 
ments, and  which  go  a  great  way  to  soften 
down  and  render  arbitrary  rule  less  offensive 
to  those  who  live  under  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  we  might  import  some 
of  the  institutions  of  arbitrary  Russia,  much 
to  our  own  improvement  and  convenience, 
without  shocking,  in  a  great  degree,  our  re- 
publican pride.  With  respect  to  the  pavements 
of  Moscow,  I  can  say  nothing,  for,  before  our 
arrival  here.  Jack  Frost  had  usurped  the  do- 
minion of  McAdam.  The  book  says  that  this 
city  contains  sixty  main  streets  and  five  hun- 
dred cross  streets,  besides  many  squares.  The 
population,  I  am  told,  is  about  400,000  in  the 
winter  season.  There  are  very  few  ruins  re- 
maining to  remind  one  of  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. Every  thing  has  been  rebuilt,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  churches, 
all  is  bright  and  new,  without  a  speck  of  anti- 
quity to  offend  our  American  eyes.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  is  on  one  side  of  the  little 
river  Moskwa :  that  on  the  opposite  side  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  regular  or  imposing. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  rising  ground 
on  one  side,  the  whole  surrounding  country  is 
an  open  plain,  without  many  houses. 

I  believe  I  have  now  engineered  for  you  a 
tolerably  correct  topographical  plan  of  this 
curious  city,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  slate  and 
pencil,  you  might  work  out  a  convenient  chart, 
whereby  to  follow  me  in  my  future  rambles. 
But  if  the  cold  should  continue  in  the  same 
degree  of  intensity  as  that  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced thisday,liowever  the  partial  warmth 
within  doors  may  serve  to  keep  my  inks,  &c. 
above  the  freezing  point,  I  can  scarcely  pro- 
mise you  that  my  ideas  will  range  much  above 
zero,  after  each  day's  lionizing  among  snow- 
banks. This  morning,  the  thermometer  was 
at  16  degrees  of  Reaumur,  which  corresponds 
with  28  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  high  wind  rendered  the 
cold  almost  insupportable;  you  may  imagine 
something  of  it  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
frozen  breath  attached  my  husband's  mustache 
so  firmly  to  the  fur  of  his  pelisse,  that  before 
it  was  "  thawed  out,"  the  garment  could  not 
be  removed  without  endangering  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  chin  and  under  lip.  This 
is  no  fable,  but  a  painful  fact,  to  those  who 
follow  the  fashion  of  the  country.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  thermometer  fell  to  20  degrees 
of  Reaumur  or  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit — 
below  freezing — at  which  point  the  wind 
always  falls;  and  surprizing  to  relate,  yet 
more  curious  to  experience,  not  the  slightest 
inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  cold  in  walking. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  keep  the 
ears  and  nose  covered,  or  a  few  minutes  will 
serve  to  deprive  one  of  both.  ^A'hen  the 
thermometer  rises  again  a  few  degrees,  the 
wind  is  unloosed,  and  one  not  accustomed  to 
the  Siberian  climate,  can  scarcely  venture 
out,  unless  in  a  close  carriage.  I  can  now 
begin  to  realize  the  story  of  Munchausen, 
where  the  air  froze  in  the  trumpet,  and  was 
let  loose  again  by  a  higher  temperature. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Egyi'T. — Temple  of  Jupiter  Amman — Se- 
pulchres of  the  Kings. 

Frv>in  Boi-kingham's  Lectures,  reportort  for  the  New  York 

When  the  French  cavalry  under  Desaix 
reached  the  spot,  the  officers  were  so  charmed 
and  so  amazed  at  what  they  heheld,  that  their 
first  desire  was  to  ascertain  tiic  actual  dimen- 
sions of  the  enormous  pile.  They  accordingly 
set  off,  holding  a  stop-watch  in  their  hand,  on 
a  brisk  trot,  which  was  maintained  at  a  steady 
pace  till  they  returned,  and  they  exactly  noted 
the  time  which  it  took  to  ride  round.  After 
them,  came  up  the  infantry,  and  with  a  simi- 
lar design  they  commenced  a  march,  at  a 
more  deliberate  pace,  their  officers  also  noting 
the  time  consumed  in  making  the  circuit.  By 
long  experience,  the  average  rate  both  of 
trotting  and  of  marching  had  been  well  as- 
certain'ed;  and  estimating  the  distance  from 
the  time,  both  corresponded  with  an  exacti- 
tude which  astonislied  themselves.  Finally 
came  the  savans  and  engineers,  who  made  a 
regular  measurement  with  the  rod  and  chain, 
when  the  admiration  was  still  farther  height- 
ened on  discovering  that  they  agreed  to  a 
precision  with  the  estimate  already  agreed 
on  by  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  We  may 
therefore  rely  on  the  dimensions,  great  as 
they  may  appear,  to  be  stated  with  sober 
truth. 

Many  have  wondered  that  such  a  pile  of 
building  should  ever  have  been  erected  ;  but 
is  the  wonder  less  that  it  should  have  endured 
to  our  day  ?  There  it  stands ;  setting  doubt 
and  speculation  at  defiance. 

The  effect  on  different  travellers  who  view 
it  is  very  different,  according  to  their  charac- 
ter, temperament,  and  previous  habits.  I  will 
select  two  distinguished  instances,  as  illus- 
trating this.  The  first  shall  be  that  of  Denon, 
a  draftsman,  selected  for  his  science,  talents 
and  skill,  to  accompany  the  corps  of  French 
savans,  and  afterwards  the  keeper  of  the  Na- 
tional museum  at  Paris;  the  second,  the  fa- 
mous Belzoni,  an  Italian  of  great  zeal  and 
enterprize,  but  unlearned.  Though  thus  strik- 
ingly differing  from  each  other,  these  travel- 
lers were  both  very  deeply  affected  by  the 
spectacle.  Denon,  in  describing  his  feelings, 
says :  "  I  doubted  if  1  was  awake.  The  sight 
seemed  so  amazing,  that  I  feared  it  was  only 
a  vision.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  pinched 
myself,  to  be  sure  I  was  not  asleep."  Belzoni 
exclaimed:  "  Who  will  now  presume  to  doubt 
that  there  once  were  giants  in  the  world  1 
Doubtless,  I  here  stand  on  their  last  battle 
field.  It  must  have  been  here,  that  the  last 
of  the  race  passed  away."  Such  was  his  im- 
pression of  the  gigantic  power  required  for 
the  erection  of  so  immense  a  mass  of  stone; 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  long  conversant  with 
the  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  and  Ro- 
man roads,  with  which  his  native  country 
every  where  abounds.  In  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  surprise  and  admiration  expressed  by 
these  travellers,  I  fully  participated. 

I  ought  to  mention,  in  addition  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  size  which  renders  this  temple  so 
wonderful,  the  very  elaborate  decorations  by 
which  it  is  distinguished.    Every  part  of  the 


whole  building  is  covered  over  with  sculpture, 
and  that  briglitiy  painted,  the  colours  remain- 
ing in  their  (Vcsiincss  to  tliis  day.  So  thickly 
are  these  figures  crowded  over  the  entire 
surface,  that  you  can  scarce  put  down  your 
hand  or  your  foot  any  where  without  touch- 
ing one  or  more  of  them.  They  are  executed, 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  in  basso  relievo, 
but  are  not  distinctly  visible  until  you  ap- 
proach the  building.  In  the  interior  they  are 
all  hieroglyphical,  and  mythological  in  their 
character.  The  hieroglyphics  are  stiff  and 
devoid  of  grace  ;  but,  on  the  outside,  the  art- 
ist, as  if  relieved  by  being  free  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  alphabetical  technicality  of  the 
hieroglyphical  style,  has  given  loose  to  his 
genius,  and  represented  battle  scenes  with 
great  spirit  and  effect.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
ignorant  of  drawing,  and  able  to  do  nothing 
better  than  the  figures  of  birds,  &c.  which 
are  so  multiplied  on  their  obelisks  and  co- 
lumns; but  this  erroneous  opinion  is  effec- 
tually put  down  by  the  sculpture  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 

Such  is  this  far-famed  temple  of  Thebes ; 
a  monument  which,  for  size,  proportions  and 
elaborate  decorations,  has  not  its  parallel  in 
antiquity,  and  which  utterly  distances  and 
puts  out  of  view  all  of  modern  times. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  stands  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  called 
vocal,  and  believed  to  give  forth  miraculous 
sounds  ;  here  also  are  the 

SEPULCHRES  OF  THE  KINGS. 

The  sepulchres  of  Memphis  were  placed, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  splendid  pyramids,  wholly 
above  ground,  and  built  upon  the  rock  ;  but 
at  Thebes  they  are  subterranean  entirely. 
They  are  situated  in  a  spot  about  a  mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  is,  from  this  ap- 
propriation, called  the  "  Valley  of  Death." 
Passing  up  a  narrow  ravine,  barren  and  deso- 
late, in  which  not  a  hlade  of  verdure  is  to  be 
seen,  the  visiter  beholds  on  the  left  hand  the 
apertures  which  lead  to  the  tombs.  When  I 
was  there,  there  were  twenty-four  of  them 
open;  but  since  then,  Belzoni  has  discovered 
twenty  more.  There  may  very  probably  be 
one  hundred  more  yet  to  be  developed  by  the 
researches  of  future  travellers.  Such  of  them 
as  are  accessible  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  in  all  respects,  that  a  description  of 
one  may  serve  for  the  whole. 

The  excavations  are  carried  through  the 
solid  rock,  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain. Some  of  these  rocks  are  of  limestone, 
others  a  species  of  sand-stone.  The  entrance 
of  the  sepulchre  is  an  aperture  of  twenty  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  This  leads  to  a  per- 
foration or  tunnel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
made  to  incline  inward  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength,  and  which  extends  in  none  of  them 
less  than  one,  and  in  some  as  much  as  two 
miles.  At  the  termination  of  this  tunnel  we 
come  to  the  Hall  of  Death.  It  is  wider  than 
the  passage  leading  to  it,  and  contains  an 
altar  and  a  sarcophagus.  In  some,  this  latter 
is  made  of  Sienite  granite;  in  others,  of  basalt; 
in  others  of  a  species  of  green  basalt,  and  in 
others  again  the  sarcophagus  is  of  alabaster. 


Belzoni  brought  one  of  these  away,  and  car- 
ried it  to  London.  These  extensive  perfora- 
tions through  solid  rock  must  have  cost  an 
amazing  amount  of  labour.  Each  of  them  is 
equal  in  size  to  the  far-famed  tunnel  under 
the  Thames,  a  work  which  has  cost,  already 
250,000  pounds  sterling,  and  is  like  to  cost  as 
much  more,  so  that  when  completed  its  cost 
will  be  £500,000,  or  $2,500,000.  Admitting 
that  the  multitudes  employed  in  these  exca- 
vations were  slaves  and  wrought  without 
wages,  still  they  must  have  been  clothed  and 
fed  ;  so  that  the  cost  must  have  been  very 
great.  But  the  mere  hewing  and  removal  of 
the  stone  was  but  half  the  task.  As  the  rock 
left  a  rough  surface,  the  whole  had  to  be 
covered  over  with  stucco,  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  in  depth,  like  the  composition 
called  cAj/raom,  employed  for  artificial  hearths 
and  floors.  On  this  substance  were  sculptured 
battles,  triumphs,  sacrifices  and  all  those  re- 
presentations which  form  the  usual  subjects 
of  the  Egyptian  chisel ;  and  when  the  carv- 
ing was  accomplished,  the  whole  had  to  be 
painted.  So  profuse  of  labour,  time  and  cost 
were  those  who  executed  these  astonishing 
works.  The  colours,  after  the  lapse  of  twen- 
ty-five centuries,  remain  to  this  day  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday.  This 
is  a  phenomenon  which  forcibly  excites  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders.  It  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  some  singularity  in  the  colour- 
ing matter  employed.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  the  colours  must 
all  have  been  vitrified,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
durability  of  glass  or  enamel ;  but  he  could 
not  conceive  what  medium  had  been  employed 
to  unite  and  blend  them.  While  the  walls 
are  thus  covered  with  painted  sculpture,  the 
ceiling  is  painted  of  a  deep  azure,  and  adorned 
with  numerous  representations  of  stars,  these 
having  their  forms  sunk  somewhat  below  the 
surface  of  the  ceiling  around  them,  and  co- 
vered over  with  silver  leaf.  Thus,  as  the 
astonished  visiter  is  examining  these  cham- 
bers by  torch  light,  he  beholds  above  his  head 
an  artificial  heaven,  while  on  every  side  he  is 
surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands  of  figures  and 
devices  of  various  form,  until  he  feels  bewil- 
dered and  overcome  by  the  strangely  impres- 
sive scene,  and  the  thrill  of  mingled  awe  and 
wonder  seizes  every  fibre  both  of  body  and 
mind.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  multitude  of 
the  figures  on  the  walls,  I  took  the  trouble  to 
count  those  which  occupied  a  space  two  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  I  found 
them  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  They 
all  seemed  to  have  a  meaning,  and  no  doubt 
many  parts  of  them  could  have  been  read  and 
interpreted  by  one  who  had  the  requisite  skill; 
so  that  probably  the  contents  of  ten  thousand 
volumes  may  still  remain  visibly  recorded  on 
the  walls  of  these  ancient  tombs,  there  to  be 
preserved  for  the  enriching  of  ages  and  gene- 
rations yet  unborn.  There  are  fifty  such 
chambers  accessible  at  present,  and  the  num- 
her  increases  as  investigation  proceeds.  Who 
may  conjecture  the  flood  of  historical  light 
which  may  yet  be  poured  upon  the  latter  a^e 
of  the  world,  should  the  key  to  these  myste- 
rious representations  ever  be  fully  discovered ! 
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From  tlid  Utlifjious  Magazine. 
IIKAVEN. 

Heavon  is  the  Imul  where  troubles  cease, 

Where  toils  and  tears  are  o'er  ; 
'J"hc  siiiiiiv  eliiiie  of  rest  and  peace, 

Where" cares  distract  no  more, 
And  not  the  shadow  of  distress 
Dims  its  iiiisulhed  blessedness. 
Heaven  is  the  home  where  spirits  dwell 

Who  wandered  here  awhile, 
And  "  seeing  things  invisible," 

Departed  with  a  smile 
To  hail,  amid  sepulchral  night. 
The  morning  of  eternal  light. 
Heaven  is  the  everlasting  shore, 

Where  angels  veil  their  sight ; 
Whence  He — the  high  and  holy  One 

Throughout  those  realms  of  light 
Diffuses  by  one  thiilling  glance 
The  glory  of  his  countenance. 
Heaven  is  the  place  where  Jesus  lives 

To  plead  his  dying  blood. 
While  to  his  prayers  the  Father  gives 

An  unknown  multitude, 
Whose  harps  and  tongues,  through  endless  days 
Shall  crown  his  head  with  songs  of  praise. 
Heaven  is  the  temple  whither  prayer 

From  saints  on  earth  ascends  ; 
The  dwelling  of  the  Spirit,  whence 

His  influence  descends, 
Like  heavenly  dew,  to  cheer  and  bless 
His  children  in  the  wilderness. 
Heaven  is  the  dwelling  place  of  joy, 

The  home  of  light  and  love. 
Where  faith  and  hope  in  rapture  die, 

— And  ransomed  souls,  above. 
Drink  in  beside  the  eternal  throne, 
Bliss  everlasting  and  unknown. 

W.  S.  M. 

BRlDtiEMAN. 

There  are  few  persons,  at  least  in  our  com- 
munity, who  have  not  reader  heard  the  story 
of  Julia  Brace,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl 
of  the  Hartford  Asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  but 
there  are  probably  very  few  who  have  yet 
heard  of  a  still  more  pitiful  case  of  depriva- 
tion, in  the  person  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  a 
very  pretty,  intelligent  and  sprightly  girl,  of 
eight  years  of  age,  a  pupil  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Pearl  street,  who  is  entirely 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  has  been  so 
from  her  infancy !  An  account  of  this  in- 
teresting child  is  published  in  the  sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution,  recently  printed, 
and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions. 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  child  is 
constantly  active ;  she  runs  about  the  house 
and  up  and  down  stairs  ;  she  frolics  with  the 
other  children,  or  plays  v.'ith  her  toys ;  she 
dresses  and  undresses  herself  with  great 
quickness  and  precision,  and  behaves  with 
propriety  at  the  table  and  every  where.  She 
knows  every  inmate  of  the  house  by  the 
touch,  and  is  very  affectionate  to  them.  She 
can  sew  and  knit,  and  braid,  and  is  quite 
as  active  and  expert  as  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  children.  But  all  this,  interesting  as 
it  is,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  mental 
phenomena  which  she  presented.  She  has  a 
quick  sense  of  propriety,  a  sense  of  properly, 
0,  love  of  approbation,  a  desire  to  appear] 


neatly  and  smoothly  dressed,  and  to  make 
others  notice  that  she  is  so,  a  strong  tendency 
to  imitation,  insomuch  that  she  will  sit  and 
hold  a  book  steadily  before  her  face  in  imita- 
tion of  persons  reading.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  she  has  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
disconnected  with  the  feeling  that  such  an 
action  will  be  reproved,  and  such  approved  by 
those  about  her,  but  certain  it  is,  she  will 
retain  nothing  belonging  to  another  ;  she  will 
not  eat  an  apple  or  piece  of  cake  which  she 
may  find,  unless  signs  are  made  that  she  may 
do  so.  She  has  an  evident  pleasure  in  play- 
fully leasing  or  puzzling  others.  The  differ- 
ent states  of  her  mind  are  clearly  marked 
upon  her  countenance,  which  varies  with 
hope  and  fear,  pleasure  and  pain,  self-appro- 
bation and  regret,  and  which,  when  she  is 
trying  to  study  out  any  thing,  assumes  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  attention  and  thought. 

It  was  considered  doubtful  when  she  came, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  her  any 
regular  system  of  signs  by  which  she  could 
express  her  thoughts  or  understand  those  of 
others  ;  it  was  deemed  highly  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  experiment,  and  thus  far  it 
has  been  successful.  Common  articles,  such 
as  a  knife,  a  spoon,  a  book,  etc.,  were  first 
taken,  and  labelled  with  their  names  in  raised 
letters;  she  was  made  to  feel  carefully  of  the 
article  with  the  name  pasted  upon  it,  then 
the  name  was  given  her  on  another  piece  of 
paper,  and  she  quickly  learned  to  associate  it 
with  the  thing.  Then  the  name  of  the  thing 
being  given  on  a  separate  label,  she  was  re- 
quired to  select  the  thing  from  a  number  of 
other  articles,  to  find  the  article  ;  for  instance 
the  word  key  was  given  her  on  a  bit  of  paper 
in  raised  letters,  she  would  at  once  feel  for  a 
key  on  the  table,  and  not  finding  it,  would 
rise  and  grope  her  way  to  the  door,  and  place 
the  paper  upon  the  key  with  an  expression  of 
peculiar  gratification.  Thus  far  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  component  letters  of  the 
word  ;  the  next  step  was  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  notion,  by  giving  her  metal 
types  with  the  separate  letters  on  their  ends ; 
these  she  soon  learned  to  arrange  and  spell 
the  word ;  for  instance  the  teacher  would 
touch  the  child's  ear,  or  put  her  hand  on  a 
book,  then  to  the  letters,  and  she  would  in- 
stantly begin  to  select  the  types  and  set  them 
in  order  in  a  little  frame  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  she  had  spelt  the  word  correctly, 
she  would  show  her  satisfaction  and  assure 
her  teacher  that  she  understood,  by  taking 
all  the  letters  of  the  word  and  putting  them 
to  her  ear  or  a  book. 

"  She  then  learned  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  is  now  occupied 
in  increasing  her  vocabulary  of  words.  Having 
learned  the  alphabet  and  the  arrangement  of 
letters  into  words,  she  was  next  taught  the 
manual  alphabet,  as  used  by  the  deaf  mutes, 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and  v/onder,  to 
see  how  rapidly,  correctly  and  eagerly  she 
goes  on  witii  her  labours.  Her  teacher  gives 
her  a  new-  subject,  for  instance  a  pencil,  first 
lets  her  examine  it  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use, 
then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by  making 
the  signs  for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers  ; 
{ the  child  grasps  her  hand,  and  feels  of  her 


fingers,  as  the  different  letters  are  formed-^ 
she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe— and  her  coun- 
tenance, at  first  anxious,  gradually  changes  io 
a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  the  lesson.  She 
then  holds  up  her  little  fingers  and  spells  the 
word  in  the  manual  alphabet;  next  takes  her 
types  and  arranges  her  letters ;  and  last,  to 
make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the 
whole  of  the  types  composing  the  word,  and 
places  ihem  upon  or  in  contact  with  the  pen- 
cil, or  whatever  the  object  may  be.  The 
process  of  leaching  her  is  of  course  slow  and 
tedious ;  the  different  steps  to  it  must  be 
suggested  by  her  successive  attainments,  for 
there  are  no  precedents  to  go  by  ;  but  thus 
far  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 
She  has  not  been  long  enough  under  instruc- 
tion (four  months  only)  to  have  got  beyond  the 
idea  of  substances  ;  the  more  difficult  task  of 
giving  her  a  knowledge  of  names,  expressive 
of  qualities,  feelings,  etc.  remains  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  No  sure  prognostic  can  be 
made,  but  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  child,  and  the  eager  delight 
with  which  she  lends  her  attention,  and  the 
strong  effort  she  evidently  makes  to  gain  new 
ideas;  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  hope 
of  reward,  but  from  the  pleasure  which  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  confers  upon  her.  No 
pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  in  efforts  to 
develope  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
this  interesting  child,  and  no  opportunity  lost, 
of  gathering  for  science  whatever  phenomena 
her  singular  case  may  furnish." 

The  Abbe  Dumeny,  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  died  lately  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  It  is  calculated 
that,  during  his  life,  this  benevolent  gentle- 
man expended  not  less  than  800,000fr.  in  alms 
and  charitable  foundations  for  the  poor. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Valenciennes,  there  were  exhibited 
two  beet  roots  grown  by  M.  Moreau,  at  St. 
Saulve,  each  of  which  weighed  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  it  was  staled  that  his  land  had 
produced  some  even  still  heavier. 

The  cultivation  of  beet  root,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  it,  are  making  rapid 
progress  in  Bohemia.  Although  the  popula- 
tion scarcely  amounts  to  3,300,000  souls, 
there  are  87  manufactories  in  full  work,  and 
many  more  ready  to  commence.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  root.. 

Hints.  —  Hartshorn  will  restore  colours 
taken  out  by  acid.  It  may  be  dropped  on 
any  garment  without  doing  harm.  Spirit  of 
turpentine  is  good  to  take  grease  spots  out  of 
woollen  clothes,  or  take  spots  of  paint  from 
mahogany  furniture.  Spirit  of  turpentine, 
half  a  pint;  spirit  of  wine,  one-fourth  of  a 
pint ;  camphor,  three  pennyworth,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  applied  with  a  small  brush,  are  a 
clean  and  sure  bed-bug  destroyer.  The  mix- 
ture will  not  soil  even  silk.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied at  intervals  of  six  months,  as  the  egg  is 
difficult  to  destroy.  Cleanliness  is  another 
bug  destroyer;  in  fact,  without  cleanliness  no 
recipe  will  affect  the  desired  purpose. 
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For  "The  Prieiid.  " 

Convincement,  and  Religious  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  leaoitig  the  national  estab- 
lished mode  of  worsh  ip. 

(.Coutiiiueii  from  paje  T1.1 

About  this  time  also  I  was  concerned  to 
write  an  address  to  some  who  usually  met  on 
first  days,  from  ditierent  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  hear  the  minister,  at  a 
private  house, "where  I  had  occasionally  at- 
tended, with  other  professors  of  the  town.  I 
also  wrote  to  the  clerk,  and  sent  him  No  Cross, 
No  Crown;  soon  after  Barclay's  Apology: 
and  to  another  intimate  friend,  who  was  very 
zealous,  I  wrote,  and  sent  Beavan's  Primitive 
Christianity  restored.  And  though  I  desired 
in  what  I  wrote  to  individuals,  as  well  as  the. 
Society,  that  it  might  be  circulated  for  the 
perusal  of  others,  I  found  little  notice  taken 
by  any;  I  thought  they  seemed  rather  to 
avoid  me.  One  steady  experienced  man,  in 
a  little  conversation,  observing,  he  hoped  I 
did  not  look  for  that  in  myself,  which  was 
only  to  be  found  in  Christ,  I  was  concerned 
to  write  to  him  some  little  time  after  on  the 
subject;  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time,  No 
Cross,  No  Crown.  While  I  was  exercised 
towards  the  society  I  had  left,  I  met  with 
some  more  trials  from  other  quarters ;  my 
relations  complained  of  my  silence,  putting 
unfavourable  constructions  upon  it.  Indeed 
I  had  so  much  upon  my  mind,  that  I  had 
little  desire  to  speak  much  :  for  being  often 
in  my  wa\'  of  business  with  people  of  conse- 
quence in  the  neighbourhood,  most  of  whom 
had  always  shown  me  much  attention  and 
favour,  now  observing  such  a  change,  though 
only  in  dress  at  first,  they  began  to  look  rather 
strangely  upon  me.  The  enemy  of  souls  was 
not  unmindful  of  my  situation,  and  raised 
manj'  difficulties  in  my  way  ;  as  the  loss  of 
their  favours,  and,  of  course,  my  business ; 
the  great  offence  my  conforming  to  other 
things  not  yet  done  would  give  them :  such 
as  the  ceremony  of  the  hat,  the  language,  and 
their  titles  so  highly  valued  ;  these  seemed 
indeed  so  great  discouragements,  that  my 
mind  was  at  times  sorely  distressed. 

I  had  some  time  felt  an  uneasiness  respect- 
ing the  performing  some  part  of  my  business, 
such  as  nicking  and  cropping  horses,  &;c. 
punishing  them  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
to  please  the  fancies  of  men.  When  I  began 
to  mention  my  scruples,  much  opposition  was 
made,  as  the  consequence  must  of  course  be 
the  loss  of  much  business.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  was  not  too  hasty  in  this  matter,  be- 
ginning in  mine  own  strength,  and  not  waiting 
the  due  time;  for  I  found  when  I  was  required 
to  do  it,  I  gave  way,  which  brought  trouble 
upon  me;  till  at  last  I  was  enabled  to  refuse 
several,  among  whom  was  one  for  whom  I 
did  much  business,  who,  on  my  objecting  and 
telling  him  my  reasons,  seemed  very  angrv, 
and  reproached  my  changing  my  religion, 
&c.  He  asked  me  to  recommend  some  one 
to  do  it,  hut  I  told  him  I  could  not  recom- 
mend another  to  do  what  I  thought  not  right 
to  do  myself. 

This  event  occasioned  some  uneasiness ;  I 


was  blamed  highly  on  the  supposition  I  should 
soon  lose  my  business ;  but  I  answered  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  "  Except  a  man  forsake 
all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
I  saw  more  and  more,  how  people  could  fol- 
low the  ways,  customs,  and  fashions  of  the 
world,  and  use  means  not  always  the  most 
honest  to  get  its  riches:  so  true  is  our  Lord's 
saying,  "  Where  your  treasure  is  there  will 
your  hearts  be  also."  O !  how  few  really 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  the  cross. 

About  this  time  came  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  society  I  helped  to  establish,  called 
The  Sick  Man's  Visiter,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  those  in  distress,  conducted  by  the  chief 
and  most  serious  of  the  professors,  a  com- 
mittee of  whom  met  every  week  to  transact 
the  business  of  it,  and  to  hold  a  prayer  meet- 
ing as  they  called  it,  at  the  same  time  sing- 
ing, reading,  &c.  Being  the  time  I  used  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  them,  giving  my  reasons 
why  I  could  not  join  in  the  services  performed 
at  those  times;  also  something  more  respect- 
ing the  principles,  &c.  of  Friends,  with  what 
was  upon  my  mind  besides;  observing,  if  any 
were  desirous  of  more  information  on  the 
subject,  or  had  any  objections  to  propose  re- 
specting Friends'  principles,  I  was  willing  to 
receive  them. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  any  material 
alteration  in  my  dress,  except  what  I  wore 
on  first  days — still  wearing  a  modern  hat; 
but  now  I  found  it  required  of  me  to  make 
an  alteration  there;  which,  as  it  was  more 
conspicuous  than  any  I  had  made,  I  found 
very  trying;  nature  being  unwilling  to  bear 
the  cross;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  strength- 
en me.  It  caused  much  gazing,  admiration, 
and  ridicule,  as  I  could  perceive  and  hear, 
though  little  was  said  directly  to  me,  but  the 
Lord  preserved  me,  and  I  thought  I  found 
rather  a  kindness  of  behaviour  among  the 
more  considerable  of  my  neighbours  when  I 
attended  in  the  course  of  my  business,  par- 
ticularly from  the  chief  justice  Eyre,  where 
I  had  apprehended  not  a  little  discourage- 
ment, but  I  found,  through  the  mercy  of  my 
God,  a  very  favourable  intercourse.  And 
here  I  may  observe  respecting  these  things, 
I  felt  a  little  at  a  time  required  of  me ;  and 
as  I  was  willing  to  give  up,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  af^jrd  me  strength  to  be  faithful  to 
him.  Now  I  am  aware  these  things,  respect- 
ing dress,  &c.  are,  in  the  eyes  of  man's  wis- 
dom despised,  and  thought  of  no  consequence : 
indeed,  of  themselves  I  am  persuaded  they 
are  of  no  consequence,  or  if  done  from  a 
wrong  motive  may  be  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise  ;  yet  when  the  Lord  commands,  it 
becomes  his  creatures  to  obey,  and  not  rea- 
son about  it,  whether  it  is  of  consequence  or 
not.  When  I  felt  a  desire  to  reason  about  it, 
the  example  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  was 
brought  to  my  remembrance.  When  the 
prophet  ordered  him  to  wash  seven  times  in 
Jordan,  his  pride  and  wisdom  were  offended; 
he  wanted  some  great  thing  done,  somewhat 
pompous,  and  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  his 
worldly  mind ;  and  had  not  his  servants  been 
wiser  than  their  master,  he  might  have  con- 
tinued in  his  disease ;  but  the  event  proved, 


how  despicable  soever  the  means  appeared,  it 
fully  answered  all  he  could  wish.  Therefore 
it  is  good  for  any  one  who  feels  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord,  against  any  thing  however  trifling 
it  may  appear,  not  to  consult  with  flesh  and 
blood,  not  to  reason  about  it,  but  to  give  up 
in  simplicity  of  mind;  and  then  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  found  of  more  consequence 
than  was  apprehended ;  for  if  we  are  not 
faithful  in  the  little,  how  can  we  expect  the 
greater  will  be  committed  to  us.  In  this 
matter  I  have  been  mentioning,  I  found  not  a 
little  advantage  ;  for  before,  when  my  appear- 
ance was  not  very  different  from  the  world, 
my  acquaintance  would  enter  into  familiar 
converse  with  me ;  which  too  often  had  a 
tendency  to  divert  my  mind  from  that  se- 
riousness I  wished  to  preserve,  and  leave 
unpleasant  reflections  afterwards ;  but  when 
they  saw  (in  their  view)  my  uncouth  appear- 
ance, it  operated  as  a  kind  of  check  to  light- 
ness, and  preserved  me  from  the  snare  of  un- 
necessary worldly  conversation  :  so  that  i  had 
the  advantage  of  more  retirement,  which  I 
trust  I  can  say  I  have  found  the  most  profit- 
able seasons.  The  apostle  saith  not  in  vain, 
"  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."  And  a  follower  of 
Christ  will  not  be  conformed  to  the  world, 
nor  uphold  whatever  is  of  it,  either  in  him- 
self or  others ;  not  merely  because  it  is  wit- 
nessed against  in  the  Scriptures,  but  being 
influenced  by  the  same  Spirit  which  was  in 
them,  he  is  taught  by  it  to  testify  against  the 
same  the  disciples  of  old  did  in  their  day. 

It  was  a  great  grief  and  concern  in  me  to 
consider,  that  as  it  was  a  day  of  so  great 
profession,  many  walking  miles  to  hear,  what 
they  supposed  the  gospel,  preached,  our  stee- 
ple house  being  generally  crowded  by  people 
from  the  other  parishes;  I  say  it  grieved  me, 
that  my  leaving  the  fashions  of  the  world 
which  they  ail  professed  to  deny,  should 
cause  such  amazement  as  it  appeared  to  do 
even  in  professors ;  which  helped  to  confirm 
me  in  my  opinion,  that  how  much  soever 
they  could  talk  about  religion,  very  little  of 
the  power  thereof  was  known :  indeed,  had  I 
not  felt  a  want  of  the  power  of  godliness,  I 
should  not  have  left  them,  as  there  were 
many  ties  which  held  me  both  to  the  priest 
and  people.  But  it  was  that  Divine  power  I 
longed  for ;  and  nothing  short  of  it  could 
satisfy  rne  ;  and  sure  nothing  but  that  could 
have  supported  me  in  the  different  trials  I 
soon  had  to  encounter;  but  the  battle  was  the 
Lord's  and  his  was  the  victory  over  every 
appearance  of  mine  adversary,  and  to  him  be 
all  the  glory. 

For  several  months  my  mind  was  much 
exercised  on  various  occasions,  the  enemy 
assaulting  me  continually  with  reproaches 
from  without  and  fears  within.  My  business 
seemed  to  decline,  and  I  was  reproved  for 
overacting  my  part,  and  informed  that  some 
of  the  society  had  said  so.  It  was  great 
grief  to  me  to  observe  some  Friends,  for 
whom  I  entertained  great  esteem,  not  so 

faithful  against  worldly  titles,  as  Esq.  ; 

Sir  such  a  one ;  Mr.  ,  &,c.  as  I  believed 

was  required  and  practised  by  ancient  Friends, 
It  gave  the  enemies  much  occasion  against  me. 
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About  this  tiino  people's  minds  were  much 
agitated  on  political  subjects,  the  French  hav- 
ing overturned  all  ortlcrs  and  distinctions, 
which  gave  great  olleiice  to  people  in  gene- 
ral ;  they  called  their  days,  &c.  as  do  Friends, 
instead  of  the  old  names.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause the  adversary  assailed  me  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  should  be  deemed  of  their 
spirit.  I  could  expect  little  favour,  though 
politics  was  a  subject  I  thought  little  about, 
and  spoke  less;  believing,  as  our  blessed 
Lord  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  Every  true" disciple  being  influenced 
by  the  same  spirit,  the  attention  as  well  as 
the  affections  will  be  engaged  in  things  above, 
not  of  this  world,  more  than  needful ;  and  it 
had  been  some  time  before  a  concern  to  me, 
to  observe  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
meddling  with  such  matters,  more  warmly 
than  I  thought  consistent  with  their  profes- 
sion. 

I  was  at  a  time  so  sorely  pressed,  so  bur- 
dened in  spirit,  that  I  seemed  as  though  my 
strength  was  broken,  and  was  ready  to  cry 
out,  "  The  children  are  come  to  the  birth, 
and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth ;"  but 
still  my  desires  were  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  me,  that  I  might  still  ex- 
perience him  a  God  near  at  hand,  and  not 
afar  off :  for  I  felt  how  unable  I  was  to  move 
a  step  without  his  divine  assistance.  So  low 
was  I  reduced,  that  though  I  received  several 
reviling  letters,  which  were  clearly  against 
the  truth,  I  had  not  power  to  answer  them  ; 
being  taught  to  leave  the  cause  to  the  Al- 
mighty, and  not  be  anxious  to  justify  myself 
before  men  :  but,  which  may  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  any  who  may  experience  similar  trials, 
I  felt  a  secret  upholding,  a  consoling  assur- 
ance, that  the  Lord  would  plead  his  own 
cause,  and  in  his  own  time  bring  forth  judg- 
ment unto  victory ;  and  I  desired  that  his 
hand  might  not  spare,  neither  his  eye  pity, 
till  his  work  was  accomplished  to  his  own 
glory,  however  it  might  be  with  me.  Thus  I 
continued  some  time,  till  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  revive  me ;  when,  though  I  had  little  busi- 
ness in  comparison  to  what  I  had  heretofore, 
yet  I  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  an  enliven- 
ing sense  of  the  Lord's  presence  ;  which  in- 
finitely surpassed  all  worldly  goods,  so  that 
in  measure  I  knew  the  truth  of  our  dear 
Lord's  promise,  that  whoever  may  be  enabled 
to  leave  any  thing  for  His  nams's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold  even  in  this  life, 
either  in  kind  or  in  kindness:  and  sure,  the 
comfortable  sense  of  the  approbation  of  the 
Most  High,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
any  thing  this  world  can  afford.  O  !  that  the 
people,  particularly  the  Lord's  professing  peo- 
ple, may  be  encouraged  to  be  willing  to  part 
with  every  thing,  however  near  and  dear  to 
flesh  and  blood,  that  stands  in  the  way,  and 
obstructs  that  divine  communion  with  him  we 
are  taught  to  expect ;  for  true  it  is,  except  a 
man  forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be 
Christ's  disciple ;  and  he  is  not  a  hard  mas- 
ter, doth  not  require  any  thing  to  be  parted 
with,  but  what  would  really  be  injurious  to 
our  spiritual  welfare;  though  to  man's  carnal 
apprehension  it  may  seem  in  some  cases  in  a 
different  light.    Man  naturally  loves  ease. 


The  cross  of  Christ  is  not  pleasant  to  flesh 
and  blood  ;  but,  my  friends,  if  ever  we  know 
the  truth  of  what  Paul  declares,  that  "  they 
who  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
its  afllections  and  lusts;"  and  the  more  readily 
we  submit  to  the  yoke,  I  am  persuaded  we 
shall  the  sooner  experience  that  subdued, 
which  dislikes  the  cross:  then  we  shall  know 
what  our  Lord  said,  that  his  yoke  is  easy 
and  his  burden  light. 

A  fear  had  arisen  in  my  mind,  lest  I  should 
be  beholding  the  mote  in  my  brother's  eye, 
and  not  attending  sufficiently  to  that  power, 
which  could  alone  remove  the  beam  out  of 
my  own  ;  and  though  my  spirit  was  frequently 
grieved  on  hearing  vain  conversation,  and 
often  seemed  to  feel  a  desire  to  reprove,  yet 
I  was  afraid  to  cast  a  stone,  feeling  myself 
not  without  sin ;  and  I  had  to  remember  and 
to  desire  to  practise  what  is  recorded,  to  study 
to  be  quiet  and  mind  my  own  business.  I 
think  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  stillness  and  re- 
tiredness  I  experienced  a  degree  of  peace, 
and  I  trust  a  growth  in  grace :  and  I  must 
acknowledge  with  humble  thankfulness,  the 
condescending  kindness  of  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, in  favouring  me  with  much  opportunity 
of  retirement;  having  comparatively  but  little 
worldly  business,  for  I  sorrowfully  found  in 
those  lawful  engagements,  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  in  that  straight  line  of  duty, 
which  I  believed  was  marked  out  for  me.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  words  would  occa- 
sionally drop,  which  afterwards,  on  reflection, 
brought  distress  on  my  mind,  and  I  desired 
to  be  thankful  that  I  was  enabled  not  to  de- 
sire much  of  this  world's  goods,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  and  to  be  content  with  food  and 
raiment. 

It  was  a  concern  to  me  to  observe  among 
Friends,  on  a  young  man's  beginning  busi- 
ness for  himself,  a  conformity  in  some  things 
with  the  world,  I  thought  to  gain  their  favour 
and  custom.  It  appeared  to  me  paying  very 
dear  for  their  assistance ;  and  I  believe  I 
could  prefer  working  hard  as  a  servant,  to 
the  most  profitable  situation  on  such  terms. 
Fervent  desires  would  frequently  arise  in  my 
mind,  that  all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  particularly  Friends,  who  profess 
more  than  most,  would  be  concerned  to  prac- 
tise our  blessed  Lord's  advice,  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness; 
yea  and  seek  nothing  else  till  they  had  found 
it;  then  I  believed,  by  attending  to  that,  they 
would  be  divinely  directed  in  temporal  con- 
cerns, and  preferring  it  above  all  things, 
would  be  preserved  from  the  too  prevailing 
snare  of  flattering  the  world  for  their  support. 
I  have  thought  that  people  are  often  led  to 
such  practices,  by  engaging  in  concerns  which 
bring  extraordinary  expense  upon  them;  and 
requiring  more  of  the  things  of  this  world,  a 
greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  bearing  a 
faithful  testimony  against  what  they  may  be 
convinced  is  evil.  These  considerations, 
through  Divine  assistance,  induced  me  to  be 
careful  of  confining  my  expenses  in  as  narrow 
a  compass  as  I  believed  consistent  with  my 
situation;  and  though  for  many  years  I  had 
strong  inclinations  to  enter  into  the  marriage 
state,  I  now  experienced  a  check  to  every 


desire  of  the  kind;  believing  it  was  my  duty 
to  keep  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
cumbers  of  this  world,  and  as  a  failhful  sol- 
dier to  be  ready  for  whatever  my  great  Lord 
and  Master  should  require  of  me. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  I  wrote 
to  the  Friends  of  the  monthly  meeting,  to 
be  admitted  a  member  of  Society ;  vvhich 
Friends  in  due  season  expressed  their  unity 
and  compliance  with.  Here  I  would  observe, 
that  from  my  first  acquaintance  wiih  Friends, 
I  could  not  but  approve  their  caution,  in  not 
hastily  admitting  any  into  membership;  dis- 
senting from  most  societies,  who,  I  have  per- 
ceived, evince  a  kind  of  exulting  eagerness 
in  adding  to  their  numbers.  I  can  say  that  I 
did  not  feel  an  anxiety  to  be  received  into 
membership;  but  rather  to  know  that  Power 
which  first  gathered  Friends  into  a  society ; 
to  experience  an  union  of  spirit  with  the  faith- 
ful, than  any  name  or  outward  relationship  : 
and  though  a  little  before  I  wrote  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  I  had  some  apprehension  of 
being  drawn  for  the  militia,  which  would 
probably  have  exposed  me  to  some  severe 
trial,  not  being  of  the  Society ;  yet  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  bearing  my  testimony 
against  wars  and  fightings,  I  was  mercifully 
enabled  to  be  still,  and  leave  the  event,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  me,  and  not  apply  for  ad- 
mission any  sooner  on  that  account. 

The  first  meeting  for  discipline  I  sat  in,  I 
felt  a  powerful  concern  to  speak  on  a  particu- 
lar subject,  but  considering  my  state  of  child- 
hood in  the  Society,  and  a  fear  lest  1  should 
appear  forward,  I  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  avoid  speaking ;  yet  it  seemed  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish,  till  just  at  the 
close,  I  expressed  a  few  sentences,  and  found 
in  a  little  time  the  burden  relieved,  at  least 
in  a  degree. 

I  was  often  sorrowfully  concerned  to  ob- 
serve in  the  nomination  of  Friends  to  quar- 
terly and  yearly  meetings,  a  disposition  to 
make  excuses.  Believing  those  meetings 
were  established  under  the  influence  and 
power  of  divine  wisdom,  I  thought  if  there 
was  a  proper  attention  to  the  guidance  of  the 
same,  Friends  would  be  directed  in  their 
nomination  ;  that  the  great  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest would  choose  whom  he  pleased  to  em- 
ploy in  any  particular  service  ;  and  I  thought 
there  might  be  danger  in  lightly  and  hastily 
making  excuses,  lest  it  should  be  disobeying 
the  call  of  the  Most  High.  It  appeared  to  me, 
that  worldly  concerns  had  too  much  influence  ; 
that  it  was  considered  whether  it  would  be 
convenient  or  not.  Now  I  knew  from  my 
own  experience,  that  if  an  ear  was  open  to 
listen  to  excuses,  enough  would  be  presented 
against  many  services  or  duties,  as  attending 
week  day  meetings,  and  others,  in  times  of 
business.  But  I  saw  or  felt  it  was  safest  and 
best  to  have  a  single  eye,  to  have  only  one 
object  in  view,  what  the  Lord  required  of  me, 
than  to  look  on  temporal  concerns,  whether 
it  was  convenient  or  not,  but  simply  give  up 
and  leave  the  consequence ;  and  I  can  with 
humble  thankfulness  and  gratitude  acknow- 
ledge the  inconveniences  or  losses  I  might 
have  apprehended  would  be  the  consequence. 
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were  clu\iiireil  into  a  comfortable  sense  of 
Divine  a[)probalion,  and  an  abundant  reward 
of  peace. 

^Tob.>-o,Uinuca.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
ELIZABETH  WEBB. 

Elizabeth  Webb,  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
iQcr  letter,  was  an  acknowledged  minister 
amons  the  people  called  Quakers,  who  from 
an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  and  the 
constr^its  of  gospel  love,  went  from  Penn- 
sylvani?  to  Great  Britain,  to  visit  her  friends 
there,  about  the  year  171v!:  and  in  London 
contracted  some  acquaintance  with  Anthony 
William  Ba?hm,  chaplain  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  the  consort  of  Ann,  queen  of 
England.  He  was  by  birth  a  German,  but 
well  acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
and  died  in  the  year  1722.  the  writings  on 
religious  subjects  which  he  has  left,  show  him 
to  be  a  man  of  a  truly  pious  and  catholic  dis- 
position. This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timonials given  of  him  by  men  of  character 
in  that  time,  mfco,  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge, mention  him  with  great  respect,  for 
his  piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man- 
kind. 

XETTER  TO  ANTHONY  WILLIAM  BCEHM. 

Worthi/  Friend, — The  kind  respect  thou 
showed  me,  when  at  London,  hath  laid  me 
under  an  obligation  wherein  I  find  my  mind 
drawn  to  communicate  to  thee  in  the  open- 
ings of  divine  love,  on  whfch  I  must  desire 
thy  favourable  construction ;  as  I  am  almost 
stranger  to  thee.    What  I  have  to  write, 
hath  been  on  my  mind  several  weeks,  in  that 
pure  love,  in  which  is  the  communion  of 
saints,    I  have  no  learned  method  to  deliver 
my  religious  experience,  either  by  word 
writing,  but  plainly  and  simply,  as  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  directs;  and  I  being  the  weaker 
vessel  too,  have  the  more  need  to  beg  to  be 
excused.    I  shall  not  write  from  notion; 
speculations  as  at  a  distance.    I  look  on  such 
lings  as  unsafe,  and  know  they  are  many 
:imes  unsound  ;  but  I  shall  write  a  small  part 
af  what  1  have  gone  through,  and  what  my 
30ul  hath  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  life, 
'hich  is  near :  that  we  may  have  fellowship 
ogether  in  God  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  in 
lis  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  whom  my 
soul  halh  known,  both  in  mercy  and  in  judg- 
nent ;  to  the  mortifying,  in  a  good  degree, 
he  fallen  and  corrupt  nature,  and  to  the  puri- 
■ying  of  my  heart;  so  far,  that  I  can  say  to 
lis  praise,  I  do  not  see  him  through  particu- 
ir  forms,  sects,  party  impressions,  or  any 
uch  thing.    No,  my  dear  friend,  1  nevei 
ought  after  the  Lord  in  these  ways,  nor  foi 
ny  of  these  ends;  but  I  sought  after  him  in 
ly  young  years  for  salvation,  and  I  still  seek 
3  him  for  the  perfect  restoration  of  my  soul 
him.    I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  boast 
f,  unless  it  be  weakness  and  infirmities;  but 
esire  to  rejoice  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  by 
hich  I  am  crucified  to  the  world,  in  a  good 
Jgree,  and  the  world  to  me,  so  that  I  can 
\y  I  die  daily. 


As  touching  the  fondness  for  education,  re- 
ligious profession  and  conversation,  these 
things  have  cast  no  mist  before  my  eyes.  I 
see,  own  and  love  the  image  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  any  sort  of  profession,  if  the 
soul  hath  been  educated  in  the  heavenly  uni- 
'ersity  or  school  of  Christ.  Nevertheless  we 
cannot  see  God  in,  or  have  fellowship  with  all 
sorts  of  conversation.  That  of  the  wicked  is 
as  "  if  there  was  no  God  ;  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts."  And  such  as  despise  the 
image  of  the  meek,  humble  Jesus,  and  will 
follow  none  of  his  precepts,  nor  his  self-deny- 
ing example,  whilst  they  are  here,  the  Lord 
will  hereafter  despise  their  image;  for  they 
shall  have  an  image  according  to  the  seed  or 
spirit,  in  which  they  lay  down  their  body  : 
every  seed  shall  have  its  own  body  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and 
every  one  shall  receive  his  own  se.ntence. 
Thou  well  observes!  that  sin,  self-love,  self- 
will,  &c.  contract  the  soul ;  but  the  love  of 
God  breaks  down  all  those  walls  of  selfishness 
by  which  the  soul  is  hedged  in  and  restrained 
from  universal  love  and  benignity.  This  is 
very  true ;  but,  there  are  those  who  will  not 
receive  our  love  as  it  is  in  Jesus:  neverthe- 
less some  have  felt  the  flowings  of  the  love 
and  compassion  of  him,  "  who  would  not  thi 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  all  would 
return  to  him,  repent  and  live."  I  am  a  wit- 
ness  for  the  Lord,  that  the  shedding  abroac 
of  his  love  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  nation, 
hath  been  like  showers  of  rain  in  the  spring 
time.  I  well  remember  that  I  told  a  friend 
in  London,  I  felt  the  divine  extendings  of  the 
love  of  God  so  to  flow  to  the  people, 
walked  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  that  I  could 
have  freely  published  the  salvation  of  God. 
which  is  near,  and  his  righteousness  which  is 
ready  to  be  revealed,  in  the  public  places  of 
concourse ;  the  friend  said  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  required  of  me.  This  I  meni' 
convince  thee  that  universal  love  prevails  in 
the  hearts  of  some  who  are  unknown,  to  the 
world,  and  hardly  known  to  their  own  bre- 
thren; and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Eli 
did  not  know  the  inward  exercise  of  Hannah  ; 
and  the  prophet  Elijah  thought  he  had  been 
left  alone,  until  the  Lord  told  him  he  had 
seven  thousand  in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed 
to  Baal  ;  the  prophet  Samuel,  also,  when  he 
looked  out  v^'ilh  an  eye  of  reason  on  the  good- 
ness  of  the  stature  of  Eliab,  said,  "  surely  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  before  me ;"  so  now  unless 
the  Lord  be  pleased  to  reveal  things  to  us, 
we  are  liable  to  mistake.  But  blessed  be  the 
name  of  our  mo.st  gracious  God,  who  is  the 
same  that  ever  he  was,  he  sees  not  as  man 
sees,  for  man  looks  at  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  God  looks  at  the  heart. 

I  take  great  notice  of  thy  Christian 
and  good  advice  in  thy  second  letter,  and  do 
accept  of  it  very  heartily;  and  can  assun 
thee,  that  my  labour  is  not  to  gather  peoph 
into  formality,  but  I  labour  according  as  the 
Lord  enables  me  to  gather  souls  to  Christ, 
who  is  able  to  make  the  deceitful  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men,  plain,  honest,  upright, 
and  clean :  and  "  when  the  inside  is  clean, 
the  outside  will  be  clean  also."  But  I  freely 
acknowledge,  that  the  glory  of  the  true 


church  or  mystical  body,  or  bride  of  Christ, 
which  is  made  up  of  souls,  who  have  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  Lord,  to  love  and 
servo  him  for  ever,  is  within:  her  clothing 
of  wrought  gold,  and  the  curious  needle- 
work of  virgin  wisdom  is  upon  her :  for  hav- 
been  stripped  of  all  her  old  rags  or  gar- 
ments of  righteousness  and  unrighteousness, 
and  been  washed  in  pure  water,  her  bride- 
groom hath  anointed  her  with  holy  oil,  the 
holy  unction  of  his  Spirit,  and  he  is  clothing 
her  with  the  beautiful  gaiment  of  his  salva- 
tion, the  robe  of  his  righteousness;  she  is 
depending  on  him  for  her  daily  bread.  She 
is  not  eating  her  own  bread,  nor  wearing  her 
own  apparel.  She  cannot  be  content  only 
with  bearing  his  name,  but  longs  to  be  made 
more  and  more  a  partaker  of  his  divine  na- 
ture. The  love  of  her  Lord  hath  been  and 
still  is  so  largely  extended  to  her,  with  her 
love  so  to  him,  that  she  is  wholly  subject  to 
him.  He  ruleth  in  love,  and  she  obeys  in 
love,  and  this  makes  all  things  easy.  She 
hath  no  will  of  her  own ;  but  the  will  of  her 
Lord  is  her  will  in  all  things;  all  his  com- 
mands are  pleasant  to  her,  because  she  de- 
lights to  wait  on  him,  and  to  serve  in  his 
presence ;  and  had  rather  be  deprived  of  all 
outward  enjoyments,  than  of  his  presence  and 
favour.  Her  conversation  is  adorned  with 
hutniiity  and  meekness,  her  steps  are  comely 
in  the  eyes  of  her  beloved  ;  "  all  her  children 
are  taught  of  the  Lord,  established  in  right- 
eousness, and  great  is  their  peace."  My  soul 
may  say  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that 
no  greater  comfort  can  be  enjoyed  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  than  to  be  a  child  or  mem- 
ber of  this  church. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  give  thee 
a  short  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  me  in  my  young  years ;  how  he  brought 
my  soul  through  fire  and  water.  For  what 
end  this  hath  lived  in  my  mind  I  know  not, 
except  it  be  for  our  spiritual  communion:  but 
when  my  soul  is  lowest  and  nearest  to  the 
Lord,  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  then  is  my 
heart  opened  and  my  mind  filled  with  Divine 
love  respecting  this  matter.  I  desire  thee  to 
peruse  it  inwardly,  when  thou  art  retired, 
and  not  to  judge  of  it  before  thou  hast  gone 
through  it,  and  then  judge  as  freely  as  thou 
pleasest.  I  was  baptised  and  educated  in  the 
way  of  the  church  of  England  ;  I  went  to 
school  to  a  minister  thereof,  and  loved  and 
honoured  him  greatly;  he  showed  great  kind- 
ness and  tenderness  to  me,  and  in  those  days 
I  looked  on  the  ministers  to  be  like  angels, 
that  brought  glad  tidings  to  (he  children  of 
men.  But  when  I  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I  went  to  live  at  a  knight's  house  who 
kept  a  chaplain ;  I  observed  his  conversation 
and  saw  it  was  vain,  and  thought  it  ought  not 
to  be  so,  and  was  troubled  in  my  mind  ;  then 
I  began  to  think  on  my  latter  end,  and  on 
eternity  ;  and  had  no  assurance  of  salvation, 
if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  send  the  mes- 
senger of  death  to  call  me  away.  #The  fear 
of  the  Lord  laid  hold  on  my  mind,  and  I  be- 
gan to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  found  they 
testified  that  the  wicked  should  be  turned  into 
hell,  and  all  those  who  forget  God.  I  saw 
that  both  priests  and  people  did  too  generally 
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forget  God,  as  soon  as  they  camo  oft'  their 
knees  or  from  their  devotion;  and  I  was  much 
afraid  of  hell,  and  wanted  an  assurance  of  a 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Then  I  began  to  think  on  the  great  pro- 
mises that  were  made  for  me  in  my  baptism, 
as  they  called  it,  whereby  they  said  I  was 
made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God, 
&c.  and  that  I  should  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  should  keep  God's  holy  will  and 
commandments.  I  thought  indeed  this  was 
the  way  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  I  had  no  power  to  do  what  I 
ought  to  do,  nor  to  forsake  what  I  ought  to 
forsake ;  for  I  was  very  proud,  vain  and  airy. 
As  I  was  thus  inwardly  exercised,  and 
searched  the  Scriptures,  my  understanding 
was  more  and  more  opened ;  I  read  and  took 
notice,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ,  which  he 
qualified  and  sent  forth  to  preach,  were  to  do 
it  freely;  for  Christ  said  "freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give  ;"  and  that  those  "  who 
run  when  the  Lord  never  sent  them,  should 
not  profit  the  people  at  all."  Many  such 
things  opened  in  my  mind,  and  I  pondered 
them  in  my  heart ;  and  the  promises  to  the 
flock  in  the  34th  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Lord 
promised  to  bind  up  that  which  was  broken 
and  to  strengthen  that  which  was  sick.  Such 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  were  very  comfort- 
^able  to  me,  for  I  was  sick  of  my  sins,  and  my 
heart  was  broken  many  times  before  the  Lord. 
I  thought,  Oh  that  I  had  lived  in  the  days 
of  Christ,  I  would  surely  have  been  one  of 
those  who  followed  him  ;  and  1  grieved  be- 
cause  the  Jews  crucified  him ;  so  that  I  loved 
Christ  in  the  outward  appearance,  and  could 
have  said,  as  Peter  said,  far  be  it  from  thee 
Lord  to  suffer  ;  yet  I  did  not  know  he  was  so 
near  me  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  I  was  convinced 
by  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Christ 
himself ;  that  the  hireling  shepherds,  who 
teach  for  hire  and  divine  for  money,*  were 
not  the  ministers  of  Christ ;  v.'ho  said,  "  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them :"  so  I  left 
going  to  hear  them,  and  walked  alone.  1 
went  so  long,  till  a  fear  followed  me  into  the 
worship  house  ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  just 
upon  me,  if  I  was  made  an  example  for  my 
inattention  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  it 
pleased  God  to  send  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  into  my  heart,  by  which  I  prayed 
fervently  unto  the  Lord  ;  there  was  a  divine 
breathing  in  my  soul.  I  had  no  life  in  my 
forms  of  prayer,  except  that  one  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  for  which  I  have  always 
had  a  reverent  esteem ;  but  when  I  was  in  a 
state  to  pray,  I  found  that  the  spirit  made  in- 
tercession in  me,  and  for  me,  according  to  the 
present  want  and  necessity  of  my  soul.  I 
remember  the  expressions  that  used  to  run 
through  my  mind  were.  Oh  Lord !  preserve 
me  in  thy  fear  and  in  thy  truth.  Oh  Lord ! 
ahow  me  thy  way,  and  make  known  thy  mind 
and  will  unto  me  ; — and  I  thought  I  was  ready 
to  obey  it,  and  much  desired  to  knov/  the 
people  of  God  ;  for  my  soul  cried.  Oh  Lord  ! 
where  dost  thou  feed  thy  flock  ;  why  should  I 
*Micah  iii.  11. 


be  as  one  that  is  turned  aside  from  the  flocks 
of  thy  companions?  Oh  the  drawing  cords 
of  thy  divine  love.  Oh  thou  didst  draw  my 
soul  with  longings  and  breathings  after  the 
knowledge  of  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  8,  1838. 

A  few  days  since  stern  winter  in  threaten- 
ing aspect,  seemed  to  have  come  suddenly 
and  prematurely  upon  us — 

"Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train  : 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms." 

Such  was  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  past 
month.  A  change,  however,  has  taken  place, 
and  the  first  week  of  the  brumal  months  has 
been  comparatively  mild.  We  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive, however,  that  those  early  premonitions 
have  had  the  effect  to  awaken  into  action  the 
benevolent  afl^ections  in  regard  to  the  forlorn 
and  suffering  portion  of  the  community  ;  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  comply  with  a  request 
to  insert,  and  invite  attention  to,  the  following 
notice.  The  mode  of  extending  relief  to  the 
necessitous  as  therein  indicated,  is  among 
the  most  efficient,  and  the  least  exceptionable 
of  any  that  has  been  devised  ;  and  were  the 
system  extended  so  that  soup  houses  should 
be  placed  at  convenient  distances  throughout 
the  city  and  suburbs,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
conclusively,  thorough  provision  would  be 
made  against  actual  suffering,  at  least  from 
starvation.  We  are  further  desired  to  men- 
tion, for  the  information  of  the  charitably 
disposed,  that  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
soup  house,  or  of  either  of  the  managers,  in 
parcels  of  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  trifling  cost, 
each  of  which  will  entitle  the  bearer  to  a 
quart  of  soup. 

It  has  been  concluded  to  re-open  the  West- 
ern Soup  House  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  and 
Chesnut  Street.  By  a  reference  to  the  last 
volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  the  large  amount 
of  aid  afforded  to  the  poor  by  this  establish- 
ment during  the  winter  1837-S  will  be  seen. 
A  more  severe  winter  than  the  last  is  gene- 
rally anticipated,  and  as  the  prices  of  some  of 
the  most  necessary  ingredients  of  soup,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  &c.,  are  much  advanced,  the 
expenses  will,  of  course,  be  greater.  To 
meet  these,  contributions  are  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received,  on  behalf  of  those 
having  charge  of  the  soup  house,  by  M.  L. 
Dawson,  332  Arch  street,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
26  South  Front  street,  Loyd  Baily,  northwest 
corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Market,  Amos 
Jeanes  &  Co.,  Market  street  near  Schuylkill, 
M.  C.  Cope,  210  Race  street. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Male  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  second  day,  the  10th  inst., 
at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  committee  room.  Arch 
street. 

Nathan  Kite,  Sec^ry. 
Philadelphia,  I2th  mo.  m,  1838. 


WESTTOWN   BOARDING   SCHOOL.  * 

The  committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
institution  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  sixth 
day,  the  14th  instant,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  committee  on  teachers  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  same  day. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Richard  Randolph,  No.  122^,  South  Third 
street;  Thomas  Wood,  No.  27,  Pine  street j 
William  Hillis,  Frankford. 

Superintendents. — John  C.  and  J^titia 
Redmond.  ^ 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore. 

WANTED,  an  apprentice  in  a  Retail 
Drug  and  Apothecary  store.  Apply  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend." 

We  have  on  hand  several  similar  notices 
of  apprentices  wanted  in  retail  drug  and  apo- 
thecary stores.    Apply  as  above. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-House,  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  10th 
mo.  last,  Nathan  Talbott,  son  of  Benjamin  Talbott,  to 
Abigail  Flanner,  daughter  of  William  Flanner,  (de- 
ceased). 

  at  Friends'  Meeting-House,  in  Burlington, 

N.  J.,  on  the  8th  of  11th  mo.  last,  Ira  B.  Unuerhill,. 
of  the  firm  of  W.  &  J.  B.  Underhill  of  the  City  ofNew 
York,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  the  late  Reay  King,  of 
the  former  place. 

 at  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Middletown,  Dela- 

ware  county,  Pa.,  on  5th  day,  the  8lh  of  11th  mo., 
Jacob  H.  Mendenhall,  of  Chester,  to  Hannah  W.^. 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Newlin,  of  the  former  place. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Fallsington,  on  fifth 

day,  the  15th  of  the  eleventh  month,  William  B.  Alex- 
ander, to  S.\RAH  M.  daughter  of  Christopher  Healy,  all 
of  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Crosswicks, 
Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  1st  instant,  of  a  short 
illness,  Joseph  Hendrickson,  a  highly  esteemed  mem- 
ber  and  elder  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

 at  his  residence  in  Vassalboro',  on  the  22d  of 

eighth  month  last,  Benjamin  Worth,  in  the  90th  year 
of  his  age,  a  much  esteemed  member  and  minister  of 
Vassalboro'  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was  of 
a  sound  discriminating  mind,  and  by  yielding  to  the 
manifestations  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  became  emi- 
nently qualified  to  labour  successfully  in  the  vineyard 
of  his  dear  Lord  and  Master,  and  by  faithfully  follow- 
ing the  pointings  of  truth  through  a  long  succession  of 
years,  he  was  made  instrumental,  in  the  Divine  hand, 
in  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  he  was  confined  to  his  house  through  bodily 
infirmity,  yet  mercifully  favoured  to  partake  largely  of 
that  peace  which  is  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and 
an  unshaken  assurance  of  acceptance  with  his  Maker, 
through  the  merit  and  intercession  of  Christ,  our  ador- 
able Redeemer;  and  in  the  overflowings  of  his  love 
was  often  favoured  to  impart  much  pertinent  and  sea- 
sonable counsel  to  those  who  visited  hini  in  his  de- 
clining years,  to  their  humbling  admiration.  In  re- 
gard to  his  spiritual  sight  and  strength,  it  may  be  said 
his  eyes  were  not  dim  nor  his  strength  abated,  but  as 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripo,  he  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
gathered  to  the  garner  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 
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From  the  New  York  American. 
LETTERS  FR03I   THE  OLD  WORLD. 

BY  A  LADY'  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 

The  first  %ht  of  the  Kremlin  disappointed 
me  much,  asT  had  forrtied  the  same  exagge- 
rated idea  of  it  as  most  people  do  who  have 
never  seen  it;  but  on  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  its  curious  component  parts,  I  found 
much  to  admire,  and  the  interest  increases  at 
everj'  succeeding  visit.  Neither  the  Kremlin 
as  a'  whole,  nor  its  details,  have  any  of  the 
grandiose  about  them.  When  viewed  en 
masse  from  any  exterior  point,  it  has  a  fine 
effect,  particularly  when  the  sun  shines  bright 
on  its  gilded  domes  and  crosses.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  mixed  Asiatic  and  European 
character.  Its  numerous  domes  are  pear- 
shaped,  like  those  seen  in  the  representations 
of  Indian  pagodas ;  they  are  covered  with 
gilt  copper.  On  driving  in  at  the  first  gate, 
we  had  the  arsenal  on  our  right,  and  the 
treasury  building  in  front,  with  900  pieces  of 
brass  cannon  taken  from  the  French  army  in 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1812.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  emperor  to  compose  a  column 
of  these  cannon,  as  an  offset  to  the  one  in  the 
Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  made  from  twelve 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  taken  by  Napoleon 
in  his  German  campaign. 

In  front  of  the  emperor's  palace  is  a  large 
square,  from  which  is  an  extensive  prospect 
beyond  the  Moskwa.  The  river  is  now  frozen 
over  and  covered  with  snow.  I  there  ob- 
served a  singular  process  going  on.  The 
washerwomen  of  the  city  were  busy  at  their 
occupation,  around  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  when 
the  thermometer  was  at  forty-two  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit.  It 
was  a  marvel  to  me  how  they  could  keep  the 
surface  liquid  with  such  an  intense  degree  of 
cold.  Another  peculiarity  I  observed,  which 
never  struck  me  in  any  other  country.  Al- 
jhough  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  clear 
ind  free  from  moisture,  the  white  smoke 
.vhich  curled  from  the  thousand  chimneys, 
nstead  of  rising  perpendicularly  as  in  our 
;limate,  in  still,  clear,  cold  weather,  fell  im- 
nediately  to  the  roofs,  and  appeared  to  run 
lown  their  slopes  like  water  or  heavy  gases. 


On  one  side  of  the  square  is  a  wooden  trap- 
door in  the  pavement,  which  opens  upon  a 
flight  of  steps,  down  which  persons  descend 
and  find  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  celebrated  great  bell.  Another  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where 
one  gets  a  full  view  of  this  colossus,  in  its 
entire  height  and  breadth.  It  is  twenty-one 
feet  in  height,  and  over  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  sounding  ring 
is  two  feet  thick.  The  clapper  is' fourteen 
feet  long.  The  weight  of  the  bell  is  inscribed 
on  it,  and  is  300,000  pounds.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  suspended  over  the  pit  in  which  it 
now  lies,  but  the  building  taking  fire,  it  fell 
and  was  broken.  This  is  the  second  bell  of 
this  enormous  size  ;  the  first  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  emperor  intends  to  raise  it  from 
the  pit  and  place  it  on  a  granite  pedestal  in 
the  square.  Another  extraordinary  brass 
casting  is  a  large  cannon,  sixteen  feet  long, 
with  a  calibre  of  three  feet.  There  are  seve- 
ral  others  also  nearly  as  large. 

The  next  object  which  attracted  our  atten- 
tion was  the  treasury.  On  entering  the  first 
room,  my  sight  was  so  dazzled  with  the  blaze 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels  ranged  in  glass  cases 
along  the  walls,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
that  I  stood  in  mute  astonishment.  I  fancied 
myself  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  amidst  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  silver  of  Tarshish. 
The  antique  forms  of  the  different  vessels 
added  to  the  illusion,  for  most  of  them  are 
the  facsimiles  of  the  pitchers,  bowls,  cups, 
and  dishes  one  sees  in  ancient  paintings,  as 
well  as  those  engraved  on  more  ancient  monu- 
ments. Many  of  these  vessels  are  almost  co- 
temporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  empire, 
and  no  doubt  are  of  Greek  Byzantine  manu- 
facture ;  for  Russia,  at  that  period,  could  not 
have  had  artists  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  art 
of  chasing  in  metals,  to  produce  such  works 
as  are  seen  here.  It  is  a  custom  in  Moscow, 
that  whenever  the  emperor  visits  die  capital, 
the  city  authorities  present  him  with  bread 
and  salt,  upon  gold  dishes,  richly  embossed 
— several  suites  of  these  dishes  are  here 
shown.  The  ancient  vessels  are  all  used  on 
great  festival  occasions,  when  the  emperor 
assists  in  person.  I  saw  an  officer  of  the 
household  looking  over  the  treasurer's  ac- 
counts, and  taking  an  inventory  of  this  trea- 
sure. He  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  a  table,  paper,  and  pen  before 
him.  On  one  side  were  persons  weighing 
each  vessel,  while  others  were  labelling  and 
replacing  them  in  the  glass  cases.  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  ceremony  is  always  per- 
formed when  the  emperor  is  expected  here, 
as  he  now  is  every  moment.  Passing  on 
from  this  room  to  another,  I  saw  several  pe- 
destals ranged  round,  supporting  glass  cases. 


under  which  the  regalia  of  the  five  conquered 
nations,  Siberia,  Tartary,  (Cuzan,)  Georgia, 
Astrakan,  and  Poland — all  in  massive  gold, 
and  loaded  with  rare  and  precious  stones. 
Each  consisted  of  a  crown,  sceptre  and  ball. 
Besides  the  above,  were  all  the  ancient  crowns 
of  the  Czars  of  Russia,  from  that  of  Vladimir 
the  Second,  and  worn  by  him  at  the  old  capi- 
tal, Keoff,  900  years  ago.  It  was  made  at 
Byzantium,  and  presented  to  him  by  the 
Greek  emperor.  These  regalia  so  engrossed 
my  attention,  that  the  many  other  curious 
articles  contained  in  the  same  apartment  have 
escaped  my  memory,  but  the  printed  cata- 
logue and  description  I  now  send  you,  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  richness  of  this  treasury 
than  any  thing  I  can  add.  In  another  apart- 
ment are  the  thrones  of  the  conquered  nations. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  you 
a  correct  idea  of  these  curious  antiques. 
Their  general  form  is  that  of  a  large  arm 
chair,  elevated  on  a  platform,  with  a  velvet 
canopy  over  the  whole.  The  chairs,  or  ' 
thrones,  are  each  of  various  materials,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  &c.  and  all  richly  studded  with 
precious  stones.  One,  in  particular,  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  turquoises  of  the  largest 
size  I  ever  saw — not  cut,  but  in  their  natural 
irregular  shapes. 

Under  other  glass  cases  are  preserved 
magnificent  horse-trappings  of  the  ancient 
feudal  times  then  used  on  great  state  occa- 
sions, such  as  coronations,  triumphal  entries, 
tournaments,  &c.  Many  of  them  were  pre- 
sents from  oriental  sovereigns  to  their  "  cou- 
sins" of  the  north.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  tell 
you  one  half  the  truth  concerning  the  rich- 
ness and  value  of  some  of  these  articles,  you 
would,  perhaps,  think  I  was  pulling  a  linger 
bow  than  some  of  the  Tartar  weapons  I  could 
here  describe.  Besides  saddles  and  bridles 
entirely  covered  with  turquoises,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  jewels,  there  are  housings  large 
enougli  to  cover  entirely  the  largest  horse, 
made  of  heavy  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  and 
wrought  all  over  in  arabesque,  with  the  most 
beautiful  Indian  pearls,  of  the  largest  and 
fairest  description  to  be  found.  Some  of  the 
rosettes  are  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
raised  high  above  the  cloth  foundation,  the 
pearls  increasing  in  size  and  perfection  as 
ihey  approach  the  centre.  There  are  here 
displayed  on  vile  horse-cloths,  precious  pearls 
enough  for  riviere  necklaces  for  all  the  court 
of  France,  and  St.  James  beside.  If  cvor 
one  is  tempted  to  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment by  such  baubles,  I  am  (^tain  thov 
could  not  resist  sinning  over  those  treasures 
of  "Ormus  and  of  Ind."  Even  now,  the 
very  thoughts  of  these  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  Peri's  ganlons.  wasting  their  sweetness 
on  this  (l<\-^frt  air,  dvivos  out  of  my  mind 
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every  oilier  curious  ami  rare  object  of  Uii.s 

sim'ie  p'remises'!  "l'  '^aw"  Vl.o  '  lilter  'oil  which 
Charles  \!!.  eaiisei!  himself  to  be  carried  at 
the  bailie  of  I'uUava.  You  will  recollect,  that 
he  luul  previously  received  a  wouud,  which 
preveiileil  hiai  from  riding.  In  the  basement 
story  of  tliis  building,  are  preserved  the  an- 
cient carriages  used  at  coronations.  They 
are  something  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  enor- 
mously large,  heavily  carved,  and  entirely 
covered  with  gilding ;  some  of  them  would 
require  man;^spans  of  horses  to  draw  them. 
One,  in  particular,  has  the  front  and  hind 
wheels  upwards  of  sixteen  feet  apart. 

Here,  also,  is  the  celebrated  house-sleigh, 
in  which  the  Empress  Catharine  came  from 
St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned.  It 
is  about  sixteen  feet  long,  by  eight  feet  broad, 
with  sash  windows,  divans  and  tables.  It  was 
drawn  by  sixteen  horses. 

That  ambitious  empress,  desirous  of  eclips- 
ing all  other  sovereigns  that  ever  reigned,  not 
even  excepting  old  Solomon  himself,  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  covering  the  whole  area  of 
the  Kremlin  with  one  magnificent  palace, 
whose  outer  facade  should  rise  from  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  and  extend  around  its  whole  cir- 
cuit, which  is  about  two  miles.  I  saw  the 
complete  model  on  a  large  scale  of  this  pro- 
jected wonder;  it  is  finished  in  every  minute 
particular,  the  painting  on  the  walls,  and  the 
^'different  coloured  marbles  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  and  interior  ornament  of 
the  palace.  It  was  to  have  had  columns  of 
all  the  five  orders.  The  present  cathedrals 
and  churches  were  to  form  part  of  the  inte- 
rior arrangement  of  the  palace.  A  large 
theatre  also  is  seen  in  the  model,  which  is 
made  to  take  to  pieces,  in  order  to  disclose 
every  part  of  its  interior.  This  palace  was 
actually  commenced,  but  part  of  the  founda- 
tion falling  in,  the  empress  abandoned  the 
work,  perhaps  through  some  superstitious 
fear.  The  book  says — "  Had  the  work  been 
completed,  it  would  have  been  the  wonder  of 
the  world — it  would  have  surpassed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  the  Propylgeum  of  Amasis,  the 
Villa  of  Adrian,  or  the  Forum  of  Trajan." 

The  palace  of  the  emperor  is  not  to  be  no- 
ticed after  those  of  St.  Petersburgh.  After 
leaving  the  treasury  and  the  palace,  we  as- 
cended the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikii,  which  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high,  and  situ- 
ated as  it  is,  on  an  eminence,  it  affords  one  of 
the  most  splendid  city  panoramic  views  the 
world  can  produce.  However,  I  had  little 
time  and  less  disposition  for  musing  over  this 
fine  prospect  at  such  a  height  in  the  air,  with 
the  thermometer  forty-two  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  On  the  top  of  this  tower  is  a 
chime  of  thirty  bells,  each  weighing  from 
6000  to  125,000  pounds.  We  also  took  a 
peep  at  the  interior  of  the  great  cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  but  did  not  examine  its  de- 
tails, as  I  was  almost  perished  with  the  cold. 
I  shall  see  itagain,  and  if  it  is  worth  noticing, 
will  attempno  describe  it  to  you  another  time. 

Wood  being  a  scarce  and  dear  article  at 
Moscow,  the  avarice  of  our  stingy  old  Eng- 
lish hostess  causes  her  to  keep  the  inside  of 
her  house  very  little  warmer  than  the  outside. 


I  am  now  writing  wrapped  up  in  fur  ]ielisses, 
and  if  I  could  write  with  mittens,  I  might  ex- 
tend this  epistle  to  a  few  more  pages;  but  my 
benumbed  fingers  have  no  longer  their  wonted 
volition,  and  refuse  to  do  their  office,  so  I 
must  needs  bid  you  again  good  night. 

CI-iEROKEES  IN  NORTII  CAStOMNA. 

The  fijllovving  letter,  copied  from  a  North 
Carolina  paper,  cannot  otherwise  than  prove 
interesting  to  benevolent  minds ;  holding  out 
the  hope  that  at  least  one  little  remnant  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  will  escape  the  ruthless  ex- 
terminating principle  ;  and  also  showing  what 
might  have  been  the  result,  had  the  paternal 
and  protecting  policy  been  uniformly  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  towards  the  aborigines. 
Haywood  County,  N.  C,  Oct.  15,  1838. 

Sir: — 1  perceive  in  your  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  May,  1838, 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  prevent- 
ing and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities,  you 
make  mention  of  Cherokee  Indians  forming  a 
settlement  in  the  district  you  represent,  as 
being  temperate,  orderly,  industrious  and 
peaceable.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  those 
Indians  since  the  formation  of  the  settlement 
referred  to,  and  know  your  statement,  as 
above  mentioned,  to  be  correct.  But  as  you 
may  be  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 
attending  the  for.mation  of  that  settlement, 
and  with  the  cause  of  their  becoming  tem- 
perate, I  hope  the  following  statement  in  re- 
lation thereto  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you,  as  the  representative  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside. 

So  early  as  the  year  1806,  two  deputations 
attended  Washington  city,  from  the  Cherokee 
natives  :  one  from  the  lower  towns,  to  make 
known  to  the  president  their  desire  to  remove 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  pursue  the  hunt- 
er's life ;  the  other  deputation,  representing, 
in  part,  the  Cherokees  belonging  to  the  above 
settlement,  to  make  known  lo  the  president 
their  desire  to  remain  on  the  lands  of  their 
fathers,  and  become  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  president  answered  their  petitions  as 
follows : — The  United  States,  my  children, 
are  the  friends  of  both  parties.  As  far  as  can 
be  reasonably  asked,  they  are  willing  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  re- 
main may  be  assured  of  our  patronage,  our 
aid,  and  good  neighbourhood."  The  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  in  the  years  1817  and  1819, 
made  provision  for  those  desiring  to  remain, 
agreeably  to  the  promise  of  the  president; 
and  they  were  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  family  was  allowed  a  reserv- 
ation of  640  acres  of  land.  The  whites 
claimed  the  same  lands,  under  a  purchase 
made  of  the  state.  Suits  were  instituted  in 
favour  of  the  Indians,  and,  by  our  courts, 
were  decided  in  their  favour,  and  possession 
was  surrendered  to  them  by  the  whites.  Af- 
terwards they  were  induced  to  sell  their 
reservations  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
state,  and  to  purchase  lands  in  the  white  set- 
tlement, where  they  now  reside,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hunting  ground  reserved  to 
the  Cherokee  hunters  by  the  treaties  con- 


cluded with  the  Cherokee  nation  between  tfte 
years  1790  and  1799;  which  privilege,  as  a 
part  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  they  continue  to 
enjoy. 

Until  the  year  1830  they  were  as  intem- 
perate as  any  other  Indians  on  our  frontier. 
About  that  time  the  principal  chief  of  the 
above  settlement,  by  the  name  of  Drownin^j; 
Bear  (or  You-na-gus-ka),  becoming  convinced 
that  intemperance  would  destroy  himself  and 
people,  determined  to  live  temperately,  and 
persuade  his  people  to  follow  his  example.  I 
was  present  when  he  assembled  them.  On 
that  occasion  he  informed  them,  that  \)ak  had 
been  considering  and  devising  ways  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness  in  future.  He  said  he 
had  become  convinced  that  intemperance  was 
the  cause  of  the  extermination  of  the  Indian 
tribes  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
whites;  referred  them  to  the  present  and 
previous  situation  of  the  Catawba  (or  Inctah- 
quo)  Indians,  with  whom  they  were  acquaint- 
ed, as  an  evidence  of  the  injurious  efiects  of 
intemperance.  He  directed  his  clerk  to  write^ 
in  the  Indian  language  as  follows  : — "  The  un- 
dersigned Cherokees,  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Qualla,  agree  to  abandon  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors."  It  was  immediately  signed  by  the 
old  chief,  who  was  followed  by  the  whole 
town. 

He  then  told  them  that  he  had  served  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  without  any  pecu- 
niary consideration  whatever,  his  entire  ob- 
ject being  to  promffte  their  interest.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  they  yet  had  confidence  in 
him.  He  would  now  advise  them  to  remain 
where  they  were,  ii>the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina; a  state  he  considered  better,  and  more 
friendly  disposed  to  the  red  man  than  any 
other.  That,  should  they  remove  West,  they 
would  there  be,  in  a  short  time,  surrounded 
by  the  settlements  of  the  whites,  and  probably 
be  included  in  a  state  disposed  to  oppress 
them. 

To  the  above  cause  (temperance)  is  to  be 
attributed  their  present  state  of  improvement. 
The  time  previously  spent  in  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion is  now  spent  in  useful  employment.  Each 
family  is  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  language,  manufacturing  tlieir  own 
clothing,  and  understands  farming  and  the 
mechanical  arts  as  well  as  their  white  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  kind 
treatment  and  a  friendly  disposition  in  ad- 
vancing them  in  improvement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  a  continuance  of 
that  kind  guardianship  exercised  over  them 
by  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  they  will  ere 
long  become  a  civilized  community  of  Indians, 
and  furnish  an  exampb  of  the  benevolent 
policy  of  the  state  towards  the  few  of  those 
unfortunate  people  who  have  taken  shelter 
under  the  protection  of  her  laws. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  H.  Thomas. 

To  Hon.  James  Graham. 

It  appears,  by  the  last  English  papers,  thai 
a  magnificent  Iron  Steam  Ship  is  to  form 
part  of  a  line  of  communication  with  Calcutta 
She  is  to  be  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  East,' 
of  2,618  tons,  and  600  horse  power. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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MISSOUIU  IRON  MOUNTAINS. 

Report  of  Professor  Shrpard,  of  Yale  Col- 

kgc,  lind  of  (h:  Medical  College  of  the 

Slate  of  South  Carolina. 

Huvintt  visited  tlio  iron  mountain  of  Mis- 
souri in  October  hi^t.  I  am  h  ippy  to  ;u!.l  my 
testimony  to  tlKit  of  llllmr^o\l^  ohsorvcrs  by 
whom  I  have  boon  prooo^loil.  vospooiin;;  those 
remarkable  dopo^itos  of  iron  oio.  !  am  the 
more  stron.J v  .Hsposo.l  t.^  the  task,  both  from 
the  surpri-o  witli  v.  hioh  I  was  struck  on  lind- 
ing  suoh  vast  aceumulatious  of  mineral  wca!tl> 
lyfng  wholly  unproJ.uclivo  in  the  lieart  of  a 
country  the  riohost  by  nature  in  the  world, 
and  iVoai  the  roi;ret  I  foe!  tliat  any  unneces- 
sary iiiipedimenis  slionld  delay  an  enterprise 
whose  o'xoeution  can  scarcely  tail  of  affording 
an  atiluoiit  reimbursement  to  all  concerned, 
and  at  the  sa:oc  time  of  greatly  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  west. 

it  is  no;  necess.irv  to  say  any  thing  con- 
cerning; liie  tiipom-aphical  feature  of  the  re- 
gion, in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
stated  by  others.  My  approach  to  the  moun- 
tains was  the  east,  by  tiie  way  of  Farming- 
ton.  Before  reaching  the  meridian  in  which 
they  are  situated,  I  crossed  a  belt  of  red 
granite,  six  miles  in  breadtii,  after  which  I 
found  mvself  upon  the  same  magnesian  lime- 
stone I  had  lel't  previous  to  entering  the  primi- 
tive, which  limestone  is  the  well  known  re- 
pository of  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri,  as 
well  as'of  those  in  northern  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. The  extent  of  this  rock,  however,  in 
the  iron  mountain  region  is  limited  to  a  nar- 
row area,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  de- 
velopment of  mountain  masses  of  compact 
feldspar — the  limestone  occupying  only  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys  and  the  more  level 
spaces  between  the  hills.  This  compact  feld- 
spar is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  generally  much 
veined  and  clouded  with  black,  from  a  large 
dose  of  iron.  Its  appearance  is  jaspery,  it 
breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  a 
rincrin"'  sound,  into  sharp-edged  fragments, 
which  sometimes  even  resemble  flint.  Occa- 
sionally it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  true  por- 
phyry,'well  defined  crystals  of  red  feldspar 
occurring,  disseminated  through  the  compact 
feldspar  basis. 

The  rock  thus  described,  is  that  which 
bears  the  enormous  iron  beds  of  which  I  am 
to  speak ;  or  rather  the  iron  mountains  are 
in  a  certain  sense  varieties  of  the  formation 
under  consideration.  The  Pilot  Knob  may 
be  denominated  a  ferruginous  porphyry,  or 
an  aggregate  of  feldspar  and  specular  iron, 
the  latter  occurring  of  a  fine  (steel  grained) 
granular  structure,  and  containing  imbedded 
crystals  and  rounded  grains  of  feldspar,  while 
the  iron  mountain  is  a  homogeneous  deposite 
of  pure,  massive  specular  iron,  containing 
only,  in  a  few  exceedingly  rare  cases,  single 
crystals  of  feldspar.  We  have,  then,  in  this 
extraordinary  region,  in  the  first  place,  hills 
many  hundred  feet  high,  composed  entirely 
of  a  compact,  cherry  red  feldspar,  variegated 
with  veins  of  black  by  oxide  of  iron;  in  the 
second  place,  the  Pilot  Knob,  a  mountain 
made  up  in  large  proportion  of  specular  iron, 
the  feldspar  often  scarcely  exceeding  the  ore 


with  which  it  is  mixed;  and  lastly,  the  iron 
mountain,  in  which  the  whole  mass  is  so 
ncarlv  jiure  ore,  tliat  the  observer  is  forced 
to  search  with  the  closest  scrutiny  to  detect 
in  it  c\on  a  lew  solitary  crystals  of  feldspar  I 

In  olloring  a  statement  respecting  the  ex- 
tent and  the  richness  of  the  ore,  1  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  it  surpasses,  for  quantity  and 
quality,  every  thing  before  known  in  the  me- 
tallic history  of  our  earth.  The  Pilot  Knob, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  peak  of  about  six 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  one  entire  mass 
of  iron  porphyry — the  granular  specular  iron 
being  the  ore  present,  not  only  as  forming 
the  basis  of  the  porphyry,  but  often  consti- 
tuting wide  areas  of  surface  in  a  state  of 
almost  absolute  purity.  In  the  iron  mountain, 
however,  we  find  a  mass  of  this  ore  unmixed 
with  any  foreign  matter  whatever,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  rare  crystals  of  feldspar 
above  mentioned.  In  respect  to  homogeniety 
of  composition,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  mass  of  mineral  matter,  of  its  dimensions, 
equals  it,  among  geological  formations.  All 
the  feldspar,  taken  together,  that  fell  under 
my  observation  during  the  survey  of  the  moun- 
tain, would  not  exceed  a  pound  in  weight;  and 
with  this  exception,  I  repeat,  I  could  detect 
nothing  save  the  pure  anhydrous  peroxide  of 
iron — v/hether  it  was  viewed  in  loose  frag- 
ments no  larger  than  a  pea,  or  as  forming 
portions  of  the  immense  underlying  ledge  (or 
bed)  that  sometimes  emerges  from  the  cover- 
ing of  broken  ore,  and  is  visible  over  an  area 
of  several  square  rods. 

Desirous  of  being  able  to  say  something 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  mountain,  as  the 
result  of  my  ovvn  admeasurements,  I  took 
pains  to  pace  its  surface  in  several  directions, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  its  circuit 
is  at  least  two  miles.  Its  elevation  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  correctly  given  as  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  I  need  not  add  that 
the  experience  of  mining  operations  in  other 
regions,  in  connection  with  rocks  of  the  class 
here  found,  fully  justifies  us  in  the  belief  that 
the  bottom  of  the  present  mountain  mass  of 
ore  lies  too  deep  ever  to  be  reached  by  human 
exploration. 

All  intelligent  metallurgists  must  be  aware 
that  the  specular  iron  ore  is  a  species  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  production  of  iron. 
Mohs,  (the  late  professor  of  mineralogy  at 
Fryburg,  and  now  royal  professor  of  the 
same  science  at  Vienna)  who  is  the  first  au- 
thority on  subjects  of  this  nature,  remarks,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom, 
that  the  "  specular  iron  is  an  ore  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  yields  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  iron  annually  produced  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe?'  It  is  obvious 
that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  ore  of 
this  region  are  very  great,  arising  out  of  the 
absence  of  all  foreign  materials,  which  else- 
where render  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  often 
extremely  tedious  and  difficult,  demanding  for 
them  the  preliminary  process  of  roasting,  to 
dissipate  volatile  ingredients,  and  the  subse- 
quent addition  of  large  doses  of  flux,  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  other  impurities.  Here  is 
an  ore  in  inexhaustible  quantity  requiring  for 
ages  no  blasting,  and  but  trifling  labour  to 


prepare  it  for  the  furnace;  while  it  is  so  pure 
from  ibreign  substances  that  its  reduction 
must  be  most  easy,  and  its  yield  not  less  than 
seventy  per  cent. ! 

No  one  who  visits  the  locality  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  region  of 
singular  advantages  for  charcoal  and  mining 
supplies,  and  at  no  great  remove  from  the 
most  remarkable  channel  of  inland  water 
communication  known,  that  it  must  at  a  very 
early  day  become  an  iron  producing  and 
manufacturing  region  second  to  no  other  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

ClIAELES  Ul'irAM  SlIEPAED. 

CJiarlcslon,  S.  C.  M.jrcli  8,  1838. 

Say,  wliy  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 

Amid  the  vast  creation,  why  ordaiii'd 

Through  life  and  dealli  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limits  of  his  frame? 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth, 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds, 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  heart, 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  truth  and  virtue  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  nature,  call  him  to  her  high  reward, 

The  applauding  smile  of  heaven. 

Akenside. 

DON'T    KILL   YOUR  BEES. 

The  bee  and  the  silk  worm  are  almost  the 
only  insects  permanently  useful  to  man,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret  that 
the  rich  stores  of  the  first  could  not,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  be  obtained  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  owner.  This  difficulty  can  now 
be  obviated  in  an  easy  manner. 

Mr.  Cotton  lately  read  before  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Society  at  Oxford,  some  notices  on  bees, 
and  his  first  position  was — "  never  kill  a  bee." 
The  bee  owner  has  in  the  fungus  maximns, 
or  common  puff  ball,  a  powerful  instrument 
ready  to  his  hands,  by  which  he  is  able  to 
adopt  a  more  humane  and  profitable  mode  of 
treatment.  The  smoke  of  this  fungus,  when 
dried  so  as  to  hold  fire,  has  a  stupifying  effect 
on  the  bees,  and  renders  them  as  harmless  as 
brimstone  does,  without  any  of  its  deadly  ef- 
fects. By  tneans  of  this,  weak  swarms,  which 
would  not  live  through  the  winter,  may  be 
united  to  strong  stocks.  Mr.  Cotton  stated 
it  as  a  fact,  borne  out  by  experiment,  that  a 
hive  thus  doubled  will  not  consume  more  ho- 
ney in  the  winter  than  a  stock  in  its  natural 
state.  This  was  discovered  by  a  Swiss  pas- 
tor, De  Gelior.  The  additional  heat  seems 
to  serve  instead  of  additional  food,  to  keep  up 
the  vitalit)'  of  the  half-torpid  bees.  He  re- 
commends a  cold,  dry,  dark  room,  the  colder 
the  better,  as  the  best  winter  quarters  for 
bees.  They  will  consume  loss  honoy  than  if 
left  on  their  summer  stands,  and  will  not  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  thousands,  which 
tempted  out  by  the  premature  warmth  of 
some  early  spring  day,  are  caught  by  ilio  cold 
winds,  fall  to  the  gro\nid  and  novor  risi^  airain. 
Dryness,  however,  is  essential  ;  and  ho  de- 
scribed the  principle  of  v(Mi!ilalion,  or  proper 
airing  of  the  hivos  in  summer,  as  the  most 
valuable  iniprovemoiit  in  b<\^  keeping. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Every  farmer  should  keep  bees;  a  few 
swarms  to  i'uniisli  honey  for  his  own  use,  if 
no  more.  They  cost  little,  forage  wherever 
the  wild  flower  grows,  have  no  ideas  of  land- 
ed pruportv,  and  furnish  the  individual  who 
has  a  taste  for  studying  the  habits  of  insects, 
or  observing  the  wonders  of  that  power  we 
call  instinct,  an  ample  field  of  surprise  and 
gratification. — Gen.  Farmer' 


TWELFTH  3IOJ\'ni,  15,  1838. 


The  twelfth  and  closing  number  of  volume 
second  of  "  The  Friends'  Library,"  is  now 
before  us,  and  we  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice 
to  signify  our  entire  approbation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  very  competent  editors  have, 
so  far,  fulfilled  their  engagements.  The  two 
volumes  together  form  a  selection  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Friends,  exceedingly  valuable  and  in- 
structive, and  in  a  form  greatly  enhancing 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  reading  them. 
In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  matter  of  real  re- 
gret should  there  be  any  falling  off  in  the 
patronage  of  the  undertaking.  A  like  oppor- 
tunity, in  our  day,  is  not  likely  to  occur  of 
possessing  a  body  of  family  reading  tending 
to  edification,  highly  important  as  regards 
ourselves,  and  forming  a  rich  legacy  to  our 
children.  The  subjoined  circular  of  the  edit- 
ors we  commend  to  the  atteniiv3  perusal  of 
all  our  readers. 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

At  the  close  of  another  volume  of  the 
Library,  the  editors  tender  to  their  sub- 
scribers their  grateful  acknowledgements  for 
the  patronage  extended  to  the  work.  While 
they  have  to  regret  that  some  have  with- 
drawn their  names  from  the  subscription  list, 
it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  observe  the  in- 
terest generally  manifested  in  the  republica- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  Society,  and  the 
favourable  opinion  which  many  have  been 
pleased  to  express  respecting  the  character 
and  execution  of  the  Library,  as  well  as 
their  desire  that  it  may  be  continued.  In 
such  a  periodical,  novelty  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected— but  its  absence  is  greatly  overba- 
lanced by  the  variety  of  instructive  narrative, 
of  sound  practical  lessons  in  religion  and 
morality,  and  of  tervenl,  unaffected  devotion 
and  piety,  with  which  its  pages  abound. 

It  has  been  the  portion  of  our  Society, 
from  its  earlest  existence,  to  be  rudely  as- 
sailed and  calumniated  ;- — misrepresentation, 
ridicule  and  abuse  have  been  the  weapons  of 
its  adversaries,  who  have  ever  feared  the 
force  of  Truth  and  justice  exerted  for  the 
defence  and  spread  of  its  principles.  The 
same  spirit  of  unfairness  is  now  at  work 
against  the  Society  ;  and  at  the  present  day 
we  have  to  endure  this  species  of  persecution, 
from  those  within  and  without  its  pale.  In- 
genuity and  industry  are  taxed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Quakerism  another  form 
and  character  than  that  which  it  has  ever 
worn,  even  simple  Christianity  ;  and  to  ren- 
der it  odiou3,  if  possible,  not  only  in  the  eyes 


of  others,  but  even  of  its  own  professors. 
But  so  long  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  con- 
tinued to  us ;  clear  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments in  support  of  its  doctrines  will  never 
be  wanting,  for  it  is  eminently  the  religion 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  These  arguments 
are  ably  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  its  mem- 
bers;  and  the  narratives  of  their  godly  lives 
and  peaceful  exit  out  of  time,  furnish  a 
lively  practical  commentary  on  the  truth  of 
their  principles,  and  prove  the  blessed  results 
which  follow  the  faithful  maintenance  of 
them. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  more  triumphantly 
meet  the  unfounded  insinuations  and  charges 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Society,  than  by 
spreading  its  writings  before  the  public,  and 
thus  giving  to  all  the  opportunity  to  "  search 
whether  these  things  are  so."  That  mind 
must  have  little  savour  of  vital  religion, 
which  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such 
works  as  that  of  William  Dewsbury,  of  Jo- 
seph Pike,  of  William  Edmundson,  or  of 
Thomas  Wilson,  and  many  others  in  our 
two  volumes,  without  feeling  that  men  who 
thus  wrote  and  acted  were  deeply  experienced 
in  the  work  of  regeneration — had  been  in- 
grafted into  Christ,  and  drawing  their  spi- 
ritual sustenance  from  Him,  had  grown  up  to 
be  fathers  and  pillars  in  his  church.  They 
write  and  speak  as  those  who  have  tasted 
and  handled  the  things  whereof  they  testify. 

When  we  consider  the  attempts  which  are 
now  making,  by  specious  but  sophistical 
reasoning,  by  ridicule,  by  persuasion,  and 
various  other  means,  to  draw  aside  our  young 
people  from  their  religious  profession,  and  to 
render  them  dissatisfied  with  those  principles 
and  practices,  which  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  such  happy  eftecls 
in  their  honourable  and  pious  predecessors, 
there  seem  to  be  the  most  cogent  reasons  for 
placing  within  their  reach  the  writings  of  the 
Society,  and  inducing  them,  by  every  proper 
means,  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted 
with  the  faith  and  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Replete  as  the  subject  is  with  im- 
portance both  to  their  present  and  future  wel- 
fare, and  nearly  as  it  concerns  both  parents 
and  guardians,  who  desire  to  see  the  objects 
of  their  anxious  solicitude  and  care  growing 
up  useful  and  pious  members  of  our  Society, 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  no  little  pains  to  in- 
duce the  taste  and  to  form  the  habit  of  read- 
ing the  writings  of  Friends. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  where  this 
practice  is  pursued,  with  a  sincere  and  can- 
did mind,  and  a  proper  reference  to  the  great 
test  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them,"  it  will  not  only  tend  to  work 
conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  our  principles, 
but  promote  in  the  heart  a  growth  in  piety 
and  virtue.  Influenced  by  these  views,  the 
editors  are  desirous  that  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  writings  of  the  Society  may  be 
given  to  every  member,  and  that  wherever 
the  Library  is  taken,  endeavours  may  be 
used  to  promote  the  perusal  of  it  in  the  family, 
either  by  the  individuals  separately ;  or, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  more  effectual,  by 
the  vocal  reading  of  it  to  the  family  at  stated 
periods,  weekly  or  oftener.    This  practice 


has  been  found  in  some  places  highly  bene- 
ficial, especially  to  the  children  and  youth ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  effect  of  it  will 
amply  repay  all  who  enter  upon  it  from  a 
sincere  desire  for  religious  improvement- 
Connected  with  this  subject,  is  the  monthly 
receipt  of  the  work  in  numbers,  which,  we 
apprehend,  possesses  advantages  that  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  small  expense 
of  postage. 

During  the  current  year  the  editors  have 
printed  three  new  works,  the  life  of  William 
Dewsbury,  and  the  Journals  of  Joseph  Pike 
and  Joseph  Oxley,  and  they  anticipate  for 
the  future  volumes  several  new  and  valuable 
journals. 

They  are  desirous  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
their  prospectus  and  to  embody  in  their  work 
as  much  valuable  matter  as  possible,  and  they 
respectfully  solicit  from  their  friends  a  con- 
tinuance of  support  for  the  Library.  If  some 
of  their  readers  find  that  they  have  on  their 
shelves  a  part  of  the  matter  which  appears 
in  the  Library,  we  would  venture  to  remind 
them  that  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends  on  this  continent,  the  matter 
must  be  new,  as  many  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, destitute  of  Friends'  books,  and  that 
the  patronage  of  those  who  are  already  sup- 
plied is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the 
work  and  the  supply  of  the  destitute. 

Some  copies  of  the  first  and  second  volumes 
are  still  remaining,  and  can  be  furnished 
either  bound  or  in  numbers. 

05=  George  W.  Taylor  being  about  to 
relinquish  the  Agency  of  the  Friends'  Library, 
persons  having  business  with  the  concern 
after  the  23d  instant,  will  please  address 
their  communications,  or  apply  personally,  to 
William  Evans,  No.  134  South  Front  street, 
near  Dock  street,  Philadelphia. 

BINDING. 

The  concluding  number  of  volume  second 
of  "  Friends'  Library,"  being  now  delivered, 
subscribers  who  wish  the  work  bound,  can 
have  it  attended  to  in  the  best  manner  at  50, 
,55,  62^-,  68,  70,  72,  75,  80  or  100  cents  per 
volume,  by  sending  their  numbers  to  the  un- 
dersigned, or  leaving  directions  to  have  them 
sent  for,  and  also  oblige 

Geo.  W.  Taylor. 


Died,  on  the  Slst  of  last  montli,  at  the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law  Michael  Newbold,  Martha  Hallowell, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  member  of  Frankford 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 at  her  residence,  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  on 

the  lOlh  of  eleventh  month,  after  a  few  houis  illness, 
Salome  W.,  wife  of  Pancoast  Levis,  aged  30  years,  a 
member  of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

 at  his  residence  in  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  on 

the  12th  of  eleventh  month,  1838,  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age,  Abraham  Carpenter,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Center  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  thirteen  days,  which  he  endured  with  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude.  Firm  in  his  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity  as  professed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  held  fast  his  integrity  and  confidence  dur- 
ing the  varied  afflictive  dispensations  that  were  per- 
mitted to  assail  the  Society  in  the  late  separation  that 
has  taken  place,  and  we  humbly  hope  that  he  ha?, 
through  adorable  mercy,  received  the  end  of  his  fa  th, 
the  salvation  of  his  soul. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  '•  Tlie  Friend." 

Convincemcnt,  and  Religious  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
Mf>  reasons  for  leaving  the  national  estab- 
lished mode  of  rcorship. 

(Coi.tiim.-d  from  page  7<1.) 

The  28th  of  tlie  month,  1794,  being  ap- 
pointed by  iTOverninonl  to  be  observed  as  a 
general  fust^and  humiliation  before  Ahiiighly 
God,  and  the  mayor  of  Keadinn;  sending  out 
a  bill,  desiiing  all  soots  and  parlies  to  observe 
it  as  required:  I  felt  a  concern  to  write  a 
lew  reasons,  why  we,  the  religious  Society 
called  QuaUors,  could  not  observe  it  as  re- 
quired :  which  wore  copied  and  handed  about 
in  manuscript.  One  copy  I  sent  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish,  desiring  him  to  lay  it  before 
their  ministers,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
might  be. 

*'  A  few  reasons  why  the  religious  Society 
called  Quakers,  cannot  observe,  as  required, 
the  day  appointed  for  a  general  fast  and  hu- 
miliation (so  called)  before  Almighty  God. 
^'  That  the  magistrates  and  people  may  know 
it  is  not  from  any  contempt  of  authority, 
nor  in  rebellion  against  government,  but 
that  they  may  preserve  a  conscience  void 
of  otlence  towards  God  and  towards  man;" 
"  First,  because  wc  believe  that  the  Lord 
alone  hath  a  right  and  authority  to  enact  and 
require  how  and  when  he  will  be  worshipped. 
That  all  worship  whatsoever  performed  in  the 
will  of  man,  and  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
doth  not  lead  into,  is  not  acceptable  unto  the 
Lord,  who  hath  declared,  that  '  in  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men ;'  and  that  '  the  true 
worshippers  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'    Therefore  we  believe,  that  it  doth 
not  belong  to  man  to  impose  modes  and  forms 
of  worship;  and  if,  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  men,  any  should  conform  to  such  pre- 
tended worship,  the  conscience   not  being 
clear,  nor  the  heart  rightly  engaged  in  the 
service,  it  would  be  hypocrisy  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  sin  to  the  person  so  complying :  for 
'  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin.' 

"  Secondly,  Because  we  believe,  it  is  not 
the  fast  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  or  will 
approve  of,  according  to  what  he  hath  de- 
clared by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  elsewhere, 
as  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  for  a  day,  and 
to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush.  And  our 
Lord  called  those  hypocrites  who  desired  to 
appear  unto  men  to  fast;  and  commanded  his 
disciples  to  anoint  their  head  and  wash  their 
face,  that  they  might  not  appear  unto  men  to 
fast,  but  unto  him  who  seeth  in  secret;  who 
doth  not  look  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
upon  the  heart,  and  who  requircth  truth  in 
the  inward  parts.  And  by  the  prophet  he 
declared,  that  the  fast  which  he  had  chosen, 
was  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  feed 
the  poor,  clothe  the  naked,  &c.  that  then  he 
would  accept  their  prayers. 

"  Thirdly,  Because  it  is  required  to  im- 
plore the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  for  the 
success  of  our  arms,  which  we  believe  is 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  as 
Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  did  not 
cotne  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them; 


and  commanded  his  disciples  not  to  resist 
evil,  but  to  love  their  enemies,  and  to  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  them.  Therefore  in  obe- 
dience to  these  commands,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
we  cannot  willingly  think  or  do  evil  to  any, 
whatever  they  may  intend  to  do  unto  us ;  but 
are  enabled  to  commit  ourselves  to  Divine 
protection,  without  the  use  of  any  carnal 
weapons,  assuredly  believing  the  Lord  will 
preserve  all  those  who  faithfully  confide  in, 
and  obey  him. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  not  from  obsti- 
nacy, or  perverseness,  or  any  disrespect  to 
those  in  authority,  we  cannot  keep  our  shops 
shut,  or  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
uphold  or  countenance  such  a  custom. 

"  It  is  believed  by  a  remnant,  who  are  se- 
cretly mourning  for  the  abominations  of  the 
land,  and  travailling  in  spirit,  that  truth  and 
righteousness  may  abound,  that  there  is  great 
cause  for  fasting  and  humiliation  before  Al- 
mighty God  ;  for  the  transgressions  of  the 
people  are  multiplied  against  him,  so  that 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  Lord  will 
visit  with  his  rod  even  this  highly  favoured 
country  ;  and  it  is  their  secret  desire  that  as 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth, 
the  inhabitants  thereof  may  learn  righteous- 
ness. But,  friends,  your  pretended  humiliation 
for  a  day,  with  your  lips  confessing  your  sins, 
and  again  returning  to  your  old  course,  is 
only  mocking  God,  who  will  not  hear,  though 
you  make  many  prayers,  and  cause  your 
voice  to  be  heard  on  high,  while  your  hands 
are  full  of  blood,  while  you  are  desiring  the 
destruction  of  your  fellow  creatures;  for  that 
spirit  is  not  of  God,  for  God  is  love,  and  who- 
ever are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  love 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  not  desire  their 
harm.  Therefore,  friends,  consider  what 
spirit  you  are  of,  before  you  presume  to  draw 
near  to  the  Most  High,  who  is  not  to  be 
honoured  with  the  lips,  while  the  heart  is  far 
from  him,  which  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  while 
defiled  with  the  pollution  of  sin  ;  but  seek  for 
that  new  heart  and  new  spirit  which  God 
hath  promised  ;  and  remember  a  language  of 
old,  to  those  who  pretend  to  honour  him  with 
their  lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from 
him :  '  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.' 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  (though  you  make 
never  so  many  prayers,  and  afflict  yourselves 
never  so  much)  the  Lord  will  hear  and  regard 
your  petitions." 

A  few  months  after  I  also  vvrote  a  few  rea- 
sons why  we  could  not  illuminate  our  houses 
on  any  occasion ;  as  Friends,  in  some  places, 
had  suflered  considerably  on  that  account. 

"  Whereas  we,  the  religious  Society  of  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  are  accused  by  some  of 
being  disaffected  to  government,  because  we 
do  not  illuminate  our  houses,  as  our  neigh- 
bours do,  on  particular  occasions;  this  is  for 
the  information  of  any  who  may  be  desirous 
of  knowing  why  we  thus  difler,  that  it  is  not 
from  any  political  motives,  nor  to  express 
any  disapprobation  of  those  who  are  in  au- 
thority ;  but  as  Christians,  professing  to  walk 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  a  holy  life  and 


conversation,  we  believe  such  superficial  de- 
monstrations of  joy  inconsistent  with  this  our 
profession,  on  any  occasion  whatever;  and  as 
such  customs  are  sometimes  in  consequence 
of  a  supposed  advantage  gained  in  war,  we 
cannot  believe,  as  Christians  uninfluenced  by 
any  political  considerations,  that  there  can  be 
any  real  cause  of  rejoicing,  but  rather  of 
mourning,  for  the  destruction  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  to  lament  the  prevalence  of 
those  '  lusts  from  whence,'  as  the  apostle 
says,  '  come  wars  and  fightings.'  Professing 
to  be  followers  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  of  whose  kingdom  it  was  prophe- 
sied, '  that  they  should  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more,'  we  believe  wherever  this  kingdom 
is  established  in  the  heart  of  any  individual, 
the  warring,  fighting  nature  will  be  subjected 
by  the  peaceable  righteous  sceptre  of  Christ, 
who  enjoined  his  followers  not  to  resist  evil, 
but  to  love  even  their  enemies :  therefore  we 
cannot,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  Most  High,  conform  to  any 
custom,  which  countenances  or  upholds  such 
practices. 

"  Though  we  difTer  from  the  rest  of  our 
countrymen,  we  are  not  enemies  to  our  coun- 
try ;  but  our  prayers  are  to  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  that  he  '  may  please  to 
break  the  bow,  and  snap  the  spear  in  sunder, 
to  cause  wars  to  cease  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;'  that  the  people  may  turn  every  one 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  serve  him 
alone,  from  whom  every  blessing  is  received  : 
then  would  righteousness  and  peace  meet  to- 
gether, and  abound  in  the  earth  to  his  praise, 
and  to  our  present  and  eternal  felicity." 

I  had,  as  I  apprehended  the  concern  to 
revive,  written  an  address  to  the  professors 
of  religion,  particularly  those  who  attended 
the  place  I  had  left.  Feeling  a  concern  to 
have  it  printed,  I  waited  from  time  to  time  to 
feel  it  clearly,  as  appearing  in  public  was  to 
me  a  most  weighty  consideration  ;  I  was  fear- 
ful of  moving  in  mine  own  will,  but  at  length 
I  apprehended  the  time  come,  and  submitted 
it  to  the  inspection  of  several  Friends  of  our 
meeting,  for  their  approbation  of  its  being 
laid  before  the  morning  meeting  in  London; 
being  unwilling  to  move  without  the  full  con- 
currence of  Friends.  I  met  with  their  con- 
sent, and  it  was  going  to  be  sent  to  London, 
when  a  member  of  that  meeting  happened  to 
come  to  our  town.  Friends  advised  it  to  be 
shown  to  him,  who  expressed  a  fear,  that  as 
I  was  so  lately  come  among  Friends,  if  it 
was  not  quite  approved  of,  it  might  bo  a  dis- 
couragement to  me,  and  recommended,  if  I 
was  easy,  to  let  it  rest  a  little  longer.  I 
seemed  willing  to  find  an  excuse,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  burden  without  its  publicly  appear- 
ing, and  laid  it  by,  not  feeling  the  concern 
again  revive  with  sulTicicnt  power;  but  I  had 
at  times  to  fear  whether  I  had  not  too  hastily 
got  rid  of  it,  and  let  the  right  time  pass  by. 
May  the  great  Master  not  impute  rebellion 
to  me,  but  have  in  this  matter,  as  at  other 
times,  a  gracious  condescending  rc'gard  to  my 
weakness;  for  I  have  desired  to  be  made 
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willing  to  be  completely  given  up  to  his  ser- 
vicp,  aut!  follow  him  wheiesocver  and  howso- 
cvi-r  h.'  Mi  iN  riM]niro.  The  (Voqiicnt  hreutli- 
w)    .  M  is,  Uuit  the  inward  ear  may 

<  :  ,  oi  1  may  be  able  to  distinguish 

bi  ,  /.  >  i!:>  .  ■a.-lcr's  voice  and  every  appear- 
ance oi  ilu'  atlvorsary,  and  all  willings  and 
runnings  of  the  creature. 

In  the  year  1794,  I  was  at  the  yearly 
meeting  in  London,  which  held,  I  think,  nine 
days  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  my 
business,  I  was  made  willing  to  give  up  the 
time,  and  have  with  thankfulness  to  acknow- 
ledge I  found  no  loss,  but  the  invaluable  re- 
ward of  peace.  Surely  the  Lord  is  not  a 
hard  master,  but  whatever  is  given  up  under 
a  sense  of  his  requiring,  is  abundantly  re- 
stored, yea  an  hundred  fold. 

A  little  time  after,  being  at  an  appointed 
meeting  where  no  regular  one  is  held,  under 
an  apprehension  of  duty,  I  spoke  a  few  words. 
I  had  long  a  sense  as  though  I  should  have  to 
appear  in  this  service,  and  often  felt  a  word 
arise  in  meetings,  but  was  fearful  of  moving 
in  rny  own  will,  of  running  before  I  was  sent; 
remembering  the  command  of  old,  "  He  that 
hath  my  word  let  him  "  speak  my  word  faith- 
fully ;  what  is  the  chafT  to  the  wheat?"  I  de- 
sired that  there  might  be  no  mixture,  nothing 
of  the  creature,  but  that  the  master  might 
prepare  the  oflTering  wholly ;  yet  I  often 
found  a  similar  testimony  to  what  I  felt  arise, 
delivered  by  another  Friend.  I  would  will- 
ingly have  been  excused  the  service,  the 
prospect  being  far  from  pleasant,  at  least  to 
that  which  would  prefer  ease,  yet  I  was  de- 
sirous that  1  might  be  willing  and  able  to 
give  up  to  v,?hatever  the  Master  required  ;  I 
seemed  only  to  wish  to  know  quite  clearly, 
beyond  the  least  doubt,  when  and  what  to 
speak.  Perhaps  I  expected  a  clearer  evidence 
than,  was  meet,  or  tnade  it  an  excuse  to  re- 
frain, till  after  one  first  day  meeting,  not  giv- 
ing up  to  speak  a  word,  I  felt  the  reproofs  of 
the  Most  High  so  sharply  till  next  meeting, 
that,  though  very  unwillingly  and  after  much 
inward  wrestling  against  it,  I  found  it  safest 
to  give  up,  and  was  in  a  degree  sensible  that 
it  is  better  to  appear  as  a  fool  unto  men,  than 
bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord. 

Some  little  time  after,  I  felt  the  concern  of 
publishing  the  little  piece  before  mentioned 
revive  with  increased  weight:  and  after  a 
time  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  send  it  up  to 
the  m.orning  meeting  of  Friends  in  London, 
for  their  inspection  and  judgment  respecting 
printing  it ;  which  I  did,  under  the  title  of 
"  Reasons  for  leaving  the  national  established 
mode  of  worship  ;  more  particularly  addressed 
to  those  who  attend  at  the  place  called  St. 
Giles's  Church,  Reading:"  accompanied  with 
a  few  lines  to  the  meeting,  from  Friends  of 
our  own,  which  the  meeting  with  a  few  al- 
terations approved  of,  and  left  me  at  liberty 
to  print  it.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  pam- 
phlets I  sent  one  to  the  priest,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter ;  I  also  sent  one  to  each  of  the 
principal  professors  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted. 

To  

"  Respected  friend, — The  little  piece  which 
this  accompanieth,  I  think  I  can  truly  say,  I 


wrote  under  an  apprehension  of  duty,  unin- 
Huenced  by  any  personal  motives  whatever. 
I  submit  it  to  thy  candid  perusal,  and  can 
assure  thee,  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difference,  I  still  retain  an  affectionate  regard, 
and  a  real  respect  for  thee :  nor  can  I  .sup- 
pose thou  wilt  impute  to  a  want  thereof  my 
omitting  thy  usual  titles,  being  persuaded 
thou  art  sensible  that  true  honour  and  respect 
do  not  consist  in  words,  or  any  superficial  ex- 
pressions. I  was  constrained  to  drop  them, 
from  a  belief  of  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  the  simplicity  of  true  Christianity,  and 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  feeding  the  vain  mind 
in  man,  by  giving  him  flattering  titles.  I 
have  desired  to  follow  nothing  by  imitation, 
but  from  conviction,  and  hope  these  desires 
have  been  mercifully  answered. 

I  remain  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

John  Spalding." 

Reading,  11  mo.  1794. 

"  P.  S.  There  is  a  little  matter  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  a  desire  to  call  thy  serious 
attention  to.  Not  long  since,  part  of  the 
goods  of  some  of  thy  peaceable  neighbours 
were  taken  away  by  force,  for  the  repairing, 
I  apprehend,  the  place  where  thy  congrega- 
tion meet  to  worship.  I  have  been  led  to 
consider  the  inconsistency  of  this  practice 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  of  which  thou 
art  esteemed  a  minister.  I  have  examined 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  do  not  find  that 
either  Christ  or  his  apostles  ever  used,  or 
taught  such  a  practice,  to  oblige  those  to  sup- 
port them,  or  their  places  of  worship,  who 
did  not  receive  them.  '  As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,'  said  our  Lord,  '  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them,'  for  this  '  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets.'  Now  I  am  much  inclined 
to  think,  if  thou  wilt  calmly  and  weightily 
consider  this  matter,  a  deviation  from  this 
important  injunction  will  appear.  If  this 
people  had  the  powers  of  the  earth  on  their 
side  (as  thou  hast  in  these  matters)  and  in- 
sisted upon  thy  helping  to  support  their  place 
of  worship,  where  thou  hadst  a  conscientious 
objection  to  go,  wouldst  not  thou  think  it 
unreasonable;  and  rather  that  every  society 
should  support  its  own  ministers  and  places 
of  worship]  And  truly  there  are  those  who 
from  a  real  conscientious  scruple,  cannot 
willingly  uphold  those  called  parish  churches. 
I  have  felt  it  myself,  and  expect  I  can  if  thou 
require  it,  advance  some  weighty  reasons  for 
so  doing;  at  present  my  regard  for  thee  in- 
duces me  to  press  a  serious  examination  of 
this  matter ;  and  I  feel  a  desire  that  customs 
originating  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, and  the  more  powerful  motive  of 
interest  itself,  may  not  induce  thee  to  con- 
temn the  simple,  yet  I  hope  sincere,  repre- 
sentations of  the  mean  and  despised. 

"  Now  this  I  do  not  write  from  any  desire 
to  avoid  suffering,  for  praised  be  the  Lord, 
there  is  a  remnant  at  this  day,  who  are 
enabled  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  for  a  good  conscience  sake,  in  support- 
ing their  testimonies  against  what  they  believe 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation." 

This  I  sent  with  one  of  my  pamphlets  be- 


fore mentioned  ;  the  next  evening  I  received 
the  following. 

"  Mr.  Spalding, — As  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  your  pamphlet  and  letter  were  well 
meant,  I  thank  you  for  them  ;  but  as  they  are 
replete  with  most  wicked  errors,  and  as  the 
author  of  them  is  a  schismatic  and  heretic,  I 
must  reject  both  you  and  them.  As  you  once 
gave  hope  that  you  might  walk  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless,  and  continue 
with  us  in  a  church  which  God  is  still  filling 
with  his  glory,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  regard  for 
you,  and  pity  you  the  more  for  your  departure 
and  apostacy  from  the  faith.  I  would  advise 
you  to  search  God's  word,  and  your  own  heart, 
with  prayer,  for  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit, 
that  you  may  discover  the  sound  doctrine  of 
the  one,  and  the  sore  plague  of  the  other. 
Peradventure  God  will  give  you  repentance 
to  the  acknowledging  the  truth,  and  you  may 
be  restored  to  a  sound  and  sober  mind,  out  of 
the  snare  of  the  devil,  by  whom  you  are  now 
taken  captive  al  his  will.  Should  an  event  so 
desirable  to  yourself  and  your  family  ever 
take  place,  I  shall  rejoice  to  salute  and  em- 
brace you  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  till  then  I  must 
beg  to  decline  all  correspondence  with  you. 
"  I  am, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher." 
Reading,  Nov.  28,  1794. 

A  little  while  after  he  desired  my  brother 
to  tell  me  to  send  in  his  account,  and  also  to 
know  if  he  should  stop  his  tithes  out  of  it, 
which  amounted  to  three  pounds.  I  in  con- 
sequence wrote  his  account,  and  sent  it  in  the 
following  letter,  with  a  little  piece,  called 
"  Reasons  why  the  people  called  Quakers  do 
not  pay  tithes." 

"  Respected  friend, — I  should  not  at  this 
time  thus  communicate  with  thee,  but  for  thy 
enquiring  of  my  brother  somewhat  respect- 
ing my  paying  tithes.  It  appears  to  me 
thereby  that  thou  art  unacquainted  with  our 
reasons  for  not  paying  tithes,  &c.  yet,  as  I 
suppose  from  thy  letter  thou  may  not  be 
willing  to  receive  my  reasons  on  that  subject, 
I  will  only  observe,  that  it  is  not  from  any 
personal  disregard  to  thee, nor  in  imitation  of 
others,  that  I  refuse  to  pay  them,  but  from  a 
full  conviction  of  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel ;  and  that 
if  I  did  in  any  manner  contribute  to  support 
such  a  practice,  it  would  be  denying  that 
Christ  is  come,  who  by  his  coming  put  an 
end  to,  and  totally  abrogated  that  law  or  dis- 
pensation to  which  tithes  belonged.  I  send 
thee  a  small  piece  on  this  subject.  Shouldst 
thou  be  disposed  to  be  more  fully  informed 
respecting  it,  I  have  other  authors  who  have 
confuted  every  argument  in  favour  of  tithes, 
in  this  last  and  more  glorious  dispensation. 
I  remain,  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

John  Spalding." 

Reading,  12th  mo.  23,  1794. 

"  P.  S.  As  thou  desired,  I  send  thy  ac- 
count ;  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  I  cannot  suffer  thy  demand  to  be  paid 
thereby.  Thou,  perhaps  wilt  think  me  trou- 
blesome and  impertinent,  but  the  Lord  know- 
eth  my  heart  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  from  a 
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persuasion  of  duty  towards  liim,  and  not  I 
a  perverseness  of  disposition,  as  moii 
suppose  it  is."' 


In  iho 


JOnX  C  llURCH.^lAX.  i 

In  this  day  of  outward  ca^c  to  nio^l  ol"  u-. 
and  of  inward  ouso  a;ul  apalliy.  it  is  to  ho  loni-- 
ed,  with  too  many  a:iioiv_;>t  n-^— oT  v.  oakr,<v<s 
conseqnoiiily  to  ilio  chvv.  '-.  :.  :  '<  '•\' 
declcnsi  <n  tVoiu  that  C'lr  ■>  ■  ■  ' 
zeal  wliioli  so  cMuinonri^  '  : , 
early  niontbcrs  of  tlio  s.v ••i  I'lt.-n.:  —  :f 
is  refro^ning  to  h-.ol<  oooa^ior.ally  at  the  ex- 
amples of  >oiiio  ol"  Ihoso  I'aithrul  servants  of 
Christ.  Then-  path  was  a  sliiuing  light,  and  I 
their  inomory  is  l.lcsjcii.  And  as  divine  truth 
changcth  not.  Imt  is  tl'.o  sanio  in  every  age, 
the  path  which  thc\  louiid  it  necessary  to 
walk  in.  in  order  to  ohtain  peace  with  God,  is 
the  path  which  we  also  must  pursue  if  we  ex- 
pect to  attain  to  tliat  blessed  and  happy  end 
which  was  their  portion,  or  if  we  hope  to  be 
made  instruments  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  true  simple  spiritual  religion  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  salutarv  for  us  to  examine,  in  the 
light  of  the  Lore,  how  far  we  come  up  to,  or 
fall  short  of,  that  pure  gospel  standard,  to 
which  they  bore  a  noble  testimony  in  their 
lives,  and  confirmed  it  on  the  bed  of  death. 

Under  this  view,  I  am  willing  to  propose 
the  occasional  insertion  in  "  the  Friend"  of 
short  notices  of  some  of  our  ancient  worthies, 
chiefly  gathered  from  the  approved  writings 
of  Friends,  which  may  serve  to  animate  us  to 
look  to  the  same  divine  source,  inwardly  re- 
vealed in  the  soul,  which  was  their  reliance 
for  those  fresh  supplies  of  spiritual  nourish- 
ment and  strength,  without  which  they  could 
undertake  nothing  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

I  offer  as  a  commencement  the  following 
account  of  John  Churchman,  drawn  from  a 
memorial  concerning  him,  given  forth  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of^Nottingham,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  H. 

Jouy  ChurchmajN"  was  born  at  Notting- 
ham, in  Chesier  county,  Pennsylvania,  the 
fourth  of  the  sixth  month,  1705,  of  religious 
parents,  .Tohn  and  Hannah  Churchman ;  and 
by  his  own  account,  was  remarkably  reached 
and  made  sensible  of  the  inward  appearance 
of  grace  and  truth  when  very  young ;  but 
through  inattention  thereto,  suffered  loss. 
About  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  through 
the  great  loving-kindness  of  a  merciful  God, 
the  divine  visitation  was  again  renewed ; 
wherewith  he  closing  in,  became  subject  to 
the  Lord's  hand,  who  was  about  to  prepare 
him  as  a  chosen  instrument  for  service.  In 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  married,  and  soon 
after  was  recommended  to  the  station  of  an 
elder ;  wherein  we  find  he  acted  with  great 
caution,  humility  and  fear;  and  being  quali- 
fied for  the  service  of  visiting  families,  was 
sometimes  engaged  therein. 

His  first  appearance  in  public  ministry  was 
in  the  year  173.3;  and  by  humble  obedience 
to  the  Giver,  he  improved  in  the  gift,  and  be- 
came an  able  minister  of  the  gospel ;  in 
which  service   he  travelled    much,  having 


th(>  meetings  of  I'lieiids  in  this  and 

iiimiu'i-  of  17  lie  per- 
visit  lo  Friends  in  New 
;r  folK.wingto  ISew  York 
hich  he  repeated  in  1774. 
In  the  ^  ear  I'oO,  a  concern  ripened,  which  he 
expressed  had  for  S(Hiie  years  before,  at  times, 
rested  with  weight  on  liis  mind,  to  cross  the 
seas  in  the  service  of  the  gospel;  wherewith 
he  liad  the  free  concurrence  of  his  brethren 
ii  iionie  (being  always  very  careful  in  that 
.  rspect) ;  and  spent  upwards  of  four  years  on 
:>  general  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
i-jigland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  and  Hol- 
land, and  also  to  the  particular  families  of 
friends  within  the  compass  of  divers  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  And  by  several 
certificates  produced  to  our  meeting  after  his 
return,  the  unity  and  satisfaction  of  Friends  in 
those  European  countries,  with  his  exem- 
plary conduct  and  religious  labours,  were 
fully  expressed. 

Although  he  was  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
and  often  infirm,  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  much  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  truth  and  the  good  of 
mankind  ;  and  gave  up  his  tiine  for  that  pur- 
pose, when -he  apprehended  it  was  required 
of  him,  being  favoured  with  a  sufficiency  of 
outward  things.  And  we  believe  he  stood 
loose  from  the  world  and  its  connections,  not 
seeking,  but  refraining  from  opportunities  he 
might  have  had  to  get  outward  riches.  He 
visited  neighbouring  yearly,  quarterly,  and 
other  meetings  of  Friends,  at  times,  to  his  last 
year;  and  was  truly  useful  in  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  being  eminently  qualified  for 
that  service ;  and  was  a  good  example  in  a 
diligent  care  to  attend  all  the  meetings  both 
for  worship  and  discipline  to  which  he  be- 
longed, cautious  of  being  forward  in  his  pub- 
lic appearances,  and  for  the  most  part  exam- 
pled  us  to  silence  in  our  meetings  at  home, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time.  Yet 
when  he  did  appear  in  testimony  vv'e  think  it 
may  be  truly  said,  his  doctrine  dropped  as  the 
dew,  being  lively  -and  edifying  to  the  honest 
hearted,  though  close  and  searching  to  the 
careless  professors,  as  well  as  to  the  profane 
and  hypocritical.  The  elders  who  have  ruled 
well  are  to  be  accounted  honourable.  So  the 
remembrance  of  the  fatherly,  diligent,  hum- 
ble, upright,  honest  and  self-denying  example 
of  this  our  deceased  friend,  as  also  his  various 
services  in  our  meetings  and  neighbourhood, 
remain  fresh,  and  of  a  pleasant  savour  to 
many  minds. 

In  his  last  illness,  which  held  him  upwards 
of  three  weeks,  he  appeared  mostly  sensible, 
and  manifested  much  patience  and  resignation, 
uttering  many  lively  expressions  to  those  at- 
tending him,  and  to  divers  friends  who  came 
to  see  him. 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  sixth  month,  1775, 
he  returned  home,  after  performing  his  last 
journey,  on  a  visit  to  most  of  the  meetings  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  attending 
the  yearly  meeting  at  Third-haven,  in  Tal- 
bot county.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month,  he  went  to  the  week-day  meeting  at 
London-grove,  to  meet  with  a  committee  of 


our  quarterly  meeting  on  particular  business, 
and  reluriicd  to  our  meeting  at  Nottingham 
the  next  day.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week 
following  he  was  there  also.  In  the  same 
week  he  attended  our  preparative  and  monthly 
meetings,  but  a  fever  daily  increasing  upon 
him,  he  was  afterwards  chiefly  confined  at 
home. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  seventh  month  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thus: — "  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
at  home.  I  have  ever  found  it  best,  when 
my  service  arbroad  was  over,  to  get  home  as 
quick  as  might  be  ;  and  though  I  have  felt 
great  inward  poverty  and  weakness  since  my 
last  journey,  so  that  I  can  neither  see  my  be- 
ginning nor  ending,  but  seem  as  if  all  were 
hidden;  yet  I  hope,  if  Providence  shall  see 
meet  to  remove  me  at  this  time,  some  light 
will  appear  again,  and  that  it  v.'ill  be  other- 
wise before  I  go." 

At  another  time  he  spoke  to  this  purpose: 
— "I  have  found  myself  much  stripped,  as  to 
a  sense  of  good,  and  tried  with  poverty  many 
days.  I  suppose  I  have  been  accounted  by 
some,  as  one  of  the  better  sort  of  people  ;  but 
have  seen  great  occasion  to  beware  of  a  dis- 
position that  would  seek  to  feed  upon  the 
praise  or  commendations  of  others.  A  carnal, 
selfish  spirit  is  very  apt  to  present,  and  creep 
in  here  if  possible;  and  I  have  seen  it  hurt 
many  who  have  had  right  beginnings.  It 
always  introduceth  dimness  and  oppression  to 
the  pure,  precious,  innocent  life  of  truth, 
which  only  groweth  up  into  dominion  through 
deep  abasement  of  soul  and  the  entire  death 
of  self." 

At  several  other  times  he  signified  to  this 
effect: — "My  present  baptism  of  affliction 
hath  tended  to  the  further  refinement  of  my 
nature,  and  to  the  bringing  me  more  perfectly 
into  the  image  of  my  Master." 

He  frequently  expressed  his  full  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  either  respecting  life  or 
death;  several  times  saying: — "  I  now  expe- 
rience my  life  and  my  will  to  be  slain,  and  I 
have  no  will  left."  In  the  last  tv.-o  weeks  of 
his  time,  it  appeared  that  his  desire  and  hope, 
mentioned  in  the  forepart  of  his  illness,  for 
light  again  to  appear,  was  fully  answered  by 
the  fresh  influence  thereof ;  so  that  although 
his  pain  was  often  great,  he  would  niany  times 
in  a  day  break  forth  into  a  kind  of  melody 
with  his  voice,  without  uttering  words  ;  which, 
as  he  sometimes  intimated,  was  an  involuntary 
aspiration  of  his  soul  in  praise  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  again  been  pleased  to  shine  forth  in 
brightness,  after  many  days  of  poverty  and 
deep  baptism,  which,  though  painful,  had 
proved  beneficial  to  him,  being  a  means  of 
further  purifying  from  the  dregs  of  nature: 
saying  he  was  at  times  afraid  to  discover  that 
melody  in  the  hearing  of  some  that  visited 
him,  lest  they  could  not  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing, and  might  therefore  misconstrue  it. 

On  second  day  morning,  the  17th  of  the 
seventh  month,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how 
he  was,  he  replied  : — "  I  am  here  in  the  bodv 
yet;  and  when  I  go  out  of  it  I  ho;ie  there  is 
nothing  but  peace;"  and  soon  at'ier  faither 
said:—"  1  have  seen  that  all  the  hnst!es  and 
noises  that  are  now  in  the  world,  wi!i  end  in 
confusion  ;  and  i  ur  young  men  that  know  not 
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nil  establishment  in  the  Truth,  and  the  Lord's 
fear  lor  a  halUist,  will  be  caught  in  a  trying 
moment."  At  another  time  he  said: — "1 
feel  nothing  but  peace,  having  endeavoured 
honestly  to  discharge  myself  in  public,  and 
privately  to  individuals,  as  I  apprehended  was 
required  ;  and  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  that  I 
should  go  now,  I  shall  be  released  from  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  exercise,  which  I 
believe  Friends  who  are  left  behind  will  have 
to  pass  through." 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  he 
thus  expressed  himself: — "  I  love  Friends 
who  abide  in  the  Truth  as  much  as  ever  I 
did ;  and  I  feel  earnest  breathings  to  the 
Lord,  that  there  may  be  such  raised  up  in 
the  church,  who  may  go  forth  in  humility, 
sweetness  and  life,  clear  in  all  superfluity  in 
expressions  or  otherwise,  standing  for  the  tes- 
timony, that  they  may  be  useful  to  the  church 
in  these  difficult  times." 

About  three  days  before  his  death,  several 
friends  being  in  his  room,  he  spake  as  fol- 
lows:— "Friends  in  the  beginning,  if  they 
had  health  and  liberty,  were  not  easily  di- 
verted from  paying  their  tribute  of  worship 
to  the  Almighty,  on  week  days  as  well  as 
first  days;  but  after  awhile,  when  outward 
sufferings  ceased,  life  and  zeal  decaying,  ease 
and  the  spirit  of  the  world  took  place  with 
many,  and  thus  it  became  customary  for  one 
or  two  out  of  a  family  to  attend  meetings,  and 
to  leave  their  children  much  at  home.  Parents 
also,  if  worldly  concerns  were  in  the  way, 
could  neglect  their  week-day  meetings  some- 
times, yet  be  willing  to  hold  the  name,  and 
plead  excuse  because  of  a  busy  time,  or  the 
like.  But  1  believe  that  such  a  departure 
from  primitive  integrity  ever  did,  and  ever 
will,  occasion  a  withering  from  the  life  of 
true  religion." 

To  a  friend  who  came  to  visit  him  on  the 
twenty-first,  he  said  : — "  I  feel  that  which 
lives  beyond  death  and  the  grave ;  which  is 
now  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  me,  after  a 
time  of  deep  baptism  that  I  have  passed 
through.  I  believe  that  my  being  continued 
here  is  in  the  will  of  Providence,  and  I  am 
fully  resigned." 

His  illness  increasing,  he  said  but  little  on 
seventh  day,  the  twenty-second ;  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  very  low  and  speechless  about 
twelve  hours.  Early  on  first  day  morning  he 
recruited  a  little,  and  gave  directions  about 
his  coffin  to  a  friend  who  sat  up  with  him, 
being  a  joiner.  Continuing  rather  easier  the 
forepart  of  that  day,  and  appearing  cheerful, 
he  expressed  divers  weighty  sentences,  like 
farewell  exhortations,  to  some  who  came  to 
see  him.  On  second  day  morning  he  sat  up 
a  considerable  time.  In  the  afternoon  he  ap- 
peared lively  and  sensible,  though  very  weak, 
thus  expressing  himself: — "I  am  much  re- 
freshed with  my  Master's  sweet  air;  I  feel 
more  life,  more  light,  more  love  and  sweet- 
ness than  ever  before  ;"  and  often  mentioned 
the  divine  refreshment  and  comfort  he  felt, 
flowing  like  a  pure  stream  to  his  inward  man  ; 
saying  to  those  who  were  with  him: — "I 
may  tell  you  of  it,  but  you  cannot  feel  it  as  I 
do." 

In  the  evening,  a  young  person  coming 


into  the  room,  looking  at  her  earnestly  and 
allectionately,  he  said: — "Deborah  arose,  a 
mother  in  Israel;"  and  shortly  after  : — "The 
sweetness  that  I  feel."  Then  his  difficulty 
of  breathing  increased  ;  and  being  turned 
once  or  twice,  he  requested  to  be  helped  up, 
and  was  placed  in  his  chair;  in  which  he  ex- 
pired about  the  ninth  hour  on  second  day 
night,  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  seventh  month, 
1775,  being  aged  near  seventy,  and  a  minister 
about  forty-two  years. 

ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

UNDER  UNFAVOURABLE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  the  accomplished  Governor  Everett  of 
Boston,  at  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  Bristol  County,  at  Taunton. 

A  letter  has  lately  been  put  into  my  hands, 
bearing  date  the  6th  of  September,  so  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  so  strongly  illustrative  of 
this  point,  that  I  will  read  a  portion  of  it, 
though  it  was  written,  I  am  sure,  without  the 
least  view  to  publicity. 

"  I  was  the  youngest  (says  the  writer)  of 
mnny  brethren,  and  my  parents  were  poor. 
My  means  of  education  were  limited  to  the 
advantages  of  a  district  school,  and  those 
again  were  circumscribed  by  my  father's 
death,  which  deprived  me  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
of  those  scanty  opportunities  which  I  had 
previously  enjoyed.  A  few  months  after  his 
decease  I  apprenticed  myself  to  a  blacksmith 
in  my  native  village.  Thither  I  carried  an 
indomitable  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had 
previously  acquired  through  the  medium  of 
the  society  library  ;  all  the  historical  works 
in  which  I  had  at  that  time  perused.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  little  more  than  half  my  ap- 
prenticeship, I  suddenly  conceived  the  idea 
of  studying  Latin.  Through  the  assistance 
of  my  elder  brother,  who  had  himself  ob- 
tained a  collegiate  education  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, I  completed  my  Virgil  during  the 
evenings  of  one  winter.  After  some  time 
devoted  to  Cicero  and  a  few  other  Latin 
authors,  I  commenced  the  Greek.  At  this 
lime  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  devote 
every  hour  of  daylight  and  a  part  of  the 
evening  to  the  duties  of  my  apprenticeship. 
Still  I  carried  my  Greek  grammar  in  my 
hat,  and  often  found  a  moment,  when  I  was 
heating  some  large  iron,  when  I  could  place 
my  open  book  before  me  against  the  chimney 
of  my  forge,  and  go  through  with  tiipfo,  tup- 
leis,  tvptei,  unperceived  by  my  fellow  appren- 
tices, and,  to  my  confusion  of  face,  with  a 
detrimental  effect  to  the  charge  in  my  fire. 
At  evening  I  sat  down  unassisted  and  alone 
to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  twenty  books  of  which 
measured  my  progress  in  that  language 
during  the  evenings  of  another  winter,  i 
next  turned  to  the  modern  languages,  and 
was  much  gratified  to  learn  that  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  furnished  me  with  a  key  to 
the  literature  of  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe. 

"  This  circumstance  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  desire  of  acquainting  myself  with  the 
philosophy,  derivation,  and  affinity  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  tongues.    I  could  not  be  re- 


conciled to  limit  myself  in  these  investigations 
to  a  few  hours  after  the  arduous  labours  of 
the  day.  I  therefore  laid  down  my  hammer 
and  went  to  New  Haven,  where  I  recited  to 
native  teachers  in  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian.  1  returned  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years  to  the  forge,  bringing  with  me 
such  books  in  those  languages  as  1  could  pro- 
cure. When  I  had  read  these  books  through, 
I  commenced  the  Hebrew  with  an  awakened 
desire  of  examining  another  field;  and  by 
assiduous  application  I  was  enabled  in  a  few 
weeks  to  read  this  language  with  such  facility 
that  I  allotted  it  to  myself  as  a  task,  to  read 
two  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  before 
breakfast  each  morning;  this  and  an  hour  at 
noon  being  all  the  time  that  I  could  devote 
to  myself  during  the  day.  After  becoming 
somewhat  familiar  with  this  language,  I 
looked  around  me  for  the  means  of  initiating 
myself  into  the  fields  of  oriental  literature, 
and  to  my  deep  regret  and  concern  I  found 
my  progress  in  this  direction  hedged  up  by 
the  want  of  requisite  books.  I  immediately 
began  to  devise  means  of  obviating  this  ob- 
stacle ;  and  after  many  plans,  I  concluded  to 
seek  a  place  as  a  sailor  on  board  some  ship 
bound  to  Europe,  thinking  in  this  way  to 
have  opportunities  of  collecting  at  different 
ports  such  works  in  the  modern  and  oriental 
languages  as  I  found  necessary  for  this  ob- 
ject. I  left  the  forge  and  my  native  place  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution.  I  travelled 
on  foot  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  miles,  to  find  some  vessel  bound 
to  Europe.  In  this  I  was  disappointed^ 
and  while  revolving  in  my  mind  what  steps 
to  take,  accidentally  heard  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  in  VVorcester.  I  imme- 
diately bent  my  steps  towards  this  place.  I 
visited  the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  found  there,  to  my  infinite  grati- 
fication, such  a  collection  of  ancient,  modern, 
and  oriental  languages  as  I  never  before  con- 
ceived to  be  collected  in  one  place ;  and,  sir, 
you  may  imagine  with  what  sentiments  of 
gratitude  I  was  affected,  when  upon  evincing 
a  desire  to  examine  some  of  these  rich  and 
rare  works,  I  was  kindly  invited  to  an  unli- 
mited participation  in  all  the  benefits  of  this 
noble  institution.  Availing  myself  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  directors,  I  spend  about  three  hours 
daily  at  the  hall,  which,  with  an  hour  at  noon 
and  about  three  in  the  evening,  make  up  the 
portion  of  the  day  which  I  appropriate  to  my 
studies,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  arduous 
manual  labour.  Through  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  this  institution,  I  have  been  able  to 
add  so  much  to  my  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient,  modern  and  oriental  lan- 
guages, as  to  be  able  to  read  upwards  o^ffty 
of  them,  with  more  or  less  facility." 


The  Liverpool  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Merchants'  Transcript  stales,  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  British  line 
of  steam  packets  to  that  port. 
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MARGARET  MILLER  DAIRDSOiN. 
The  following  interesting  notice  we  take, 
as  we  find  it,  from  the  "  National  Gazette." 
We  should  like  to  know  more  of  the  subject 
of  it — how  much  she  owed  to  early  training 
— what  to  maternal  care  and  tenderness.  The 
two  specimens  given  of  her  poetry  are  beau- 
tiful. On  reading  the  second,  it  seemed  less 
the  language  of  a  being  of  earthly  mould, 
than  of  a  celestial  visitant — a  winged  cherub 
just  on  its  returning  flight  to  the  mansions  of 
blessedness.  The  couplet  commencing  the 
fifth  stanza  is  eminently  poetical,  and  in  the 
two  touching  lines  at  the  close  of  the  piece, 
fervent  piety,  and  the  affection  of  a  daughter 
to  a  mother  are  sweetly  blended. 

The  following  notice  of  a  young  poetess, 
just  deceased,  is  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  an  excellent  authority  in  matters  of 
imagination.  The  specimens  of  her  juvenile 
productions  which  are  given,  will  astonish 
even  the  scientific  reader,  who  associates  in- 
tellectual precocity  with  the  premature  de- 
velopment of  the  supposed  organs  of  the  mind 
and  affections.  An  early  death  from  con- 
sumption is  nearly  always  the  consequence  in 
extraordinary  cases  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent adds  another  to  the  touching  instances 
which  the  history  of  infantile  genius  affords. 
We  would  remark  that  the  Literary  Remains 
of  a  young  Lady,  named  Lucretia  M.  David- 
son, were  reviewed  by  the  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  in  a  tone  of  ardent 
commendation.  This,  we  presume,  was  tke 
same  poetess  mentioned  below  as  Lucretia 
M.  Dairdson. 

Among  the  deaths  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
nals, is  that  of  Margaret  Miller  Dairdson, 
which  took  place  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Lucretia  M.  Dairdson,  whose  Literary 
Remains  have  been  published,  and  wefe 
deemed  so  extraordinary  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  authors  of  the  age  thought  them 
worthy  of  a  notice  from  his  pen  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  Margaret,  the  youngest  sister, 
whose  death  has  recently  occurred,  was,  if 
jxossible,  a  more  extraordinary  person  than 


the  elder  poetess.  Her  intellectual  powers 
showed  indications  of  astonishing  strength  and 
maturity,  at  an  age  when  she  was  scarcely  out 
of  her  infancy.  When  she  was  but  five  years 
old  she  learned  to  write  of  her  own  accord, 
and  in  secret,  by  copying  the  printed  charac- 
ters in  books,  and  the  first  use  slie  made  of 
the  art  was  to  commit  to  paper  the  verses 
which  she  even  then  composed.  She  observed, 
however,  the  greatest  reserve  in  regard  to  her 
writings,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  her 
mother,  in  discovering  a  little  hoard  of  her 
literary  treasure,  found  that  she  had  learned 
to  write,  and  at  that  tender  age  had  already 
become  an  author.  The  following  Imes  were 
written  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  We  ques- 
tion whether  the  annals  of  literary  composi- 
tion can  show  any  thing  produced  at  that 
age,  equal  to  them  in  merit,  in  propriety  and 
beauty  of  thought,  versification,  and  com- 
mand of  language. 

HOME. 

I  would  fly  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  its  care, 
To  my  own  native  plants  and  my  flowrets  so  fair, 
To  the  cool  grassy  shade  and  the  rivulet  bright, 
Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  in  its  bosom  oflight. 
Again  would  I  view  the  old  cottage  so  dear, 
Where  I  sported  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or  fear; 
I  would  leave  this  s:reat  city,  so  brilliant  and  gay. 
For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  fair  summer  day. 
I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave  with 

But  the  love  of  my  home,  oil !  'tis  tenderer  yet. 

There  a  sister  reposes,  unconscious  in  death, 

'Tvvas  there  she  first  drew,  and  there  yielded  her 

A  father  I  love  is  away  from  me  now, 

Oh  !  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow. 

Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear, 

How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear. 

Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call, 

But  my  own  happy  home — it  is  dearer  than  all. 

Her  moral  faculties  were  unfolded  with  the 
same  prematurity  as  her  intellectual.  She  is 
described  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious, right  minded  and  affectionate  of  human 
beings,  overflowing  with  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  sympathies. 

A  shade  of  melancholy,  however,  always 
seemed  to  rest  upon  her  mind,  as  if  a  pre- 
sentiment of  her  early  fate  was  continually 
present.  Her  bodily  and  nervous  organiza- 
tion were  extremely  delicate.  A  strain  of 
fine  music  produced  upon  her  the  most  re- 
markable eflect ;  it  made  her  to  tremble  and 
weep,  and  sometimes  seemed  almost  to  stop 
the  circulation  in  her  veins.  She  died  of  the 
consumption,  early,  and,  as  it  seemed,  fully 
ripened,  both  in  her  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  for  the  next  stage  of  our  being,  that 
world  of  subtler  essences,  larger  knowledge, 
and  deeper  emotions. 

The  following  is  the  last  thing  she  wrote. 
It  is  addressed  to  her  mother,  and  seems  to 


have  been  composed  in  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  : 

Oh!  mother,  would  the  power  were  mine 

To  wake  the  strain  thou  lov'st  to  hear. 

And  breathe  each  Irombling  new-born  thought 

Within  thy  fondly  listening  ear. 

As  when  in  days  uf  healtli 'and  glee, 

My  hopes  and  fancies  wandered  fret'. 

But,  mother,  now  a  shade  hath  past 
Athwart  my  biightcst  visions  here; 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapt 
The  rcjnnant  of  my  brief  career! 
No  song,  no  echo,  can  I  win, 
'J'he  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  burns  dim. 

And  fancy  spreads  her  wings  no  more, 

And  oh,  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 

The  pleasures  that  1  prized  before  ; 

My  soul,  with  trembling  sleps  and  slow. 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife  ; 

Oh,  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on, 

The  pathway  to  eternal  life  I 

Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'er, 

I'll  sing  thee,  as  in  "  days  of  yore." 

I  said  that  hope  had  passed  from  earth, 
'Twas  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven, 
To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  hirtli, 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven; 
When  mine  are  washed  in  tears  away, 
Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above, 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love — 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart. 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  iny  heart — 
Tiien  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise, 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise, 
And  all  not  ofi'ered  at  His  shrine. 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Novemhtr,  1838. 

Bog  Earth  Fuel. — At  the  late  scientific 
meeting  at  Newcastle,  it  was  stated  that 
Mons.  Orguesson,  a  Swede  by  birth,  and  pro- 
prietor of  immense  portions  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  has 
invented  an  apparatus  by  means  of  whicli  he 
renders  bog  earth  as  hard  and  compact  as 
coal.  In  this  state  it  easily  takes  fire,  gives  a 
pure  and  clear  flame,  and  produces  as  much 
heal,  if  not  more,  than  coal. — Athenceum. 

The  Moniteur  Parisien  records  the  death 
of  a  woman,  named  Maris  Prion,  which  hap- 
pened lately  in  the  environs  of  Saint  Bcal, 
in  the  Ilaute-Garotiiic,  at  the  patriarchal  ai;c 
of  158  years,  retainin';,  as  llu^y  say,  her  nic^n- 
tal  faculties  to  the  li  si,  alihoiioh  her  corpse 
weighed  only  42  lbs.,  hrr  llosh  being  gune. 
and  her  skin  and  niusol'-s  nilhoring  to  her 
bones  like  parclinu'iil  !  Tlu-y  add  that,  at  the 
age  of  Gl),  she  sold  a  cotlaiie  and  some  trillin:;- 
pieces  of  land  Cor  an  aiiiuiii\-  of  KVJf.,  u  luch 
the  purchasi'is  have  coiisonuonllN  had  !.•>  pax 
for  no  less  a  period  than  !'"-'  years! 
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I-ETTEKS   rK03I    THE   OLD  WOULD. 

UY  A  LADY  OF  NEW  Y'OKK. 

OnrssA,  . 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  "  the  long  a<!;ony  is 
over,"  and  we  have  arrived  here  in  safety  and 
oood  licalth,  after  a  tedious  journey  of  four- 
teen days  and  nights,  over  the  snowy  and 
frozen  plains  of  ancient  Scythia.  I  am  again 
snugly  seated  in  a  good  hotel,  by  a  comfort- 
able lire.  My  window  looks  out  upon  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Euxine,  now  as  calm 
and  placid  as  the  mirrored  surface  of  a  lake 
on  a  summer  morn.  But  I  am  informed,  that, 
at  this  season,  one  hour  suffices  to  rouse  its 
ire,  when  fretted  by  a  norther  from  the  Oural, 
or  a  levanfer  from  the  Caucasus,  which  al- 
ways chafe  its  angry  billows  into  a  perfect 
phrenzy ;  its  surface  reflecting  the  sable  hues 
of  the  wild  hurricane  clouds,  well  entitle  it 
to  the  appropriate  appellative  of  Black  Sea. 
Rejoiced  now  would  I  be,  were  I  safely  landed 
on  its  western  shore ;  but  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  thing  will  not  be  accomplished 
Avithout  some  difficulty,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  steamer  will  leave  here  again 
this  season  after  her  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  for  which  we  have  yet  to  wait 
some  days. 

I  have  been  some  time  gazing  at  numerous 
white  specks  in  the  distaijt  horizon,  which  in- 
creasing in  height  and  size,  until  they  spread 
out  into  the  ample  dimensions  of  tall  ships' 
sails,  the  dark  hulls  of  which  soon  rose  above 
the  wave,  with  their  prows  pointing  towards 
this  great  granary  of  the  East,  whither  they 
are  bound  in  quest  of  cargoes.  The  soft 
zephyr  of  the  south  which  now  fans  their 
swelling  canvass,  will,  I  fear,  too  soon  be 
obliged  to  flee  from  the  rough  embrace  of 
Boreas. 

After  some  of  the  closing  remarks  of  my 
last  letter,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  anticipate 
either  much  amusement  or  information  from 
any  account  I  might  give  you  of  my  ride 
over  the  snowy  plains  of  New  Russia  ;  there- 
fore, you  will  not  be  disappointed  if  the  fol- 
lowing pages  should  be  as  devoid  of  interest 
as  the  dreary  waste  over  which  I  shall  now 
lead  you. 

We  left  Moscow  on  the  17th  of  November, 
new  style.  (Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that 
in  Russia  they  reckon  time  yet  by  the  old 
style.) 

So  many  last  things  were  to  be  done  on  the 
day  of  our  departure,  that  we  did  not  get  on 
the  road  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Af- 
ter the  last  warm  dinner  that  we  were  to  get 
for  a  fortnight,  we  entered  our  comfortable 
travelling  sleigh,  with  five  good  horses  before 
it,  and  glided  smoothly  over  the  frozen  and 
deserted  streets  of  old  Moscow.  Crossing 
the  Mosqua,  we  had  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
Kremlin's  towers  and  domes.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes we  were  clear  of  the  city,  and,  when 
the  postillion  left  us  at  the  first  relay,  to  re- 
turn home,  I  looked  back  after  him  as  anxi- 
ously  as  doth  the  tyro  traveller,  when  the 
pilot's  barque  is  receding  from  his  sight,  and 
he  feels  himself  for  the  first  time  cast  upon  a 
boundless  ocean  of  uncertainty.  Notwith- 


standing the  night  was  intensely  cold  and 
stormy,  my  situation  was  very  comfortable ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of 
the  morale,  the  jaded  and  oppressed  physique 
asserted  its  rights,  and,  sinking  down  on  my 
elastic  couch  of  furs,  I  was  soon  wrapt  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

The  morning  found  us  still  gliding  onwards 
over  a  tolerably  well  beaten  track,  encum- 
bered, however,  by  half  a  foot  of  fresh  snow, 
fallen  during  the  night.  When  we  drew  up 
to  the  first  post-station  by  daylight,  I  soon 
saw  that  I  was  not  to  expect  the  same  con- 
veniences as  at  the  great  caravansaries  north 
of  Moscow.  A  miserable  log  hut,  with 
thatched  roof,  containing  only  two  small 
rooms,  was  the  "  hater'  at  which  we  were  to 
breakfast.  On  entering  it,  the  close  and  con- 
fined hot  air,  proceeding  from  the  stove  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  almost  stifled  me. 
As  for  any  thing  to  eat,  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  it  there.  All  we  required  of  mine  host, 
was  the  use  of  a  table  and  a  little  fresh  milk. 
Our  servants  immediately  began  to  prepare 
our  breakfast.  The  urn  was  filled  with  water 
and  its  furnace  with  charcoal,  a  clean  cloth 
spread  upon  the  dirty  table,  and  our  travelling 
crockery-box  made  to  yield  up  its  cups,  plates, 
&;c.  In  a  few  moments  an  excellent  breakfast 
was  before  us,  and  by  the  time  it  was  dis- 
cussed, our  equipages  were  ready  to  receive 
us.  Twenty-four  hours  more  of  snow-storm, 
over  an  uninteresting  country,  brought  us  to 
Tula,  the  Sheffield  of  Russia.  It  is  there 
that  almost  all  the  arms  and  hardware  of  the 
nation  is  manufactured  from  iron  found  on 
the  spot  in  great  abundance.  This  town  con- 
tains nearly  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  second-rate  towns 
in  the  empire.  One  of  the  principal  articles 
made  there  is  the  tea  nrn,  so  universally  used 
in  every  cottage  throughout  the  vast  empire, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  tent  of  the  wandering  Tar- 
tar. From  the  vast  numbers  of  this  article 
which  came  under  my  observation,  and  its 
being  so  particularly  within  my  province  of 
house-keeper,  I  was  induced  to  examine  its 
interior  mechanism,  wherein  it  so  materially 
differs  from  the  one  in  use  at  home.  The 
outward  form  is  various; — that  is  of  but  little 
consequence.  Instead  of  the  tube  within  our 
urns,  in  which  the  iron  heater  is  placed,  the 
Russian  urn  has  a  larger  tube,  with  a  small 
grating  at  the  bottom  to  admit  air.  This  tube 
is  filled  with  hot  coals  from  the  stove,  in  win- 
ter, and  charcoal  in  summer.  The  water  is 
put  in  cold,  the  cover  is  then  put  on,  and  a 
tall  chimney  is  placed  over  the  tube  or  fur- 
nace, in  order  to  produce  a  strong  draft.  Be- 
neath the  grating  is  a  small  pan  to  catch  the 
ashes.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  water  boils, 
the  chimney  is  then  removed,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  small  cover  to  stop  the  draft.  By  means 
of  placing  and  unplacing  this  cover,  the  fire  is 
checked  or  increased,  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  water  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. I  consider  this  a  very  great  improve- 
ment upon  our  own  English  tea-urns.  We 
purchased  several  of  them  to  send  home. 

During  the  past  year,  Tula  has  lost  about 
a  thousand  houses  of  the  better  sort,  by  seve- 


ral conflagrations,  and  many  acres  of  ground 
are  now  covered  with  their  blackened  ruins. 
Tula  has  not  been  alone,  almost  every  city 
and  town  of  consequence  in  the  empire  has, 
within  a  year  or  two,  been  threatened  with 
total  annihilation  by  fires,  which  swept  away 
hundreds  of  houses  at  a  time.  Almost  every 
town  we  have  passed  through  since  we  left 
Moscow,  has  acres  of  ground  cleared  of  its 
houses  in  this  manner. 

These  conflagrations  are,  by  the  different 
political  parties,  ascribed  to  opposite  causes, 
neither  of  which  I  think  are  right.  The 
government  party,  by  means  of  its  hordes  of 
employes,  disseminate  reports  tending  to  in- 
culpate the  Poles,  or  those  in  their  interest. 
The  opposite  parly  (for  here,  as  in  less  des- 
potic countries,  there  is  an  opposition  parly) 
says  that  the  serf  population  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  their  masters,  who  overlook  and 
otherwise  ill-treat  thein,  and  that  hence  arise 
the  extensive  fires. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  fires  originate 
from  defects  in  their  brick  stoves,  and  from 
the  fact  that  none  of  them  have  any  thing  to 
protect  the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  furnace. 
Every  where  one  sees  the  floor  blackened  by 
the  repeated  scorching  of  coals.  Another 
fruitful  source  of  fires  is  the  urn,  which,  when 
lighted,  cannot  be  kept  within  the  room  until 
the  first  fumes  of  the  fuel  have  passed  off.  I 
have  often  seen  the  urns  blazing  away  on  a 
piazza,  or  in  an  open  passage,  subject  to  be 
blown  over  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  to  set  fire 
to  the  dry  pine  materials  around  it. 

In  Russia,  when  a  fire  takes  place,  no  per- 
son is  allowed  by  law  to  raise  a  finger,  untiS 
the  hired  firemen  arrive  on  the  spot.  The 
streets  and  every  avenue  are  then  closed  at 
the  intersections,  by  movable  chevavx-de-frises 
and  gates,  in  order  to  stop  all  persons  except 
firemen  from  passing.  This,  1  think,  shows 
more  of  the  ancient  barbarism  of  the  country, 
than  any  other  of  their  customs  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of.  A  few  persons  would,  by  acting 
promptly,  stifle  an  incipient  conflagration  in 
its  very  beginning,  and  save  millions  annually 
to  the  nation. 

A  general  description  of  one  Russian  town, 
of  the  second  and  third  rates,  will  answer  for 
all  of  the  same  class  throughout  the  empire. 
After  the  two  great  capitals,  all  the  towns  are 
comparatively  newly  laid  out,  and  ail  their 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  at  right  angles. 
The  government  buildings,  and  most  of  the 
best  houses,  are  of  brick,  stuccoed,  and  stained 
cream  colour.  The  roofs  of  which  are  sheet 
iron  painted  green.  Every  town  is  superabun- 
dantly supplied  with  modern  Greek  churches 
of  brick  and  stucco,  with  roofs  and  domes  of 
iron,  painted  green,  the  latter  surmounted  by 
a  large  gilt  cross.  Each  church  has  its  five 
domes.  The  streets  are  all  unpaved.  Some 
towns  have  wooden  or  stone  sidewalks  in  the 
principal  streets.  The  general  absence  of 
stbne  throughout  the  central  provinces  is  se- 
verely felt.  The  above  remarks  attach  to 
towns  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Tula,  Orel, 
Koursk,  Kharkoff,  <fec.  The  third-rate  towns 
are  entirely  built  of  wood,  as  are  the  suburbs 
of  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  The  houses 
are  of  squared  logs,  sometimes  on  brick 
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foundations,  and  all  built  aflcr  ono  plan,  and 
mostly  one  story  high,  thoiu>h  noi  unt'roqiicntiy 
a  small  second  story  nsrs  m  the  centre  ot 
many  buildings.  All  iho  ^^ocond  and  third 
rate  towns  ;m\  liUe  :\losro\v.  divided  into 
courts,  with  a  bonrd  ll-nco  f  rom  house  to 
house,  and  an  oinaniented  -atoway.  This 
system  of  courts,  or  square  plots,  occasions  a 
sfreat  extension  to  all  tlie  Russian  towns — 
(Petersburg  and  Odessa  are  the  only  excep- 
tions that  1  ha\e  seon."! 

The  Uussian  mtener  towns  boin-  mostly 
modern,  have  n=.  hue  sImJv  public  prome- 
nades, as  those  ot' central  anil  western  Europe. 
A  verv  strict  surveillance  is  kept  over  all  the 
towns'in  Russia,  that  no  nuisance  shall  meet 
the  eye  without,  whatever  may  be  the  stale 
within  doors.  The  houses  must  be  kept  in 
good  external  repair. 

At  Orel  the  two  roads  to  Odessa  branch 
off;  one  <,^u^s  by  way  of  the  ancient  capitals 
Keoff,  in  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
empire:  the  other  pursues  a  more  direct 
course  bv  Kharkoti'and  Pultawa.  We  chose 
the  latter,  as  being  shorter  and  more  likely 
to  present  good  snow-roads. 

We  continued  to  plough  through  the  deep 
snows,  day  and  night,  stopping  only  for  a  few 
hours  to  walk  about  each  large  town  (of  which 
there  are  but  half  a  dozen  on  the  whole  route). 
Sometimes  the  wind,  which  blew  directly  in 
our  faces,  was  so  violent  that  the  horses  (of 
which  we  sometimes  had  seven  to  one  car- 
riage) could  not  proceed,  the  cold  at  the  same 
time  being  intense.  Frequently  we  would 
meet  caravans  of  sleds,  over  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, each  with  a  load  of  salt  from  the  Crimea, 
or  some  of  the  productions  of  the  Ukraine, 
going  to  ^Moscow.  There  being  but  one  nar- 
row beaten  track,  we  had  to  turn  out  into  the 
deep  snow,  while  they  crept  slowly  past  us. 
Each  sled  is  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
the  boors  who  accompanied  them,  strange  to 
say,  I  have  frequently  seen  sleeping  at  night 
on  the  top  of  their  loads  with  simply  a  sheep 
skin  over  them.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
a  human  being  would  be  found  alive  after 
passing  a  night  in  this  manner,  with  such  a 
degree  of  cold.  Even  in  the  larger  towns, 
we  found  the  "  accommodations"  were  so 
miserable  that  we  preferred  those  of  our  own 
carriages,  and  therefore  never  passed  a  night 
at  one  of  them,  but  continued  to  ride  on,  what- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  the  weather,  for 
seven  days  and  nights,  stopping  at  daylight  to 
breakfast,  and  at  dark  to  dine. 

We  passed  through  numerous  villages  of 
peasants,  who  belong  to  the  various  estates. 
These  villages  are  composed  of  rough  log  huts, 
thatched  with  straw,  and  are  all  situated  on 
one  long  street,  sometimes  a  mile  in  length. 
Some  estates  have  a  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand  serfs,  who  belong  to  the  soil,  and 
work  the  ground  either  for  their  masters  or 
for  themselves.  In  the  latter  case,  they  have 
commuted  their  services  for  a  specific  sum 
per  annum  in  money,  seldom  over  five  dollars 
per  head.  The  income  of  many  of  the  feudal 
lords  is  immense,  though  sometimes,  when  a 
succession  of  short  crops  produces  a  dearth, 
the  lord  of  the  soil  is  bound  to  purchase  and 
transport  from  a  distance  the  means  of  sub- 


sistence for  those  serfs  and  their  families  who 
have  not  commuted  their  time.  In  order  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  some  of 
these  nobility,  I  will  mention  one  of  them. 
Prince  Cheremeteif  owns  180,000  male  slaves, 
(the  females  of  the  family  are  never  counted.) 
All  his  male  slaves  pay  him  a  capitation  of 
ten  roubles,  (two  dollars,)  and  all  ihey  can 
earn  beyond  is  their  own.  Some  of  his  slaves, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  belonging  to  other 
nobles,  have  acquired  immense  wealth  by 
turning  their  attention  to  tralfic  in  the  bazaars  ; 
but  as  slaves,  they  can  never  belong  to  the 
caste  of  merchants,  nor  aspire  to  any  employ- 
ment under  government  ;  neither  can  theii' 
children,  they  also  are  slaves,  and  either 
they  or  their  parents  could  be  sent  back  to 
work  upon  the  estate  at  the  will  of  their  mas- 
ter, unless  they  may  have  commuted  for  life. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  serf 
system  of  Russia;  I  think  that  whenever  a 
slave,  who  has  commuted  either  for  life  or  a 
term  of  years,  has  by  his  talents  and  industry 
accumulated  a  certain  sum,  (to  be  fixed  by 
government,)  he  should  be  permitted  to  buy 
his  freedom  or  that  of  his  children.  Many 
proprietors  receive  large  sums  from  successful 
slaves,  who  buy  their  freedom.  Prince  Chere- 
metciif,  it  is  said,  has  refused  from  several 
wealthy  slaves,  200,000  rubles  each  for  their 
liberty,  which  he  refused  upon  the  plea  that 
he  was  proud  to  have  it  said  his  slaves  were 
so  well  ofi".  Much  larger  sums  than  this  have 
been  offered  and  refused  in  other  cases.  A 
very  extensive  building  was  shown  me,  in 
Moscow,  as  a  hospital,  built  by  Cheremeteif, 
for  sick  slaves  from  his  estates.  In  general, 
the  serf  system  is  preferred  by  the  peasantry, 
as  it  rids  them  from  many  burthens  which  the 
government  imposes  on  the  free  citizens. 
They  can  almost  always  commute  their  time 
for  a  very  small  annual  sum,  and,  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident,  can  come  back  upon  the 
estate  for  support.  Those  who  have  not  the 
ambition  or  desire  to  commute,  (and  the  mass 
is  composed  of  such,)  must  be  supported  by 
the  estate  to  which  they  belong,  when  the 
crops  fail.  With  such,  any  attempt  to  abolish 
the  serf  system  would  create  a  revolt.  Before 
emancipation  could  take  effect,  and  the  seeds 
of  civil  liberty  be  sown,  the  serfs  would  have 
to  receive  the  schoolmaster  in  the  place  of  the 
ignorant  and  debased  priesthood,  who  enthral 
their  minds  and  perpetuate  their  ignorance. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  Christendom  a  more 
priest-ridden  people  than  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia.  This  is  the  true  policy  of 
despotism.  Light  and  liberty  will  never 
originate  with  either  extreme  of  this  system. 
From  the  middle  ranks  must  emanate  the 
spark  that  at  one  time  or  other  will  .set  this 
nation  in  a  blaze,  and  which  will  purify  it 
from  the  remains  of  its  ancient  barbarism. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Ukraine  country  we 
came  to  the  Borysthcnes,  which  we  crossed  on 
the  ice.  This  noble  river  calls  up  many  asso- 
ciations. 

When  the  great  cradle  of  the  human  race 
to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  overflowed  with 
numbers,  one  branch  of  the  human  family, 
"as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  found  a 
plain  in  the  land  ofShinar;  and  they  dwelt 


there."  Another  branch  went  to  the  fartherest 
east,  until  the  land  could  hold  no  more.  It 
was  r(^served  for  the  hardier  sons  of  Japhet 
to  push  into  the  north  and  west.  Gonier  and 
Magog  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Scythian 
race,  who  overspread  the  plains  of  Tartary  ; 
and,  subsequently,  Togarmah  was  he  who  led 
on  the  western  migration  which  covered  the 
steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  following  the  course 
of  the  great  rivers,  the  Wolga,  tlie  Don,  the 
Borysthenes,  and  the  Danube.  From  hence, 
peopling  the  primeval  forests  to  the  North  as 
iar  as  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  the  west  as  far  as 
the  Isle  of  Ultima  Thule.  Centuries  had 
passed  away,  and  we  hear  it  said  to  Tyre, 
that  "  they  of  the  house  of  Togarinah  traded 
in  thy  fairs  with  horses  and  horsetncn  mules." 
The  steppes  of  Tartary  and  the  Ukraine  have 
ever  since  produced  the  best  of  horses  and  the 
most  fearless  riders,  and  even  at  this  day  the 
former  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade  of  these 
regions,  and  as  for  the  latter,  let  the  western 
invaders  tremble  at  the  name  of  Cossaclc. 
Long  ages  after,  the  father  of  history  gives 
us  the  first  authentic  accounts  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  plains  and  forests  of  Scythia. 
Herodotus  sailed  up  and  down  these  streams, 
and  traversed  the  country  in  every  direction. 
The  Greeks  planted  colonies  on  their  shores, 
to  trade  with  them  for  those  very  furs  now  so 
esteemed  in  the  west.  The  Romans  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  confining  these  Scythian 
hordes  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Danube ; 
and,  finally,  the  lower  empire  was  made  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  its  capital,  from  the 
countless  thousands  of  log  canoes,  Vv'hich,  pour- 
ing down  these  mighty  rivers,  were  freighted 
with  the  hardy  wur^-iors  of  the  forest.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  Greek 
fire,  which  destroyed  this  immense  flotilla,  the 
very  name  of  Greek  would  then  have  been 
annihilated.  Attila,  however,  once  led  them 
to  the  walls  of  Rome.  We  afterwards  find 
their  descendants  bearding  the  haughty  Turk, 
and  disputing  with  him  his  acquisitions  in 
Europe.  And  latterly  we  see  them  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  bold  but  unfortu- 
nate Mazeppa,  when  the  northern  Peter 
pounced  down  and  dispersed  them  ere  they 
could  form  a  junction  with  the  invading 
Swede.  The  Cossacks  of  the  present  day, 
although  they  follow  the  standard  of  the 
Czars,  are  as  wild  and  free  a  race  as  the 
Scythian  and  Parthian  horsemen  of  the  heroic 

We  met  numerous  parties  of  Cossack  troops 
on  their  way  to  some  rendezvous  of  the  army. 
The  cold  was  too  intense  to  permit  even  the 
wild  Cossack  to  ride.  They  were  all  on  foot, 
mufiled  in  fur.  and  leading  their  steeds,  carry- 
ing their  long  pikes  on  their  shoulders.  On 
the  steppe  we  saw  many  of  their  villages. 

From  the  period  of  the  earliest  authentic 
history,  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Russia,  like 
Tartary,  was  an  open  steppe,  without  any 
wood.  The  moment  we  passed  the  Borvs- 
thenes,  we  entered  upon  the  steppe.  We  saw 
numerous  troops  of  wild  horses,  which  the 
Cossacks  catch  and  tame.  It  is  beautil'ul  to 
see  iIhvsc  line  creatures  bounding  over  the 
snowy  plains  in  droves,  throwing  their  heads 
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11(1  neighing,  us  if  in  ilefiiince  c 


Wide  nos 
Months  I) 
And  feet 
And  Haul 
A  lliousa 
I.ike  waves  that  folio 
Ciimc  thickly  thundc: 


Jless  lo  the  bil 


,An  Intelligent  3MC.—M.  de  Cnmbolas, 
the  head  of  an  old  parliamentary  family  of 
Toulouse,  which  had  long  been  distinguished 
for  learning,  integrity,  and  freedom  from  party 
spirit,  resided  about  as  far  from  our  Palais  de 
Justice,  as  the  Porte  Saint  Denis  is  distant 
from  the  Carrousal.  M.  Cambolas,  who,  be- 
ing the  senior  president  of  the  parliament, 
was  called  the  Doyen,  proceeded  regularly 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  mounted  on  his  mule,  which  was  a 
fine  animal  of  the  limoisin  breed.  This  im- 
portant personage,  before  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Toulouse  bowed  their  heads  and  trem- 
bled, trotted  to  and  from  the  house  to  the 
Palais,  unaccompanied  by  a  valet  or  attendant 
of  any  kind.  The  respect  inspired  by  Monsieur 
le  Doyen  was  not  unmingled  with  fear,  for  he 
was  a  severe  judge,  inflexible  to  vice,  and 
merciless  to  the  infringers  of  the  law.  On 
arriving  at  the  inner  gate  of  the  Palais,  M. 
de  Cambolas  was  met  by  the  usher,  who 
placed  a  stool  for  !iim  to  step  on  and  helped 
him  to  alight.  The  mule  then,  at  the  signal 
of  a  gentle  tap  of  the  usher's  wand,  turned 
round,  and  set  off  at  a  trot  to  the  stable  ad- 
joining his  master's  hotel,  where  his  proven- 
der was  in  readiness  for  him.  At  precisely 
ien  minutes  before  twelve,  the  mule  again 
started  from  his  resting-place,  and  trotted 
back  alone  to  the  Palais,  in  the  court-yard  of 
which  he  never  failed  to  arrive,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  The  venerable  Doyen 
then  bestrided  his  failhfid  limoisin  and 
,  turned  home  :  to  the  mule  the  business  of  the 
day  was  then  over;  though  only  half  ended 
to  his  worthy  master.  This  routine  had  been 
kept  up  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  uninte: 
rupted  by  any  accident.  The  mule  passed 
and  repassed  every  day  twice  v,'ith  the  Doyen 
and  twice  without  him,  and  with  such  unde- 
viating  punctuality  with  regard  to  time,  that 
clocks  and  watches  were  regulated  by  his  ap- 
pearance and  many  a  rendezvous  was  fixed 
with  the  following  formula:  "  Rely  on  me  :  1 
will  be  as  punctual  as  the  mule  of  M.  de  Cam- 
bolas." The  mule  was  known  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Toulouse,  young  and  old.  He 
shared  no  small  portion  of  the  veneration 
which  was  rendered  to  his  master;  and  none 
of  the  boys  of  Toulouse,  though  certainly  not 
less  mischievous  than  those  of  Paris,  would 
have  ventured  to  tease  or  annoy  the  privi- 
leged muXe.^Ecenings  with  Prince  Camba- 


Appalling  Incident  in  Switzerland. — A 
party  of  eleven  travellers  from  Berne,  belong- 
ing to  the  most  distinguished  families  there. 


arrived  at  yVrth  on  the  2d  of  September,  and 
set  off  on  foot  for  the  Righi  a  few  minutes 
before  the  catastrophe.  Seven  of  them  had 
ot  about  200  yards  ahead — the  other  four 
aw  them  entering  the  village  of  Goldau,  and 
one  of  the  latter,  Mr.  R.  Jender,  pointing  out 
to  the  rest  the  summit  of  the  Rossberg  (full 
four  miles  off  in  a  straight  line),  where  some 
strange  commotion  seemed  taking  place, 
which  they  themselves  (the  four  behind)  were 
observing  with  a  telescope,  and  had  entered 
nto  conversation  on  the  subject  with  some 
strangers  just  come  up;  when,  all  at  once,  a 
flight  of  stones  like  cannon  balls  traversed  the 
ir  above  their  heads;  a  cloud  of  dust  ob- 
cured  the  valley,  a  frightful  noise  was  heard. 
They  fled.  As  soon  as  the  obscurity  was  so 
far  dissipated  as  to  make  objects  discernible 
they  sought  their  friends,  but  the  village  of 
Goldau  had  disappeared  under  a  heap  of 
stones  and  rubbish  100  feet  in  height,  and 
the  whole  valley  presented  nothing  but  a  per- 
fect chaos. 


TWELFTH  BIONTH,  22,  1838. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our 
attentive  friend  in  Jamaica,  for  the  receipt 
of  "  The  Morning  Journal,"  and  the  "  Ja- 
maica Despatch,"  of  the  2d,  and  of  the 
"  Polypheme,"  of  the  3d  of  last  month.  The 
conflicting  statements  which  they  contain, 
render  it  still  difficult  to  come  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
effects  of  emancipation,  and  this  observation 
will  also  apply  to  the  accounts  which  we 
have  seen  in  reference  to  most  of  the  other 
islands,  which  continually  vary  according  to 
the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  dictated.  The  session  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Jamaica  commenced  on  the  30th  of 
tenth  month.  There  appears  to  be  a  consi- 
derable want  of  harmony  between  the  gover- 
nor. Sir  Lionel  Smith,  and  the  assembly, 
relating  principally  to  some  recent  measures 
of  the  mother  country  respecting  currency 
and  prisons  in  the  island,  but  on  the  subject 
of  emancipation  and  the  labourers,  they  speak 
very  much  the  same  language: — 

"  The  usual  message  was  sent  in  by  the 
^overnor,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  labouring  population  entitles  them 
to  much  praise  ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  total  extinction  of  the  apprenticeship 
laws  would  be  followed  by  an  instantaneous 
return  to  labour,  but  that  an  improvement 
was  daily  perceptible  in  a  resumption  of  in- 
dustrious habits." 

The  assembly,  in  their  answer  to  the  go- 
vernor, say — 

"  The  house  join  your  excellency  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  peaceable  manner  in 
which  the  labouring  population  have  conduct- 
ed themselves  in  a  state  of  freedom.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people  would 
be  followed  by  an  immediate  return  to  active 
labour.  The  house,  however,  are  willing  to 
believe  that  some  degree  of  improvement  is 


taking  place,  and  they  sincerely  join  in  the 
hope  expressed  by  your  excellency,  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  island  may  ulti- 
mately prosper  by  a  resumption  of  industrious 
habits  on  the  part  of  our  peasantry  in  their 
levv  condition." 

The  answer  of  council  we  copy  nearly  en- 
tire, as  follows  :— 

"  We  arc  much  gratified  by  your  excel- 
lency's assurance  that  the  conduct  of  the 
labouring  population  of  this  colony  has  been 
h  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  highest  praise, 
and  amply  to  prove  how  well  they  did  deserve 
the  boon  of  freedom. 

"  We  concur  with  your  excellency  in  the 
pinion  that  it  would  indeed  have  been  unrea- 
sonable to  have  expected  that  the  sudden  ex- 
inction  of  those  laws  relating  to  the  late 
system  of  apprenticeship  should  have  been 
followed  by  an  instantaneous  adoption  of  vo- 
luntary labour. 

"  We  feel  assured  of  the  deep  interest 
which  your  excellency  takes  in  t'he  successful 
result  of  the  great  measure  now  in  progrc 
and  earnestly  hope  that  your  excellency's 
anticipations  of  agricultural  prosperity  may 
be  fully  realized. 

"  Your  excellency  may  rest  assured,  that 
our  most  mature  consideration  will  be  cheer- 
fully given  to  all  those  important  subjects 
consequent  upon  the  altered  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  this  colony,  and  when  the  variot 
despatches  from  her  majesty's  government  to 
which  your  excellency  has  been  pleased  to 
allude,  shall  have  been  laid  before  us,  your 
excellency  may  rely  on  their  receiving  our 
best  attention. 

"  Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  her 
majesty's  subjects  in  this  island  depend  on 
the  improvement  of  the  laws,  giving  security 
to  properly,  and  protection  to  the  just  rights 
of  the  peasantry,  we  will  diligently  apply  o 
selves  to  the  consideration  and  adoption 
such  measures  as  may  be  conducive  to  those 
ends,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  your  excel- 
lency's promised  cordial  co-operation." 

BINDING. 

The  concluding  number  of  volume  second 
of"  Friends'  Library,"  being  now  delivered, 
subscribers  who  wish  the  work  bound,  can 
have  it  attended  to  in  the  best  manner  at  50, 
.55,  62|,  68,  70,  72,  75,  80  or  100  cents  per 
volume,  by  sending  their  numbers  to  the  un- 
dersigned, or  leaving  directions  to  have  them 
sent  for,  and  also  oblige 

Geo.  W.  Taylok. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Arch  street, 
on  fifth  day,  the  13th  instant,  Mifflin  Wistar,  M.  D. 
to  Esther  Fisher  Smith,  daughter  of  James  Smith, 
dec'd.  late  of  this  city. 

 on  l^fth  day,  the  6th  of  twelfth  month,  at 

Friends'  meeting  in  Willistown,  Chester' counly,  Pa. 
John  Gray,  of  Brandy  wine  Hundred,  Newcastle  coun- 
ty,  Delaware,  to  Elizabeth  Smedley,  daughter  of  the 
worthy  Thomas  Smedley,  dec'd.,  late  of  the  former 
place. 

 on  fifth  day,  the  6th  instant,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing house,  Plymouth,  Montgomery  county,  Charls 
LiPPiNCOTT,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Jane  Yerkes, 
daughter  of  Ezra  Comfort,  of  the  former  place. 
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There  was  then  no  condemnation  for  tlu> 
sins  of  ignorance,  which  the  Lord  uinlxod  ai, 
but  he  called  mo  to  ropent  niul  loi-aki'  my 
pride  and  vain  ciMnnanv.  wliicli  was  :i  i;i(Ml 
cross  to  the  will  of  the  tlo?li.  1  ic.k  n  up 
for  several  mop.ihs,  ami  while  I  liul  so,  mx 
soul  had  great  peace  am!  divine  conifoii.  so 
that  many  times  the  enjoyment  of  divine  love 
was  more  to  me  than  my  natuial  food,  or  any 
outward  thin^.  I  remember  when  the  family 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  coino  to  meat,  I 
used  to  thinU  I  had  meat  to  cat  they  knew 
nothioi:  ol".  In  tliose  limes  of  retirement,  I  had 
manifestations  of  sulterin^s  that  I  should  go 
through,  and  a  sijhl  of  several  things  which 
I  met  with  since,  t  was  tlien  convinced  that 
the  Quakers  held  the  prineiples  of  truth,  and 
that  their  ministry  v.as  the  tiue  ministry  ; 
but  I  dwelt  far  from  any  of  them,  only  thus 
it  had  happened,  ^\'hen  I  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  I  was  at  a  meeting  or  two  of 
theirs,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  man  who 
preached  there,  proved  to  me  (as  the  wise 
jnan  terms  it)  "  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  for  it  was  found  after  many  days." 
The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  be  in  my 
mind  when  I  was  alone,  and  some  of  his 
words  came  fresh  into  my  remembrance,  and 
the  voice  and  the  words  suited  with  the  exer- 
cise of  my  mind.  At  that  time  I  also  met 
with  a  little  book  of  theirs,  which,  as  the 
doctrine  it  contained  agreed  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,  confirmed  me  in  my  judgment 
that  their  profession  agreed  with  the  truth, 
but  I  did  not  join  with  them ;  for  by  that 
time  flesh  and  blood  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
under  the  yoke  of  retirement,  and  to  groan 
for  liberty. 

I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  the 
subtle  enemy  was  near,  and  I  was  persuaded, 
by  reasoning  with  flesh  and  blood,  that  I  was 
young  and  might  take  a  little  more  pleasure, 
and  serve  God  when  I  was  older.  I  let  go 
my  exercise  of  watching  and  praying,  left 
retirement,  and  let  my  love  out  to  visible 
objects;  pride  and  vanity  grew  up  again; 
the  divine,  sweet,  meek,  loving  spirit  with- 
drew, and  I  could  not  find  it  again  when  I 
pleased,  although  I  did  seek  it  sometimes.  I 
could  have  been  pleased  with  the  sweet  com- 
forts of  his  love,  yet  did  not  like  to  bear  the 
daily  cross;  and  being  convinced  that  was 
the  Quakers'  principle,  and  believing  they 
did  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  divine  love  in 
their  meetings,  I"  went  sometimes  a  great 
waj-  to  a  meeting,  to  seek  for  divine  refresh- 
ment, but  to  no  purpose  ;  for  I  was  like  some 
dry  stick  that  had  no  sap  nor  virtue,  unto 
which  rain  or  sunshine,  summer  or  winter, 
are  all  alike:  thus  it  was  with  me  for  about 
three  years.  Oh  the  remembrance  of  that 
misspent  time  !  The  tribulation  that  came  on 
me  for  my  disobedience,  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

When  I  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send  his  quicken- 
ing spirit  again  into  my  heart,  and  his  light 
shined  into  my  mind :  all  my  transgressions 


were  set  in  order  before  me,  and  I  was  made 
deeply  seiisihle  of  nty  great  loss.  Oh  !  then, 
the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  an  angry  father 
were  poured  out  on  l!ie  transgressing  nature! 
Then  I  cried.  Wo  is  me!  wo  is  inc !  I  am 
nnd.nii- ;  I  have  slam  the  babe  of  grace  ;  I 
have  eriieilied  the  Lord  of  life  and' glory  to 
invseir  afresh,  although  I  have  not  put  him 
to  open  shame.  I  had  been  preserved  in 
moral  honesty  in  all  respects,  that  I  durst 
not  toll  a  lie  or  speak  an  evil  word,  and  could 
be  trusted  in  any  place  and  in  any  thing;  for 
this  would  be  in  my  mind  many  times,  that 
if  I  was  not  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mam- 
mon, I  should  not  he  trusted  with  the  heaven- 
ly treasure;  but  notwithstanding  my  right- 
eousness, he,  whose  eye  penetrates  all  hearts, 
found  me  so  guilty,  that  I  thought  there  was 
no  mercy  for  me.  Oh  !  that  testimony  of 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  I  found  to  be  true  : — 
Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  there 
is  no  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
or  favour  of  God.  But  after  many  days  and 
nights  of  sorrow  and  great  anguish,  having 
no  one  to  speak  to,  it  came  into  my  mind  to 
give  myself  up  into  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  I 
said.  Oh  Lord  !  if  I  perish,  it  shall  be  at  the 
gate  of  thy  mercy,  for  if  thou  cast  me  into 
hell,  I  cannot  help  myself,  therefore  1  will 
give  up  my  soul,  iny  life,  and  all  into  thy 
holy  hands:  do  thy  pleasure  by  me,  thy 
judgments  are  just,  for  I  have  slighted  thy 
sweet  love,  and  have  slain  the  babe  of  grace. 
As  1  thus  sunk  down  into  death,  and  owned 
and  submitted  to  the  judgments  of  God,  my 
heart  was  broken,  which  before  was  hard ; 
and  it  pleased  my  merciful  Father  to  cause 
his  divine,  sweet  love,  to  spring  again  in  my 
hard,  dry  and  barren  soul,  as  a  spring  of  liv- 
ing water;  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of  God  was 
mightily  abated,  and  my  soul  felt  the  com- 
passionate bowels  of  a  tender  Saviour.  I  had 
living  hope  raised  in  my  mind  ;  yet  greater 
afflictions  came  afterwards,  so  that  I  may  say 
by  experience,  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  indeed,  that  leads  to  life;" 
and  I  have  cause  to  believe,  none  but  such  as 
are  made  willing  to  be  stripped  of  all  that 
belongs  to  self,  or  the  old  man,  and  become 
as  a  little  child,  can  rightly  or  truly  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate.  And  1  find  by  experience, 
that  no  vulture's  eye,  no  venomous  beast,  nor 
lofty  lion's  whelp,  can  look  into  or  tread  in  this 
holy  narrow  way,  although  it  is  our  king's 
highway.  Oh  !  the  longing  that  there  is  in 
my  soul,  that  all  might  consider  it. 

I  thought  all  was  well,  the  worst  is  now 
over,  and  1  am  again  taken  into  the  favour  of 
God ;  and  I  was  in  an  elevation  of  joy, 
though  inwardly  in  silence :  but  in  a  few 
days  my  soul  was  led  into  a  wilderness, 
where  there  was  no  way,  no  guide,  no  light, 
that  I  could  see,  but  darkness  such  as  might 
be  felt ;  for  the  horrors  of  it  were  such,  that 
when  it  was  night  I  wished  for  morning,  and 
when  it  was  morning  I  wished  for  evening. 
The  Lord  was  near,  but  I  knew  it  not ;  he 
had  brought  my  soul  into  the  wilderness,  and 
there  he  pleaded  with  me  by  his  fiery  law 
and  righteous  judgments.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  me,  which  burnt  as  an  oven 


in  my  bosom,  till  all  pride  and  vanity  were 
burnt  up,  my  former  delights  were  gone,  my 
old  heavens  were  passed  away  within  me,  as 
with  fire,  and  I  had  as  much  exercise  in  my 
mind  as  1  could  bear,  day  and  night,  for 
several  months,  and  not  a  drop  of  divine  com- 
fort. I  could  compare  my  heart  to  nothing, 
unless  it  were  a  coal  of  fire  or  a  hot  iron  ;  no 
hrokenness  or  tenderness  of  spirit,  although 
I  cried  to  God  continually,  yet  not  one  tear 
could  issue  from  my  eyes.  Oh  !  the  days  of 
sorrow  and  nights  of  anguish  that  I  went 
through;  no  tongue  can  utter  or  heart  con- 
ceive, which  hath  not  gone  through  the 
like.  I  could  have  wished  I  had  been  some 
other  creature,  that  I  might  not  have  known 
such  anguish  and  sorrow.  I  thought  all 
other  creatures  were  in  their  proper  places; 
but  my  troubles  were  aggravated  by  the 
strong  oppression  and  temptation  of  Satan, 
who  was  very  unwilling  to  lose  his  subject. 
So  he  raised  all  his  forces,  and  made  use  of 
all  his  armour,  which  he  had  in  the  house ; 
and  I  found  him  to  be  like  a  strong  man 
armed,  indeed,  for  he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
enter  into  resignation,  but  would  have  me 
look  into  mysteries  that  appertain  to  salva- 
tion, with  an  eye  of  carnal  reason ;  and  be- 
cause I  could  not  so  comprehend,  he  caused 
me  to  question  the  truth  of  all  things  that  are 
left  upon  record  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
would  have  persuaded  me  into  the  Jews' 
opinion  concerning  Christ. 

Many  other  baits  and  resting-places  he 
laid  before  me,  but  my  soul  hungered  after 
the  true  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  which  came 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  which  Christ  testi- 
fied of,  which  I  had  felt  near,  and  my  soul 
had  tasted  of  it.  Although  the  devil  prompt- 
ed me  with  his  temptations,  my  soul  could  not 
feed  upon  them,  but  cried  continually,  Thy 
presence,  oh  Lord  !  or  else  I  die.  Oh  !  let 
me  feel  thy  saving  arm,  or  else  I  perish. 
Oh  Lord  !  give  me  faith.  Thus  was  my  soul 
exercised  in  earnest  supplications  unto  God, 
night  and  day,  and  yet  1  went  about  my  out- 
ward occasions,  and  made  my  complaint  to 
none  but  God  only.  I  have  often  since  be- 
lieved, that  the  subtle  serpent  finds  suitable 
baits  for  any  soul  that  can  be  content  to  feed 
on  any  thing  below  the  enjoyment  of  God  ; 
so  having  known  the  terrors  of  God,  and  the 
subtle  wiles  of  Satan,  I  am  concerned  some- 
times to  persuade  people  to  repent,  and  to 
warn  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

All  my  faith  which  I  had  whilst  in  disobe- 
dience, proved  like  building  on  a  sandy  foun- 
dation. All  the  comfort  I  used  to  have  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  was  taken  away,  and 
I  durst  not  read  for  some  time,  because  it 
added  to  my  condemnation.  So  I  was  left  to 
depend  upon  God  alone,  who  caused  me  io 
feel  a  little  hope  at  times,  like  a  glimmering 
of  light  underneath  my  troubles,  whieli  was 
some  stay  to  my  mind  ;  ami  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  I  had  fallen  into  despair.  I  niuch 
desired  to  be  brou^^ht  through  m\  trouiiles 
the  right  way,  ami  not  to  shake  olF  or  get 
over  them  in  my  own  time.  1  had  not  free- 
dom to  wvdkc  known  my  condition  to  any 
person,  for  I  thought  if  the  Lonl  did  not  help 
mc,  in  vain  was  the  help  of  man  ;  and  I  have 
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sinoo  seen  it  was  well  I  did  not,  upon  several 
;u'ciH;iits.  1  ii>i;.;!it  have  come  to  a  loss,  as  it 
\\;;s  iUc  uill  (■;'  i!u-  J. Old  to  luimbie  me,  and 
to  tuni  lip  ar.d  lliiuw  down  all  that  which 
might  bo  mi|)iUi\l  to  man  or  self,  that  I  might 
know  tin-  worii  or  building  of  the  Lord  to  be 
raised  I'loni  tlio  loiuulation  of  his  own  power, 
where  tiiere  is  none  of  man's  building ;  that 
all  the  glory  might  be  given  to  him  alone. 

We  are  very  apt  to  say  in  efiect,  I  am  of 
Paul,  I  am  of  Apullos,  I  am  of  Cephas,  and  I  of 
Christ;  as  if  Christ  was  divided  :  but  the  Lord 
will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images ;  for,  as  thou,  my 
friend,  well  observest,  the  chief  that  we  ought 
to  labour  for,  is  to  make  people  sensible  of 
their  corruption,  to  direct  them  to  the  Word 
nigh,  and  to  be  good  examples  to  them.  So 
in  the  Lord's  time,  when  he  had  seen  my  suf- 
ering  of  that  fiery  kind  to  be  sufficient,  he  was 
pleased  to  cause  his  divine  love  to  flow  in  my 
bosom,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  the 
holy  spirit  of  divine  light  and  life  did  over- 
come my  soul.  Then  a  divine  sense  and 
understanding  was  given  me  to  know  the 
power,  atid  also  the  love  of  God,  in  sending 
his  only  Son  out  of  his  bosom  into  the  world, 
to  take  upon  him  a  body  of  flesh  ;  wherein 
he  went  through  the  whole  progress  of  sufl^er- 
ing,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  broke 
through,  and  opened  the  gates  of  death,  and 
repaired  the  breach  that  old  Adam  had  made 
between  God  and  man,  and  restored  the  path 
for  souls  to  come  to  God. 

The  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  my 
soul  sensible,  that  he  sent  the  spirit  of  his 
Son  again  into  my  heart,  in  order  to  lead  me 
through  the  progress  of  his  suffering  ;  that  as 
he  died  for  sin,  so  I  might  die  to  sin,  by  bear- 
ing the  daily  cross,  and  living  in  self-denial, 
humility,  and  obedience  to  God,  my  heavenly 
Father,  in  all  things  he  should  require  of  me. 
My  soul  witnessed  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  compared  to  water,  as  well  as  fire  ;  and 
I  saw  the  ministration  of  judgment  and  con- 
demnation had  a  glory  in  it,  which  made  way 
for  the  ministration  of  life ;  the  axe  of  God's 
word  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil  tree, 
and  my  soul  heard  the  voice  of  him  that 
preached  repentance,  that  called  for  the 
mountains  to  be  laid  low,  and  the  valleys  to 
be  raised:  viz.  the  mountains  of  my  natural 
temper,  that  a  plain  way  might  be  made  for 
the  ransomed  sou!  to  walk  in.  The  Lord  also 
showed  me  how  John  the  Baptist  came  to  be 
counted  the  greatest  prophet  that  was  born  of 
a  woman  :  viz.  because  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  rightly  termed  the 
mourner ;  and  how  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  greater  than  he  ;  that  is,  under 
his  ministration  only,  which  was  to  decrease; 
but  the  ministration  of  Jesus  was  to  increase ; 
v/hose  baptism  is  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire ;  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Paper. — M.  M.  Mongolfier,  paper  makers,  have,  it  is 
said,  substituted  wooden  chips  for  rags  in  their  manu- 
facture; and  besides  this,  they  expect  soon  to  have  on 
sale  a  wooden  pasteboard,  which  shall  be  impervious 
to  the  wet,  and  prove  an  economical  substitute  for  slate, 
in  the  covering  of  the  roofs  of  buildings. — AtheiKBum. 


Convinccment,  and  Religious  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  leading  the  national  estab- 
lished mode  of  worship. 

(Continued  from  page  87.) 
I  found  a  spirit  generally  prevail  among 
them,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  confident 
in  their  own  opinion,  and  condemning  with- 
out hearing  the  sentiments  of  others.  Oh  " 
how  doth  my  spirit  mourn  for  them,  under  a 
sense  of  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  a 
persuasion  of  the  applicableness  of  an  ancient 
language,  "The  piophets  prophesy  falsely, 
the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  the 
people  love  to  have  it  so ;  but  what  will  they 
do  in  the  end  thereof!" 

Being  appointed,  by  the  parish,  overseer 
this  year,  1  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  difficulties  many  of  the  poor 
laboured  under,  and  was  favoured  to  sympa- 
thise with  them  therein ;  and  I  had  often  to 
consider  the  manner  of  living  among  those  in 
superior  situations,  as  to  outward  things,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  gra- 
cious designs  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that 
some  should  live  luxuriously,  and  expend 
much  upon  superfluities,  while  so  many  fel- 
low creatures  were  in  want  of  the  comt'orts 
and  necessaries  of  life.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
great  evil,  and  my  spirit  was  often  bowed  in 
consideration  thereof ;  for  I  thought  that  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  extravagant 
living  of  others,  was  one  cause  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Most  High  being  at  this  time  so 
awfully  executed  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. It  was  often  the  secret  breathing  of 
my  spirit,  that  the  people  of  this  land,  instead 
of  applying  to  carnal  weapons,  which  was 
now  pretty  general  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  trusting  to  the  multitude  of  their  hosts, 
might  endeavour  to  avert  the  threatened  in- 
dignation before  it  came  home,  by  turning 
every  one  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  their  whole  hearts,  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  content 
themselves  with  a  moderate  way  of  living,  as 
becomes  the  followers  of  Him,  who  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

A  FEW  SERIOUS  aUEHIES   AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Addressed  to  the  high  professors  of  religion 
in  this  day,  by  one  who  was  long  in  the 
profession,  but  knew  not  the  power,  till  it 
pleased  the  Lord,  by  the   ministry  and 
writings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  to 
direct  him  where  alone  the  power  is  to  be 
known,  within. 
What  is  a  true  Christian? 
Is  it  one  who  assents  to  and  believes  cer- 
tain facts,  as  recorded  in  holy  writ,  and  forms 
certain  principles  and  opinions  thereupon; 
producing  perhaps  a  partial  reformation,  an 
abstaining  tVom  the  grosser  pollutions  of  sin, 
but  denying  the  possibility  of  a  total  cleans- 
ing and  freedom  from  sin  in  this  world  ?  Or 
is  it  one  who  knows,  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth,  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a 
new  birth  unto  righteousness;  a  being  born 
again,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
fiesh,  nor  of  man,  but  of  God  1  "  For,"  says 


our  blessed  Lord,  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  A  man  may  know  with  Nicodemus, 
and  confess,  that  Christ  is  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  he  may  be  able  to  talk  much 
about  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  fancy 
himself  secure  by  imputation,  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  new  birth  so  essentially 
necessary?  What  can  all  his  wisdom  and 
understanding  teach  him?  Nay,  he  cannot 
come  into  the  new  birth  till  all  is  parted 
with.  The  very  nature  of  the  thing  implies 
a  beginning  again,  a  life  as  different  from  his 
former  as  light  from  darkness.  "  Ye  were 
sometime  darkness,"  says  Paul,  "but  now 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord."  Now  he  who 
knows  this  new  birth,  not  a  change  of  opi- 
nion, not  a  comprehending  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  in  his  understanding,  or  joining  this 
or  that  society,  but  who  knows  the  tiling  it- 
self; not  the  name,  not  the  imaginations  con- 
cerning it,  but  the  nature,  the  life,  the  essence; 
will  such  a  man  be  like  what  he  was  bHfore  ? 

The  forerunner  of  our  Lord  expressly  fold 
his  hearers,  when  preparing  them  for  the 
gospel  dispensation,  "  The  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees,  and  every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire."  What  tree  and  what  root  is 
there  meant?  Is  it'outward  or  inward?  Who 
can  answer  that,  but  he  who  hath  felt  the 
axe,  and  the  destruction  in  a  measure  of  the 
corrupt  tree?  "His  fan  is  in  his  hand,"  he 
adds,  "  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor;"  (mark  "thoroughly,")  what  will  re- 
main then?  O!  that  professors  were  con- 
cerned to  know,  and  willing  to  part  with  all 
that  stands  in  the  Vi'a)',  that  they  may  know 
indeed  what  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  purged, 
instead  of  denying  the  possibility  of  it;  for  it 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  oppose  or  deny  the 
power  of  Christ. 

Christ  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart ;"  but  modern  Christians,  as  they  would 
be  thought,  say,  there  is  no  purity  of  heart, 
but  it  is  and  must  remain  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked.  Again  it  is 
said,  "  who  brings  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean?"  That  the  heart  is  naturally  un- 
clean is  allowed,  but  hath  not  the  Lord  pro- 
mised to  cleanse  his  people  from  all  their 
uncleanness?  (mark,  all)  what  uncleanness  will 
then  remain  ?  Some  attempt  to  excu.se  them- 
selves by  what  Paul  once  experienced  :  "  The 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh  ;  a  law  in  the  members  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  the  mind."  That 
Paul  once  felt  that,  is  allowed  ;  but  did  he  not 
after  say,  "  There  is  no  corKiemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit?"  and  did 
he  not  say,  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
had  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin;  and 
how  could  they  who  were  dead  unto  sin  live 
any  longer  therein?"  Doth  he  not  again  say, 
"  I  am  dead  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live, 
yet  not  I,  (not  natural  sinful  self,)  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me?"  "I  will  dwell  in  them,  and 
walk  in  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;"  and  will  the 
Lord  dwell  in  an  unholy  place  ?  As  soon 
would  light  dwell  with  darkness.  Satan  can 
indeed  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
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lisihf,  vca,  be,  as  God,  siltoth  in  \he  tompio 
of  Goii.  sliowinjT  himself  that  lio  is  God.  The 
imagining  part  u\  niau  is  sure  to  ho  doccivod, 
and  worslnp  the  appeaianco  instead  of  the 
reality;  for  the  world  hy  wisdo;!),  man  hy  liis 
natural  or  humanly  acquiiod  ahiHtios,  knew 
not  nor  ever  can  know  God.  "  1 1  any  nian," 
says  Paul,  "  will  he  wise,  let  hir.i  l'n>!  beeomc 
a  fool,"  that  liis  old  eye  may  be  eiosed.  and 
the  new  eye.  which  alone  eaii  disrern  the 
things  of  Gc'd.  may  he  openov!. 

Again.  Christ  saith,  "  He  ye  perleet.  even 
as  your  Fatiier  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
But  modern  Christians,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, sav  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfec- 
tion. O  that  they  would  consider  whom  they 
oppose  by  so  saying  I 

Doth  liot  Paul  desire  those  to  wiiom  he  was 
writing,  to  cleanse  themselves  from  all  fiilhi- 
ness  of  llesh  and  spirit,  pertecling  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  pray  that  others 
may  be  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will 
of  God?  What  does  such  plain  express  lan- 
guage mean?  O  the  subtilily  of  that  serpent, 
who  can  reason  and  argue  the  true  meaning 
away;  and  O  the  lamentable  estate  of  those 
that  are  so  deceived  by  him,  who  are  sitting 
down  at  ease,  with  the  vain  imagination  that 
what  Christ  hath  done,  as  they  suppose  for 
them,  will  be  sufficient ;  without  experiencing 
the  work  in  them  ;  who  having  eyes  see  not, 
and  ears  hear  not,  in  the  true  spiritual  sense. 

Again,  Christ  saith,  "  Swear  not  at  all  ;" 
but  modern  Christians  say,  we  may  swear  in 
some  cases.  We  will  reason  about  Christ's 
words,  and  judge  ourselves  what  they  mean  ; 
how  far  they  are  to  be  obeyed  or  not.  Though 
James  says,  "  Above  all  things,  my  brethren, 
swear  not."'  Yet  ye  say.  We  may  swear 
such  and  such  oaths.  O  poor  Christendom, 
how  is  thy  gold  become  dim  ! 

Again,  Christ  saith,  "  Whosoever  he  be  of 
you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple ;  but  now  Christians 
can  keep  all ;  their  own  wisdom,  their  own 
wills,  the  favour  of  the  world,  its  riches  and 
friendships,  its  fashions  and  customs  ;  though 
our  Lord  saith,  "  Whoever  is  the  friend  of 
the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God  ;"  and  Paul 
says,  "  If  I  yet  please  them,  I  am  not  the 
I  servant  of  Christ." 

_4  feiD  Reasons  for  leaving  the  National 
Esiablisked  Mode  of  Worship,  addressed 
principally  to  those  who  attend  at  the  place 

1    called  St.  Giles''s  church,  Reading. 

"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

1  Thes.  V.  21. 
Friends, — My  mind  hath  been  much  exer- 
cised at  times,  since  I  separated  from  your 
communion,  with  desires  for  your  real  ad- 
vancement in  the  spirit  and  power  of  that  re- 
ligion you  make  profession  of ;  and  being  per- 
suaded there  are  those  among  you  who  do 
really  desire  to  know  the  truth,  I  feel  a  re- 
levved  concern  to  salute  these,  in  a  degree,  I 
lope,  of  true  gospel  love ;  and  to  offer  to 
^our  serious  consideration,  the  reasons  which 
nduced  me  to  .separate  from  your  society. 
Truly,  friends,  there  were  many  ties,  which 
learly  united  me  to  you ;  and  very  unwilling 


I  I  was  for  a  considerable  time,  to  believe  that 
I  those  things  I  had  been  engaged  in,  and  so 
'  highly  esteemed,  were  not  what  tliey  had 
appeared  lo  he;  but,  as  I  earnestly  desired  to 
know  the  truth,  whatever  it  might  cost  me, 
I  felt  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
the  fine  buildings  and  plausible  appearances 
were  shaken.  I  became  sensible,  that  the 
tree  must  iirst  be  made  good,  before  the 
fruit  could  be  good ;  a  doctrine  essentially 
diflerent  from  what  I  had  heard  of  men, 
even  of  men  highly  esteemed  ;  by  whom  I 
was  taught,  that  deliverance  from  sin  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  this  life  ;  and  was  hearing 
day  after  day,  the  uniform  acknowledgment 
of  "  being  miserable  sinners,  having  no 
health,"  &c.  which  I  found,  by  the  manifest- 
ations of  that  spirit  which  "  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,"  (1  Cor.  xii.  7,)  and 
which  discovers  the  secret  things  of  darkness, 
to  be  not  agreeable,  but  contrary,  to  the 
scriptures  of  truth,  which  expressly  declare, 
that  the  great  Author  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion "  came  to  save  his  people  from  their 
sins,"  (Matt.  i.  21,)  and  not  in  them:  a  very 
essential  difference.  This  I  believe  must  be 
experimentally  known,  feeling  sin  to  be  the 
great  disease  of  the  soul,  the  alone  cause  of 
separation  from  the  Most  High,  iti  whom 
alone  true  happiness  is  found.  I  was  sensible 
that  while  sin  remained,  the  separation  must 
continue,  there  being  "no  communion  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  (2  Cor,  vi.  14,)  nor  could  that 
gracious  promise  be  fulfilled,  "  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people,"  (2  Cor. 
vi.  16;)  for  the  apostle  says,  "Ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  the  temple  of  God  is 
holy,"  (1  Cor.  iii.  17.) 

Further,  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  sent 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  describing 
the  nature  and  effects  of  his  Master's  king- 
dom, says,  "  Now  (mark,  now)  is  the  axe  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  every  tree  that  bring- 
eth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire,"  (Matt.  iii.  10.)  This  is  a 
language  surely  implying  a  complete,  effectual 
cleansing  from  all  the  pollutions  of  sins,  even 
now  in  this  life.  Our  Lord  himself  uniformly, 
in  all  his  discourses,  inculcated  this  doctrine. 
In  that  most  excellent  sermon  on  the  mount, 
(Matt.  V.  6,  7,)  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
righteousness  superior  to  that  of  the  law ; 
for,  says  he,  "  except  your  righteousness  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  What  language  can  be 
plainer?  And  that  he  did  not  mean  an  ima- 
ginary, merely  imputed  righteousness,  as  I 
fear  many  vainly  suppose,  is  evident  from  the 
conclusion  ;  where  he  draws  the  comparison 
between  those  who  hear,  and  do  his  sayings, 
and  them  who  hear,  and  do  them  not ;  there- 
by fully  establishing  the  possibility  of  doing 
them.  And  if  due. attention  is  paid  to  every 
part  of  that  discourse,  I  think  it  must  be  ob- 
vious, that  they  who  are  of  the  happy  nuin- 
ber,  who  not  only  hear,  but  do  those  sayings, 
and  whom  our  Lord  likens  to  a  building  upon 
a  rock,  on  which  they  are  able  to  withstand 
all  opposition,  will  not  be  miserable  sinners. 


doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  having  no 
health  in  them,  &c.  but  will  know  a  right- 
eousness wrought  in  them  far  superior  lo  that 
of  the  law.  For,  as  the  outward  law,  written 
on  tables  of  stone,  took  cognizance  of  out- 
ward actions,  the  law  of  Christ,  vvritten,  as 
the  apostle  says,  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart,  reaches  to  the  root,  and  source  of  ac- 
tion :  for,  whereas  the  law  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  Christ  forbids  being  angry 
without  cause.  Again,  the  law  said,  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery ;"  Christ  forbids 
lust,  thus  striking  at  the  root.  The  cause 
being  removed,  the  consequence  or  effect 
must  unavoidably  be  done  away.  Once 
more,  the  law  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  ;  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Christ 
says,  "  Resist  not  evil,  love  your  enemies,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you  ;"  with  much 
more  of  like  import,  which  many  who  profess 
to  follow  him,  seem  to  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to;  as  though  it  was  an  indifferent  mat- 
ter, whether  they  do  them  or  not.  But  it 
may  be  well  for  such  to  consider  whether  our 
Lord  would  have  said.,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
if  he  did  not  mean  they,  should  be  so,  and 
whether  they  who  do  as  he  there  exhorts, 
will  not  be  perfect.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  possible  to  deduce  any  other  inferi?nce 
without  grossly  wresting  the  scripture.  "  Ye 
are  my  friends,"  said  he,  at  another  time, 
"  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you,"  (John  xv.  14.)  "  He  that  loveth  me 
keepeth  my  commandments,"  (John  xiv.  21.) 
"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord  (that  call  me  master  and  honour  me 
with  their  lips),  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven,"  (Matt.  vii.  21.) 
"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them,"  (John  xiii.  17.)  For  if  the  simple 
belief  of  Christ's  sufferings,  resurrection,  &:c. 
be  sufficient  to  save,  to  what  purpose  was  all 
his  discourses,  wherein  he  repeatedly  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  a  being 
born  again?  which  certainly  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  change  of  opinion,  a  per- 
suasion of  the  judgment,  and  a  partial  re- 
formation. For  as  ho  said  to  Nicodemus, 
"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit," 
(John  iii.  6,)  it  obviously  follows,  that  thev 
who  are  really  born  of  the  spirit,  will  he  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  spirit.  Old  things 
will  be  passed  away,  and  all  things  become 
new,  and  all  of  God.'  "  A  little  leaven  leaven- 
eth  the  whole  lump,"  (Luke  xiii.  •21.')  "  New- 
wine  must  be  put  into  new  heitles."  (  Mark  ii. 
22;)  with  many  other  siiriililudes.  pl  iiniy  im- 
plying the  necessity  of  a  (olal,  el]'>  etual 
change.  Again,  to  e<nifirni  tins  great  and 
necessary  truth,  of  freedom  iVoni  sin,  he  says 
to  his  di.sciples,  "  If  \e  eoniuuie  in  niy  word, 
then  are  ye  mv  disciph-^  indeed,  and  \  <>  .sjiall 
kn.)W  llie'lrulli,  and  iIk-  trulii  siiall  n:ake  vou 
free,"  and,  lo  reprove  llieir  carnal  ideas  oi  a 
temporal  oiiluard  freedom,  he  adds,  Ho 
that  coinmiKelh  sin,  is  the  ser\aiit  of  sin, 
and  if  the  son  shall  maki^  \  on  tree,  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed."  (.) oh n  viii.'      .  \c.V  That 


THE  FRIEND. 


tliis  fiocdom  from  sin,  even  from  the  power, 
;is  woll  iis  the  sjuilt,  is  to  be  known  in  this 
lile,  is  certified  ajjain,  by  his  saying  of 
tliose  wlio  die  in  their  sins,  "  Whitiier  I  go, 
ye  cannot  come,"  (John  viii.  21.)  Now  if  de- 
liverance from  sin  is  not  known  in  this  life, 
wo  must  of  necessity  die  in  our  sins.  There- 
fore it  matters  not  what  knowledge  a  man 
hath,  what  is  his  faith,  or  what  profession  he 
hath  made,  if  he  hath  not  known  deliverance 
from  sin.  This  is  a  point  so  important,  and 
a  mistake  therein  liable  to  such  baneful  con- 
sequences, that  I  am  induced  to  dwell  upon 
it,  knowing  tVom  my  own  experience,  how 
prevailing  is  the  contrary  opinion.  Nor  is  it 
strange,  that  people  should  prefer  and  indulge 
the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  without 
the  power  thereof  being  subdued.  We  natu- 
rally love  ease,  an  ease  which  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  decidedly  against.  So  close  does  it 
apply,  that  it  is,  in  our  Lord's  own  words,  as 
cutting  off  a  right  hand,  and  plucking  out  a 
right  eye.  (Matt.  vi.  29,  30.)  "  Whosoever," 
says  he  again,  and  again,  "  doth  not  bear  his 
cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple." (Luke  xiv.  27.)  The  apostle  bears 
testimony  to  this  important  truth,  where  he 
says,  "They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts."  (Gal. 
V.  24.)  Surely  if  lusts  and  affections,  the 
very  root  and  seed  of  sin,  are  slain,  what  can 
remain  thereof?  In  another  place  he  says, 
"  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein?"  (Rom.  vi.  2.)  Another 
apostle  saith,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth 
in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born 
of  God.  (1  John  iii.  9.) 

PRAYEU. 

The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habita- 
tion, the  prayers  of  the  saints,  as  precious 
incense,  ariseth  up  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb.  Prayer,  at  this  day,  in  pure 
resignation,  is  a  precious  place  ;  the  trumpet 
is  sounded,  the  call  goes  forth  to  the  church, 
that  she  gather  to  the  place  of  pure  inward 
prayer,  and  her  habitatii  ri'  is  safe.  Our 
primitive  Friends,  through  many  tribulations, 
were  gathered  into  the  stale  of  true  worship- 
pers, and  had  fellowship  in  that  which  is 
pure ;  and  as  one  was  inwardly  moved  to 
kneel  down  in  their  assemblies,  and  publicly 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  those  in  the 
harmony  of  united  exercise  then  present 
joined  in  the  prayer.  May  we  look  unto  the 
Rock  from  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  re- 
member that  to  unite  in  worship  is  a  union 
in  i)rayer,  and  that  prayer  acceptable  to  the 
Father  is  only  in  a  mind  truly  sanctified, 
where  the  sacred  name  is  kept  holy,  and  the 
heart  resigned  to  do  his  will  on  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven.  "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will  in  my  name,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 
you."  Now  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for 
as  we  ought,  but  as  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  open 
and  direct  our  minds ;  and  as  we  faithfully 
yield  to  its  influences,  our  prayers  are  in  the 


will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  fails  not  to 
grant  that  which  his  own  Spirit,  through  his 
children,  asketh  ;  thus  preservation  from  sin 
is  known,  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness  are 
brought  forth  by  such  who  inwardly  unite  in 
prayer.  How  weighty  are  our  solemn  meet- 
ings when  the  name  of  Christ  is  kept  holy. 

This  is  a  just  illustration  of  prayer  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  Lord's  children,  and  must 
forcibly  point  out  to  all  who  thus  engage  in 
this  solemn  act,  the  necessity  of  assurance 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  leads  them 
therein  ;  that  by  reverently  keeping  close  to 
it,  and  guarding  against  the  presentations  of 
the  creaturely  imagination,  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  between  their  own  indi- 
vidual desires  and  aspirations,  and  the  putting 
forth  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  for 
vocal  supplication  unto  him  on  behalf  of  the 
people ;  offerings  being  thus  made  in  the 
Divine  will,  the  spirits  of  the  truly  living 
worshippers  can  unite  therein  as  a  holy  con- 
fluence of  spiritual  adoration  and  incense, 
graciously  regarded  by  him  who  sees  through 
every  thought  and  motion  of  the  mind. — 
From  '  Brief  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Friends.'' 

Punishment  of  Death  in  Austria. — During 
the  time  that  Ferdinand  has  been  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  blood  of  not  one 
of  his  millions  of  Austrian  subjects  has  flowed 
upon  the  scaffold.  One  man  was  condemned 
to  death  for  murder,  in  the  second  year  after 
his  accession  ;  but  his  heart  revolted  against 
the  barbarous  punishment  which  the  law  still 
retains  for  that  offence,  and  he  commuted  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life — a  punish- 
ment equally  coercive  with  death,  but  which 
gives  the  offender  opportunity  and  induce- 
ment to  repentance  ;  and  does  not  destroy  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  salutary  notion  of 
the  sacredness  of  life,  which  princes  and 
legislators  should  ever  cultivate  and  guard. 

WOMAN'S  KINDNESS. 

F.  Grummet,  M.  P.,  relates  the  following 
incident,  which  occurred  while  he  was  pass- 
ing through  a  small  village  near  Rochfort,  as 
a  prisoner  under  a  military  escort.  It  will 
show,  to  those  acquainted  only  with  modern 
customs,  the  value  of  the  kindness  formerly 
practised,  in  washing  the  feel  of  strangers. 
St.  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  deeds  of  kind- 
ness which  especially  recommended  aged 
widows  to  the  kindness  of  the  church,  says, 
"  If  she  have  lodged  strangers,  if  she  have 
washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved 
the  afflicted,"  &c. 

"  I  had  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  canvass 
for  my  feet,  which  were  much  blistered,  and 
extremely  sore;  but  this  was  soon  worn  out,, 
and  I  sufTered  dreadfully.  About  noon,  we 
halted  in  the  market-place  of  a  small  town, 
bearing  every  mark  of  antiquity — I  think  it 
was  Melle — to  rest  and  refresh.  To  escape 
the  sun,  I  look  my  seal  on  an  old  tea  chest, 
standing  in  front  of  a  huckster's  shop,  and 
removed  my  tattered  moccasins.  Whilst 
doing  this,  an  elderly  lady  came  out  of  the 
shop,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  very 


prettily  dressed,  and  "  Pauvre  gar(;on  !" — 
"  Pauvre  prisonnier  !"  were  uttered  by  both,. 
The  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  looked  at 
my  lacerated  feet,  and  then,  without  saying 
a  word,  returned  to  the  house.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  reappeared  ;  but  her  finery  had 
been  taken  off,  and  she  carried  a  large  bowS 
of  warm  water  in  her  hands.  Jn  a  m<jment 
the  bowl  was  placed  before  me,  she  motioned 
me  to  put  in  my  feet,  which  I  did,  and  down 
she  went  upon  her  knees,  and  washed  them 
in  the  most  tender  manner.  Oh  1  what  lux- 
ury was  that  half  hour  !  The  elder  female 
brought  me  food,  while  the  younger,  having 
performed  her  office,  wrapped  up  my  feel  in 
soft  linen,  and  then  fitted  on  a  pair  of  her 
mother's  shoes. 

"Hail,  Woman,  hail!  last  form'd  in  Ede.Vs  howers, 
'Midst  humming  streams,  und  fragrance-brcalhing^ 
flowers  ; 

Thou  an,  'mid  light  and  gloom,  throuisrh  good  and  ill,. 
Creator's  glory — man's  cliief  blessing  still. 
Thou  calm'st  our  thoughts,  as  halevons  calm  the  sea, 
Sooth'st  in  distress,  when  servile  minions  flee  ; 
And,  oh  !  without  thy  sun-brighl  smiles  below, 

"  During  the  process  above  menttonsd, 
numbers  had  collected  round,  and  stood  si- 
lently witnessing  so  angelic  an  act  of  charity. 
'  Eulalie'  heeded  them  not  ;  but  when  her 
task  was  finished,  she  raised  her  head,  and  a 
sweet  smile  of  gratified  pleasure  beamed  on 
her  face." 

Brotherly  Affection. — An  instance  of  true 
brotherly  affection,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
say  is  rather  rare  in  these  times,  occurred 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  Shrewsbury  fair.  A  small 
farmer  had  brought  some  sheep  to  dispose  of, 
and  after  remaining  in  the  fair  for  some  time, 
he  was  applied  to  by  several  "  buyers,"  and 
offered  sundry  sums  of  money  for  the  sheep,! 
which  were  refused  by  the  farmer,  because, 
as  he  observed,  the  "  offers"  were  below  the 
market  price. — After  remaining  for  a  con- 
siderable lime  without  another  cl)ance  of  sale 
from  those  who  know  how  to  bid  where  they 
think  money  is  wanting,  a  gentleman,  ele 
gantly  attired,  stepped  up,  and  asked  tht 
price  of  the  sheep,  and  was  answered  27s.  £ 
head.    The  gentleman  pressed  for  a  few  mo 
ments  a  reduction  in  the  price,  though  evi 
dently  labouring    under  strange  emotions 
when  the  poor  farmer  gave  utterance  to  hi 
feelings  in  the  following  language  : — "  I  hnv 
a  large  family  at  home,  and  have  struggle 
for  many  years  to  keep  my  head  above  watei 
but  (he  continued,  with  a  look  of  despondenc} 
I  cannot  hold  out  much  longer."    "  Well 
said  the  stranger,  "  I  will  give  you  40s. 
head  for  them  (drawing  from  his  pocket 
roll  of  bills),  and  will  also  provide  for  yoi 
family."    The  farmer  looked  confounded  f 
a  time,  till  the  stranger  revealed  himself 
his  brother,  who  had  made  a  fortune,  a 

resided  at    Hall,  in  affluence,  in  t 

neighbourhood.  It  appeared,  that  as  t 
gentleman  was  walking  through  the  fair, 
observed  the  farmer,  and  recognised  him 
his  brother,  though  he  had  left  his  home 
twenty  years,  and  was  supposed  to  have  d 
many  years  ago. 
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Egvi't. — Statue  of  Mcmnon — Mosques. 

From  Buckiiighanrs  I'^'^'^^^^"'*-  n-P'Tl'i'  '"iJi-        New  York 

Still  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Thebes,  the  lecturer  proceeds: — 

The  last  subject  that  remains  to  be  de- 
scribeJ  is  the  Statue  of  Memnon  ;  famous,  as 
we  have  said,  for  utterinji;  certain  musical 
sounds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  the  statue  might  be  set  down  as  a 
fable, did  it  rest  solely  on  Egyptian  authority; 
but  poets,  historians,  orators  and  scholars, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  concur  in  gravely 
stating  it  as  a  fact,  known  to  some  of  thetn 
as  eye-witnesses,  and  repeated  by  others  with 
every  air  of  truth.  Even  Juvenal,  no  be- 
liever in  superstitious  fables,  bears  the  same 
testimony,  as  does  Strabo,  whose  name  is  re- 
corded on  the  base  of  the  statue  as  one  of 
those  who  had  himself  heard  the  sound. 
There  are  perhaps  not  less  than  two  hundred 
such  names,  with  the  declaration  written  over, 
"  I  heard  Memnon."  One  of  these  testimo- 
nies is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  in  a  Greek 
epigramatic  verse.  The  writer  seems  to 
have  been  the  commander  of  a  Roman  cohort 
on  its  way  to  Siene.  His  name  was  Felix.  It 
declares  that  he  came  there  with  his  wife 
Agrippina  and  his  daughter  Festina,  to  hear 
Menmon  ;  that  when  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  first 
struck  the  lips  of  the  statue,  the  whole  com- 
pany stood  ia  breathless  expectation,  and  all 
agreed  as  to  the  fact  of  its  uttering  a  sound, 
though  they  did  not  agree  precisely  as  to 
what  that  sound  resembled.  The  officer  him- 
seir  thought  it  was  as  if  metal  had  fallen  up- 
on stone;  his  wife  said  it  seemed  to  her  like 
the  sound  of  a  lute ;  while  their  daughter  in- 
sisted that  it  was  like  the  snapping  of  the 
string  of  a  lyre.  The  difFerence  is  not  mate- 
rial, and  rather  goes  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
they  all  did  hear  a  musical  or  metallic  sound 
of  some  sort. 

That  the  whole  matter  was  a  contrivance 
of  the  priests,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  for  ever  since  they  and  their  supersti- 
tion were  put  down  by  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the 
statue  has  remained  obstinately  silent.  There 
have  been  various  speculations   as  to  the 


cause  of  so  singular  a  phenomenon.  Hum- 
boldt and  Herschel  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  some  aperture  in  the  stone,  near  the  lips 
of  the  figure,  from  which,  when  the  cold  ajr 
which  had  entered  in  the  night  was  driven  by 
the  caloric  freely  and  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  Sienite,  its  escape  caused  the  sounds 
which  produced  so  much  astonishment  among 
the  ignorant  multitude.  In  confirmation  of 
which  theory  Humboldt  found,  in  Africa,  a 
certain  kind  of  stones  which  were  called 
"  musical."  But  there  is  one  fatal  objection 
to  this  theory.  If  the  sound  was  thus  caused 
by  a  natural  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  it  would 
still  continue;  whereas  for  centuries  it  has 
been  unknown.  The  latest  and  most  probable 
solution  is  that  given  by  Wilkinson,  who  re- 
sided many  years  in  Thebes.  This  gentle- 
man, resolving  to  investigate  for  himself, 
clitnbed  up  into  the  lap  of  the  statue,  (which 
is  in  a  sitting  posture,)  and  thence  could  per- 
ceive a  metallic  plate  inserted  into  the  breast; 
and  he  supposed  that  an  Egyptian  priest  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  arm,  and  while  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  were  eagerly  intent 
upon  the  lips  of  the  figure,  struck  the  plate 
with  a  metal  rod.  This  agrees  very  well 
with  the  nature  of  the  sound  described.  To 
judge  the  better  of  the  effect,  he  placed  some 
Arabs  below,  while  he  struck  the  iron  plate 
with  a  stafi",  and  then  asked  them  if  they 
heard  any  sound  ?  They  answered  "Yes;  you 
were  striking  brass." 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  the  body  of  a 
man  could  have  been  concealed  beneath  the 
arm  of  the  statue?  That  question  would  show 
that  the  enquirer  did  not  take  into  his  mind  a 
just  conception  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sta- 
tue. 1  will  mention  one  fact  respecting  it, 
which  may  tend  to  correct  this  error.  The 
old  Latin  proverb,  "  Ex  pede  Hercuhm" 
"  from  the  size  of  his  foot  you  may  tell  the 
stature  of  Hercules,"  will  exactly  apply  here. 
I  stood  on  the  pedestal,  on  tiie  same  plane 
with  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of  Memnon,  and 
found  myself  unable  to  see  over  the  instep; 
and  I  am  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height ; 
so  that  my  eye  must  be  about  five  feet  seven 
from  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the  figure  is 
in  due  proportion  to  these  dimensions  of  the 
foot.  The  knee  is  higher  from  the  ground 
than  the  front  of  the  gallery  of  this  church; 
and  the  whole  statue  can  be  distinctly  seen  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  appears 
to  be  about  eighty  feet  in  height ;  but  as  the 
figure  is  in  a  silting  posture,  its  height,  were 
it  erect,  may  safely  he  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feel. 

The  statue  of  Memnon  was  originally  of 
one  single  stone  of  rose  coloured  granite,  and 
was  removed  into  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
the  city  of  Thebes  ;  an  astonishing  example  [ 


of  the  power  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
moving  heavy  masses  of  stone,  in  which  thev 
surpassed  all  other  nations  of  the  world.  Tho 
head  was  broken  oft',  and  lay  on  the  ground ; 
but  Belzoni  succeeded  in  removing  and  trans- 
porting it  to  England,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Such  are  the  three  existing  remains  of  the 
far  famed  city  of  Thebes;  and  certainly,  if 
the  other  buildings  and  monuments  of  the 
city  corresponded  in  any  degree  with  these, 
you  will  readily  confess  that  it  was  deserving 
of  the  name  of  Hecatompylos  and  Diospolis; 
that  it  was  not  unworthy  of  being  named  even 
in  the  inspired  strains  of  a  divine  prophet; 
and  that,  in  size  and  grandeur,  it  was  proba- 
bly unequalled  by  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

The  sixth  lecture  on  Egypt  treats  of  its 
condition  in  modem  times;  iVum  which  we 
extract  as  follows  : — 

MOSQUES. 

These  buildings  are,  in  the  East,  what 
churches  are  with  us,  the  established  places  of 
public  worship;  but  far  more  numerous  than 
I  observe  them  in  this  city,  and  in  this  country 
generally,  although  I  believe  that  in  this  re- 
spect you  surpass  any  other  Christian  nation, 
iii  proportion  to  your  population.  There  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  the  great  multitude  of 
mosques  which  are  every  where  found  in  the 
cities  of  the  East.  The  practice  of  attending 
the  mosque  is  there  universal.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  enters  the  mosque  every 
day  of  their  lives;  and  he  who  should  omit  to 
do  so,  would  be  considered  by  every  body  as 
an  outcast  from  society.  False  as  their  reli- 
gion is,  they  pay  it  the  greatest  external  re- 
spect ;  and  I  must,  in  candour,  admit  that  it 
appears  to  exert  far  more  influence  on  iheir 
conduct  than  does  ours  on  us,  though  demon- 
stiatively  divine ;  and  particularly  in  this 
matter  of  proportioning  the  number  of  the 
places  of  public  worship  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  population,  the  Alahomedans  set  us  an 
example  which  we  might  witli  advantage 
follow.  Their  mosques,  of  course,  ditler 
greatly  iti  size.  Some  will  not  hold  even  two 
hundred  people  ;  but  fiom  tlitso  diminutive 
dimensions,  they  increase  (ill  we  come  up  to 
the  Mosque  of  Floweis,  cieclcil  oy  Sultan 
Selim,  which  will  conl.iin  Uuiy  ihousand 
people  beneath  its  dome.  This  iiuiginficent 
building  covers  an  an-a  greater  than  that  of 
St.  Peters  at  Ron)c\  wiiiie  iis  a; cluu.cliue  is 
at  the  same  lime  ol'  llu;  most  i-osily  ar.J  gor- 
geous cluuacler.  Tins,  in  fad,  is  a  pocu- 
iiaiity  whicii  every  \\\\cvv  niaiks  llu-sl\leof 
sacred  au-lulcclurc  la  \  \w  I'.asi  ;  liu-  M.ilioni- 
medan  toinples  surpass  all  oiIkms  \\\  iho 
exceeding   lichness  and  mulliludo  of  their 
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clal>nrat(>  oi  namciils ;  but  llioy  do  not,  lilie 
thi>  (.'ailiulic  i-ai!u>.lrals,  o\!ublt'cithcr  painting 
or  j-talt;ai'_\-  :  ikmiIhm'  is  tacro  music  heard,  or 
pew  or  cushioti  to  he;  seen.  The  whole  in- 
terior of  the  biiiUling  jircsents  one  wide  apart- 
ment, with  a  marble  pavement  below,  and  a 
lofty  dome  above.  In  this  respect,  it  is  more 
rigidly  simple  than  the  plainest  Quaker  meet- 
ing :  but  tlie  eOoct  is  solemn  and  sublime. 
One  immediately  feels  that  the  place  needs 
no  adornment. 

The  mode  of  worship,  though  equally 
simple,  has  much  which  renders  it  impressive 
to  a  European  eye.  False  as  is  the  Mahom- 
medan  system,  it  is  here  that  its  superiority 
appears  over  the  yet  more  false  delusions  of 
heathen  idolatry.  Enter  a  temple  in  Hindos- 
tan,  and  you  are  at  once  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  endless  ceremonials  of  the 
worship  and  the  horrid  aspect  of  the  deities. 
The  mind  is  scared  and  shocked  at  all  it  sees. 
But  in  a  Mahommedan  place  of  worship,  you 
see  a  vast  and  solemn  temple,  without  image 
or  picture  of  any  kind.  The  worshippers 
enter  with  a  grave  countenance,  and  imme- 
diately stoop  down,  and  like  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  take  their  shoes  from  off  their 
feet.  Throughout  the  East,  the  uncovering 
of  the  feet  conveys  the  same  impression  of 
reverence  as  is  signified  among  us  by  uncover- 
ing the  head.  This  the  Turks  never  do.  The 
turban  is  never  removed,  not  even  in  pre- 
sence of  the  sultan.  Beneath  the  slippers, 
however,  which  are  always  left  at  the  door  of 
the  mosque,  they  wear  a  sort  of  morocco 
boot,  or  rather  stocking,  (for  the  sole  and  the 
upper  leather  are  of  one  piece,)  which  is  re- 
tained upon  the  foot.  Each  person  takes  in 
his  hand  a  small  carpet,  on  which  he  kneels 
down  alone,  and  repeats  his  prayers  in  a  low 
voice,  but  audible  to  any  one  who  chances  to 
be  near,  say  within  one  or  two  yards  ;  not 
farther.  During  this  act  of  worship,  he  some- 
times touches  the  pavement  with  his  forehead, 
as  did  the  patriarchs  of  old.  He  then  waits 
for  the  Imaum,  by  whiih  name  they  distin- 
guish the  public  teacher,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  preacher.  He'  stands  in  a  rostrum 
or  pulpit,  but  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
difference  of  dress  from  those  to  whom  he 
speaks.  The  sermon  is  on  some  text  of  the 
Koran,  or  from  some  commentary  on  the 
sacred  book,  or  perhaps  from  some  incident 
in  the  teacher's  own  experience.  The  address 
consists  mainly  of  moral  doctrine,  and  would 
not  be  esteemed  by  you  of  a  very  spiritual  or 
strictly  religious  character.  In  the  sermon 
there  was  always  one  thing  that  struck  me, 
viz.  that  nothing  like  controversy  was  intro- 
duced ;  no  attempt  being  made  either  to  prove 
Islamism  to  be  true,  or  Christianity  false. 
The  preacher  always  confined  himself  to  some 
point  of  social  duty  between  man  and  man. 
I  have  asked  their  muftis  and  mullahs  why 
they  took  so  little  pains,  in  their  discourses, 
to  prove  the  religion  of  Mahomed  to  be  true? 
Their  reply  was,  that  that  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation,  since  all  those  who  fre- 
quented the  mosque  already  believed  it.  It 
would  be  needless  to  undertake  to  prove  that 
of  which  none  had  any  doubt ;  and  it  was' 
therefore  necessary  only  to  illustrate  the  sys- ; 


torn.  Their  answer  impressed  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  much  time  might  be 
saved,  elsewhere,  did  the  same  sentiment  pre- 
vail. A  Christian,  in  attending  their  worship, 
will  hear  nothing  directly  offensive  to  him  as 
such ;  no  villification  of  his  religion,  or  blas- 
phemy against  its  Author.  You  are  aware 
the  Koran  is  made  up  of  matter  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  part 
from  the  New,  mixed  up  with  the  ancient 
Sabean  system  which  prevailed  in  Arabia 
before  the  rise  of  Mahomed.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  much  folly  in  it,  but  there  is  also  much 
that  is  well  adapted  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given. 

The  Mahoinmedans  make  no  use  of  bells,  pre- 
ferring to  use  the  human  voice,  which  resounds 
at  the  hour  of  prayer  from  all  their  minarets. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  East,  I  thought 
this  a  defect :  but  I  afterwards  changed  my 
opinion.  I  admit  that  bolls  are  proper  and 
useful,  when  the  places  of  worship  are  few, 
and  far  distant  from  each  other  ;  but  when 
churches  are  as  near  to  each  other,  as  we 
happily  find  them  in  our  cities  and  villages, 
where  is  the  use  in  such  a  clatter  of  bells  as 
almost  prevents  our  hearing  one  another 
speak?  No  man  has  visited  Spain,  who  has 
not  a  painful  remembrance  of  the  everlasting 
jangle  of  bells  which  there  offends  the  ear. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  conveys  in  itself  no 
meaning,  either  of  sorrow  or  of  joy;  it  has 
no  character,  either  religious  or  secular.  The 
minarets  of  the  mosques  are  furnished  with 
three  galleries,  in  one  of  which  the  muezzim, 
or  crier,  stands,  who  is  usually  selected  for  his 
good  voice.  He  ascends  a  higher  or  a  lower 
gallery,  according  to  the  state  and  temperature 
of  the  air.  He  turns  his  face  and  directs  his 
voice  first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  west,  next  to 
the  north,  and  lastly  towards  the  south.  The 
call  is  in  Arabic.  It  consists  of  a  brief  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  then  a  summons  to  prayer, 
beginning,  "  Alla  iiu  akbar."  "  God  is 
God,  and  Mahomed  is  the  sent  of  God.  Come 
to  prayer,  come  to  prayer.  Prayer  is  better 
than  sleep." 

The  error  of  the  Mahommedans  does  not 
consist  in  wholly  rejecting  Christ ;  for  they 
admit  his  immaculate  conception,  and  the 
truth  of  his  miracles,  and  hold  moreover  that 
he  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  world  ;  but  it  lies 
in  superadding  the  prophetical  office  of  Ma- 
homed, v/hom  they  maintain  to  be  the  Para- 
clete, or  Comforter,  whom  Christ  was  to  send 
in  the  name  of  the  Father.  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity about  their  faith,  which  distinguishes 
it  very  advantageously  from  the  cumbrous 
systems  of  the  heathen.  It  teaches  a  better 
morality,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to 
Christianity.  When  I  was  in  Persia,  I  lodged 
in  the  same  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Henry  Martyn  ;  and  the  manner 
of  his  reception,  which  is  well  remembered 
in  that  country,  illustrates  the  remark  I  have 
just  made.  The  Mahommedans  abhor  the 
Catholics;  but,  after  hearing  Martyn,  they 
exclaimed  in  astonishment, — "  If  this  is  your 
religion,  we  are  ready  to  receive  the  mission- 
aries which  teach  it." 


LETTER.S  I'JiOM   THE  OLD  WORLD. 

BY  A  LADY  OF  NEW  YOKK. 

(Continued  from  page  92.) 

Although  the  sfeppes,  when  viewed  from  any 
slight  eminence,  have  the  appearance  of  bound- 
less plains,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  a  dead 
level.  They  are  full  of  depressions,  long  slopes, 
and  deep  gullies,  formed  either  by  the  moving 
mass  of  waters  which  covered  them  previous 
to  the  bursting  of  the  great  barrier  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  or  scooped  out  by  the  receding  rush 
of  waters.  They  now  feel  the  benefit  of  these 
inequalities,  by  the  perfect  drainage  which 
they  furnish.  Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  upon 
them.  Whichever  way  the  eye  turns,  it  be- 
holds countless  numbers  of  tumuli,  from  the 
low  mound,  swelling  a  few  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  to  the  stately  pyramid  of  earthy 
frowning  in  majesty  over  the  lesser  barrows 
around.  Were  these  monuments  of  antiquity 
covered  with  inscriptions  within  the  scope  of 
the  decipherer's  science,  they  could  not  speak 
more  intelligibly  of  their  origin  than  they 
now  do. 

Are  not  all  the  extensive  plains  of  Great 
Tartary  covered  with  them?  When  Nim rod 
built  his  great  temple  of  Belus  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  the  same  pointed  form  was  given  to  it. 
But  a  closer  resemblance  to  these  houses  of 
the  dead,  we  all  know,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vast  pyramids  of  Egypt.  From  "  the  river'* 
that  flowed  by  those  temples  and  mausoleums 
which  shadowed  forth  "  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,"  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  Zandavesta  creed,  the  same  aspiring 
form  and  flame-like  shape  was  given  to  all  the 
religious  monuments  of  the  fire-worshippers, 
whether  dedicated  to  the  living  or  the  dead  ; 
thus  showing  a  common  origin.  And  that 
origin  can  be  traced  to  the  time  and  place 
when  the  earliest  progenitors  of  the  post-dilu- 
vian race  first  descended  from  the  heights  of 
the  Caucasus  into  the  Eastern  plains.  Having 
lost  sight  of  the  holy  object  of  their  father's 
worship,  when  he  "  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord,"  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah 
mistook  the  symbol  for  the  divine  essence, 
bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  material 
f  ame.  The  western  line  of  migration  carried 
with  it  the  same  pyramidical  form  of  monu- 
ments, to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Scandinavia, 
and  even  to  the  isles  of  Britain. 

Th-?  Semitic  branch  progressing  onwards 
to  India's  fartherest  shores,  sprinkled  the 
Eastern  Isles  with  Umvli;  from  thence  reach- 
ing our  own  continent,  the  sons  of  Shem  forgot 
not  this  last  tribute  to  their  departed  sires, 
however  they  may  have  been  in  obscurity  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  sacred  cone  or  the  splendid 
mythe  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  the  distant 
horizon  which  is  commanded  from  an  Alpine 
height,  are  not  more  sublime  or  exciting  than 
these  interminable  plains,  once  covered  with 
congregated  nations  of  the  seed  of  Japhet, 
whose  only  remains  are  now  to  be  found  in 
their'thousands  of  tumuli,  and  a  scattered  race 
of  barbarian  Cossacks,  bivouacking  around 
the  tombs,  ignorant  of  the  plain  lesson  which 
they  teach  to  more  enlightened  minds.  These, 
and  similar  reflections,  served  to  while  away 
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the  tedium  of  the  long  days  ami  loni^rr  ni;;lits, 
spent  in  traversing  tlie  bro:id  Scvlluaii  stoppe. 

When  we  arrived  at  Nicliolsier,  a  liaval 
station,  near  the  mouth  oftlio  great  river  Bog. 
we  tbund  that  a  sudden  t'.uiw  and  warm  raiii 
had  weakened  tlie  ice,  as  to  render  it  so  very 
unsafe  that  the  ixovernor  had  given  orders  to 
the  post  to  permit  no  crossing.  To  remain  at 
this  wretched  place  within  one  day  of  our 
destined  port,  until  the  ice  might  break  up,  or 
another  hard  frost  confirm  its  safety,  was 
more  than  our  patience  could  bear  or  our 
peculiar  circumstances  permit.  We  applied 
to  the  governor,  and  elaimed  it  as  our  right  to 
drown  ourselves  if  we  pleased  in  the  waters  of 
the  Boir.  and  desired  him  not  to  interfere  at 
all  in  the  matter,  unless  to  give  permission  to 
a  few  subjects  of  the  Czar  to  drown  them- 
selves with  us  for  a  lew  roubles.  He  informed 
us  that  several  loaded  sleds  had  broken 
through  tlie  ice  and  gone  to  the  bottom  the 
day  belbre,  and  that  tlic  continued  thaw  had 
now  rendered  the  passage  even  more  danger- 
ous. The  "go  ahead"  principle  having  com- 
plete possession  of  us,  we  would  not  listen  to 
any  persuasions  which  might  divert  us  from 
our  steady  purpose.  Finding  us  determined 
to  be  drowned,  the  governor  bid  us  go  if  we 
pleased,  with  an  injunction  to  the  post-master 
to  see  that  our  carriages  should  be  unloaded 
and  taken  to  pieces ;  the  separate  parts  to  be 
divided  in  parcels  of  small  weight,  each  to  be 
placed  on  a  sled  and  drawn  by  men  with  long 
ropes.  Some  hours  were  lost  in  accomplish- 
ing these  precautionary  measures.  .The  sleds 
went  first,  and  we  followed.  A  very  long  rope 
was  procured,  and,  preceded  by  a  guide,  each 
of  us  took  hold  of  the  rope  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  followed  by  another  Russian.  The  river 
at  this  point  is  about  a  mile  in  width  ;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  cross  it  obliquely  on  account 
of  the  numerous  air-holes  and  fissures  in  the 
ice,  thus  increasing  the  distance  to  a  mile  and 
a  half.  On  the  road  we  saw  several  drowned 
horses  that  had  been  fished  up  the  day  before, 
and  persons  endeavouring  to  recover  their  lost 
property  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  We 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safet}',  with  all 
our  effects,  by  the  assistance  of  five  and  thirty 
men,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  roubles. 
After  reconstructing  our  travelling  machines 
and  re-arranging  their  interior,  we  had  another 
set  of  horses  supplied  by  the  post,  and  the 
next  morning  reached  Odessa. 

10th  December. 

Ten  days  have  now  passed  since  our  arrival 
here,  and  rarely  ever  have  I  spent  ten  days 
<nore  delightfully.  The  hospitality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Odessa  renders  the  sojourn  of  a 
stranger  extremely  agreeable.  A  little  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  the  site  of  this  city 
was  a  small  portion  of  the  open  steppe,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  now  stands,  like  an  oasis  in 
the  desert.  It  is  the  only  city  I  have  seen  in 
the  empire  built  of  stone.  It  is  very  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  many  fine  houses.  It  stands 
on  a  high  bluff,  with  a  delightful  promenade 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  palace  of  the  Governor-general, 
and  at  the  other  a  noble  pile  of  public  buildings. 
It  has  two  commodious  artificial  harbors,  full 
of  vessels  of  all  nations.   It  is  a  free  port,  and 


j  its  inhabitants  are  principally  from  Western 
I'lirope.  The  cmhoiicliure  of  the  great  rivers 
filling  into  the  Black  Sea  being  very  un- 
he;iltliy,  and  unsuitable  in  all  respects  for  the 
location  of  sea-ports,  this  inconvenient  site 
was  chosen  from  necessity.  The  streets  of 
this  city  are  all  unpaved,  but  its  thriving  com- 
merce will  soon  supply  it  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  all  the  comforts  and  elegances  re- 
quisite for  a  great  capital. 

Our  steamer  has  arrived,  and  we  are  to 
embark  to-morrow  for  Constantinople,  the 
threshold  of  that  "land  of  the  East,"  towards 
which  my  longing  eyes  have  so  long  been 
turned.  I  can  scarcely  realize,  that  in  a  few 
hours  hence,  I  shall  be  transported  from  a 
city  so  completely  European,  to  the  midst  of 
Turkey — from  a  Christian  city  to  the  capital 
of  Islam.  I  will  not  now  endeavour  to  antici- 
pate the  impressions  the  change  is  likely  to 
produce,  preferring  to  have  them  burst  upon 
me  with  all  the  novelty  they  are  sure  to  pos- 
sess. 

Constantinople,  . 

It  was  a  lively  afternoon  when  we  em- 
barked at  Odessa;  but  as  sunset  approached, 
the  northern  horizon  began  to  threaten,  and- 
by  the  time  we  got  out  of  dock,  a  fresh 
breeze  commenced,  which  afterwards  increas- 
ed to  a  perfect  gale.  We  at  first  were  en- 
iiaged  in  viewing  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
Odessa  from  the  water,  as  we  could  not  enjoy 
the  same  before.  No  small  pleasure-boat 
ever  being  allowed  to  ply  about  in  the  port  or 
outer  harbour,  on  account  of  the  sanitory  regu- 
lations. A  heavy  snow  storm  soon  drove  me 
below.  Night  soon  set  in,  and  the  sea  began 
to  rise  ;  we,  however,  kept  as  close  under  the 
lee  of  the  land  all  night  as  was  prudent.  As 
the  day  dawned,  the  gale  and  snow  storm  in- 
creased, and  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  the  north  coast  suddenly  recedes  and 
forms  the  Gulf  of  Varns.  We  here  took  the 
full  force  of  the  gale,  and  found  to  our  cost 
that  this  Black  Sea  was  of  a  natui-e  corres- 
ponding with  its  significant  name,  and  all  the 
unfavourable  accounts  we  had  heard  of  its 
usual  tempestuousness  at  this  season  were 
more  than  realized.  As  we  had  treated  so 
lightly  the  warnings  of  our  friends  at  Moscow 
and  Odessa,  we  now  wished  ourselves  out  of 
the  crazy  boat,  and  back  again  among  the 
snows  of  Russia,  content  to  winter  there,  or 
cross  the  Balkan,  could  we  only  be  set  on 
shore  with  our  lives.  There  were  no  ports  at 
hand,  and  to  lay  the  vessel  to  would  be  at- 
tended with  more  danger  than  to  send  her 
before  the  wind,  which  had  now  increased  to 
one  of  the  wildest  hurricanes  I  ever  witnessed. 
This  sea  differs  from  the  ocean  in  the  same 
way  that  all  small  seas  do.  The  waves  are 
not  long  and  easy,  but  short  and  chopping, 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  particularly  to 
a  steamer.  The  vessel  on  board  which  we 
were,  had  been  a  sloop  of  war,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  weak  engine.  This  slovenly 
affair  serving  only  for  freighting  down  the 
heavy  and  bulky  produce  of  Russia  to  Con- 
stantinople for  a  market.  This  being  the  last 
trip  this  year,  the  boat  was  overloaded,  and 
in  addition  to  merchandize,  her  decks  were 


incumbered  with  immense  boxes,  weighing  a 
ton  each,  containing  military  matLriii  from 
the  Russian  manufactories,  going  to  the  Turk- 
ish army.  Our  vessel  laboured' so  much  that 
we  would  have  lightened  her  by  throwing 
overboard  all  this  lumber,  had  we  had  the 
physical  force  on  board  to  do  it.  The  Russian 
boors  who  passed  for  sailors,  had  given  up 
long  ago,  and  were  not  to  be  found,  leaving 
only  our  active  little  captain  and  his  engineer, 
(both  Englishmen)  and  one  Maltese  sailor,  to 
do  all  the  duty.  The  former  at  one  time 
assisting  the  engineer  at  his  arduous  task,  and 
at  another,  lending  a  hand  to  the  sailor  at  the 
wheel.  My  husband  being  an  old  sailor, 
rendered  his  aid,  first  to  one  and  then  the 
other,  during  the  whole  forty-eight  hours  of 
our  suffering,  without  taking  a  single  minute 
for  sleep.  Indeed,  it  was  both  his  and  the 
captain's  opinion,  that  the  vessel  could  not 
survive  from  one  hour  to  another,  but  that  she 
would  founder  in  the  open  sea.  Thus  I  passed 
the- most  painful  day  of  my  life;  but  during 
the  intervals  of  my  anxiety,  I  could  not  heij) 
now  and  then  thinking,  that  if  the  "Argonauts" 
of  old  had  to  encounter  many  such  trying 
scenes  upon  the  Black  Sea,  as  "that  which  fell 
to  my  lot,  they  richly  won  their  "  Golden 
Fleece." — To  this  dreadful  day  a  more  awful 
night  succeeded,  and  every  thing  was  given 
up  in  despair;  the  vessel's  head  being  obliged 
to  be  kept  towards  our  port,  we  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  having  our  flat  ai)d  weak 
stern  driven  in  by  the  force  of  the  following 
sea,  from  which  we  were  unable  to  escape 
with  sufficient  speed. 

Another  day  equally  tempestuous  arose 
upon  us,  and  with  it  now  came,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, a  more  fearful  anxiety.  Our  veteran 
navigator  and  skilful  captain  felt,  and  could 
not  help  manifesting  how  deeply  he  felt,  our 
av/ful  situation,  with  a  lee  shore  directly 
ahead,  thick  and  snowy  weather,  and  in  per- 
fect ignorance  how  near  it  might  be  to  us. 
The  day  wore  away,  and  the  gale  increasing 
every  moment,  we  expected  it  would  be  our 
last,  for  if  we  should  strike  the  reefs  near  the 
Turkish  coast,  not  one  soul  could  possibly 
escape. 

Just  about  sunset,  a  slight  gleam  of  light 
appeared  in  the  western  horizon;  and  under 
the  edge  of  the  black  cloud  over  us,  most  for- 
tunately we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  breakers 
close  under  our  bow,  and  just  in  lime  to  save 
us.  The  helm  being  shifted  in  an  instant,  we 
run  along  the  shore  just  outside  the  breakers. 
Our  captain  and  his  pilot,  however,  disagreed 
in  opinion,  v/helher  the  land  near  us  was  the 
European  or  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  in  this  dilemma  we  continued  our  uncer- 
tain course,  determining,  if  they  di.l  not  dis- 
cover the  narrow  mouth  of  tlu-  Kosphorus 
before  dark,  to  look  (or  a  sniooih  place  lo  nm 
the  vessel  on  shore,  in  order  to  sav  e  >  iir  li\es. 
Nothing  but  rocks  and  surf  were  under  our 
lee,  and  as  night  closed  in  a;;ain  v.\\on  us,  'he 
wind,  which  had  hilled  a  little  about  sunset, 
began  again  to  roar  with  renevsed  fury.  Our 
vessel  strained  and  lalnvurcd  s,i  nmch,  that  wo 
thouaht  she  would  start  some  of  her  planks. 

We  had  plenty  of  fuel  left,  and  were  just 
about  calling  into  requisition  the  forlorn  hope. 
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bv  putting  the  vessel's  head  to  the  sea  and 
wind.  Mild  oiidenvuiir  to  I'.eep  off  shore,  and 
maintain  an  oi\\[\ix  for  the  night.  Just  in  the 
act  ofconiinji:  about,  we  saw  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing li<;ht  on  eiiore.  One  said  it  was  from  a 
house,  another  from  a  vessel,  hut  one  quick- 
oyod  and  observing  little  Englishman,  said 
positively  that  it  was  one  of  the  Turkish  iight- 
housies.  We  immediately  stood  for  it.  Again 
we  were  in  another  dilemma,  whether  the  light 
was  on  the  nortli  or  south  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Bosphorus.  In  that  complete  state  of 
uncertainty  and  desperation,  they  determined 
to  stand  close  in  for  it,  be  it  what  it  might, 
and  trust  to  steam  and  good  steerage  to  take 
either  side  when  we  got  close  to  it. 

On  we  went,  booming  over  the  waves,  and 
when  close  to  the  light,  our  captain  recog- 
nised, through  the  mist,  some  peculiarity 
■which  determined  his  course,  and  saved  us 
from  certain  death.  In  ten  minutes  more  we 
were  safely  anchored  in  smooth  water,  in  a 
.small  bay  inside  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  to  a 
village  where  the  gay  lights  on  shore,  and  the 
music  from  two  English  and  Russian  frigates, 
served  to  assure  us  of  a  perfect  state  of  safety, 
which  we  could  scarcely  realize,  so  sudden 
had  been  the  transition,  from  a  momentarily 
expected  death,  to  a  state  of  perfect  security 
and  repose. 

Thus,  like  old  Jason,  we  escaped  the  jaws 
of  the  Symplegades:  less  fortunate,  however, 
were  those  who  followed  us,  for  we  have  since 
learned  that  four  ships  and  brigs  that  left 
Odessa  when  we  did,  vvere  lost  that  night  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  of  two  that 
went  on  the  reef,  every  soul  on  hoard  perished. 

We  remained  at  anchor  all  night.  Next 
morning  we  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded 
down  the  strait  of  the  Bosphorus.  But  I  feel 
myself  too  much  fatigued  to  enter  upon  the 
description  of  its  beauties,  which  I  will  endea- 
vour to  do  when  I  address  you  again. 

After  one  of  the  most  delightful  feasts  of 
magnificent  scenery  I  ever  partook  of,  Con- 
stantinople all  at  once  burst  upon  my  sight; 
and  while  the  confusion  of  ideas,  and  tumultu- 
ous emotions  of  an  over-excited  imagination, 
overcame  me  ;  our  vessel  rounded  to  in  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  dropped  anchor  under  the 
guns  of  Seraglio  Point. 

They  who  are  influenced  merely  by  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  would  rejoice, 
if  it  could  be  \noved  to  be  possible  to  avoid 
war;  but  it  becomes  those,  in  an  especial 
manner,  who  profess  themselves  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  consider,  whether  war  in  any  shape,  or 
upon  any  account,  can  be  justified  upon  Chris- 
tian principles.  What  is  the  tendency  of  ihe 
gospel  dispensation  ? — To  promote  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men.  What  v.'as 
the  farewell  legacy  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
his  disciples? — Peace.  What  his  last  com- 
mand?— To  love  one  another.  What  his  last 
prayer? — For  his  enemies. 

Such,  alas  I  is  the  deplorable  evil  of  the 
h.uman  heart,  that  we  are  prone  to  surfeit  on 
our  privileges,  and  can  seldom  long  enjoy  our 


own  wishes  without  hazard.  This  makes 
changes  necessary,  and  under  the  management 
of  our  wise  and  great  Shepherd,  crosses  prove 
comforts,  losses  gains,  apparent  hindrances 
real  helps,  and  the  dark,  dark  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment brings  us  showers  of  blessings. — 
Newton. 


TWKLFTJI  MOM'H,  20,  1838. 


In  the  Emancipator  of  last  week  is  published 
a  letter  from  Jamaica,  written  by  D.  S.  Ingra- 
ham  to  Lewis  Tappan  of  New  York.  It  is 
dated  Nov.  2,  1838  ;  and  after  sundry  details, 
evincing  his  pious  zeal  as  a  missionary  among 
the  coloured  people,  in  which  capacity  he 
went  out,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  how 
emancipation  works.  Let  me  say,  first,  that 
it  does  not  work  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
without  the  '  preparation,''  i.  e.  the  Appren- 
ticeship. I  feel  sure  that  both  master  and 
servant  would  have  been  much  better  off  had 
entire  emancipation  taken  place  at  once,  in- 
stead of'  preparing  them  for  freedom'  by  the 
apprenticeship.  But  I  do  think  that  the  state 
of  things  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  all 
things  considered.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  are  now  really  at  heart  slaveholders, 
as  much  as  ever;  and  try  to  get  their  work 
done  for  as  near  nothing  as  possible ;  and  be- 
cause the  people  will  not  accede  to  their 
terms,  they  set  up  a  great  hue-and-cry,  '  The 
lazy  niggers  will  not  work.'  The  people  are 
determined  to  have  pay  now,  or  not  to  work 
for  their  masters.  The  negroes  were  often 
hired  out,  while  slaves,  by  their  masters,  for 
37^  and  sometimes  for  .50  cents  per  day  ;  and 
now  they  turn  round  and  offer  the  same  peo- 
ple 15 — 12^  and  even  as  low  as  nine  cents  per 
day,  in  some  cases  ;  and  none,  as  I  have  heard, 
have  offered  more  than  2-5  cents.  I  believe 
that  the  people  generally  do  not  stick  for 
more  than  25  cents  per  day,  with  the  use  of 
their  houses  and  grounds;  but  generally  they 
have  to  give  25  cents  per  week  back  for  rent. 
Let  me  say  that  their  grounds  are  often  five 
or  six  miles  distant,  on  some  side  hill  which 
would  be  of  no  service  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  scarcely  accessible  by  any  other  persons  ; 
and  their  houses  are  built  of  sticks  and  straw, 
put  up  by  themselves;  and  many  have  been 
made  entirely  by  the  negro,  and  in  his  own 
time,  so  that  you  see  they  are  of  no  great 
value.  Many  are  now  adc)pting  another  plan 
— and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  works  well,  viz.  to 
give  the  people  entirely jo/;  work,  making  no 
charge  for  rent.  People  thus  at  work,  earn 
from  25  to  50  cents  per  day,  and  often 
morn. 

"  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  where 
the  people  have  been  offered  fair  wages,  they 
are  at  work ;  and  many  are  now  at  work  for 
12  cents  per  day,  which  all  must  see  is  far 
from  being  fair  wages.  The  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  now  at  work  for  some  price, 
and  the  remainder  are  daily  commencing. 

"  The  people  now  work  cheerfully  and 
hard  ;  and  generally  refuse  to  be  followed  by 


a  driver  as  before.  When  returning  from 
the  mountain  this  morning,  I  saw  a  large 
company  digging  cane  holes,  though  the  rain 
was  falling  fast.  I  was  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference which  appears  now,  compared  with 
the  custom  in  slave  times.  Then,  as  you 
passed,  they  would  all  rest  upon  their  hoe  to 
liid  you  good  morning ;  but  now,  as  I  bade 
them  good  morning,  they  all  responded, '  Good 
morning,  massa' — '  Good  morning,  minister,' 
but  scarcely  a  hoe  stopped.  In  fact  pay  has 
taught  them  to  go  ahead.'''' 

The  Moral  Almanac,  for  1839,  prepared 
and  published  by  Friends'  Tract  Association, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  some  time  out,  and 
is  for  sale  at  the  Depository,  No.  50,  North 
Fourth  street  The  style  in  which  it  is  got 
up,  we  think,  shows  an  improvement  from 
last  year,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  reading 
matter,  which  is  considerable  and  diversified, 
good  taste  and  sound  discrimination  are  ob- 
vious, presenting,  instead  of  the  trash  and 
sometimes  worse  than  nonsense  which  cha- 
racterise many  almanacs,  a  valuable  collection 
in  prose  and  verse,  tending  to  morality  and 
religion — and  all  for  three  cents  only.  Every 
family  among  Friends  should  possess  at  least 
one ;  and  seeing  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  continue  the  publication  from 
year  to  year,  we  would  suggest  the  utility  of 
stitching  them  together,  as  they  appear,  thus 
forming  a  deposit  of  instructive  materials  for 
occasional  future  use  and  application. 


FRIENDS'  lilBRARY. 

The  manuscripts  of  our  late  valued  friend 
Henry  Hull,  having  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  editors  of  Friends'  Library  to  prepare 
for  publication,  and  there  being  several  pe- 
riods during  which  no  memorandums  appear 
to  have  been  kept,  the  editors  respectfully 
request  such  of  his  friends  as  may  have  let- 
ters from  him  descriptive  of  his  travels,  or 
religious  exercises,  and  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  entrust  to  their  care,  to  forward 
them  by  private  conveyance,  and  they  shall 
be  carefully  preserved  and  returned  when 
done  with. 

BiNDOG. 

The  editors  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
lor  binding  the  volumes  of  the  Friends'  Li- 
brary, at  various  prices,  and  in  a  neat  and 
substantial  manner. 

Correction. — In  last  number,  first  column  of  first 
page,  line  thirleen  from  top.  for  Jiflh  read/ou»<A. 


Died,  at  lier  resio'ence  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
on  llic  21sf  of  fourth  month,  1838,  Cassandra,  wife  of 
Ichabod  Nichols,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
remarkably  devoted  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  ihc 
relative  and  social  duties  of  life,  and  much  beloved  by 
a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  deeply 
feel  and  lament  their  loss.  In  her  Christian  charader 
she  was  meek  and  unassuming,  esteeming  others  bet- 
ter tlian  herself;  manifesting  her  love  to  the  gospel,  by 
the  practical  exercise  of  its  precepts,  and  to  the  writer 
of  this  she  has  repeatedly  expressed  her  full  and  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  doctrines  professed  by  Friends  ; 
and  in  the  language  expressed  by  a  friend  at  her  fune 
ral  we  believe  "  she  has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus." 
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For  ••  Tlie  Friend." 
EMZABETII  WEBB. 

I  came  to  witness,  that  it  is  indeed  the 
work  of  God,  to  believe  rightly  and  truly  on 
him  whom  God  hath  sent  ;  that  this  inuilyiii<i; 
saving  faith  is  the  gift  ot'  God.  and  tiic  very 
spring  or  vital  princijilo  of  it,  divine  love. 
Then  I  mourned  over  him  whom  I  had 
pierced  wilh  niy  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart,  and  I  eat  my  bread  with  weeping,  and 
mingled  my  drink  wilh  tears.  I  was  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  when  these 
great  conflicts  were  on  my  mind,  b}-  which  I 
was  brought  very  humble.  I  entered  into 
solemn  covenants  with  God  Almighty,  that  I 
would  answer  his  reo,uirings,  if  it  were  to  the 
hiying  down  my  natural  life;  but  when  it  was 
shown  me,  that  I  ought  to  take  up  the  cross 
in  a  little  thing,  I  had  like  to  have  hearkened 
to  the  reasoner  again,  and  been  disobedient  in 
the  day  of  small  things ;  for  although  I  had 
gone  through  so  much  inward  exercise,  yet  I 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  my  superiors;  being 
then  a  servant  to  great  persons.  It  was 
shown  me,  that  I  should  not  give  flattering 
titles  to  man :  and  I  was  threatened  inwardly, 
that  if  I  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  Lord's 
requirings,  he  would  take  away  his  good 
Spirit  from  me  again.  I  was  in  a  strait; 
afraid  of  displeasing  God,  and  afraid  of  dis- 
pleasing man  ;  till  at  last,  I  was  charged  by 
the  Spirit,  wilh  honouring  man  more  than 
God;  for  in  ni}^  address  to  God,  I  used  the 
plain  language,  but  when  I  spoke  to  man  or 
woman,  I  must  speak  otherwise,  or  else  they 
would  be  offended.  Some  would  argue  that 
God  Almighty  being  that  only  one,  therefore 
the  singular  language  was  proper  to  him 
alone;  and  man  being  made  up  of  compound 
matter,  the  plural  language  was  more  proper 
to  him.  Oh  !  the  subtle  twistings  of  proud 
Lucifer,  that  I  have  seen,  would  be  too  many 
to  insert;  but  although  God  Almighty  is  that 
only  one,  yet  he  is  that  Being  of  all  beings ; 
for  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 
But  let  the  cover  be  what  it  would,  I  had 
Scripture  on  my  side,  which  they  called  their 
rule ;  and  I  knew  proud  man  disdained  to  re- 
ceive that  language  from  an  inferior,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Almighty.  So  it  became  a 
great  cross  to  me,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
letting  thing  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
my  soul,  until  I  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  requir- 
ings in  this  small  thing. 

These  things  I  recite  to  thee,  dear  friend, 
in  great  simplicity,  that  thou  mayest  see  how 
the  Lord  leads  out  of  the  vain  customs  that 
are  in  the  world,  not  only  in  what  I  mention, 
but  also  in  many  other  things,  and  hath  led 
in  that  humble  self-denying  way,  which  Christ 
both  taught  and  practised,  when  he  walked 
among  men.  Christ  is  the  true  Christian's 
pattern,  and  his  Spirit  their  leader  ;  and  now 
I  show  thee  this,  in  trutli  and  sincerity,  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  misunderstood  by  tliee. 
I  am  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  do  not  plead 
for  a  form,  for  form's  sake;  neither  do  I  plead 
for  a  people  as  a  people,  for  we  are  grown  to 
be  a  mixed  multitude,  much  like  the  children 
of  Israel  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness- 


But  this  I  may  say  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  that  the  principle  of  which  we  make 
profession,  is  the  very  truth,  viz.  Christ  in 
the  male  and  in  the  female,  the  hope  of  glory; 
and  Christ  thou  knowest  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  and  none  comes  to  God  but  by 
him.  Tiiere  is  a  remnant,  which,  like  Joshua 
and  Caleb  of  old,  are  true  to  the  Lord,  who 
is  their  spiritual  leader,  and  follow  him  faith- 
fully. They  stand  clear  in  their  testimonies 
against  all  dead  formalities,  which  are  but  as 
images,  when  the  vital  principle,  the  divine 
love  is  withdrawn.  Yet,  as  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  leads  out  of  all  vain  customs,  and  tra- 
ditions, which  are  in  the  world,  and  leads  us 
in  the  plain,  humble,  meek,  self-denying  life 
and  conversation  which  Christ  walked  in 
while  he  was  visible  among  men,  I  could 
heartily  wish  all  to  follow  the  leadings  of  his 
Spirit  herein  ;  that  thereby  they  may  confess 
Christ  before  men.  If  it  please  the"  Almighty 
to  accept  souls  without  leading  them  through 
such  fiery  trials  as  he  brought  me  through,  or 
without  requiring  such  things  of  them  as  he 
required  of  me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
that  such  have  not  known  the  Lord,  or  the 
indwellings  of  his  love,  if  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  .Tesus  be  plain  upon  them;  for  every 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
master  we  must  stand  or  fall.  But,  dear 
friend,  as  thou  well  observed,  that  purification 
is  a  gradual  work,  I  may  say  so  by  experience; 
for  when  the  old  adversary  could  no  longer 
draw  me  into  vain  talking  and  foolish  jesting, 
he  perplexed  me  with  vain  thoughts,  some  of 
which  were  according  to  my  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  some  of  them  quite  contrary.  And 
I  cried  mightily  unto  the  Lord  for  power 
over  vain  thoughts,  for  they  were  a  great 
trouble  to  me ;  I  stood  in  great  fear  lest  one 
day  or  other,  I  should  fall  by  the-hand  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  Lord  spake  comfortably  to 
my  soul,  in  his  own  words  left  upon  record, 
"  fear  not  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom  :"  and  the 
Lord  gave  me  an  evidence  along  with  it,  that 
my  soul  was  one  of  that  little  flock.  Another 
time,  when  I  was  very  low  in  my  mind,  these 
words  sprang  with  life  and  virtue,  "  although 
thou  hast  lain  amongst  the  pots,  yet  I  will 
give  thee  the  wing-^  of  a  dove,  covered  with 
silver,  and  her  feathers  of  yellow  gold." 

Oh  1  it  was  wonderfully  comfortable  to  me, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  a  promise  to 
my  remembrance,  and  gave  me  an  evidence 
that  it  was  my  portion.  I  pondered  on  this, 
concerning  the  wings  of  a  c!ove,  and  I  thought 
it  must  be  the  wing  of  innocency,  whereby 
my  soul  might  ascend  unto  God  by  prayer, 
meditation  and  divine  contemplation  ;  and  I 
took  delight  to  pray  in  secret,  and  to  fast 
from  the  outgoings  of  my  mind  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  my  heavenly  father  which  scefh 
and  hearcth  in  secret,  himself  rewarded  me 
openly.  When  I  went  to  meetings,  I  did  not 
sit  in  darkness,  dryness  and  barrenness,  as  in 
the  times  of  my  disobedience,  but  I  leaped 
the  benefit  of  the  end  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
who  said  "  the  thief  cometh  not  but  to  kill, 
to  steal,  and  to  destroy;  but  I  am  coino  that 
ye  might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."    In  the  time  of  my  dis- 


obedience the  thief  had  stolen  my  soul  from 
Jesus,  who  saith,  "  whoso  loveth  father  or 
mother,  &c.  or  his  own  life  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me."  It  had  been  so  with  me, 
and  I  missed  the  benefit  of  his  coming  fo.'- 
several  years,  but  he  in  mercy  being  returned, 
afforded  my  bowed-down  soul  the  enjoyment 
of  his  divine  presence,  and  was  pleased  fo 
cause  his  love,  which  is  the  true  life  of  the 
soul,  to  abound  in  my  bosom  in  meetings, 
that  my  cup  did  overflow.  I  was  constrained, 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  to  kneel  down  in  the 
congregation,  and  confess  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  pray  to  him  for  the  continuation  of 
it,  and  for  power  whereby  I  might  be  enabled 
to  walk  worthy  of  so  great  a  favour,  benefit, 
and  mercy,  as  that  I  had  received  at  his 
bountiful  hand.  After  I  had  made  public 
confession  to  the  goodness  of  God,  my  soul 
was  as  if  it  had  been  in  another  world.  It 
was  enlightened  and  enlivened  by  divine  love, 
that  I  was  in  love  with  the  whole  creation  of 
God,  and  saw  every  thing  to  be  good  in  its 
place.  I  was  showed  things  ought  to  be  kept 
ill  their  proper  places ;  the  swine  ought  not  to 
come  into  the  garden,  nor  the  clean  beasts 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the  bed-chamber ; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  outward,  so  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  inward  and  new  creation.  Every 
thing  began  to  preach  to  me  ;  the  very  fra- 
grant herbs,  and  beautiful  flowers  had  a  voice 
in  them  to  my  soul,  and  things  seemed  to 
have  another  relish  than  before. 

The  judgments  of  God  were  sweet  to  me  ; 
I  was  made  to  call  to  others  to  come  taste 
and  see,  how  good  the  Lord  is,  and  fo  exhort 
them  to  prove  the  Lord,  by  an  obedient, 
humble,  innocent  walking  before  him,  and 
they  would  see,  that  he  would  pour  out  his 
spiritual  blessings  in  so  plentiful  a  manner, 
that  there  would  not  be  room,  fo  contain  them, 
but  the  overflowings  would  return  to  him, 
who  is  the  fountain,  with  thanksgivings.  I 
was  made  to  warn  people,  that  they  should 
not  provoke  the  Lord  by  disobedience  ;  for 
although  he  bears  and  suffers  long,  as  he  did 
with  the  rebellious  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, yet  such  shall  know  him  to  be  a  God  of 
justice  and  judgment,  and  shall  be  made  to 
confess  one  day. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  given  thee  a 
plain  but  true  account  of  my  qualification, 
and  call  to  the  service  of  the  ministry ;  but  it 
was  several  years  before  I  came  to  a  freed 
state  or  even  temper  of  mind.  Sometimes 
clouds  would  arise  and  interpose  between  mv 
soul  and  the  rising  sim,  I  was  brought  down 
into  the  furnace  often,  and  fnund  hv  expe- 
rience, that  every  time  my  son!  was  iirought 
as  into  the  furnace  of  atlliclion,  it  carne  up 
more  clean  and  bright,  and  .ilthongh  the  cKmuI 
did  interpose,  yet  when  the  Snn  ot"  rigliiecus- 
ness  appeared  again,  he  broug!it  healing  as 
under  his  wings,  and  was  lu^arer  than  botore. 
So  I  came  to  love  fo  dwell  witli  jnrlirmcnt, 
and  used  often  to  pray,  saying.  Oh  hi^rd  ! 
search  mc  and  try  me,  for  thou  knowest  my 
heart  better  than  I  know  it  :  I  jirav  thee  let 
no  deceitfulness  of  unrighteousness  lodn-o 
therein,  but  let  thy  judgments  pass  vtnn 
every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  ihv  pure 
divine  nature.   Thus  my  soul  breathed  to  the 
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Lord  contiminlly,  and  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  a  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  presence. 
Altliough  ho  is  a  consuming  fire  to  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  the  old  man,  yet  my  soul  loved 
to  dwell  w  itli  him,  or  else  I  found  many  sorts 
of  corruption!?  would  be  endeavouring  to  spring 
up  again,  and  so  I  resigned  up  my  mind  to 
the  Lord,  with  desires  that  he  would  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me.  I  can  say  by 
experience,  that  the  soul  that  is  born  of  God, 
doth  breathe  to  him  as  constantly  by  prayer, 
iis  the  sucking  child,  when  it  is  born  into  I'le 
world,  doth  breathe  the  common  air.  The 
child  of  God  doth  draw  in  and  breathe  forth 
the  breath  of  life,  by  which  man  was  made  a 
living  soul  to  God ;  and  this  breathing  that  is 
pure  and  divine,  all  that  are  in  the  old  man 
or  fallen  corrupt  nature,  know  nothing  of ;  it 
is  a  mystery  to  them ;  but  a  babe  in  Christ 
knows  it  to  be  true.  Although  the  children 
in  our  father's  family  are  of  various  ages, 
growths  or  statures,  both  in  strength  and  un- 
derstanding, yet  this  I  have  observed  in  all 
my  travels,  that  those  who  live  to  God,  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  breathing  to  him  while 
here,  and  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  more  full 
enjoyment  of  his  divine  presence ;  that  as 
every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  the  grave,  so 
every  day  the  soul  may  be  brought  into  a 
more  divine  union  and  communion  with  God. 
It  is  a  certain  sign  to  me,  of  the  divine  life 
and  health  of  a  sou!,  if  I  find  it  sweetly 
breathing  to  the  Lord,  and  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  his  righteousness.  And  it  is 
very  evidently  and  easily  known  by  the  con- 
versation of  persons,  what  manner  of  spirit 
governs  in  them,  although  many  will  not  be- 
lieve those  things  if  it  be  declared  to  them, 
neither  will  they  try  whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
but  are  satisfied  with  the  husk  of  religion. 
What  will  they  do  when  the  rudiments  and 
beggarly  elements  of  this  world  fall  off,  and 
all  our  works  must  pass  through  the  fire  ;  my 
very  soul  mourns  for  them ;  but  we  must 
press  forward  and  leave  them,  if  they  will  not 
arise  out  of  their  false  rest. 

Dear  friend,  as  thou  well  observed,  it  is  a 
great  help  to  the  soul  to  know  its  own  cor- 
ruptions, and  from  whence  it  is  fallen,  that  it 
may  know  whither  to  return.  These  things 
are  true,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  hath 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  so  have  the 
experiences  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
agreeably  to  the  testimonies  left  on  record, 
which  are  as  way-marks  to  the  spiritual  tra- 
veller. We  have  a  great  privilege  in  and  by 
them ;  but  above  all,  my  soul  prizefh  the 
knowledge  of  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  our  holy 
pattern  and  heavenly  leader;  the  leading  of 
his  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Comforter, 
which  the  Father  hath  sent  to  lead  us  into  all 
truth.  And  oh  !  saith  my  soul,  that  wo  may 
follow  the  leadings  of  our  unerring  guide,  in 
all  things  that  he  may  lead  us  into ;  and  I 
have  good  cause  to  believe,  he  will  bring 
through  all  tribulations  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  our  comfort;  for  the  Lord  hath  brought 
my  soul  through  many  trials,  one  after  an- 
other, as  he  saw  meet,  some  more  of  which 
I  may  give  a  hint  of. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "The  Frioiid." 

The  Holy  Spirit  the  only  right  interpreter  of 
its  own  Words. 

The  apostle  Paul  saith,  what  man  knov/eth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  that 
is  in  him,  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of 
God.  That  Spirit  of  truth  which  God  hath 
promised,  is  his  free  gift  tendered  to  all  peo- 
ple, through  which  divine  light,  in  some  de- 
gree, he  reacheth  unto  all  men  and  woiTien, 
by  which  in  some  measure  they  may  discern 
betwixt  good  and  evil.  They  who  believe 
therein,  attend  thereupon,  and  yield  obedience 
thereto,  come  by  degrees  to  be  led  thereby 
into  all  truth,  as  Christ  hath  promised,  and 
so  to  receive  and  to  enjoy  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  who  said,  I  and  my  Father  will  come 
and  make  our  abode  with  you  ;  he  that  is 
with  you  shall  be  in  you.  In  them  God  hath 
fulfilled  his  precious  promise,  I  will  walk  in 
them  and  dwell  in  them.  Such  who  are  come 
into  obedience  to  this  Spirit,  have  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  comfort  of 
them,  having  received  Christ  the  promised 
seed,  in  and  through  whom  they  see  and  ex- 
perience the  fulfilling  of  them  to  their  abun- 
dant profit  and  comfort ;  eternal  praises  to 
the  Lord  God  for  the  same. 

They  who  are  come  to  and  walk  in  this 
enlightening  Spirit,  are  come  to  the  key  of 
David,  which  opens  the  mysteries  of  God, 
written  of  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  That 
Holy  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  the  only  right  interpreter  and 
expounder  of  its  own  words,  spoken  in  and 
by  the  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
Such  who  walk  in  this  Holy  Spirit  make 
right,  profitable,  and  comfortable  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  writing  and  speaking 
on  the  behalf  of  God  and  his  Christ. 

The  Scriptures  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
and  wrote  those  things,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
gave  them  to  speak  and  write,  and  these  things 
so  written  are  of  no  private  interpretation. 
As  those  writings  came  not  in  man's  will,  nor 
by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  his  own  private 
spirit,  man  cannot  truly  open,  interpret,  ex- 
pound or  declare  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
signified  by  ihem,  in  his  own  will,  by  his  own 
private  spirit,  nor  by  any  wisdom  that  is 
earthly,  sensual  and  devilish,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  v>'hich  the  holy  men  gave  them 
forth.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  that  leads  the 
saints  into  all  truth,  and  convinceth  the  world 
of  sin,  doth,  in  every  person  who  reads  them, 
who  arc  not  grown  past  feeling,  at  some  time 
bear  v/itness  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  truth  and  soundness  of  God's  words  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  This  I 
have  experienced  from  a  child,  that  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  which  enlivens  and  enlightens  the 
soul  of  man  to  discern  good  from  evil,  and 
leads  the  soul  which  believes,  hearkens  and 
obeys,  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil, 
when  persons  seriously  read  the  Scriptures, 
secretly  springs  in  the  heart,  and  gives  them 
a  degree  of  inward  sense  and  savour  of  what 
they  read,  and  often  causes  tenderness  in 


reading.  This  sense  and  tenderness  have 
caused  me  and  many  others  to  love  and  de- 
light to  read  the  Scriptures,  from  our  child- 
hood to  this  present  day,  and  many  times 
have  tears  llowed  from  my  eyes.  But  this 
tenderness  and  openness  was  not  first  or  prin- 
cipally begotten  in  me,  by  the  words  of  God 
which  I  read  in  the  Scriptures,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  my  own  heart. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  see  that 
it  was  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  my  heart,  that 
wrought  this  tenderness  towards  God,  and 
love  to  mankind.  My  understanding  being 
clouded,  I  was  ready  to  do  as  many  yet  do; 
ascribe  that  good  work  wrought  in  me  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  originally  and  princi- 
pally wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  which  I  read  were  instrttmentally 
subservient  to  the  Spirit  for  my  profit  and 
comfort ;  this  Spirit  opened  the  eye  of  my 
mind,  which  the  adversary  of  my  soul  had 
darkened,  and  it  opened  in  me  a  deaf  ear, 
which  when  opened,  I  could  hear  and  see  a 
harmony  betwixt  the  Spirit  of  God  in  my 
heart  and  the  words  of  God  given  by  the 
same  Spirit  and  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  without  the  use  of  out- 
ward written  words,  can  govern,  yea,  restore 
and  save  man  from  sin  ;  though  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  God  makes  use 
of  written  words  for  his  own  glory,  in  conde- 
scension to  the  weakness,  and  for  the  good  of 
his  creature  man.  All  the  words  recorded  '\n 
the  Scriptures  cannot  save,  redeem,  or  rightly 
govern  any  man,  without  the  work  and  help 
of  God's  word  and  Spirit  in  their  ov/n  hearts, 
which  he  hath  sent  into  the  world,  by  which 
every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  is  en- 
lightened, according  to  John  i.  9.  Therefore 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  Truth  which  is  to  be 
known  nigh  in  the  heart,  as  Moses,  the  man 
of  God,  and  the  apostle  Paul  have  written, 
which  the  apostle  James  saith  is  able  to  save 
the  soul,  by  which  men  were  made  holyy 
rightly  taught  and  governed  before  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written,  is  for  above  and  greater 
than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  even  as  God  the 
fortner  of  all  things,  is  greater  in  power,  and 
more  mighty  than  all  things  created  by  him. 
For,  saith  the  apostle,  every  house  is  builded 
by  some  man,  but  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God.  And  he  saith  Christ  is  worthy  of  more 
glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  bath 
builded  the  house,  hath  more  honour  than  the 
house. 

They  who  endeavour  to  set  the  words  of 
God  written  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  above 
or  equal  with  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  therein  show  their 
ignorance  of  God,  and  spiritual  darkness  and 
blindness,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  they  profess  so  much  to 
honour.  And  they  who  have  undertaken  to 
interpret  and  expound,  or  give  the  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  signified  by  his  words  in 
the  Scriptures,  without  being  first  opened  and 
led  by  the  Spirit,  which  knoweth  and  search- 
eth all  things,  they  have  run  themselves  and 
others,  who  have  believed  their  corrupt  inter- 
pretati6ns,  false  glosses,  and  deceitful  doc- 
trines, into  great  confusion.    The  Lord  in 
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mercy  to  mankind,  stop  all  such  writing  ami 
speaking,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  dark- 
ness, with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  and  his 
children  have  no  unity. 

Again,  there  have  been  and  are  some  per- 
sons who  have  made  a  great  show  and  pro- 
fession of  the  v^pirit  of  God,  as  t!uuig!\  they 
owned  it  and  wcio  led  by  it.  who  have  spoken 
contemptuously  aivl  sooinfnlly  ol  and  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Soripturcs;  by  wluch  fruit 
of  wickedness,  tiiey  who  are  governed  by  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  know  these  persons  to  be  out  of 
and  cnemies  to  this  Spirit.  For  if  they  were 
governed  by  it,  they  could  not  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  Scriptures  which  proceed- 
ed from  it. 

Again,  there  hath  been  and  are  some  in  our 
day  wiio  profess  to  believe  in  and  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  also  believe 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  to  have  a  due 
esteem  and  value  for  them,  who  by  their 
fruits  do  manifest,  that  they  are  neither  true 
to  the  Holv  Spirit  within  them,  nor  have  a 
right  csleem  for  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  with- 
out them ;  for  they  do  not  make  a  right  use 
of  them,  but  pervert  them  for  their  own 
selfish,  earthly  and  corrupt  fleshly  ends.  Out 
of  these  aforesaid  several  great  errors,  the 
Lord  hath  redeemed  a  remnant,  and  preserves 
them  through  faith  in  his  eternal  power. 
These  grieve  not  his  Holy  Spirit  of  life,  light 
and  grace,  but  obey  it ;  who  are  thereby 
taught  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  to  live  godly  and  righteously,  peaceably 
and  harmlessly,  both  toward  God  and  man. 
These  make  right  use  of  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth;  these  see  that  they  are  subservient 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  that  gave  them  forth. 
These  have,  and  reap  profit  and  comfort  by 
them  ;  they  are  come  experimentally  to  wit- 
ness the  holy  apostle's  testimony  concerning 
them,  who  said,  they  are  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  all 
good  works.  These  give  praise,  glory  and 
honour  to  God  for  his  good  Spirit,  and  for 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  fruits  and  effects  of  it;  to  Him  be  all 
glory,  honour  and  praise,  now  and  for  ever 
more.  Amen. — Extracted  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  William  Gibsoii's  General  Epistle. — 
1681. 

For"  The  Friend." 
EDUCATEON. 
It  was  the  saying  of  an  eminent  minister 
that  the  state  of  the  concern  for  the  religious 
and  guarded  education  of  the  youth  was  a 
thermometer  which  indicated  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  our  Society.  No  one  can,  who 
rightly  considers  it,  fail  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  prosperity  and  continuance 
of  our  portion  of  the  Christian  church.  If 
children  are  suffered  to  grow  up  without  in- 
struction in  our  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
and  unacquainted  with  those  salutary  re- 
straints which  tend  to  subjugate  the  wayward 
will  and  passions  of  the  mind,  and  prepare  it 
for  the  reception  of  divine  visitations  and  sub- 


mission thereto,  the  probability  of  their  be- 
coming useful  and  religious  members  of  the 
church  must  be  greatly  diminished.  Even 
domestic  enjoyments,  the  comfort  of  parents 
and  children  in  each  other,  and  every  pro- 
spect for  usefulness  and  success  in  life,  are 
greatly  promoted,  by  instituting  and  carrying 
out  with  undeviating  firmness  and  regularity, 
a  sound  and  wholesome  system  of  moral  and 
religious  education.  Home  is  the  proper 
place  for  this  ;  and  while  it  is  a  favour  which 
ought  to  be  highly  appreciated  and  embraced 
with  gratitude,  that  we  have  seminaries  where 
endeavours  are  vised  to  promote  and  assist  in 
this  desirable  training,  yet  they  who  trust 
for  the  religious  education  of  their  children 
to  that  source  only,  while  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  it  on  at  home  are  ne- 
glected, will  find  that  not  half  the  work  has 
been  accomplished. 

As  many  Friends  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
advices  of  our  discipline  on  this  subject,  and 
the  kind  of  education  it  recommends,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  expedient  to  injsert  in 
"  The  Friend,"  the  following  extracts  ;  hoping 
they  may  claim  the  very  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  member  who  has  the  care  of 
children,  and  that  a  more  close  and  fervent 
attention  may  be  given  to  this  momentous 
concern. 

"  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and 
exhort  all  parents  and  heads  of  families,  that 
they  endeavour  to  instruct  their  children  and 
families  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  that  they  excite  them  to  the  dili- 
gent reading  of  those  excellent  writings,  which 
plainly  set  forth  the  miraculous  conception, 
birth,  holy  life,  wonderful  works,  blessed  ex- 
ample, meritorious  death,  and  glorious  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  mediation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  educate 
their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important 
truths,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward 
manifestation"  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  their  own  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the 
benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  for  their  own 
peace  and  everlasting  happiness,  which  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  all  other  considerations." 

"  This  meeting  doth  earnestly  exhort  all 
parents,  heads  of  families,  and  guardians  of 
minors,  that  they  prevent,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  their  children  and  others  under 
their  care  and  tuition,  from  having  or  read- 
ing books  or  papers  tending  to  prejudice  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  create 
the  least  doubt  concerning  the  authenticity 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  of  those  saving  truths  declared  in  them, 
lest  their  infant  and  feeble  minds  be  poisoned 
thereby.  And  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  every  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
that  they  discourage  and  suppress  the  read- 
ing of  plays,  romances,  novels,  and  other 
pernicious  books." 

"  Under  a  renewed  fervent  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  our  youth,  and  their  advance- 
ment in  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  desired  that 
quarterly  meetings  would  enter  deeply  into 
the  important  subject  of  education,  and  pro- 
mote, in  the  subordinate  meetings,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  to  be  taught  by  mor.bcrs 


of  our  religious  Society  :  and  that  a  vigilant 
care  be  exercised  in  all  such  schools,  to  in- 
struct the  children  in  the  prhiciples  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  peculiar  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society.  The  daily 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  the  scholars  at  mid-week 
meetings,  where  it  is  practicable,  should  be 
enjoined  at  all  these  schools." 

"  If  Friends  generally  were  brought  to  con- 
sider a  guarded  education,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  temporal  convenience,  but,  as  it 
really  is,  a  religious  concern  of  primary  obli- 
gation, and  deeply  affecting  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  their  beloved  offspring,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  prosecute  it  with  lively  zeal,  and 
to  make  such  pecuniary  and  other  sacrifices 
to  procure  it,  that  few  meetings  would  be 
found  where  select  schools  would  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  none  of  the  children  of  friends,  to 
whom  the  invaluable  blessing  of  a  competent 
and  religious  education  would  not  be  accessi- 
ble.'' 

"  As  essentially  connected  with,  and  highly 
conducive  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing 
salutary  recommendations,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  Friends  bear  in  mind,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  proper  and  just  education  must  be 
begun  at  home,  and  that  the  discipline  and 
docility  which  will  enable  children  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  of  their  teachers,  and 
which  often  determine  the  course  of  their 
future  life  should  be  inculcated  there.'' 

"  Friends  are  advised  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  habits  of  industry,  placing  them 
with  sober  and  exemplary  members  of  the 
Society,  for  instruction  in  such  occupations 
as  are  consistent  with  our  religious  princi- 
ples and  testimonies,  that  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
they  may  be  preserved  in  a  becoming  con- 
duct and  demeanour.  And  it  is  desired  that 
those  whose  circumstances  may  furnish  them 
with  ability  for  instructing,  in  useful  and  suit- 
able employment,  the  children  of  members 
who  are  in  situations  less  affluent,  may  re- 
ceive them  into  their  families,  upon  terms  so 
moderate  as  to  remove  every  plausible  rea- 
son for  placing  them  with  those  not  in  mem- 
bership with  us." 

Fr^.m  tli3  Farmers-  Cabinet. 
CASH  BOOIi. 
A  little  care  prevents  much  cost  and  trouble. 
It  is  a  very  easy  and  simple  affixir  to  keep 
a  cash  book,  and  yet  how  very  fev.'  farmers 
do  it.  Any  person  who  can  write  can  keep  n 
book  of  this  description,  and  many  advantages 
accrue  from  it.  On  one  page  of  your  casli 
book  set  down  every  thing  sold,  and  the  sum 
received  for  it.  0,i  the  other  side  put  down 
all  your  outgoings  or  expenditures  ;  and  when 
it  is  begun,  if  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  is 
put  at  the  top  of  the  column  of  rcroipls,  at 
any  time  by  adding  u|)  llii^  two  pa^os.  and 
taking  (he  difi'erenco  of  thorn,  w  ill  sliow  the 
balance  of  cash  yon  sliould  h.ivc  in  hand  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  disagrocaient,  there  must 
be  some  error  of  entry,  or  {hove  must  be  "a 
hole  ill  the  jnirso."  A  book  of  this  kind, 
accurately  kept,  would  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  amount  of 
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>vIioat,  roni,  potatoes,  butter,  poultry,  eggs, 
oi-  any  i.llior  articles  sold,  and  tiie  sum  rc- 
colvod  for  them.  It  would  do  more;  it  would 
show  all  your  outlay ings  for  stock,  seeds, 
implements  of  husbandry,  repairs,  clothing, 
tea,  cofTee,  sugar,  suit,  &.c.  &c.  and  also  for 
M'agcs,  and  would  present  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  document  for  lamily  examination 
at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth;  and  if  there 
should  be  found  to  be  "  a  hole  in  the  purse," 
it  would  indicate  the  spot  where  repairs  were 
most  necessary. 

A  farmer  keeping  a  book  of  entries  of  this 
description,  would  always  know  his  latitude 
and  longitude,  as  a  captain  of  a  ship  does 
when  on  the  ocean,  and  he  would  be  less 
liicely  to  run  on  to  shoals,  or  get  among  the 
breakirs.  As  it  is  not  very  usual  among 
farmers  to  take  receipts  when  money  is  paid 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  not  in  very  large 
sums,  and  as  the  memories  of  many  people 
are  very  frail,  such  a  book  of  entries  as  has 
been  referred  to,  would  be  of  essential  service 
as  a  record  of  payment  when  no  other  evi- 
dence of  it  existed,  and  might  prevent  litiga- 
tion and  trouble  in  case  of  the  decease  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parties.  On  the  death  of  the 
head  of  a  family  who  has  kept  no  regular 
records  of  his  receipts  and  payments,  much 
difficulty  and  sometimes  heavy  losses  have 
occurred,  besides  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  grope 
in  the  dark  in  settling  his  estate. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  many  worthy 
intelligent  farmers  are  careful  to  preserve  an 
accurate  statement  of  all  their  worldly  con- 
cerns, duly  arranged  in  proper  form,  and 
such  rarely  find  "a  hole  in  the  purse." 

But  there  are  many  others  who  would  at 
once  plead  guilty,  or,  if  they  did  not,  could 
readily  be  convicted  on  responsible  testimony, 
of  totally  neglecting  to  keep  any  intelligible 
series  of  entries  in  a  book,  of  their  ingoings 
and  outgoings,  and  these  are  the  persons  who 
often  complain  of  "  a  hole  in  the  purse,"  and 
yet  they  arc  not  careful  to  have  it  repaired 
in  due  season.  Abraham. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Treat  Domestic  Animals  kindly  and  tenderly. 

Domestic  animals  of  all  kinds,  from  ahorse 
down  to  a  chicken,  should  be  treated  with 
gentleness  and  mildness;  men  or  boys  who 
are  rash  and  bad  tempered  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  have  charge  of  them  or  to  inter- 
fere with  their  management.  Animals  that 
are  kept  in  constant  fear  of  suffering  never 
thrive  well,  and  they  often  become  vicious 
and  intractable  by  unkind  and  cruel  treat- 
ment. Horses  are  often  rendered  in  a  great 
measure  useless  by  bad  management ;  and 
cows,  in  consequence  of  violence  and  blows, 
suffer  from  disease,  and  are  often  found  to 
fail  in  their  milk.  Hard  driving  is  well 
known  to  give  cows  much  suffering,  and  to 
produce  a  falling  off"  in  the  expected  profit 
from  them.  Sheep  suffer  much  injury  from 
the  same  cause ;  and  hogs  are  often  so  hurt 
by  rashness  that  they  are  rendered  of  less 
value.  Poultry  suffer  much  also  from  wanton 
violence,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they 


do  best  when  they  are  kept  quiet  and  secluded ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  laying  hens, 
yet  how  often  do  we  see  children  and  even 
men  and  women  raise  the  war  whoop  among 
them,  when  they  want  to  catch  one  or  more 
for  slaughter ;  sticks,  stones,  and  all  kinds  of 
missiles  are  hurled  among  them  ;  dogs  are 
had  in  requisition,  and  all  kinds  of  warfare 
are  deemed  allowable  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  noise  and  turmoil  are  often  raised  to  such 
a  pitch  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  dis- 
turbed, and  all  this  to  capture  a  few  chickens, 
which  might  be  accomplished  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  with  much  less  physical 
force,  by  a  little  judicious  contrivance,  that 
could  be  brought  into  requisition  by  a  child 
of  a  dozen  years  old.  After  such  an  alarm 
and  disturbance  among  the  poultry,  there  will 
scarcely  be  an  egg  laid  for  a  week.  Those 
who  desire  to  have  plenty  of  eggs  for  domestic 
use,  or  for  the  market  during  the  approaching 
season,  should  attend  to  having  clean,  warm, 
dry,  and  comfortable  quarters  prepared  for 
their  fowls  during  the  inclement  weather  of 
winter,  and  try  to  have  them  accommodated 
with  some  dry  earth,  sand,  ashes,  or  spent 
lime  for  them  to  dust  themselves  in,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  kept  free  from  vermin. 
All  unkind  or  cruel  treatment  to  domestic 
animals  should  be  discountenanced  and  pro- 
hibited, for  it  fosters  the  worst  of  passions, 
and  is  always  productive  of  loss  to  the  owner. 
I'Vhiiemursh,  Nov.  1,  1838. 

From  tlie  National  Gazette. 

Musings,  after  Viewing  a  Field  of  Battle. 

*  *  *  •  The  dying  and  the  dead 

Commingled  lay  amid  the  crimson  flow; 
The  bleeding  soldier  lean'd  his  drooping  head 

Upon  the  quiet  bosom  of  his  foe. 
There  many  a  breast,  that  on  the  morning  teemed 

With  ardent  love,  or  with  ambition  high, 
Lay  passionless — while  faintly,  dimly  gleamed, 

Receding  life,  from  out  the  half-closed  eye. 
Voices  that  erst  were  heard  in  cheerful  tones, 

And  joined  in  mirth  with  apt  and  ready  will, 
Fell  on  the  ear  in  low  and  broken  moans, 

—Or  hush'd  by  death,  had  left  the  warrior  still. 

Unwept,  unseen,  the  lonely  widow's  stay, — 

Perhaps  an  only — well-beloved  son, — 
Upon  the  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  lay, 

A  mute  proclaimer  of  what  war  had  done. 
And  those,  too,  fell,  and  breathed  their  last  sad  breath. 

For  whom  lived  none  their  memories  to  bless : 
Reckless  of  life — indifferent  to  death. 

They  lived — they  died — uncared,  and  motiveless. 
'Tis  then — lis  then — when  darkly  and  alone, 

Man  treads  his  course,  with  care  and  sorrow  rife  : 
When  friends  are  gone,  and  youth  and  hope  have  flown 

—'Tis  the?i  we  feel  the  worlhlessness  of  life. 
Yet  who  can  view — and  not  supremely  feel 

For  him  thus  dying.    To  see  the  hopeless  smile 
That  lingers  yel,  though  death  has  set  his  seal  ! 

Say — can'st  thou  view  and  not  be  sad  the  while  1 
'Tis  well  to  weep — for  sacred  is  the  tear 

Of  pure  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  when  shed 
Unask'd,  upon  the  humble,  lonely  bier, 

That  bears  a  stranger  to  his  last,  cold  bed. 
Yetbless'd,  thrice  bless'd  are  they,  who,  while  the  spark 

Of  life  is  dimly  glowing,  and  about  to  leave 
Its  habitation  tenantless  and  dark — 

A  genial  warmth  impart  to  life's  cold  eve. 


Who  watch  the  stranger  in  his  dying  hour, 

And  pour  sweet  comfort  in  his  bleeding  breast; 
And  v^  hen  the  clouds  of  care  and  sorrow  lour. 

Soothe  his  chafed  spirit  into  balmy  rest. 
Who  smooth  the  pillow  'neath  his  drooping  head. 

And  with  the  breath  which  friendship  only  knows 
Lull  the  dark  surges  of  his  dying  bed. 

And  fan  the  spark,  while  yet  it  dimly  glows. 
Who  point  him  upwards  to  the  noblest  goal — 

And  guide  his  wavering  spirit  far  above 
The  little  things  of  earth— till  the  free  soul 

Has  wing'd  its  flight  to  realms  of  ceaseless  love,  -j-l- 

Vain  is  the  splendour  of  genius,  without  the 
virtues  of  the  heart.  No  man  who  is  not 
good,  deserves  the  name  of  wise.  In  the 
language  of  Scripture,  folly  and  wickednes.s 
are  the  same  ;  not  only  because  vicious  habits 
do  really  corrupt  and  darken  the  understand- 
ing, but  because  it  is  no  small  degree  of  folly 
to  be  ignorant  that  the  chief  good  of  man  is 
to  know  the  will  of  his  Creator  and  to  do  it. — 
Tilghman. 

How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  whilst  we  neglect  the  openings  of 
Providence  in  little  things,  which  would  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  most 
important  usefulness !  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
say,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  once,  will  never  do  any."  Good  is 
done  by  degrees.  However  small  in  propor- 
tion the  benefit  which  follows  individual  at- 
tempts to  do  good,  a  great  deal  may  thus  be 
accomplished  by  perseverance,  even  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments.— Crabb. 

Anecdote  of  an  Indian. — Some  years  ago, 
a  young  Indian  was  brought  into  the  white 
settlements  to  be  educated.  His  agreeable 
manners,  vivacity,  and  amiable  disposition, 
soon  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  numerous 
associates.  One  evening,  a  large  company  of 
young  men  proposed  to  remove  a  fence  by 
the  way,  and  place  it  across  the  road.  "  No," 
said  the  Indian,  "  if  we  want  fun,  do  not  let 
us  do  any  harm.  Let  us  have  fun  that  wiil 
do  good.  See,  here  is  a  pond  across  the  road, 
that  people  on  foot  cannot  pass  along  without 
getting  wet,  and  there  is  an  old  tree  that 
would  make  a  good  foot-path.  If  we  must 
have  'a  frolic,'  let  us  put  the  old  tree  over 
the  pond  for  the  people  to  cross  on."  The 
proposition  was  immediately  adopted  and  car- 
ried into  effect.  There  are  many  of  our 
civilized  young  men  who  might  derive  in- 
struction from  this  example. 

Our  dependence  must  be  on  the  Lord  ;  we 
are  strongest  when  we  feel  ourselves  weak, 
and  best  qualified  for  service  when  most  sen- 
sible that  without  him  we  can  do  nothing. 
But  if  self  lift  up  its  head,  if  pride  creep  in 
if  we  go  forth  as  if  we  were  wise  or  good 
leaning  to  our  abilities,  experiences  and  formei 
services,  then  it  is  very  merciful  in  him,  b)l 
leaving  us  a  little  to  ourselves  to  remind  uM 
what  poor  creatures  we  are. — Newton.  I 
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From  tl.,' American  Journal. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  ofNathariiel 
Boicditch,  LL  D.,F.  R.  S.  By  Alexander 
Young. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  born  at  Salem,  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
26th  dav  of  March,  1773.  He  was  the  fourth 
child  of"  Habakkuk  and  Mary  Ingersoll  Bow- 
ditch.  His  ancestors,  for  three  generations, 
had  been  shipmasters,  and  his  father  on  re- 
tiring from  that  perilous  mode  of  hard  in- 
dustry, carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by 
which  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  sub- 
sistence for  a  family  of  seven  children. 

I  had  a  curiosity  to  trace  up  the  life  of 
this  wonderful  man,  if  possible,  to  his  child- 
hood, to  ascertain  his  early  character  and 
I    powers,  and  the  influences  under  which  his 
i    heart  and  mind  had  been  formed.  Accord- 
!    ingly,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Salem,  I  took  a 
'    walk  of  some  two  or  three  miles,  to  see  a 
house  where  he  used  to  say  that  he  and  his 
;    mother  had  lived  when  he  was  as  yet  hardly 
I    advanced  beyond  infancy.    My  walk  brought 
me  among  the  pleasant  farm-houses  of  a  re- 
!    tired  hamlet  in  Essex  county  ;  and  I  found 
the  plain  two-story  house,  with  but  two  small 
rooms  in  it,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  motherl- 
and I  saw  the  chamber  window  where  he  said 
she  used  to  sit  and  show  him  "  the  new  moon 
with  the  old  moon  in  her  arm,"  and,  with  the 
poetical  superstition  of  a  sailor's  wife,  jingle 
the  silver  in  her  pocket  that  her  husband 
might  have  good  luck,  and  she  good  tidings 
from  him,  far  off  upon  the  sea.    I  entered 
that  house  and  two  others  in  the  vicinity,  and 
found  three  ancient  women  who  knew  her 
well,  and  remembered  her  wonderful  boy.  I 
sat  down  by  their  firesides  and  listened  with 
greedy  ear  to  the  story,  which  they  gladly 
told  me,  of  that  remarkable  child,  remarkable 
for  his  early  goodness  as  well  as  for  his  early 
greatness.  Their  words,  uttered  in  the  plain, 
hearty  English  of  the  yeomanry  of  New 
England,  I   took  down  from  their  lips,  and 
now  give  them  without  any  alteration  or  im- 
provement whatever. 

The  first  one  I  interrogated  said  that  "  Nat 
was  a  likely,  clever,  thoughtful  boy.  Learn- 
ing came  natural  to  him ;  and  his  mother 
used  to  say  that  he  would  make  something  or 


nothing."  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever 
heard  what  became  of  him.  "  O  yes,"  she 
replied,  "  lie  became  a  great  man,  and  went 
to  Boston,  and  had  a  mighty  deal  of  learn- 
ing." "What  kind  of  learning/"  I  asked, 
"  Why,"  she  answered,  "  1  believe  he  was  a 
pilot,  and  knew  how  to  steer  all  the  vessels." 
This  evidently  was  her  simple  and  confused 
idea  of  "  The  Practical  Navigator." 

The  second  old  lady  stated  that Nat  went 
to  school  to  her  aunt,  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  in  the  house  where  we  were  then  sitting, 
when  he  was  about  three  years  old,  that 
she  took  mightily  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  He 
learnt  amazing  fast,  for  his  mind  was  fully 
given  to  it.  He  did  not  seem  like  other  child- 
ren; he  seemed  belter.  His  mother  was  a 
beautiful,  nice  woman." 

The  third  old  lady  said  that  "  Nat  was  a 
little,  still  creature;  and  his  mother  a  mighty 
free,  good-natured  woman.  She  used  to  say, 
'  Who  shouldn't  be  cheerly  if  a  Christian 
shouldn't?'  Her  children  took  after  her,  and 
she  had  a  particular  way  of  guarding  them 
against  evil." 

These  I  testify  to  be  their  very  words,  as 
I  penciled  them  down  at  the  time.  And  they 
show,  I  think,  very  clearly  the  influence  of 
the  mother's  mind  and  heart  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  her  son.  Of  that  mother,  in  after 
life,  and  to  its  close,  he  often  spoke  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration  and  the  strongest 
affection,  and  in  his  earnest  manner  would 
say — "  My  mother  loved  me — idolised  me — 
worshipped  me." 

After  leaving  the  dame's  school,  the  only 
other  instruction  he  ever  received  was  ob- 
tained at  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  furnish  even  the 
groundwork  and  elements  of  a  respectable 
education.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  his  school-fellows,  that  the 
only  book  in  their  school  was  a  dictionary, 
which  belonged  to  the  master,  who  gave  out 
the  words  from  it  to  be  spelt  by  the  boys.  I 
have  likewise  been  told  by  one  who  lived  in 
Salem  at  the  time,  that  the  master  of  this 
school,  a  person  of  violent  temper,  gave  young 
Bowditch,  when  he  was  about  five  or  six  years 
old,  a  very  difficult  sum  in  arithmetic  to  per- 
form. His  scholar  went  to  his  desk,  and  soon 
afterwards  brought  up  his  slate  with  the  ques- 
tion solved.  The  master,  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  asked  him  who  had 
been  doing  the  sum  for  him ;  and  on  answer- 
ing "Nobody — I  did  it  myself,"  he  gave  him 
a  severe  chastisement  for  lying,  not  believing 
it  possible  that  he  could,  of  himself,  without 
any  assistance,  perform  so  difficult  a  question. 

But  the  advantages  of  school,  such  as  they 
were,  he  was  obliged  to  forego  at  the  early 


age  of  ten  years,  "  his  poverty  and  not  his 
will  consenting,"  that  he  might  go  into  his 
father's  shop  and  help  to  support  the  family. 
He  was  soon,  however,  transferred  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  ship-chandler,  and  afterwards 
became  a  clerk  in  a  large  establishment  of 
the  same  kind,  where  he  continued  until  he 
went  to  sea.  It  was  whilst  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  ship-chandler's  shop  that  he 
first  manifested  that  strong  bent,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  an  original  genius,  for  ma- 
thematical pursuits.  Every  moment  that  he 
could  snatch  from  the  counter,  was  given  to 
the  slate.  An  old  gentleman,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  visit  the  shop,  said  to  his  wife  one 
day,  on  returning  home,  "  I  never  go  into 
that  shop  but  1  see  that  boy  ciphering  and 
figuring  away  on  his  slate,  as  if  his  very  life 
depended  upon  it;  and  if  he  goes  on  at  this 
rate, as  he  has  begun,  I  should  not  at  all  wonder 
if,  at  last,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  should 
get  to  be  an  almanac-maker  I" — this  being, 
in  his  view,  the  summit  of  mathematical  at- 
tainment. The  expectation  was  speedily  ful- 
filled, for  in  the  year  1788,  when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  old,  he  actually  made  an  almanac 
for  the  year  1790,  containing  all  the  usual 
tables,  calculations  of  the  eclipses  and  other 
phenomena,  and  even  the  customary  predic- 
tions of  the  weather.  The  original  manu- 
script is  still  in  possession  of  his  family. 

From  his  earliest  years,  he  seems  to  have 
had  an  ardent  love  of  reading,  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  say  that,  even  when  quite 
young,  he  read  through  the  whole  of  Cham- 
bers's Cyclopedia,  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
without  omitting  a  single  article. 

He  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  on  the  11th 
of  January,  1795,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
in  the  capacity  of  captain's  clerk,  on  board 
the  ship  Henry,  of  Salem,  owned  by  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  Esq.,  and  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Henry  Prince,  who  still  lives  to  glory  in 
the  fame  of  his  clerk.  Captain  John  Gibaut, 
with  whom  young  Bowditch  had  been  en- 
gaged the  year  before  in  taking  a  survey  of 
Salem,  had  previously  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  ship,  and  had  invited  his 
friend  to  accompany  him  as  clerk.  He  con- 
sented ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  misun- 
derstanding subsequently  springing  up  be- 
tween the  owner  of  the  ship  and  Captain 
Gibaut,  he  relinquished  the  command,  and  of 
course  his  agreement  with  his  friend  was  at 
an  end.  E.  H.  Derby,  however,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Prince,  said  to  him, 
"  Do  you  know  young  Bowditch  V  "  Yes, 
very  well."  "How  should  you  like  to  have 
him  go  in  the  ship  with  you  ?"  "  1  should 
like  it  above  all  things,"  said  the  captain. 
He  accordingly  went  on  board  as  clork.  al- 
though his  name  was  entered  on  the  shipping 
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papers  as  second  mate.  Tiio  ship  sailed  for 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  returned  home  after 
an  absence  of  exactly  one  year. 

His  second  voyage  was  made  as  supercargo 
on  board  the  ship  Astr;va,  of  Salem,  belonging 
to  the  same  owner,  and  commanded  by  the 
same  captain.  The  vessel  sailed  in  March, 
1796,  to  Lisbon,  touched  at  Madeira,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Manilla,  and  arrived  at 
Salom  in  May,  1797,  after  an  absence  of 
fourteen  months. 

At  Madeira,  the  captain  and  supercargo 
were  very  politely  received  by  Mr.  Pintard, 
the  American  consul  there,  to  whose  house 
the  ship  was  consigned,  and  were  frequently 
invited  to  dine  with  his  family.  Mrs.  Pintard 
had  heard  from  another  American  ship  master 
that  the  young  supercargo  was  "  a  great 
calculator,"  and  she  felt  a  curiosity  to  test 
his  capacities.  Accorr'ingly,  she  said  to  him 
one  day  at  dinner,  "  Mr.  Bowditch,  I  have  a 
question  which  I  should  like  to  have  you 
answer.  Some  years  since,"  naming  the  time, 
"  I  received  a  legacy  in  Ireland.  The  money 
was  there  invested,  and  remained  some  time 
on  interest ;  the  amount  was  subsequently  re- 
mitted to  England,  where  the  interest  likewise 
accumulated  ;  and  lately  the  whole  amount 
has  been  remitted  to  me  here.  What  sum 
ought  I  to  receive?"  She  of  course  men- 
tioned the  precise  dates  of  the  several  remit- 
tances, as  she  went  along.  Bowditch  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  said  it  was  a  little 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  cur- 
rency and  the  number  of  the  remittances ; 
but  squeezing  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  he  said, 
in  about  two  minutes,  "  The  sum  you  should 
receive  is  eight  hundred  and  forty-three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  six  and  a  quarter 
pence."  "  Well,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Mrs.  Pin- 
tard to  the  head  clerk  of  the  house,  an  elderly 
person,  who  was  esteemed  a  very  skilful  ac- 
countant, "  you  have  been  figuring  it  out  for 
me  on  paper;  has  he  got  it  right?"  "  Yes, 
madam,"  said  the  clerk,  taking  his  long  calcu- 
lation out  of  his  pocket,  "  he  has  got  it  exactly. 
And  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  another 
man  on  the  island  that  can  do  it  in  two 
hours." 

In  August,  1798,  he  sailed  in  the  same 
ship  with  Captain  Prince,  on  his  third  voyage, 
to  Cadiz,  thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  loaded 
at  Alicant,  and  arrived  in  Salem  in  April, 
1799. 

On  the  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Alicant,  they 
were  chased  by  a  French  privateer,  and  having 
a  strong  armament  of  nineteen  guns,  they  pre- 
pared for  action.  The  post  assigned  to  Bow- 
ditch was  the  cabin,  and  his  duty  was  to  hand 
the  powder  upon  deck.  In  the  midst  of  the 
preparations  for  the  engagement.  Captain 
Prince  had  a  curiosity  to  look  into  the  cabin, 
and  see  whether  all  things  were  going  on 
right  there  ;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
Bowditch  calmly  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his 
slate  and  pencil,  and  figuring  away  as  usual. 
The  thing  was  so  ludicrous,  that  Captain 
Prince  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  said,  "  Well, 
Mr.  Bowditch,  can  you  be  making  your  will 
now?"  "  Yes,"  was  his  good-natured  reply. 

The  fourth  and  last  voyage  which  they 
made  together,  was  in  the  same  ship  from 


Boston  to  Balavia  and  Manilla.  They  sailed 
in  August,  1799,  and  returned  home  in  Sep- 
tember, 1800. 

On  their  arrival  at  Manilla,  a  Scotchman, 
by  the  name  of  Murray,  asked  Captain  Prince 
how  he  contrived  to  find  the  way  there, 
through  such  a  long,  perplexing,  and  danger- 
ous navigation,  and  in  the  face  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  by  mere  dead  reckoning,  with- 
out the  use  of  lunars — it  being  a  common 
notion  at  that  time,  that  the  Americans  knew 
nothing  about  working  lunar  observations. 
Captain  Prince  told  him  that  he  had  a  crew 
of  twelve  men,  every  one  of  whom  could  take 
and  work  a  lunar  observation  as  well,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  him- 
self, were  he  alive.  Murray  was  perfectly 
astounded  at  this,  and  actually  went  down  to 
the  landing  place,  one  Sunday  morning,  to  see 
this  knowing  crew  come  ashore. 

Bowditch  was  present  at  this  conversation, 
and  as  Captain  Prince  says,  sat  "  as  modest 
as  a  maid,"  said  not  a  word,  but  held  his 
slate-pencil  in  his  mouth.  Another  person 
on  the  island,  a  broker,  by  the  name  of  Kean, 
who  was  present,  said  to  Murray,  "  If  you 
knew  as  much  as  I  do  about  that  ship  Astreea, 
you  wouldn't  talk  quite  so  glib."  "  Why  not  ? 
what  do  you  know  about  her?"  "  Why,  sir, 
I  know  that  there  is  more  knowlege  of  navi- 
gation on  board  that  ship,  than  there  ever 
was  in  all  the  vessels  that  ever  floated  in 
Manilla  Bay." 

The  knowledge  which  these  common  sailors 
had  acquired  of  navigation,  had  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  kindness  of  Bowditch.  Captain 
Prince  relates  that  one  day  the  supercargo 
said  to  him,  "  Come,  captain,  let  us  go  for- 
ward and  see  what  the  sailors  are  talking 
about,  under  the  lee  of  the  long  boat."  They 
went  forward,  accordingly,  and  the  captain 
was  surprised  to  find  the  sailors,  instead  of 
spinning  their  long  yarns,  earnestly  engaged 
with  book,  slate,  and  pencil,  and  discussing 
the  high  matters  of  tangents  and  secants, 
altitudes,  dip,  and  refraction.  Two  of  them 
in  particular  were  very  zealously  disputing, 
one  of  them  calling  out  to  the  other,  "  Well, 
Jack,  what  have  you  got  ?"  "  I've  got  the 
sine,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  that  an't  right," 
said  the  other.    "  I  say  it  is  the  cosine." 

Captain  Prince  says,  that  although  Bow- 
ditch had  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  na- 
vigation, he  knew  but  little  about  what  is 
technically  called  seamanship.  He  also  men- 
lions  the  fact,  which  he  had  often  heard  him 
repeat,  that  although,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
long  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  yard^, 
he  had  never  seen  a  launch ;  and  rather 
scouted  the  idea  that  such  a  sight,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  should  be  able  to  draw  him  away 
from  his  books.  Captain  Prince,  likewise, 
testifies  that  during  the  whole  course  of  these 
four  voyages,  he  does  not  recollect  the  slight- 
est interruption  of  harmony  and  good  feeling 
between  them. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  corroborate  the 
statements  of  Captain  Prince,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  an  officer  in  our  navy,  who  sailed  in 
the  Astrosa  the  two  last  voyages  to  Alicant 
and  Batavia.  In  a  letter  recently  written, 
after  speaking  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gra- 


titude of  the  kindness  and  attention  with 
which  Bowditch  treated  him,  when  a  poor 
sea-sick  cabin  boy,  and  acknowledging  his 
great  obligations  to  him  for  instructing  him 
in  navigation,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was 
Bowditch's  practice  to  interest  himself  in  all 
the  sailors  on  board,  and  to  take  pains  to  in- 
struct all  who  could  read  and  write,  in  the 
principles  of  navigation.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  every  one  of  a  crew  of  twelve 
men,  who  could  read  and  write,  subsequently 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  or  chief  mate  of  a 
ship.  Indeed,  at  Salem,  it  was  considered 
the  highest  recommendation  of  a  seaman, 
that  he  had  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  Bow- 
ditch, and  this  circumstance  alone  was  often 
sufficient  to  procure  for  him  an  officer's  berth. 
In  illustration  of  this  statement,  he  mentions 
the  fact  that  on  his  second  voyage,  the  first 
and  second  mates  had  been  sailors  in  the  same 
ship  on  the  previous  voyage.  He  also  speaks 
of  Bowditch's  urbane  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment to  every  one  on  board,  and  says  that  he 
never  appeared  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
inspire  the  sailors  with  a  proper  sense  of  his 
individual  importance,  and  of  the  talents  he 
possessed,  and  might  call  into  action. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  a  know- 
ledge of  navigation  was  diffused  among  the 
seamen  of  Salem,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Bowditch,  may  be  gained  from  the  follow- 
ing nautical  anecdote  which  is  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Baron  von  Zach's  "  Cor- 
respondence Astronomique,''^  page  62.  The 
baron  is  relating  the  sensation  caused  at 
Genoa  by  the  arrival  there,  in  1817,  of  that 
splendid  packet,  the-  "  Cleopatra's  Barge," 
owned  by  George  Crowninshield,  Esq.,  of 
Salem.  He  says  that  he  went  on  board  with 
all  the  world,  "and  it  happened,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  that  in  enquiring  after  my 
friends  and  correspondents  at  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  I  mentioned,  among  others,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bowditch.  'He  is  a  friend  of 
our  family  and  our  neighbour  at  Salem,'  re- 
plied the  captain,  a  smart,  little  old  man, 
'  and  that  young  man  whom  you  see  there^ 
my  son,  was  his  pupil  ;  in  fact,  it  is  he,  and 
not  myself,  who  navigates  the  ship.  Question 
him  a  little,  and  see  if  he  has  learnt  any  thing.' 
Our  dialogue  was  as  follows: — 'You  have 
had  an  excellent  teacher  of  navigation,  young 
man  ;  and  you  could  not  well  help  being  a 
good  scholar.  In  making  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, what  was  the  error  in  your  reckoning?' 
The  young  man  replied,  '  Six  miles.'  '  You 
must  then  have  got  your  longitude  very  ac- 
curately;  how  did  you  get  it?'  '  First  by 
our  chronometers,  and  afterwards  by  lunar 
distances.'  '  What !  do  you  know  how  to  take 
and  calculate  the  longitude  by  lunar  distances?' 
The  young  captain  seemed  somewhat  nettled 
at  my  question,  and  answered  me  with  a  scorn- 
iul  smile — '  /  know  how  to  calculate  the  longl 
tude  I  Why,  our  cook  can  do  that !'  '  Youi 
cook  /'  Here  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  ok 
captain  assured  me  that  thecook  on  board coulc 
calculate  the  longitude  very  well,  that  he  had  i 
taste  and  passion  for  it,  and  did  it  every  day 
'  There  he  is,'  said  the  young  man,  pointin; 
with  his  finger  to  a  negro  at  the  stern  of  th 
ship,  with  a  white  apron  before  him,  an 
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holding  a  chicken  in  one  hand  and  a  butcher's 
knife  in  tlie  other.  '  Come  forw  ard,  Jack,' 
said  the  captain  to  him  :  '  llio  centlcinan  is 
surprised  that  voii  can  calculr.to  the  lonoitiulo  : 
answ  er  his  questions.'  I  asked  hi  in  •  AVhal 
method  do  you  use  to  calculate  the  longiludo 
bv  lunar  distances  !"  Ilis  answer  was,  'It's 
ail  one  to  me:  1  use  the  methods  of  3Iaske- 
lyne,  Lyons.  Wiichell,  and  Bowditch  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole.  I  preter  nmithorne's  ;  I  am 
more  used  to  it,  and  can  work  with  it  quicker.' 
I  could  not  express  my  surprise  at  hearing 
this  black  face  talk  ui  this  way,  with  his 
bloody  chicken  and  knite  in  his  hand.  '  Go,' 
said  Crowninshield  to  him,  '  lay  down  your 
chicken,  bring  your  books  and  your  journal, 
and  show  the  gentleman  your  calculations.' 
The  cook  soon  returned  with  his  books  under 
his  arm.  He  had  Bowditch's  Practical  Navi- 
gator, the  requisite  tables,  Hutton's  Tables 
of  Logarithms,  and  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
saw  all  this  negro's  calculations  of  the  latitude, 
the  longitude,  and  the  true  time,  which  he 
had  worked  out  on  the  passage.  He  answer- 
ed all  my  questions  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
not  in  the  Latin  of  the  caboose,  but  in  the 
good  set  terms  of  navigation." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  New  Yorlc  Observer. 
MADAGASCAR. 

The  only  intelligence  we  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  this  interesting  field  of  Christian 
labours  and  sufferings,  comes  to  us  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  papers  to  Oct.  10.  These  papers  con- 
tain extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  missionary 
and  several  native  converts  in  Madagascar, 
and  also  a  narrative  of  the  cruel  persecutions 
under  which  these  converts  are  suffering. 
We  give  the  abridged  account  furnished  by 
the  Advertiser. 

It  appears  that  this  persecution  is  carried 
on  under  the  express  orders  of  the  queen. 
The  person  first  sentenced  to  death  was  a 
woman  named  Rafaravavy.  But  one  of  her 
companions,  Rasalama,  spoke  so  boldly  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  that  she  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  queen,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death.  She  was  severely  Hogged  for 
several  days  successively,  before  she  was  put 
to  death.  She,  however,  continued  steadfast 
in  her  faith,  to  the  end,  and  met  death  with 
calnmess  and  tranquillity.  Her  companions 
were  valued  and  sold,  and  their  property  con* 
fiscated.  About  a  month  after,  Ra.*'aravavy 
was  informed  that  the  wrath  of  the  queen 
had  abated,  since  the  death  of  Rasalama,  and 
that  her  irons  might  be  taken  off.  She  was, 
however,  placed  among  those  reduced  to  per- 
petual slavery. 

After  this  the  remaining  Christians  began 
to  assemble  in  the  night,  at  the  house  of  Ra- 
faralahy,  where  they  read  together  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  conversed  together  on  spiritual 
things,  and  united  in  prayer  and  praise.  This 
indulgence  continued  but  a  short  time.  They 
were  betrayed  to  the  government,  Rafaralahy 
was  put  in  irons,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  extort  from  him  the  names  of  his  compa- 
nions.   But  he  remained  inflexible  in  hia  re- 


solution not  to  betray  his  friends.  After  be- 
ing kept  in  irons  two  or  three  days,  he  was 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  speared 
to  ileati).  The  calmness  with  which  he  met 
his  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minils  of  his  executioners.  He  spoke  to  thei 
on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  of  Jesus 
Ciirist,  and  how  happy  he  felt  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  in  a  few  minutes  Him  who  lovec 
him  and  died  for  him.  At  the  place  of  execu 
tion,  a  few  moments  being  granted  him  at  his 
request,  he  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  his 
persecuted  brethren,  and  commended  his  soul 
to  Jesus.  He  then  with  perfect  composure 
laid  himself  down,  and  was  immediately  put 
to  death.  He  was  25  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
respectable  family.  He  was  not  baptized,  and 
did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Christianity,  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  persecutions. 

After  this  execution,  the  persecution  was 
pressed  with  still  greater  rigour.  The  govern- 
ment determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  all  tli 
companions  of  Rafaralahy.  Several  of  them 
were  seized,  and  afterwards  made  their  escape. 
Many  incidents,  showing  the  distress  to  which 
the  Christians  were  reduced,  are  related, 
large  number  were  obliged  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  houses  of  their  friends,  some  iv, 
the  forests,  numbers  were  sold  to  slavery, 
and  some  were  in  irons.  The  queen  proposed 
to  the  chief  officers  to  put  every  one  of  the 
Christians  to  death — to  destroy  completely 
all  the  roots,  that  no  sprout  might  spring  up 
hereafter.  But  some  of  her  officers  advised 
her  against  this,  saying,  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  religion  of  the  whites,  the  more  you  kill, 
the  more  the  people  will  receive  it."  Six  of 
the  Christians,  finding  there  was  no  mear 
safety  in  the  island,  unless  they  renounced 
their  religion,  were  endeavouring  to  make 
their  escape.  But  this  it  was  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. A  plan  was  concerted,  however,, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  they  would  affect  their 
escape  to  Mauritius. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Spirit  Exemplified  in  the 
History  of  t  wo  Slaves. 
[Constituting-  tract  No.  41  of  publications  by  the 
Philadelphia  'I'ract  Association  of  Friends.] 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  seen 
in  a  remarkable  manner  exemplified  in  th 
poor,  the  illiterate,  and  the  oppressed  amon;^ 
men.  The  martyrs  and  primitive  converts 
were  enabled  by  it  to  rejoice  in  tribulation^ 
to  count  it  all  joy  when  they  suffered  persecu- 
tion, to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  forgive  their  enemies,  to  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  used  them,  and  to 
breathe  forth  for  such,  even  whilst  suffering 
the  agonies  of  a  cruel  death  at  their  hands, 
— "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
The  Spirit  which  supported  and  instructed 
them,  has  not  been  withdrawn   from  the 

hurch,  and  we  may  occasionally  observe  it 
abasing  those  of  the  highest,  or  elevating 
those  of  the  lowest  conditions  in  life.  In 
quietude  and  in  humility  it  instructs  its  follow- 
ers, strengthening  them  under  multiplied  suf- 
ferings and  wrongs,  to  bear  all,  and  to  forgive 
all,  in  hope  to  obtain  through  faith  and  meek- 


ness the  crown  of  life  in  the  end.  It  is  to  set 
forth  true  religion  operating  in  the  poor,  de- 
spised, and  degraded  slave,  to  show  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  that  gospel  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  lowest  and  most  destitute 
condition  in  life,  that  we  have  -been  induced 
to  prepare  the  following  anecdotes,  the  truth 
of  which  we  have  verified. 

Some  years  ago,  E.  H.,  a  female  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  paid  a  religious 
visit  through  some  of  the  southern  states. 
Places  of  public  entertaintnent  in  those  dis- 
tricts being  rare,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  travellers  are  obliged  either  to  trespass 
on  the  private  hospitality  of  strangers,  or  to 
refresh  themselves  and  horses  by  the  road 
side,  with  such  provisions  as  they  may  have 
brought  with  them.  It  so  occurred  to  E.  H. 
and  her  company  whilst  in  North  Carolina. 
They  stopped  by  the  side  of  a  wood  that  their 
horses  might  feed  ;  and  during  the  detention 
thus  occasioned,  she  discovered  a  small  log 
hut  in  an  adjoining  thicket,  which  so  forcibly 
attracted  her  mind  as  to  induce  her  to  visit 
it.  When  she  reached  the  door  she  disco- 
vered an  old  coloured  man,  apparently  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  sitting  on  a  bench  mak- 
ing shoes.  Accosting  him  in  a  friendly  way, 
she  said,  "  1  think  I  will  come  in."  He  im- 
mediately arose  and  presented  her  with  a 
bench  to  sit  on.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation which  ensued,  he  informed  her  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  five  children,  but  that  they 
were  all  separated  from  him,  and  that  no  two 
of  his  children  were  together,  and  none  of 
them  with  his  wife.  The  Friend  expressed 
to  him  a  little  matter  in  the  way  of  religious 
exhortation,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  hear  him  give 
an  account  of  hiinself.  On  her  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  he  told  her,  that  about  twelve 
years  before  it  had  pleased  God  to  visit  him. 
That  previously  he  had  been  very  wicked, 
and  that  his  master  was  cross,  and  the  over- 
seer cross.  That  having  closed  in  with  the 
visitations  of  Divine  mercy,  God  had  sweeten- 
ed his  bitter  cup  and  rendered  his  rough  path 
smooth.  His  bitter  cup,  he  said,  was  parting 
with  his  wife  and  family;  and  the  rough  path 
was  his  slavery.  At  the  mention  of  his  be- 
reavement he  was  much  affected,  and  his  tears 
flowed  freely,  but  he  did  not  murmur  or  com- 
plain. During  the  whole  of  the  conversation 
the  old  man  kept  diligently  at  his  work.  The 
Friend  now  enquired  if  he  lived  alone  ?  He 
said,  "Yes!  nobody  lives  with  mc ; — yet  I 
im  never  alone.  God  never  leaves  me  ; 
'cause  I  close  in  with  visitation.  Ho  never 
leaves  me.  He  changed  the  heart  of  ma.ssa 
to  me  ;  he  changed  the  heart  of  overseer ; — 
all  'cause  I  closed  in  with  visitation."  Ob- 
serving him  to  make  use  of  several  texts  of 
Scripture,  the  Friend  said,  "  thou  canst  read, 
'  find  !"  He  replied,  "  no,  I  never  read  a  word  ; 
but  ever  since  I  closed  in  with  visitation,  God 
helps  my  memory.  Massa  lets  mc  go  to 
church  once  in  five  weeks,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber what  the  minister  says  till  I  go  ajjain."' 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  informed 
her  that  the  overseer  cut  him  out  his  work, 
which  was  a  pair  of  shoes  a  day,  and  that  as 
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he  usually  was  at  his  task  by  daylight,  he 
often  had  it  done  before  night.  On  her  ask- 
ing how  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
he  said, — "  well,  missus,  I  will  tell  you  ;  I 
shut  the  door  and  go  in  that  corner  and  wait 
upon  God."  "  In  what  way  dost  thou  wait 
upon  him  V  "  Will  missus  believe  me?"  "  I 
will  believe  thee."  "I  sometimes  feel  here" 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  breast)  "something 
that  tells  me  to  sing  a  hymn, — then  I  sing  a 
hymn  ;  sometimes  I  feel  something  that  says 
you  must  pray, — and  then  I  pray  :  and  O 
missus,  if  the  white  people  knew  what  good 
times  I  have  in  prayer,  I  tell  you  they  would 
come  and  join  me; — and  sometimes  I  feel 
that  I  must  wait  upon  God  in  silence.  Missus 
knows  about  that."  On  her  enquiring  after 
which  of  these  different  kinds  of  spiritual 
exercises  he  felt  strongest,  he  replied — "  Why 
missus  you  will  think  it  mighty  strange,  but 
I  feel  the  strongest  when  I  have  waited  upon 
God  in  silence."  The  Friend  then  made  some 
remarks  designed  to  encourage  him  to  con- 
tinue faithful  to  his  blessed  inward  guide. 
On  her  concluding,  he  arose  from  his  seal  and 
took  her  hand,  saying — "  Missus,  we  don't 
know  what 's  behind  the  curtain.  I  did  not 
know  God  would  send  you  here  that  we  should 
have  such  good  talk ; — may  you  meet  me  in 
heaven." 

The  next  anecdote  was  related  by  W.  R.  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  who  visited  this  county 
from  England  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  been 
to  North  Carolina,  and,  on  his  return  to  the 
northern  states,  he  tarried  for  the  night  at  an 
inn,  in  Virginia,  the  landlord  of  which  was  a 
slave-holder.  In  the  morning,  when  the  usual 
hour  for  proceeding  on  their  journey  came, 
his  companion  was  not  to  be  found.  After 
waiting  some  time,  W.  R.  commenced  a 
search  for  him,  and  at  last  discoversd  him 
discoursing  with  a  coloured  man  at  the  stables. 
As  W.  drew  near  he  felt  that  there  was  an 
unusual  degree  of  solemnity  about  them,  and 
on  reaching  them  he  found  that  his  companion 
was  bathed  in  tears.  The  latter  afterwards 
informed  him,  that  having  felt  an  interest  for 
the  man,  he  had  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  whereby  his  feelings  had  been  af- 
fected in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  He  had 
found  him  to  be  a  slave  belonging  to  their 
landlord  ;  a  poor,  down-trodden,  and  severely 
used  man,  yet  a  humble,  confiding,  and  dig- 
nified Christian.  The  severity  with  which 
he  had  been  treated,  led  him  to  use  no  invec- 
tive against  his  oppressor,  but  as  a  Christian 
he  longed  for  his  present  peace  and  everlast- 
ing salvation.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, being  asked  if  he  could  read,  he  replied 
that  he  had  been  anxious  to  learn,  but  could 
not  accomplish  it.  This  circumstance  had 
for  a  long  time  given  him  much  trouble  ; — but 
one  day  whilst  engaged  in  his  ordinary  labour, 
he  had  an  intimation,  which  was  as  a  voice 
informing  him  that  he  could  read  as  well  as 
others.  By  this  he  was  much  comforted,  as 
he  gathered  therefrom  that  his  own  particular 
duties,  and  the  will  of  the  Most  High  con- 
cerning him,  were  as  clearly  unfolded  to  his 
mind  as  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  read  them 
in  a  book.  It  was  by  obedience  and  close  at- 
tention to  that  instruction  thus  pointed  out  to 


him,  that  he  had  witnessed  a  growth  in  Christian 
experience,  and  that  perfection  in  the  spiritual 
graces  which  was  manifest  in  him.  "  The 
heart  must  be  kept  clean,"  he  said. — "  I  love 
every  body,  and  feel  at  times  as  if  I  could 
embrace  every  body.  My  master  abuses  me, 
but  it  would  not  do  to  hate  him  ; — I  love  him, 
— I  pray  for  him.  If  I  was  to  hate  him  I 
should  be  as  bad  as  he  is, — but  I  love  him,  I 
pray  for  him."  This  was  the  doctrine  un- 
folded in  the  secret  of  his  soul.  It  is  the 
genuine  fruit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  purity 
and  love  it  inculcates,  may  be  found  the  spirit 
of  the  angelic  song,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to 
men."  That  which  instructed  this  illiterate 
slave  that  the  heart  must  be  kept  clean,  is 
the  only  power  by  which  he  could  be  enabled 
to  effect  it :  that  which  bid  him  love  his 
enemies,  was  that  by  which  alone  the  natural 
aversions  and  resentments  of  our  nature  could 
be  overcome  ;  and  that  which  led  him  to  pray 
for  them,  is  the  one  Fountain  from  which  all 
the  streams  of  true  and  effectual  prayer  must 
flow.  The  heart  of  the  listener  had  warmed 
as  the  slave  spoke,  he  greeted  him  as  a  brothej- 
beloved,  and  felt  that,  poor  and  affhcled  as  he 
was,  ignorant  and  deluded  as  others  might 
esteem  him  to  be,  he  had  indeed  truly  at- 
tained to  eminence  in  the  school  of  Christ. 


TIES  F^mi^'B. 

FIRST  MONTH,  5,  1839. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  few 
weeks  since  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia was  held  to  consider  the  importance 
of  making  provision  for  the  proper  accommo- 
dation and  treatment  of  the  insane  poor  of 
Peimsylvania.  At  this  meeting  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
adopted : — 

The  humane  policy  of  Pennsylvania  has 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  been 
actively  and  effectually  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  principles  that  have  been  in- 
stilled by  our  fathers  have  been  those  of 
Christian  charity.  The  circle  of  benevolence 
has  been  perpetually  expanding,  until  it  em- 
braces almost  every  variety  of  human  suffer- 
ing. Prisons  and  penitentiaries,  hospitals  and 
alms-houses,  have  been  liberally  endowed 
and  faithfully  protected.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  widows  and  orphans;  for  individuals 
whom  nature  or  accident  has  deprived  of  the 
means  of  self-support; — the  blind  and  lame; 
the  deaf  and  dumb;  the  poor;  the  diseased; 
the  old;  the  repentant  sinner;  the  wretched, 
no  matter  what  the  extent  or  the  character  of 
their  affliction — the  feeble,  however  helpless 
and  impotent  their  condition.  In  almost 
every  one  of  these  diversified  efforts  of  bene- 
volence, the  result  has  corresponded  with  the 
motive.  Relief  has  been  happily  and  exten- 
sively afforded. 

There  is  one  species  of  calamity  to  which 
no  adequate  succour  has  yet  been  extended. 
Among  the  classes  and  degrees  of  misery,  it 
is  perhaps  the  highest.  In  its  call  for  com- 
miseration and  relief,  it  is  among  the  most 


distinct  and  audible.  It  combines  the  loss 
or  imperfection  of  reason  with  the  absence  of 
the  means  of  maintenance.  Mental  insanity, 
united  in  the  same  person  with  extreme  po- 
verty, exhibits  the  darkest  picture  of  human 
suffering — yet  lunatics  who  are  poor  are  left 
to  the  imperfect  comforts  and  to  the  inevit- 
ably still  more  imperfect  medical  treatment 
which  alms-houses  in  their  best  condition  can 
afford.  In  this  respect,  Pennsylvania  is  far 
behind  many  of  the  other  commonwealths. 
Several  of  them  have  established  a  single 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  this  description 
of  persons,  and  some  of  them  have  founded 
more  than  one  extensive  charity  for  their 
relief.  The  ample  population  and  rich  re- 
sources of  our  state  forbid  that  she  should  be 
a  delinquent  in  providing  similar  works  of 
useful  benevolence. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  authorise  the  purchase  of  extensive 
grounds  and  the  construction  of  a  State  Asy- 
lum for  the  relief  of  the  Insane  Poor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare,  print  and  circulate  memorials  ta 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and 
cause  them  to  be  presented — to  procure  and 
publish  information,  (statistical  and  other- 
wise,) on  this  interesting  subject,  and  to 
adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  in  their 
opinion  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  reported  to 
a  subsequent  meeting  the  form  of  a  memorial, 
which  has  been  printed,  and  is  designed  to  be 
extensively  distributed  throughout  the  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  signatures.  Co- 
pies will  be  placed  at  various  places  of  public 
resort  in  the  city  and  liberties,  and  also  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  No.  50,  North 
Fourth  street.  We  cannot  suppose  much 
need  be  said  by  way  of  inducing  our  fellow 
members  to  call  and  give  their  names,  in  sup- 
port of  an  object  so  purely  benevolent  and 
humane.  True  it  is,  they  have  made  generous 
provision  for  their  own  members,  who  are, 
or  may  be  afflicted  with  mental  derangement, 
in  that  valuable  institution,  the  Asylum  near 
Frankford  ;  but  genuine  charity  is  of  an  ex- 
pansive nature,  and  its  sympathies  extend  to 
the  miserable,  wherever  to  be  found  ;  surely 
then  to  those  in  whose  condition  is  combined 
'f  the  loss  or  imperfection  of  reason  with  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  maintenance." 

The  committee  likewise  prepared  an  ad- 
dress or  "  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  subject  of  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  Poor  of  the  Commonwealth."  This 
appeal,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  about 
24  pages,  coniprises  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  cogent  remark,  illustrative  of  the  use 
and  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  is 
likewise  intended  for  general  circulation,  co- 
pies whereof  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
"  The  Friend."  _ 

We  have  just  learned  that  our  dear  friend 
Daniel  Wheeler  arrived  at  New  York  on 
third  day,  the  1st  instant,  on  a  visit  of  gospel 
love  to  this  land. 
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For  "The  Frieiui." 
ABRAHAM  FARRI>GTO\. 

It  is  not  alone  in  tlie  memoirs  of  men 
eminent  tor  the  nianv  vieissitndes  which  at- 
tenJocl  iheir  ouiuar.l  euurse,  that  we  may 
expect  to  meet  wiih  ohfu-alion  an.)  instruction. 
Some  of  I  lie  most  vuUiable  lessons  which  bio- 
graphy teaches  are  to  be  founci  in  tiie  narra- 
mes  of  the  relii:ions  progress  of  those  whose 
names  l>ave  bee.i  little  known.  For  there  is 
ol'ten  a  practical  feature  about  such  nnpre^ 
tendin-;  memoirs,  which  comes  more  closely 
home  To  our  every  day  experience,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  reference  to  men  whose  life  and  cir- 
cumstances have  more  nearly  resembled  our 
own.  Such  was  the  valuable  minister,  whose 
character  is  a  little  sUetcheil  forth  in  the  fol- 

Abraua^c  Fakkixgton  was  born  about 
the  year  1690,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  parents  were  members  of  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends;  but  his  father  dying 
belbre  Abraham  was  a  year  old,  and  his  mo- 
ther afterwards  marryino;  out  of  the  Society, 
he  became  thus  exposed  to  the  disadvantages 
attending  a  loose  and  irregular  education. 
He  was  put  out  as  an  apprentice  when  about 
ten  years  of  age ;  and  during  the  ensuing 
eleven  years  suffered  great  hardships,  and 
was  exposed  to  much  temptation  and  danger. 
But  the  hovering  wing  of  the  Almighty  was 
over  him,  as  appears  by  a  manuscript  which 
he  left  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  ;  and 
though  during  this  time  he  fell  in  some  things 
under  the  power  of  temptation,  forsaking,  as 
he  expresses  it,  his  own  mercies,  and  follow- 
ing lying  vanities,  yet  Divine  mercy  still 
continued  to  strive  with  him.  For  some  time 
he  took  delight  in  reading  his  Bible,  though 
his  eye  was  not  sufficiently  turned  to  that 
heavenly  light,  which  alone  can  illuminate  its 
pages.  He  also  sought  to  ease  his  conscience 
by  formal  offerings  of  prayer  every  night ;  but 
at  length  these  exercises  were  relinquished, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  he  "  seemed 
like  one  abandoned  from  good  for  several 
years." 

Nevertheless,  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  rich 
in  mercy,  again  favoured  him  with  the  re- 
proofs of  conviction,  and  occasional  desires 
were  raised  in  his  mind  after  a  better  state. 
Having  served  out  the  period  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  became  a  resident  in  the  family 
of  Benjamin  Clark,  of  Stony-brook,  in  New 
Jersey,  whose  example,  and  kind,  judicious 
treatment  were  helpful  to  him.  "  I  thought," 
says  he,  "  they  were  the  best  people  in  the 
world,  careful  in  their  words,  yet  cheerful 
and  pleasant;"  and  this  won  his  esteem  for 
the  religious  body  of  which  they,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  members,  but  with  the  princi- 
ples of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  but  little 
acquainted.  About  this  time,  Edward  An- 
drews, a  minister  from  Egg-harbour,  attended 
the  quarterly  meeting  at  Crosswicks.  "  He 
came,"  says  Abraham,  "  with  power  to  give 
me  my  awakening  call.  I  was  much  reached; 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  looking  at 
the  man,  gave  him  the  praise — '  he  is  a  brave 
man ;  he  preaches  well ;  I  wish  I  lived  near 
him  ;  I  would  go  to  hear  him  every  first  day  ;' 
at  the  same  time  not  minding  what  he  direct- 


ed to — Christ  in  ourselves,  the  true  Teacher, 
that  will  not  be  removed  till  we  remove  from 
him.  In  us  is  the  place  he  has  ordained  to 
reveal  himself." 

He  afterwards  went  more  frequently  to 
Friends'  meetings  than  he  had  done  before, 
and  read  much  in  Friends'  books.  But  he 
was  yet  greatly  in  the  dark,  wandering  about 
as  it  were  in  the  wilderness,  between  the 
bondage  of  Egypt  and  the  enjoyment  of  that 
good  land,  which  was  not  to  be  reached  but 
through  humble  submission  to  the  chastening 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  an  experience  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  idola- 
trous transgressing  nature.  After  this  land 
he  longed,  but  could  not  as  yet  attain  to  it. 

A  short  time  after  this,  Thomas  Wilson 
and  Jatnes  Dickinson,  two  ministers  from 
England  then  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  on  this  continent,  attended  the  quar- 
terly  meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Crasswicks. 
"  I  happened,"  says  Abraham,  "  to  be  at  the 
meeting  before  they  came  in.  The  sight  of 
them  struck  me.  The  heavenly  frame  of 
mind  which  their  countenances  manifested, 
and  the  awe  they  seemed  to  sit  under,  brought 
a  stillness  over  my  mind,  and  I  was  as  ground 
prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  James  stood 
up  in  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  and  in  it  he 
was  led  to  unravel  me  and  all  my  works  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  so  that  I  looked  on  myself 
like  a  man  dissected  or  pulled  to  pieces.  All 
my  religion,  as  well  as  all  my  sins,  were  set 
forth  in  such  a  light  that  I  thought  myself 
undone.  After  he  sat  down,  Thomas  stood 
up,  and  brought  me  together  again;  I  mean 
what  was  to  be  raised — '  bone  to  his  bone,' 
with  the  sinews  and  strength  that  would  con- 
stitute a  Christian.  I  almost  thought  myself 
new-born — the  old  man  destroyed,  and  the 
new  man  made  up — concluding  I  should  never 
be  bad  again,  that  my  sins  were  forgiven, 
and  I  should  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  do 
good.  I  thought  I  had  gotten  my  lot  in  the 
good  land,  and  might  now  sit  under  my  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  nothing  more  should 
make  me  afraid.  Poor  creature !  I  had  only 
a  sight ;  I  did  not  yet  think  what  powerful 
adversaries  I  had  to  war  with.  This  has  been 
the  miserable  case  of  many.  They  have  sat 
down  under  a  convincement,  and  in  a  form  of 
religion,  some  depending  on  former  expe- 
rience or  former  openings,  some  on  their 
education,  some  a  bare  belief  and  knowledge 
historical  of  the  Scriptures  and  Principle  of 
Truth."  Thus,  he  adds,  though  he  received 
the  truth  with  joy,  yet  he  had  no  root  in 
himself;  so  that  when  temptations  again  as- 
sailed him,  he  lost  ground.  Divine  Goodness, 
however,  was  still  near,  and  kept  him  in  great 
degree  from  gross  evils.  He  continued  fre- 
quently to  attend  meetings,  but  did  not  main- 
tain the  continual  watch  over  his  soul's  ene- 
mies, which  assailed  him  both  within  and 
without. 

He  passed  through  various  probations  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  was  at  length  en- 
abled to  give  himself  up  in  devotion  to  the 
Lord.  As  he  advanced  in  religious  expe- 
rience he  was  favoured  with  clear  openings 
of  the  divine  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  soon  found  that  the  Lord  had  a  work  for 


him  to  perform  in  his  church  and  family.  He 
received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  about  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Being  faith- 
ful to  his  heavenly  Guide,  he  was  gradually 
enlarged  in  his  gift,  and  became  useful  in  the 
Divine  hand.  He  was  sound  in  doctrine  and 
testimony,  and  clear  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  When  at  home,  he  was 
diligent  in  attending  his  religious  meetings 
both  for  divine  worship  and  for  discipline; 
and  manifested  therein  a  zealous  concern  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth,  waiting 
for  fresh  supplies  of  wisdom  to  see  his  duty, 
and  strength  to  enable  him  to  perform  it.  He 
was  exemplary  in  his  social  relations,  being 
an  afTectionate  husband  and  tender  parent. 
And  though  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  at  times  somewhat  straitened,  yet  he 
was  made  willing,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  at 
various  times  to  travel  abroad  in  the  service 
of  his  divine  Master,  trusting  to  the  provi- 
dential arm  which  called  him  forth.  In  the 
year  1756,  he  laid  before  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  Burlington,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, a  prospect  v^hich  had  been  upwards  of 
ten  years  on  his  mind,  and  at  length  matured, 
of  paying  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  Great 
Britain.  In  this  concern  he  received  the  ap- 
probation and  unity  of  his  friends,  and  having 
settled  his  outward  affairs,  he  soon  afterwards 
embarked  from  Philadelphia  in  a  vessel  bound 
to  Dublin,  in  company  with  three  Friends 
from  Europe,  who  were  returning  from  a 
religious  visit  to  America. 

After  a  favourable  voyage  of  about  four 
weeks,  he  landed  in  Ireland  ;  and  visiting  the 
various  meetings  of  Friends  in  that  nation, 
he  "  laboured  faithfully  to  strengthen  the 
brethren,  and  assist  in  building  up  the  waste 
places  in  Zion."  His  services  in  the  gospel 
in  that  land  are  described  as  being  very 
weighty  and  acceptable.  He  afterwards 
crossed  over  to  England,  visited  the  churches 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties ;  attended 
a  yearly  meeting  at  Penrith,  in  Wales ;  and 
subsequently  the  yearly  meeting  in  London. 
After  this  he  attended  large  annual  assem- 
blages, or  yearly  public  meetings  for  worship, 
held  at  Colchester,  Woodbridge,  and  Nor- 
wich, visited  many  meetings  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties,  including  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  York,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  1757. 
During  this  journey  his  labours  are  described 
to  have  been  to  the  edification  and  comfort 
of  those  among  whom  he  ministered,  and 
truly  acceptable  to  Friends. 

He  had  travelled  with  diligence  and  labour- 
ed fervently  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel ;  but 
his  health  now  became  much  impaired,  and 
though  he  continued  for  a  while  to  attend 
meetings  as  they  occurred  in  London,  yet  it 
was  not  long  before  his  disease  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  and  after  about  a  month's  ill- 
ness it  pleased  Divine  Goodness  I.)  release 
him  from  further  labour,  and  take  him  to 
Himself. 

The  monthlv  meeting  of  Hov  onshire-house 
in  London,  gave  forth  a  memorial  respecting 
him,  from  which  we  may  take  ilie  following 
testimony  to  his  worth,  and  to  the  peaceful 
nature  of  his  close. 
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'•  llis  coiivci>atioii,"'  say  lliey,  "  was  inno- 
ccntlv  cheiMiul,  yvt  grave   and  instructive. 

110  \va.-i  a  man  of  a  woii^hty  spirit,  a  valiant 

111  Israel  ;  a  sharp  reprover  of  libertine  and 
loose  professors,  but  tender  to  the  coulritc 
and  humble;  and  a  lover  of  good  order  in  the 
church.  He  was  strong  in  judgment,  sound 
in  doctrine,  deep  in  divine  things;  often  ex- 
plaining, in  a  clear  and  lively  manner,  the 
hidden  mysteries  wrapt  up  in  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  the  prophets  and  apostles;  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  he  was  well  instructed  in  the 
kingdom,  '  bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old.'  His  ministry  was  in 
plainness  of  speech,  and  attended  with  Divine 
authority,  reaching  the  witness  of  God  in 
man,  and  to  the  habitations  of  the  mourners 
in  Zion ;  frequently  pointing  out,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  paths  of  exercised  travellers,  and 
the  steps  of  heavenly  pilgrims ;  by  which  he 
was  made  helpful  to  such  as  are  seeking  the 
true  rest,  which  the  Lord  hath  prepared  for 
his  people.  It  may  truly  be  said,  he  was 
eminently  gifted  for  the  work  of  the  present 
day,  remarkably  qualified  to  expose  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,  and  to  point  out  wherein  true 
godliness  consisted." 

"  During  his  illness,  he  was  very  sweet  and 
tender  in  his  spirit,  and  remarkably  patient. 
He  uttered  many  comfortable  and  heavenly 
expressions,  and  several  times  said,  he  appre- 
hended his  time  in  this  world  would  be  but 
short ;  and  seemed  fully  resigned  to  quit 
mortality,  having  an  evidence  '  that  he  should 
be  clothed  upon  with  immortality,  and  be 
united  to  the  heavenly  host.'  He  had  fre- 
quently been  heard  to  say,  in  time  of  health, 
'  that  he  thought  he  should  lay  down  his  body 
in  this  nation,  and  not  see  his  friends  in  Ame- 
rica more  ;'  to  which  he  appeared  freely  given 
up.  He  often  expressed  his  desire,  that  he 
might  bo  favoured  with  an  easy  passage; 
which  was  graciously  granted.  He  departed 
this  life  the  26th  of  first  month,  1758,  like  a 
lamb,  without  sigh  or  groan,  as  cjie  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  aged  about  sixty-six  years. 
On  the  30th  of  the  same,  his  body  was  carried 
to  Devonshire-house,  where  a  large  and  so- 
lemn meeting  was  held,  which  was  owned  by 
Him  whose  presence  is  the  life  of  our  meet- 
ings. From  thence  his  body  was  carried  by 
Friends  to  their  burying-ground,  in  Bunhill- 
fields,  a  large  concourse  accompanying  it, 
and  was  there  decently  interred  among  the 
remains  of  many  of  our  primitive  worthies, 
and  valiant  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  war,  who 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  death,  tor  the  word 
of  God  and  testimony  of  Jesus."  H. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ON  WORSHIP. 
We  judge  it  the  duty  of  all  to  be  diligent 
in  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  and 
when  assembled,  the  great  work  of  one  and 
all  ought  to  be  to  wait  upon  God;  and,  retir- 
ing out  of  their  own  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions, to  feel  the  Lord's  presence,  and  know 
a  gathering  into  his  name  indeed,  where  he  is 
in  the  midst,  according  to  his  promise.  As 
every  one  is  thus  gathered,  and  met  inwardly 
in  their  spirits,  as  well  as  outwardly  in  their 


persons,  there  the  secret  power  and  virtue  of 
life  is  known  to  refresh  the  soul,  and  the  pure 
motions  and  breathings  of  God's  Spirit  are 
felt  to  arise  ;  from  which,  as  words  of  declara- 
tion, prayers,  or  praises  arise,  the  acceptable 
worship  is  known  which  edifies  the  church 
and  is  well  pleasing  to  God.  Yea,  though 
there  be  not  a  word  spoken,  yet  is  the  true 
spiritual  worship  performed,  and  the  body  of 
Christ  edified.  It  may,  and  hath  often  fallen 
out  among  us,  that  divers  meetings  have 
passed  without  one  word  ;  and  yet  our  souls 
have  been  greatly  edified  and  refreshed,  and 
our  hearts  overcom,e  with  the  secret  sense  of 
God's  power  and  spirit,  which  without  words, 
hath  been  ministered  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  As  there  can  be  nothing  more  op- 
posite to  the  natural  will  and  wisdom  of  man, 
than  this  silent  waiting  vpon  God,  so  neither 
can  it  be  attained,  nor  rightly  comprehended 
by  man,  but  as  he  layeth  down  his  own  wis- 
dom and  will,  so  as  to  be  contented  to  be 
thoroughly  subject  to  God.  And  therefore  it 
was  not  preached,  nor  can  be  so  practised, 
but  by  such  as  find  no  outward  ceremony,  no 
observations,  no  words  ;  yea,  not  the  best  and 
purest  words,  even  the  words  of  Scripture, 
able  to  satisfy  their  weary  and  afflicted  souls: 
because  where  all  these  may  be,  the  life, 
power,  and  virtue,  which  make  such  things 
efiectual,  may  be  wanting.  Such  as  keep  to 
the  principle  of  life  and  light  in  themselves, 
are  brought  to  cease  from  their  own  forward 
words  and  actings  in  the  natural  willing  and 
comprehension,  and  to  feel  after  this  inward 
seed  of  life,  that  as  it  moveth,  they  may  move 
with  it  and  be  acted  by  its  power,  and  in- 
fluenced whether  to  pray,  preach,  &;c.  Many 
thus  meeting  together,  not  only  outwardly  in 
one  place,  but  inwardly  in  one  spirit  and  in 
one  name  of  Jesus,  which  is  his  power  and 
virtue  ;  they  come  thereby  to  enjoy  and  feel 
the  arisings  of  this  life,  which  as  it  prevails 
in  each  particular,  becomes  as  a  stream  of 
refreshment  and  overspreads  the  whole  meet- 
ing, and  when  any  are  through  the  breaking 
forth  of  this  power,  constrained  to  utter  a  sen- 
tence of  exhortation  or  praise,  or  to  breathe  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer;  then  all  are  sensible  of 
it,  for  the  same  life  in  them  answers  to  it,  as 
in  water  face  answereth  to  face.  This  is  that 
divine  and  spiritual  worship,  which  the  world 
neither  knowelh  nor  understandeth,  which 
the  vulture's  eye  seeth  not  into. 

When  people  are  thus  gathered,  not  to  hear 
men,  nor  to  depend  upon  them,  but  to  stay 
their  minds  upon  the  Lord,  and  wait  for  his 
appearance  in  their  hearts,  the  forward  work- 
ing of  ihe  spirit  of  man  is  stayed  and  pre- 
vented from  mixing  itself  with  the  worship  of 
God;  thus,  in  an  inward  quietness  and  retired- 
ness  of  mind  the  witness  of  God  arisef  h  in  the 
heart,  and  the  light  of  Christ  shineth,  whereby 
the  soul  cometh  to  see  its  own  condition. 
Though  thousands  should  be  convinced  in 
their  understandings  of  all  the  truths  we 
maintain,  yet  if  they  are  not  sensible  of  this 
inward  life,  and  their  souls  not  changed  from 
unrighteousness  to  righteousness,  they  can  add 
nothing  to  us,  for  this  is  that  cement  whereby 
we  are  joined  as  to  the  Lord,  so  to  one 
another,  and  without  this,  none  can  worship 


with  us.  Our  work  and  worship  then  is, 
when  we  meet  together,  for  every  one  to 
watch  and  wait  upon  God  in  themselves,  and 
to  be  gathered  from  all  visibles  thereinto.  I 
do  not  so  much  commend  and  speak  of  silence, 
as  if  we  had  a  law  in  it  to  shut  out  praying  or 
preaching,  or  that  we  tied  ourselves  there- 
unto ;  not  at  ail ;  for  our  worship  consisteth 
not  in  the  words,  neither  in  silence,  as  silence, 
but  in  a  holy  dependence  of  the  mind  upon 
God,  from  which  dependence,  silence  neces- 
sarily follows  in  the  first  place  until  words  be 
brought  forth,  which  are  from  God's  Spirit. 
We  assuredly  know  that  the  meeting  may  be 
good  and  refreshing,  though  from  the  sitting 
down  to  the  rising  up  thereof,  there  hath  not 
been  a  word  outwardly  spoken,  yet  the  life 
may  have  been  known  to  abound  in  each  par- 
ticular, and  an  inward  growing  up  therein  and 
thereby,  which  is  very  sweet  and  comfortable 
to  the  soul  that  hath  thus  been  gathered  out 
of  all  its  own  thoughts  and  workings,  to  feel 
the  Lord  to  bring  forth  both  the  will  and  the 
deed,  which  many  can  declare  by  a  blessed 
experience.  That  to  wait  upon  God,  and  to 
watch  before  him,  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
all,  it  is  probable  none  will  deny,  and  that  this 
also  is  a  part  of  worship  will  not  be  called  in 
question,  since  there  is  scarcely  any  other  so 
frequently  commanded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. This  duty  is  often  recommended  with 
very  great  and  precious  promises,  as  Psalms, 
xxv.  3,  xxxvii.  9,  Ixix.  6;  Isaiah,  xiii.  23; 
Lam.  iii.  25,  26.  "  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,"  &;c.  Isa. 
xl.  31.  Now,  how  is  this  waiting  upon  God 
or  watching  before  him  but  by  this  silence  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  which  as  it  is  in  itself 
a  great  and  principal  duty,  so  it  necessarily, 
in  order  both  of  nature  and  time,  precedeth 
all  other.  But  that  it  may  be  the  better  and 
more  perfectly  understood,  as  it  is  not  only  an 
outward  silence  of  the  body,  but  an  inward 
silence  of  the  mind  from  all  its  own  imagina- 
tions and  self-cogitations  ;  let  it  be  considered 
according  to  truth,  and  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  affirmed  and  proved,  that  man  is  to 
be  considered  in  a  two-fold  respect,  viz.  in  his 
natural,  unregenerated,  and  fallen  state,  and 
in  his  spiritual  and  renewed  condition,  from 
whence  ariseth  that  distinction  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual  man,  so  much  used  by  the  apos- 
tle. Also  these  two  births  of  the  mind  pro- 
ceed from  the  two  seeds  in  man  respectively, 
— the  good  seed  and  the  evil ;  and  from  the 
evil  seed  doth  not  only  proceed  all  manner  of 
gross  and  abominable  wickedness  and  pro- 
fanity, but  also  hypocrisy  and  those  wicked- 
nesses  which  the  Scripture  calls  spiritual,  be- 
cause it  is  the  serpent  working  in  and  by  the 
natural  man  in  things  that  are  spiritual,  which 
having  a  show  and  appearance  of  good,  are  so 
much  the  more  hurtful  and  dangerous,  as  it  is 
Satan  transformed  and  transforming  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Therefore  doth  the 
Scripture  so  pressingly  and  frequently  ex- 
clude the  natural  man  from  meddling  with 
the  things  of  God,  denying  his  endeavours 
therein,  though  acted  and  performed  by  the 
most  eminent  of  his  parts,  as  of  wisdom  and 
utterance. — From  Brief  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Friends. 
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For  "The  Fiion.l." 
"TEVCUINCS  OF  THE  HOLY  SFIKIT." 

This  pi-ecious  and  fundamental  doctrine  ol  , 
the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  lield  by  our 
sociely  ill  a  more  hirgo.  full,  and  prominent 
manner  than  by  most  other  Christian  socie- 
ties with  which  I  am  acquainted.    As  it  is 
one  of  primary  importance,  and  upon  wliich 
the  very  marrow  of  true  religion  mainly  de- 
pends, it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  clearly 
and  practically  recognised  by  the  members, 
and  that  their'conciuct,  should  evince  that  it  is 
not  a  bare  profession  of  the  thing  we  contend 
for,  but  a  real  and  thorough  subjection  of  the 
whole  heart  and  alfections  to  its  transforming 
power  and  government.     For  although  the 
uufaithfulness  of  professors  is  not  a  solid 
!      argument  against  the  soundness  of  a  profes- 
1      sion,  yet  our  promulgation  of  this  cardinal 
i      truth  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  effectual 
i      to  the  convincement  of  others,  if  our  lives  and 
conversations  give  evidence  of  its  sanctifying 
effects,  which  are  stated  by  the  apostle  to  be 
1      "  love,  jov,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness, 
j      goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  We 
1      may  be  strenuous  in  pleading  for  the  doc- 
!      trine  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
;      very  ready  in  reprobating  those  who  do  not 
i      come  up  to  our  standard,  and  yet  our  hearts 
be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  its  righteous 
government — its    pure    and    holy  leadings. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  if  our 
i      religious  society  had  stood  in  uprightness  and 
obedience,  and  produced  those  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  which  flow  from  the  submission  of  the 
heart  to  its  restraints   and  guidance,  this 
blessed  doctrine  would  have  spread  much 
more  widely  than  it  has  done,  and  dispelled 
many  of  the  shadows  and  ceremonial  ob- 
servances which  obscure  the  spirituality  and 
•:      lustre  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
,         It  is  very  desirable  that  our  young  Friends 
j      should  hold  to  a  sound,  sober,  settled  convic- 
!      tion  of  this  doctrine,  as  an  essential  part  of 
i      that  pure  and  undefiled  religion  which  the 
dear  Son  of  God  introduced  into  the  world, 
and  which  he  will,  if  we  suffer  him,  establish 
in  our  hearts — all  the  parts  of  which  are  in 
beautiful  and  inseparable  harmony,  forming 
one  sublime  whole.    May  this  conviction  be 
the  result  of  heartfelt  experience,  not  of  mere 
empty  speculation. 

Our  opponents  sometimes  object  that  the 
high  ground  on  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
places  its  belief  in  the  leadings  and  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  a  disparagement  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  objection  was 
much  urged  against  our  early  Friends,  and  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  append 
to  this  some  of  the  forcible  refutations  of  this 
false  charge  which  they  penned,  viz : — 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

In  his  "Testimony  to  the  Truth,"  &c.  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  belief  of  Friends  in  the 
Scriptures : — 

"  Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Because 
we  assert  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  first,  great, 
and  general  rule  and  guide  of  true  Christians, 
as  that  by  which  God  is  worshipped,  sin  de- 
lected, conscience  convicted,  duty  manifested, 


Scripture  unfolded  and  explained,  and  conse- 
quently the  rule  for  uuJorstanding  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  (since  by  it  tliey  were  at 
tirst  given  forth  ;)  from  hence  our  adversaries 
are  pleased  to  make  us  blasphemers  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  undervaluing  their  authority, 
preferring  our  own  books  before  them,  with 
more  to  that  purpose:  whereas,  we  in  truth 
and  sincerity  believe  them  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God, 
through  holy  men,  they  speaking  or  writing 
them  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost: 
that  they  are  a  declaration  of  those  things 
most  surely  believed  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  that  as  they  contain  the  mind  and 
will  of  God,  and  are  his  commands  to  us,  so 
they  in  that  respect  are  his  declaratory  word; 
and  therefore  are  obligatory  on  us,  and  are 
profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished to  every  good  work. 

"  Nay,  after  all,  so  unjust  is  the  charge, 
and  so  remote  from  our  belief  concerning  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  we  both  love,  honour, 
and  prefer  them  before  all  books  in  the  world ; 
ever  choosing  to  express  our  belief  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  in  the  terms 
thereof,  and  rejecting  all  principles  or  doc- 
trines whatsoever,  that  are  repugnant  there- 
unto. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  are  well  persuaded,  that 
notwithstanding  there  is  such  an  excellency 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  we  have  above  de- 
clared, yet  the  unstable  and  unlearned  in 
Christ's  school,  too  often  wrest  them  to 
their  own  destruction.  And  upon  our  reflec- 
tion on  their  carnal  constructions  of  them,  we 
are  made  undervaluers  of  Scripture  itself. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  as  the  Lord  hath  been 
pleased  to  give  us  the  experience  of  the  ful- 
filling of  them  in  measure,  so  it  is  altogether 
contrary  to  our  faith  and  practice  to  put  any 
manner  of  slight  or  contempt  upon  them  ; 
much  more,  of  being  guilty  of  what  mali- 
ciously is  suggested  against  us ;  since  no 
society  of  professed  Christians  in  the  Avorld, 
can  have  a  more  reverent  and  honourable 
esteem  for  them  than  we  have." 

ISAAC  PENNITJGTON. 

In  an  essay,  entitled  "A  Visit  of  tender  and 
upright  Love,"  &c.  he  says — 

"  We  do  indeed  really,  heartily,  singly,  as 
in  God's  sight,  own  the  Scriptures  ;  the  Scrip- 
tures written  by  the  prophets  and  holy  men 
of  God  under  the  law;  the  Scriptures  written 
by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  in  the  time  of 
the  gospel ;  and  we  read  them  with  delight 
and  joy,  and  would  draw  no  man  from  a  right 
reading  of  them,  to  the  benefit  of  his  soul ; 
but  only  from  giving  their  own  judgments  on 
them  without  the  Spirit  of  God;  lest  in  so 
doing,  they  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

"  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  drawn 
us  from,  and  which  we  know  it  would  also  be 
profitable  to  others  to  be  drawn  from  too ;  to 
wit,  from  imagining,  and  guessing  at  the 
meaning  of  Scriptures,  and  interpreting  them 
without  the  opening  of  that  Spirit  from  which 
they  were  given  forth  ;  for  they  who  do  so, 


feed  that  part  (with  a  gathered  knowledge) 
which  should  be  famished,  die,  and  perish, 
that  another  thing  might  come  to  live  in 
them,  and  they  in  it." 

In  a  "  Reply  to  some  Animadversions,"  he 
says — 

"Yei  though  we  do  own  Christ  to  be  the 
rule,  we  do  not  deny  making  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  try  doctrines  and  forms  of  religion 
by  :  but  know,  that  what  is  of  God,  doth  and 
will  agree  therewith,  and  what  doth  not  agree 
therewith,  is  not  of  God  ;  and  that  our  fore- 
fiithers  in  the  faith,  were  led  to  batter  the 
superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  papists,  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  Scriptures." 

WILLIAM    CHAMDT.ee,    ALEXANDER  PYOTT, 
JOSEPH  HODGES,   AND  OTIIEES. 

In  the  year  1694,  these  Friends  wrote  and 
published  "A  Brief  Apology  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  in  derision,  called  Quakers,  for  the 
information  of  our  sober  and  well  inclined 
neighbours,"  &c.  From  this  treatise  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  taken,  viz  : — 

"We  therefore  desire  our  well  disposed 
neighbours  candidly  to  weigh  what  we  have 
to  allege  against  the  clamours  of  those,  who, 
to  be  sure,  will  not  set  us  out  to  our  best  ad- 
vantage ;  and  to  receive  an  account  from  our- 
selves what  we  are,  and  what  we  believe  and 
hold  for  Christian  truths  ;  who  certainly  must 
needs  know  better  our  own  belief,  than  those 
who  perhaps  never  examined  it  to  any  other 
end  than  to  find  fault,  if  ever  they  did  it;  and 
also  that  you  will  not  think  it  strange,  that 
we  express  not  our  belief  in  some  particulars, 
in  the  affected  terms  of  other  professors  of 
Christianity,  but  think  it  more  reasonable  and 
safe  to  content  ourselves  with  that  dress  of 
language,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  thought 
fit  to  hand  them  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
those  most  excellent  and  divine  writings, 
which,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  chal- 
lenge our  reverence  and  most  diligent  read- 
ing; those  oracles  of  God,  and  rich  Christian 
treasury  of  divine  saving  truths,  which  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  pa- 
tience and  comfort  of  them  may  have  hope; 
and  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  cor- 
rection, and  instruction  in  righteousness,  to 
the  perfecting- and  thoroughly  furnishing  of 
the  man  of  God  to  every  good  work,  making 
him  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  containing  all  Christian 
doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed  for  salva- 
tion, and  are  a  sufficient  exiernal  standard  and 
touchstone  to  try  the  doctrines  of  men  ;  and 
we  say  with  the  apostle,  whosoever  shall  pub- 
lish and  propagate  any  other  gospel  and  faith 
than  is  therein  testified  of  to  us  by  those  in- 
spired penmen,  who  were  the  first  promul- 
gators thereof,  though  he  were  an  angel,  let 
him  be  accursed  :  all  which  and  whatsoever 
is  therein  contained,  we  as  firmly  believe  as 
any  of  you  do;  and  as  'tis  the  duty  of  every 
sincere  Christian,  we  are  heartily  thankful  to 
God  for  them,  who,  through  his  good  provi- 
dence, hath  preser\e(!  fhcni  to  our  lime,  to 
our  great  benefit  and  comlort." 

RICHARD  CLARIDGK. 

In  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'' 
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lie  tluis  states  the  faith  of  the  Society  of 
Frieiuls  respecting  them,  viz. — 

"  \\'c  do  sincerely  and  unfeignedly  believe 
the  following  propositions: — 

"  1.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  were  not  of  any  men's 
private  setting  forth,  but  were  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God. 

'*  2.  That  they  do  contain  a  clear  and  suf- 
ficient declaration  of  all  doctrines,  in  common 
to  be  believed,  in  order  to  eternal  life  and 
salvation. 

"  3.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best 
outward  rule  and  standard  of  doctrine  and 
practice. 

"  That  whatsoever,  either  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, though  under  pretensions  to  the  imme- 
diate dictates  and  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  is 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ought  to  be 
rejected  and  disowned,  as  false  and  erroneous: 
For  '  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith.' 

"  5.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the 
sayings  or  words  of  God,  are  divine  writings, 
which  claim  the  precedency  of  all  others ; 
and  we  do  esteem  them  as  such  ourselves,  and 
under  this  character  recommend  them  to 
others. 

"  That  there  ever  was,  and  is,  a  most  sweet 
concord  and  harmony  between  the  teachings 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  there  is  no  inconsistency 
or  contradiction  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  notwitlistanding  that  great  diversity  of 
men's  opinions  and  sentiments,  under  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  For  we  do  believe, 
that  if  pride,  prejudice,  and  self-interest  were 
laid  aside,  and  men  would,  in  humility  of 
mind,  sincerity  of  heart,  and  abasement  of 
self,  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  the  teachings  of 
his  Spirit,  they  would  be  taught  by  him,  the 
very  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  come  to  know 
that  blessed  and  heavenly  unity  in  the  things 
of  God,  from  which  they  are  now  so  divided 
and  subdivided,  both  among  themselves  and 
in  opposition  to  one  another. 

"  7.  That,  though  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man,  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  to  profit  withal,  and  the  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men,  so  that  all  have  means  sufficient  af- 
forded them  for  their  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare, if  they  neglect  not  the  means,  nor  slight 
the  day  of  God's  gracious  visitation  ;  yet  it  is 
a  great  mercy  to  us,  and  all  those  that  make 
a  right  use  of  it,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
afford  unto  us  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he 
hath  withheld  from  many  others.  And  we 
do  believe,  that  having  the  advantage  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  more  is  required  of  us  than 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  not  communicated  ; 
for,  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  them  much 
is  required. 

'<  8.  That  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  God 
alone  for  their  author,  so  the  Spirit  of  God 
alone  is  their  certain  and  infallible  interpreter. 
For  except  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  promised, 
and  we  ought  to  wait  for,  expound  them  to  us, 
we  can  never  spiritually  or  savingly  under- 
stand or  apply  them.  The  certain  knowledge, 


therefore,  and  understanding  of  them,  must 
be  waited  for,  of  the  same  Spirit  by  which 
they  were  dictated  and  committed  to  writing." 

DANIEL  PHILLIPS, 

In  the  year  1703,  published  a  work,  enti- 
tled "  An  Occasional  Defence  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  people  called  Quakers," 
with  a  preface  by  William  Penn.  From  the 
section  appropriated  to  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts, viz : — 

"  Our  principle  of  the  Light  within,  duly 
considered,  will  never  lead  any  to  undervalue 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  the  doctrines  therein 
contained ;  neither  hath  it  led  us,  notwith- 
standing our  enemies'  false  insinuations,  to 
contemn  them,  but  it  hath,  as  sincerely  fol- 
lowed, inclined  us  to  esteem  and  value  them  ; 
to  bless  Providence  that  we  are  favoured  with 
the  knowledge  of  them,  to  recommend  them 
to  all  to  be  read  in  their  families,  to  repeat 
passages  out  of  them  in  our  gospel  ministry ; 
to  desire  the  Lord  to  open  them  to  us  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  that  wo  may  square  all  our 
actions  by  them,  and  to  prefer  them  before 
all  books  whatsoever." 

"We  have  always  owned  the  Scriptures  to 
be  a  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  both 
of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  humbly  desire 
that  all  our  actions  may  be  squared  accord- 
ingly ;  and  we  do  believe  that  they  have 
been,  and  are  a  means,  to  convey  to  us  the 
history  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  do 
allow  them  to  be  an  outward  standard  or 
measure,  by  which,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  be  capacitated  to 
know  what  to  believe  and  do  in  order  to  our 
salvation." 

"  We  are  verily  persuaded  that  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable duty  for  us  Christians,  to  believe 
all  things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  our  Saviour,  die.  if  they  should 
never  be  revealed  to  us  in  the  same  ivay,  or 
after  the  same  manner,  as  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  had  them.  Neither  have  we  at 
any  time  said  that  we  will  not  receive  the 
Christian  religion,  unless  it  is  revealed  to  us 
by  immediate  inspiration.  We  bless  Divine 
Providence  for  favouring  us  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  do  believe 
all  commands  of  an  universal  extent,  men- 
tioned in  these  sacred  writings,  are  obligatory 
on  us  and  all  others,  v/ho  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  the  explicit  knowledge  of  these 
writings  afforded  them." 

Indiana,  one  of  the  newest  of  our  states,  is 
now  making  a  canal  444  miles  long.  This 
great  work,  the  Wabash  canal,  is  to  reach 
from  Manhattan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
river,  to  Terre  Haute,  on  the  Wabash,  310 
miles ;  thence  by  a  cross  cut,  24  miles  to 
Central  canal,  and  down  the  southern  section 
of  that,  100  miles,  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Indiana, 
making  a  total  distance  of 444  miles.  The  sum- 
mit level,  about  200  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  is 
at  Fort  Wayne.  Upwards  of  100  miles  west 
Wayne  is  now  ready  for  navigation,  and  the 
whole  will  be  completed  by  October,  1839. — 
Neicport  Mercury. 


The  Tomligbec  River  on  Fire. — While  J. 
M.  Cooper  was  prosecuting  the  removal  of 
M'Grew's  shoals,  after  boring  to  the  depth 
of  375  feet,  his  augur  suddenly  dropped  and 
entirely  disappeared.  In  the  space  of  some 
moments  a  deep  hollow  sound  was  heard,  re- 
sembling the  rumbling  noise  of  distant  thun- 
der from  the  chasm  below,  and  at  the  same 
instant  gushed  forth  from  the  shaft  thus 
made,  a  clear,  transparent,  oleaginous  sub- 
stance or  liquid,  which  boils  up  very  similar 
to  the  effervescence  of  a  boiling  pot,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  cur- 
rent, has  gradually  diffused  itself  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  river.  A  quantity  has 
been  collected,  and  upon  application  of  fire, 
it  is  found  to  burn  equal  to  the  purest  sperm 
oil. 

To  gratify  curiosity  and  make  further 
tests,  fire  has  been  applied  to  the  oil  on  the 
water,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  river  is 
now  burning,  emitting  a  flame  of  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  about  six  inches  high,  and 
has  already  extended  about  half  way  down  to 
Fort  Stoddard  ;  the  reflection  of  which  upon 
the  horizon  in  the  night,  presents  a  most 
sublime  spectacle,  far  surpassing  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  appearance  the  aurora  borealis. 
— Mobile  Jour. 


The  memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (see 
first  page)  possesses  in  our  estimation,  un- 
common merit  as  a  biographical  sketch ;  fur- 
nishing another  remarkable  instance  of  the 
successful  struggles  of  a  vigorous  intellect, 
joined  to  persevering  industry,  in  surmount- 
ing difficulties ;  and  in  reading  the  interest- 
ing notices  of  his  boyish  days,  how  delightful 
to  recognise  the  maternal  agency,  in  the 
formation  of  the  character,  and  the  future 
eminence  of  the  man. 

FRIENDS'   READING  ROOMS. 
LECTURE. 

On  the  evening  of  fifth  day,  first  month, 
10th,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  Edwai'd  H. 
Bonsall  proposes  delivering  at  Friends'  Read- 
ing Rooms  a  lecture  on  the  vine ;  comprising 
a  sketch  of  its  history,  varieties,  mode  of  cul- 
ture, preservation  of  the  fruit,  &c. 

Agent  Appointed. 
James  Austin,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
instead  of  Wm.  Mitchell,  released  by  his  owu 
request. 

PiIarried,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  Germantown, 
on  fifth  day,  the  15th  of  the  eleventh  month  last, 
Joseph  C.  French,  to  Sarah  W.  daughter  of  Solomon 
Jones,  all  of  Cheltenham,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 

 on  the  20th  ult.  at  Friends'  meeting  house, 

Evesham,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  Enoch  Darneix, 
to  Martha  S.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Haines,  all  of  that 
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i         Capt.  Prince  relates  a  little  incident  that 
!     occurred  under  his  observation,  that  is  worth 
!     preserving.    In  the  year  1796,  there  was  an 
1     Englishman  in  Boston,  who  called  himself  a 
!     professor  of  mathematics.  He  boasted  a  great 
i     deal  about  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
j     said  that  he  had  not  found  any  body  in  this 
i     country  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  sci- 
\     ence.    "  1  have  a  question,"  said  he,  "  which 
I  have  proposed  to  several  persons  here  who 
j     are  reputed  the  most  knowing,  and  they  can- 
not solve  it."    This  Englishman  was  a  friend 
of  E.  H.  Derby,  Jr.  of  Salem,  to  whom  Capt. 
1     Prince  had  some  time  previously  said  that  he 
thought  Bowditch  "  the  greatest  calculator  in 
America."    E.  H.  Derby  and  the  English- 
'     man  being  one  evening  at  the  theatre,  and 
the  latter  repeating  the  remark  about  his 
question,  "  Well,"  says  Derby,  "  there  is  a 
■    young  man  sitting  opposite  in  that  box,  who, 
;     f  think,  will  do  it  for  you.    You  had  better 
hand  it  over  to  him."   Accordingly,  after  the 
play  was  over,  the  problem  was  brought  to 
the  house  where  Capt.  Prince  and  Bowditch 
boarded,  by  a  man  named  Hughes,  who  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  he  could  do  it. 
"  Yes,"  was  his  instantaneous  reply.  The 
next  morning  Hughes  called  and  asked  him 
how  he  was  getting  along  with  the  question. 
"  I've  done  it,"  says  Bowditch,  "  and  I  wish 
you  would  tell  the  Englishman  that  the  an- 
swer is  the  logarithm  of  such  a  number," 
naming  it.    In  addition  to  this,  I  have  heard 
that  the  American  mathematician  said,  "  Tell 
your  friend  that  I  have  got  a  question  which 
puzzled  me  once  a  good  while  before  I  could 
make  it  out,  and  I  should  like  to  have  him 
try  his  hand  upon  it."    He  gave  him  the 
question,  and  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Eng- 
lishman; but  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it. 
For  once,  he  had  probably  got  enough  of 
matheniatics. 

Capt.  Prince  statea  some  facts  in  relation 
to  the  origin  of  one  of  Bowditch's  principal 
works,  which  will  be  interesting  to  all,  par- 
ticularly to  all  seafaring  men.    Every  thing 


relating  to  "  The  Sailor's  Own  Book,"  must 
be  acceptable  to  them.  He  states,  that  on 
the  day  previous  to  their  sailing  on  the  fourth 
and  last  voyage  together,  Edmund  M.  Blunt, 
a  noted  publisher  of  charts  and  nautical  books, 
then  residing  at  Newburyport,  came  to  Bos- 
ton, where  the  ship  lay,  on  purpose  to  see 
Bowditch.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
between  them,  which  Capt.  Prince  overheard. 
Blunt  said,  "  If  you  had  not  corrected  the 
declination,  I  should  have  lost  the.  whole  of 
the  last  edition ;"  meaning  the  last  edition  of 
John  Hamilton  Moore's  book  on  Navigation, 
then  in  common  use  on  board  our  vessels. 
"  Why,"  continued  he,  "  can't  you  be  good 
enough  to  look  over  Hamilton  Moore  again, 
more  carefully  ?  Take  a  copy  of  it  with  you, 
and  mark  whatever  you  may  find  ;  and  when 
you  get  home,  I  will  give  you  a  new  one." 
"  Well,"  replied  Bowditch,  "  I  will."  On  the 
home  passage  Capt.  Prince  says  that  Bow- 
ditch remarked  to  him,  "  Now  I  am  going  to 
assist  Blunt,  and  begin  with  Hamilton  Moore." 
When  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it  several 
days,  Capt.  Prince  passed  by  him  in  the 
cabin,  and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  put 
a  great  many  black  marks  on  Johnny  Moore." 
"  Yes,"  replied  Bowditch,  "  and  well  I  may, 
for  he  deserves  it ;  his  book  is  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end."  After 
he  had  been  hard  at  work  for  some  time, 
Capt.  Prince  said  to  him,  "  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  sooner  make  a  new  book  than  under- 
take to  mend  that  old  thing."  Bowditch 
smiled  and  said,  "  I  find  so  many  errors  that 
I  intend  to  take  out  the  work  in  my  own 
name."  Capt.  Prince  closed  the  conversation 
by  adding,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  do  so,  for 
the  work  will  be  new,  and  the  fruit  of  your 
own  labour,  and  will  be  the  best  work  on 
navigation  ever  published  ;"  a  prediction  that 
was  wonderfully  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  dangerous  blunders 
of  Moore's  work,  I  will  mention  a  fact  related 
to  me  by  John  Waters,  Esq.  of  Boston.  He 
states  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 
he  was  returning  from  Canton  in  the  ship 
Eliza,  and  that  somewhere  this  side  of  the 
Cape  (he  thinks  off  the  West  India  Islands), 
in  taking  the  sun's  declination  one  day,  they 
turned  to  Moore's  "  Table  XVII.  of  the  sun's 
declination  for  the  years  1792,  1796,  1800, 
1804,"  to  which  he  had  appended  the  remark, 
"  each  heiiig  leap  year."  In  consequence  of 
thus  erroneously  making  1800  a  leap  year, 
he  gives  the  declination  on  the  1st  of  March 
7°  11',  whereas  by  reference  to  the  Nautical 
Almanac  of  that  year,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
7°  33',  making  a  difference  of  twenty-three 
miles.  Waters  fortunately  had  a  Nautical 
Almanac  on  board,  and  likewise  a  copy  of 
Pike's  Arithmetic,  which  explained  the  reason 


ivhy  the  year  1800  was  not  a  leap  year.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  escaped  the  dangers 
to  which  other  vessels  in  the  same  latitude 
were  subjected ;  for  he  afterwards  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  several  ships  that  were 
wrecked  solely  by  reason  of  that  blunder.  It 
was,  indeed,  quite  time  for  Hamilton  Moore 
to  be  laid  up,  high  and  dry,  on  the  shelf. 

Before  publishing  his  own  work,  Bowditch 
had  prepared  for  Blunt  two  corrected  editions 
of  Moore's  book,  in  which  he  had  actually 
discovered  and  corrected  eight  thousand  errors 
in  the  nautical  tables,  as  he  himself  testifies  in 
the  preface  to  the  last  stereotype  edition. 

Such  was  the  germ  of  "  The  New  Ameri- 
can Practical  Navigator,"  the  first  edition  of 
which  he  issued  in  the  year  1800,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  ;  a  work  abounding  with  the 
actual  results  of  his  own  experience,  and  con- 
taining simpler  and  more  expeditious  formu- 
las for  working  the  nautical  problems.  This 
work  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the 
nautical  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country.  Had  Dr.  Bowditch  never  done  any 
thing  else,  he  would  still,  by  this  single  act, 
have  conferred  a  lasting  obligation  upon  his 
native  land.  Just  consider  the  simple  fact, 
that  every  vessel  that  sails  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  from  Eastport  to  New  Or- 
leans, is  navigated  by  the  rules  and  tables  of 
this  book.  And  this  has  been  the  case  nearly 
ever  since  its  publication,  thirty-eight  years 
ago.  Notwithstanding  the  competition  of 
other  English  and  American  works  on  the 
subject,  "The  Practical  Navigator"  has 
never  been  superseded.  It  has  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  nautical  science,  and  in- 
corporated all  its  successive  discoveries  and 
results;  and  the  last  edition,  published  within 
the  last  year,  contains  new  tables  and  other 
improvements,  which  will  probably  secure  its 
undivided  use  by  our  seamen  for  years  to 
come. 

In  compiling  "  The  Navigator,"  he  was 
e.ssentially  aided  by  a  series  of  manuscript 
journals,  preserved  in  the  East  India  Museum, 
at  Salem.  It  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society,  to  whom  that 
splendid  collection  belongs,  that  each  member 
shall  keep  a  journal  of  every  thing  remark- 
able that  has  occurred,  and  that  he  has  ob- 
served,  during  his  voyage.  On  his  return 
his  journal  is  examined  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  extract  whatever  they  think  valu- 
able, and  copy  it  into  large  volumes,  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  accustomed 
to  say,  that  these  volumes  contained  a  mass 
of  nautical  information  that  could  be  found  no 
where  else  in  the  world. 

The  quiet  and  leisure  of  the  long  East  India 
voyages,  when  the  ship  was  lazily  sweeping 
along  under  the  steady  impulse  of  the  trade 
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winds,  aflbrded  him  fine  opportunities  for 
pursuing  his  mathematical  studies,  as  well  as 
for  indulging  his  taste  for  general  literature. 
It  was  at  these  times  that  he  learnt  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages,  without  any  instructer. 
Subsequently  in  life  he  acquired  the  German 
and  the  Italian. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  that  on  the  voyage 
to  Manilla,  the  ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of  France  to  refit. 
Young  Bowditch  was  the  only  one  on  board 
who  knew  any  thing  about  French,  having 
learnt  it  from  his  grammar  on  the  voyage ; 
and  this  casual  knowledge  thus  proved  of  es- 
sential service  to  the  interests  of  the  owners, 
as  well  as  to  the  crew  of  the  ship.  He  used 
to  say,  that  nothing  that  he  learnt  ever  came 
amiss. 

He  had  previously  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  first 
Latin  book  that  he  undertook  to  read  was  a 
copy  of  Euclid's  Geometry,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  Dr.  Byles,  of  Boston,  and 
having  been  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his 
books,  was  presented  to  the  young  mathema- 
tician by  his  brother-in-law,  David  Martin,  of 
Salem.  The  following  words  I  copy  from 
the  blank  leaf  in  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
"  Began  to  study  Latin  Jan.  4,  1790."  He 
afterwards  read  and  translated  Newton's 
"  Principia,"  a  copy  of  which  book,  rare, 
doubtless,  at  that  time  in  this  country,  had 
come  into  his  possession  through  the  kindness 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Bently  of  Salem.  Dr. 
Bently  told  him  that  he  could  not  give  him 
the  book,  as  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
a  friend,  but  said  he  would  loan  it  to  him,  and 
that  he  might  keep  it  till  it  was  called  for. 
He  did  keep  it;  it  was  never  called  for;  and 
it  is  still  among  his  books. 

What  he  once  learned  he  ever  afterwards 
remembered,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  that  singular  tenacity  of  his  me- 
mory, that,  on  lately  reading  the  splendid 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,* the  last  book  he  read  through,  and 
one  for  which  he  expressed  the  highest  admi- 
ration, he  remarked  that  many  of  the  inci- 
dents in  it  were  quite  familiar  to  him,  he 
having  once  read  the  great  work  of  Mariana 
on  the  History  of  Spain,  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, in  the  course  of  one  of  his  voyages. 
The  French  mathematician,  Lacroix,  acknow- 
ledged to  a  young  American,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  Bowditch  for  communicating  many 
errors  in  his  works,  which  he  had  discovered 
in  these  same  long  India  voyages. 

The  extraordinary  mathematical  attain- 
ments of  the  young  sailor  soon  became  known, 

*  By  William  H.  Prescott,  Esq.  of  Boston.  This 
noble  contribution  to  the  youthful  literature  of  our 
country  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances,  in  literary  history,  of  the  triumph  of 
genius  over  difficulties  and  discouragements.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  that  so  extensive  a  work,  demanding 
the  perusal  of  so  many  books,  and  the  consultation  of 
BO  many  authorities,  could  have  been  composed  with- 
out the  full  and  free  use  of  the  eyes.  And  yet  it  is  a 
fact  known  to  me,  that  the  author,  although  he  wrote 
the  book  through  with  his  own  hand,  never  saw  the 
words  while  he  was  writing  them.  His  work  is  a 
noble  evidence  of  his  perseverance  as  well  as  of  his 
learning  and  good  taste,  and  reflects  honour  upon 
himself  as  well  as  upon  his  country. 


and  secured  to  him  the  notice  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men, — among  others  that  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  himself  an  emi- 
nent mathematician, — and  likewise  the  de- 
served, yet  wholly  unexpected,  honours  of  the 
first  literary  institution  in  the  land.  In  the 
summer  of  1802,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
his  ship  lying  wind  bound  in  Boston  harbour, 
he  went  out  lo  Cambridge  to  attend  the  ex- 
ercises of  Commencement  Day ;  and  whilst 
standing  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church,  as 
the  president  was  announcing  the  honorary 
degrees  conferred  that  day,  his  attention  was 
aroused  by  hearing  his  own  name  called  out 
as  a  Master  of  Arts.  The  annunciation  came 
upon  him  like  a  peal  of  thunder;  it  took  him 
wholly  by  surprise.  He  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  that  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life ; 
and  that  of  all  the  distinctions  which  he  sub- 
sequently received  from  numerous  learned 
and  scientific  bodies,  at  home  and  abroad,* 
(among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  election, 
in  1818,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  an  honour  to  which  few  Americans 
have  attained,)  there  was  not  one  which  af- 
forded him  half  the  pleasure,  or  which  he 
prized  half  so  highly,  as  this  degree  from 
Harvard.  It  was,  indeed,  his  first  honour, 
his  earliest  distinction  ;  it  was  not  only  kindly 
meant,  but  timely  done ;  and  it  no  doubt 
stimulated  him  to  perseverance  in  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  as  well  as  created  that  interest 
which  he  always  took  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  institution. t 

Bowditch's  fifth  and  last  voyage  was  made 
in  the  ship  Putnam,  of  which  he  was  part 
owner,  and  in  which  he  sailed  in  the  com- 
bined capacities  of  master  and  supercargo. 
He  sailed  for  Sumatra  in  November,  1802, 
and  returned  in  December,  1803.  His  habits 
of  life  and  study,  when  on  shipboard,  are 
thus  related  by  one  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  two  last  voyages  in  the  capacity  of  a  sea- 
man and  mate. 

"  His  practice  was,  to  rise  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  pursue  his  studies 
till  breakfast ;  immediately  after  which,  he 
took  a  rapid  walk  for  an  hour,  and  then  went 
below  to  his  studies  til!  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  when  he  returned  and  walked  till 
twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  com- 
menced his  meridian  observations.  Then 
came  dinner,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in 
his  studies  till  five  o'clock ;  then  he  walked 
till  tea  time,  and,  after  tea,  was  at  his  studies 
till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  From  this 
hour  till  half  past  ten  o'clock,  he  appeared  to 
have  banished  all  thoughts  of  study,  and, 
%vhile  walking,  he  would  converse  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  giving  us  useful  information,  in- 

*  Dr.  Bowditch  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ame- 
rican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1799,  and  was 
its  president  from  1829  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  ;  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London; 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at  Phila- 
delphia; of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York;  Corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  Berlin,  Palermo,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

t  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
from  1826  till  his  death,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  same  university  in  1816. 


termixed  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  hearty 
laughs,  making  the  time  delightful  to  the  of- 
ficers who  walked  with  him,  and  who  had  ta 
quicken  their  pace  to  accompany  him.  When- 
ever the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  distance  to 
get  the  longitude,  night  or  day,  he  was  sure 
to  make  his  observations  once,  and  frequently 
twice,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  always 
preferring  to  make  them  by  the  moon  and 
stars  on  account  of  his  eyes.  He  was  oftert 
seen  on  deck  at  other  times,  walking  rapidly, 
and  apparently  in  deep  thought,  when  it  was 
well  understood,  by  all  on  board,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  disturbed,  as  we  supposed  he  was 
solving  some  difficult  problem,  and  when  he 
darted  below,  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  had 
got  the  idea ;  if  he  were  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  ship,  when  the  idea  came  to  him,  he 
would  actually  run  to  the  cabin,  and  his  coun- 
tenance would  give  the  expression,  that  he 
had  found  a  prize." 

On  quitting  the  sea,  in  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company  in  Salem,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  the 
year  1823.  During  this  time  he  was  fre- 
quently solicited  to  accept  posts  of  honour 
and  emolument  in  various  literary  institutions, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Though  his 
salary  as  president  of  the  insurance  company 
was  small,  being  only  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
yet  the  larger  offers  from  a  distance  could 
not  induce  him  to  leave  his  blessed  New 
England  home.  Thus  in  1806,  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
at  Harvard  University.  In  1818,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  requesting 
him  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  new  university  at  Charlottesville,, 
in  Virginia.  Jefferson  said  in  his  letter,  "  We 
are  satisfied  we  can  get  from  no  country  a 
professor  of  higher  qualifications  than  your- 
self for  our  mathematical  department."  And 
in  1820,  on  the  death  of  the  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  United  States'  Military 
Acadeiny  at  West  Point,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  desiring  him  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  The  secretary 
in  that  letter  said,  "  I  am  anxious  to  avail 
myself  of  the  first  mathematical  talents  and 
acquirements  to  fill  the  vacancy." 

In  the  year  1806,  Bowditch  published  his 
accurate  and  beautiful  chart  of  the  harbours 
of  Salem,  Beverly,  Marblehead,  and  Manches- 
ter, the  survey  of  which  had  occupied  him 
during  the  summers  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  So  minutely  accurate  was  this  chart, 
that  the  old  pilots  said  he  had  found  out  all 
their  professional  secrets,  and  had  put  oa 
paper  points  and  bearings  which  they  thought 
were  known  only  to  themselves.  They  began 
to  fear  that  their  services  would  no  longer  be 
needed,  and  that  their  occupation  and  their 
bread  were  gone. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  "  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,"  ir 
1823,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Actuary 
being  considered  the  person  best  qualified  foi 
this  highly  responsible  station,  from  his  habit! 
of  accurate  calculation  and  rigid  method 
and  his  inflexible  integrity.    Immediately  oi 
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accepting  the  office  lie  removed  to  Boston, 
at  the  age  ot"  filly,  and  there  spent  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life.  On  his  leaving  Sa- 
lem, a  public  dinner  was  given  him  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect. 
No  man  ever  left  that  place  more  regretted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  Ihe  Boston  Recorder. 

(tCrChristiaiis  and  philanthropists  arc  espe- 
cialli/  requested  to  examine  the  following 
communication. 

A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 
The  sword  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
the  arbiter  of  national  disputes;  and  the  prac- 
tice, with  all  its  complication  of  crimes  and 
woes,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  hour 
by  nations  reputedly  Christian.  Its  evils  are 
acknowledged  by  all,  but  fully  conceived  by 
none  ;  for  its  waste  of  property,  its  havoc  of 
human  life,  and  the  amount  of  vice,  and 
crime,  and  misery  inseparable  from  its  mild- 
est forms,  well  nigh  bid  defiance  to  calcula- 
tion or  conception.  It  was  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  those  enormous  burdens  which  have  been 
for  ages  grinding  the  common  people  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  dust ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILLI0>^S   of  dollars,  Or 

the  NINE  MILLIONS  of  humun  beings,  sacrificed 
in  the  wars  consequent  upon  the  French  re- 
volution, the  standing  armies  of  Christendom 
amount  even  in  peace  to  nearly /owr  millions, 
and  its  war  system  absorbs  barely  for  its 
support  about  $300,000,000  a  year;  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  money,  and  fifty  times 
as  many  men,  as  would  be  requisite,  if  this 
practice  were  universally  discarded,  to  carry 
on  all  the  internal,  peaceful  operations  of  go- 
vernment through  the  civilized  world. 

Must  such  a  fearful  waste  of  property,  life, 
and  moral  power,  continue  even  under  the 
light  of  the  gospel  1  Must  the  church  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  be  still  involved  moie  or  less 
in  the  guilt  of  its  continuance?  Can  no  reme- 
dy, no  antidote  be  found?  Is  there  not  wis- 
dom enough  in  all  Christendom,  with  the  gos- 
pel of  peace  open  before  them,  to  devise  a 
better  method  of  settling  national  disputes 
than  the  cannon  and  the  sword?  Would  there 
not  be  found  good  sense  enough  to  accept 
such  a  substitute  for  so  terrible  a  scourge  ? 

We  regard  the  project  as  perfectly  feasible, 
and  the  main  tendencies  of  the  age  as  con- 
verging to  this  glorious  result.  Christendom, 
if  not  now  ready,  might  soon  be  prepared,  to 
adopt  some  expedient  that  would,  like  our 
codes  of  law,  and  courts  of  justice,  prove  far 
more  effectual  than  war  for  all  purposes  of  na- 
tional protection  and  redress.  A  great  variety 
of  influences  have  been  for  ages  conspiring  to 
such  a  result ;  and  the  history  not  only  of 
such  tribunals  as  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
of  Greece,  and  the  Diet  of  Switzerland,  but 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  ever  since  the 
crusades,  and  still  more  especially  since  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  evinces 
the  possibility  of  superseding  war,  in  most,  if 
not  all  cases,  by  the  substitution  of  pacific 
expedients. 

This  suggestion  is  not  a  new  idea;  but  we 
cannot  now  go  into  the  slightest  sketch  of 


what  has  been  done  to  realise  it  in  practice. 
The  plan  of  a  congress  of  nations  was  first 
conceived,  or  seriously  proposed,  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  ;  but  his  assassination  in  1610 
put  an  end  to  that  magnificent  project.  With 
some  modifications,  however,  it  was  revived 
by  such  philanthropists  as  St.  Pierre  and  Wil- 
liam Penn;  but  the  subject  slumbered  most 
of  the  time  from  the  death  of  Henry,  until  the 
commencement  of  modern  eflxirts  in  the  cause 
of  peace  soon  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Since  that  time  enough  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  to  keep  the  grand  idea  constantly 
before  the  civilized  world.  In  Europe  and 
America,  prize  essays  have  been  published, 
and  not  only  circulated  to  some  extent  through 
the  community,  but  presented  to  not  a  few 
cabinets  and  crowned  heads,  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  favour,  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  .some  sub- 
stitute for  war  will  be  adopted  by  all  the 
leading  nations  of  Christendom. 

We  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  or  anticipate 
the  precise  form  of  such  an  expedient.  We 
merely  insist  upon  some  substitute  for  war 
that  shall  supersede  its  long  supposed  neces- 
sity ;  and  we  should  of  course  leave  nations 
to  give  the  principle  of  reference  such  a  shape 
as  they  may  choose.  We  contend,  that  this 
principle,  if  adopted  in  any  form,  would  be 
far  preferable  to  war,  and  would  in  most  cases 
render  a  resort  to  the  sword  unnecessary,  and 
even  impracticable.  We  go  merely  for  the 
principle,  as  the  future  law  of  civilized  na- 
tions, that  all  their  disputes  shall  be  settled 
either  by  amicable  agreement  between  the 
parties,  or  by  reference  in  some  way  to  a 
third  party ;  and  by  a  congress  and  high 
court  of  nations,  we  wish  simply  to  embody 
this  principle  in  such  a  way,  that  nations, 
whenever  involved  in  any  difficulty,  shall  have 
before  them  a  tribunal  to  which  they  may,  if 
they  choose,  appeal  for  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  all  their  differences.  Its  decisions 
should  be  merely  advisory,  and  become  bind- 
ing only  by  consent  of  parties,  and  efficacious, 
not  by  force  in  any  case,  but  solely  through 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  constraining 
nations  to  seek  and  abide  by  its  arbitrement. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  at  the 
prompt,  cordial  reception  which  this  proposal 
has  met  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
without  distinction  of  party,  sect  or  profes- 
sion;  from  men  eminent  for  their  religious, 
social  and  intellectual  worth;  from  those  who 
have  sustained  the  highest  offices  both  in 
church  and  state;  from  senators,  and  judges, 
and  governors ;  from  presidents  of  colleges, 
and  distinguished  instructers  in  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning;  from  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  from  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  mechanics, farmers, 
and  seafaring  men  of  intelligence.  Repre- 
sentatives of  every  sect  and  party,  of  every 
profession,  employment,  and  condition  in  so- 
ciety, have  given  their  unqualified  approba- 
tion to  the  principle  for  which  we  plead,  and 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  carried 
into  eflfect  as  a  substitute  for  war. 

The  subject,  brought  before  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  at  their  session  in  1334-5, 
and  kept  before  them  for  leisurely  and  satis- 


factory investigation,  was  acted  upon  at  the 
session  of  1837-8,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity 
almost  unexampled.  Very  able  reports  were 
made  on  the  subject;  and  the  last  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses  say,  that  "  the  expe- 
diency of  arbitration,  in  very  many  cases,  is 
fully  and  widely  acknowledged  ;"  that  "  the 
(fisposition  to  resort  to  it,  is  manifestly  in- 
creasing among  the  nations;"  that  "the 
awards  have  been,  in  most  instances,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  far  better  for  both  parties  than 
would  have  been  an  appeal  to  arms ;"  and 
that  the  main  question  now  remaining  is, 
"  whether  the  present  mode  of  reference,  by 
the  election  of  an  individual  who  shall  act  as 
umpire,  restricted  by  no  positive  rules,  guided 
by  no  certain  law,  and  influenced  by  no  gene- 
ral system,  is  as  advantageous  as  would  be  a 
system  of  adjudication  founded  upon  a  well 
digested  code  of  inteffiational  arbitration." 
Well  did  the  committee  isuppose  but  one  an- 
swer to  such  a  question  possible ;  and  think- 
ing that  "  the  time  for  the.proposal  of  such  a 
congress  has  arrived,"  and  deeming  "  the 
movement  not  unworthy/the  countenance  of 
our  national  government,"  they  unanimously 
recommended  the  following  resolves,  which 
were  passed  in  the  house  with  perfect  una- 
nimity, and  in  the  sert^te  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes :  '^-i, 

Resolved  1.  That  a  resort  to  vf  ar  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  national  disputes,  is  a  practice  derived  from 
the  barbarism  of  former  ages,  is  incompatible  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  at  variance  with  the 
present  state  of  civilfzation  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  world;  and  that,' while  it  is  fraught  with  the  most 
deplorable  evils  to  mankind,  moral,  political,  and  physi- 
cal, it  rarely  accomplishes  the  object  Ibx  which  it  is 
waged. 

2.  Tliat  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  renders 
it  the  duty  of  all  civilized  communities  to  unite  in  the 
adoption  of  any  practicable  plan,  calculated  to  effect  so 
noble  an  object  as  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

3.  That  the  institution  of  a  congress  of  nntions,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  code  of  inleriiijtional  law, 
and  establishing  a  high  court  of  arbitr^Rion  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  fibtions,  i.s  a 
scheme  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  utid  considera- 
tion of  all  enligliigned  go-veragients. 

4.  That  his  ejgiellency;  thrgovernor  of  this  com- 
monwealth,  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolves,  with  the  -Viccompanying  report,  Id  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  executive  of  each 
of  the  states,  to  be- communicated  to  tfieir  respective 
legislatures,  inviting  their  co-operation.  ^ 

The  American  Peace  Society,  whose  con- 
stitution makes  it  one  of  our  chief  objects, 
"  to  devise  means  for  insuring- universal  and 
permanent  peace,"  wailed  only  for  the  favour- 
able action  of  a' legislature  as  intelligent  and 
right-minded  as  any  that  can  be  found  on  the 
globe,  to  bring  the  subject  before  congress ; 
but  we  were  anticipated  by  our  friends  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  through  whose  influence 
petitions  from  that  city,  and  three  of  the  New 
England  states,  were  presented,  praying,  first, 
that  our  government  would  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  Mexico  to  settle  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  tho  two  countries,  by  reference 
to  a  friendly  power;  and,  secondly,  that  con- 
gress would  take  incipient  steps  to  embody 
this  principle  of  reference  in  a  high  court  of 
nations,  or  board  of  arbitrators,  as  a  perma- 
nent method  of  adjusting  all  international 
diflicultios.    The  success  of  this  movement 
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exceeded  our  highest  expectations;  for  it  had 
the  cllbct,  as  Ex-presidcnt  Adams  stated,  of 
preventing  a  war,  or  such  measures  as  would 
probably  have  led  to  a  war,  with  Mexico. 
The  first  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
was  immediately  granted ;  and,  in  answer  to 
their  request  concerning  a  congress  of  na- 
tions, an  able  report  was  printed,  treating  the 
whole  subject  with  much  favour,  acknowledg- 
ing the  desirableness  of  such  a  tribunal  as  the 
memorialists  proposed,  and  denying  this  part 
of  their  prayer  solely,  or  mainly,  on  the 
ground,  that  civilized  nations,  though  fast 
coming  to  adopt  the  principle,  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  embody  it  in  a  permanent  form 
like  that  of  an  international  congress  or  court. 
Still  such  statesmen  as  J.  Q,.  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay,  spoke  of  the  movement  in  terms 
of  strong  approbation.  The  whole  subject 
now  lies  on  the  table  of  congress  for  any  ac- 
tion that  may  be  demanded  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  way  is  thus  open  for  the 
friends  of  peace  through  the  land,  if  they 
will,  to  express  their  wishes  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  prompt  their  representatives  to 
take  hold  of  this  great  project  in  earnest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  would  call 
upon  our  friends,  especially  on  Christian  min- 
isters of  every  name,  to  lend  us  their  aid  in 
securing  a  large  number  of  petitions  to  con- 
gress. Politicians  are  but  public  servants ; 
they  cannot  be  expected  in  this  matter  to  go 
much  ahead  of  their  constituents,  certainly 
not  farther  nor  faster  than  they  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  the  people  will  sustain 
them  ;  and  they  need  the  fullest  expression  of 
popular  opinion  as  an  index  and  a  stimulus  to 
their  duty.  Such  an  expression  we  are  bound 
to  give  them  ;  and,  if  you  deprecate  war,  and 
desire  peace,  we  earnestly  solicit  not  only 
your  own  name,  but  your  services  in  procur- 
ing as  many  signatures  as  possible  from  your 
neighbours.  We  must  rely  on  the  spontaneous 
co-operation  of  our  friends;  for  we  have  only 
two  or  three  agents,  and  our  whole  income 
for  the  year  would  not  suffice  even  for  this 
single  service  !  It  must  be  done  mainly  by 
others,  or  not  done  at  all;  and  whatever  they 
do,  should  be  done  quickly,  and  the  petitions 
forwarded  to  congress  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  We  would  ask  every  reader,  shall 
the  thing  be  done  ?  If  so,  you  must  do  it  your- 
self, or  see  that  it  is  done. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  Cor.  Sec'ry. 

Boston,  Dec.  21,  1838. 

FORM  OF  PETITION. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  in  the  state 

of  ,  regarding  war  as  a  great  evil,  moral, 

polilica!  and  physical;  believing  that  it  generally  tends 
to  multiply  instead  of  indemnifying  losses  or  repairing 
injuries  ;  and  hoping  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a 
cheaper,  more  rational,  and  more  Cliristian  method  can 
be  obtained  for  settling  national  disputes,  respectfully 
pray  that  you  will  take  such  measures  as  may  seem  to 
your  collected  wisdom  best  adapted  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject, by  procuring  a  congress  or  grand  convention  of 
the  civilized  world,  first  to  settle,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  law  of  nations,  and  then  to  establish  a  high  court 
of  nations,  or  board  of  arbitrators,  for  the  adjustment 
of  whatever  difficulties  might  be  referred  to  them  by 
two  or  more  nations. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  KEPORT 

Of  the  Association  [city  of  New  York]  for 
the  Benefit  of  Coloured  Orphans. 

The  managers  of  the  Coloured  Orphan 
Asylum,  in  presenting  their  Second  Annual 
Report,  would  not  withhold  from  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  the  tribute  of  grateful  praise, 
never  more  reasonable  and  becoming  than  in 
those  whom  he  has  pennitted  to  be  the 
almoners  of  his  bounty.  They  would  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  Author  of  every  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  alleviate  human  suffering, 
and  would  express  their  cheerful  confidence 
in  that  Providence,  which,  irrevocably  on  the 
side  of  benevolence  and  justice,  has  made 
special  assurances  of  its  favour  and  protec- 
tion to  the  friendless  and  destitute  orphan. 
The  results  of  the  past  year  have  imparted 
increasing  confidence  in  the  permanence  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  authorise 
the  hope  that  its  interest  and  importance  are 
destined  to  be  more  deeply  appreciated  by 
every  benevolent  mind.  In  a  community 
where  Christian  principles  are  so  extensively 
acknowledged,  it  needs  neither  eloquence  to 
plead  the  cause  of  helpless  orphanage,  nor 
argument  to  enforce  the  claims  of  this  par- 
ticular class.  No  heart  that  has  ever  thrilled 
at  the  touching  acknowledgment,  "  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me," 
will  exclude  the  coloured  orphan  from  its 
remembrance  and  its  sympathy.* 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have 
been  received  into  the  Asylum  since  it  was 
opened,  is  sixty-four;  orphans,  thirty-three ; 
half  orphans,  twenty-nine.  Three  have  been 
relinquished  to  their  surviving  parents ;  one 
absconded  ;t  one  has  been  sent  to  the  House 
of  Refuge;  and  nine  have  died.  Many  of  the 
half  orphans  have  been  deserted  by  their  sur- 
viving parents  ;  a  few  of  them  are  of  a  re- 
spectable class,  and  the  weekly  half  dollar 
for  their  board  has  been  regularly  paid. 

Painful  as  it  has  been  to  consign  one  little 
form  after  another  to  its  early  grave,  it  is 
consoling  to  know  that  they  were  not  suf- 
fered to  expire  in  wretchedness  and  neglect. 
Many  of  the  children  were  received  under 
circumstances  in  which  a  rigorous  prudence 
would  perhaps  have  debarred  their  admission. 
Although  the  great  design  of  the  institution 
is  to  educate  such  children  as  are  likely  to 
become  useful  members  of  society,  yet  the 
want  of  a  proper  public  provision  of  any 
other  sort,  scarcely  left  it  at  the  option  of  the 
managers  to  exclude  those  little  sufferers, 
who,  although  giving  evident  indications  of 
unsound  constitutions,  could  not  in  many  in- 
stances be  said  to  be  absolutely  diseased. 
Measles  and  whooping  cough,  which  have 
prevailed  among  the  orphans  to  a  great  ex- 
tent during  the  year,  have  operated  very 
severely,  and  in  some  cases  fatally,  on  the 

*  During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act 
of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  society. 

+  This  boy  was  taken  from  the  street  and  sent  to  the 
asylum,  but  ran  away  a  few  days  after  his  admission  ; 
he  was  subsequently  taken  to  the  Almshouse,  whence  he 
was  removed  by  a  benevolent  clergyman  of  this  city, 
with  whom  he  now  resides. 


more  feeble  children.  Of  the  six  whom  it 
was  thought  proper  to  remove  from  the 
Almshouse,  three  have  died.  The  managers 
would  here  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  report 
made  by  the  physician  of  the  Asylum,  in 
relation  to  the  causes  of  mortality  among  the 
orphans.  Its  bearing  on  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  and  the  management  of  the 
children,  make  it  an  important  document. 
The  duties  of  the  physician  have  been  ardu- 
ous, and  they  would  tender  to  Dr.  Macdonald 
their  warm  acknowledgments  for  his  humane 
and  persevering  attentions. 

The  experience  of  the  managers  has  deve- 
loped much  that  must  be  deeply  interesting 
to  all  who  sympathise  with  human  suffering. 
Coloured  orphan  children  are,  in  many  cases, 
consigned  to  the  charge  of  vicious  and  de- 
graded persons,  who  employ  them  sometimes 
in  sweeping  chimneys,  or  more  frequently  ia 
begging,  and  other  modes  of  eking  out  a 
scanty  subsistence.  With  constitutions  not 
naturally  adapted  to  bear  the  extremes  of 
cold  to  which  our  climate  is  liable,  hardships 
and  exposure  soon  render  them  enfeebled  and 
sickly.  Unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
any  acute  disease,  they  are  in  most  cases 
early  and  mercifully  summoned  to  that  home 
where  the  "  wicked  cease  from  troubling ;" 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  died  at  the  Asylum,  eight 
were  orphans,  and  one  a  half  orphan,  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  a  vicious  mother. 
In  contrast,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  that  in- 
stances not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  re- 
spectable coloured  people  have  assumed  the 
care  of  orphan  children,  under  circumstances 
involving  more  self-denial  and  kindliness  of 
feeling,  than  is  very  common  among  persons 
whose  opportunities  for  usefulness  are  far 
more  extensive. 

The  statement  of  a  few  facts  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  children,  may 
give  greater  force  to  the  observations  which 
have  been  made. 

E  B  ,  a  little  girl  about  five  years 

old,  is  one  of  a  family  of  four  children  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  father.  After 
having  been  shifted  from  one  abode  of  misery 
to  another,  she  was  brought  to  the  Asylum, 
with  her  feet  badly  frozen,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance indicating  extreme  suflTering.  Her 
mother,  whose  last  illness  was  marked  by  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness, is  believed  to  have  died  of  neglect  and 
starvation.  The  oldest  child  was  taken  by  a 
sweep  master,  from  whose  cruel  service  seve- 
ral ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  release 
him,  but  he  was  finally  lost  sight  of  entirely. 
The  youngest,  an  infant,  a  few  weeks  old, 
was  seen  for  the  last  time  in  the  ar.ms  of  an 
intoxicated  female,  and  is  probably  dead. 
The  last  of  this  hapless  family  was  adopted 
by  a  worthy  and  compassionate  coloured 
neighbour. 

An  uncommonly  intelligent  orphan  boy  of 
about  five  years  of  age  was  left  in  the  charge 
of  a  family  who,  on  removing  their  residence, 
transferred  him  to  the  next  occupant,  by  whora 
he  was  employed  in  begging.  A  friend  whc 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  circum 
stances,  rescued  hira  with  some  difficulty 
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from  his  miserable  situation,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Asyhim.  He  manit'ested  the  utmost  de- 
light and  gratitude  at  linding  himself  in  his 
new  home,  and  very  soon  asked  tor  some- 
thing to  cat.  Some  tbod  was  given  to  him, 
and  after  a  few  ineliectual  attempts  to  swal- 
low it,  he  looked  up  and  said  in  a  tone  whose 
meaning  could  not  be  misunderstood,  "  some- 
thing chokes  me  so,  I  can't  eat  it."  He 
begged,  with  childish  simplicity,  to  be  called 
by  anotlior  name,  "  for  then,"  said  he,  "  that 
woman  (meaning  the  person  he  had  lived 
with)  will  not  know  me,  if  she  comes  here." 
As  there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
Rame  he  bore  was  his  real  one,  the  managers 
gratified  his  desire  by  combining  those  of  two 
of  their  esteemed  advisers,  and  he  is  now 
call  Mott  Cornell. 

E  J  ,  an  orphan  girl,  was  met  by 

one  of  the  managers  last  winter  in  Madison 
street,  having  been  sent  for  liquor  by  her 
grandmother.  The  wretchedness  of  the  place 
from  which  she  was  taken  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  When  called  for  at  mid-day,  she 
was  found  in  bed  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
clothing.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few  arti- 
cles hastily  procured,  she  was  dressed  and 
carried  to  the  Asylum.  She  proved  to  be  a 
child  of  untractabie  temper  and  feeble  intel- 
lect, the  result,  probably,  of  a  diseased  brain. 
Evident  improvement  was  however  observed 
in  her  character  and  deportment ;  and  when 
the  managers  witnessed  her  death,  a  few 
months  after  her  admission,  it  was  not  with- 
out the  hope,  that  her  spirit,  renewed  and 
sanctified  by  divine  grace,  had  passed  from 
ignorance  and  degradation  to  a  world  of  purity 
and  happiness. 

J  A  ,  a  little  boy  three  years  old, 

after  having  been  cruelly  beaten  by  an  intem- 
perate stepmother,  was  turned  into  the  street 
on  one  of  the  coldest  days  last  winter.  He 
was  discovered  in  this  situation  by  a  benevo- 
lent coloured  woman,  who  carried  him  to  the 
police  office,  whence  he  was  sent  by  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  to  the  Asylum.  His  whole 
body  was  shockingly  lacerated  and  disfigured 
when  brought  to  the  institution.  No  enquiry 
after  him  has  ever  been  made  by  his  father 
or  stepmother. 

The  advancement  of  the  children  in  their 
studies,  their  general  conduct,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  evidences  which  they  have  given 
of  aptness  and  intelligence,  are  particularly 
gratifying;  and  there  are  perhaps  few  collec- 
tions of  children  more  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness and  docility  of  temper,  and  susceptibility 
to  grateful  and  afiectionate  emotions.  The 
crowded  apartments  at  present  allow  the 
admission  of  but  few  day  scholars.  The 
Sabbath  school  has  been  continued  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  managers,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  ladies,  who  have  kindly 
bestowed  their  services:  the  children  have 
regularly  attended  public  worship,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  their  religious  instruction,  which 
has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  solicitation,  has 
not  been  unavailing-  One  little  girl,  a  few 
moments  before  she  expired,  said  to  a  manager 
who  was  present,  "  I  hope  I  am  going  to 
the  good  place     and,  indistinct  as  was  her 


mental  perception  of  religious  truth,  we  may 
safely  trust  that,  through  redeeming  mercy, 
that  hope  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  children  received,  have  been  in  many 
instances  so  young,  and  in  almost  every  case 
so  uninstructed,  that  none  have  as  yet  been 
bound  out,  it  having  been  considered  inexpe- 
dient to  dismiss  them  from  the  institution 
until  they  had  received  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion which  in  the  present  age  is  believed  to 
be  essential  to  the  usefulness  and  happiness 
of  every  rational  being.  Nothing  more  than 
elementary  instruction  is  of  course  practi- 
cable, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  sound  principles 
and  practical  industrious  habits  which  it  is 
intended  they  shall  form,  will  fit  them  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  their  duties  as  apprentices  or 
servants,  and  make  them  a  blessing  instead  ot 
a  burden  to  society.  Without  some  special 
provision,  the  coloured  orphan  must  help  to 
people  our  almshouses  and  prisons,  or  swell 
the  mass  of  vice  and  misery  which  accumu- 
late in  our  large  cities.  In  a  country  whose 
institutions  make  it  necessary  that  all  should 
be  moral  and  educated,  no  instrumentality, 
however  limited,  can  be  unimportant,  that 
assists  in  accomplishing  a  result,  required 
alike  by  policy  and  benevolence. 

The  managers  would  here  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  three  hundred  dollars  from 
James  Milnor  and  James  A.  Brutus,  execu- 
tors of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mary  Thompson, 
being  part  of  a  residuary  fund,  left  at  their 
disposal  for  benevolent  purposes.  They  also 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  hundred  shares 
of  Mechanics'  Bank  stock,  left  by  the  late 
William  Turpin,  at  the  disposal  of  his  trus- 
tees, Arthur  Tappan  and  Israel  Corse,  to  be 
given  and  transferred  to  such  society  or  insti- 
tution as  in  their  opinion  would  best  promote 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  descendants 
of  Africa — with  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  cash,  being  dividends  of  said 
stock  since  the  decease  of  William  Turpin. 
That  the  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum  should 
have  been  selected  as  the  recipients  of  this 
legacy^  was  a  most  propitious  event.*  For 
the  kind  interposition  of  their  advisers  in  this, 
and  in  many  other  important  points  connected 
with  their  financial  affairs,  they  would  express 
their  deep  sense  of  obligation,  as  well  as  their 
regret  that  a  change  of  residence  should  have 
deprived  them  of  the  services  of  one  of  these 
valued  friends  and  counsellors.!  It  is  a 
gratifying  circumstance  that  entire  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  action  has  characterized  the 
proceedings  of  the  board.  All  are  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  institution  should  not 
be  endangered  by  mingling  them  with  excit- 
ing topics ;  and  feeling  how  much  depended 
upon  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  ma- 
nagers, nothing  has  been  done  in  their  asso- 
ciated capacity  which  referred  to  any  other 
subject  than  the  welfare  of  the  orphans. 

*  The  managers  have  endeavoured  to  express  their 
sympathy  in  the  disappointment  of  aiiolher  society,  at 
tiie  appropriation  of  this  fund  to  the  Association,  by 
a  subscription  among  themselves  and  their  friends  of 
$400. 

+  By  the  receipt  of  these  Icpracios  they  have  boon 
enabled  to  remove  the  ineumbrance  on  "thoir  house, 
with  the  exception  of  $2500. 


In  regard  to  the  present  accommodations, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  building  now  occu- 
pied, although  in  some  respects  a  desirable 
one,  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  public  institution. 
The  expenses  arising  from  the  repairs  and 
alterations  required  in  an  old  house,  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  have  been 
considerable,  and  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  great  economy  of  labour,  as 
well  as  money,  would  result  from  suitable 
arrangements  for  cooking,  washing,  and  other 
domestic  operations. 

Although  the  success  of  the  institution  has 
far  exceeded  expectation,  and  the  board,  with 
heart-felt  gratitude,  acknowledge  the  liberal 
support  which  they  have  received,  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped,  that  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when,  with  increased  resources  and 
larger  accommodations,  they  shall  be  enabled 
to  extend  relief  to  those  numerous  claimants 
whom  imperious  necessity  now  compels  them 
to  exclude.  While  they  commend  the  insti- 
tution to  the  favour  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, they  would  repeat  the  emphatic  pro- 
mise of  Incarnate  Benevolence  to  the  smallest 
expression  of  Christian  love :  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you  ye  shall  in  no  wise  lose  your 
reward." 

MARTHA  CODWISE, 

First  Directress. 
Anna  H.  Shotwell,  Secretary. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Convincement  and  Religious  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  leaving  the  national  estab- 
lished mode  of  worship. 

(Continued  from  page  06.1 

I  have  produced  a  few  plain  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  show  the  ground  or  cause  of 
my  separation  ;  that  deliverance  from  sin,  a 
being  cleansed  from  all  defilement  thereof  in 
this  life,  is  not  only  possible,  but  indispensably 
necessary  ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrine  is 
fundamentally  erroneous ;  as  it  sets  up  the 
shadow  instead  of  the  substance,  an  imagi- 
nary instead  of  a  real  holiness.  I  may 
probably  make  some  more  observations  on 
this  most  important  point,  as  I  proceed.  I 
shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
services  usually  performed  ;  comparing  them 
also  with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  which 
most  professors  acknowledge  to  be  the  stand- 
ard or  rule ;  from  which  comparison  they 
clearly  appear  to  me,  not  to  be  what  many 
call  them,  "  means  of  grace  and  ordinances 
of  God  but  the  mere  inventions  of  man, 
set  up,  in  his  own  fallen  wisdom,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  life  and  power  which  were  lost 
in  a  long  dark  night  of  apostacy  :  not  the 
true  worship  of  God,  but  such  bodily  exercise 
as  the  apostle  says,  "  profitcth  lillle."  I  Tim. 
iv.  8.  For,  be  "it  rcnirmluMTil.  the  j:rc;U 
Author  of  the  gospel  dis|H'ii#ati,iii  CNpiossly 
declared,  "that  the  true  wor-'^hippors  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
John  iv.  23.  And  the  apostle  rontirms  it.  by 
saying,  "  We  know  not  what  we  should  pray 
for,  as  we  ought ;  but  the  SjMrit  helpeth  our 
infirmities,  and  maketh  intercession  for  us 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered." 
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Rom.  vii.  26.  Therefore,  as  this  neccssnry 
assistance  is  not  at  our  command,  for  people 
to  pretend  to  worship  the  Most  High  in  a 
prescribed  form,  or  in  the  studied  or  extem- 
pore productions  of  their  own  natural  or 
acquired  abilities,  in  their  own  wills,  and 
their  own  time,  without  waiting  to  feel  the 
influences  and  movings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
and  through  which  alone  true  worship  can  be 
performed,  appears  to  me  nothing  better, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  than  will-worship. 
The  Scriptures  also  repeatedly  mention  a 
growing  in  grace,  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  a  going  on 
unto  perfection,  Heb.  vi.  1.  How  inconsistent 
then  is  the  repeated  uniform  acknowledgment, 
"  We  are  miserable  sinners,  doing  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  having  no  health  in  us,"  &c. 
Doth  it  not  obviously  confess,  if  the  truth  is 
spoken,  that  no  benefit  hath  been  received, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) waiting  upon  the  Lord  1  But  if  it  is 
true,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  Christ 
came  to  "  save  his  people  from  their  sins," 
they  who  make  that  confession,  acknowledge 
they  are  not  of  that  number ;  for  if  they  are 
miserable  sinners,  they  certainly  are  not  saved 
from  their  sins,  however  they  may  attempt  to 
reconcile  so  plain  a  contradiction.  This  is  a 
language  not  confined  to  a  particular  part  of 
the  service ;  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole 
appears  equally  obvious ;  as  at  one  time  con- 
fessing their  sins  and  wickedness,  then, called 
upon  to  address  the  Most  High  with  pure, 
humble,  penitent,  and  obedient  hearts;  one 
while  returning  thanks  for  creation,  pspeserva- 
tion,  and  redemption ;  again  acknowledging 
having  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep,  de- 
siring to  show  forth  his  praise  not  only  with 
their  lips,  but  in  their  lives,  by  giving  them- 
selves up  to  his  service,  and  walking  before 
him  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  their 
days ;  but  still  miserable  sinners,  doing  what 
they  ought  not  to  do,  &c.  Can  this  running 
backwards  and  forwards,  one  time  saying  one 
thing,  another  time  quite  the  contrary,  be 
acceptable  service  to  that  God  who  search- 
eth  the  heart,  trieth  the  reins,  and  requireth 
truth  in  the  inward  parts?  Again,  in  repeat- 
ing the  experiences  of  the  royal  psalmist, 
how  is  it  possible  but  many  gross  falsehoods 
must  be  expressed?  For  if  the  words  of  the 
mouth  do  not  express  the  real  experimental 
language  of  the  heart,  however  excellent  they 
may  be,  yet  they  are,  to  those  who  utter  them, 
not  the  language  of  truth  but  of  falsehood.  I 
should  hope  a  little  serious  consideration  will 
convince  of  this. 

Again,  respecting  the  custom  or  practice 
of  singing,  I  have  a  few  observations  to  make. 
How  inconsistent  it  is,  that  they  who  have 
just  before  been  confessing  their  misery  and 
wretchedness,  should  appear  so  quickly  and 
easily  to  forget  all,  and  begin  singing.  Surely 
it  seems  evidently  to  declare,  they  were  not 
sincere  in  their  acknowledgments,  or  that 
they  think  it  of  very  little  consequence  whe- 
ther  their  prayers  are  answered  or  not.  Be- 
sides, not  only  the  manner  to  me  appears 
absurd  and  inconsistent,  but  the  matter  in 
many  quite  contrary  to  truth,  and  to  what  has 
been  just  betbre  openly  avowed.  I  could 
specify  many  instances  in  every  collection  1 


have  seen,  but  I  wish  people  to  search  for 
themselves.  Surely  this  is  trifling  with  se- 
rious things.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
common  practice  of  singing  is  only  calculated 
to  amuse  the  creature,  to  please  the  outward 
ear ;  whatever  may  be  pretended  of  its  warm- 
ing the  heart,  and  kindling  devotion.  And  if 
those  who  practise  it  would  be  honest  and 
candid,  I  am  of  opinion  they  would  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  amusement  is 
the  chief  object :  or  why  so  pleased  with 
tunes  and  music  ?  Can  it  for  a  moment  be 
supposed,  that  the  Almighty  is  to  be  pleased 
with  such  superficial  conduct?  Surely  not. 
And  with  respect  to  its  kindling  devotion,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  what  is  said  of 
those,  "  who  kindle  a  fiie,  and  encompass 
themselves  about  with  sparks ;  they  may 
walk  in  the  light  thereof,  but  they  shall  lie 
down  in  sorrow."  Isa.  1.  11.  I  readily  admit 
what  is  advanced  to  defend  this  custom,  that 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  the  night  before 
he  suflfered,  sang  an  hymn,  but  what  or  how 
we  are  not  informed  ;  no  doubt  the  matter 
and  manner  were  both  proper  and  season- 
able ;  and  that  Paul  and  Silas,  in  prison, 
"  sang  praises  to  the  Lord,"  I  believe ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  what  argument  can  be  de- 
duced from  thence  for  the  present  custom  of 
singing  whatever  may  be  given  out,  suitable 
or  not,  whether  praise,  profession,  acknow- 
ledgment, or  petition.  I  fully  believe  this 
outward  inconsiderate  singing  is  very  different 
from  that  recommended  by  the  apostle,  "  Sing- 
ing with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing." 1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  "  Singing  and  making 
melody  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  Eph.  v. 
19.  And  I  also  believe,  that  the  true  source 
of  praise,  even  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's 
mercies,  can  be  more  consistently  expressed 
than  in  outward  jingle  and  sound. 

Indeed,  my  friends,  1  fear  you  are,  many 
of  you,  agreeably  to  your  own  confession,  in 
a  miserable  condition.  Suffer  me  to  prevail 
upon  you  to  consider,  whether  your  continuing 
year  after  year  miserable  sinners,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  your  prayers  not  being  heard  : 
and  let  a  concern  arise  to  enquire,  whether 
you  have  been  seeking  aright  or  not :  for  our 
Lord  promised  plainly  and  expressly,  "  that 
they  who  seek  shall  find."  Matt.  vii.  5.  Now 
what  have  they  found,  who  continue,  as  they 
acknowledge,  "  miserable  sinners  having  no 
health  in  them,"  &c.  ?  Do  they  not  rather 
confess  that  the  means  they  have  used  are 
insufficient  to  cleanse  and  heal  them  ;  that 
they  have  not  rightly  applied  to  the  great 
Physician,  to  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  "  to  that 
tree,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations;  but  have  been  spending  their  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  their  labour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  not,  instead  of  heark- 
ening diligently  unto  the  Lord,  and  eating 
that  which  is  good,"  Isa.  Iv.  2,  that  true 
bread  of  life,  which  our  Lord  said,  "  he  that 
eateth  of  this  Bread  shall  live  for  ever?" 
John  vi.  58.  It  may  be  well  to  have  recourse 
to  these  means  before  the  possibility  of  cure 
is  denied ;  lest  they  thereby  deny  the  power 
of  God,  that  he  is  not  able  to  "  cast  out  the 
strong  man  armed,  wl»o  keepeth  his  palace 
and  his  goods  in  peace."   Luke  xi.  21.  I 


think  I  need  not  add,  who  is  there  meant  by 
the  strong  man  armed,  where  is  his  palace, 
and  what  are  his  goods.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  some,  "  who  had  a  form  of  godliness  but 
denied  the  power  thereof."  2  Tim.  iii.  5. 
Now,  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  in  what  can 
the  power  of  godliness  be  known,  but  in  do- 
minion over  its  adversary,  which  is  sin.  And 
do  not  they  who  deny  the  possibility  of  sin's 
being  subdued,  deny  the  power  of  godliness? 
A  serious  consideration  may  not  be  unprofit- 
able. I  have  often  admired,  that  those  who 
plead  for  sin,  pretend  highly  to  value  the 
Scriptures,  and  say,  "  the  Scriptures  is  the 
rule ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  uniformly  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  holiness  ;  not  an  imagi- 
nary holiness,  but  a  real  purity  of  heart  and 
of  life.  "  Without  holiness,"  said  the  apostle, 
"  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Heb.  xii.  14. 
"  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation, 
because  it  is  written,  be  ye  holy  for  I  am 
holy."  1  Pet.  i.  15.  "  Present  your  bodies, 
(mark,  your  bodies)  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able service."  Rom.  xii.  1.  They  talk  much 
of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  it  is  a  subject  often 
in  the  mouth,  but  what  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  it  is  known,  let  their  own  acknow- 
ledgment testify.  The  apostle  declares  "  it 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  1  John  i.  7.  Now 
how  those  who  continue  "  miserable  sinners, 
doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do,"  &c.  can  be 
cleansed  from  all  sin,  let  the  considerate  judge. 

It  is  with  me  now  to  answer  some  objec- 
tions  to  this  important  truth  ;  and  to  remark 
on  some  passages  of  Scripture,  which  those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  sin  being  subdued, 
endeavour  to  cover  themselves  with.  First, 
that  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it?" 
Jer.  xvii.  9.  That  the  heart  of  every  man, 
of  every  natural  unregenerate  man,  is  truly 
so,  I  firmly  believe :  but  be  it  remembered 
that  the  Lord  promised  to  give  his  people  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit :  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26. 
And  dare  any  one  say,  that  heart  is  deceitful 
and  wicked?  O,  beware  of  depreciating  the 
gift  of  God.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
saith  our  Lord,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Matt.  V.  8.  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit."  Mark  vii.  18.  "The  seed 
on  the  good  ground  are  they  who  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep 
it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience."  Luke 
viii.  15.  For,  now  in  the  gospel  dispensation, 
the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  Matt, 
iii.  10.  What  is  the  root  of  the  tree  there 
alluded  to  but  the  heart,  from  whence  words 
and  actions  have  their  birth?  "Thou  blind 
Pharisee,"  said  Christ,  "  cleanse  first  that 
which  is  within  the  cup  and  the  platter,  that 
the  outside  may  be  clean  also."  Matt,  xxiii. 
26.  And  do  they  not  in  the  stated  form, 
pray  that  God  "  would  cleanse  the  thoughts 
of  their  hearts,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy 
'Spirit;"  a  most  excellent  petition;  but  wha 
Is  it  in  those  who  use  it,  and  yet  deny  th 
possibility  of  its  being  answered,  but  a  solem 
mockery?  For  if  the  thoughts  of  the  hear 
are  really  cleansed,  there  can  be  no  sin ;  fo 
sin  defiles  and  pollutes  the  heart. 
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Another  objection,  is  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  where  lie  speaks  of  "  a  law  in  his 
members  warrinj^  against  the  law  of  his 
mind,  and  bringing  Wun  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin.  and  that  in  liis  lloMi  dwelt  no  good 
thing."  Rom.  vii.  That  ilic,  apostle  once 
was 'in  that  state.  I  think,  is  beyond  a  doubt; 
and  that  every  real  Christian  experiences  a 
similar,  till  the  strong  man  armed  is  cast  out, 
and  the  old  leaven  purged  away.  But  that 
he  was  so  at  the  time  ot"  writing  it,  to  me  ap- 
pears bv  no  means  credible,  from  what  be 
has  written  just  before  and  after ;  or  he  miist 
grossly  contradict  himself,  which' will  hardly 
be  allowed;  but  rather  that  he  was  describing 
the  effects  of  the  law  upon  the  carnal  unre- 
senerate  mind :  for  he  says,  "  The  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 
Now  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  was 
then  carnal  ?  Surely  not,  for  just  after,  he 
savs.  "  The  carnal'  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,"  and  "  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death," 
chap.  viii.  6,  7,  and  that  "  they  who  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God;"  but  he  adds, 
"  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit,  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;  and  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his."  It  consequently  follows,  that  if  the 
apostle  was  then  in  a  carnal  state,  he  was 
none  of  Christ's,  but  at  enmity  against  God. 
A  little  before,  he  says,  "  Knowing  this,  that 
our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the 
body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  hence- 
forth we  should  not  serve  sin :  for  he  that  is 
dead  is  freed  from  sin,"  chap.  vi.  6,  7.  And 
in  the  second  verse,  "  How  shall  we  that  are 
dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein."  And 
in  the  22d  verse,  "  Being  made  free  from  sin, 
and  become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your 
fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
life." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Fri 
ISAAC  SHARPLES. 

In  that  rich  treasury  of  deep  and  various 
Christian  instruction,  the  Diary  of  Samuel 
Scott,  there  are  several  notices  of  Ii 
Sharpies,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  for 
I  loner  course  of  years  was  distinguished  for 
ervent,  extensive,  and  honest  labours  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  last  are  as  follows, 
"  5  mo.  22d,  1784. — By  continued  indis- 
sition  I  am  this  day  prevented  from  going 
to  Hitchin  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  wor- 
thy friend  Isaac  Sharpies,  on  the  morrow. 
23d.  Although  pained  in  body  and  low  in 
mind,  I  found  an  inclination  to  sit  with  my 
friends  in  the  forenoon  meeting  at  Hartford ; 
the  gracious  declaration  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
being  renewed  in  my  remembrance  with  a 
'  ^  e  of  light  and  power,  viz.  '  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,'  some  words 
were  uttered  relative  to  his  almighty  power, 
omnipresence,  and  priesthood.  The  meeting 
was  smaller  than  usual,  many  Friends  being 
T;one  from  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our 
irthy  friend  and  minister  of  Christ,  Isaac 
Sharpies,  who  was  a  prince  in  Israel  ;  not 
seeking  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  but  an 
lample  to  the  flock.    Let  the  young  and 


inexperienced  among  us  beware  of  that  un- 
ighteous  leaven,  nor  therein  follow  the  foot- 
iteps  even  of  those  who  are,  in  many  respects, 
worthy  of  double  honour,  and  whom  they  may 
esteem  belter  than  themselves.  Jesus  Christ 
only  is  the  perfect  unvarying  example  and 
High  Priest  of  his  people,  who  himself  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  sought  not  his 
own  honour,  but  the  honour  of  Him  who  sent 
him,  of  whom  our  friend  was  a  faithful  fol- 
ower,  according  to  the  ineasure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

short  time  before  his  decease  Isaac 
Sharpies  prepared  a  short  account  of  his 
convincement  and  travels,  which  I  apprehend 
will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  viz  : — 

Being  now  about  the  eightieth  year  of  my 
ao^e,  it  is  in  my  mind  to  leave  some  few  hints 
of  the  Lord's  tender  dealings  with  me  from 
my  youth,  for  the  information  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  I  may  leave  behind  me.    I  was 
born  near  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  about  the 
year  1702 ;  my  parents,  William  and  Phebe 
Sharpies,  being  members  of  that  meeting. 
My  mother  died  about  three  years  after, 
leaving  six  children,  who  by  her  removal 
were  subjected  to  much  hardship.    My  fathe 
for  want  of  keeping  his  place,  forfeited  h 
unity  with  Friends,  by  which  the  family  be- 
came dispersed,  and  none  of  us  continued 
the  Society. 

When  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  by 
the  persuasion  of  some  of  my  father's  rela- 
tions, I  was  sprinkled  at  Ormskirk ;  from 
which  time  I  continued  to  frequent  the  public 
worship,  until  I  joined  Friends.  At  about 
fourteen  I  was  placed  apprentice  to  a  tailor, 
where  I  suffered  much  ;  but  my  master,  to 
whom  I  was  bound,  not  having  sufficient 
employment  for  me,  after  I  had  served  about 
half  my  time,  turned  me  over  to  a  Friend  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  whereby  I  got 
some  relief.  In  this  family  they  would  often 
be  speaking  of  my  mother,  who  was  esteemed 
a  valuable  Friend. 

Having  now  frequent  opportunity  of  being 
in  Friends'  company,  and  observing  their 
jular  lives  and  conversation,  it  gave  me  a 
secret  liking  towards  them  ;  but  looking  upon 
myself  to  be  a  settled  member  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  (so  called,)  and  there  being 
most  liberty  in  it  for  worldly  indulgence,  I 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  myself  in  that  way  as 
long  as  I  could.  I  was  often  strongly  tempted 
by  youthful  lusts  after  the  common  evils  that 
are  in  the  world  ;  yet  I  was  mercifully  pre- 
served from  the  grosser  part  thereof.  At 
length  it  pleased  the  Lord,  who  had  long 
followed  me  by  his  secret  rebukes,  to  break 
in  upon  my  soul  by  his  powerful  love  and 
awakening  visitations,  and  to  show  me  that 
was  not  my  rest,  because  it  was  polluted. 
My  present  state  and  condition  being  now 
clearly  laid  open  to  my  view,  by  the  divine 
light  that  shined  into  my  dark  heart,  I  saw 
sin  to  be  exceedingly  sinful,  and  that  it  was 
this  which  separated  me  from  my  God,  and 
caused  him  to  withhold  good  things  from  me. 
I  was  also  favoured  to  see  my  great  loss  of 
time,  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  how  far  I 


behind  in  my  day's  work :  and  although  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  wink  at  the  time  of  ig- 
norance, yet  now  I  found  his  call  and  com- 
mand was  to  repentance  and  amendment  of 
life.  When  I  set  my  heart  to  seek  him,  I 
met  with  great  inward  opposition  from  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  who  assaulted 
me  with  manifold  temptations.  But  for  ever 
magnified  be  my  gracious  God,  he  made  good 
the  .saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "My  Fa- 
ther is  greater  than  all,  and  none  shall  be 
able  to  pluck  you  out  of  my  Father's  hands." 
Thus,  although  I  was  like  one  cast  out  and 
forsaken,  and  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
those  natural  advantages  with  which  many 
are  favoured,  (my  education  being  low,)  yet 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  ignorance  the 
Lord  took  me  under  his  care  and  protection. 

When  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  having 
but  few  friends  or  relations  who  took  much 
notice  of  me,  I  concluded  to  travel  in  the 
way  of  my  trade,  and  went  to  London,  where 
I  worked  some  time.  Afterwards,  I  pro- 
ceeded westward  by  way  of  Oxford,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bristol,  intending  to  travel  through 
the  western  counties,  and  return  again  to 
London.  But  I  had  not  gone  far  from  Bris- 
tol, before  kind  Providence,  watching  over 
me  for  my  good,  mercifully  interposed,  direct- 
ing my  way  in  his  wisdom.  He  was  pleased 
to  put  a  stop  to  my  roving,  and  to  convince 
me  of  the  truth  of  that  saying,  "  It  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  own  steps." 

Meeting  with  employment  in  my  trade  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  being  convinced 
of  the  blessed  truth,  I  settled  amongst  Friends, 
and  continued  in  that  part  of  the  country  some 
years.  About  the  year  1724,  my  mouth  was 
first  opened  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  a 
meeting  at  Claverham,  in  the  said  county, 
which  I'  attended  for  some  years  before  I 
went  much  abroad.  After  my  stay  here 
about  twelve  years,  I  entered  into  a  m.arried 
state  with  Esther  Thurston,  of  Thornbury, 
in  Gloucestershire,  widow,  where  I  then 
settled.  We  lived  together  in  true  unity 
about  five  years,  when  she  was  removed  from 
me  by  death.  During  my  residence  here, 
the  Lord  laid  a  concern  upon  me  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  several  northern  counties, 
and  Scotland,  also  South  and  North  Wales; 
with  which  I  acquainted  my  friends,  and 
having  their  concurrence  and  certificate,  I 
set  forward,  endeavouring  to  look  with  a 
single  eye  to  my  good  Guide,  who  was  pleased 
to  enable  me  to  perform  this  service  to  my 
own  comfort,  and  the  satisfaction  of  my 
friends:  for  which,  and  for  his  preservation 
and  care  over  me  every  way  unto  this  time, 
I  bow  the  knee  of  my  soul  to  my  gracious 
and  merciful  God.  Although  I  sometimes 
set  out  in  great  inward  poverty,  yet  I  was 
secretly  supported  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
I  could  truly  say,  the  Lord  was  my  shep- 
herd, and  bountifully  supplied  all  my  wants, 
so  as  many  times  to  make  my  cup  run  over, 
filling  my  heart  with  his  love;  that  I  can 
now  say.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord 
for  all  his  benefits,  who  has  been  my  morning 
light,  and  I  humbly  hope  will  be  my  evening 
song  ? 

After  this  journey  I  continued  at  Thorn- 
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bury  about  live  years  longer,  visiting  the 
meetings  of  niy  friends  in  most  of  tiie  western 
and  nortlnvest  counties,  as  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  open  my  way.  About  the  year 
1743,  a  concern  was  laid  upon  me  to  visit 
the  principal  towns  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
where  there  were  no  Friends ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  undertaking  looked  difficult  and 
arduous,  yet  as  I  was  preserved  in  a  faithful 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  requiring?,  he  who 
put  me  forth  was  pleased  to  go  before  me  in 
such  a  manner,  that  notwithstanding  it  was 
sometimes  attended  with  very  close  exercise, 
yet,  through  his  divine  assistance,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  perform  this  service  to  a  good  degree 
of  satisfaction,  and  to  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion ;  except  in  one  place  from  an  angry 
priest.  At  several  towns  I  had  meetings  in 
the  streets  and  market-houses.  I  afterwards 
went  into  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  and 
passed  over  into  the  isle  of  Jersey,  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  Jeremiah  Waring. 

1746.  This  year  I  entered  a  second  time 
into  a  married  state  with  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  Ransom,  of  Hitchin,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  I  then  settled.  She 
has  been  a  true  helpmeet  to  me,  we  having 
now  lived  together  in  great  unity  about 
thirty-six  years. 

After  my  marriage  I  visited  most  of  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  at  different 
times,  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  my 
way,  and  enable  me  for  it ;  through  all  which 
I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  to 
my  God,  in  whose  service  I  went  forth,  that 
I  lacked  nothing,  but  was  wonderfully  pre- 
served and  supported  ;  yet  have  nothing  to 
glory  in  but  that  arm  that  was  made  bare  for 
my  help,  and  have  done  no  more  than  was 
my  duty  to  do.  I  have  had  many  public 
services  in  barns  and  other  places,  where 
there  were  no  Friends  settled,  and  have 
attended  many  marriages  and  burials  not 
herein  particularly  noticed :  and  under  an 
humbling  sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  I  can 
look  back  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness 
to  him  who  has  enabled  me  so  far  to  do  my 
day's  work  in  the  day-time  ;  and  am  favoured 
in  my  old  a^e  to  drink  of  that  rock  out  of 
which  flow  the  issues  of  life  ;  so  that,  through 
his  merciful  aid,  I  can  set  up  my  Ebenezer, 
and  say,  Hitherto  the  Lord  has  helped  me. 

I  was  called  into  the  vineyard  when  young, 
and  have  ever  since  found  work  enough  to 
do,  either  in  digging,  watering,  or  pruning; 
it  not  being  a  time  for  slothful  servants,  nor 
will  it  do  to  put  the  candle,  which  has  been 
lighted  in  us,  under  a  bed  or  a  bushel.  The 
Lord  did  not  find  me  amongst  the  wise  and 
prudent  of  this  world ;  but  he  took  me  from 
the  stones  of  the  street,  where,  in  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  he  has  often  raised  up  children 
to  Abraham.  I  have  now  to  rejoice  that  my 
day's  work  is  so  near  a  happy  close,  having 
only  patiently  to  wait  my  appointed  time, 
until  my  change  shall  come. 

[Here  ends  the  account  our  dear  friend 
gives  of  himself;  what  follows  is  extracted 
from  the  testimony  of  Baldock  monthly  meet- 
ing concerning  him.] 

When,  through  the  infirmities  attending 
old  age,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  going 


far  from  home,  he  diligently  attended  his  own 
and  neighbouring  meetings,  frequently  ap- 
pearing tlierein  in  short  but  lively  exhorta- 
tions, endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  minds  of 
Friends  to  a  faithful  attention  to  their  duty. 
He  had  a  spirit  of  discerning  beyond  many, 
and  an  excellent  gift  in  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  having  a  clear  sight  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  outward  form,  without  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  power  to  support  it  to  edifi- 
cation. His  ministry  was  plain  and  powerful, 
often  reaching  the  witness  of  truth  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers. 

In  supplication  he  was  inward  and  weighty, 
an  awful  solemnity  covering  his  spirit,  where- 
by he  was  frequently  favoured  with  near 
access  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace. 

An  innocent  cheerfulness,  tempered  with 
gravity,  adorned  his  conversation,  and  his 
conduct  was  a  pattern  of  meekness,  modera- 
tion, and  love,  which  gained  him  general 
esteem.  Thus  persevering  in  true  watchful- 
ness, the  language  of  the  apostle  (which  he 
was  known  frequently  to  repeat)  may  be  truly 
adopted  concerning  him,  "  Our  rejoicing  is 
this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly 
wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
had  our  conversation  in  the  world." 

In  his  last  illness,  being  sensible  his  end 
was  approaching,  he  expressed  himself  after 
this  manner : 

"  I  feel  my  natural  faculties  fail  much  ;  I 
desire  to  be  content  with  the  Lord's  will, 
and  to  wait  all  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time,  until  my  change  shall  come.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  I  draw  so  near  the  end  of 
my  race,  and  can  set  up  my  Ebenezer,  and 
say,  Hitherto  the  Lord  has  been  my  shield, 
and  exceeding  great  reward." 

At  another  time,  a  few  friends  sitting  by 
him,  he  said,  "  I  find  my  body  advancing 
apace  towards  its  dissolution ;  but  death  is 
no  king  of  terrors  to  me ;  I  hope  I  shall  be 
ready  for  my  final  change.  Although  our 
meeting  in  this  place  is  but  small,  it  affords 
me  satisfaction  to  see  the  forming  hand  at 
work  in  some  of  our  youth,  and  that  they  are 
measurably  called  into  service  ;  which  I  hope 
they  will  give  up  to.  The  world,  and  the 
things  of  it,  have  lain  too  near;  and  hurt  the 
growth  of  some  who  might  have  made  fur- 
ther advances,  had  they  not  been  hindered 
thereby." 

He  was  favoured  to  feel  very  little  pain, 
his  complaint  being  a  gradual  decay  of  nature. 
He  kept  his  bed  about  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  time  he  said  but  little,  although 
he  seemed  quite  sensible  to  the  last.  About 
an  hour  before  his  end,  he  turned  himself  in 
his  bed,  and  seemed  to  fall  into  a  sleep;  de- 
parting quietly  without  sigh  or  groan,  the 
18th  day  of  the  5th  month,  1784,  about  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age :  a  minister 
about  sixty  years. 

Thus  our  dear  and  worthy  friend,  after  a 
long  and  well-spent  life,  finished  his  course, 
and  we  doubt  not  hath  entered  that  glorious 
immortality  of  rest  and  peace  prepared  for 
the  righteous.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Hitchin,  the  23d. 


I  will  not  suffer  my  heart  to  rove  after 
high  and  impossible  hopes ;  lest  I  should  in 
the  mean  time  contemn  present  benefits.— 
Bp.  Hall. 


FIRST  MONTH,  12,  1839. 


The  communication  headed  "  A  Congress 
of  Nations,"  issued  by  the  American  Peace 
Society,  was  forwarded  to  us,  as  would  ap- 
pear, from  Boston,  by  direction  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  of  course  we  could  do  no  less  than 
place  it  on  our  pages.  We  esteem  it  a  pe- 
culiarly interesting  document,  wherein  the 
deeply  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  is 
handled  with  much  ability  and  power.  To 
members  of  our  own  religious  community, 
which  as  a  body  may  well  be  considered  as 
emphatically  a  peace  society  from  its  origin, 
the  various  indications,  and  this  among  the 
rest,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  of  an  ap- 
proximation to  our  views  in  regard  to  the 
pacific  nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  can- 
not otherwise  than  prove  tidings  of  great  joy. 
How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  co-operate  in  the  present 
measure,  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate ;  but  it 
does  appear  to  us  to  be  a  case  which  should 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  any  thing 
more  than  the  slight  and  superficial  consi- 
deration which  we  bestow  upon  one  of  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day. 

It  was  perhaps  about  a  year  past  that  we 
recorded  some  account  of  an  association  is 
the  city  of  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  co- 
loured orphans.  With  pleasure  we  have  to- 
day  complied  with  a  request  to  insert  the 
second  annual  report  of  that  interesting  insti- 
tution. The  society  is  mainly  composed  of 
benevolent  females  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations, and  in  a  list  of  names  appended 
to  the  report  we  perceive  a  number  among 
the  more  efficient  and  active  who  are  of  our 
sect.  It  is  in  every  point  of  view  an  amiable 
and  excellent  charity,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to 
observe  that  its  funds  have  received  consider- 
able accessions  by  bequest  and  otherwise. 
But  in  that  populous  city  there  must  be  room 
for  a  much  more  extended  operation,  and 
consequently  for  renewed  liberal  benefactions, 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  withheld. 

The  space  occupied  by  several  articles  in 
the  present  number,  has  so  far  exceeded  our 
estimate,  as  to  preclude  others  intended  for 
insertion. 

A  special  meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,"  will  be  held  at  Friends' 
Reading  Room,  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 
Apple-tree  alley,  on  third  day,  the  15th  inst. 
at  12  o'clock. 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  Sec'ry. 
1st  mo.  12th,  1839. 
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Fromllie  American  Journal. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  LL.  D.,F.R.  S.  By  Alexander 
Youn^. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  stated  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  high  trust  (actuary 
of  the  "Massachusetts  Ho.spital  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,")  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  skill,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
company.  The  capital  was  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
connpany  applied  to  the  legislature  for  addi- 
tional power  to  hold  in  trust  and  loan  out  the 
property  of  individuals.  This  power  was 
granted ;  and  upwards  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, nine  tenths  of  which  belong  to  females 
and  orphans,  have  been  thus  received  and  in- 
vested. The  institution  has,  in  this  way,  been 
of  incalculable  service,  it  being  in  fact  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  savings  bank  on  a  large 
scale.  "  Providence" — I  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  his  parting  letter  to  the  directors — 
"  has  seen  fit  to  bless  our  efforts  to  make  it 
an  institution  deserving  of  public  regard."  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioaed,  that  Dr.  Bowditch 
was  never  willing  to  receive  and  tie  up  any 
investment,  without  himself  seeing  or  hearing 
in  writing  from  the  person  in  whose  behalf 
the  investment  was  to  be  made,  and  ascer- 
taining that  it  was  done  with  his  or  her  full 
and  free  consent,  and  that  the  individual  per- 
fectly understood  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
the  investment,  before  it  was  put  into  the 
dead  hand  of  the  institution. 

I  may  here  also  notice  the  fact,  that  during 
the  late  unexampled  commercial  embarrass- 
ments and  financial  difficulties,  when  almost 
all  our  moneyed  institutions  have  sustained 
heavy  losses  from  the  bankruptcies  of  their 
debtors,  "  and,"  to  use  his  own  words  in  the 
same  letter,  "  by  having  dealt  with  corpora- 
tions, whose  affairs  have  been  managed  with 
a  recklessness  which  has  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  this  country,"  yet  so  carefully 
and  skilfully  have  the  affairs  of  The  Life 
Office  been  managed,  that,  although  the 
largest  moneyed  institution  in  New  England, 
having  a  capital  equal  to  ten  common  banks, 
«nd  with  a  loan  out  of  six  millions,  its  loss  has 


not  been  greater  than  that  sustained  by  some 
of  the  smallest  banks. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  Dr.  Bowditch  to 
break  away  from  the  pleasant  scenes  and  as- 
sociations of  his  native  place.  There  were 
his  earliest  friends,  and  there  his  strongest 
lies.  But  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his  family 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  personal  attachments 
and  preferences;  and  for  some  time  he  and 
his  amiable  consort  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
of  returning  and  spending  their  last  days  in 
the  city  of  peace. 

In  March,  1798,  just  before  sailing  on  his 
third  voyage,  he  married  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Board  man,  who  died  during  his  absence 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  October,  1800, 
he  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Mary  Ingersoll, 
a  lady  of  singular  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
cheerful  piety,  who,  by  her  entire  sympathy 
with  him  in  all  his  studies  and  pursuits,  light- 
enr^d  and  cheered  his  labours,  and  by  reliev- 
ing him  from  all  domestic  cares,  enabled  him 
to  go  on,  with  undivided  mind  and  undistract- 
ed  attention,  in  the  execution  of  the  great 
work,  on  which  his  fame,  as  a  man  of  science, 
rests.  He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he 
never  should  have  accomplished  the  task,  and 
published  the  book  in  its  present  extended 
form,  had  he  not  been  stimulated  and  encou- 
raged by  her.  When  the  serious  question 
was  under  consideration  as  to  the  expediency 
of  his  publishing  it  at  his  own  cost,  at  the 
estimated  expense  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
(which  it  actually  exceeded,)  with  the  noble 
spirit  of  her  sex,  she  conjured  and  urged  him 
to  go  on  and  do  it,  saying  that  she  would  find 
the  means,  and  gladly  make  any  sacrifice,  and 
submit  to  any  self-denial  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  it.  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
her  sympathy  and  aid,  he  proposed,  in  the 
concluding  volume,  to  dedicate  the  work  to 
her  memory — a  design  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  or  touching.  Let  it 
still  be  fulfilled.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
this  was  a  Translation  and  Commentary  on 
the  great  work  of  the  French  astronomer, 
La  Place,  entitled  "  Mccanique  Celeste,"  in 
which  that  illustrious  man  undertakes  to 
explain  the  whole  mechanism  of  our  solar 
system,  to  account  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples for  all  its  phenomena,  and  to  reduce  all 
the  anomalies  in  the  apparent  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planetary  bodies,  to  certain 
definite  laws. 

La  Place  himself,  in  his  preface,  states  the 
object  of  his  work  as  follows.  "  Towards  the 

*This  noble  minded  and  excellent  woman,  whose 
unfailing  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  rendered  her  admi- 
rably suited  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man,  died  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  17th  of  April,  1834,  in  the  53d  year  of  her 
age. 


end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Newton  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  universal  gravitation. 
Mathematicians  have,  since  that  epoch,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  this  great  law  of  nature 
all  the  known  phenomena  of  the  system  of 
the  world,  and  have  thus  given  to  the  theories 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  astronomical 
tables,  an  unexpected  degree  of  precision. 
My  object  is  to  present  a  connected  view  of 
these  theories,  which  are  now  scattered  in  a 
great  number  of  works.  The  whole  of  the 
results  of  gravitation,  upon  the  equilibrium 
and  motions  of  the  fluid  and  solid  bodies, 
which  compose  the  solar  system,  and  the 
similar  systems,  existing  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  constitute  the  object  of  celestial  me- 
chanics, or  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  to  the  motions  and  figures  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Astronomy,  considered 
in  the  most  general  manner,  is  a  great  pro- 
blem of  mechanics,  in  which  the  elements  of 
the  motions  are  the  arbitrary  constant  quan- 
tities. The  solution  of  this  problem  depends, 
at  the  same  time,  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
observations,  and  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
analysis.  It  is  very  important  to  reject  every 
empirical  process,  and  to  complete  the  ana- 
lysis, so  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  de- 
rive from  observations  any  but  indispensable 
data.  The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  obtain, 
as  much  as  may  be  in  my  power,  this  inte- 
resting result." 

It  is  a  work  of  great  genius  and  immense 
depth,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended. This  arises  not  merely  from  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  me- 
dium of  proof  employed  being  the  higher 
branches  of  the  mathematics, — but  chiefly 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  author,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  subject  would  be  as 
plain  and  easy  to  others  as  to  himself,  very 
often  omits  the  intermediate  steps  and  con- 
necting links  in  his  demonstrations.  He  jumps 
over  the  interval,  and  grasps  the  conclusion 
as  by  intuition.  Dr.  Bowditch  used  to  say, 
"  I  never  come  across  one  of  La  Place's 
'  Thus  it  plainly  appears,''  without  feeling 
sure  that  I  have  got  hours  of  hard  stud)-  be- 
fore me  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  find  out  and 
show  how  it  plainly  appears." 

Dr.  Bowditch  says,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  first  volume,  "  The  object  of  the  author, 
in  composing  this  work,  as  stated  by  him  in 
his  preface,  was  to  reduce  all  the  known 
phenomena  of  the  system  of  the  world  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  by  strict  mathematical  prin- 
ciples; and  to  complete  the  investigations  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  satellites,  and 
comets,  begun  by  Newton  in  his  Principia. 
This  he  has  accomplished  in  a  manner  de- 
serving the  highest  praise  for  its  symmetry 
and  completeness;  but  from  the  abridged 
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manner  in  which  tho  analyticnl  calculations 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
be  understood  by  many  persons,  who  have  a 
strong  and  decided  taste  for  mathematical 
studies,  on  account  of  the  time  and  labour  re- 
quired to  insert  the  intermediate  steps  of  the 
demonstrations  necessary  to  enable  them 
easily  to  follow  the  author  in  his  reasoning. 
To  remedy  in  some  measure  this  defect,  has 
been  the  chief  object  of  the  translator  in  the 
notes." 

It  was  in  the  year  1815,  at  Salem,  that  he 
began  this  herculean  task,  and  finished  it  in 
two  years.  The  Commentary,  which  exceeds 
the  original  in  extent,  kept  pace  with  the 
translation ;  but  whilst  the  publication  was  in 
hand,  his  alterations  and  additions  were  so 
numerous,  that  it  might  almost  be  considered 
a  new  draft  of  the  work. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  in  disparagement  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  that  this  was  not 
an  original  work,  but  merely  a  translation. 
Suppose  that  it  had  been  so — what  then? 
Was  it  not  still  a  benefaction  to  this  country 
and  to  Great  Britain,  thus  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  and  compass  of  the  American  and 
English  mind?  It  is  truly  said  by  an  old 
writer,  "  So  well  is  he  worthy  of  perpetual 
fame  that  bringeth  a  good  work  to  light,  as 
is  he  that  first  did  make  it,  and,  ought  always 
to  be  reckoned  the  second  father  thereof." 
But  the  fact  is,  it  is  more  than  half  an  ori- 
ginal commentary  and  exposition,  simplifying 
and  elucidating  what  was  before  complex  and 
obscure,  supplying  omissions  and  deficiencies, 
fortifying  the  positions  with  new  proofs,  and 
giving  additional  weight  and  efficiency  to  the 
old  ones ;  and,  above  all,  recording  and  digest- 
ing the  subsequent  discoveries,  and  bringing 
down  the  science  to  the  present  time.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  La  Place,  to  whom  Dr. 
Bowditch  sent  a  list  of  errors,  once  remarked, 
"  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bowditch  comprehends 
my  work,  for  he  has  not  only  detected  my 
errors,  but  he  has  also  shown  me  how  I  came 
to  fall  into  them." 

The  manner  in  which  ho  published  this 
work  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spi- 
rit of  independence,  which  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character.  He  had  been  fre- 
quently solicited  and  urged  by  his  numerous 
wealthy  friends,  and  by  eminent  scientific 
men,  and  formally  requested  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  permit 
them  to  print  it  at  their  expense,  for  the 
honour  of  the  country,  and  for  the  cause  of 
science.  He  was  well  aware,  however,  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  taste  in  the  community 
for  such  studies  to  justify  an  enterprise  which 
would  involve  a  great  outlay,  and,  as  he 
thought,  would  bring  him  under  pecuniary 
obligations  to  others.  I  recollect  conversing 
with  him  once  on  this  subject,  when  he  said 
to  me,  in  his  usual  ardent  way,  "  Sir,  I  did 
not  choose  to  give  an  opportunity  to  such  a 
man  (mentioning  his  name)  to  point  up  to  his 
bookcase  and  say,  '  I  patronised  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch by  subscribing  for  his  expensive  work,' 
— not  a  word  of  which  he  could  understand. 
No.  I  preferred  to  wait  till  I  could  afford  to 
publish  it  at  my  own  expense.  That  time  at 
last  arrived ;  and  if,  instead  of  setting  up  my 


coach,  as  I  might  have  done,  I  see  fit  to  spend 
my  money  in  this  way,  who  has  any  right  to 
complain?  My  children  I  know  will  not." 

On  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing high  opinion  of  its  merits  :  "  The  idea 
of  undertaking  a  translation  of  the  whole 
'  Mecanique  Celeste,'  accompanied  through- 
out with  a  copious  running  commentary,  is 
one  which  savours,  at  first  sight,  of  the 
giganfesque,  and  is  certainly  one  which,  from 
what  we  have  hitherto  had  reason  to  conceive 
of  the  popularity  and  diffusion  of  mathematical 
knowledge  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, we  should  never  have  expected  to  have 
found  originated — or  at  least  carried  into  ex- 
ecution in  that  quarter.  The  first  volume 
only  has  as  yet  reached  us  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  great  difficulty  of  printing  works 
of  this  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy 
and  probably  unremunerated  expense,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  delay  of  the  second. 
Meanwhile,  the  part  actually  completed  (which 
contains  the  first  two  books  of  La  Place's 
work)  is,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  just 
what  we  could  have  wished  to  see — an  exact 
and  careful  translation  into  very  good  English 
— exceedingly  well  printed,  and  accompanied 
with  notes  appended  to  each  page,  which  leave 
no  step  in  the  text  of  moment  unsupplied,  and 
hardly  any  material  difficulty  either  of  con- 
ception or  reasoning  unelucidated.  To  the 
student  of '  Celestial  Mechanism,'  such  a  work 
must  be  invaluable,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  success  of  this  volume,  which  seems 
thrown  out  to  try  the  feeling  of  the  public, 
both  American  and  British,  will  be  such  as  to 
induce  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  sequel. 
Should  this  unfortunately  not  be  the  case,  we 
shall  deeply  lament  that  the  liberal  offer  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
to  print  the  whole  at  their  expense,  was  not 
accepted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  even 
in  its  present  incomplete  state,  as  otherwise 
than  highly  creditable  to  American  science, 
and  as  the  harbinger  of  future  achievements 
in  the  loftiest  fields  of  intellectual  prowess." 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  was  published 
in  the  year  1829,  the  second  in  1832,  and  the 
third  in  1834,  each  volume  containing  about 
a  thousand  quarto  pages.  The  fourth  volume 
was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. He  persevered  to  the  last  in  his 
labours  upon  it,  preparing  the  copy  and  read- 
ing the  proof-sheets  in  the  intervals  when  he 
was  free  from  pain.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  a 
proof-sheet  was  lying  on  his  table,  which  he 
said  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  read  over  and 
correct. 

The  publication  of  the  book  proved,  as  he 
anticipated,  and  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
a  very  expensive  undertaking,  it  being  one  of 
the  largest  works  and  most  difficult  of  execu- 
tion ever  printed  in  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  typography. 

Though  it  met  v/ith  more  purchasers  than 
the  author  ever  expected,  still  the  cost  was  a 
heavy  draught  upon  his  income,  and  an  »n- 
croachment  on  his  little  property.    Yet  it 


was  cheerfully  paid ;  and,  besides  that,  he 
gladly  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  may 
I  not  add  hia  health  and  his  life,  to  the  cause 
of  science  and  the  honour  of  his  native  land. 
That  work  is  his  monument.  Si  monumentum 
qiiceris,  aspice  Ubrum.  He  needs  no  other 
monument. 

In  delineating  the  character  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch, it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  first  of  all, 
that  he  was  eminently  a  self-taught  and  self- 
made  man.  He  was  the  instructer  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  builder  up  of  his  own  fame  and 
fortunes.  Whatever  knowledge  he  possessed, 
— and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  very  great, — 
was  of  his  own  acquiring,  the  fruit  of  his  soli- 
tary studies,  with  but  little  if  any  assistance 
from  abroad.  Whatever  eminence  he  reached, 
in  science  or  in  life,  was  the  product  of  his 
untiring  application  and  unremitting  toil. 
From  his  youth  up,  he  was  a  pattern  of  in- 
dustry, enterprise,  and  perseverance,  suffer- 
ing no  difficulties  to  discourage,  no  disap- 
pointments to  dishearten  him. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  very  interesting 
work  has  been  published  in  England,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusioa 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  entitled  "  The  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties."  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch deserves  a  place  in  that  work,  if  any 
man  does,  and  had  he  died  before  its  appear- 
ance, he  would,  unquestionably,  have  occupied 
a  prominent  chapter.  We  sometimes  hear 
persons  say  how  much  they  would  do,  if  they 
only  had  the  means  and  the  opportunities. 
But  almost  any  body  can  work  with  means 
and  opportunities.  It  is  the  privilege  and  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  to  work  without  means, 
to  be  great  in  spite  of  them,  to  accomplish  its 
object  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  difficulties. 


Palestine — Its  Geographical  Outline — Re- 
lative Position. 

From  Buckingham's  Lectures,  reported  for  the  New  York 
Observer. 

There  are  few  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  possess  a  greater  amount  or 
variety  of  interest  for  any  intelligent  mind. 
It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  this 
interest  arises  exclusively  from  the  relation 
of  that  country  to  the  events  recorded  in 
Scripture.    Its  historical  interest,  apart  fronr 
this,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  command  youi 
attention :  since  it  was  one  of  the  earlies 
civilized  of  any  known  portion  of  our  globe 
and  is  a  land  of  whose  condition,  up  to  a  higl 
antiquity,  more  authentic  records  have  beei 
preserved  than  of  any  other.    Besides  th 
Scriptural  notices  of  it,  its  peculiar  characte 
is  alluded  to  by  the  poets  and  historians 
especially  those  of  Rome.  Its  geography,  toe 
is  scarcely  less  peculiar  than  its  history.  Il 
central  position  in  relation  to  other  countrie 
its  variety  of  surface,  its  peculiar  natur: 
phenomena,  and  the  connection  of  its  natur 
products  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  tl 
inhabitants  with  the  details  incidentally  me 
tioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  all  combine 
give  to  Palestine  an  interest  essentially  i 
own.    Add  to  this,  the  vicissitudes  whi< 
have  marked  its  past  condition;  its  success! 
possession  by  the  Phenicians,  the  Romai 
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the  Saracens,  the  Crusaders,  and  liiially  by 
the  Turks,  give  to  this  country  a  romantic 
chanii  which  associates  it  with  wluitevor  is 
impressive  in  the  past  history  of  (he  w  orld. 

In  treating  of  the  general  subject,  I  [im- 
pose, in  the  firet  place,  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  Pa- 
lestine, interweaving  such  Scriptural  allusions 
to  the  localities  of  the  country  as  may  in  some 
degree  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  mere  detail  of 
boundaries,  mountains  and  rivers ;  I  shall 
then  notice  some  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns, 
first  upon  the  coast,  and  then  in  liic  interior, 
beginnina;  with  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  terminating  with  Jerusalem ; 
and,  as  the  last  dep;irtment  of  the  lectures,  I 
shall  notice  the  cities  lying  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, such  as  Petra,  Damascus,  Bulbcc  and 
j  Palmyra. 

1        And  first,  I  proceed  to  the  geographical 
I     outline  of  Palestine.    The  country  has  often 
I     been  described  by  those  whose  desire  and 
I      design  was,  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  aulhen- 
I     ticity  of  the  Scriptures.    The  writers,  espe- 
i     cially  of  the  French  school  of  infidelity,  have 
:     endeavoured  to  produce  the  impression,  that 
i     what  is  familiarly  denominated    the  Holy 
Land  is  a  petty,  contemptible,  insignificant 
strip  of  country,  barren  and  mean,  destitute 
alike  of  beauty  and  of  all  natural  advantages; 
a  base  and  worthless  territory,  unworthy  of 
the  Deity  to  select,  and  of  a  nation  calling 
themselves  the  chosen  people  of  God  to  ac- 
cept at  his  hands.    If  such  be  the  fact,  un- 
doubtedly it  ought  to  shake  our  confidence  in 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  Bible;  for  no- 
tbiag,  certainly,  can  be  more  opposite  to  the 
•     representations  which  are  there  given.  Moses 
speaks  of  the  country  before  it  was  possessed 
"■     by  the  Israelites,  in  the  most  glowing  terms; 

and  after  they  had  entered  and  taken  posses- 
.  sion,  it  was  denominated  "  the  glory  of  all 
lands."  Moses,  however,  never  himself  en- 
tered it,  having  merely  been  indulged  with  a 
distant  view  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah. 
■  What  was  known  to  and  recorded  by  him 
,  respecting  its  details,  must  have  been  re- 
ceived, if  true,  from  revelation  alone.  Ex- 
amine the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  which 
I  records  his  description  of  it,  in  his  parting 
address  to  the  people  he  had  led  out  of  Egypt, 
and  who  now  stood  upon  its  borders,  and  you 
will  find  it  as  true  and  just  a  picture  as  ever 
was  taken  by  a  painter.  He  had  often  de- 
nounced the  judgments  of  heaven  upon  the 
stiff  necked  and  rebellious  multitude  over 
whom  he  had  been  placed  as  a  leader ;  yet, 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  rebuked  and  threat- 
ened them,  he  held  up,  on  the  other,  the  most 
cheering  and  animating  promises  of  the  pros- 
perity and  abundance  in  reserve  for  them 
when  they  should  enter  the  long  expected 
land  assigned  them  by  heaven.  "  The  land," 
says  he,  "  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  whence  ye  came 
out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  water- 
edst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs ; 
but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water 
of  the  rain  of  heaven  ;  a  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  careth  for;  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning 


of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  unto  a  good 
land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills; 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig 
trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil,  olives 
and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
any  thing  in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 
A  description  as  characteristic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  one  who  had  spent  his  days 
in  Palestine.  That  you  may  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  this,  I  will  now  touch  on  some 
of  those  advantages  which  justified  the  Jew- 
ish lawgiver,  or  rather  the  Spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, by  whose  influence  he  spoke,  in  holding 
language  like  this  to  those  whose  own  expe- 
rience was  soon  to  put  its  accuracy  to  the 
test. 

ITS  KELATIVE  POSITION. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  the 
relative  position  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  shall 
at  once  see  that  its  location,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  gave  it  the  advantage 
of  direct  and  ready  communication  with  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  countries  both  of 
the  western  and  eastern  hemisphere.  This 
was  an  element  of  great  importance,  both  in 
its  political  and  commercial  condition.  For 
let  the  natural  products  of  a  country  be  as 
great  or  as  valuable  as  they  may,  if  it  enjoys 
no  opportunities  of  commerce,  it  never  can  be 
either  rich  or  powerful ;  but  if  it  be  not  only 
fertile  and  populous,  but  upon  the  open  high- 
way of  commerce,  there  are  absolutely  no 
bounds  to  the  riches  it  may  acquire,  if  its  in- 
dustry be  well  applied.  Palestine  had  all 
these  advantages.  Itself  at  the  head  of  the 
great  highway  of  nations,  it  had  free  com- 
munication from  the  marts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
quite  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On  the 
right  there  was,  1st,  Asia  Minor,  for  fertility 
the  very  garden  of  the  world,  the  seat  of 
many  very  interesting  Greek  colonies,  among 
which  were  situated  the  well  known  "  seven 
churches"  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  a  land  still 
lovely,  though  comparatively  in  ruins,  but 
then  populous  and  abounding  in  all  its  pros- 
perity. Then  came  the  Isles  of  Greece,  in- 
habited by  the  most  brilliant  and  intellectual 
people  of  antiquity ;  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries of  Greece  Proper  and  the  Morea,  with 
their  rich  and  celebrated  cities  of  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  the  rest.  Then  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  gave  access  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  while 
on  the  farther  side  sat  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  Beyond,  were  Gaul  and  Iberia, 
at  whose  southern  extremity  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  opened  their  gates  to  an  unknown 
wilderness  of  waters.  All  these  countries  lay 
stretched  out  in  unbroken  succession,  teeming 
with  all  the  power,  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
west,  and  affording  all  the  inducements  and 
promising  all  the  rewards  which  could  be 
presented  to  commercial  enterprise.  On  the 
left  hand,  again,  lay  in  the  first  place  that 
Egypt,  the  mother  of  countries,  with  its 
mighty  Nile  spreading  fertility  through  that 
long  valley,  which  its  inundations  had  cover- 
ed with  wealth,  and  overspread  with  the 
monuments  of  human  industry  ;  supporting 


witiiin  these  narrow  bounds  a  population  of 
20,000,000;  and  so  advanced  in  arts  and 
knowledge,  that  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
eulogy  on  Moses  to  say  that  he  was  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Next 
beyond  it,  lay  Cyrene,  a  region  filled  with 
Greek  colonies,  as  brilliant  as  the  mother 
country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Then  came  Carthage,  Rome's  great 
rival,  who  beat  the  Romans  on  their  own  ele- 
ment. Beyond  followed  Mauritania,  stretch- 
ing to  the  gates  of  the  great  ocean.  To  name 
these  countries  is  sufficient  to  remind  all  who 
hear,  that  they  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  western  world. 

Looking  toward  the  east,  we  see  in  the 
first  place  Mesopotamia,  or  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  an  ancient  land,  in  which  was  the  seat 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  with  its 
leading  cities,  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Nine- 
veh was  yet  larger  than  Babylon,  although 
the  latter  was  fifteen  miles  square.  She  is 
called  "the  mother  of  nations,"  and  "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency."  This 
celebrated  region  pressed  on  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Palestine,  and  led  on  as  a  high- 
way for  its  commerce  with  Persia,  India,  and, 
as  it  is  not  without  reason  believed  by  some, 
to  the  very  wall  of  China.  Nor  were  the 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land  unimportant  toward 
the  north,  where  it  approached  the  Hellespont, 
the  Black  Sea  and  Scythia.  And  lastly,  on 
its  southern  border  lay  the  Red  Sea,  naviga- 
ble to  Abyssinia,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  thence  leading  out  into 
the  ocean. 

You  thus  perceive  that  the  position  of  Pa- 
lestine was  the  most  desirable  that  can  well 
be  conceived,  as  affording  it  every  facility  for 
commerce  with  all  the  then  known  earth  ;  so 
that  we  may  say  with  truth,  it  resembled  a 
precious  gem  set  in  the  centre  of  the  civiliiijd 
world,  and  having  a  frame  work  formed  of 
the  most  renowned  kingdoms  of  antiquity. 

And  that  the  people  and  rulers  did  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages  is  certain. 
Solomon,  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising 
of  her  monarchs,  carried  on  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  both  the  west  and  the  east; 
for  while  the  fleets  of  the  Tyrians  came  as 
far  as  Gades,  and  traded  with  the  Cassitte- 
rides,  and  even  with  the  Britons  for  tin,  and 
the  Phenician  name  was  every  where  known 
through  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea; 
the  fleets  of  Solomon,  in  the  other  direction, 
passed  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshish,  to 
Ophir,  and  to  the  isles  of  Javan,  by  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  was  meant  the  coasts 
of  India.  For  this  opinion  there  are  weighty 
and  convincing  reasons.  His  fleets,  which 
rendezvoused  at  Ezion  Geber,  were  absent, 
we  are  told,  for  three  years.  A  voyage  of 
such  a  length,  with  all  the  necessary  allow- 
ance for  the  slowness  of  navigation  before  (he 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle,  gives  ample 
space  for  going  to  India  and  returning;  nor 
could  a  shorter  expedition  well  occupy  so 
long  a  period.  The  commodities  which  these 
vessels  brought  back  with  them,  afford  proofs 
still  more  convincing  that  such  was  in  fiict 
their  destination.  We  are  informed  by  the  > 
sacred  historian,  that  the  fleets  of  Solomon 
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brought  him  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. All  these  are  the  productions  of  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  Slam,  and  Cochin  China. 
So  abundant  was  the  supply  of  gold  obtained 
by  this  channel  of  traffic,  as  to  enable  him  to 
make  that  profuse  and  gorgeous  application 
of  it  to  the  decoration  of  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  his  celebrated  temple,  which 
called  forth  the  wonder  of  the  east.  From 
the  account  of  it  given  in  Scripture,  the  gold 
employed  in  the  temple  appears  to  have  cost 
a  sum  equal  to  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  whole  interior  of  many  parts 
of  that  building,  including  the  entire  sanc- 
tuary, both  within  and  without  the  veil,  was 
lined  with  solid  plates  of  this  precious  metal; 
while  its  roofs  were  of  fretted  gold,  enriched 
with  gems.  Nor  was  this  magnificence  con- 
fined to  the  temple,  or  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  ceremonials  of  the  temple  ritual.  We 
are  informed  that  all  the  drinking  vessels  of 
Solomon's  court,  (vessels  always  very  numer- 
ous in  the  east)  were  made  of  pure  gold. 
Nay,  so  abundantly  was  it  in  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  splendid  reign  of  this  monarch,  that 
it  is  said,  "  silver  was  nothing  accounted  of." 
That  the  magnificence  of  Solomon  attracted 
the  admiration  of  neighbouring  nations,  we 
may  learn  from  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  in  Arabia;  who,  with  raised  expecta- 
tions, coming  to  Jerusalem  to  view  it,  de- 
parted to  her  home  declaring  that  "  the  half 
had  not  been  told  her."  The  same  thing  is 
manifest  from  the  letters  addressed  to  Solo- 
mon by  the  king  of  Tyre.  Nay,  the  Saviour 
himself,  in  that  most  beautiful  comparison  by 
which  he  illustrates  the  care  of  Heaven  over 
even  the  lower  creation,  and  sets  the  power 
of  the  Deity  in  contrast  with  the  weakness 
and  littleness  of  man,  selects  Solomon  as  his 
example.  "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow  :  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  saj''  unto  you,  that  even  Solo- 
mon, in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."  Such  a  plenitude  of  wealth 
and  glory  could  neither  have  been  acquired 
or  maintained  by  any  other  power  than  that 
of  a  commerce,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
stretched  its  arms  to  both  extremities  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
ON  FEEDING  STOCK. 
Little  and  often,  says  experience.  In  feed- 
ing all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  placing  too 
much  food  before  them  at  a  time,  for  it  is 
observed  that  food  which  has  been  long 
Mowed  upon,  is  never  relished  afterwards^ 
and  will  only  be  eaten  from  the  most  pressing 
necessity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  exhalations  from 
the  lungs  of  all  animals  contain  great  impuri- 
ties, which  have  been  thrown  off  from  the 
blood,  and  these  coming  in  contact  with  the 
food  renders  it  unpleasant  if  not  injurious, 
and  the  instinct  of  animals  prompts  them  to 
reject  all  poisonous  substances  offered  them 
as  food.    The  true  maxim  is, 

LITTLE  AND  OFTEN. 

Never  crowd  the  trough  with  food,  or  the 


rack  with  hay,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  soon 
replenishing  them  again,  if  you  wish  your 
stock  to  thrive  and  do  well ;  and  particularly 
if  you  desire  to  economise  your  winter  store 
of  provender.  Lazy  boys  always  fill  the 
trough  and  rack  the  fullest,  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  of  doing  it  soon  again.  R. 

For"Therrieii(]." 
THANKSGIVING. 

"  Not  that  in  New  England,  or  any  where  else,  it  requires 
a  year  to  roll  over  our  heads,  to  convince  us  of  the  everlast- 
ing mercies  ofHeaven."-Cra/«s. 

Not  one  alone  of  all  the  year, 

But  each  succeeding-  day, 
Should  call  for  gratitude  sincere. 

To  him  who  guides  our  way. 
Thanks  for  the  thousand  gorgeous  scenes 

Which  yield  such  pure  delight, 
Where  light  with  shadow  intervenes, 

To  please  the  dazzled  sighf. 
By  day,  this  landscape  fair,  the  earth, 

By  night  the  glorious  heaven, 
Where  countless  systems  have  their  birth 

Far  in  the  depths  of  even. 
Thanks  for  the  spring's  propitious  skies — 

The  summer's  fragrant  flowers — 
And  for  the  golden  fruit,  that  lies 

In  autumn's  yellow  bowers. 
But  gifts  far  nobler  still,  than  these 

To  man  have  been  assigned. 
His  intellectual  destinies, 

The  attributes  of  mind. 
Retentive  memory,  buoyant  hope, 

Judgment  and  reason  clear, 
And,  from  its  fountain  gushing  up, 

Affection's  crystal  tear. 
Amid  the  fields  of  intellect. 

How  v?ried  is  the  range, 
Not  bounded  by  the  seasons'  flight, 

Or  lessened  by  their  change. 

For  incense  from  the  Spirit's  shrine. 

These  blessings  daily  call — 
But  most  the  gift  of  grace  divine — 

A  proft'er  made  to  all. 

Ada. 

11th  mo.  29tb,  1838. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

adelpiii  school. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 
held  first  month  7th,  1839,  the  following 
Friends  were  appointed  officers  for  the  year, 
viz. 

Secretary — Joseph  Scatteegood. 
Treasurer — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 
Managers — Samuel  Mason,  Jr.  Benjamin 
H.  Warder,  George  M.  Haverstick,  Marma- 
duke  C.  Cope,  John  M.  Whitall,  Joel  Cad- 
bury,  Joseph  Kite,  James  Kite,  Samuel  Ran- 
dolph, Elihu  Roberts,  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Samuel  Scattergood. 

Extracts  from  the  Managers'  Report. 
"  The  boys'  school  was  continued  under 
the  care  of  N.  J.  Kennedy,  up  to  the  1st  of 
tenth  month  last,  when,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creasing indisposition,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  resign  his  situation  as  teacher, 
which  he  had  filled  for  eight  years ;  and  the 
school  was  closed.  In  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion, we  believed  it  right  to  give  him  a  testi- 
monial of  our  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 


which  he  had  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
incident  to  his  station." 

"The  infant  school  has  been  regularly 
visited  by  committees  of  the  managers ;  and 
the  number  of  scholars  has  been  fully  equal 
to  their  most  sanguine  expectations."  "  The 
good  order  of  the  school,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  pupils  merit  our  approba- 
tion, and  afibrd  encouragement  for  persevering 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  At  the  time  of  the 
recent  change,  (the  opening  of  a  girls'  school,) 
the  class  list  was  121,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance for  four  months  previously,  81. 
There  have  been  admitted  this  year  101,  of 
whom  26  are  readmissions."  "The  class  list 
is  now  96.  Up  to  the  3d  of  twelfth  month, 
the  school  was  continued  under  the  charge  of 
Elizabeth  Powell,  as  principal  teacher.  In 
the  third  month  last,  Rebecca  B.  Matlack  was 
engaged  as  her  assistant,  in  place  of  her  sis- 
ter, who  had  resigned." 

"  Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
nagers, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  their  meeting  in  the  tenth  month 
last,  a  school  for  coloured  girls  was  opened 
on  the  third  of  twelfth  month,  in  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  boys,  and  Elizabeth 
Powell  has  been  engaged  as  teacher.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  the  opening  of  this 
school  will  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to 
the  class  whose  welfare  we  wish  to  promote. 
Eighteen  girls  who  could  read,  spell,  and 
most  of  them  write,  were  taken  out  of  the 
infant  school,  in  addition  to  which,  thirteen 
have  been  admitted.  It  has  been  pleasant  to 
observe  their  neat  and  comfortable  appear- 
ance, and  the  cheerful  attention  and  obedience 
paid  by  them  to  their  teacher.  To  supply 
the  place  of  Elizabeth  Powell  in  the  infant 
school,  Sarah  Ann  Allen  has  been  appointed." 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ma- 
nagers, Joel  Cadbury,  Cleric. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  21th,  1838. 

This  association,  it  will  be  recollected-  by 
many  Friends,  was  formed  principally  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  departed  friend, 
Thomas  Scattergood,  whose  benevolent  mind 
had  been  pained  by  observing  the  number  of 
poor  children,  uneducated  and  uncared  for, 
who  were  idling  along  the  wharves  and  streets 
of  this  vast  metropolis.  For  many  years  poor 
children  of  our  own  colour  were  educated  by 
this  association,  some  of  whom  have  become 
valuable  members  of  civil  society.  When  an 
enlightened  legislature  provided  more  amply 
for  the  wants  of  this  class,  the  attention  of 
the  association  was  turned  to  the  situation  of 
the  children  of  colour ;  and  it  is  for  these  that 
its  efforts  are  now  directed. 

Want  of  adequate  funds  compelled  the  so- 
ciety to  suspend  its  boys'  school,  and  establish 
one  for  girls  a  little  further  advanced  in  years 
and  knowledge  than  those  who  attended  the 
infant  school.  And  it  may  not  be  unseason- 
able to  invite  the  attention  of  the  benevolent 
to  these  schools,  and  to  say  to  those  who  feel 
that  they  have  more  of  this  world's  goods 
than  they  have  reasonable  use  for,  that  either 
of  the  managers  will  be  willing  to  unburthen 
them  of  a  load  of  care,  and  place  their  money 
where  it  will  bring  in  an  interest  of  peace. 
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For    TlU!  Frieii.1.- 
TIIOMAS  SHILLITOE. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  arc 
probably  aware  that  our  late  beloved  friend 
T.  Shiliitoe,  lefl  a  journal  of  his  life  niid 
labours  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  fust 
volume  of  it  having  reached  me,  I  iiave  pe- 
rused it  with  lively^interest.  From  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  some  of  his  religious  services, 
and  the  great  variety  of  persons  and  places 
to  which  they  introduced  him,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  his  narrative  would  abound  in 
incident.  This  expectation  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed ;  perhaps  no  similar  work  of  modern 
time  abounds  with  more  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  blessed  effects  of  faithfulness  to  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  way  being 
opened  for  accomplishing  the  duties  to  which 
he  believed  himself  called,  when,  humanly 
speaking,  there  appeared  to  be  no  way.  I 
have  selected  a  passage  from  his  journey  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  is  but  one  of 
many  with  which  the  volume  abounds. 

It  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  tarriance  at 
Copenhagen,  where  his  faith  was  closely  tried 
by  detention,  depriving  him  of  what  appeared 
a  favourable  opening  for  proceeding  to  Nor- 
way. But  his  mind  was  not  easy  to  leave, 
yet  could  not  for  some  time  see  the  service 
required  of  him.  At  length  being  favoured 
to  cast  himself  in  entire  resignation  and  sim- 
ple dependence  on  the  Lord's  disposal,  he 
remarks : — 

"  In  this  dependent  state  of  mind,  I  was 
favoured  to  see  that  my  course  to  Norway 
being  thus  directed,  was  in  order  that  I  should 
attempt  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with 
the  king,  and  present  him  with  the  addresses 
to  Altona,  Hamburgh,  the  magistrates,  cler- 
gy, and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations 
for  Hamburgh,  and  Danish  translation  of  my 
certificates;*  but  how  to  accomplish  such  an 
undertaking  placed  me  in  a  trying  situation. 
The  merchant  I  was  referred  to  here  for 
help,  could  not  understand  my  native  tongue, 
so  that  I  could  not  look  to  him.  1  clearly 
saw,  that  except  I  did  my  best  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview  with  the  king,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  leave  Copenhagen  with  a  peace- 
ful mind,  so  essential  to  pursuing  my  future 
prospects  of  religious  duty  with  patience  and 
alacrity.  Under  this  assurance  I  earnestly 
besought  the  Lord  my  God,  that  he  would  be 
pleased,  as  1  knew  not  where  to  look  for  help, 
to  direct  me  aright  therein.  1  retired  to  my 
bed,  but  the  difficulties  that  encompassed  me 
were  such  that  1  slept  but  little.  In  the 
morning  I  concluded  to  call  upon  my  kind 
friend,  the  doctor,  and  if  the  way  opened  for 
it,  to  lay  my  situation  before  him  ;  but  this 
not  being  the  case,  I  returned  to  my  hotel, 
and  sat  down  in  quiet,  waiting  on  the  Divine 
Counsellor  to  know  how  I  was  to  proceed  ; 
when  my  attention  was  unexpectedly  turned 
(having  quite  forgotten  that  I  had  them  in 
my  possession)  to  a  list  of  names,  given  me 
by  a  kind  friend  at  Hamburgh,  of  persons 

*  The  addresses  to  Altona  and  Hamburgli,  <&c.  were 
respecting  the  awful  desecration  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  those  places,  by  the  commission  of  gross 
wickedness,  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  many  kinds  of 
business,  together  with  other  views. 


here  whom  he  considered  to  be  religiously 
disposed.  I  searched  my  trunk  for  the  paper, 
and  having  found  it,  sat  down  to  read  tine  list 
over.  When  I  came  to  the  name  of  a  person 
whom  the  paper  stated  was  secretary  to  Count 

S  ,  prime  minister  to  the  king;  I  felt 

a  stop  against  proceeding  further  in  reading 
them  over.  I  thought  the  clear  pointings  of 
duty  were  to  make  him  a  call.  I  procured  a 
guide,  who  could  act  as  my  interpreter,  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  count,  where 
his  secretary  also  resided.  On  entering  an 
anti-rooni,  where  the  messengers  were  in 
waiting,  we  enquired  for  the  secretary,  and 
were  informed  he  was  from  home,  and  his 
return  very  uncertain.  I  felt  to  myself  as  if 
I  was  fixed  to  the  spot,  which  I  suppose  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  one  of  the  messen- 
gers, who  again  answered  my  enquiry,  by 

saying  that  Count  S  was  at  home.  I 

considered  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  nothing 
to  depend  upon  to  introduce  myself,  but  the 
merciful  interference  of  Him,  who  is  King  of 
kings'  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  felt  that  my 
making  the  request  to  speak  to  him  would  be 
a  bold  attempt :  but  as  I  could  see  no  other 
way  for  me  to  proceed,  I  requested  the  mes- 
senger to  inform  him  that  an  Englishman, 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakers, 
would  be  obliged  to  him  for  an  audience. 
While  waiting  the  return  of  the  messenger, 
adorable  Mercy  preserved  me  from  sinking 
below  hope  of  being  carried  through  the 
work,  which  I  believed  was  assigned  me.  The 
messenger  returned  with  this  answer,  that  if 
I  would  wait,  the  count  would  receive  me.  I 
was  shortly  after,  ordered  into  his  apartment ; 
amidst  hope  and  fear.  The  count  spoke  my 
native  tongue,  which  I  esteemed  a  great  fa- 
vour. I  introduced  myself  to  him  by  present- 
ing him  my  certificates;  he  appeared  to  read 
them  with  attention,  making  his  remarks  as 
he  went  along,  and  closing  with  expressions 
of  approbation,  at  the  care  which  the  Society 
exercised  over  its  ministers :  he  then  asked, 
'  Have  you  any  of  your  Society  in  Copenha- 
gen ?'  I  replied,  none  that  I  knew  of :  he  then 
added,  '  Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 
what  service  can  I  render  you  ?'  This  so 
opened  the  way  for  me,  I  felt  no  hesitation 
in  informing  him  how  I  had  been  engaged  in 
Altona,  and  that  if  my  great  Master  had  any 
service  for  me  at  Copenhagen,  I  believed  it 
was  to  present  to  the  king  in  person  the  ad- 
dress, and  lay  before  him  such  matters  as  at 
the  time  might  arise  in  my  mind;  I  then  re- 
quested him  to  make  way  for  me.  He  re- 
plied, the  king  did  not  understand  English, 
therefore  he  could  not  see  what  good  was  to 
result  from  the  interview.  On  my  pressing 
the  matter,  he  asked  if  I  had  the  addresses 
with  me,  as  he  should  like  to  see  their  con- 
tents, before  he  proceeded  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view for  me  with  the  king.  This  I  felt  to  be 
a  reasonable  request,  and  told  him  I  had  not 
them  in  my  pocket,  but  I  would  return  to  my 
hotel  and  bring  them  for  his  perusal ;  he  said, 
he  would  remain  to  receive  them.  On  my 
return  he  expressed  his  fear  that  my  hat  be- 
ing kept  on  my  head  would  be  in  my  way.  I 
was  now  so  carried  above  discouragement, 
that  I  replied,  I  hoped  that  would  not  be  the 


case,  and  requested  he  would  fix  the  time  for 
me  to  wait  upon  him  for  an  answer  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  he  must  attend  the  king  in  coun- 
cil to-morrow,  that  if  I  would  come  the  day 
after,  he  would  inform  me  the  result  of  my 
request.  Agreeable  to  appointment,  I  waited 
on  him  ;  from  the  kind  manner  with  which 
he  gave  me  his  hand,  I  felt  satisfied  he  had 
not  taken  olience  at  any  remarks  which  the 
addresses  contained.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, he  informed  me  the  king  had  concluded 
to  receive  me  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow, 
and  that  he,  the  count,  would  undertake  to 
interpret  for  me.  I  had  been  thoughtful,  if 
my  request  was  granted,  how  I  was  to  find 
such  a  person  to  interpret  for  me  as  the  king 
might  in  all  respects  approve  of,  but  my  good 
Master  cared  for  me  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  other  respect.  The  count  then  looking 
rather  earnestly  at  me,  said,  '  You  do  not 
mean  to  appear  before  the  king  in  those 
clothes,  do  you?'  my  clothes  being  very 
much  worn.  I  told  him  I  had  no  others  with 
me,  I  had  left  them  at  Altona,  intending  to 
furnish  myself  with  winter  clothes  when  I 
reached  Norway,  but  I  would  endeavour  to 
do  my  best  to  smarten  myself ;  at  which  he 
smiled.  He  requested  I  would  come  to  him 
next  morning,  and  he  would  take  care  to 
have  me  conducted  to  the  palace,  and  be 
there  himself  to  introduce  me  to  the  king. 
On  my  way  to  my  hotel,  fresh  trials  began  ; 
the  enemy  to  all  that  is  good  bringing  up  my 
arrest  at  Altona,  with  the  difficulties  I  had  to 
encounter  in  consequence  of  it ;  setting  before 
me  how  much  worse  I  would  be  likely  to  fare 
here,  if  offence  was  taken  at  any  thing  I  might 
communicate,  being  at  the  very  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  a  government  where  the  word 
of  the  king  was  law.  But  these  hutfetings  of 
Satan  weie  not  permitted  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  yet  my  baptisms  were  great,  and  no 
experienced,  exercised  brother  or  sister  near 
to  console  and  comfort  my  tried  mind,  none 
to  look  to  for  help,  but  the  great  universal 
Parent  of  all.  I  set  to  work,  did  my  best  in 
cleaning  and  brushing  my  clothes ;  and  hat, 
which  was  much  in  the  same  trim  as  my 
clothes.  I  kept  quiet  in  my  apartment  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, passed  an  anxious  night,  under  deep 
exercise  of  mind,  that  I  might  be  preserved 
faithful,  and  deliver  the  whole  counsel  given 
me  by  my  Divine  Master. 

"  1  proceeded,  according  to  appointment, 
next  day,  to  the  count's  residence,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  put 
me  under  the  care  of  a  confidential  attendant 
to  conduct  me  to  the  palace.  Entering  a 
covered  passage  which  led  to  the  inteiior  of 
the  palace,  my  nerves  were  not  a  little  shaken 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  eight  of  the  tall- 
est, largest  men  I  ever  before  saw,  standing 
together  under  arms,  whose  enormous  hair 
caps  and  mustachoes  gave  them  a  terrific 
appearance.  Their  countenances  did  not 
manifest  a  favourable  disposition  towards  me, 
I  supposed  in  consequence  of  my  entering 
the  palace  with  my  hat  on ;  although  1  doubt 
not  this  matter  had  been  arranged  by  my 
kind  friend  the  count,  from  the  great  respect 
shown  mo  by  the  different  officers  I  was  with 
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afterwards.  I  was  first  conducted  into  an 
npartnuiit,  where  the  king's  messengers  were; 
here  a  cliair  was  kindly  offered  me,  where  I 
waited  some  time ;  and  found  it  very  hard 
work  to  abide  in  that  state  of  mind  set  forth 
by  our  iioly  Redeemer,  '  Wlien  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  sake, 
take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall 
speak.'  The  count  at  length  arrived,  and 
took  charge  of  me;  whilst  he  ordered  my  at- 
tendant to  be  in  waiting  on  my  quitting  the 
king  again,  and  to  be  at  my  service  if  I  had 
occasion  for  him.  I  was  now  taken  into  the 
king's  anti-room,  amongst  the  great  officers 
of  state,  to  whom  the  count  introduced  me, 
and  such  as  could  speak  English  manifested 
a  sociable  disposition.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  my  keeping  on  my  hat  would  excite  at- 
tention, as  this  empty  mark  of  respect  is  more 
adhered  to  in  Denmark,  than  in  any  place  1 
have  been  in  on  the  continent ;  but  I  could 
not  observe  the  least  appearance  of  disrespect 
on  account  of  it.  It  is  some  relief  in  trouble, 
or  when  under  trial,  to  have  a  companion  to 
share  the  burden  with  us;  but  this  not  being 
permitted  me,  I  endeavoured  to  labour  after 
resignation.  The  door  of  the  king's  apart- 
ment at  length  opened,  and  the  count  request- 
ed I  would  follow  him.  At  the  door  the 
king's  chamberlain  took  off  my  hat,  and  kept 
it  till  my  return  into  the  anti-room.  On  en- 
tering the  apartment,  I  found  the  king  in  wait- 
ing to  receive  me :  I  introduced  myself  by  a 
short  religious  communication,  on  which  the 
king,  through  the  count,  replied,  he  felt 
obliged  to  me  for  what  I  had  expressed  to 
him,  and  that  I  could  not  have  desired  better 
things  for  him.  I  then  informed  the  king 
what  had  induced  me  to  leave  my  home,  and 
come  on  the  continent,  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  been  engaged  at  Altona,  a  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  also  at  Hamburgh,  hav- 
ing the  addresses  to  Altona,  Hamburgh,  the 
magistrates  and  clergy,  with  a  German  copy 
of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  a  Danish 
copy  of  my  certificates,  I  requested  the  king's 
acceptance  of  them ;  to  which  he  replied  he 
would,  and  took  them  from  me,  saying  it  was 
pleasant  to  him  to  find  my  mind  had  been 
thus  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  that  it  was  his  desire  to  promote 
religion  amongst  his  subjects.  A  pause  for  a 
short  space  ensued,  during  which  I  found  I 
must  be  willing  to  introduce  a  subject,  on 
which  I  knew  a  deputation  from  Hamburgh 
had  waited  on  him,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
their  attempts.  I  therefore  requested  liberty 
of  the  king  to  intrude  on  his  time  a  little 
longer,  to  lay  before  him,  for  his  serious  con- 
sideration, a  subject  which  I  durst  not  omit. 
The  reply  was,  '  Go  on.'  I  then  told  the 
king  it  was  respecting  the  little  lottery." 

On  this  subject  some  conversation  ensued, 
when  T.  S.  adds, 

"  I  then  acknowledged  the  gratitude  I  felt 
for  the  king's  attention  to  my  remarks,  and 
the  desire  that  the  remembrance  of  it  might 
never  be  erased  from  my  mind.  The  oppor- 
tunity altogether  so  affected  my  feelings,  I 
could  not,  when  I  closed,  suppress  my  tears : 
the  king  and  my  very  kind  interpreter  also 
appeared  affected ;  and  when  I  withdrew,  the 


king  took  leave  of  me  in  a  respectful  manner. 
I  returned  with  the  count  into  the  anti-room, 
who  assured  me  he  felt  satisfied  he  had  intro- 
duced me.  Here  a  fresh  and  unexpected  trial 
presented  ;  from  feeling  something  given  me 
for  the  officers  of  state,  who  were  in  waiting 
to  go  into  council ;  but  I  was  again  strength- 
ened to  express  to  them  what  my  Divine 
Master  entrusted  me  with,  my  kind  friend, 
the  count,  again  interpreting.  It  appeared  to 
be  well  received  by  them,  and  they  kindly 
gave  me  their  hands  at  our  parting.  I  now 
put  myself  under  the  care  of  my  attendant  to 
my  hotel ;  with  my  mind  relieved  from  the 
burden  I  had  been  labouring  under;  feelings 
of  humble  gratitude  arose  for  Divine  assist- 
ance, that  had  been  afforded  me  this  day,  and 
I  was  favoured  with  a  belief  that  faithfulness 
had  marked  my  footsteps. 

ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

FROM  A  TREATISE  BY  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 

An  Exhortation  to  the  diligent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  most  excellent 
of  all  writings  whatsoever,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  holy  Author  of  them,  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth ;  or  the  inspired 
penmen  of  them,  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles,  who  spake  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  the 
divine  truths  therein  declared  and  testified  of 
concerning  the  wonderful  love  of  God  for  the 
reconciliation  and  salvation  of  lost  mankind, 
through  repentance  towards  God  and  faitii  in 
and  obedience  to  the  "Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works  :"  Tit.  ii.  14. 

But  notwithstanding  the  divine  authority 
and  excellent  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  God  hath  preserved  against  all  the 
rage  and  malice  of  Satan  and  his  wicked  in- 
struments, and  which  ought  to  be  prized  above 
all  books  and  writings ;  yet  may  we  not  take 
up  a  lamentation,  and  say,  how  are  they 
slighted  and  neglected  by  many  in  our  days! 
Do  not  some  converse  with  plays  and  roman- 
ces, others  with  heathen  authors,  and  a  third 
sort  with  commentators,  expositors,  &c.  more 
than  with  these  sacred  records  ?  And,  there- 
fore, considering  and  lamenting  the  woful 
neglect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  many 
professors  of  Christianity,  I  do  beseech  and 
exhort  all  negligent  and  careless  ones  to 
repent  of  their  misspent  time,  and  to  apply 
themselves  henceforward  to  the  diligent  read- 
ing and  meditating  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
which,  as  the  apostle  saith,  "are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  Salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  "  being  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  ver.  16. 

Here  men  may  read  their  duties  to  God 
and  to  one  another  in  their  several  stations 
and  relations,  wherein  the  Divine  Providence 
hath  placed  them.  For  the  Holy  Scriptures 
testify  that  we  ought  to  love  God  above  all, 
and  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  They  show 
us  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning  God, 


Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  to  order 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and  so  to 
live  here,  that  we  may  be  happy  for  ever 
hereafter. 

They  testify  that  "  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Rom.  iii. 
23.  That  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but 
the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  Rom.  vi.  23.  "  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus."  Rom.  iii.  25,  26. 
That  Christ  "  tasted  death  for  every  man ;" 
Heb.  ii.  6.  "  Was  delivered  for  our  offences, 
and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification  ;" 
Rom.  iv.  25.  "  Made  higher  than  the  hea- 
vens ;"  Heb.  vii.  26.  "  Is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God ;"  Heb.  xii.. 
2.  And  "  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us."  Heb.  vii.  25.  That  he  "is  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  he  that  followeth  him 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life."  John  viii.  12.  That  "the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal."  1  Cor.  xii.  7.  That 
"  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  sec 
the  kingdom  of  God."  John  iii.  3.  That  bis 
disciples  should  "  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Matt^ 
v.  48.  That  denying  of  self,  taking  up  the 
cross,  and  following  of  him,  are  the  proper 
characteristics  of  his  disciples.  See  Matt, 
xvi.  24.  That  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  John  iv.  24.  That  Christ  is 
the  substance  of  all  the  types  and  figures 
under  the  Levitical  priesthood,  being  "  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  Rom.  x.  4.  We  learn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  religion  not  of  shadows,  but  of 
substance  ;  not  of  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, but  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness ; 
that  Christ's  baptism  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  his  supper  of  a  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly nature  ;  that  he  is  not  only  a  Sacrifice 
for  sin,  but  a  Saviour  from  sin,  being  himself 
without  sin ;  that  none  can  be  saved  by  his 
merit  who  are  not  sanctified  by  his  Spirit; 
that  the  form  of  godliness  will  avail  nothing 
without  the  power,  and  the  name  of  Christian 
will  be  ineffectual  without  the  nature ;  that 
without  the  grace  of  Christ  we  can  do  nothing 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  by  the 
help  and  assistance  of  his  grace  we  may 
work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  These  and  multitudes  more  of 
the  like  heavenly  truths  are  discoursed  of  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  tend  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  of  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus;  to  the 
purifying,  guiding,  and  perfecting  of  man- 
kind ;  and  to  the  fitting  and  preparing  us  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  therefore  they  call 
for  our  most  diligent  reading,  fervent  appli- 
cation, and  most  exact  conformity  of  heart 
and  life  to  the  truths  therein  testified  of. 

Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
though  his  most  innocent  life,  most  holy  doc- 
trine, and  undeniable  miracles  were  sufficienti 
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enough  to  prove  he  was  the  Messiah,  the 
prophet  which  Moses  said  should  come  into 
the  world ;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  confirm 
his  divine  mission  by  testimonies  out  of  the 
Law.  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  namely, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  we 
find  him  reproving  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief, 
by  the  writings  of  Closes:  "There  is  one 
tliat  accuselh  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye 
trust.  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would 
have  believed  me ;  for  Moses  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall 
ye  believe  my  words  ?"  John  v.  45,  46,  47. 
When  Satan  assaulted  him  with  temptations 
in  the  wilderness,  he  answered  him  with  tes- 
timonies out  of  the  writings  of  IVIoses ;  see 
3Iatt.  iv.  And  when  "  a  certain  lawyer  stood 
up  and  tempted  him,  saying,  What  shall  I  do 
to  inherit  ^snal  life?  he  said  unto  him. 
What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest 
ih^'  Luke  x.  25,  26.  "  Think  not  (said 
ifcl'to  his  disciples)  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  Matt.  v.  17.  For 
"  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken."  John  x. 
35.  "  The  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled." 
Mark  xiv.  49.  "  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God." 
John  vi.  45.  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as 
the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water."  John  vii.  38. 
His  quotations  are  frequent  out  of  the  Old 
Testament.  When  the  two  disciples  were 
going  to  Emmaus,  and  had  some  fears  and 
doubts  upon  their  minds  concerning  his  resur- 
rection ;  he  appeared  to  them,  "  and  beginning 
at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things 
concerning  himself."    Luke  xxiv.  27. 

And  as  he  gave  his  disciples  this  excellent 
copy,  so  were  they  very  diligent  in  following 
it.  His  conception,  birth,  name,  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  dwelling  at  Nazareth,  at  Caper- 
naum, and  riding  into  Jerusalem,  are  par- 
ticularly noted  by  the  evangelists  who  say, 
"  These  things  were  done,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets." 
See  Matt.  i.  18—25 ;  ii.  1,  5,  23  ;  and  iv.  13, 
14 ;  and  xxi.  1,  4,  5. 

The  apostles  were  eminent  for  quoting  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  proof 
of  their  doctrine. 

The  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  treasurer  to  Queen 
Candace,  showed  his  studiousness  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  hath  left  thereby  an  example 
to  others,  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  reading 
and  meditating  in  them.  He  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  for  to  worship,  and  was  returning 
to  his  own  country,  and  sitting  in  his  chariot, 
he  read  Esaias  the  prophet.  The  place  of 
the  Scripture  which  he  read  was  this,  "  He 
was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  like 
a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he 
not  his  mouth  :  in  his  humiliation  his  judg- 
ment was  taken  away,  and  who  shall  declare 
his  generation?  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the 
earth." 

"  And  Philip  preached  unto  him  Jesus,  and 
the  Eunuch  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Acts  viii.  27,  28,  32,  33,  35, 
37.  O  happy  reading  of  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet !  the  Jewish  proselyte  became  a  Chris- 


tian convert — while  he  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  found  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
the  new. 

The  Bereans  were  recorded  as  more  noble 
than  those  of  Thessalonica ;  and  what  is  it 
for?  Why,  "that  they  received  the  word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were 
so,"  as  Paul  had  declared  unto  them.  Acts 
xvii.  11. 

Timothy,  whom  Paul  calls  his  dearly  be- 
loved son,  was  an  early  scripturist,  being 
trained  up  in  sacred  writ  from  his  childhood. 
"  From^a  child  (saith  he)  thou  hast  known 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  And  in 
chap.  i.  5,  he  makes  honourable  mention  of 
Timothy's  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother 
Eunice,  for  their  unfeigned  faith,  and  is  per- 
suaded that  it  dwelt  in  him  also.  Godly 
women  that  took  care  of  his  virtuous  edu- 
cation; wherein  they  are  a  pattern  to  all 
parents,  to  train  up  their  children  in  the 
reading  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

For  "The  Friend." 
MARY  RIDGWAY. 

Many  Friends  advanced  beyond  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  remember  with  much  interest 
our  late  friend  Mary  Ridgway,  who  visited 
this  country  in  company  with  Jane  Watson, 
about  the  year  1791.  To  these  a  brief  me- 
moir of  this  valuable  woman  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable, affording  evidence  that  the  Lord 
continues  to  the  end  to  be  with  those  who 
have  devoted  the  prime  of  their  days  to  his 
service,  as  also  to  the  younger  classes  amongst 
us,  who  may  be  strengthened  by  such  an  ex- 
ample in  their  resolutions  to  become  followers 
of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  have 
inherited  the  promises. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Sparkes,  was  born  in  Exeter,  England,  the 
30th  of  ninth  month,  1728,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  her  lite  yielded  to  a  conformity  with 
the  world  in  her  appearance,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour. From  this  delusive  world,  however, 
while  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  was 
enabled  to  turn  into  the  narrow  path  of  self- 
denial,  and  submitting  her  will  to  the  Divine 
will,  after  many  deep  conflicts  and  baptisms 
of  spirit,  preparing  her  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  she  was  qualified  to  tell  unto  others 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul.  Not 
long  after  her  coming  forth  as  a  minister,  she 
paid  a  religious  visit  to  Ireland,  in  company 
with  Sarah  Splatt.  In  the  year  1754,  she 
was  married  to  Joshua  Ridgway,  of  Balli- 
carrol,  in  the  Queen's  county,  who  died  in 
the  prime  of  life.  During  his  life  she  had 
not  much  public  service,  home  appearing  to 
be  her  proper  allotment,  but  after  his  decease 
she  was  diligent  in  her  ministerial  oflice. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  Lord's  servants  to  be 
prepared  for  usefulness  in  his  cause  through 
many  afflictions  ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of 
her  contemporaries  that  her  exercises  through 
life  were  many  and  various,  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly  ;  those  from  without  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  trying  nature;  yet  she  was  hap- 
pily preserved  in  meekness  and  patience,  say- 
ing in  the  language  of  conduct,  "  Thy  will. 


O  Lord,  not  mine,  be  done."  One  who  knew 
her  from  early  life  thus  writes  concerning 
her:  "  I  have  had  to  remember  somewhat  of 
the  tribulated  path  she  had  to  tread,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  gradually  fitted  her  for  an 
entrance  into  that  kingdom  where  rest  and 
peace  for  ever  reign,  as  well  as  helped  to 
qualify  her  for  eminent  services  in  the  church 
militant  while  on  earth.  She  was  tried  at  all 
points,  but  held  fast  her  integrity  under  all 
her  various  probations  :  the  winds  blew,  the 
rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  but  her 
habitation  stood  firm.  And  why?  because  it 
was  founded  upon  a  rock  ;  that  Rock  against 
which  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  all  the 
trials  of  time,  can  never  prevail." 

Her  humility  and  mildness  of  disposition 
were  peculiarly  conspicuous,  and  she  was  re- 
markably careful  to  cultivate,  even  in  com- 
pany, that  inward  recollection  and  retirement 
of  mind,  by  which  she  was  preserved  in  purity 
of  heart,  and  was  often  favoured  with  near 
access  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good.  Those 
who  were  young  in  her  day,  remember  her 
motherly  tenderness  towards  the'm,  her  gravi- 
ty, her  gentleness,  her  guarded  familiarity, 
and  the  uniform  courtesy  of  her  demeanour, 
walking  before  them  an  example  of  Christian 
virtue. 

Often  in  the  drawings  of  Divine  love  she 
visited  different  parts  of  Ireland,  also  Friends 
in  England  several  times,  and  once  pretty 
generally  Friends  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. So  that  there  was  little  cessation  of 
her  labours,  and  even  when  far  advanced  in 
life,  this  devoted  servant  crossed  the  channel 
twice.  After  this  she  travelled  no  more 
abroad,  but  attended  meetings  at  home,  whilst 
of  ability  of  body,  and  ministering  therein  to 
edification  and  comfort,  evincing  that  He  who 
had  been  her  morning  light,  was  then  her 
evening  song.  She  peacefully  put  oft'  mor- 
tality the  16th  of  third  month,  1804,  aged 
about  76,  and  a  minister  about  55  years. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leicester  bears 
testimony  of  its  fresh  recollection  of  her  ex- 
tensive usefulness  in  their  general  meetings, 
of  which  she  was  a  diligent  attendant,  though 
often  in  great  weakness  and  infirmity  of  body, 
wherein  her  services,  both  as  a  member  and 
minister,  were  truly  satisfactory  and  edifying. 
It  remarks,  that  she  was  frequently  engaged 
in  family  visits  and  exercised  in  her  gift  in 
families  where  her  lot  was  cast.  Of  a  sym- 
pathising  spirit,  it  may  be  truly  said,  she,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  possessed  "  pure  religion 
and  undefiled,  visiting  the  fatherless  and  wi- 
dows  in  their  affliction,  and  keeping  herself 
unspotted  from  the  world,"  thereby  leaving  a 
bright  example  to  us  her  survivors,  she  being 
thus  enabled,  through  faith  and  patience,  to 
follow  the  Captain  of  her  soul's  salvation. 

T. 

Ha?-d  Labour  and  Long  Life. —  A  young 
man,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in  1714, 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  in  France,  on 
account  of  a  high  crime,  for  the  long  period 
of  one  hundred  years,  which  was  probablv 
intended  by  the  judge  lo  confine  him  for  life. 
Remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  in  1814,  the 
man  being  in  perfect  health,  after  an  unrc 
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niittiiig  soiies^if  hardships  of  an  entire  cen- 
tury, wMs  ilisclitegccl,  being  exactly  one  hiin- 
drotl  ami  eighteen  years  old.  On  visiting 
Lyons,  ht),  hiid  claim  to  an  estate  which  be- 
longed to  his  family.  M.  Bertholm,  the  pos- 
sessor, who  considered  his  title  undoubted,  by 
the  advice  of  his  own  lawyer,  paid  the  old 
heir  4,500/.  to  settle  the  business  and  free  his 
property  from  embarrassment. — Late  paper. 

Died,  af  his  residence.  White  Plains,  Westchester 
county," New'Yoik,  oil- the  19lh  of  tenth  month  last, 
our  beloved  friend  James  Griffin,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 
"  Your  fathers  where  are  tliey  ?  and  the  •  prophets  do 
they  live  for  ever?"  By  the  demise  of  this  Friend,  we 
have  sustained  no  common  bereavement.'  As  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  community  he  was  mu'cli  esteemed  for  his 
upright  aad  .consilient  walk  ;  and  in  the  religious  So- 
ciety of"Friends  his  Christian  stability,  and  devoted- 
ness  to  its  best  interests  were  worthy  the  imitation  of 
those  who  were  favoured  with  his  example.  He  filled 
the  important  •station  of  an  elder  in  the  church  with 
great  propriety  fof'manyiy'ears  ;  being  firmly  attached 
to  the  principles  dnd 'dpctr]nes»of  ^ur  holy  religion, 
and  to  our  peculiar  teslimonies„^ie;;fWa^ ,  steady  and 
faithful  in  his  cftbrts  to  sustain  them,  even  under  the 
pressure  of  bodily  infirmity.  We  trust  that  the  ani- 
mating language  may  be  fitlj'  applied,  "  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours, 
Bnd  their  works  do  fxjUow  them." 

 at  Darien,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  on 

the  27th  of  tenth  month,  aged  39  years,  Catharine 
Seely,  daughtior;.  ot  ;Wyx  Sqely,  deeeased.  ,  Hers  was 
a  protracted  and  severe  ilbiess  of  fourteen  years!  con- 
finement to  her  lied  with  a  scrofulous  complaint,'which 
affected  her  spine,  and  was  attended  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  suffering  and  irTitability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  she  uniformly  bore  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  By  the  decease  of 
her  father  in  1830,  she  was  left  much  alone  for  some 
time,  vvith  only  a  person  to  take  care  of  her ;  her 
friends,  however,  who  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
feeling  it  to  be  a  privilege,  spent  considerable  portions 
of  time  occasionally  vvith  her.  Deborah  S.  Roberts,  a 
cousin  of  hers,  who  lived  near,  and  whose  health  was 
also  very  delicate,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  good 
work,  being  for  the  last  few  years  her  almost  steady 
companion.  About  three  weeks  previous  to  Catharine 
Seely's  decease,  this  affectionate  cousin  was  taken  very 
ill  and  removed  to  her  own  home.  When  all  things 
were  ready  for  her  removal  she  requested  to  be  laid  on 
the  bed  with  her  dear  Catharine,  and  that  all  might 
leave  the  room  while  they  took  leave  of  each  other. 
Having  passed  through  many  conflicts,  and  much 
bodily  suffering,  as  well  as  enjoyed  seasons  of  sweet 
communion  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Father  of 
spirits,  their  hearts  were  knit  together  like  those  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  and  their  parting  was  solemn  and 
affecting  indeed.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  soon 
after  taken  very  ill  with  the  same  disease  (typhus 
fever)  which  progressed  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
soon  wore  away  her  little  remaining  strength ;  but  she 
was  all  patience  and  cheerful  resignation,  manifesting 
much  love  for  those  who  attended  her ;  and  although 
she  was  unable,  from  the  severity  of  the  disease  and 
her  extreme  debility,  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood, 
yet  occasionally  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  see  nothing  in 
my  way;  death  has  no  terrors;  my  way  is  all  clear;" 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  happily  prepared 
to  join  the  innumerable  company  that  John  saw,  "  who 
came  out  of  ereat  tribulation,  and  had  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

 at  the  same  place,  on  the  2d  of  eleventh  month, 

of  typhus  fever,  Deborah  S.  Roberts,  named  in  the 
preceding  notice,  aged  36  years.  Having  freely  de- 
voted her  time  and  strength,  and  sacrificed  many  social 
enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  alleviating  the  aflilictions  of 
her  suffering  relative,  it  will  readily  be  believed  they 
were  closely  bound  and  united  to  each  other,  and  when 
she  was  informed  of  Catharine  Seely's  decease  she  shed 
many  tears,  but  remarked,  "  it  is  not  because  I  regret 


she  is  gone  to  rest  and  happiness,  but  to  think,  if  I 
s/iO«/(f.recover  how  I  shall  miss  her ;  I  have  no  desire, 
however,  to  be  raised  up  again,  but  that  the  Lord's 
will  may  be  done  ;"  frequently  exhorting  those  about 
her  who  were  of  different  feligious  professions,  to  be- 
lieve and  confide  in  a  crucified  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
as  needful  to  a  preparation  for  an  inheritance  among 
the  blessed  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  peace  and  hap- 
piness. When  her  gentle  and  purified  spirit  was 
released  from  its  house  of  clay,  agreeably  to  her  re- 
quest, the  mortal  remains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  her 
beloved  Catharine  in  the  family  burial  ground.  Hav- 
ing been  closely  united  in  life,  they  were  not  long 
separated  by  death,  and  are  doubtless  reunited  in  sing- 
ing praises  to  Him' who  hhd'brodght  them  through 
many  afllictions,  tlnd  enabled  them  to  set  forth  his 
goodness  and  mercy  in  sustaining  them.     .  ^       .  ■ 

As  the  circumstance  of  the  two  females  whose  death 
is  now  recorded  is  of  no  orchfiary' character,  it  may 
probably  not  be  unacceptable 'to  the  reader  to  know, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  separation  in  the  Society,  in 
1828,  Wyx  Seely,  his  wife  and  daughter  Catharine, 
Deborah  Roberts,  and  her  two  daughters,  were  all  the 
persons  in  that  vicinity  that  remained  with  Friends, 
and  being  deprived  of  the  meeting  house  by  the  sepa- 
ratists,4  they  were  permitted  by  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting,-.of  vvihich  they  were  members,  to  hold  their 
meeting  a't  the  house  of  Wvx  Seely,  where  his  daugh- 
ter was  confined.  After  his' death,  in  1830,  (his  widow, 
who  was  stepmother  to  his  daughter,  having  removed 
from  them)  the  same  privilege  was  at  their  desire  con- 
tinued to  the  females,  four  in  number;  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, endeavoured  faithfully  to  sustain  the  little  meet- 
ing in  the  sick  room  of  Catharine  Seely,  at  all  times 
when  her  weak  state  could  bear  it;  and  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe,  that  few  in  number  and 
isolated  as  they  were,  they  were  graciously  permitted 
at  times  to  realise  the  animating  promise,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

12th  mo.  21st,  1838. 


FIRST  MONTH,  19,  1839. 


In  our  Number  for  this  week  will  be  found 
an  interesting  extract  from  the  Journal  of  our 
late  Worthy  friend  and  minister  of  the  gospel, 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  which  our  readers,  we 
think,  cannot  fail  to  read  with  lively  interest. 
We  are  gratified  in  learning  that  the  editors 
of  the  Friends'  Library  propose  commencing 
the  publication  of  the  work,  at  an  early 
period,  in  their  valuable  periodical. 

The  interesting  biographical  notice  of  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch  is  brought  to  a  close  to-day. 
It  is  proper  to  mention  that,  besides  a  few 
verbal  deviations  from  the  copy,  we  have, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitted  altogether 
several  pas.sages ;  retaining,  however,  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  as  a  case 
of  successful  effort  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge under  adverse  circumstances. 

Several  articles  have  necessarily  been  de- 
ferred, having  come  to  hand  too  late. 

SOUP  HOUSE. 
The  society  for  supplying  the  poor  with 
Soup,  opened  their  house,  No.  15,  Green's 
court,  (between  Spruce  and  Pine,  and  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,)  on  the  2d  instant,  where 
Soup  will  be  delivered  every  day,  except 
First  days,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
one  o'clock.    Tickets  entitling  the  bearer  to 


prip  qOart  of  Soup,tmay  be  had;at  the  house, 
at"  four  cents  each.i  . 

t.  Donations  in  rjieat,  flour,  rice,  and  other 
vegetables  will  be' thankfully  received  ^i.^. 
htiuse  ;  and,  in  money,  by 

Thomas  Evans,  129  South  Third  st.;; 

Jeeemiau  Hackek,  32  Chestnut  st;  '.H 

—  ■  .^^ri- 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.    '  tt 

Visiting  Managers  for  tlie'Month.-^Thoi^SLh 
Wood,  .No.  27,  'Pine  street ;  -William  Hillis^ 
Frankford ;  Joel  Woolman,  near  Frankford. 

Svperinteridents.  —  John  C.  and  Lajtitia 
'Redinond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street.  •  "  ^ 

Resident  Physician. — ^Dr.  Edw.  M.  Modrei 

A  second-hand  set  of  "  Tiie  '  Friend,^'' 
good  as  new,  bound  in 'a  good,  strong,  and 
handsome  style,  (the  first  ten  voIumes^)ii«G!^ 
sale.    Enquire  of  Daniel  Cooledge,  374  Peart' 
street.  New  York.  '    '  ■' 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Frankford, . 
Philadelphia  county.  Pa.,  on  fifth  day,  the  J5th  tff 
eleventh  month,  1838,  Amos  Thorp  tciMAR.V'P;  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  Newbold,  all_pf  lhat'place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meetshg  house,  Goshen,  Chester 

county.  Pa.,  on  5th  day,  ihe  6th  of  twelfth  month  last, 
Caleb  S.,  son  of  Benjatnin  Cope,  near  West  Chester,  Pa., 
to  LvDiA,  daughter  of  Joseph  Eldridge,  Jr.  of  the  former 
place.  _  .    -  ' 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  twelfth  month,  1838,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  Beulah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Amy  Jones,  of  Newton,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  in 
the  92d  year  of  her  age.  Her  health  "Sad  been  m-iny 
months  gradually  declining,  during  which  time  she 
manifested  much  thoughtfulness  and  composure.  She 
appeared  to  be  fully  aware  of  her  situation  and  entirely 
resigned  to  the  Divine  will.  The  quietude  of  her  spirit 
from  the  commencement  of  her  indisposition,  and  par- 
ticularly when  near  the  close,  evinced  the  support  of 
the  Everlasting  Arm  ;  and  we  believe  that  she  is  added 
to  the  number  of  those  who  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Henrietta  Swigget  departed  this  life  at  the  house 
of  our  friend  Rowland  Jones,  in  Burlington,  the  26th 
of  twelfth  month,  1838,  aged  about  40  years.  Her 
disease  was  pulmonary  consumption,  which  she  bore 
with  exemplary  patience  and  submission,  and  having 
loved  the  Lord,  and  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
her  relative  duties  in  the  present  life.  She  experienced, 
in  her  latter  moments  the  power  of  faith  and  Divine 
love,  to  sustain  her  in  hope  of  eternal  rest ;  and  this 
hope,  even  through  the  "valley  and  shadow  of  death," 
was  an  anchor  to  her  soul ;  being  only,  and  alone  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer, 
Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  Saviour. 

Died,  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  L.  M.  Moore,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  after  an 
illness  of  six  days,  Adam  Mott,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  much  esteemed  member  and  elder 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  and  being 
strongly  attached  to  our  religious  society,  he  had,  from' 
his  early  years,  endeavoured  by  consistent  conduct,  as 
well  as  useful  services  in  the  discipline,  to  promote  its 
best  interests.  His  numerous  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  universally  beloved,  will  feel  an  interest  in  know- 
ing that  his  death,  like  his  life,  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 

 ,  on  the  llth  of  twelth  month  last,  at  Plaltakill, 

Ulster  county.  New  York,  our  esteemed  friend,  Wil- 
liam Cornell,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  a  Friend  of 
good  example,  and  a  beloved  and  valuable  member  ot* 
Marlborough  Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  trust  is  gathered 
to  the  righteous  of  all  generations. 
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Paxesti^e — Its    Geographical  Divisions — 
Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Buckingham's  Lectures,  reported  for  the  New  York 
Observer. 

(Continued  from  page  124.) 
THE  FRONTIERS. 

The  frontiers  of  Palestine  were  themselves 
in  a  high  degree  picturesque,  and  still  more 
so  from  their  contrast  with  each  other.  Each 
portion  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  sui  generis. 
First,  we  have  the  sea  coast,  extending  from 
f  Peliisium  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  borders 
of  Syria ;  and  I  know  no  coast  of  the  same  ex- 
tent,'which  exhibits  a  like  variety  of  scenery. 
From  Pelusium  as  far  as  Joppa,  the  territory 
is  level,  rich  and  fertile,  abounding  with  wide 
pastures  and  great  herds  of  cattle.  These 
were  "  the  plains  of  the  Philistines"  mention- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  here  were  their  five  prin- 
cipal cities.  Then,  again,  from  Joppa  to 
Ptolemais,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  we  find  a 
country  undulating  into  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
coast  presents  a  wavy,  serpentizing  line,  re- 
sembling the  coast  of  Devonshire,  in  England, 
from  Plymouth  to  what  is  called  the  Bill  of 
Portland,  where  you  see  a  surface  sloping 
down  to  the  sea,  and  richly  clothed  with 
herbage.  Then,  from  Ptolemais  up  to  Tyre, 
a  new  variety  of  coast  strikes  the  eye.  Here 
we  have  no  grassy  plains,  no  gently  sloping 
hills,  but  a  succession  of  sublime,  perpendicu- 
lar clifis,  of  altitudes  varying  from  800  to 
1200  feet.  Beetling  crags  form  the  entire 
barrier  toward  the  ocean,  and  in  some  places 
overhanging  their  base,  so  that  a  plummet 
dropped  from  this  rocky  brow  would  wet  itself 
in  the  sea.  Yet  these  are  forgotten  and  lost 
as  insignificant  before  the  Alpine  summits  of 
Lebaaon,  which  rise  behind  them  to  the 
height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  noble  range  exhibits  to  the 
view,  as  you  approach  the  coast,  all  the 
beauties  of  the  Himalaya  and  of  the  Alps, 
brought  together  in  one  assemblage.  I  know 
of  no  mountain  scenery  which  surpasses  it. 
This  is  the  western  frontier.  Then,  for  the 
eastern,  we  have  the  green  and  pastoral  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  The  Jordan,  you  know,  in  the 
Scriptural  accounts  of  Judea,  holds  the  same 
place  as  does  the  Rhine  in  descriptions  of 


Germany,  or  the  Tweed  in  those  of  the  north 
of  England.  VVe  read  of  such  a  region  "  on 
this  side  Jordan,"  and  of  such  another  city 
or  district  "  beyond  Jordan."  Here  is  a  total 
absence  of  ail  which  had  impressed  us  so 
deeply  on  the  sea  coast.  The  whole  region 
is  a  gentle  valley,  presenting  in  every  direc- 
tion nothing  but  Arcadian  scenery,  rural  quiet, 
and  shepherd  life.  The  air  is  balmy,  per- 
fumed with  vegetable  fragrance,  an  atmo- 
sphere for  birds  and  bees.  There  is  nothing 
greatly  to  excite  the  mind  or  strike  the  eye. 
All  is  mild,  and  soft,  and  bland.  On  either 
bank  we  behold  pastures  and  their  flocks, 
while  between,  in  gentle  flow,  runs  the  silver 
Jordan.  All  breathes  of  peace  and  of  repose. 
The  boundary  of  Palestine  on  the  north  is 
different  from  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
formed  by  the  great  mountain  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Anti-libanus,  stretching  diago- 
nally to  the  coast,  in  a  direction  from  north- 
east to  southwest.  This  huge  chain  extends 
for  80  miles,  and  cuts  off  Palestine  from  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Syria.  The  boundary 
here  is  in  the  highest  degree  magnificent  and 
sublime,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  last.  And 
what  do  we  meet  with  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  this  singular  country  ?  A  frontier 
totally  different  from  all  the  three ;  for  from 
Pelusium  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  wide  and  arid  desert. 
This  is  the  old  "  land  of  Idumea;"  and  it  is 
as  flat  and  unvaried  as  the  ocean  itself.  The 
whole  region  is  perfectly  sterile ;  exhibiting 
no  sign  of  life  to  break  the  dreary  monotony 
of  the  prospect.  We  have  thus,  as  I  said,  in 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  not  merely  va- 
riety, but  a  positive  contrast,  which,  as  wo  all 
know,  is  one  chief  source  of  beauty,  whether 
to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  any  other  of  the  senses. 
It  is  light  and  shadow  which  give  the  highest 
charm  to  landscape  scenery.  The  sweetest 
sounds  of  harmony,  if  unbroken  by  rougher 
notes  to  charm  us  by  contrast,  soon  cloy  upon 
the  ear.  Whoever  has  seen  much  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  well  knows  that  it  never  appears 
more  lovely  or  desirable  than  when  gradually 
approached  over  extensive  plains.  Then  one 
pants  and  hungers  to  arrive  at  what  we  have 
been  watching  so  long: — but  when  we  have 
been  for  day  after  day  involved  in  the  passes 
of  some  gigantic  ridge,  until  we  are  weary  of 
the  constant  succession  of  Alps  on  Alps,  and 
then  at  length  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  level 
country  spreading  far  into  the  blue  of  the 
distant  horizon,  we  long  as  much  to  descend 
as  we  had  formerly  longed  to  climb.  The 
secret  in  both  cases  lies  in  the  charms  of 
contrast.  Even  the  pathless  desert  has  inte- 
rest for  a  time,  when  we  first  change  for  it 
the  richness  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
region.    So  it  is  with  the  ocean.    The  man 


who  comes  from  far  in  the  interior,  and  be- 
holds the  sea  for  the  first  time,  whether  sleep- 
ing like  a  liquid  plain  under  the  silver  rays 
of  moonlight,  or  lashed  into  fury  and  gleam- 
ing with  the  reflection  of  the  red  lightning 
from  its  surges,  is  rapt  in  delight  or  in  amaze- 
ment and  awe.  But  let  him  be  a  voyager  on 
its  bosom  for  long  and  slowly -creeping  months, 
and  then,  with  what  transport  does  he  catch 
the  first  distant  glimpse  of  land,  rising  doubt- 
ful in  the  dimness  of  distance  ;  and  as  it  draws 
near,  how  does  every  nook  appear  a  little 
Eden  to  the  sight !  This  charm  is  possessed, 
in  its  perfection,  by  the  frontiers  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  it  constitutes  a  feature  almost  as 
remarkable  as  the  framework  of  nations  which 
lay  beyond  them. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Palestine  was  divided  into  three  great  pro- 
vinces or  subdivisions :  Galilee  on  the  north, 
Judea  on  the  south,  and  Samaria  lying  be- 
tween them.  Each  of  these  is  characterised 
by  peculiarity  of  surface  and  productions. 
Galilee  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its 
plains ;  especially  those  of  Esdraelon  and 
Zebulon.  About  seven  tenths  of  this  district 
are  level,  the  residue  gently  undulating  into 
hills  and  vales,  fitted  to  the  raising  of  grain 
and  cattle.  The  province  was  famed  for  its 
harvests,  its  herds;  and  like  all  regions  of  that 
character,  it  was  of  course  thickly  peopled. 
Samaria  has,  like  Galilee,  some  beautiful 
plains;  but  by  much  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  of  an  undulating  surface.  This  occasions 
agriculture  to  be  less  pursued  than  in  the 
latter  province,  and  more  attention  to  be  paid 
to  planting,  especially  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine.  The  olive  is  found  on  the  fat  valleys 
and  more  level  grounds;  while  the  vine 
clothes  with  its  picturesque  foliage  and  blush- 
ing fruit,  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains, 
where  it  is  cultivated  on  terraces  scarped  out 
for  the  purpose.  This  process  often  causes 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  these  notches  or 
steps  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  be  cut 
quite  through  the  incumbent  soil,  so  that  the 
substratum  of  rock  is  exposed  to  view  ;  and 
it  is  done  that  the  grapes  may  be  the  earlier 
ripened,  as  wall  fruit  is  in  England,  by  en- 
joying the  reflected  as  well  as  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Judea  is  of  a  rocky  surface; 
distinguished  neither  by  plains  nor  hills,  but 
chiefly  by  the  lofty  spiral  rocks  which  are 
thickly  strewn  over  the  country.  Seven 
eighths  of  this  province  are  barren,  and  even 
the  rest  partially  so.  Yet  even  here  we  find 
that  food  was  furnished  from  nature's  lap, 
less  gorgeously  clad  though  it  be,  than  other 
parts  of  the  land.  In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
the  wild  bees,  in  innumerable  swarms,  de- 
posited their  honey.  This  is  still  a  peculiarity 
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of  the  district.  More  honey  is  raised  there, 
now,  than  can  be  consumed  ;  the  surplus  is 
lost,  for  want  of  that  security  in  enterprise, 
which  a  good  proteclive  government  would 
ensure.  The  iron  hand  of  despotism  rests 
upon  this,  as  on  every  other  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  palsying  all  efforts  at  com- 
fort or  independence,  and  so  disheartening 
every  thing  like  enterprise  in  human  pur- 
suits, that  the  mass  of  the  population  live 
merely  from  hand  to  mouth.  Wealth,  as  you 
well  know,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  mere 
fertility  of  soil,  as  from  a  sense  of  security  in 
its  possession.  This  is  the  secret  spring  of 
that  ceaseless  industry,  which,  as  in  Holland, 
has  turned  the  most  unpropitious  soil  into  one 
wide-spread  garden.  The  wild  honey  of  Judea, 
if  availed  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  it  might  be, 
would  furnish  a  profitable  item  of  export  trade. 
As  things  are,  much  of  it  is  wholly  useless  to 
man. 

You  thus  perceive  the  literal  exactness  of 
Moses,  in  language  which  at  first  would 
seem  a  mere  rhetorical  hyperbole.  The  land 
did,  and  still  does,  "  flow  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney." So  abundantly  flows  the  milk,  in 
Galilee,  that  let  any  number  of  travellers  be 
passing  through  that  province,  they  are  all 
supplied  with  it  as  they  would  elsewhere  be 
with  water,  and  no  pay  asked.  There  is 
more  than  enough  for  every  body.  And  in 
like  manner  flows  the  honey  from  the  rock- 
covered  fields  of  Judea  proper. 

And  now  for  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  country — 

MOUNT  LEBANON. 

And  first  in  the  picture  stands  Mount  Le- 
banon, king  among  the  mountains  of  the  East, 
longer,  broader  and  more  colossal  than  any 
others  in  or  near  the  Holy  Land.  It  rises,  as 
we  have  said,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  lies  between  the  32d  and  33d 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  Its  lofty  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  snow  throughout  the 
year  ;  in  summer  they  are  capped,  in  winter 
sheeted  with  this  white  and  glittering  vest- 
ment. I  passed  the  range  early  in  Septem- 
ber: and  the  weather  being  still  quite  hot 
upon  the  plains,  I  presumed  that  the  mountain 
passes  would  certainly  be  free  from  snow,  and 
set  out  on  horseback, expecting  to  pass  through 
them  without  difficulty  ;  but  so  entirely  had  I 
reckoned  without  my  host,  that  I  found  the 
snow  so  deep  that  it  cost  us  16  hours  to  ad- 
vance four  miles.  We  were  compelled  to  cut 
out  a  path  for  our  horses  before  they  could  go 
forward ;  for  the  snow  being  loose  and  pow- 
dery, they  plunged  and  strained  themselves  in 
their  efforts  to  get  through  it.  Unwilling  to 
undergo  defeat,  and  submit  to  go  back,  we 
continued  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  the 
way  ;  but  had  the  night  overtaken  us,  situated 
as  we  were,  we  must  all  have  inevitably  per- 
ished ;  so  difficult  a  task  is  it  to  pass  over 
Mount  Lebanon. 

The  sublime  and  picturesque  unite  in  high 
perfection  in  this  noble  mountain  range.  "  The 
glory  of  Lebanon,"  is  a  frequent  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets ;  and  in  the  Canti- 
cles the  enamoured  Spouse,  seeking  compari- 
sons to  set  forth  the  beauty  of  her.  beloved, 


and  willing  to  crown  the  whole  by  an  image 
of  the  loftiest  dignity,  adds,  "  His  countenance 
is  like  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars." 
Whatever  recondite  and  spiritual  meaning 
there  may  be  in  that  beautiful  poem,  its  ima- 
gery is  all  taken  from  natural  objects,  and  its 
excellency  lay  in  the  fidelity  and  appropriate- 
ness with  which  they  were  caught  from  the 
scenery  around.  It  is  certain  that  Lebanon 
was  a  frequent  resort  of  Solomon's,  when 
seeking  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state. 
Here  he  built  "  the  house  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon,"  a  costly  and  magnificent  structure, 
in  which  the  cedar,  which  grew  in  such 
abundance  on  these  mountains,  and  brought 
so  high  a  price  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  durability,  was  profusely  used.  In  his 
poetical  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  inspired  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets,  we  find  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  height,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty, 
the  fragrance,  the  cedars  and  the  snows  of 
Lebanon.  Lebanon  and  Carmel  are,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  by  the  muse  of  hallowed 
inspiration,  and  their  names  adorn  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  passages  of  holy  writ. 

These  mountains  still  abound  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  vegetable  products,  classi- 
fied one  above  another  in  successive  belts,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  temperature  of  different 
parts  of  the  range.  The  lowest  belt  is  cha- 
racterized by  its  heat  and  moisture.  The 
theremometer  there  sometimes  stands  at  100 
degrees  of  Farenheit ;  and  such  heat  raises 
much  vapour  from  the  adjacent  ocean,  which, 
settling  at  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  renders 
vegetation  there  peculiarly  rank  and  rapid. 
Higher  up,  we  come  to  a  second  belt,  resem- 
bling the  temperature  of  the  tropical  regions; 
and  here  there  is,  in  correspondence  with  it, 
a  ditferent  family  of  plants.  Thii  portion  of 
country  resembles  that  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
Another  thousand  feet  takes  you  in  tempera- 
ture to  the  middle  of  France,  and  a  thousand 
more  to  that  of  Normandy.  Ascend  another 
similar  space,  and  you  find  yourself  in  the 
climate  of  England.  You  see  oaks  and 
sycamores  over  your  head,  at  your  feet,  yel- 
low buttercups  and  ripe  blackberries  ;  while 
sparrows  and  other  birds,  long  familiar  to 
your  eyes  in  childhood,  bring  you  back  to 
the  scenes  of  home  and  the  days  of  boyish 
rambles.  Ascending  another  thousand  feet, 
you  get  to  a  region  of  Norway  firs ;  farther 
still,  to  that  of  lichens  and  mosses  only.  Here 
vegetation  has  reached  its  utmost  limits. 
Above,  you  come  first  to  the  belt  of  movable 
snow,  viz.  that  which  disappears  in  the  sum- 
mer. Lastly,  you  arrive  at  the  realms  of 
perpetual  snow.  Here  the  desolation  is  com- 
plete and  eternal,  unsoftened  by  the  breath  of 
spring,  and  on  which  the  summer  suns  dart 
their  beams  in  vain.  Towering  pinnacles  of 
thick  ribbed  ice  alone  receive  and  glint  back 
his  beams.  Thus  on  Mount  Lebanon  the 
wise  monarch  had  displayed  to  his  view  the 
book  of  nature  in  successive  pages,  and  here 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  delighted  student  , of 
the  varied  phases  of  her  unrivalled  beauty. 
Nor  did  he  consider  it  a  derogation  from  his 
regal  dignity  to  teach  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  became  the  inslructer  as  well  as 
ruler  of  his  people.   We  are  told  that  "  Solo- 


mon spake  of  all  things,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hysop  on  the  wall," — two 
wide  extremes,  between  which  lay  vast  fields 
of  useful  and  delightsome  knowledge. 


ARE  THESE  TRIFLES. 

"  Here  mama,"  says  a  little  girl,  oflTering, 
with  a  face  full  of  generosity,  a  bit  of  the 
small  tart  which  has  been  baked  for  her. 

"  Oh  no,  love,  mother  won't  take  your  tart ; 
eat  it  all  yourself;  now  George,  don't  be  so 
selfish  as  to  take  any." 

Does  not  this  give  the  impression  to  the 
child,  that  the  gratification  of  her  appetite  is 
a  greater  pleasure  than  the  exercise  of  gene- 
rosity and  kindness?  Children  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  selfishness  and  to  animal  indul- 
gences, and  one  great  object  of  education 
should  be  to  eradicate  this  tendency.  How 
much  we  ourselves  do  to  confirm  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  those  propensities  which  we 
mourn  over,  and  perhaps  impatiently  blame  in 
youth  and  manhood  ! 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  mo- 
ther to  say,  in  such  a  case  as  the  preceding, 
"  thank  you,  dear,  it's  a  nice  little  tart,  and 
tastes  better  to  mother  because  her  little 
daughter  gave  it  her.  Now  will  you  give  a 
piece  to  brother  George  ?  And  Sally,  too,  was 
kind  to  bake  it  for  you  ;  won't  you  carry  a 
piece  out  to  her?  The  child,  if  uniformly 
managed  in  this  way,  will  delight  to  find  her- 
self the  source  of  so  much  happiness,  and  wil! 
learn  to  feel  habitually,  that  a  pleasure  to  be 
really  enjoyed  must  be  shared  with  others. 
Even  if  some  little  alloy  of  vanity  mingles 
with  her  generosity,  the  evil  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  selfish  indulgence  ;  indeed,  I  see  no 
danger  of  her  vanity  being  excited,  unless  her 
attention  is  diverted  from  the  simple  pleasure 
of  exercising  kind  and  gentle  affections,  by 
injudicious  praise. 

"  Come,  Charles,  run  out  and  get  me  the 
broom." 

"  I  don't  want  to." 

"  I  have  got  a  piece  of  candy  for  a  good 
little  child." 

"  I  don't  want  any  candy  now." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then,  I  will  give  it  to 
Susan ;  Susan  will  fetch  the  broom  for  mo- 
ther." 

Susan  runs  to  fetch  the  broom  ;  but  now 
Charles  has  a  new  and  efficient  spring  of  ac- 
tion, and  he  runs  also.  They  re-enter  the 
parlour,  both  tugging  at  the  broom,  and  quar- 
relling with  each  other. 

"  You  shan't  have  the  candy,"  says  Charles, 
"  I  got  the  broom  first." 

"  But  you  didn't  go  when  I  told  you  to," 
replies  the  mother,  "  so  I  shall  give  the  candy 
to  Susan  ;  here  Susan,  dear,  take  it." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  in  which  child 
the  worst  feelings  are  excited  by  this  manage- 
ment. Both  are  led  to  consider  kindness  and 
obedience  to  their  mother  as  something  for 
which  they  must  pay  a  price.  Both  are 
stimulated  to  obedience  by  the  worst  motives, 
— a  desire  not  only  to  secure  a  pleasure  to 
themselves  but  to  deprive  each  other  of  it. 
And  the  reward  which  is  offered  them  is  ot 
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the  lowest  character :  a  selfish  indulgence  of 
the  appetite.  Susan  feels  a  certain  kind  ot" 
pleasure  ;  she  is  eating  candy,  and  her  hrolher 
cannot  have  any  :  how  far  the  two  feelings 
thus  cherished,  will  tend  to  make  her  an 
amiable  friend,  and  wife,  and  mother,  the 
reader  can  judge.  Charles  is  unhappy  :  not 
because  he  has  been  guilty  of  disobedience 
and  unkindness  to  his  mother,  but  because  he 
cannot  have  candy,  and  his  sister  has  some. 
His  heart  is  full  of  angry  and  malignant  feel- 
ing, and  he  would  gladly  revenge  himself  both 
upon  his  mother  and  sister,  if  he  dared. 

Let  us  not  call  these  daily  incidents  trifes. 
Thev  are  forming  the  characters  of  men  and 
women  ;  they  are  stamping  the  destinies  of 
immortal  beinsrs.  How  much  do  mothers  need 
to  read,  to  reflect,  and  to  seek  for  aid  from 
Him  who  has  in  a  special  manner  given  them 
the  charge,  "  feed  my  lambs." — Mothers' 
Monthly  Journal. 

For  "The  Friend." 
FAMILY  INSTRUCTION. 

While  reading  the  eighth  number  of  the 
present  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  my  atten- 
tion was  particularly  arrested  by  the  article 
headed,  "  George  Fox,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  Principles  taught  by  him."  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  in 
relation  to  that  great  man  ;  they  are  truly 
just,  and  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  useful 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  if 
allusions  were  more  frequently  made  to  his 
Christian  course,  and  untiring  devotedness  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
object,  however,  in  now  adverting  to  the 
article  in  question,  is  principally  with  the 
view  of  bringing  into  notice  the  tract  entitled 
"Gospel  Family  Order."  The  extracts  from 
it  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  are  inte- 
resting, calculated  to  excite  more  than  a 
mere  passing  desire  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  a  tract  written  on  so 
grave,  and  so  important  a  subject,  by  so  skil- 
ful a  hand.  Its  value  is  also  enhanced  by  its 
stating  the  concern  of  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety, on  a  subject  so  inseparable  from  our 
best  interest,  as  individuals,  and  our  safe 
standing  and  prosperity  as  a  portion  of  the 
universal  church,  as  is  the  proper  and  reli- 
gious government  of  families. 

"  These  words  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  thou  shall  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shall 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up,  and 
thou  shall  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates." 

If  such  unremitting  care  was  necessary  on 
the  part  of  Israel,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  the  statutes,  and  ordinances,  which  the 
Lord  had  given  them,  should  be  perpetuated 
— that  they  might  continue  to  be  a  "  Holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  who  had 
chosen  them  specially  for  himself,"  it  cannot 
surely  be  less  important  that  suitable  instru- 
mental means  should  be  diligently  and  faith- 
fully used,  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  these  means,  under 
Divine  direction,  cannot  well  be  naore  effi- 


ciently used  than  in  families.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  a  strong  Christian  feeling  and 
regard  for  the  rising  youth,  and  affectionate 
is  his  solicitude  that  they  may  "  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Thai  this 
may  he  their  happy  experience,  must  be  a 
subject  of  intense  interest  to  every  truly  reli- 
gious parent,  who  loves  his  children,  who  de- 
sires that  they  may  "  grow  up  as  plants  in 
their  youth,"  and  whose  prayers  are  for  the 
religious  Society  to  which  we  belong,  that  it 
may  become  more  and  more  a  living  and  spi- 
ritual body. 

It  must  surely  be  delightful  and  consoling 
to  such  a  parent,  under  a  sense  of  solemn  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  him,  to  endeavour 
through  holy  help  to  teach  his  children  how 
to  live,  and  how  to  die,  daily  to  have  his 
household  about  him  reverently  waiting,  after 
reading  a  suitable  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  otherwise,  for  a  blessing  from  Heaven 
on  his  feeble  but  sincere  efforts  for  the  good 
of  his  family.  Have  we  not  great  and  grate- 
ful reason  to  believe  that  the  prayers  humbly 
offered  by  such  parents  will  be  heard  aud  an- 
swered ;  for  when  we  cease  to  pray,  either 
mentally  or  vocally  as  the  Lord  shall  direct, 
we  cease  to  make  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life.  May  wc  not  cherish  the  hope,  that 
many  young  persons  who  are  blessed  with 
the  Christian  instruction  and  example  of 
godly  parents  will  in  after  lime  have  cause 
for  thankfulness  for  it,  and  that  from  "  early 
life  they  have  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
that  by  the  influence  of  Divine  grace  they 
will  be  strengthened  "  to  continue  in  the 
things  which  they  have  learned,  and  been 
assured  of;  knowing  of  whom  they  have 
learned  them," — even  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  sweet  effusions  of  his  blessed 
Spirit  upon  their  hearts. 

The  tract  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  essay,  we  presume  is  but  little  known, 
and  from  the  desire  that  its  usefulness  may 
be  increased,  we  would  suggest  to  the  writer 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  extracts, 
that  he  would  cause  the  whole  of  it  to  appear 
in  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend."  If  we  are  to 
take  the  extracts  as  a  sample  of  the  whole, 
he  will  be  richly  remunerated  for  the  labour 
of  doing  it.  Every  proper  aid  should  be  af- 
forded to  "  training  up  the  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go,"  and  if  such  aid  is  suit- 
ably embraced,  it  will  promote  the  religion  of 
our  holy  Redeemer,  and  connect  us  together 
in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond 
of  peace,  more  than  controversy,  strictures 
and  rejoinders,  which  are  already  too  com- 
mon in  the  Christian  community  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  church.  M.  R. 

12th  mo.  11th,  1838. 

From  the  United  Stales  Gazette. 
EXCURSION  TO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

Naples,  February  10,  1838. 
In  company  with  several  Philadelphians 
and  two  citizens  of  New  York,  I  set  out  this 
morning  for  a  visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  The 


morning  was  splendid  :  not  a  cloud  obscured 
the  sky,  and  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and 
warm,  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air 
as  moderate  as  a  fine  pure  day  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  rode  in  a  carriage  five  miles,  to 
the  village  of  Resina,  just  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius;  and  here  we  were  obliged  to  mount 
on  mules,  the  road  being  too  rough  and  the 
ascent  loo  great  for  a  carriage. 

The  hiring  of  mules  is  made  a  regular 
business  of  the  people  of  Resina ;  and  the 
spirited  competition  occasions  great  annoy- 
ance to  visitors,  who  are  surrounded,  the 
moment  they  enter  the  village,  by  at  least 
from  forty  to  fifty  of  these  noisy  Italians — 
all  anxious  to  be  engaged.  We  selected  a 
guide,  of  whom  we  had  some  knowledge,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  were  all  snugly 
mounted.  3Iounting  a  mule  and  riding  a 
mule  are,  however,  in  this  country,  quite 
difl'erent  things,  as  we  fully  experienced  this 
morning;  for,  with  a  single  exception,  all  of 
the  animals  refused  to  advance  a  step,  and 
for  ten  minutes  the  prospect  of  seeing  Vesu- 
vius was  exceedingly  gloomy.  During  this 
period  of  suspense,  our  guide  and  his  attend- 
ants, in  number  about  three  to  each  animal, 
were  by  no  means  idle.  On  the  contrary, 
each  one  hastily  provided  himself  with  a 
huge  knotted  club,  which  instruments  were 
most  dexterously  applied,  and  with  no  mean 
force,  to  the  backs  and  bones  of  the  poor 
beasts  in  the  most  murderous  manner  possi- 
ble. The  cruelly  was  shocking,  and,  despite 
our  remonstrance,  continued  until  the  animals 
began  to  move.  The  Italians  call  this  treat- 
ment coaxing,  and  it  really  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary, for  the  mules  are  so  well  accustomed 
to  it  that  they  will  scarcely  move  without  it. 
Added  to  this  demonstration  of  force  against 
the  poor  beasts,  were  the  shouts,  screams, 
and  vociferations  of  the  Italian  drivers,  and 
an  immense  crowd  of  Lazzero7>es,  whose  dis- 
cordant yelpings  almost  deafened  us.  The 
whole  scene  was  ludicrous  beyond  description. 

We  journeyed  on  the  mules  three  miles, 
during  which  we  overcame  some  sharp  ascents 
on  the  mountain.  The  mule  path  was  rough 
and  uneven,  and  principally  through  lava 
either  fine  as  ashes  or  in  jagged  lumps,  re- 
sembling pvmice  stones,  though  not  quite  so 
white.  Not  a  particle  of  the  mountain  in 
this  route  is  cultivated,  and  not  a  single  bush, 
and  scarcely  a  spear  of  grass,  is  visible — so 
general  is  the  desolation  caused  by  the  erup- 
tions of  the  crater.  Reaching  an  apparently 
almost  perpendicular  rise  in  the  mountain, 
we  were  obliged  to  descend  from  the  mules, 
and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  aided  by  walk- 
ing sticks. 

The  lady  of  our  party  was  seated  in  a 
chair,  with  poles,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
eight  men,  who,  four  at  a  time,  took  the  chair 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  progressed  slowly 
upwards.  The  ascent  was  exceedingly  fa- 
tiguing, and  nothing  short  of  the  expectation 
of  an  ample  reward,  in  the  crater  above, 
would  have  sufficed  to  keep  up  our  spirits. 
It  occupied  about  forty  minutes  of  the  most 
painful  exertion.  The  soil  on  the  mountain 
being  principally  ashes  and  loose  pumice 
stones  .our  feet  gave  way  at  every  step  ;  and. 
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but  for  our  walking  stick,  we  should  ever  and 
anon  have  been  down  on  our  faces.  To  our 
Italian  attendants,  this  ascent  appeared  to 
be  even  more  difficult  than  to  us  strangers. 
They  grunted,  groaned,  and  shouted,  alter- 
natelj',  the  entire  distance,  and  absolutely 
kept  us  in  a  laugh  the  whole  route  with  their 
complaints  of  excessive  fatigue.  With  them 
it  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  exaggerate  the 
labour  of  the  ascent,  as,  by  so  doing,  they 
hoped  to  claim  a  larger  reward. 

At  length  we  reached  the  top — and  here  a 
scene  opened,  such  as  cannot  well  be  de- 
scribed. The  summit  upon  which  we  stood 
was  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  the 
whole  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  the 
crater  of  former  eruptions.  The  surface, 
which  descended  all  around  towards  the 
crater,  was  completely  covered  with  pumice 
stones,  lava,  and  rough  stones  impregnated 
with  iron  and  sulphur,  lying  in  heaps,  some 
larger  and  some  smaller,  over  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Tremendous  chasms,  many  of  them 
four  and  five  feet  wide,  from  which  smoke 
was  constantly  issuing,  were  visible  in  every 
direction,  while,  in  places,  the  heaps  of  stones 
assumed  every  shade  of  colour,  from  an  iron 
black  to  a  bright  yellow.  The  leading  object 
of  interest  was,  however,  a  cone  or  hillock 
which  rose  up  in  the  centre  of  this  crater, 
from  which  streams  of  smoke,  and  loud  ex- 
plosions of  ashes,  stones,  and  flame,  were 
issuing  almost  every  minute.  This,  we  were 
told,  was  the  present  crater :  and  up  this 
hillock  we  resolved  to  ascend,  whatever  might 
be  the  hazard.  The  attempt  was  accordingly 
made,  and  successfully,  as  we  stopped  not 
until  we  had  reached  the  outer  rim  of  the 
hillock,  from  which,  lonking  down  into  the 
excavation,  every  minute  made  greater  by 
the  eruptions,  we  distinctly  saw  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  of  this  tremendous  and  appal- 
ling volcano.  As  near  as  I  can  judge,  the 
crater  was  about  one  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  bottom  of  which  very  nearly 
resembled  the  coal  fire  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  The  whole  was  a  mass  of  coals — 
some  of  a  bright  red,  and  others  of  a  dark 
black  colour — in  constant  agitation ;  tumbling 
and  rolling  about,  as  if  some  tremendous  in- 
fluence were  operating  from  below,  and  eject- 
ing constantly  streams  of  smoke,  and  flashes 
of  flame,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, as  to  render  our  breathing  extremely 
difficult. 

We  remained  in  this  situation,  the  stones 
and  lava  upon  which  we  were  standing  so  hot 
as  to  be  almost  unbearable,  about  twenty 
minutes,  perfectly  fascinated  by  the  appalling 
spectacle.  Splendid  eruptions,  preceded  by 
loud  reports,  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thun- 
der, and  accompanied  by  showers  of  ashes 
and  dead  lava,  were  taking  place  every 
minute ;  but  still  we  were  unwilling  to  leave, 
without  witnessing  the  still  grander  eruption 
of  which  these  frequent  ejections  of  ashes 
seemed  to  give  promise.  Nor  were  we  kept 
long  in  suspense.  While  proposing  to  descend, 
our  footsteps  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
renewal  of  the  rumbling  sound,  deeper  and 
stronger  than  usual,  and  increasing  gradually 
in  sharpness  and  intensity,  until  a  loud  and 


deafening  report,  and  an  explosion  which 
fairly  shook  the  mountain,  announced  that  our 
wishes  were  fully  gratified.  A  sheet  of  solid 
flame  shot  up  from  the  crater,  to  a  great 
height,  filled  with  red  hot  stones,  some  of 
which  were  larger  than  a  man's  head — and 
clouds  of  ashes  and  smoke  ascended  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  to  the  skies — but 
soon  falling,  nearly  perpendicularly,  almost 
covered  us  with  their  dust.  The  explosion 
was  like  the  bursting  of  a  gigantic  and  over- 
charged cannon — it  was  terrible  and  appall- 
ing— but  nevertheless  sublime  and  magnifi- 
cent, beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed.  For  a  moment,  we  felt  ourselves 
in  some  danger  from  the  falling  stones,  seve- 
ral of  which  struck  some  of  our  party  and 
scorched  their  clothing — but  even  in  the  midst 
of  this  peril,  we  could  not  think  of  retreating, 
until  the  eruption  was  fairly  over,  and  the 
crater  again  quiet. 

From  what  I  saw  of  Vesuvius,  I  can  very 
readily  imagine,  that  a  great  and  continued 
eruption,  must  be  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  awful  exhibitions  in  nature.  The  last 
explosion  of  this  character  was  in  August, 
1834,  when  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
formed  itself  into  an  immense  arch  of  fire, 
from  the  extremities  of  which  streams  of  lava 
ran  down,  slowly  and  grandly,  on  two  oppo- 
site sides.  Caldrons  of  steam,  and  enormous 
red  hot  stones,  were  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
said,  ejected  from  the  craters,  and  these  latter, 
in  falling,  shook  the  ground,  far  and  near — 
and  broke  into  myriads  of  stars — bright,  for 
the  moment,  as  the  sun  at  noon  day.  Several 
flourishing  vineyards  were  destroyed  by  this 
eruption. 

Having  fully  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we 
descended  the  hillock,  and  seating  ourselves 
on  a  pile  of  pumice  stones,  partook  of  the 
refreshments  we  had  brought  with  us.  This 
over,  we  enjoyed,  for  half  an  hour,  the  fine 
views  ofNaples — the  bay — and  adjacent  coun- 
try— afforded  from  this  elevation,  and  then 
descended,  through  ashes,  knee  deep,  to  the 
place  where  we  left  our  mules.  We  reached 
Naples  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  greatly 
fatigued,  but  delighted  with  our  excursion  to 
Vesuvius. 

Amount  of  British  Wealth. — The  amount  of 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
as  follows  :  Property  in  land,  £2,316,920,040; 
in  buildings,  £604,733,278 ;  in  funds,  banks, 
&c.,  £9.32,000,000  ;  in  canals,  railroads,  &c., 
£118,000,000;  making  a  grand  total  of 
£3,971,656,218,  or  about  $17,872,422,981. 

Hydrophobia. — Dr.  Foster,  late  of  Chel- 
tenham, has  published,  in  Belgium,  a  tract  on 
"  Canine  Pathology,"  with  a  view,  in  particu- 
lar, to  clear  away  what  he  regards  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  medical  world  respecting 
hydrophobia,  which  he  considers  that  he  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  rare  disease,  and  conse- 
quently often  alarms  the  world  unnecessarily, 
through  the  means  of  newspaper  paragraphs. 
He  has  also  made  some  curious  observations 
on  cases  of  neurosis  in  dogs,  and  has  given  a 
long  list  of  fancy  and  pet  dogs  which  had 
been  well  fed,  with  the  respective  longevity 


of  each,  compared  with  the  longevity  of  hardy 
shepherd's  dogs,  to  prove  that  high  feeding 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  premature  decay  of 
the  dog.  He  has  concluded  his  memoir  with 
the  biography  of  a  singular  dog  of  his  own, 
whose  instincts  and  affections  were  of  the 
highest  order  amongst  animals  of  the  canine 
race. — Lancet. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ON  THE   DEPARTED  YEAR. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  solemn  midnight  chrme  I  hear 

The  awful  dirg-e  of  an  expiring  year — 

With  still  small  voice,  like  conscience,  whispering  low, 

"  I  now  am  gone  the  road  thou  soon  shall  go," 

On  time's  swift  pinions  wafting  to  that  shore. 

Where  once  arrived,  they  can  return  no  more, 

There  are — that  hailed  thee  with  the  purest  glow. 

Whose  purple  tide  of  life  has  ceased  to  flow— 

Those  who  exulting  saw  thy  dawning  light, 

Enshrouded  in  the  grave's  unending  night. 

And  those  again  with  hopes  that  worldly  soared — 

Who  clung  to  earth,  and  seldom  sought  the  Lord — 

They  too  have  faded  from  this  transient  sphere. 

And  gone,  ere  thou  wert  fled,  departed  year. 

And  there  were  those  arrayed  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Whose  sparkling  eyes  are  closed  within  the  tomb; 

And  those  who  sighed  but  for  celestial  bliss,— 

Not  earth,  nor  all  its  joys  could  bind  to  this, — 

Have  found  a  mansion,  a  sweet  home  afar, 

'Bove  orb  of  night,  and  evening's  glistening  star — 

Are  now  arrived  on  that  celestial  shore 

Where  earth,  nor  death,  nor  aught  can  sever  more. 

In  the  fruition  of  eternal  joy 

Redeeming  love  the  theme  their  souls  employ. 


WILLIAM  AVILBERFORCE. 

The  "  Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  h\» 
son,"  contains  the  following  letter  from  the 
late  John  Wesley  to  Wilberforce,  urging  him 
to  renewed  and  unceasing  exertions  against 
Negro  Slavery.  They  are  probably  the  last 
words  he  ever  wrote,  for  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten on  his  death  bed,  the  day  before  he  sank 
into  a  lethargy  from  which  he  was  never 
aroused  : — 

February  24,  1791. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — Unless  divine  power  has 
raised  you  up  to  be  as  Aihanasius  contra  mun- 
dum,  I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through  your 
glorious  enterprise,  in  opposing  that  execrable 
villany  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion,  of 
England,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God 
has  raised  you  up  for  this  very  thing,  you 
will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and 
devils,  but  if  God  be  for  you,  who  can  be 
against  you?  Are  all  of  them  together  strong- 
er than  God  1  Oh  !  be  not  weary  of  well- 
doing. Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,  till  even  American  slavery, 
the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish 
away  before  it. — That  he  who  has  guided  you 
I  from  your  youth  up,  may  continue  to  strength- 
en you  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  servant- 

"  John  Wesley." 


A  second-hand  set  of  "  The  Friend,"  a 
good  as  new,  bound  in  a  good,  strong,  ant 
handsome  style,  (the  first  ten  volumes,)  for 
sale.  Enquire  of  Daniel  Cooledge,  374  Pearl 
street,  New  York. 
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For  "The  FrienJ." 

Conrinccmcnl  and  RcU^oiis  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  i^'  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  Icaring  the  national  estab- 
lished moile  ofirorship. 

iCoTitiimod  from  page  mVi 

Now  lot  this  plain  language,  both  before 
v^\^d  after,  written  no  doubt  at  the  same  time, 
determine  wheiiier  the  apostle  was  then  in  a 
carnal  unregonerate  state  or  not.  And  though 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  Not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained,  either  were  already  per- 
fect Phil.  iii.  10.  I  think  it  in  no  respect 
lavours  the  construction  many  put  upon  it, 
that  the  apostle  was  then  in  a  sinful  state; 
but  ratlior  makes  against  them,  as  it  plainly 
condemns  the  notion  of  being  perfectly  and 
for  ever  justified  by  mere  imputation,  and 
evinces  the  danger  of  sitting  down  at  ease, 
resting  satisfied  with  an  imaginary  justifica- 
tion. For  in  another  place,  speaking  of  the 
Christian  progress,  he  says,  though  he  did 
not  run  as  uncertainly,  or  fight  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air,  yet  he  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  under  his  body  and  bring  it  into  subjec- 
tion; or  there  was  a  danger,  notwithstanding 
he  had  preached  to  others,  of  his  being  still  a 
cast  away.  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  27.  Another  ob- 
jection is,  the  same  apostle  says,  "  By  grace 
ve  are  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast."  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 
In  answer  to  which,  I  believe  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  works  of  man, 
which  he  does  in  his  own  will  and  strength, 
and  those  works  which  are  wrought  of  God. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  rightly  knowing  this  dis- 
tinction that  people  cry  out  against  works,  as 
though  they  were  all  self-righteousness.  The 
works  of  man,  of  the  unrenewed  carnal  mind, 
yea  the  best  of  them,  are  as  filthy  rags ;  but 
I  think  there  should  be  a  great  care  not  to 
join  the  works  of  God  (those  which  he  work- 
eth  in  his  people)  with  man's  own  works; 
for  in  the  next  verse  the  apostle  says,  "  Ye 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  or- 
I  dained,  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  That 
it  is  by  grace,  I  believe,  no  real  Christian 
will  deny,  but  will,  with  humble  gratitude  in 
all  his  progress,  acknowledge  with  the  apostle, 
^'  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
1  Cor.  XV.  10.  This  grace  the  same  apostle 
declared,  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  (mark 
that,  not  to  any  particular  part)  and  teaches, 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world.  He  does  not  say  (it 
teaches)  we  must  continue  in  sin.  "  What," 
says  he  in  another  place,  "  shall  we  continue 
in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,  God  forbid." 
Rom.  vi.  1.  That  it  is  also  through  faith, 
who  will  deny?  for  "  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God."  Heb.  xi.  6.  But  the 
apostle  speaks  of  a  dead  faith,  James  ii.  17; 
of  a  faith  the  devils  have,  verse  19.  The 
true  faith,  he  says,  worketh  by  love,  Gal.  v.  6. 
purifieth  the  heart.  Acts  xv.  9.  and  over- 
cometh  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.  Now  what 
faith  have  those  who  say  they  are  "  tied 
and  bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins,  that 


they  are  miserable  sinners  having  no  health 
in  them,"  &c.  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit. 

Again,  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  upon 
the  earth  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  to  those 
whom  he  had  healed  of  their  diseases,  are 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  continuing  in  sin,  as 
"  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole,"  &:c.  But  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  those  to  whom  he  said  so  were 
completely  cured,  received  "  perfect  sound- 
ness;" and  I  believe  there  is  a  remnant  at 
this  day,  who  witness  the  same  works,  spi- 
ritually accomplished  by  the  powerful  opera- 
tion of  the  same  word  in  the  heart,  even  a 
being  made  whole,  a  being  healed  of  the  great 
disease  of  sin,  prefigured  by  the  various  cures 
performed  on  the  bodies  of  the  people. 

Once  more,  another  argument  adduced  is 
where  the  apostle  says,  "  If  we  say  we  have 
no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us."  1  John  i.  8.  But  a  due  attention 
to  what  follows  I  think  will  clearly  explain, 
that  the  apostle  does  not  favour  the  idea  that 
he  was  then  in  that  state ;  for  he  adds,  "  if 
we  say  we  have  not  sinned,"  plainly  alluding 
to  time  past,  and  continues,  "  if  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unright- 
eousness;"  and  as  all  unrighteousness  is  sin, 
chap.  v.  17,  they  who  are  cleansed  from  all, 
surely  can  have  none  remaining.  It  is  the 
sincere  desire  of  my  mind,  that  the  people 
would  consider  for  themselves,  and  not  take 
things  of  such  importance  upon  trust,  but  at- 
tend to  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  "  Let  every 
man  prove  his  own  work,  then  shall  he  have 
rejoicing  in  himself,  and  not  in  another,  for 
every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  Gal. 
vi.  4,  5.  "  Be  not  deceived,"  he  adds  just 
after,  "  God  is  not  mocked ;  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap,"  whatever 
be  his  opinion,  knowledge  or  faith.  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  though  he  had  all 
knowledge,  could  understand  all  mysteries, 
though  he  had  all  faith,  even  to  remove 
mountains,  yet  he  might  be  as  nothing,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2.  Therefore  it  might  be  well  to  have  a 
care  of  talking  so  highly  of  the  Scriptures, 
while  the  life  and  conversation  is  not  agree- 
able thereto;  and  remember  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  some  of  old,  "  Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ; 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me,  and 
ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life."  John  v.  39,  40.  From  which  it  appears, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention, 
that  those  who  had  the  Scriptures  and  valued 
them,  as  to  think  they  had  eternal  life  in 
them,  yet  they  would  not  come  unto  Christ, 
of  whom  they  testified  ;  and  "  who  was  and 
is  alone  the  life  as  well  as  the  light  of  men." 
John  i.  4.  Therefore  it  may  be  well  to  take 
care  of  putting  the  letter,  the  testimony,  the 
declaration,  concerning  an  object,  for  the  ob- 
ject itself ;  for  our  Lord  did  not  say  the 
Scriptures  is  the  way ;  but  "  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  John  xiv.  6. 
And  learn  the  difterence  between  the  letter, 
the  outward  word,  and  the  Word  that  was  in 
the  beginning,  John  i.  1,  before  the  Scrip- 


tures, "  The  Word  nigh  in  the  mouth,  and  in 
the  heart."  Rom.  x.  8.  "  Which  is  quick 
and  powerful,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
dividing  asunder  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  before  whom  all 
things  are  naked  and  open,"  Heb.  iv.  12 ; 
and  of  whom,  as  I  before  observed,  the  Scrip- 
tures testify;  and  without  whose  all-powerful 
aid  they  remain  a  dead  letter,  a  sealed  book. 
The  apostle  declared,  the  things  of  God  can 
only  be  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  1  Cor. 
ii.  11.  They  are  foolishness  to  the  natural 
man.  Therefore  I  think  we  should  be  care- 
ful how  we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  truths 
which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  by  our 
own  understandings;  but  rather  be  willing, 
as  the  apostle  recommends,  to  become  fools, 
that  we  may  be  truly  wise.    1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

I  would  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  those 
two  ordinances  or  ceremonies,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  they  are  called. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  as  practised  by 
those  I  more  particularly  address  myself  to, 
little  need  be  said;  as  sprinkling  infants  is 
not  even  an  imitation  of  true  baptism,  has  no 
relation  to  it  whatever,  nor  do  I  believe  there 
can  be  found  a  single  precept  or  example  for 
it  in  any  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  I  am 
well  persuaded  it  is,  like  many  other  things 
of  the  kind,  a  mere  popish  invention,  in  the 
times  of  darkness  and  apostacy,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  reality  ;  not  in  any  one  respect 
calculated  to  answer  any  good  purpose  what- 
ever. It  may  be  well  seriously  to  consider  a 
language  used  at  that  ceremony,  "  that  this 
child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body 
of  Christ's  church  ,"  and  in  the  catechism 
respecting  it,  that  "  he  is  therein  made  a 
member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Now 
let  every  considerate  person  solemnly  ask 
himself,  whether  he  believes  such  effects  are 
really  produced  by  it.  If  it  is  possible  that 
any  one  can  think  so,  his  ideas  of  regenera- 
tion, and  Christ's  church  also,  differ  very 
widely  from  mine. 

Let  it  be  considered  also,  what  people  are 
taught  to  promise  at  this  ceremony;  "To 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  to  keep  God's 
holy  will  and  commandments,  and  to  walk  in 
the  same  all  the  days  of  their  lives."  Are 
they  not  here  required  to  promise  what  is 
believed  and  confessed  to  bs  impossible  to 
perform?  for  surely  if  it  was  performed,  they 
would  not  be  "  miserable  sinners,  doing  what 
they  ought  not  to  do." 

That  baptism  is  necessary,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for  every  member  of  Christ's  church, 
I  fully  believe;  but  I  believe  no  application 
of  water,  even  when  rightly  imitated,  is  the 
one  true  baptism.  It  is  not  the  putting  away 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  which  is  all  outward 
elementary  water  can  do,  but  "  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,"  Matt.  iii.  11, 
even  a  being  baptized  in  the  name,  that  is 
nature,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ; 
thereby  experiencing  the  consuming  of  the 
earthly  part  in  themselves,  and  a  being 
cleansed  and  purified  from  all  filthiness  of 
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flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;  for  the  apostle  says,  "  As 
many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Clnist,"  Gal.  iii.  27.  not  imaginarily,  but 
really;  and  being  buried  with  him,  by  this 
spiritual  baptism  into  death,  even  a  death 
unto  sin :  that  "  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so 
ihey  also  will  walk  in  the  newness  of  life." 
Rom.  vi.  4.  And  again,  "  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are 
passed  away,  all  things  become  new,  and  all 
of  God,"  2  Cor.  v.  17  :  and  if  all  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  sin,  for  "  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
and  not  of  God."  1  John  iii.  8. 

With  respect  to  that  other  ceremony,  called 
the  Lord's  supper,  notwithstanding  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  deep  rooted  prejudice  in  favour  of 
it,  I  feel  no  discouragement ;  under  a  belief 
that  a  glorious  day  is  dawning,  when  clouds 
and  shadows,  signs  and  appearances,  shall 
give  place  to  reality,  to  the  pure  essential 
substance.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  mine 
own  mind  respecting  it,  and  will  endeavour 
to  give  my  reasons,  why  I  believe  it  is  not  of 
that  consequence  or  obligation  many  fix  upon 
it. 

That  our  Lord,  the  night  before  he  suffer- 
ed, took  bread  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  his 
disciples,  as  also  the  cup,  I  believe;  and  that 
he  said,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me ;  but 
that  he  enjoined  it  to  be  an  ordinance  I  can- 
not find.  I  presume  it  will  be  allowed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  feast  of  the  Jewish  passover,  as 
our  Lord  said,  "  With  desire,  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  passover  with  you,  before  I  suffer," 
Luke  xxii.  16.  and  which  was  a  remarkable 
type  or  figure  of  Christ,  who  was  the  very 
Paschal  Lamb,  the  substance  or  antitype 
itself.  That  the  bread  and  wine,  as  a  part  of 
the  passover,  represented  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  to  be  broken  and  shed  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  I  presume  will  also  be  allow- 
ed. Now  as  there  is  certainly  a  very  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified,  let  us  consider  a  little,  which  is  of 
most  consequence,  or  whether  both  are  of 
obligation.  I  expect  none  to  whom  I  address 
myself  will  deny,  that  Christ  was  and  is  really 
the  substance  and  antitype  of  every  type  and 
figure  under  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  dispensa- 
tion. This  then  being  one  of  those  figures 
representing  the  death  of  Christ,  the  sub- 
stance being  come,  the  type  fulfilled,  what 
need  of  the  shadow ;  why  not  give  place,  as 
others  are  acknowledged  to  do?  The  apostle, 
writing  to  some,  remarks,  "  As  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  1  Cor.  xi. 
26.  But  this  I  think,  by  no  means  implies 
that  it  was  an  enjoined  ordinance,  but  rather, 
that  those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  continued 
in  the  use  or  observance  of  the  Jewish  pass- 
over.  This  I  think,  cannot  appear  improbable, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  for  a  time  it  was 
taught  by  some  of  the  disciples,  that  "  it  was 
needful  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  keep  the 
law  of  Moses,"  Acts  xv.  5,  of  course  this 
among  the  rest.  Therefore  it  appears  to  me, 
that  they,  as  yet,  knew  not,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  is,  his  spi- 


ritual appearance  in  their  hearts;  an  infer- 
ence which  seems  to  be  continued  by  what  is 
recorded  of  some,  who  had  been  baptised 
with  John's  baptism,  that  is  of  water,  yet  had 
not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  were  an 
Holy  Ghost,  Acts  xix.  2.  the  promised  mode 
of  his  coming  again.  John  xvi.  7.  Again, 
the  apostle  says,  speaking  unto  wise  men,  no 
doubt  spiritually  wise,  "  the  cup  of  blessing 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?" 
1  Cor.  x.  15,  16.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
he  here  alludes  to  outward  bread  and  wine  ? 
for  if  he  did,  all  who  partake  of  that  cere- 
mony, let  them  be  who  they  may,  or  what 
they  may,  have  communion  with  Christ. 
Surely  that  would  be  joining  light  and  dark- 
ness, Christ  and  Belial,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness  together,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  same  apostle's  plain  declaration  to  the 
same  people.  2  Cor.  vi.  15.  He  says  again, 
"  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  cup  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  table  and  the  table  of  devils." 
1  Cor.  X.  20.  Now  it  is  very  obvious,  that 
any  can  partake  of  the  outward  bread  and 
wine;  therefore  that  cannot  be  the  cup  and 
table  of  the  Lord.  Again,  what  is  recorded 
of  the  disciples  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house.  Acts  ii.  24,  I  think  by  no  means  im- 
plies such  a  ceremony,  but  rather  a  social  way 
of  living  among  themselves;  as  it  is  said, 
they  had  all  things  common,  verse  44,  and, 
from  what  immediately  follows,  "•  did  eat 
their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,"  verse  46,  plainly  alluding  to  their  com- 
mon meals.  It  is  also,  1  think,  very  observ- 
able, that  when  the  apostles  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem,  to  consider  what  was  necessary 
to  be  enjoined  to  the  believing  Gentiles,  this 
ceremony  was  not  even  mentioned :  which 
had  it  been  necessary,  would  surely  not  have 
been  omitted,  considering  the  things  which 
were  then  enjoined ;  most  of  which  have 
since  been  laid  aside.  Acts  xv.  20.  But  our 
Lord's  own  words  appear  to  me  decidedly  to 
discountenance  the  outward  sign ;  as  where 
he  emphatically  calls  himself  the  "  Bread  of 
Life."  "  That  his  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
his  blood  drink  indeed,  and  that  whosoever 
ate  and  drank  it  had  eternal  life."  John  vi. 
54,  55,  &c.  And  to  reprove  their  carnal 
ideas  of  outward  eating  and  drinking,  verse 
52,  and  to  direct  their  minds  to  the  spiritual 
allusion,  he  adds,  "  What,  and  if  you  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before,"  verse  62,  how  will  ye  eat  him  then  ? 
not  in  outward  bread  and  wine,  "  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  (or  outward  food) 
profiteth  nothing."  v.  63, 

(To  be  continued.) 

Electricity  of  Wood. — M.  Ratt,  a  cabinet- 
maker, when  planing  wood,  remarked  that 
several  chips  manifested  electric  phenomena. 
By  means  of  an  electrometer  he  ascertained 
that  in  certain  species,  especially  those  of 
America,  the  electricity  was  positive,  while 
in  others  it  was  negative,  and  this  particu- 
larly characterises  the  French  woods. 


GEORGE  WITHY. 

A  Testimony  of  Wiltshire  Monthly  Meeting 
concer7iing  our  deceased  friend,  George 
Withy,  who  died  at  Mellesham,  the  '60tk 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  1837,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  Friends'"  burial  grovnd  at  the 
Friars,  Bristol,  the  6th  of  tenth  month, 
aged  seventy  four  years;  a  minister  forty- 
nine  years. 

We  desire  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  in  having 
removed  from  the  church  militant  this  our 
beloved  and  honoured  friend  ;  and  while  we 
seek  not  to  exalt  the  man,  we  would  magnify 
the  sufficiency  of  that  grace  which  enabled 
him,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to  main- 
tain an  unshaken  testimony  to  the  truth,  and 
by  his  Christian  example,  and  deep  expe- 
rience in  spiritual  things,  to  edify  those 
amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

George  Withy  was  born  in  Bristol,  the  7th 
of  seventh  month,  1763,  of  parents  not  of  our 
religious  Society.  When  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  was  taken  from  school,  and  worked 
at  his  father's  business;  by  which  he  was 
introduced  into  company  that  weakened  those 
religious  impressions,  with  which  his  mind  at 
this  early  season  was  visited,  and  he  entered 
deeply  into  many  of  the  vanities  and  vices  of 
youth.  In  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life 
he  writes :  "  I  often  felt  the  secret  convic- 
tions of  something  within,  that  I  was  con- 
vinced would,  if  fully  obeyed,  have  led  me 
into  the  paths  of  virtue ;  yet  I  did  violence 
thereto,  and  often  eluded  the  gentle  intima- 
tions of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  thus  striving  with 
me."  About  the  same  time  he  also  remarks : 
"  I  found  that  I  had  a  corrupt  heart,  from 
which  no  good  fruit  could  be  produced,  and 
that  I  never  could  be  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  peace  of  God's  children ;  but  as 
my  evil  heart  became  renewed,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  one  saving  baptism,  of  which 
John's  was  a  figure,  even  the  baptism  ol 
Him,  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  who  alone 
can  thoroughly  purge  the  floor  of  the  sinner's 
heart,  and  purify  it  from  the  defilements  of 
our  fallen  nature." 

He  frequented  for  some  time  the  meetings 
of  various  religious  denominations ;  but  felt 
that  however  painful  to  his  natural  inclina- 
tion, he  must  endure  the  cross  and  endeavour 
to  despise  the  shame,  and  openly  avow  to  the 
world  his  belief  in  the  principles  professed  by 
the  people  called  Quakers. 

In  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  and  first 
appeared  as  a  minister,  when  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1794,  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
continued  till  1805,  when  he  removed  his 
family  into  the  compass  of  Frenchay  meet- 
ing. In  1828,  he  became  a  member  of  this 
meeting,  and  resided  at  Melksham  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

In  the  relation  of  husband  and  parent  be 
was  affectionate  and  exemplary,  diligent  in 
his  attendance  of  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  and  carefully  encouraged,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  the  frequent  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    He  often  visited  those 
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to  whom  he  thought  he  could  suitably  ad- 
minister either  reproof  or  encouragement, 
and  was  a  useful  and  eriicient  member  of  civil 
society.  In  his  intercourse  with  persons  not 
in  profession  with  us,  though  he  faithfully 
supported  our  peculiar  principles,  his  zeal 
was  so  tempered  with  charity  that  he  was 
beloved  and  respected  by  those  who  did  not 
unite  in  his  religious  views. 

For  some  time  after  his  first  appearance 
in  the  ministry,  his  offerings  were  not  fre- 
quent ;  but  he  was  favoured  to  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  thus  became  eminently 
qualified  to  advocate  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness on  the  earth.  He  was  clear  and  sound 
in  doctrine,  very  careful  not  to  e.xceed  the 
openings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  while 
he  rebuked,  with  a  just  severity,  the  luke- 
warm and  inditlerent,  and  earnestly  incited  all 
,  to  greater  diligence,  he  was  often  the  means 
j    of  conveying  much  comfort  and  refreshment 

to  the  humble  and  drooping  mind. 
;        Our  dear  friend's  time  was  much  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  great  Master,  in  pro- 
;     claiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  both 
'     at  home  and  abroad,  on  which  account  he 
visited  most,  if  not  all,  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  England  and  Wales;  was  four  times  in  Ire- 
j    land;  once  in  Scotland;  in  1821  and  1822  paid 
an  extensive  visit  in  North  America.  He  was 
I    at  times  engaged  in  the  arduous  service  of 
1    visiting  families:  nor  were  his  labours  of  love 
i    confined  to  our  own  Society,  but  his  mind  was 
j    often  drawn  towards  professors  of  other  de- 
nominations, and  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  holding  meetings  with  them. 

The  low  state  of  religion  amongst  us  in 
many  places  often  greatly  discouraged  him  ; 
yet  on  his  return  from  one  of  his  journeys,  he 
remarks,  that  "  although  '  death  is  come  up 
into  our  windows,  and  is  entered  into  our 
palaces ;'  although  the  spirit  of  the  world 
hath  desolated  many  heretofore  pleasant  spots, 
%-et  I  do  fully  believe  in  the  unmerited  mercy 
of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  that,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  shall  yet  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satis- 
fied, and  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God  that  hath  dealt  wondrously  with  us." 

His  fervent  gospel  labours  were  continued 
as  long  as  bodily  strength  permitted  him  to 
exercise  his  gift,  and  the  retrospect  thereof 
was  often  a  source  of  peaceful  satisfaction  to 
his  mind,  yet  accompanied  with  humbling 
views  of  himself,  as  an  instrument,  which  is 
thus  feelingly  alluded  to  in  the  following  short 
extract  taken  from  his  memorandums.  "  In 
the  review  of  my  labours  in  the  gospel,  I  only 
feel  as  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  have  no- 
thing to  trust  to  or  lean  upon  but  the  free 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  expres- 
sions of  the  apostle  I  cordially  unite  with  : 
'  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

He  continued  unshaken  in  his  attachment 
to  the  principles  he  had  adopted  in  early  life, 
as  appears  by  the  following  remark,  made  to 
a  friend  a  short  time  before  his  decease : 
"  Should  any  persons  wish  to  know  what  my 
principles  are,  thou  mayest  tell  them  they 


are  in  unison  with  those  held  by  our  first 
Friends;  and  that  from  the  time  of  my  con- 
vincemcnt  to  the  present  day,  I  have  never 
felt  the  least  disposition  to  waver  from  them; 
and  the  longer  1  live,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  have  not  taken  up  a  false  rest, 
nor  settled  on  an  unsound  foundation."  And 
in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  addressed  to  a 
friend,  ho  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
manner :  "  I  remain  unmoved  in  all  points  of 
Christian  doctrine,  as  held  by  our  early 
Friends,  and  by  faithful  brethren  since  their 
time."  And  in  another:  "Should  I  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  thee,  I  now 
do  it  with  great  sincerity,  that  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  inward  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
to  man,  by  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
is  the  only  ground  of  hope  of  having  our 
understandings  opened  availingly  to  see  into 
the  mystery  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  It  is 
only  by  a  submission  to  this  inwardly  re- 
vealed will,  that  we  can  perceive  and  feel  the 
advantage  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  our 
dear  Redeemer,  on  Calvary's  mount,  where  I 
believe  he  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  and 
when  he  bowed  his  holy  head  and  said,  '  It  is 
finished,'  every  human  soul  was  placed  in  a 
salvable  condition." 

From  about  the  70th  year  of  his  age  the 
health  of  our  valuable  friend  began  perceptibly 
to  decline,  and  as  his  infirmities  increased  he 
was  subjected  to  great  bodily  sufiering ;  but 
being  able  continually  to  believe  in  the  love 
of  God  to  his  soul,  he  could  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  filial  submission,  "  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  The  progress 
of  infirmity  had  been  very  gradual  until  the 
20th  of  seventh  month,  1837,  when  an  attack 
of  diarrhcea  greatly  reduced  his  remaining 
strength.  His  conduct  under  affliction  was 
very  instructive ;  and  when  unable  to  leave 
his  house,  he  was  still  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, by  his  patient  endurance  of  pain 
and  sickness,  his  great  humility,  and  his 
many  lively  expressions  of  piety  and  resigna- 
tion. At  one  time  he  remarked,  "  I  have  not 
language  to  express  the  consolations  I  feel : 
death  has  lost  his  sting;  thanks  be  to  God 
which  giveth  me  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Again,  he  said,  "  My 
prospects  are  all  cheerful;  I  have  not  a  cloud 
in  my  path." 

After  alluding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family  connections,  he  said,  "  It 
is  hard  to  part  from  them,  but  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord  is  far  better.  I  have  great 
joy  and  peace  in  believing  that  I  shall  be 
saved,  through  the  adorable  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour."  Afterwards,  be- 
ing in  great  pain,  he  acknowledged  that  in 
his  sufferings  he  had  abundant  consolation; 
and  this  expression  often  dwelt  on  his  lips, 
and  filled  his  heart  with  holy  triumph,  "  The 
eternal  God  is  my  refuge,  and  underneath 
are  the  everlasting  arms." 

Such  was  the  peaceful  tranquillity,  the 
unclouded  assurance,  the  holy  joy,  with  which 
this  our  dear  friend  awaited  the  final  close. 
On  sixth  day,  the  29th  of  ninth  month,  on 
taking  leave  of  a  relation,  ho  said,  "  Though 
1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 


death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  the  Lord  is 
with  me,  his  rod  and  his  staff  they  comfort 
me."  This  was  the  last  expression  indicative 
of  his  state  of  mind.  At  a  quarter  before  12 
o'clock,  on  the  following  day,  he  quietly  de- 
parted ;  and  is,  we  fully  believe,  through 
Divine  mercy,  united  to  those  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  Wiltshire 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Melksham,  the 
21st  day  of  second  month,  1838. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  men  and 
women  Friends.] 

Read  and  approved  in  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  held 
at  Melksham,  the  27th  of  the  third  month, 
1838,  and  signed  on  its  behalf. 

Joseph  Davies, 


Caroline  Bowley, 


CIRCULAR. 


}  Clerks. 


In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  queries  subjoined,  the  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  earnestly  request  that 
answers  may  be  forwarded  early  in  the  third 
month  from  all  the  auxiliaries.  Where  it  is 
not  practicable,  from  the  scattered  situation 
of  the  members  in  many  country  places  or 
from  other  causes,  to  institute  new  enquiries, 
so  as  to  answer  all  the  queries  with  accuracy 
for  the  current  year,  it  is  desirable  that  such 
information  as  can  be  given  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  respective  associations,  may  not 
be  withheld  ;  for,  though  full  reports  would 
better  enable  the  managers  of  the  parent  in- 
stitution to  look  after  and  provide  for  the 
various  wants  of  Friends  as  far  as  ability  may 
be  furnished,  a  general  account  of  each  auxi- 
liary, such  as  their  committee  of  correspon- 
dence or  secretary  may  be  able  to  give,  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  no  answer  at  all. 
As  funds  are  much  needed  to  enable  the 
managers  to  meet  their  various  engagements, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  auxiliaries  will  afford  such 
pecuniary  aid  as  their  circumstances  and  con- 
dition will  admit  of  towards  the  promotion  of 
the  good  cause  in  which  we  have  embarked  ; 
and  especially  where  there  is  any  thing  due, 
on  account,  to  the  depository,  such  balances  as 
can  be  conveniently  paid  would  be  acceptable 
and  opportune.  VVe  are  pleased  in  observing 
from  the  agent's  reports,  that  a  few  auxiliaries, 
whose  means  are  more  than  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  within  their 
own  limits,  continue  to  send  us  their  surplus, 
for  the  supply  of  their  brethren  in  other 
places.  May  they  be  encouraged  thus  to 
manifest  their  interest  in  the  cause,  in  being 
so  essentially  nuxiliary  to  the  beneficial  ope- 
ration of  the  Bible  association. 

John  Paul. 

Thomas  Evaks. 

Isaac  Collins. 
Philada.  \st  mo.  IQth,  1839. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Association,  since  its 
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otitablisluiiciit,  and  how  many  during  the  past 

•J.  What  nimibcr  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association,  since  its 
commencement,  and  how  many  within  the 
past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonginnf  to  the  Association,  and 
what  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside 
within  its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  duly  supplied  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  copy  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise 
to  Friends  within  your  limits? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Present  horrors  and  extent  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  extracted  from  pamphlets  enti- 
tled, "  No.  I  and  11,  The  Foreign  Slave 
Trade. — A  brief  Account  of  its  State  and 
the  Treaties  and  Laws  relating  thereto,  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. — January,  1838." 
Hatchard. 

Her  majesty's  commissioners  at  Sierra 
Leone,  have  estimated  the  number  of  slaves 
carried  off  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
at  80,000  per  annum ;  the  greater  part  from 
Whydah,  Bonny,  Old  and  New  Calabar,  and 
other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  It  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin  alone,  from  forty  to  fifty  slave  ves- 
sels, capable  of  carrying  20,000  negroes,  have 
been  lying  in,  and  off,  the  different  rivers  at 
one  time.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the  principal 
slave  marts  are  Quilimana  and  Mozambique. 
Last  autumn,  H.  M.  S.  Leveret  found  lying  at 
the  former  place,  slave  vessels  capable  of 
carrying  away  3000  slaves ;  and  at  'Mozam- 
bique 10,000  slaves  were  reported  to  be  ready 
for  embarkation,  and  sixteen  slave  vessels  of 
from  300  to  900  tons  burthen,  were  then 
lying  in  port,  ready  to  receive  them  ;  these 
enormous  exportations  going  on  at  one  time, 
say  in  one  quarter  of  a  year,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  we  should  be  taking  a  low  estimate, 
if  we  were  to  state  the  number  of  negroes 
carried  from  the  Eastern  coast,  at  half  the 
number  taken  from  the  Western,  namely  at 
40,000.  Such  an  estimate  would  give  a  total 
of  120,000  per  annum.  From  this  statement, 
which  we  believe  to  be  considerably  below 
the  number  actually  shipped  off,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  in  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  England  washed  her  hands 
of  this  blood-stained  traffic,  not  less  than 
3,600,000  human  beings  have  been  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  and  plunged  into  the  most 
hopeless  misery.  But  this  is  not  all ; — all 
African  travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  for  every  negro  put  on  ship-board,  from 
five  to  ten  lives  are  sacrificed ;  if  we  take 
them  at  six  only,  in  the  period  we  have  named 
(and  we  have  fixed  upon  it,  because  during 
the  greater  portion  of  that  time,  the  trade  has 


been  an  illegal  one)  it  shows,  that  no  less  than 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION,  TWO  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND of  our  fellow-creatures,  (a  number 
greater  than  the  total  population  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom)  have  either  perished 
on  the  plains  of  Africa,  or  on  the  ocean,  or 
have  been  carried  to  interminable  bondage  ; 
and  if  Texas  should  be  annexed  to  America, 
the  number  in  the  next  thirty  years  will  be 
enormously  increased,  unless  a  great  change 
be  effected. 

We  will  not  now  speak  of  the  dreadful  suf- 
ferings inflicted  on  them  during  the  march  to 
the  coast,  and  we  will  only  glance  at  those  of 
the  middle  passage.  Capt.  Hayes,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  thus  describes  them  : — 

"  The  men  are  chained  in  pairs,  and  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  intended  so  to  remain  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  their  fetters  are  not 
locked,  but  riveted  by  a  blacksmith  ;  and  as 
deaths  are  frequently  occurring,  living  men  are 
often  for  a  length  of  time  confined  to  dead 
bodies.  I  have  now  an  officer  on  board  the 
Dryad,  who,  on  examining  one  of  these  slave 
vessels,  found  not  only  living  men  chained  to 
dead  bodies,  but  the  latter  in  a  putrid  state." 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  what  is  at  this 
very  moment  occurring  in  the  holds  of  the 
fleets  of  ships  sailing  on  the  Atlantic,  under 
the  flags  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Brazil, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Banners  of 
America  ; — but  suppose  a  ship,  not  protected 
by  the  American  flag,  falls  in  with  a  British 
cruiser,  authorised  to  capture  slavers,  and 
there  appears  a  chance  of  her  success,  what 
then  is  in  many  cases  the  fate  which  awaits 
the  wretched  negro  ?    Read  the  answer ! 

"  La  Jeune  Estelle,  being  chased  by  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser,  enclosed  twelve  negroes  in  casks, 
and  threw  them  overboard.  In  1831,  the 
Black  Joke  and  Fair  Rosamond  fell  in  with 
the  Hercules  and  Regule,  two  slave  vessels, 
off  the  Bonny  River :  on  perceiving  the 
cruisers,  they  attempted  to  regain  the  port, 
and  pitched  overboard  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred human  beings  chained  together,  before 
they  were  captured ; — from  the  abundance  of 
sharks  in  the  river,  their  track  was  literally 
a  blood-stained  one."  The  slaver  not  only 
does  this,  but  glories  in  it;  the  first  words 
uttered  by  the  captain  of  the  Maria  Isabella, 
seized  by  Lieutenant  Rose,  were,  "  that  if  he 
had  seen  the  man-of-war  in  chase  an  hour 
sooner,  he  would  have  thrown  every  slave  in 
his  vessel  overboard,  as  he  was  fully  insured." 
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It  has  repeatedly  fallen  in  our  way  to 
speak  a  word  in  favour  of  the  interesting 
concern,  the  infant  school  for  coloured  child- 
ren, in  Gaskill  street,  and  we  have  reason  to 
know,  not  altogether  without  good  effect. 
Through  the  medium  of  a  communication 
from  one  of  the  estimable  managers  of  that 
institution,  we  are  induced  again  to  refer  to 
the  subject.  She  remarks,  "  The  number  of 
children  now  suffering  for  want  of  shoes,  ren- 
ders a  call  on  the  benevolent  feelings  of  our 


friends  absolutely  necessary.  Clothing  has 
generally  been  supplied  for  them  by  their 
kind  benefactor  Samuel  Emlen,  of  Burling- 
ton, who  has  usually  on  the  return  of  the  new 
year  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  a 
sum  of  money  to  furnish  shoes  and  other  gar- 
ments. With  his  death  that  resource  has 
failed ;  and  the  number  of  children  belonging 
to  the  school,  destitute  of  shoes,  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  on  them."  To  show  how  desir- 
ous are  the  parents  that  the  children  should 
attend,  the  communication  adds,  "  The  mo- 
ther of  two  of  them  carries  alternately  her 
children  a  number  of  squares,  though  one  of 
them  is  quite  a  large  girl,  for  they  neither  of 
them  have  shoes." 

We  have  thus  transcribed  from  the  com- 
munication of  our  friend,  as  being  more  to 
the  purpose  of  this  appeal  than  any  thing  we 
could  say,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  will 
be  effectual  in  its  action  upon  the  liberal 
minded,  and  that  the  requisite  means  will  be 
speedily  supplied. 

Articles  of  the  kind  referred  to,  or  con- 
tributions in  money  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  C.  Davidson,  Walnut  street  below  Eleventh, 
or  by  S.  H.  Yarnall,  No.  22,  South  Twelfth 
street. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  the  31st  instant,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
Friends'  Reading  Room,  Apple-tree  alley. 

1st  mo.  22d,  1839. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Friend,  of  good  literary  and  mathemati- 
cal attainments,  is  wanted  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment of  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School, 
Ohio.  Apply  to  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  of 
this  city,  or  to  Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  Smith- 
field,  Ohio. 

WANTED,  an  apprentice  to  the  Bricklay- 
ing Business.  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  would  be  preferred.  Apply  at  this 
office. 


Died,  on  the  morning:  of  the  10th  instant,  Saixv 
Ann  K.  wife  of  George  V.  Bacon,  of  this  city,  after  a 
long  and  very  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  pa- 
tience. Her  numerous  friends  and  relatives  have  con- 
solation in  the  persuasion  that  her  afflictions  were 
meicifully  sanctified  to  her.  A  very  short  time  before 
the  close,  while  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  upon 
her  breathing,  which  seemed  to  threaten  speedy  disso- 
lution, one  of  her  sisters  entering  the  room,  she  ap- 
peared  desirous  to  convince  her  that  she  had  not  mis- 
placed her  trust,  exclaiming,  which  she  did  with 
difficulty,  "  Jesus  Christ,  my  hope,  niy  confidence ;  he 
is  the  only  Saviour.  But  he  is  all  sufficient.  In  Him 
is  my  trust." 

 on  first  day  night,  the  13th  instant,  Abrahabi 

HiLVARD,  of  this  city,  in  the  68lh  year  of  his  age. 

 on  third  day  morning,  the  15th  inst.,  Abigail, 

relict  of  the  late  Aaron  Musgrave,  of  this  city,  in  the 
74th  year  of  her  age. 

 at  his  residence,  in  Gloucester  county,  New 

Jersey,  on  the  14th  of  the  twelfth  month  last,  Joshua 
Lord,  a  member  and  elder  of  Woodbury  Particular 
Meeting,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
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PHILADELVHIA. 
Dialogue  bcftreen  a  Father  and  Son. 

AGRICULTURE  AXD  HUSBANDRY. 

We  insert  the  following  dialogue  from  that 
i  useful  monthly  publication,  "  The  Farmers' 
I  Cabinet chiefly  for  the  sake  of  our  country 
i  readers,  who  may  probably  draw  from  it  some 
!  hints  that  mav  be  turned  to  good  account, 
i  But  having  derived  entertainment  from  the 
1  perusal  ourselves,  who  are  not  farmers,  we 
I  feel  assured  that  our  readers  generally  will 
I  find  attraction  in  it,  as  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
hhe  habits,  thrift,  and  economy  of  an  interest- 
i  ing  little  island. 

FranJi.  I  have  been  reading  the  history  of 
ithe  island  of  Jersey.  That  must  be  a  beau- 
itiful  spot ;  and  if  the  observation  be  correct, 
ithat  high  rents  make  good  farmers,  they  must 
|be  first  rate,  that's  certain  : — $25  an  acre 
'rent  must  make  good  managers  too — their 
■Hushandry  must  be  equal  to  their  Agriculture. 

Father.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  definition  of  the  terms,  Agricul- 
i  ure  and  Husbandry. 

Frank.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  did  not  re- 
nember,  that  Agriculture  is  the  art  of  raising 
,;rops:  Husbandry,  the  art  of  preserving  and 
■xpending  them. 

i  Father.  Very  well :  and  now  for  some  ac- 
ount  of  both,  as  they  are  practised  in  that 
School  of  Industry,  as  it  might  very  properly 
e  termed.  My  observations  re  the  result  of  | 
ve  years'  residence,  during  which  I  had  the 
appiness  of  enjoying  friendly  communication 
•ith  many  of  the  first  agriculturists  in  the 
iland. 

Frank.  I  have  heard  that  many  of  their 
irms  are  not  more  than  a  few  acres,  and 
)met\mes  consist  of  one  field  only  :  how  do 
ley  contrive  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence 
om  so  small  a  quantity  of  land  ? 

Father.  Generally  speaking,  by  selling 
leir  produce  and  living  upon  the  refuse, 
hey  eat  very  little  animal  food,  a  standing 
sh  with  the  poorer  sort  being  cabbage 
aves  cut  small  and  boiled  in  water ;  and 
hen  done  enough,  hog's  lard  is  added,  and  it 

then  eaten  with  bread  made  of  barley  and 
leat  flower.    All  their  farms  are  small.  My 

St  introduction  was  to  the  largest  farmer  in 


a  whole  parish,  who  occupied  thirty-six  acres 
only  ;  he  did  not  conceive  that  any  man  could 
possibly  manage  more  ;  and  when  my  friend 
told  him  I  had  known  farms  of  1000  acres,  he 
replied,  "  Oh,  he  mistakes,  he  means  100?" 
As  you  say,  many  of  their  farms  consist  of  one 
field  only,  yet  upon  this  they  contrive  to  raise 
almost  all  the  different  crops;  first  a  strip  of 
wheat,  another  of  barley,  and  another  of  oats  ; 
always  one  of  parsneps  and  the  English  bran, 
mixed:  then  their  indispensable  potato  crop, 
with  beans  planted  at  wide  intervals;  a  strip 
of  clover  or  hay,  for  their  next  year's  wheat 
tilth,  and  present  keep  of  the  cow;  and  some- 
times a  small  patch  of  Lucerne.  Their  gar- 
dens yield  them  vegetables,  amongst  which  is 
the  Jersey  kail,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  throwing  out  broad  leaves, 
which  they  strip  during  the  whole  summer, 
and  these  are  fed  to  the  cow,  to  the  pigs,  to 
the  weaning  calf,  and  to  themselves,  indiscri- 
minately ;  the  quantity  of  food  which  they 
yield  is  truly  astonishing,  and  it  is  peculiar  to 
them  to  flourish  about  as  well  under  the  shade 
of  trees  as  in  the  open  ground — a  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  the  whole  island  might  also 
be  considered  one  vast  apple  orchard,  from 
which  an  incredible  quantity  of  cider  is  made 
for  exportation. 

A  great  part  of  their  wheat  is  sold  at  the 
market,  in  measures  called  cabots,  containing 
about  half  a  bushel  each  ;  and  they  have  a 
very  simple  way  of  separating  the  finest  por- 
tion of  the  crop  for  this  purpose,  which  is,  by 
taking  every  little  sheaf,  and  giving  it.  a  few 
strokes  on  a  barrel  lying  on  its  side;  these 
sheafs  are  then  laid  by,  to  be  clean  threshed 
by  the  flail  at  some  future  time,  and  this  is 
always  done  by  lamp  light,  during  the  winter 
evenings!  This  inferior  wheat,  mixed  with 
barley,  furnishes  their  own  bread.  The  beans 
and  oats  are  ground  together,  and  fed  to  their 
fatting  hogs  ;  they  are  at  first  fed  with  pars- 
neps in  their  raw  state;  afterwards  these  are 
boiled  and  mixed  with  bran,  and  then  comes 
the  finish  of  oats  and  beans.  Their  pork  is 
generally  sold  at  the  market,  the  head,  feet, 
entrails,  and  lard,  being  kept  for  home  con- 
sumption. Their  potatoes  supply  them  with 
a  great  portion  of  their  food,  as  also  the  cow, 
pigs  and  poultry  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  these 
are  sold  for  exportation,  to  the  Brazils,  as 
well  as  to  England,  as  they  are  noted  for  their 
excellence. 

But  what  they  most  value  themselves  upon 
is,  the  management  of  the  milch  cow ;  she  is 
the  darling  of  the  family,  and  no  wonder,  for 
upon  her  they  seem  to  depend  for  life  and 
breath  and  all  things,  and  if  ever  the  Jersey- 
men  become  idolaters,  they  will  assuredly 
worship  the  milch  cow. 

Frank.  I  have  heard  that  those  little  cows 


which  are  called  Alderneys,  are  brought  from 
the  island  of  Jersey,  and  that  none  are  allowed 
to  be  exported  without  a  printed  certificate, 
describing  age  and  colour,  by  whom  bred,  and 
to  whom  sold,  and  that  all  this  is  attested  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  who  signs  the  document. 

Father.  All  this  is  true;  and  by  these 
means  they  have  preserved  the  breed  pure 
and  unmixed,  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  them  :  it  is  hardly  credible  what  a  great 
number  of  these  cows  arc  exported  to  Eng- 
land every  year,  where,  if  they  are  very 
handsome,  they  bring  great  prices.  They  are 
a  most  valuable  breed  for  the  dairy,  and  as- 
tonishing accounts  of  their  produce  of  butter 
is  well  attested — two,  on  high  keep,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  gave  nineteen 
pounds  of  butter  each  per  week  !  Every  far- 
mer, therefore,  rears  a  heifer  every  year  for 
the  English  market,  and  this  system,  alone, 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  a  fortune  to 
many  a  poor  man  in  that  place,  where,  if  a 
man  has  more  than  he  expends,  he  is  account- 
ed rich;  and  this  is  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term  riches — not  what  a  man  spends,  but 
what  he  saves. 

Their  agriculture,  too,  is  excellent :  they 
never  fallow,  nor  do  they  ever  sow  wheat 
but  in  the  spring,  and  yet,  while  the  average 
of  this  crop  for  Devonshire  is  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre  only,  and  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twenty-one  bushels,  the  average  for  Jersey  is 
thirty-seven  !  Their  average  crop  of  potatoes 
is  29,077  lbs.  per  acre,  and  of  a  quality  su- 
perior to  all  others:  but  this  superiority  in 
quantity  and  quality  is  owing,  first,  to  their 
excellent  soil,  and  then  to  their  system  of 
spade  labour,  and  after  that  to  the  culture  be- 
stowed by  their  plough,  which,  although 
heavy  and  awkward  in  appearance,  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  their  fine  deep 
soils. 

Their  chief  wheat  tilth  is  hay  land,  or 
clover  stubble;  this  is  skim  ploughed  late  in 
the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter;  early  in 
the  spring  it  is  well  harrowed,  and  upon  this 
is  spread  dung  or  compost,  or  the  ashes  of 
sea  weed,  and  it  is  then  turned  down  by  a 
very  shallow  furrow,  the  plough,  on  repass- 
ing, taking  a  deeper  furrow  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  turning  it  upon  it ;  thus 
the  land  is,  properly  speaking,  trenched  ;  and 
upon  this  is  sown  wheat,  throe  and  a  hiilf 
bushels  per  acre,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
seed,  but  as  there  is  not  time  for  it  to  tiller 
or  spread,  as  winter  sown  wheat  is  expected 
to  do,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  very  thickly.  I 
have  nowhere  seen  crops  of  wheat  so  thick 
and  free  from  blight,  which  I  attribute  to 
sowing  on  a  highly  manured  seed  bed,  the 
crop  coming  up  and  growing  away  so  rapidly 
as  to  defy  the  ordinary  cold  blasts  of  spring. 
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I  have  known  the  cro[)  ripe  in  little  more 
than  tlirce  months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
even  with  wheat  of  the  common  red  ami 
white  species;  while  the  kind  known  as  the 
French  tres  mois,  (three  months,)  the  real 
triticiim  ccstivum,  is  often  cut  in  that  time. 
I  should  say,  in  Jersey  they  never  turn  down 
whole  surfaces,  but  skim  plough  them,  let 
them  lie  for  a  time,  well  harrow  the  sod,  and 
turn  it  down,  either  by  a  shallow  or  a  thicker 
furrow  :  but  this  mode  would  be  impracticable 
by  any  but  such  a  plough  as  the  one  they 
use,  the  fen  or  wing  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  mould  plate,  and  cuts  to  the  width  of 
fourteen  inches ;  the  whole  instrument  being 
very  heavy. 

As  they  keep  a  large  stock  of  cows  and 
calves  during  the  winter,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  provided  with  food  for  them ; 
and  their  management  for  a  full  crop  of  tur- 
nips is  excellent:  immediately  on  carrying 
their  first  crop  of  clover  hay,  they  skim  plough 
the  land,  harrow  the  sod,  dress  it  with  com- 
post, and  turn  it  in  as  above  described,  and 
sow  turnip  seed  broadcast ;  and  I  have  never 
witnessed  finer  crops :  they  are  partial  to 
the  tankard  species,  which  come  to  an  amaz- 
ing size.  Thus,  in  exchange  for  a  precarious 
second  crop  of  clover,  they  secure  a  mountain 
of  roots,  for  the  support  of  their  stock  during 
the  whole  of  winter,  and  the  land  is  in  the 
finest  order  for  a  spring  crop,  always  wheat, 
often  seeded  with  clover. 

Frank.  The  large  quantities  of  sea  weed, 
or  braik,  as  it  is  called  in  the  history,  must 
add  amazingly  to  their  stock  of  manure,  with- 
out adding  at  all  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  a 
lamentable  evil,  where  much  stable  and  barn 
yard  manure  is  used  ;  I  should  suppose  they 
would  also  be  lasting  in  their  effects. 

Father.  The  sea  braik,  as  well  as  the 
ashes  from  it,  are  in  universal  request ;  but 
their  effects  are  exhausted  the  first  year; 
there  are,  however,  inexhaustible  supplies ; 
not  a  storm  arises,  but  the  shores  are  covered 
with  them,  rolled  into  heaps,  in  some  places 
as  large  as  their  carts.  A  great  many  fami- 
lies residing  on  the  sea  shores,  obtain  a  living 
merely  by  drying  and  burning  them  for  their 
ashes,  which  they  exchange  with  the  farmers 
for  wheat  and  barley.  But  the  chief  supply 
is  obtained  from  the  rocks,  with  which  the 
island  is  entirely  surrounded  :  these  are  not 
permitted  to  be  cut  oi'tener  than  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  autumn;  the  precise  time 
being  declared  publicly  in  open  court,  and 
then  the  period  is  limited  to  a  few  days  only, 
during  which  time,  however,  all  is  hurry  and 
bustle ;  every  horse  and  cart  is  put  into  re- 
.  quisition,  and  thousands  of  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  rush  towards  the  sea; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  spring  cutting, 
every  meadow  is  covered  with  the  black 
weeds,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  ara- 
ble land ;  and  if  rain  falls  immediately,  they 
dissolve  into  a  jelly-like  substance,  and  wash 
away  ;  if  no  rain  falls,  however,  they  dry  up, 
and  are  then  raked  off",  to  be  burnt  for  their 
ashes;  in  either  case  the  effect  is  instanta- 
neous, the  grass  grows  remarkably  quick,  nor 
is  it  so  liable  to  be  afl^ected  by  a  season  of 
drought ;  its  quality  too  partakes  of  the  nature 


of  that  from  salt  marshes.  On  their  arable 
land,  these  weeds  are  immediately  ploughed 
in,  by  means  of  their  fine  plough,  which  turns 
the  land  topsy  turvy,  and  oats  and  barley,  and 
other  crops,  are  sown  on  a  soil  which,  every 
morning,  for  a  long  time  after,  is  found  reek- 
ing like  a  hot  bed,  occasioned  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  sea  weed. 

The  autumn  cutting  is  used  chiefly  as  fuel 
for  the  winter,  being  dried  and  stacked  near 
the  house  for  that  purpose;  the  ashes  being 
carefully  preserved  in  some  dry  place,  for  the 
wheat  crop  in  the  spring. 

Frank.  I  have  heard  that  meat,  smoked 
with  sea  weed,  acquires  a  very  peculiar 
flavour,  very  unlike  that  cured  by  the  smoke 
of  wood,  and  that  it  is  much  sooner  cured,  a 
few  days  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Father.  It  is  true,  and  this  difference 
might,  in  a  measure,  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  alkali  from  sea  weed  and  all 
other  marine  plants,  is  soda,  while  that  from 
wood,  and  all  land  vegetables,  is  potash  ; 
they  also  contain  much  animal  matter,  as 
well  as  marine  salt ;  certain  it  is,  the  smoke 
which  arises  during  their  combustion,  is  much 
more  pungent  than  that  arising  from  the  burn- 
ing of  wood. 

Perhaps  the  Island  of  Jersey  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  spots  in  Europe  ;  its  climate,  too, 
is  proverbially  healthy,  although  it  has  the 
character  of  being  very  moist,  many  persons 
declaring  that  it  rains  there  300  days  in  the 
year;  these  rains  are,  however,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  nights,  the  succeeding  days  being 
bright  and  sunny.  This  circumstance  has, 
however,  compelled  them  to  adopt  a  peculiar 
mode  of  management  in  the  saving  of  their 
crops,  which  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  in 
many  other  places :  none  of  their  grain  is 
permitted  to  lie  abroad  after  it  is  cut,  even 
for  a  single  night ;  it  is  carefully  tied  in 
sheaves,  and  is  built  up  into  small  stacks  in 
the  field,  every  evening,  so  much  as  has  been 
cut  during  the  day;  and  here  it  is  permitted 
to  remain  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,/vhen  it  is 
removed  to  the  barn ;  they,  however,  adopt 
the  same  mode  with  their  hay,  which  is  im- 
proper, for  the  removal  of  these  stacks  puts 
a  stop  to  the  fermentation  of  the  hay,  and  is 
highly  detrimental  to  its  quality. 

Frank.  I  have  heard  that  in  Jersey  there 
are  no  taxes ;  that  their  own  magistrates 
frame  the  laws,  and  that  the  government  is 
independent  of  England — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
little  republic ! 

Father.  In  some  respects  it  is.  Much  that 
relates  to  it  is  peculiar  and  extremely  inte- 
resting, and  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  renewing 
the  conversation  at  some  future  opportunity. 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  practise  what  we 
preach ;  we  must  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  J.  P. 

The  value  of  green  vegelahles  as  manurt  was  strik- 
ingly proved  by  me  in  the  spring  of  1833.  I  had  a 
trench  opened  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  sis  sets  of 
potatoes ;  under  three  of  these  sets  I  placed  green 
cabbage  leaves;  but  the  other  three  had  nothing  but 
the  soil.  When  the  crop  was  dug  up,  the  plants  over 
the  cabbage  leaves  yielded  about  double  the  produce  of 
the  others.  J.  D.  Parkes. 

Dartfort  Nursery,  January,  1834. 


POPERY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
The  article  below,  which  we  take  from  the 
New  York  Observer,  while  it  exposes  the 
hatred  of  the  bishop  and  priests  of  Quito  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  interest- 
ing for  the  indications  it  furnishes  of  the 
dawn  of  more  enlightened  views  among  the 
people  there. 

We  copy  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
the  following  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quito,  and  his  priests,  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  under  the  tuition  of  Protestants  in  that 
city.  The  liberal  course  of  President  Roca- 
fuerte,  on  this  occasion,  was  what  we  were 
prepared  to  expect  from  all  that  we  had 
learned  of  his  character  during  his  residence 
in  this  country. 

A  well  educated  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  I.  W.  Wheelwright,  went  to  South 
America  some  five  years  since,  as  an  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  After  spending 
a  year  in  Chili  and  Peru,  he  went  to  Ecuador, 
where  he  met  President  Rocafuerte,  and  was 
induced  to  commence  a  school  at  Quito.  Be- 
sides instructing  boys,  and  a  class  of  young 
priests  in  Greek,  he  established  a  school  for 
girls,  a  rare  thing  in  that  country.  In  all 
these  schools  he  used  the  Spanish  New  Tes- 
tament, more  or  less,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  priests,  pupils  and  the  civil  authorities. 
Eventually,  however,  it  seems  that  the  priest- 
hood became  alarmed  lest  the  Bible  should, 
affect  them  disadvantageously,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly raised  a  charge  against  Mr.  W.  of  at- 
tempting to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism. 
The  Bishop  of  Quito  on  the  8th  Febr  uary  last, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Bishop's  Palace,  Quito,  Feb.  8,  1838. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, it  devolves  upon  the  bishops  to  take  cognizance  of 
matters  of  faith, — wiiich  sacred  deposite  is  confided  to 
them  as  pastors  appointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  rule 
the  church  of  God,  decide  controversies,  and  inculcate 
sound  doctrine.  In  this  character,  hovpever  unworthy, 
I  cannot  fail  to  guard  against  encroachments  upon  the 
catholic  religion  within  my  diocese, — it  being  the 
highest  good  of  man,  upon  which  his  eternal  welfare 
and  his  dearest  interests  depend. 

Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  this  object  than  that  the 
business  of  teaching  should  be  confided  to  those  who 
are  enemies  of  that  religion,  and  who  will  spare  no 
pains  to  weaken  its  belief,  especially  in  that  tender  age 
which  has  the  flexibility  of  wax  to  receive  impressions, 
and  the  solidity  of  bronze  to  retain  them. 

It  is  proved  by  the  annexed  testimony,  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Wheelright,  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  holy 
Roman  catholic  church,  has  promoted  the  general 
reading  of  the  Bible  without  notes,  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  has  circulated  a  tract,  entitled  "  A  Few 
Words  to  the  Wise,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  to  be  understood  accord 
ing  to  men's  private  judgment,  and  not  according  t( 
the  exposition  made  by  the  holy  fathers,  as  saith  Fathei 
Scio  in  his  original  work.  He  has  also  put  into  thi 
hands  of  children  two  tracts  of  fictitious  narrative,  one 
entitled  the  "Swiss  Village  Woman,"  and  the  othei 
the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  which  kad  to  the  capita 
errors  of  protestantism. 

The  accompanying  papers  impugn  these  perniciou 
maxims,  and  will  convince  the  supreme  governmcn 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Bibles  and  tracts  alluded  tc 
ought  to  be  prevented.  They  will  also  inflame  its 
to  cut  up  by  the  roots  this  crying  enormity.  God  pre 
serve  your  excellency.       Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Quito. 
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To  this  letter  the  minister  of  the  interior 
replied,  that  he  had  submitted  the  same  to 
the  president,  Gen.  Rocafuerle;  that  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  bislicp  was  not  re- 
garded as  proving  the  ciiarge  brought  against 
Mr.  Wiieelwright  of  dogmatising,  but  only 
that  in  private  conversation  he  had  expressed 
his  individual  opinions  relative  to  the  reli- 
gious system  which  he  professed,  and  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  sustained  by  the  law  of  '-2v!d 
Aug.  18"J1,  which  guarantees  to  foreigners 
residing  in  the  republic,  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  belief,  provided  they  respect  the  re- 
ligioQ.  id  the  country  :  That  while  the  presi- 
dent life  reived,  in  fulfilment  of  his  duties, 
to  sustain  the  holy  religion  he  professed,  and 
not  permit  it  to  suffer  the  least  detriment,  he 
did  not  at  present  perceive  any  plausible  rea- 
son for  the  process  which  had  been  com- 
menced against  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  dropped.  In  regard  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  some  other 
publications  of  the  societies  bearing  that  name, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  show  the  propriety 
of  reading  that  sacred  book  without  the  ex- 
position of  the  holy  fathers,  and  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  published  in  London,  i.  e.  with 
the  omission  of  several  books,  [the  Apocry- 
pha,] the  president  directed  Mr.  Wheelwright 
to  cease  distributing  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  president  expressed  his  special  displeasure 
at  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Promotor  Fiscal  of  the  bishoprick,  in  publish- 
ing and  sending  to  the  different  provinces, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  or  any 
other  authority,  a  manifesto  relating  to  this 
affair,  with  a  view  to  alarm  the  public;  "an 
offence,"  says  the  minister,,  "  which  his  ex- 
cellency will  not  permit  to  be  repealed,  in  any 
manner,  or  under  any  pretext." 

The  Gaceta  del  Ecuador,  in  which  we  find 
the  above  documents,  contains  also  a  very 
complimentary  notice  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
from  the  Director  General  of  Common  Schools, 
and  another  from  the  mothers  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  misses  attending  his  school.  In 
both  he  is  vindicated  from  the  charge  brought 
against  him  of  attempting  to  make  proselytes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  kindest  feelings  are 
expressed  towards  him,  as  well  as  a  strong 
desire  that  he  should  continue  to  prosecute  his 
useful  labours  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Ladies  School.  The  editor  of  the  Gaceta 
reiterates  the  same  sentiments,  and  is  very 
severe  upon  the  bishop  and  the  priests  for 
the  course  they  had  pursued  in  the  matter. 

An  examination  of  the  school  of  young 
ladies  took  place  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th 
of  March,  (two  or  three  weeks  after  the  bishop 
presented  his  complaint  to  the  government), 
and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
including  the  chief  officers  of  government. 
The  spectacle  is  represented  to  have  been 
extremely  gratifying,  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  remarkable.  At  the  close  of  the 
examination.  President  Roeafuerte  expressed 
himself  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  For  tlieir  progress  in  intelligence  and  merit,  the 
fair  sex  are  much  indel>led  lo  the  very  worthy  and  vir. 
luous  Mr.  Wheelwright;  and  I  take  the  more  pleasure 
in  thus  publicly  rendering  liim  my  cordial  thanks  foi 
the  important  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Ecua 


ich 


has  been  the  victim  of  persecu- 
ps,  by  an  indiscreet  zeal,  wliich, 


altluuigl.  ..r 
of  bliMci  Idl 

In  every  e|i(icli,    knowledge  and  virtue  have^  been 

death  by'^lhe  Ignorant  and  fanatical  of  the  Athenians: 
the  lirst  Clirislians  were  put  in  chains  by  the  salcllitcs 
of  iiiii)eri;il  tyranny  ;  and  Galileo  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  inijuisitors  of  Rome.  But  it  is  a  source  of 
consolulinn  thai  virtue  triumphs  at  last,  and  is  the  more 
resplendent  for  the  ordeal  of  persecution  through  which 
it  has  passed.  Such  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Wiieelwright. 
Art.  107  of  the  Constitution,  arid  the  law  of  22d  Aug. 
182I,afl'ord  guarantees  to  all  strangers  who  may  come 
among  us,  of  whatever  nation  or  sect  they  may  be ;  and 
provided  they  respect  our  usages  and  customs,  it  mai- 
lers little  in  a  legal  sense,  wliether  they  are  Jews, 
Turks,  Chinese,  or  Egyptians.  The  executive,  faithful 
to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  will  do  justice  to  all ;  will 
know  how  to  preserve  Christianity  in  its  purity  ;  will 
render  the  most  profound  liotnage  to  the  evangelical 
'irtues  of  the  worthy  minister  of  the  altar;  but  will 
ilso  possess  sufficient  firmness  and  energy  to  repress 
ind  punish  the  mad  attempts  of  hypocrisy,  ambition 
ind  avarice,  cloaked  under  the  sacied  mantle  of  reli- 
rion.  It  belongs  exclusively  lo  the  civil  authority  to 
:uperintend  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  the  govern- 
nent,  lo  fullil  a  duty  of  so  much  importance,  has  con- 
fided the  general  direction  of  the  schools  to  an  enlight- 
ened jurist,  who,  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  religion 
and  long  experience,  unites  all  the  intelligence  and 
learning  of  the  day.  The  mothers,  with  that  exquisite 
nsibility  which  belongs  lo  their  sex — with  that  in- 
nctive  delicacy  which  is  unknown  to  many  of  our 
literati,  have  shown  the  lively  interest  which  they  take 
in  the  education  of  their  daughters,  and  have  known 
how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  instruction  and  the 
instructor.  They  have  addressed  an  application  to  the 
government,  requesting  it  lo  sustain  and  protect  this 
most  useful  establishment,  and  their  wishes  will  be 
complied  with.  The  education  of  the  fair  sex,  not- 
withstanding  the  obstacles  which  may  be  thrown  in  its 
way,  will  advance  with  the  noble,  majestic  march  of 
the  age  in  which 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we 
have  seen  a  letter  from  Quito,  of  Oct.  10th, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Mr.  Wheelwright 
still  retained  his  station,  although  encounter- 
ing bitter  opposition  from  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  lead- 
ing men  in  the  community,  and  many  mothers 
continued  to  treat  him  with  distinguished 
kindness  and  respect.  His  school,  at  the  date 
of  the  letter,  comprised  about  100  male  and 
100  female  pupils. 

For  "Tiie  Fri( 
EDini  LOVELL. 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints,"  whatever  may  be  the 
manner  in  which  they  pass  to  the  heavenly 
inheritance.  When,  however,  the  death  of 
these  is  caused  by  shipwreck,  and  when  none 
of  the  attendant  circumstances  have  trans- 
pired, as  in  the  case  of  the  dear  Friend  whom 
this  brief  memorial  is  designed  to  hold  up  to 
view,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  wander,  and  lo 
conjecture  circumstances  which  may  not  have 
occurred.  It  is  consoling  to  remark  that  the 
extracts  from  her  letters,  which  follow,  evince 
her  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of 
time,  and  fervently  engaged  to  have  her  day" 
work  done  in  the  day  time;  and  we  know  that 
she  was  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  compas- 
sions fail  not,  and  whose  providential  care 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head.  Meanwhile 
we  ought  all  to  be  admonished  by  this  affect 


in^  occurrence  to  be  daily  engaged  in  making 
preparation  for  our  final  change.  "  Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 

Edith  Lovell,  was  born  in  Bristol,  England, 
in  the  year  1741,  and  was  educated  in  the 
national  way  of  worship,  which  she  attended 
until  about  the  24th  year  of  her  age,  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord,  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy, 
in  a  silent  meeting,  to  open  her  understand- 
ing, and  convince  her  of  the  truth  as  professed 
by  us ;  and  as  she  continued  obedient  to  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  she  expe- 
rienced a  growth  therein,  and  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  her 
relations  and  acquaintances,  she  was  enabled 
to  bear  the  cross  and  despise  the  shame. 

In  the  year  1767,  she  first  appeared  as  a 
ninister.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  this  en- 
;agement  her  communications  were  short 
and  not  frequent,  yet  they  were  satisfactory 
to  her  friends,  and  her  solid  deportment  in 
time  of  silence  evinced  that  her  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  great  Minister  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, being  careful  not  to  move  without  his 
putting  forth.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  even 
when  under  bodily  weakness,  and  lamented 
the  deficiency  which  appeared  in  others  in 
these  respects,  particularly  on  week  days. 
She  was  deeply  concerned  to  bring  up  her 
children  in  plainness  and  moderation,  being 
an  example  herself  therein,  endeavouring  to 
be  more  in  substance  than  in  show. 

On  the  5th  of  ninth  month,  1781,  she  set 
out  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  having  obtained  a  certificate 
of  the  unity  of  her  friends  with  her  prospect. 
In  a  letter  to  her  husband,  commenced  at 
Holyhead  the  7th  of  ninth  month,  and  finished 
at  Dublin  the  9th,  she  says,  "  I  feel  thankful- 
ness raised  in  my  heart  to  the  great  Shepherd 
and  Carer  for  his  little  ones ;  I  feel  an  evi- 
dence that  I  am  in  my  proper  allotment." 
She  found  a  family  visit  in  progress  at  Dublin, 
and  felt  her  mind  engaged  to  unite  in  it,  and 
she  remarked  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  con- 
cerning this  engagement,  that  in  it  "  mouth, 
wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance  were  given,  to 
my  humble  admiration.  I  feel  daily  that  sup- 
port to  be  near  that  hath  strengthened  me, 
and  humbly  trust  it  will  be  mercifully  con- 
tinued." 

In  another  letter  to  her  husband,  she  says, 
"  I  have  with  thankfulness  to  acknowledge 
[that]  the  Great  Master  hath  been  with  us, 
that  the  merciful,  bountiful  Giver  of  all  good 
still  continues  to  be  with  me  in  this  very 
arduous  business,  and  those  that  join  in  it 
being  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  we  have 
been  cemented  together  in  labour.  O  !  the 
deep  travail  of  soul,  the  sympathy  of  spirit 
that  was  felt,  centreing  in  the  deeps,  bring- 
ing forth  out  of  the  treasury  things  new  and 
old.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  marvellous 
in  my  eyes." 

In  another,  she  says,  "  Thou  mayest  rest 
satisfied  that  nothing  will  detain  me  in  this 
kingdom  longer  than  I  can  help,  for,  alas ! 
what  but  close  bapli.sms  to  pass  through,  go- 
ing weeping  and  trembling  from  house  to 
house ;  and  was  it  not  for  the  merciful  supply 
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of  abundant  consolation  in  private  retirement 
I  could  not  possibly  wade  along;  but  the 
Lord  hath  said,  '  I  will  not  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee.'  I  desire  thou  inayest  be  made 
easy  on  my  account,  hoping  and  believing  the 
Lord  cares  for  me,  under  whose  wing  I  came 
to  trust,  whether  [for]  life  or  death." 

Whilst  at  Dublin,  being  under  a  weighty 
concern  to  visit  Cork,  she  says,  "  I  have  felt 
great  peace  since  I  gave  up  to  go,  and  pray 
I  may  be  preserved  every  way."  In  a  letter 
from  Cork,  she  says,  I  often  draw  you  [as] 
all  before  me,  but  find  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  not  only  on  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 
but  on  all  pleasant  pictures.  I  dare  not  in- 
dulge myself.  O  !  he  is  a  pure  holy  Being 
we  have  to  do  with;  may  I  be  more  devoted 
to  his  cause.  What  do  I  owe  him?  What 
do  I  not  owe  him?  Husband  and  children  are 
all  his;  all  are  in  his  most  holy  hand;  my 
life  he  can  take  in  a  moment." 

In  her  last  letter  from  Cork,  she  says,  "  1 
have  now  completed  the  family  visit,  [and] 
hope  thou  wilt  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  as  1 
trust  that  Almighty  arm  which  hath  been 
with  me  will  continue  a  safeguard  through 
ail.  And  after  all  should  my  great  Master  be 
pleased  to  favour  with  a  reward,  and  might  I 
ask  what  I  would  have,  it  would  be  this  one 
thing,  a  double  portion  of  humility.  I  know 
not  any  thing  I  dread  more  than  spiritual 
pride,  exaltation  of  spirit.  If  any  good  be 
done,  to  him  be  the  praise  and  the  glory;  let 
his  own  works  do  it  to  all  eternity,  saith  my 
soul.    My  mind  feels  peaceful  and  easy." 

It  is  not  known  that  any  thing  was  heard 
of  the  vessel  after  she  embarked.  The  pre- 
ceding extracts  from  her  letters  portray  a 
state  of  mind  which  must  have  alleviated 
the  afflictions  of  her  surviving  relatives  and 
friends,  producing  the  conviction  that  she 
was  in  readiness, "  her  loins  girt  about,  her 
lamp  burning,  and  she  herself  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  her  Lord."  This  brief  memorial 
may  appropriately  close  with  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Elizabeth  Shackleton  to  her  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Grubb,  dated  Ballitore,  1st 
month  18th,  1782,  which  is  introduced  to 
show  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  a 
valuable  cotemporary  by  the  intelligence  of 
her  loss.  "  This  dismal  news,  the  shipwreck 
of  Edith  Lovell  and  Joseph  Sparrow,  has  af- 
fected me  so  much  that  it  is  seldom  out  of 
my  thoughts  while  awake.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  judge  for  what  cause  it  was  permitted. 
Edith  was  a  near  and  dear  friend,  in  the  prime 
of  life  for  public  service,  a  humble,  devoted 
servant,  the  mother  of  a  number  of  small 
children,  whom  she  appeared  qualified  to 
educate  in  the  way  they  should  go." 


For"  The  Friend." 

A  FEW  thoi:giits.  no.  2. 

It  is  said  that  George  Fox,  "  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  in  consequence  of  the  impressions 
he  had  received,  believed  himself  called  upon 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  and  devote  him- 
self to  religion  ;  and  from  ^643  to  1646  he 
appears  to  have  given  himself  to  meditation 
and  prayer.  His  trials  and  exercises  of  mind 
continued;  he  fasted  much,  and  with  no  com- 


panion but  his  Bible  often  walked  abroad  in 
solitary  places  till  night  came  on  :  even  dur- 
ing the  night  he  frequently  thus  spent  his 
time  in  solitude  and  retirement  from  the 
world ;  and  was  prepared  in  this  state  of 
seclusion  to  preach  the  gospel,  or,  to  use 
his  own  expressions,  '  Declare  the  truth  to 
others.'  " 

How  few  are  there,  in  these  evil  days,  who 
so  unreservedly  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  their  dear  Redeemer !  Selfishness 
has  too  much  place  with  us.  The  love  of  the 
world  and  the  things  of  it,  have  far  more  in- 
fluence in  our  hearts,  than  the  love  of  Him 
who  said,  "  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate 
not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and 
his  own  life,  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
Oh  !  if  there  was  more  of  this  devotedness, 
this  giving  up  all  to  follow  him,  what  a  dif- 
ferent people  would  we  be.  If  fathers  and 
mothers  evinced  in  their  lives  and  coversation, 
that  their  affections  were  set  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  below,  that  their  chief  de- 
sire for  their  children  was  that  they  might 
become  the  disciples  of  a  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour,  and  heirs  of  a  glorious  immortality, 
what  a  powerful  effect  would  such  conduct 
have  upon  the  youth  amongst  us.  Then  we 
might  indeed  hope,  that  there  would  be  raised 
up  "judges  as  at  the  first  and  counsellors  as 
at  the  beginning."  Should  we  not  oftener 
see,  one  here  and  another  there,  even  in  their 
youthful  days,  frequently  retiring  from  the 
world  and  its  concerns,  giving  themselves  to 
meditation  and  prayer,  thus  experiencing  a 
preparation,  in  the  Lord's  time,  as  George 
Fox  did,  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God? 
But  before  they  would  be  qualified  for  this 
important  service,  many  would  be  the  exer- 
cises and  deep  baptisms  through  which  they 
must  pass.  They  must  not  hasten  the  work, 
but  patiently  abide  all  the  turnings  and  over- 
turnings  of  the  Lord's  hand  upon  them. 

Ate  we  not  in  danger,  in  this  day  of 
boasted  liberty  and  ease,  of  thinking  that 
all  these  deep  baptisms  and  exercises  of 
spirit  are  not  so  needful  as  formerly  to  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a  true  Chris- 
tian. So  I  have  feared,  but  so  I  believe  not. 
What  was  needful  once,  still  continues  to  be. 
Truth  is  and  ever  will  be  the  same.  It 
changes  not  in  the  least  degree.  The  bap- 
tisms and  deep  provings,  that  our  early 
Friends  underwent,  not  only  before,  but  after 
they  were  called  to  the  ministry,  still  are 
and  will  be  the  portion  of  all  those  who  are 
rightly  anointed  to  that  awful  and  important 
service. 


SECOND  MONTH,  2,  1839. 


A  storm,  attended  with  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances, occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  a  few  days 
since.  From  extreme  cold,  the  weather  abruptly 
changed  lo  very  warm  for  the  season,  and  a  heavy 
rain  commencing  on  the  evening  of  the  95th  ult.  con- 
tinued all  night  and  the  next  morning.  A  consider- 
able body  of  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the  rapid  melt- 
ino;  of  which,  together  with  the  rain,  occasioned  a  v^ist 
accumulation  of  water.    This  could  not  penetrate  the 


earth,  owing  to  its  frozen  state  of  the  surface;  conse- 
quenlly,  the  streams  were  in  a  short  time  greatly 
swelled,  and  in  the  Schuylkill  a  freshet  was  caused 
which,  probablv,  is  without  a  parallel  for  the  damage 
that  ensued  on'  that  river.  The  water  rose  very  sud- 
denly about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
and  continued  to  increase  till  after  midnight,  when  it 
was  ten  feet  higher  than  its  ordinary  level,  being  equal 
to  the  great  freshet  of  1798,  and  exceeding  by  two  feet 
any  that  has  occurred  since.  The  destruction  and  loss 
of  property  thus  occasioned  is  very  extensive,  consist- 
ing of  buildings,  boats,  cord  wood,  lumber  of  various 
kinds,  flour,  &C.&C.  The  floating  bridge  at  Gray's 
Ferry  was  entirely  swept  away,  and  lodging  against 
the  new  stone  bridge  recently  erected  by  the  Pliiiadef- 
phia  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  obstructed  the 
passage  of  the  ice  and  other  materials  ftoattng  down, 
so  as  to  form  a  dam,  which  finally  gave  way  and  car- 
ried with  it  two  spans,  about  two  hundred  feet,  of  the 
bridge.  The  tops  of  the  two  piers  were  also  swept  oflf. 
The  foundations  of  the  piers  are  uninjured. 

It  is  also  already  known  that  several  human  lives 
were  lost ;  and  it  isfeared  that  we  shall  hear  of  more. 
The  total  amount  of  damage  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate, 
and  it  is  likely  that  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  from  the 
interior.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  further  detail  at 
present,  but  we  may  again  recur  to  the  subject. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
second  day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee  room,  Arch  street. 
The  members  of  both  branches  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Sec'ry. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mu.  29Ui,  1839. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Friend,  of  good  literary  and  mathemati- 
cal attainments,  is  wanted  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment of  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School, 
Ohio.  Apply  to  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  of 
this  city,  or  to  Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  Smith- 
field,  Ohio. 


Died  of  paralysis,  on  the  2d  ult.  in  the  59th  year  of 
her  age,  at  her  residence  in  Harford  county,  Maryland, 
Elizabeth  Cook,  an  esteemed  elder  and  member  of 
Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Enfeebled  by  disease 
for  several  years  previous  to  her  death,  she  nevertheless 
manifested  a  lively  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  reli- 
gious society,  being  diligent  in  attendance  of  meetings 
when  able,  apparently  much  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
Although  her  bodily  sufferings  were  great,  towards  the 
close  of  her  days  she  was  favoured  to  show  forth  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  lo 
rejoice  in  her  Saviour, — some  of  her  latest  expressions 
being,  bless  the  Lord  !  glory,  glory  I  halleluia,  halleluia ! 

 at  his  residence,  near  Girard  college,  on  the 

I7th  ult.,  John  Hallowell,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  As  president  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently 
on  the  bench  of  the  District  court,  he  sustained  the 
character  of  an  upright  and  conscientious  judge.  His 
religious  views  were  in  consonance  with  those  held  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
from  his  birth,  and  to  whose  principles  he  remained 
strongly  attached.  After  his  retirement  from  public 
office,  he  became  increasingly  attentive  to  what  true 
wisdom  determines  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  all 
— a  prepnration  for  a  never-ending  existence.  As  the 
lamp  of  life  began  to  flicker,  his  hopes  seemed  bright- 
est, and  with  an  apparent  consciousness  that  the  happy 
moment  of  his  release  vi-as  at  hand,  and  after  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  those  present,  he  laid  calmly  for  a 
brief  space  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven,  and  then 
breathed  out  his  life  without  a  struggle. 

 at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  in  Albion,  Me., 

the  2d  of  first  month,  Mary  Gifford,  in  the  40th  year 
of  her  age,  after  a  long  and  lingering  confinement, 
which  she  bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  and  has  left  the  consoling 
belief  that  her  purified  spirit  has  ascended  to  the  realms 
of  everlasting  bliss. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Conriiicement  and  Religious  Progress  of 
John  SfHilding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  leaci»g  the  national  estab- 
lished mode  of  worship. 

I  believe  there  are  ainoni;  tlmsc  wiioin  I 
address  myself  to,  such  as  aio  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  this  spiritual  coniniuiiion,  and  are 
truly  desirous  to  partake  thereof'.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  wound  any  of  these.  I  do  ten- 
derlv  salute  them,  and  feel  a  degree  of  unity 
with  the  least  appearance  of  the  true  seed  of 
the  kingdom  :  I  would  not  hurt  the  least  plant 
of  the  Lord's  own  right  hand  planting.  How- 
ever some  little  dilTerences  may  appear,  yet 
let  me  say  to  these  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
unity,  as  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  but  a 
sign  or  token,  why  is  this  continued,  when 
others  of  equal  authority  and  obligation  are 
dispensed  with  !  For  instance,  that  of  circum- 
cision, which  our  Lord  submitted  to,  Luke  ii. 
21  ;  and  which  for  a  time,  even  after  his 
ascension,  was  enjoined  by  his  disciples,  as  I 
before  quoted  :  Why  this  laid  aside  ?  It  may 
perhaps  be  answered,  this  sign,  according  to 
the  apostle's  definition  of  it,  represented  the 
circumcision  made  v/ithout  hands,  in  putting 
oti'the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  Col.  ii.  11. 
I  fully  believe  it  did,  and  as  it  is  equally  true, 
that  bread  and  wine  is  also  a  sign,  there  ap- 
pears to  me  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  the 
one  should  bo  continued  in  preference  to  the 
other:  the  thing  signified  by  both  being  of 
equal  obligation. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
beloved  disciple  John,  in  his  relation,  makes 
not  the  least  mention  of  this  ceremony  ;  but 
is  very  particular  in  giving  an  account  of  our 
Lord's  washing  his  disciples'  feet.  Why  is 
not  this  ceremony  observed,  as  it  appears  to 
be  more  particularly  enjoined  than  the  other? 
For  says  Christ,  "  Ye  call  me  Master,  and 
Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am  ;  if  I  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet,  for  I  have  given  you  an  example  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  John 
xiii.  13,  14,  15.  Now  where  can  there  be 
found  so  strong  an  injunction  for  the  other, 
that  of  bread  and  wine  ?  If  it  is  answered, 
that  was  a  sign  or  figure  to  teach  humility 
and  love  to  each  other,  which  I  readily  admit 
it  was,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
other  to  be  somewhat  more  than  a  sign  to 
support  its  continuance  in  preference,  which 
I  expect  will  hardly  be  attempted.  That  it 
was  not  practised  or  observed  as  an  ordinance 
by  the  apostles,  I  think  evidently  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  writings.  Paul 
reproves  some  for  being  subject  to  ordinances. 
"  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  says  he, 
"which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using;" 
Col.  ii.  21,  22;  and  doth  not  outward  bread 
and  wine  perish  with  the  using  ?  The  apostle 
well  knew  the  true  living  bread  was  not  of  a 
perishable  nature.  Again,  he  says,  "  Let  no 
man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath,  which,"  he  adds> 
"are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the 


body  (the  substance)  is  of  Christ,"  verse  16, 
17.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right- 
eousness and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Rom.  xiv.  17.  And  to  some  others 
he  said  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  be- 
stowed on  you  labour  in  vain;"  because  after 
they  had  known  God,  had  tasted  somewhat 
of  the  substance ;  they  turned  again  to  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  they 
desired  again  to  be  in  bondage.  Gal.  iv.  9. 
"  Ye  observe  days  and  months,  and  times, 
and  years,"  verse  10,  said  he,  which  ho  had 
declared  to  be  but  shadows  of  good  things; 
and  I  fear  the  same  language  is  too  applicable 
to  many  who  make  a  very  high  profession  in 
this  day. 

From  what  I  have  observed  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  it  must 
appear  that  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord  is  an 
inward,  spiritual  communion.  "  Behold,"  says 
Christ,  "  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."  Rev.  iii.  20.  And  that  the 
outward  bread  and  wine  were  nothing  more 
than  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  dis- 
pensation ;  neither  commanded  to,  nor  prac- 
tised generally  by,  the  Gentiles  in  the  apostle's 
days.  For  I  would  just  add,  if  it  is  a  neces- 
sary ordinance,  if,  in  other  words,  it  is  what 
by  many  it  is  asserted  to  be,  the  effects  of  it 
would  be  evident;  for  our  Lord  said,  "  Who  so 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  Now  I  presume 
no  one  to  whom  I  now  address  myself  will 
impute  such  an  effect  to  outward  bread  and 
wine;  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. We  nowhere  read  of  two  suppers.  The 
difference  between  the  sign  and  thing  signified, 
the  shadow  and  the  substance,  I  believe  many 
are  in  a  degree  sensible  of;  and  as  the  sub- 
stance, the  reality,  is  to  be  partaken  of,  yea 
absolutely  necessary ;  (for  said  our  Lord, 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  ; 
John  vi.  53;)  and  as  I  before  observed,  we 
read  of  but  one  supper  of  the  Lord  ;  surely  it 
is  of  consequence  rightly  to  know  which  is 
indeed  the  true  supper. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  those  who  in 
sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart  continue  in 
the  use  of  the  sign :  far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
these.  I  have  only  a  caution  to  give  in  love, 
that  where  these  signs  are  regarded,  it  may 
be  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.  See 
Rom.  xiv.  6.  1  fully  believe  religion  doth 
not  consist  in  observing,  or  not  observing, 
outward  ceremonies  ;  for,  as  the  apostle  says, 
"  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  avail- 
eth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature."  Gal.  vi.  15.  It  is  not  a  name,  a 
profession,  or  any  outward  observance.  But 
I  am  not  without  a  fear  that  many  regard 
them  as  to  men,  and  are  in  bondage  unto 
them,  and  so  settled  down  at  ease  in  them, 
that  they  will  hardly  hear  the  least  objection 
to  them.  Such,  perhaps,  must  be  left  for  a 
time:  however,  I  have  given  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  absenting  Fnyself  from  your  com- 
munion, and  why  I  believe  the  worship  there 
performed,  is  not  the  worship  tchick  the  Lord 


reqiiireth  ;  that  it  is  not  agreeable,  but  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures;  that  it  is  not  "the 
means  of  grace,  and  ordinance  of  God,"  but 
the  invention  and  imagination  of  man  ;  that  it 
is  wrong  in  principle  and  in  practice;  in  princi- 
ple, because  you  are  taught  you  must  not  ex- 
pect deliverance  from  sin  in  this  life,  whereas 
the  Scriptures  testify  the  contrary  ;  in  prac- 
tice, because  you  worship  in  your  own  wills, 
and  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men,  which  our  Lord  testified  against ; 
Mark  vii.  7  ;  yea,  in  an  unregenerate  state, 
according  to  your  own  confession;  for  a  sinner 
is  not  regenerate.  Therefore,  what  I  have 
heard  among  you,  that  your  best  services  are 
polluted,  is  strictly  true ;  for  while  you  your- 
selves are  in  the  polluted  state,  all  your  per- 
formances are  polluted  also.  "  For  who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not 
one."  Job  xiv.  4.  But  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
member, it  stands  an  unchangeable  truth, 
"  That  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,"  Prov.  xxi.  27 ; 
and  though  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
vain  idea  that  all  is  well,  I  do  assuredly  be- 
lieve, that  to  ofTer  any  acceptable  sacrifice  or 
service,  we  must  know,  experimentally  know, 
ii  being  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Therefore  remem- 
ber a  language  of  old  to  some  who  had  no 
health  in  them,  but  were  unsound  from  head 
to  foot,  as  many  confess  they  now  are.  "  To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacri- 
fices?" Isa.  i.  11.  "  Bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
tions, incense  is  abomination  to  me  ;  the  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies 
I  cannot  away  with,  it  is  iniquity,  even  the 
solemn  meeting.  When  you  spread  forth 
your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes,  yea,  when 
ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hoar  ;" 
ver.  13,  14.  And  consider  the  exhortation  to 
them,  "  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes:  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,"  &lc. 
ver.  16.  Then  it  is  added,  "Though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow :  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.  If  ye  be  willing  and  obe- 
dient, ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land  ;  but 
if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured 
with  the  sword  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it;"  ver.  18.  Oh,  how  awful  is 
this  denunciation  now  fulfilling  around  us  !  It 
is  the  fervent  breathing  of  my  spirit,  that  this 
highly  professing,  much  favoured  nation,  who 
hath  been  calling  abundantly  upon  the  Lord 
with  their  mouths,  and  honouring  him  with 
their  lips,  may  avert  the  impending  stroke, 
by  truly  humbling  themselves  before  him; 
and  as  his  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  may 
indeed  learn  righteousness.  Isa.  xxvi.  9. 

I  know,  friends,  from  a  degree  of  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  many  and  various  ap- 
pearances, signs,  and  shadows,  set  up  among 
professing  Christians;  some  of  which  I  have 
pointed  out.  I  now  wish  to  direct,  according 
to  the  ability  I  am  at  present  favoured  with, 
to  the  reality  or  substance  itself;  and  this 
inestimable  treasure  which  I  had  long  in  vain 
sought  for  without,  among  the  various  appear- 
ances, I  at  last  found  to  be  within.    I  can 
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anticipate  llie  surprise,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
dignation, tlic  word  within  may  excite  in  some 
minds,  who  may  he  ready  to  exclaim,  can 
there  be  any  good  thing  in  man?  Yes,  friends, 
the  sovereign  good,  the  only  good,  is  to  be 
found  tliere  ;  and  I  desire  your  patient  atten- 
tion wiiile  I  endeavour  to  remove  that  unjust, 
delusive,  yea  loo  destructive  idea,  that  no- 
thing good  is  to  be  found  in  man.  I  believe 
it  is  the  grand  artifice,  the  most  successful 
insinuation  of  the  great  adversary  of  man- 
kind, to  divert  the  attention  from  t/iat  which 
is  alone  able  efTectuaily  to  destroy  his  king- 
dom or  rule  in  the  heart,  and  draw  it  to  ob- 
jects vvithout,  to  similitudes  and  appearances. 
Mystery  Babylon.  This  good  then,  though 
in  man,  is  not  of  man;  it  is  not  natural  to  him; 
but  a  free,  spontaneous,  unmerited  gift.  This 
good  is,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  even 
God  himself;  a  truth,  I  believe  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  be  experimentally  known  by 
every  individual;  and  a  truth  abundantly  tes- 
tified to  in  the  sacred  writings;  as  the  ground 
work,  the  substance,  the  foundation  of  real 
religion  ;  a  language  also  repeatedly  express- 
ed by  the  professors  of  Christianity  ;  though 
the  truth,  the  reality  of  it  appears  so  little 
known,  as  by  many  even  to  be  denied.  Do 
not  you  frequently  read,  "  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them;  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people."  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
"  If  a  man  love  me,"  said  our  Lord,  "  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  John  xiv.  23.  "  The 
comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  said  he,  "  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  ver.  17. 
"  Know  ye  not,"  said  the  apostle,"  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be  reprobates?" 
2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  and  that  your  bodies  are  the 
temples  of  the  living  God?  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  I 
could  multiply  quotations  of  Scripture,  to 
prove  this  great  important  truth,  but  am 
sensible  that  those  to  whom  I  address  myself 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  words.  You 
are  frequently  reading,  of"  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory,"  Col.  i.  27,  under  various  simili- 
tudes ;  but  what  is  the  reason  he  is  not  known 
there?  It  is  an  important  question.  What  is 
the  reason,  I  again  repeat  it,  that  Christ  so 
often  read  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  within,  not- 
withstanding so  much  talk  and  imaginations 
about  him,  is  not  known  there  in  reality  ?  I 
believe,  friends,  I  can  tell  you  the  reason 
why  he,  the  one  great  Foundation,  is  not 
known  where  alone  he  is  truly  to  be  known. 
Because  he  is  not  sought  for  there;  but  in 
something  without,  some  appearance  or  re- 
presentation of  him,  a  knowledge  gathered 
from  men  or  books,  from  the  history  or  out- 
ward letter,  which,  however  highly  it  may  be 
valued,  I  believe  is  merely  notional.  The 
real  experimental  knowledge  is  only  known 
by  his  internal  appearance,  his  second  coming, 
without  sin,  unto  salvation,  Heb.  ix.  28 ;  and 
the  operation  and  efl^ects  thereby  produced. 
See  Mai.  iii.  3.  "  The  kingdom  of  God," 
said  our  Lord,  "  cometh  not  by  observation:" 
man  with  all  his  wisdom,  is  unable  to  com- 
prehend it,  neither  shall  they  say,  "  Lo  here 
is  Christ,  or  lo  there,"  not  in  any  outward 


appearance,  "  for  beliold  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  Luke  xvii.  20,21.  "Say 
not  in  thine  heart,"  said  the  apostle,  "  who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven,  that  is  to  bring 
Christ  down  from  above,  or  who  shall  de- 
scend into  the  deep,  that  is  to  bring  Christ 
again  from  the  dead  :"  He  is  not  at  a  dis- 
tance, but,  "  the  Word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart."  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8. 
Our  Lord  represented  this  great  truth  by 
various  objects  or  similitudes,  to  convey  spi- 
ritual instruction  to  his  disciples;  as  a  trea- 
sure hid  in  a  field.  Matt.  xiii.  44 ;  seed  sown 
in  the  ground,  Mark  iv.  26 ;  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed.  Matt.  xiii.  31  ;  a  little  leaven  hid 
in  meal ;  ver.  33,  plainly  alluding  to  this  in- 
estimable treasure  as  hid  in  the  heart,  the 
earthly  part  of  man.  There  were  some  of 
whom  our  Lord  said,  having  ears  they  heard 
not;  they  could  not  understand  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  his  parables;  but  to  some  he  said, 
"  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark  iv.  11.  Now 
friends,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  of  which 
number  we  are,  whether  these  are  still  to  us 
as  parables,  or  whether  we  know  that  which 
unfolds  their  true  meaning:  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world  ;"  said  Christ,  "  he  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life."  John  viii.  12. 

The  apostls  says  there  is  no  communion 
between  light  and  darkness.  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
If  we  have  not  light,  we  must  of  necessity  be 
in  darkness.  There  is  a  spiritual  light,  as 
well  as  a  natural.  This  great  apostle  to  the 
gentiles,  declaring  his  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel,  said  it  was  to  turn  people  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  Of  what  conse- 
quence then  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
light,  by  which  alone  we  can  discern  between 
good  and  evil.  "  All  things,"  said  the  apostle, 
"  that  are  reproved,  are  made  manifest  by 
the  light;  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest 
is  light."  Eph.  V.  13.  That  we  may  know 
what  this  light  is,  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
declare.  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  to  bear 
witness  of  this  light,  which  is  the  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.  John  i.  8,  9.  In  him,  i.  e.  Christ, 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
ver.  4.  This  light  shineth  in  darkness,  even 
the  dark  heart  of  man  ;  though  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.  ver.  5.  This  is  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel;  therefore,  friends, 
I  caution  you  to  beware  of  calling  it  a  natural 
light  or  a  new  light,  as  many  have  done.  For 
I  believe  the  same  light,  if  attended  to  and  its 
discoveries  obeyed,  will  effect  the  same  works 
spiritually  in  the  heart,  or  inner  man,  as  it 
formerly  did  on  the  bodies  of  the  people. 
Therefore  I  believe  there  is  great  danger  of 
speaking  evil  of  the  light,  for  whoever  do, 
confess  they  are  strangers  to  it,  and  of  course 
are  walking  in  darkness,  for  there  is  but  one 
true  spiritual  light.  And  "  If  we  say  we  have 
fellowship  with  him  and  walk  in  darkness,  ife 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth:  but  if  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  ali 
sin."    1  John  i.  6,  7. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
ELIZABETH  WEBB. 

(Concluded  from  page  102.) 

After  my  inward  tribulation  was  abated, 
outward  trials  began ;  for  there  were  some  of 
no  small  account,  who  endeavoured,  with  all 
their  might  and  cunning,  to  hinder  the  work 
from  prospering  in  me.  Saul  haunted  David, 
and  sought  to  lake  away  his  natural  life,  so 
these  haunted  my  soul  to  take  away  its  life, 
which  it  had  in  God;  but  all  wrought  together 
for  my  good.  I  have  often  seen,  and  there- 
fore may  say,  the  Lord  knovveth  what  is  best 
for  his  children,  better  than  we  know  for 
ourselves  ;  and  my  enemies,  instead  of  driving 
my  soul  away  from  God,  drove  it  nearer  to 
him.  For  this  trial  caused  me  to  prove  the 
spirit  which  had  occasioned  the  exercise  of 
my  mind ;  I  found  it  to  be  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  the  worldly  minded  cannot  receive ; 
and  the  nature  of  it  to  be  harmless  and  holy, 
and  to  lead  me  to  love  mine  enemies,  to  pity 
them  and  pray  for  them  ;  and  this  love  was 
my  preservation.  As  I  gave  up  in  obedience 
to  the  operation  and  requiring  of  this  meek 
spirit,  it  ministered  peace  to  my  soul,  that 
the  world  cannot  give.  But  there  was  a  dis- 
position  in  me  to  please  all ;  which  I  found 
very  hard  to  be  weaned  from,  so  as  to  stand 
single  to  God  ;  when  I  feared  man,  I  had  no- 
thing but  anguish  and  sorrow,  and  I  often 
walked  alone  and  poured  out  my  complaint  to 
the  Lord.  But  after  a  long  time,  when  the 
Lord  had  tried  my  fidelity  to  him  as  he  saw 
meet,  one  day  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting 
in  silence,  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  to  know 
my  strength  renewed  in  him  and  by  him,  this 
portion  of  scripture  was  given  to  me.  "  Com- 
fort ye  my  people,  saith  your  God,  speak 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquities  are  pardoned,  that  she  hath  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins."  This  brought  great  comfort  to  my 
soul ;  I  treasured  it  in  my  heart ;  and  from 
that  time  the  Lord  gave  my  soul,  as  the 
apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  a  more  abundant 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  or  New 
Jerusalem,  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  her 
gates  praise ;  my  mind  was  brought  into 
more  stillness,  troublesome  thoughts  were  in 
a  good  degree  expelled,  and  my  outward- 
enemies  grew  weary  of  their  work,  and  failed 
of  their  hope.  The  praise  I  freely,  in  great 
humility,  ascribe  to  Almighty  God,  for  it  was 
his  own  work  to  preserve  nie  from  many 
strong  temptations.  After  I  had  peace  at 
home  every  way,  I  was  drawn  by  the  spirit 
of  love,  to  travel  into  the  North  of  England  ; 
and  on  my  journey  my  soul  had  many  com- 
bats with  the  evil  spirit.  I  have  indeed 
had  a  long  war  with  the  devil  many  ways ; 
and  abundance  of  courage  was  given  me  to 
make  war  with  him.  The  spirit  which  led 
me  forth,  was  to  me  like  a  needle  of  a  com- 
pass, touched  with  a  loadstone ;  for  so  it 
pointed  where  I  ought  to  go,  and  when  I 
came  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  I  travelled 
in  great  fear  and  humility,  and  the  Lord  wa 
with  me  to  his  glory  and  my  comfort,  an 
brought  me  home  again  in  peace.    In  tb 
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sixth  month,  1G97,  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  nieet- 
iDg  ill  Gloucester,  which  was  then  the  phice 
of  my  abode,  my  mind  was  gathered  into 
perfect  stillness  for  some  time,  and  my  spirit 
was  as  if  it  had  been  carried  a\va\-  into  Ame- 
rica;  and  my  heart  as  if  dissolved  with  the 
love  of  God  ;  it  flowed  over  the  great  ocean, 
and  I  was  constrained  to  kneel  down  and  pray 
for  the  seed  of  God  in  America.  The  con- 
cern never  went  out  of  my  mind  until  I  went 
to  travel  there  in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  so 
universal,  that  it  reaches  over  sea  and  land; 
but  when  (  looked  at  my  concern  with  an 
65-6  of  human  reason,  it  seemed  to  be  very 
strange  and  hard  to  me,  for  I  knew  not  the 
country,  nor  any  that  dwelt  therein.  I  reason- 
ed much  concerning  my  own  unfitness;  but 
when  I  let  in  such  reasonings,  nothing  but 
death  and  darkness  and  trouble  attended  my 
mind  ;  when  I  resigned  my  all  to  the  Lord, 
and  gave  up  to  go,  the  divine  love  sprang  up 
in  my  heart,  and  my  soul  was  at  liberty  to 
worship  the  Lord  as  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Thus  I  tried  and  proved  the  concern  several 
times,  till  at  last  these  words  ran  through  my 
mind  with  authority.  The  fearful  and  unbe- 
lieving shall  have  their  portion  with  the  hypo- 
crite, in  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and 
brimstone  ;  which  is  the  second  death  :  this 
brought  a  dread,  and  1  told  my  husband  that 
I  had  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica, and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  up. 
He  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  required  of 
me ;  I  told  him  it  was,  and  that  I  should  not 
go  without  his  free  consent,  which  seemed 
hard  to  him  at  first,  but  a  little  while  after  I 
was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought 
me  so  weak,  that  all  who  saw  me  thought  I 
should  not  recover.  But  I  thought  my  day's 
work  was  not  done,  and  my  chief  concern  in 
my  sickness,  was  about  going  to  America. 
Some  were  troubled  that  I  had  made  it  pub- 
lic, because  they  thought  I  should  die,  and 
people  would  speak  reproachfully  of  me,  and 
said,  if  I  did  recover,  the  ship  would  be  ready 
to  sail  before  I  should  be  fit  to  go,  &;c. 
I  thought  if  they  would  carry  me  and  lay  me 
down  in  the  ship,  I  should  be  well,  for  the 
Lord  was  very  gracious  to  my  soul  in  the 
time  of  my  sickness,  and  gave  me  a  promise 
that  his  presence  should  go  with  me;  my 
husband  was  made  willing  to  give  me  up,  he 
said  if  it  were  for  seven  years,  rather  than  to 
have  me  taken  from  him.  So  at  last  all  those 
difficulties  passed  over,  and  I  sailed  from 
Bristol  in  the  9th  month,  1697,  with  my  com- 
panion  Mary  Rogers.  The  dangers  we  were 
in  at  sea,  and  the  faith  and  courage  the  Lord 
gave  to  my  soul,  would  be  too  large  here  to 
lelate;  for  I  had  such  an  evidence  of  my 
being  in  my  proper  place,  that  the  fear  of 
death  was  taken  away.  Oh  !  it  is  good  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  obedient  to  him,  for 
his  mercies  endure  for  ever.  So  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  month,  1697,  Ih  roufjh  the 
good  providence  of  the  Almighty,  we  arrived 
in  Virginia.  As  I  travelled  in  the  country 
from  one  meeting  to  another,  I  observed  great 
numbers  of  black  people,  who  were  in  slavery ; 
they  were  a  strange  people  to  me,  and  I  want- 
ed to  know  whether  the  visitation  of  God  was 
to  their  souls  or  not ;  I  observed  their  con- 


versation, to  see  if  I  could  discern  any  good 
in  them.  I  was  satisfied  the  call  of  the  Lord 
was  unto  the  black  people  as  well  as  the 
white:  "Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her 
hands  unto  God."  And  I  saw  the  fulfilling 
of  it  in  part  before  I  returned  out  of  America. 
Great  is  the  condescension  and  goodness  of 
God  to  poor  mankind  !  "  t-hat  we  may  set  up 
our  Ebenezer  and  say,  hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us."  Indeed  I  may  say  to  his  praise, 
it  hath  been  through  many  straits  and  difii- 
culties,  more  than  I  can  number,  and  they 
have  all  wrought  together  for  the  good  of  my 
soul.  1  have  cause  to  believe,  that  every  son 
or  daughter  he  receives,  he  chastens,  tries, 
and  proves;  and  those  who  do  not  bear  the 
chastisements  of  God,  are  not  sons.  I  may 
say  as  one  did  of  old,  "  it  is  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted,"  and  it  is  good  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  faithful 
Abraham  did,  who  was  called  the  friend  of 
God,  who  did  not  withhold  his  only  son,  when 
the  Lord  called  for  him.  The  Lord  will  try 
his  chosen  ones,  as  gold  is  tried  ;  and  will  yet 
refine  them  as  gold  is  refined ;  and  what  if  he 
brings  us  yet  down  again  into  the  furnace, 
which  way  it  shall  please  him,  until  we  are 
seven  times  refined.  We  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  bear  the  impression  of  his  image  upon 
us  in  all  our  conversations.  If  the  day  should 
come,  wherein  none  shall  buy  nor  sell,  that 
have  not  the  mark  of  the  beast,  either  in  their 
right  hand  or  in  their  forehead,  it  is  but  what 
hath  been  told  us  beforehand  ;  and  those  that 
will  know  an  overcoming,  it  must  be  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  by  abiding  in  the  meek 
love,  and  suffering  seed,  and  by  the  word  of 
their  testimony,  and  that  love,  not  their  lives, 
unto  death.  We  may  observe,  that  those 
who  had  not  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their 
forehead,  if  they  had  it  in  their  right  hand,  it 
would  do;  they  could  show  it,  if  there  was 
occasion,  to  keep  off  a  stroke  :  this  I  take 
near  home.  Oh  !  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
how  secretly  it  works.  We  may  well  say 
the  testimony  that  Jesus  bore  to  the  young 
man,  who  desired  to  follow  him,  is  very  true, 
"  Foxes  have  holes,  and  fowls  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head."  Oh  !  innocent  Truth.  Oh  !  plain, 
meek,  humble  Jesus,  where  doth  he  repose, 
where  doth  he  reign  without  molestation? 

Dear  friend,  excuse  my  freedom  with  thee, 
for  the  love  of  God  constraineth  me ;  I  do 
believe  the  Lord  will  show  thee  yet  further, 
what  testimony  thou  must  bear  for  his  name  ; 
and  what  thou  must  sufli'r  for  his  sake,  if 
faithful;  trying  times  will  come,  and  oflTences 
will  be  given  and  taken  ;  but  nothing  will 
ofTend  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  above 
all.  Although  many  murmured  and  were 
offended  at  Jesus,  when  he  told  them  the 
truth,  which  was  of  absolute  necessity  for  all 
to  know,  and  witness  in  themselves,  as  we 
read  in  the  6th  of  John,  and  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples went  from  him;  he  said  to  the  twelve, 
"  will  ye  also  go  away  1"  Peter  said,  "  whither 
shall  we  go,  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life;  and  we  believe  and  are  sure,  thou  art 
that  Christ  the  son  of  the  living  God."  So 
God  hath  given  to  the  faithful  to  believe, 
yea,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 


is  come,  that  leads  the  followers  of  it  into  all 
truth;  and  that  Christ  who  is  one  with  his 
Spirit,  who  was  once  ofiered  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many,  has  appeared  again  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation.  Oh  !  surely  the 
goodness  of  God  hath  been  very  great  to  the 
children  of  men,  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
one  generation  to  another,  ever  since  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents.  The  more  my  mind 
penetrates  into  it,  the  more  I  am  swallowed 
up  in  admiration  of  his  condescension  and 
goodness,  through  all  his  dispensations  ;  but 
above  all,  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  holy  pattern  and  heavenly  leader.  Oh  ! 
my  soul,  praise  him,  for  the  knowledge  of  his 
holy  footsteps,  whom  God  gave  for  a  light  to 
us  Gentiles,  and  to  be  his  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  and  hath  given  his  Spirit  to 
dwell  in  us,  and  accepted  our  souls  to  dwell  in 
him.  Oh  !  admirable  goodness  !  shall  we  leave 
him?  He  is  the  Word  of  eternal  life;  and 
whither  shall  we  go?  And  so  far  as  any  are 
followers  of  Jesus,  so  far  I  desire  to  follow 
them,  or  to  be  one  with  them,  and  no  further. 
Let  these  do  what  they  will ;  if  any  will  go 
back  into  the  sea,  out  of  which  the  beast 
ariseth,  and  receive  his  mark,  our  leader  is 
not  to  be  blamed ;  he  holds  on  his  way,  and 
causes  his  trumpet  to  be  blown  in  Sion,  and 
an  alarm  to  be  beaten  in  his  holy  mountain  ; 
whosoever  heareth  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  taketh  not  warning,  if  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  do  come,  in  any  kind,  and  take  him 
away,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head. 
He  heard  the  scund  of  the  trumpet  and  took 
not  warning;  but  he  that  taketh  warning, 
shall  deliver  his  own  soul.  Great  is  the  duty 
of  man,  and  great  is  the  kindness  God  ex- 
pressed in  the  33d  of  Ezekiel.  Oh  my  dear 
friend,  my  heart  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  ;  but  I  must  stop  writing,  lest  I  should 
be  tedious  to  thee;  and  indeed,  it  might  be 
accounted  foolishness  for  me  to  write  after 
this  manner  to  one  in  thy  station.  But  I  find 
a  constraint  thereto,  and  commit  it  to  thy 
judgment,  be  it  what  it  may  :  but  this  I  will 
assure  thee,  my  heart  is  plain,  I  mean  as  I 
speak,  and  I  find  it  my  safest  place  so  to  do; 
and  to  keep  in  humble  obedience  to  the  Lord, 
in  whatsoever  he  requires  of  me.  I  know  the 
wisdom  of  God  appears  to  be  foolishness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wise  men  of  this  world  ;  and  we 
know  that  (he  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolish- 
ness with  God,  and  will  prove  so  in  the  latter 
end,  to  those  poor  souls  that  so  mightily 
esteem  it ;  but  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  there  shall  no 
torment  touch  them  ;  although  in  the  sight  of 
the  unwise,  both  their  life  and  their  death  is 
taken  for  misery;  nevertheless  they  are  in 
peace. 

I  desire,  if  thou  findest  any  thing  on  thy 
mind,  please  to  let  me  have  it,  &:c.  So  in  the 
love  that  is  pure,  doth  my  soul  greet  thee, 
and  remain 

Thy  friend  in  true  sincerity, 

Elizabeth  Webb. 


Says  a  late  paper,  Sanford  Bogue,  of  Ash- 
field,  made  forty  pounds  of  maple  sugar  from 
a  single  treo  last  spring. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 
"TnCUEO  IS  A  HOME." 

There  is  a  lionic  wlicre  we  may  meet, 
Whoro  Uindred  lies  will  never  part; 

Cliccrcil  by  one  spirit,— holiness, 
For  tli;it  I'iiir  land  of  peace  and  rest. 
The  haven  of  the  pun  in  heart. 

And  if  the  memory  wander  back 

To  joyous  paths  we  trod  of  yore, 
Which  now  seem  desolate  and  lone, 
May  this  bless'd  hope  be  still  our  own. 
In  yon  bright  sphere  to  find  a  home. 
When  this  sad  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 

True,  we  have  drank  the  bitter  cup 
Of  earthly  griefs,  in  mercy  given, 

Lest  in  these  mazy  scenes  we  stray. 

Whose  very  impress  is  decay. 

To  specious,  subtle  wiles  a  prey. 

Forgetful  of  that  home  in  heaven.  N. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
MENTAL  CULTURE. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  was  re- 
markably raised  up  to  preach  and  spread  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  original  sim- 
plicity. Its  testimony  and  influence  have 
been  felt  throughout  Christendom.  Many  in 
the  various  sects  have  been  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  and  power  of  the  minis- 
try of  faithful  servants  and  handmaidens  sent 
forth  from  amongst  this  people  by  the  Head 
of  the  church.  Great  has  been  their  devoted- 
ness  to  the  Lord's  work.  They  have  for- 
saken wife  and  children,  houses  and  lands, 
for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's,  and  in  the 
obedience  of  faith  followed  him  whither  he 
has  been  pleased  to  lead,  by  whom  they  were 
often  made  use  of  to  open  the  states  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  turn  them  "  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 
Conversion  and  regeneration  were  great  ob- 
jects in  their  ministry.  This  indispensable 
change  of  heart  they  experienced  themselves, 
before  they  attempted  to  reform  others. 
Hence  when  called  upon  by  Him  who  alone 
dispenses  the  gifts  which  are  occupied  in  his 
church,  they  could  testify  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, what  the  truth  leads  out  of,  and 
what  it  leads  into.  It  was  no  man's  parts,  nor 
artificial  acquirements  that  qualified  them  to 
handle  the  awful  truths  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion and  salvation.  They  were  first  taught  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  their  wills  reduced 
into  subjection  to  his  divine  will,  before  they 
were  sent  to  teach  others.  Stillness  and  pa- 
tient waiting  for  Christ,  fasting  and  mental 
prayer,  were  lessons  they  were  abundantly 
exercised  in,  under  which  the  creaturely  will 
and  activity  were  subdued,  spiritual  pride  and 
the  desire  to  be  something  in  tiie  church  were 
famished,  and  the  child's  state  was  known,  in 
which  they  were  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  re- 
ceived "  things  new  and  old"  out  of  his  trea- 
sury, as  he  saw  they  could  bear  it.  Thus 
abiding  under  the  forming  preparing  hand  of 
the  Heavenly  Potter,  they  were  made  vessels 
"  sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use." 

The  histories  which  many  of  these  have 
left  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  them,  both  in 
the  work  of  preparation  and  the  extension  of 
the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  their  respective 
services  in  the  church,  are  fraught  with 


much  instruction,  and  furnish  a  description  of 
reading,  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  any  others.  To  those  amongst  us 
who  have  entered  the  path  of  dedication  they 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  next,  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  are  read  with  delight.  If 
more  fondness  for  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  results  of  obedience  to  the 
same  Divine  Leader  whom  our  forefathers 
followed,  was  cherished  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers, the  allurements  of  wealth  and  fashion 
would  lose  their  influence,  and  a  band  of 
noble  advocates  would  rise  up  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  who  would  be  instrumental 
in  difl^using  the  same  truths,  and  thus  contri- 
bute to  spread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
the  earth.  This  is  a  subject  which  ought  to 
claim  their  most  serious  thoughtfulness  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  those  whose  best 
welfare  may  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  their 
example.  The  Society  in  its  different  annual 
conventions  often  puts  forth  evidences  of  its 
deep  concern  for  the  rising  generation.  Its 
repeated  eflxirts  of  latter  years,  especially,  to 
introduce  a  course  of  education  by  which  the 
children  may  be  safely  and  more  perfectly 
instructed  in  its  religious  principles,  and  in 
the  branches  of  useful  learning,  are  proofs  of 
its  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  substantial  improvement. 

It  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  high  privilege 
to  belong  to  a  society  thus  constituted,  and 
thus  religiously  concerned  for  its  members. 
And,  moreover,  while  we  entertain  such  sen- 
timents of  our  privileges,  it  is  necessary  often 
to  enquire  what  duty  pertains  to  ourselves 
individually  to  carry  this  Christian  concern 
into  complete  effect.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  it  when  we  are  sitting  in 
the  yearly  meeting,  and  then  only  to  join 
with  our  friends  in  pressing  its  importance. 
It  must  be  taken  by  us  to  our  own  firesides ; 
it  must  be  taken  into  our  own  hearts;  there 
the  investigation  should  be  made  whether  we 
are  seeking  in  the  Jirst  place  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  and  show- 
ing to  our  children  by  our  own  practice,  that 
this  above  all  things  is  the  object  of  our  de- 
sire and  pursuit.  Our  children  are  far  more 
educated  by  our  conduct  than  by  our  precepts. 
Though  we  may  dress  plain  and  use  the  plain 
language,  and  attend  all  our  meetings  tor 
worship  and  discipline,  duties  which  we  are 
unquestionably  bound  to  fulfil,  yet  as  soon  as 
we  return  plunge  into  the  concerns  of  the 
world  with  an  ardour  and  avidity  far  exceed- 
ing our  love  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  our  children  soon  per- 
ceive it,  and  their  minds  and  habits  will  be 
moulded  into  the  same  bent.  We  may  give 
them  good  advice,  but  they  will  take  our  ex- 
ample for  their  guide,  if  it  be  such  as  suits 
the  corrupt  propensities  of  the  first  nature, 
unless  Divine  Mercy  interpose  and  open  their 
eyes  to  see,  and  strengthen  them  to  resist  its 
evil  tendency. 

The  circumstances  of  many  are  quite  limit- 
ed, and  require  industry  and  frugality  to  make 
the  requisite  provision  for  their  families;  but 
while  the  love  of  their  heavenly  Father  is 
supreme  in  their  hearts,  it  will  keep  out  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  that  narrow  illiberal 


feeling  which  would  deter  them  from  using 
their  means  to  provide  a  suitable  education 
for  their  children,  and  a  proper  description  of 
reading  to  imbue  them  with  sound  religious 
principles,  and  expand  their  minds  with  the 
useful  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  Is  it 
not  to  be  feared  that,  on  the  part  of  many, 
this  aid  to  a  right  education  is  very  much 
disregarded — that  while  ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  comforts  of  the  body,  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  is  almost  entirely 
neglected.  What  benefit  will  the  hundreds 
of  dollars  be  to  them  in  old  age  uninformed, 
compared  with  a  proper  mental  culture  wh«n 
the  faculties  are  clear  and  vigorous,  which 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  a  few  of  those 
dollars,  rather  than  hoard  them  up  for  a  time 
for  which  that  very  education  would  more 
than  qualify  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 
The  best  interest  to  which  parents  can  place 
their  money  is  in  liberally  dispensing  it  for 
the  education  of  their  offspring  at  a  period  of 
life  when  they  are  free  from  cares,  the  most 
susceptible  of  impressions,  and  there  is  a  na- 
tural thirst  for  knowledge.  This  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  human  life,  requiring  the 
greatest  watchfulness  and  religious  concern 
in  parents,  both  in  restraining  their  children 
from  wrong  things,  and  in  prudently  storing' 
their  minds  with  sound  principles  and  usefu! 
knowledge. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to 
placing  our  reliance  on  human  talents  or  ac- 
quirements for  the  support  and  promotion  of 
the  blessed  cause  of  Christ.  I  remember 
that  the  apostles  were  considered  ignorant 
and  unlearned  men,  and  that  the  Head  of  the 
church  does  very  often  lift  up  those  from  a 
low  estate  who  have  been  too  much  neglected  ; 
but  will  that  form  any  excuse  for  those  pa- 
rents who  suffer  themselves  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  money,  and  for  fear  of  parting 
with  a  few  dollars,  and  not  making  proper 
personal  eflxirts  under  Divine  help,  allow  their 
children  to  grow  up  like  wild  plants,  unpruned 
and  uncultivated  ?  I  believe  it  will  not.  Our 
religious  Society  has  done  much  for  the  cause 
of  unadulterated  Christianity  ;  but  it  was  done 
by  men  who  were  redeemed  from  the  inordi- 
nate pursuit  of  this  world  ;  and  who  taking 
up  the  cross  to  its  maxims,  its  pleasures,  and 
its  fame,  followed  Him  who  for  our  sakes 
became  poor  that  we  might  be  made  rich, 
and  by  the  strength  of  his  power  and  the 
light  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  they  lifted  up  to  the 
nations  the  standard  of  gospel  purity  and 
self-denial ;  and  thereby  preached  availingly 
the  doctrines  of  their  divine  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter. Let  us  take  care  that  while  professing 
the  same  principles,  and  making  an  outside 
show  of  being  the  same  people,  we  are  not 
ensnared  with  the  wedge  of  gold,  and,  neglect- 
ing the  children  committed  to  our  trust,  this 
once  favoured  Society  be  overrun  as  with 
brambles,  and  instead  of  producing  fruit  to  the 
praise  of  the  Great  Husbandman,  sink  into 
spiritual  imbecility,  and  become  a  stumbling 
block  to  others.  S. 
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INFERIORITY. 

We  have  been  kindly  furnished,  by  that 
whole-hearted  friend  of  the  oppressed,  D.\.vid 
L.  Child,  Esq.,  with  the  following  narrative, 
which  will  establish  a  good  cluini  to  the 
gratitude  of  our  readers,  as  it  has  to  ours. 
No  individual  case  could,  perhaps,  bear  with 
wrealer  force  upon  the  mooted  question  of 

inferiority."  Here  is  a  black  vmn,  who,  in 
the  best  points  of  human  character,  has  beat 
all  France. 

ErSTACE. 

The  extinction  of  prejudice  against  the  co- 
lour of  the  skin,  the  injustice  of  such  prejudice, 
and  the  impartial  spirit  of  French  philanthro- 
py, are  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  frecdman 
of  St.  Domingo,  a  man  not  hitherto  known  in 
the  United  States,  but  worthy  to  be  known 
throughout  the  world. 

Like  the  ancient  serfs  of  Europe,  forefa- 
thers of  white  freemen,  and  of  white  slave- 
holders too — like  other  coloured  men  of  mo- 
dern slaveholding  countries,  and  like  dogs  in 
all  countries,  he  had  only  one  name — Eustace, 
to  which  was  sometimes  added  another,  signi- 
fying whose  properly  he  was,  Eustace  Belin. 
He  was  born  on  the  plantation  of  M.  Belin  de 
Villenuve,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  year  1773.  In  his  youth  he 
was  noted  for  avoiding  the  light  and  vicious 
conversation,  too  common  among  such  igno- 
rant and  sensual  beings  as  the  mass  of  slaves 
must  necessarily  be  ;  and  for  embracing  every 
opportunity  of  listening  to  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable whites. 

Occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  sugar-house, 
in  which  he  became  remarkably  expert,  he 
grew  up  respected  by  his  master  and  by  his 
fellow  slaves.  Among  these  his  influence  was 
unbounded,  and  to  this  circumstance  he  was 
indebted  for  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
beneficent  design  which  distinguished  his  sub- 
sequent life. 

It  was  near  the  time  of  his  attaining  the 
age  of  manhood,  that  the  revolution  of  St. 
Domingo  broke  out.  He  might  have  been  a 
chief  among  his  comrades,  but  he  preferred 
the  saving  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
men.    In  the  first  massacre  of  St.  Domingo, 


1791,  his  knowledge,  intrepidity,  and  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  enabled  him  to 
save  four  hundred  persons  from  death.  Among 
these  was  his  master. 

Eustace  had  arranged  for  the  embarkation 
of  M.  de  Belin,  and  other  fugitives,  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  to  Baltimore.  In  the  midst  of 
terror  and  confusion,  he  bethought  himself 
that  his  master  would  soon  be  destitute  of 
resources  in  the  asylum  to  which  he  was 
about  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  he  prevailed  upon 
upwards  of  a  hundred  of  his  comrades  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  vessel,  each  bearing 
under  his  arms  two  large  loaves  of  sugar. 
These  were  stowed  on  board,  and  they  set 
sail,  but  not  to  reach  the  United  States  with- 
out a  new  misfortune.  They  were  captured 
by  a  British  cruiser,  and  a  prize  crew  put  on 
board. 

Eustace  was  a  superior  cook,  and  soon  ren- 
dered himself  very  useful  and  agreeable  to 
the  officers  of  the  prize  in  this  capacity. 
Having  gained  their  confidence,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  entire  liberty  on  board,  and 
he  determined  to  use  it  for  rescuing  himself, 
his  companions,  and  their  property,  from  the 
captors.  Having  possessed  the  prisoners  of 
his  plan,  and  found  the  means  of  releasing 
them  at  the  moment  of  action,  he  proceeded 
with  his  usual  skill  and  assiduity  to  prepare 
the  repast  of  the  English  officers:  but  soon 
after  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  he  rushed 
into  the  cabin  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
with  a  rusty  sword  in  his  hand.  The  officers 
were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that 
they  had  no  weapons  within  reach,  and  no 
time  to  move  from  their  places.  Eustace  had 
got  possession  of  the  avenues  and  the  arms, 
and  he  now  told  the  mess,  whom  he  had 
lately  served  in  so  diflTorent  a  capacity,  that  if 
they  would  surrender  at  once,  no  harm  should 
be  done  to  any  of  them.  They  did  surrender, 
and  the  vessel  arrived  safely  with  its  prisoners 
and  passengers  at  Baltimore. 

At  that  city,  Eustace  devoted  the  resources 
which  his  industry  and  skill  could  command, 
to  the  relief  of  those  whose  lives  he  had 
saved.  Wherever  he  appeared,  his  kindness, 
his  cheerfulness,  and  his  well-timed  succours, 
carried  comfort  and  hope.  At  length  it  was 
announced  that  peace  was  restored  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  thither  Eustace  returned  with 
his  master,  who  appears  to  have  been  as 
worthy  as  a  slaveholder  could  be  of  the  ten- 
der and  faithful  attachment  with  which  this 
admirable  negro  regarded  him. 

The  peace  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  bloodier 
tragedy  than  had  been  before  enacted,  for  the 
contest  was  now  betwixt  the  government  and 
the  aristocracy  on  one  side,  anii  the  republican 
commissioners  and  the  slaves  on  the  other. 
M.  de  Belin  was  separated  from  his  bene- 


factor in  the  midst  of  a  general  massacre, 
executed  by  the  Haitian  chief,  Jean  Francois, 
at  the  city  of  Fort  Dauphin.  M.  de  Belin 
effected  his  escape,  while  Eustace  was  em- 
ployed collecting  together  his  most  valuable 
effects,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  of 
the  wife  of  this  avenging  chief.  She  was  sick 
in  his  tent,  and  it  was  under  her  bed  that  the 
trunks  of  M.  de  Belin  were  deposited.  Hav- 
ing made  this  provident  arrangement,  Eustace 
set  offfto  seek  his  master;  first  on  the  field  of 
carnage,  where  he  trembled  as  he  examined, 
one  after  another,  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  At 
length  he  found  the  object  of  his  search,  alive 
and  in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  having  again 
embarked  with  him,  and  the  treasure  which 
he  had  so  adroitly  preserved,  he  reached  St. 
Nicholas  Mole.  Here  the  fame  of  his  hu- 
manity,  his  disinterestedness,  and  bis  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  address  preceded  him, 
arid  on  disembarking,  he  was  received  with 
distinction  by  the  population,  both  white  and 
coloured.  He  was  carried  in  triumph ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  ruthless  war,  pacific  virtue 
had  its  ovation. 

On  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  un- 
der the  government  of  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture,  M.  Belin  established  himself  at  Port  au 
Prince,  where  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  privy  council.  At  this  time  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  decline  of  life,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  eyesight.  He  now  regret- 
ted that  he  had  not  taught  his  slave  to  read. 
He  expressed  hiinself  with  much  emotion  on 
that  subject,  saying  "  how  many  heavy  and 
sleepless  hours  of  a  blind  old  man  might 
Eustace  have  beguiled  if  he  could  read  the 
newspapers  to  me."  Eustace  mourned  his 
master's  bereavement,  and  his  incapacity  to 
console  him.  In  secret  he  sought  a  master, 
and  by  rising  at  four  o'clock,  and  studying 
hard,  though  not  to  the  neglect  of  his  other 
duties,  he  was  able  in  three  months  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  his  master  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  by  reading  in  it  with  perfect  pro- 
priety to  give  a  new  and  surprising  proof  of 
the  constancy  and  tenderness  of  his  attach- 
ment. 

Upon  this  followed  his  enfranchisement, 
not  unaccompanied  by  remorse  that  it  had 
been  delayed  so  long.  But  freedom  did  not 
change;  it  only  elevated  and  hallowed  his 
friendship  for  his  late  master;  rather  let  us 
say,  his  venerable  and  beloved  companion. 

Soon  afterward,  M.  de  Belin  died,  leaving 
to  Eustace  a  fortune  which  would  have  sup- 
ported him  in  ease  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
But  the  legacies  of  his  friend  came  to  the 
hands  of  Eustace  only  to  he  passed  by  them 
to  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  vast  deal  of  misery,  and  but  one 
Eustace  in  the  is^land  of  St.  Domingo.    If  a 
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soldier  was  witliout  clothing  and  pay,  a  family 
without  bn-ad.a  cultivator  or  mechanic  with- 
out tools,  the  new  riclies  of  Eustace  were  dis- 
pensed for  their  supply.  Of  course  these 
could  not  last  loii<r,  and  from  that  lime  until 
his  death  in  1635,  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  he  maintained  himself  and  provided 
for  numerous  charities  by  serving  as  a  do- 
mestic. He  lived  and  laboured  only  to  make 
others  happy.  Sometimes  he  was  found  de- 
fraymg  the  expenses  of  nursing  orphan  in- 
fants, sometimes  administering  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  aged  relations  of  his  late  master ; 
sometimes  paying  for  instructing,  and  placing 
as  apprentices,  youths  who  were  destitute 
and  unprotected  ;  and  often  forgiving  to  his 
employers  considerable  arrears  of  wages 
which  they  found  it  difficult  by  a  vicissitude 
of  fortune  to  pay.  His  remarkable  skill  as  a 
cook  enabled  him  to  provide  for  all  these  ex- 
penditures, as  it  secured  him  constant  employ- 
ment in  all  the  wealthiest  families.  His  own 
wants  were  few  and  small. 

The  virtues  of  this  humble  and  noble- 
hearted  negro  could  not  be  hidden  by  the 
obscurity  of  his  calling.  In  1832  the  Na- 
tional  Institute  of  France  sought  him  out  to 
announce  to  him  that  that  illustrious  body 
had  paid  to  his  worth  the  highest  homage  in 
its  power  by  awarding  to  him  the  first  prize 
of  virtue,  being  the  sum  of  $1000.  To  this 
announcement,  made  by  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute, he  replied  witii  his  habitual  simplicity 
and  piety,  "  It  is  not,  dear  sir,  for  men  that  I 
have  done  this,  but  for  my  Master  who  is  on 
high." 

A  bust  of  Eustace  having  been  taken,  it 
was  submitted  to  an  eminent  phrenologist  of 
Paris.  This  gentleman,  after  an  attentive 
examination,  gave  as  the  summary  of  his 
character,  "  sagacity  employed  in  the  service 
of  benevolence."  In  looking  at  a  collection 
of  several  hundred  heads  of  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  poets,  I  was  attracted  to  that 
of  Eustace  by  its  superior  harmony  and  eleva- 
tion. I  asked  his  name  and  history,  and  re- 
ceived in  substance  the  foregoing  narrative.* 

*  Mr.  Child  brought  to  this  country,  a  cast  of  the 
liead  of  Eustace,  which  was  submitted  successively  to 
two  phrenologists  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  his 
history.  They  both  distinctly  and  emphatically  attri- 
buted  to  the  individual  the  same  character  as  had  been 
given  by  the  phrenologist  of  Paris.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  was  L.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  head 
was  submitted  with  the  face  blindfolded,  and  who  in- 
stantly pronounced  it  indicative  of  great  intelligence 
guided  by  remarkable  benevolence.  Without  vouching 
for  phrenology  we  let  the  fact  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth.— El/.  Hiimrin  Rights. 

1D°A  bust  of  the  head  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
been  used  by  George  Combe,  in  illustrating  the  organ 
cf  benevolence  before  liis  class  in  this  city. — Ed. 
Freeman. 

A  RUNNING  COMiMENTARY. 
Yet,  yet,  degraded  men  !  the  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup  is  far  away; 
Trade,  wealth  and  fashion  ask  you  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed. 

T/iomas  Campbell. 
No  real  poet  could  ever  plead  for  slavery. 
The  poet  is  the  prophet  of  human  nature  in 
its  highest  susceptibilities  of  improvement, 
and  must  look  upon  slavery  as  an  outrage 
upon  all  that  is  just  and  righteous.   We  have 


few  or  no  poets  among  slaveholders.  We 
have  no  great  poet,  but  hath  uttered  his  de- 
testation of  the  system.  The  language  of 
the  classic  Campbell,  as  quoted  above,  alludes 
to  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
emancipation.  How  affecting  is  the  thought! 
and  how  sad  the  array  of  obstacles,  especially 
in  its  climax!  To  our  own  laiid,  these  words 
apply  with  peculiar  force.  Let  us  examine 
them  more  closely. 

"  Yet,  yet,  degkaded  men  !"  Men — not 
brutes,  not  goods  and  chattels,  btit  men :  be- 
ings possessing  immortal,  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  natures;  and  having  claims  upon 
tlieir  fellow  men  for  all  that  the  holy  law  of 
God  confers.  Degraded :  Left  without  in- 
struction; exposed  to  vice  and  shame;  robbed 
of  their  natural  liberty,  of  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens ;  despoiled  of  their  social  inheritance, 
and  compelled  to  transmit  this  dreadful  accu- 
mulation of  debasement  from  generation  to 
generation!  Where  are  these  degraded  men? 
In  America,  in  Washington,  in  the  land  of 
the  free!  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed!! 
Yet/  yet!  the  law  of  God  is  on  your  side; 
yet — the  conscience  of  mankind  is  for  you ; 
yet — the  tendency  and  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  with  the  cause  of  your  emanci- 
pation ;  yet,  yet — the  expected  day,  the  day 
which  all  true  philanthropists  anticipate, 
which  must  come,  ultimately,  '\s  far  away — 
not  so  far  as  when  Campbell  wrote  his  "  Plea- 
sures of  Hope;"  but  still  it  lingers — still, 
mighty  obstacles  prevent  its  arrival.  What 
are  they? 

"  Trade,  wealth  and  fashion  !" — Trade 
in  human  souls  and  bodies;  in  social  affec- 
tions; in  the  human  conscience,  and  will,  and 
purposes;  in  human  hopes  and  passions.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  for  mutual  profit.  The  trade 
between  the  southern  states  themselves — be- 
tween the  north  and  south — between  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  mercantile  transactions  of 
free,  northern  men,  and  the  owners  of  slaves 
at  the  south. —  Wealth:  a  desire  to  accumulate 
property,  to  secure  property  when  accumu- 
lated, extending  the  system,  and  countenancing 
even  in  Christian  churches!  Fashion:  making 
labour  reproachful,  and  slaveholding  essential 
to  personal  dignity  ;  thus  leading  even  the 
hardy  sons  of  the  north,  when  emigrating  to 
the  south,  to  be  partakers  of  the  deed. 

"  And  holy  men  !"  Consecrated  men — 
Christians  bought  with  the  blood  of  Christ — 
associated  in  holy  covenants;  performing  holy 
ceremonies;  sitting  in  the  holy  banqueting 
house;  nay,  more,  men  devoted  to  the  altar; 
consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery,  to  holy  services:  not  Brah- 
mins, nor  Rabbis,  nor  Moolahs;  but  ministers. 
Christian  ministers ! 

"  Give  Scriptuke  for  the  deed."  Not 
merely  apologise  with  human  words  ;  not  sim- 
ply assign  plausible  reasons  of  human  inven- 
tion, but  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and 
take  the  words  of  heaven,  the  living  coals 
from  the  altar  of  God,  with  which  to  feed  the 
flame  on  the  altar  of  slavery — which  is  the 
altar  of  Mammon,  which  is  the  altar  of  ini- 
quity, which  is  the  altar  of  death,  which  is 
the  altar  of  demon-s,  and  of  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  devils. 


These  are  the  obstacles  which  array  them- 
selves against  freedom,  and  mercy,  and  jus- 
tice. These  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
American  liberty.  These  obstacles  must  be 
removed.  Those  who  hate  the  system  of 
slavery  must  arise  and  exert  their  influence 
against  it.  The  cry  that  the  subject  must 
not  be  discussed  in  our  social,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious relations  must  not  be  regarded  for  a 
moment.  The  sun  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  shining  upon  us,  and  all  the  great  objects 
and  enterprises  of  the  Christian  church  de- 
mand the  emancipation  of  the  American 
slaves.  If  we  have  these  great  obstacles  with 
which  to  contend,  we  have,  therefore,  the 
greater  reason  for  resolute,  determined  and 
vigorous  action.  Shall  we  still  ask  more 
than  two  millions  of  men  to  bleed  for  our  in- 
dulgence? Shall  we  still,  for  fear  of  reproach, 
refuse  to  lift  our  voice  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed ! — to  plead  for  the  poor  and  needy? — 
Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

THE  ANCIENT  MOI  NUS  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  annexed  extract  is  part  of  chap.  xi. 
of  a  recently  published  work,  "  The  Far 
West;"  in  which,  after  describing  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  the  author  thus 
proceeds : 

Each  was  a  giant  heap  of  mouldering  clay  ; 
There  slept  the  warriors,  women,  Irieiids  and  foes; 
There,  side  by  side,  the  rival  chieltains  lay, 
And  mighty  tribes  swept  from  the  face  ol  day. 

It  is  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city 
that  are  to  be  seen  those  singular  ancient 
mounds  for  which  St.  Louis  is  so  celebrated  ; 
and  which,  with  others  in  the  vicinity,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  between  those  of 
the  north,  commencing  in  the  lake  counties  of 
western  New  York,  and  those  of  the  south, 
extending  deep  within  the  boundaries  of 
Mexico,  forming  an  unbroken  line  from  one 
extremity  of  the  great  valley  to  the  other. 
Their  position  at  St.  Louis  is,  as  usual,  a 
commanding  one,  upon  the  second  bank,  of 
which  I  have  s|)oken,  and  looking  proudly 
down  upon  the  Mississippi,  along  which  the 
line  is  parallel.  They  stand  isolated,  or 
distinct  f^rom  each  other,  in  groups;  and  the 
outline  is  generally  that  of  a  rectangular 
pyramid,  truncated  nearly  one  half.  The 
first  collection  originally  consisted  of  ten  tu- 
muli, arranged  as  three  sides  of  a  square  area 
of  about  four  acres,  and  the  open  fiank  to  the 
west  was  guarded  by  five  other  small  circular 
earth-heaps,  isolated,  and  forming  the  segment 
of  a  circle  around  the  opening.  This  group 
is  now  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the 
grading  of  streets  and  the  erection  of  edifices, 
and  the  eastern  border  may  alone  be  traced. 
North  of  the  first  collection  of  tumuli  is  a 
second,  four  or  five  in  number,  and  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  Among  these  is  one  of 
a  very  beautiful  form,  consisting  of  three 
stages,  and  called  the  "  Falling  Garden." 
Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  second 
plateau  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  area  is 
ample  for  a  dwelling  and  yard ;  from  the 
second  it  descends  to  the  first  plateau  along 
the  river  by  three  regular  gradations,  the 
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first  with  a  descent  of  iwo  feet,  the  second  of 
ten.  and  ihe  lower  one  of  five,  each  stage  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  site  for  a  house,  For  this 
purpose,  however,  tiiov  c:ui  never  he  appropri- 
ated, as  one  of  the  principal  sireels  of  (lie  city 
is  destined  to  pass  directly  ilirouirh  the  spot, 
the  cniding  for  which  is  already  comiuonced. 
The  tiiird "group  of  mounds  is  situated  a  few 
hundred  yards  ahove  the  second,  and  consists 
of  about  H  dozen  eminences.  A  series  extends 
alon^;  the  west  side  of  the  street,  throiigli 
<jrouiids  attached  to  a  classic  edifice  of  brick, 
which  occupies  the  principal  one  ;  while  oppo- 
site rise  several  of  a  larger  size,  upon  one  of 
whicii  is  situated  the  residence  of  General 
Ashley,  and  upon  another  the  reservoir  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water,  raised  from  the 
Mississippi  by  a  steam  force-pump  upon  its 
banks.  Both  are  beautiful  spots,  embowered 
in  forest  trees;  and  the  former,  from  its  size 
and  structure,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cita- 
del or  place  of  defence.  In  excavating  the 
earth  of  this  inound,  large  quantities  of  human 
remains,  pottery,  half-burned  wood,  &c.  dsc. 
were  thrown  up  :  furnishing  conclusive  evi- 
dence, were  any  requisite,  farther  than  regu- 
larity of  outline  and  relative  position,  of  the 
artificial  origin  of  these  earth-heaps.  About 
six  hundred  yards  above  this  group,  and  linked 
with  it  by  several  inconsiderable  mounds,  is 
situated  one  completely  isolated,  and  larger 
than  any  yet  described.  It  is  upward  of 
thirty  feet  in  height,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  upon  the  summit  five  feet 
wide.  The  form  is  oblong,  resembling  an 
immense  grave  ;  and  a  broad  terrace  or  apron, 
after  a  descent  of  a  few  feet,  spreads  out  itself 
on  the  side  looking  down  upon  the  river. 
From  the  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
region  and  of  the  Mississippi  commanded  by 
the  site  of  this  mound,  as  well  as  its  altitude, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  vi- 
dette  or  watch-tower  by  its  builders.  Upon 
its  summit,  not  many-  years  ago,  was  buried 
an  Indian  chief.  He  was  a  member  of  a  de- 
putation from  a  distant  tribe  to  the  agency  in 
St.  Louis  ;  but,  dying  while  there,  his  remains, 
agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his  tribe,  were  de- 
posited on  the  most  commanding  spot  that 
could  be  found.  This  custom  accounts  for 
the  circumstance  urged  against  the  antiquity 
and  artificial  origin  of  these  works,  that  the 
relics  exhumed  are  found  near  the  surface,  and 
were  deposited  by  the  present  race.  But  the 
distinction  between  the  remains  found  near 
the  surface  and  those  in  the  depths  of  the  soil 
is  too  palpable  and  too  notorious  to  require 
argument.  From  the  Big  Mounds  as  it  is 
called,  a  cordon  of  tumuli  stretch  away  to  the 
northwest  for  several  miles  along  the  blufl^j 
parallel  with  the  river,  a  noble  view  of  which 
they  command.  They  are  most  of  them  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high  :  many  clothed  with  forest 
trees,  and  all  of  them  supposed  to  be  tombs. 
In  removing  two  of  them  upon  the  grounds  of 
Col.  O'Fallon,  immense  quantities  of  bones 
were  exhumed.  Similar  mounds  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  county  of  the  state,  and 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  are  remark- 
able only  for  their  .magnitude  and  the  regular- 
ity of  their  relative  positions.  It  is  evident, 
from  these  monuments  of  a  former  generation, 


that  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site  upon 
which  St.  Louis  now  stands  were  not  unap- 
preciated long  before  it  was  pressed  by  the 
first  European  footstep. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  has  often  elicited 
remark  from  those  who,as  tourists,  have  visited 
St.  Louis,  that  so  little  interest  should  be 
manifested  by  its  citizens  for  those  mysterious 
and  venerable  monuments  of  another  race  by 
which  on  every  side  it  is  environed.  When 
we  consider  the  complete  absence  of  every 
thing  in  the  character  of  a  public  square  or 
promenade  in  the  city,  one  would  suppose  that 
individual  taste  and  municipal  authority  would 
not  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
moral  interest  attached  to  these  mounds  and 
the  beauty  of  their  site,  to  have  formed  in 
their  vicinity  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots 
in  the  west.  These  ancient  tumuli  could,  at 
no  considerable  expense,  have  been  enclosed 
and  ornamented  with  shrubbery,  and  walks, 
and  flowers,  and  thus  preserved  for  coming 
generations.  As  it  is,  they  are  passing  rapid- 
ly away  ;  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  the  ele- 
ments, are  busy  with  them,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  will  quite  have  disappeared.  The  prac- 
tical utility  of  which  they  are  available 
appears  to  be  the  only  circumstance  which 
has  attracted  attention  to  them.  One  has 
already  become  a  public  reservoir,  and  mea- 
sures are  in  progress  for  applying  the  larger 
mound  to  a  similar  use,  the  first  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  such  indifl^irence  of  feeling  to 
the  only  relics  of  a  by-gone  race  which  our 
land  can  boast,  is  not  well  in  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  and  should  exist  no  longer;  nor 
need  allusion  be  made  to  that  eagerness  of 
interest  which  the  distant  traveller,  the  man 
of  literary  tasle  and  poetic  fancy,  or  the  de- 
votee of  abstruse  science,  never  fails  to  betray 
for  those  mysterious  monuments  of  the  past, 
when,  in  his  tour  of  the  Far  West,  he  visits 
St.  Louis;  many  a  one,  too,  who  has  looked 
upon  the  century  mossed  ruins  of  Europe,  and 
to  whose  eye  the  castled  crags  of  the  Rhine 
are  not  unfamiliar.  And  surely,  to  the  imagi- 
native mind,  there  is  an  interest  which  at- 
taches to  these  venerable  beacons  of  departed 
time,  enveloped  as  they  are  in  mystery  in- 
scrutable ;  and  from  their  origin,  pointing,  as 
they  do,  down  the  dim,  shadowy  vista  of  ages 
of  which  the  ken  of  man  telleth  not,  there  is 
an  interest  which  hallows  them,  even  as  the 
hoary  piles  of  old  Egypt  are  hallowed,  and 
which  feudal  Europe,  with  all  her  time-stained 
battlements,  can  never  boast.  It  is  the  mys- 
tery, the  impenetrable  mystery  veiling  these 
aged  sepulchres,  which  gives  them  an  interest 
for  the  traveller's  eye.  They  are  landmarks 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  beneath  whose  shadows 
generations  have  mouldered,  and  around 
whose  summits  a  gone  e^ernii// plays !  The 
ruined  tower,  the  moss  grown  abbey,  the 
damp-stained  dungeon,  the  sunken  arch,  Ihe 
fairy  and  delicate  fragments  of  the  shattered 
peristyle  of  a  classic  land,  or  the  beautiful 
frescoes  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  around 
them  time  has  indeed  flimg  the  silvery  mantle 
of  eld  while  he  swept  them  with  decay  ;  but 
their  years  may  be  envnierated,  and  (he  cir- 
cumstances, the  authors,  and  the  purposes  of 


their  origin,  together  with  the  incidents  of 
their  ruin,  are  chronicled  on  history's  page 
for  coming  generations.  But  who  shall  tell 
;heera  of  the  origin  of  these  venerable  earth- 
heaps,  the  race  of  their  builders,  the  purpose 
of  their  erection,  the  thousand  circumstances 
attending  their  rise,  history,  desertion  ?  Why 
now  so  lone  and  desolate'!  Where  are  the 
multitudes  that  once  swarmed  the  prairie  at 
their  base,  and  vainly  busied  themselves  in 
rearing  piles  which  should  exist  the  wonder 
of  men  of  other  lands,  and  the  sole  monument 
of  their  own  memory  long  after  they  them- 
selves were  dust?  Has  war,  or  famine,  or 
pestilence,  brooded  over  these  beautiful  plains? 
or  has  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence  gone  fortli,  that 
as  a  race  their  inhabitants  should  exist  no 
longer,  and  the  death-angel  been  commission- 
ed to  sweep  them  from  oft"  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  if  with  destruction's  besom  ?  We 
ask:  the  enquiry  is  vain;  we  are  answered 
not  !  Their  mighty  creations  and  the  tombs 
of  myriads  heave  up  themselves  in  solemn 
grandeur  before  us;  but  from  the  depths  of 
the  dusky  earth-heap  comes  forth  no  voice  to 
tell  us  its  origin,  or  object,  or  story  1 

"Ye  mouldering  relics  of  a  race  departed, 

Your  names  have  perished;  not  a  trace  remains, 

Save  where  the  grass  grown  mound  its  eummit  rears 
From  thegretn  bosom  of  your  native  plains." 

Ages  since — long  ere  the  first  son  of  the 
old  world  had  pressed  the  fresh  soil  of  the 
new ;  long  before  the  bright  region  beyond 
the  blue  wave  had  been  the  object  of  the  phi- 
losopher's revery  by  day,  and  the  enthusi- 
ast's vision  by  night — in  the  deep  stillness 
and  solitude  of  an  unpeopled  land,  these  vast 
mausoleums  rose  as  now  they  rise,  in  lonely 
grandeur  from  the  plain,  and  looked  down, 
even  as  they  now  look,  upon  the  giant  flood 
rolling  its  dark  waters  at  their  base,  hurry- 
ing past  them  to  the  deep.  So  has  it  been 
with  the  massive  tombs  of  Egypt  amid  the 
sands  and  barrenness  of  the  desert.  For  ages 
untold  have  the  gloomy  pyramids  been  re- 
flected by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile;  an 
hundred  generations,  they  tell  us,  have  arisen 
from  the  cradle  and  reposed  beneath  their 
shadows,  and,  like  autumn  leaves,  have  drop- 
ped into  the  grave;  but  from  the  deep  mid- 
night of  by-gone  centuries  comes  forth  no 
daring  spirit  to  claim  these  kingly  sepulchres 
as  his  own!  And  shall  the  dusky  piles  on 
the  plains  of  distant  Egypt  affect  so  deeply 
our  reverence  for  the  departed,  and  these 
mighry  monuments,  repo^^ing  in  dark  sublim- 
ity upon  our  own  magnificent  prairies,  veiled 
in  mystery  more  inscrutable  than  they,  call 
forth  no  solitary  throb?  Is  there  no  hallovv- 
inn  interest  associated  with  these  aged  relics, 
these  tombs,  and  temples,  and  towers  of  an- 
other race,  to  elicit  emotion?  Are  they  in- 
deed to  us  no  more  than  the  dull  clods  we 
tread  upon?  Why,  then,  does  the  wanderer 
from  the  far  land  gaze  upon  them  with  won- 
der and  veneration?  Why  linger  fondiv 
around  them,  and  meditate  upon  the  power 
which  reared  them  and  is  departed  ?  Why 
does  the  poet,  the  man  of  genius  and  fancv, 
or  the  philosopher  of  mind  and  nature,  seat 
himself  at  their  base,  and,  with  strange  and 
undefined  emotions,  pause  and  ponder  amid 
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the  loneliness  which  slumbers  around  ?  And 
surely,  if  the  far  traveller,  as  he  wanders 
throujjjh  tills  western  valley,  may  linger 
around  these  aged  piles  and  meditate  upon  a 
power  departed,  a  race  obliterated,  an  influ- 
ence swept  from  the  earth  for  ever,  and 
dwell  with  mehmcholy  emotions  upon  the 
destiny  of  man,  is  it  not  meet  that  those  into 
whose  keeping  they  seem  by  Providence  con- 
signed, should  regard  them  with  interest  and 
emotion?  that  they  should  gather  up  and  pre- 
serve every  incident  relevant  to  their  origin, 
design,  or  history,  which  may  be  attained, 
and  avail  themselves  of  every  measure  which 
may  give  to  them  perpetuity,  and  hand  them 
down,  undisturbed  in  form  or  character,  to 
other  generations  ? 

THE  VIUGINI  V  NEGRO  PREACHER. 
A  writer  in  the  Richmond  Watchman  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  an  old  Negro  preach- 
er, who  yet  lives  in  one  of  the  southeastern 
counties  of  Virginia.  He  was  kidnapped  in 
Africa,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  was 
brought  to  Virginia,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  last 
ship  that  was  permitted  to  land  its  cargo  of  hu^ 
man  beings  on  her  shores.  The  late  Dr.  Rice 
gave  some  account  of  liim  several  years  since 
in  the  Virginia  Literary  and  Evangelical 
Magazine.  We  select  trom  the  articles 
the  Watchman  the  following  anecdotes. — New 
York  Obseri-er. 

A  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  Afri 
can  preacher  is,  solicitude  for  the  prevalence 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.    No  one,  wl: 
made  the  attempt,  ever  tailed  to  interest  hi 
deeply  on  the  subject  of  missions.    I  have 
seen  the  tear  roll  down  his  dark  and  fu: 
rowed  face,  as  he  listened  to  some  thrilling 
statement  respecting  the  spread  of  the  gos 
pel  among  the  heathen.    I  doubt  whethei 
any  man  ever  prayed  with  more  fervour  than 
he,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

On  one  occasion,  after  listening  with  pro- 
found attention  and  deep  emotion  to  a  state- 
ment of  a  discouraging  character  respecting 
the  state  of  religion  in  a  neighbouring  county, 
he  said,  "There  seems  to  be  great  coldness 
and  deadness  on  the  subject  of  religion  every 
where.  The  fire  has  almost  gone  out,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  a  few  smoking  chumps,  ly- 
ing about  in  places."  How  striking  is  the 
idea  of  one's  just  having  religion  enough  "  to 
smoke"'  but  not  to  burn!  No  light — no  heat 
— only  a  little  smoke  ! 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  a  low  state  of 
religion,  he  said,  "  Christians  don't  love  one 
another  enough.  They  don't  keep  close 
enough  together.  They  are  too  much  like 
fire  coals  scattered  about  over  a  large  hearth. 
Coals  in  that  condition,  you  know,  soon  die 
out.  Only  gather  them  together,  and  they  at 
once  become  bright  and  warm  again.  So  it 
is  with  Christians.  They  must  be  often  to- 
gether in  the  church,  and  they  must  help  one 
another." 

His  attention  has  repeatedly  been  ca 
the  plan  of  colonising  the  free  blacks  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.    He  always  says  promptly, 
that  it  will  never  answer,  unless  the  natives 


5  properly  guarded  and  restrained.  Young 
he  was  when  taken  away  from  that  coun- 
try, he  seemed  to  have  formed  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  African  character  in  general. 
Comparing  their  superstitious  practices  and 
degraded  condition  with  the  inestimable  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  under  the  Christian  system, 
he  has  often  been  heard  devoutly  to  thank 
God,  that  he  had  been  brought  to  America. 
"  For,"  he  would  say,  "  coming  to  the  white 
man's  country  as  a  slave,  was  the  means  of 
making  me  free  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  often 
speaks,  with  tears,  of  having  seen  his  parents 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  rising  sun, 
and  adore  him  as  their  God.  He  distinctly 
recollects  being  forced  by  violence  to  parti, 
cipate  in  these  idolatries.  And  many  a  time, 
as  he  would  refer  to  those  sad  and  sorrowful 
scenes,  have  I  seen  his  whole  frame  agitated 
with  emotion.  And  then  he  would  ordinarily 
say,  "  If  I  were  only  young  enough,  I  should 
rejoice  to  go  back  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
my  benighted  countrymen ;  but,"  he  would 
add,  "  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to  have  to  liv 
where  there  are  no  white  people." 

Perhaps  no  Christian  grace  shone  more 
brightly  in  his  character  than  humility, 
dwelling  is  a  rude,  unconifortable  log  cabin — 
his  apparel  of  the  plainest,  and  even  coarsi 
materials — and  yet    no  one  ever  heard 
murmur  or  complaint  from  his  lips.  Like 
the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  his  grati' 
tude  for  what  he  has,  precludes  all  anxiety 
for  what  he  has  not.    The  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  together 
with  every  word  and  every  action,  proclaimed, 
that  in  true  lowliness  cf  mind,  he  esteemed 
others  better  than  himself. 

His  life  has  been  one  of  no  little  toil  and 
suflfering.  Perhaps  the  most  imprudent  step 
he  ever  took,  was  in  marrying  a  woman  who 
was  in  no  proper  sense  a  help  meet  for  him. 
Without  religion — without  any  sort  of  men- 
tal culture — encumbered  with  a  large  family 
of  children,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensivi 
circle  of  other  relatives,  she  only  served  to 
burden  him  with  a  multitude  of  domestic 
cares,  sufficient  to  have  crushed  the  spirit  of 
any  ordinary  man.  These  people  were  pro- 
fligate and  idle;  he  industrious  and  economi- 
They  hung  around  and  imposed  upon 
him  most  shamefully.  Often  would  they  filch 
from  him  the  products  of  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  and  then  add  insult  to  injury,  by 
the  grossest  personal  unkindness,  and  even 
ruelty.  But  all  this  only  served  to  give  ad- 
ditional brightness  and  beauty  to  his  piety. 
Pure  gold  only  shines  the  more  on  being 
rubbed.  So  also  with  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion. His  thoughts,  his  affections,  his  aims, 
were  all  lifted  so  far  above  the  din  of  domes- 
tic strife,  that  it  seldom  or  never  disturbed  his 
equanimity  even  for  a  moment.  The  di 
ness  of  his  home  on  earth  only  serve 
make  him  sigh  more  deeply  for  that  "  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Alluding,  on  one  occasion,  to  thes 
he  said,  "  I  am  such  a  hard  headed,  disobe- 
dient child,  that  I  need  a  whipping  every 
day." 

At  one  time  a  woman  gave  him  a  long  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  dream  she  had  had, 


nd  desired  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  1 
this  he  replied,  "  The  Scriptures  do  tell 
something  about  dreams,  but  nowhere  that 
remember  of  any  one  converted  by  a  dreai 
or  converted  when  he  was  asleep.  I  can  u 
derstand  people  a  great  deal  better,  when  thi 
tell  me  of  what  they  say  and  do  when  ihi 
are  awake — and  when  they  talk  about  a  wo 
"  grace  in  their  hearts." 
There  lived,  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
respectable  man,  who  had  become  interest 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  who  had  beg 
with  some  earnestness  to  search  the  Sen 
tures.  He  had  read  but  a  few  chapters  wh 
he  became  greatly  perplexed  with  some 
those  passages,  which  an  inspired  apostle  li 
declared  to  be  "  hard  to  be  understood." 
this  state  of  mind,  he  repaired  to  our  preach 
for  instruction  and  help,  and  found  him 
noon,  on  a  sultry  day  in  summer,  laborious 
engaged  hoeing  his  corn.  As  the  man  £ 
proached,  the  preacher,  with  patriarchal  si 
plicity,  leaned  upon  the  handle  of  his  hoe,  a 
listened  to  his  story.  "  Uncle  Jack,"  said  1 
"  I  have  discovered  lately  that  I  am  a  gr( 
sinner,  and  I  have  commenced  reading  t 
Bible,  that  I  may  learn  what  I  must  do  to 
saved.  But  I  have  met  with  a  passage  he 
(holding  up  his  Bible,)  which  I  know  not  wl 
to  do  with.  It  is  this,  '  God  will  have  mer 
upon  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  \vh( 
he  will,  he  hardenelh.'  What  does  t! 
mean?"  A  short  pause  intervened,  and  I 
old  African  replied  as  follows:  "  Master,  i 
have  been  rightly  informed,  it  has  not  be 
more  than  a  day  or  two  since  you  began 
read  the  Bible ;  and  if  I  remember  right 
that  passage  you  have  mentioned,  is  aw 
yonder  in  liomans.  Long  before  you  get 
that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  gospel 
is  said,  '  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  hea\ 
is  at  hand.'  Now,  have  you  done  with  th; 
The  truth  is,  you  read  entirely  too  fast.  \ 
must  begin  again,  and  take  things  as  G 
has  been  pleased  to  place  them.  When  y 
have  done  all  that  you  are  told  to  do  in  M 
thew,  come,  and  we'll  talk  about  Roma 
Having  thus  answered,  the  old  preacher 
med  his  work,  and  left  the  man  to  his 
flections.  Who  does  not  admire  the  simplic 
and  good  sense  which  characterized  this  rep 
Could  ih';  most  learned  Polemic  more  efi 
tually  have  met  and  disposed  of  such  a  d 
culty?  The  gentleman  particularly  interes 
in  this  incident,  gave  me  an  account  of 
with  his  own  lips.  He  still  lives,  and  will 
all  probability  see  this  statement  of  it.  M 
readily  will  he  testily  to  its  strict  accura 
and  most  joyfully  will  he  now  say,  as  he  s 
to  me  then,  "  It  convinced  me  most  fully 
the  mistake  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  t( 
the  old  man's  advice  ;  I  soon  saw  its  propri 
and  wisdom ;  and  hope  to  bless  God  for  ev 
for  sending  me  to  him." 

It  is  not  often  that  insects  have  b 
weighed ;  but  Reaumur's  curiosity  was 
cited  to  know  the  weight  of  bees,  and 
found  that  336  weighed  an  ounce,  and  .5,5 
a  pound.  According  to  John  Hunter,  an  i 
house  pint  contains  2,160  workers. — Ki\ 
and  Spence. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ConrinccmciU  and  Religious  Progress  of 
John  Spalding,  late  of  Reading.  With 
his  reasons  for  leacing  the  national  estab- 
lished modv  of  icorship. 

(ConcIiiJcd  <Vonv  p.  U-2.) 

Our  Lord  himself  plainly  declared,  that 
«'  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hatcth  the  light, 
neither"  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved  ;  but  he  that  doeth  truth 
cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in 
God."  John  iii.  20,  21.  'Therefore  it  is  not 
strange  that  those  who  plead  for  sin.  which  is 
evil,  should  speak  against  this  light,  and  call 
it  a  natural  light  ;  or  any  thing,  to  excuse 
themselves ;  because  it  cannot  but  condemn 
them.  Those  things  which  the  light,  if  at- 
tended to,  would  manifest  to  be  evil,  are  too 
dearly  loved  to  be  parted  with,  while  they 
can  persuade  themselves  they  are  secure  in 
retaining  them.  I  speak  from  experience, 
and  do  earnestly  recommend  a  turning  to  this 
light  within,  from  all  the  "  Lo  heres"  and 
"  Lo  /heresy'  the  various  appearances,  signs, 
and  shadows,  set  up  by  the  will  and  wisdom 
of  men,  in  the  times  of  darkness  and  apostacy  ; 
even  to  Christ  tcifhin,  the  hope  of  glory,  the 
true  foundation,  1  Cor.  iii.  11  ;  the  rock 
against  which,  as  it  is  faithfully  abode  in, 
even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  nor  all  the  opposition  of  men.  This 
I  believe  is  the  substance  of  every  shadow, 
the  reality  of  every  appearance,  the  word 
nigh  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart ;  the  true 
anointing,  which  is  truth  and  no  lie,  and 
which  teacheth  all  things  without  need  of 
man's  teaching.  1  John  ii.  27.  This  is  the 
new  covenant,  graciously  promised  by  tlie 
Most  High.  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  in- 
ward parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple;  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man 
his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all 
know  me,  t>om  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord."  Jer.  xxxi. 
33,  34. 

Behold,  said  our  Lord,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you.  Lukexvii.  21.  The  seed 
of  the  kingdom  which  is  sown  in  the  heart, 
though  too  small  for  the  eye  of  man's  wis- 
dom to  discover,  though  it  is  still  to  the  high 
professing  Jew  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 
worldly  wise  Greek  foolishness;  yet  it  is  to 
those  who  hear  its  call  and  obey  it,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
1  Cor.  i.  23,  24.  This  I  believe  produces 
the  new  birth,  without  which  our  Lord  de- 
clared no  one  ever  could  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  John  iii.  3.  The  birth  which  is  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God.  John  i.  13.  For  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  however  high  and 
specious  its  appearance,  is  still  flesh ;  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  however 
mean  and  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  man's 
wisdom,  is  Spirit.  The  gospel  is  a  spiritual 
dispensation.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  inwardly 
manifested,  our  Lord  promised  should  guide 
into  all  truth.  John  xvi.  13.    The  apostles 


were  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  they  had  re- 
ceived it.  Acts  i.  4 ;  and  then  we  are  in- 
formed, "  they  spake  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance."  Acts  ii.  4.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  they  used  any  [set]  form  of  words, 
neither  that  they  spake  when  or  where  they 
chose;  but  we  arc  frequently  informed  of 
I  heir  going  or  forbearing,  as  by  the  Spirit 
they  were  directed:  Acts  viii.  29;  xix.  7,  &c. 
neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Spirit  was  confined  to 
any  period  of  time;  for,  says  our  Lord,  "  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world  "  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  What  a  de- 
parture from  their  example  and  precepts  is 
lamentably  conspicuous  among  most  profess- 
ing Chiistians;  who  have  invented  various 
images,  forms,  and  modes  of  worship,  which 
they  can  perform  when  they  please;  evi- 
dently acknowledging  that  they  think  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  the  Spirit -unneces- 
sary ;  at  least  that  they  will  begin  at  a  venture, 
whether  it  may  come  or  not !  Surely  it  may 
be  well  to  consider,  whether  it  is  not  ofl^ering 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord.  Lev.  x.  1.  The 
only  trve  worship  under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, is,  agreeably  to  our  Lord's  express  de- 
claration, that  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  trvth, 
John  iv.  24,  and  as  the  influences  and  mov- 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  (although  so  absolutely 
necessary,  as  that  no  acceptable  worship  can 
be  performed  without  them)  are  not  at  our 
command,  how  proper,  yea,  how  needful 
then,  is  an  humble,  silent,  dependent  waiting 
upon  Him  who  alone  can  administer  this  as- 
sistance; that  thereby  the  true  preparation  of 
the  heart  may  be  experienced,  to  receive 
whatever  He  who  searcheth  the  heart,  and 
who  alone  knoweth  what  is  good  for  those 
who  wait  upon  him,  may  be  pleased  to  ad- 
minister:  whether  immediately,  by  his  still 
small  voice  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  or  in- 
strumentally,  by  whomsoever  he  may  please 
to  appoint ! 

"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,"  said  the 
prophet,  "  shall  renew  their  strength."  Isa. 
xl.  31.  It  is  the  professed  object  of  most 
assemblies  for  religious  worship,  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord.  Now,  whether  those,  who  in  so- 
lemn humble  silence  wait  to  feel  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  to  instruct  and  enable  when  and 
what  to  offer,  or  what  immediately  to  receive 
from  the  Fountain  of  good,  are  such  as  that 
promise  applies  to;  or  those  who  are  always 
ready  to  begin,  either  in  a  prescribed  form, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  natural  or 
acquired  abilities,  whether  they  may  have  the 
assistance  so  necessary  or  not,  I  think  a  little 
serious  consideration  may  determine.  Indeed 
the  plain  express  meaning  of  the  term,  limit- 
ing, appears  to  me  to  bo  a  silent,  attentive  ex- 
pectation of  something;  and  if  it  is  weightily 
considered,  that,  at  such  times  we  more  par- 
ticularly profess  to  approach  the  sacred  pre- 
sence of  Him  "  who  searcheth  the  heart, 
trieth  the  reins,  and  requireth  truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts,"  who  cannot  possibly  be  deceived 
or  amused  by  the  most  plausible  expressions 
or  the  most  eloquent  language,  who  has  de- 
cidedly condemned  the  practice  of  drawing 
near  to  him  with  the  mouth,  and  honouring 
him  with  the  lips,  whilst  the  heart  is  far 


from  him,  Isa.  xxix.  13;  surely  it  is  needful 
at  such  times  to  wait,  silently  wait,  for  the 
reception  of  spiritual  power,  lest  we  should  be 
like  those  who  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools. 
Eccles.  v.  1.  "  Let  not  thine  heart,"  said 
the  wise  man,  "  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
before  God,  for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou 
upon  earth  ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few," 
ver.  2.  "  Without  me,"  said  our  blessed 
Lord,  "  ye  can  do  nothing."  John  xv.  5.  Yet 
the  practice  of  many  w'lo  profess  to  follow 
him,  evidently  declares  that  they  think  they 
can  do  without  him,  for  they  are,  as  to  words 
and  outward  performances,  always  ready. 
The  apostle  plainly  declared,  that  "  we  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought, 
but  it  is  the  Spirit  that  helpeth  our  infirmi- 
ties." Rom.  viii.  26.  Then  what  are  all  the 
arts  of  composition,  and  the  powers  of  human 
eloquence,  without  this  assistance,  but  as 
"sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal?" 
"  When  ye  pray,"  said  our  Lord,  "  use  not 
vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do ;  for  they 
think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking,"  Matt.  vi.  7  ;  a  language  too  ap- 
plicable, I  fear,  not  only  to  the  prescribed 
formal  prayers,  but  to  the  more  private  ex- 
tempore productions,  as  though  prayer  con- 
sisted in  outward  expression ;  an  idea  repeat- 
edly condemned  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 

The  apostle,  after  saying  we  know  not 
what  to  pray  for,  adds,  "  The  spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us,  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered,"  and  Christ  called 
them  hypocrites  who  prayed  to  be  seen  of 
men.  Matt.  vi.  5;  and  directed  his  disciples 
to  pray  in  secret  to  the  Father  who  seeth  in 
secret,  ver.  6.  The  apostle  also  recommends 
a  praying  always,  with  all  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation in  the  spirit,  and  watching  thereunto 
with  all  perseverance.  Eph.  vi.  18.  He  does 
not  recommend  to  begin  singing  as  soon  as 
they  conclude  a  prayer.  In  another  place, 
he  exhorts  to  a  "  Continuing  instant  in  i)ray- 
er."  Rom.  xii.  12.  Again,  "  Pray  without 
ceasing,"  1  Thes.  v.  17  ;  from  all  which  I 
think  it  must  appear  that  there  may  be  true 
prayer  without  words,  and  that  there  may  also 
be  words  without  prayer.  I  believe  there  are 
those  possessed  of  considerable  abilities,  a 
ready  flow  of  words,  and  a  pleasing  eloquent 
delivery,  who  can  at  any  time  when  they 
please,  deliver  what  I  have  heard  called  an 
excellent  prayer ;  without  waiting  to  feel  that 
influence,  which  can  alone  enable  to  "  pray 
with  the  spirit,  and  with  true  understanding;" 
but  though  such  exercises  may  produce  a  tem- 
porary warmth,  both  in  speaker  and  hearer, 
I  believe,  it  will  bo  found  to  be  only  a  fire  of 
their  own  kindling,  a  mero  appearance,  and 
not  the  effects  of  the  live  coal  from  the  true 
altar.  Isa.  vi.  0.  The  same  observations  are 
equally  applicable  to  every  other  external 
performance  of  worshij),  public  or  private : 
for  however  it  may  aftoct  the  outward  ear, 
yea,  and  kindle  sparks,  as  it  were  producing 
a  temporary  warmth  ;  if  it  does  not  proceed 
from  the  immediate  sensible  movings  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  I  much  fear  the  appellation 
of  will-worship  is  too  applicable  to  it. 

I  have  also  had  a  fear,  that  a  language  of 
old,  respecting  some  of  whom  it  was  said, 
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"  They  limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  41,  is  npplicablo  to  most  professing 
religious  societies,  wliere  niiy  particular  man 
or  set  of  men  assume  to  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  teaching  or  preaching:  a 
practice  1  believe  totally  repugnant  to  the 
gospel  dispensation,  and  the  uniform  example 
and  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostle.  For 
I  fully  believe  that  7io  human  avthority,  call, 
qualijicaiion,  or  ordination,  can  make  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  That  is  the  prerogative  of 
Christ  himself.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  individual  Christian  should  be 
born  of  the  Spirit,  John  iii.  6 ;  and  surely  it 
must  also  be  necessary  that  the  ministers  of 
Christ  should,  in  an  especial  manner,  be  so 
too.  Paul  said  he  was  made  an  apostle,  "  Not 
of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father."  Gal.  i.  1.  And,  as  I 
before  observed,  the  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel being  a  "  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,"  the 
ministers  thereof  are  ministers  of  the  Spirit, 
and  not  of  the  letter :  not  ministers  of  the 
word  only,  though  Scripture  words  them- 
selves; but  of  the  "Word  of  eternal  life," 
even  of  the  "  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 
1  Pet.  i.  23.  That  Word  which  is  quick  and 
powerful,  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart."  Heb.  iv.  12.  Words  may 
have,  and  no  doubt  have,  their  service,  as  the 
spirit  brings  to  remembrance,  and  giveth 
utterance;  but  to  steal  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, see  Jer.  xxiii.  30,  31,  and  put  them  in 
a  premeditated  form,  however  eloquently  they 
may  be  delivered,  I  believe  is  not  preaching 
the  gospel.  But  1  believe,  that  they  who  are 
particularly  called,  qualified,  and  sent  by 
Christ  himself,  as  I  believe  every  true  minis- 
ter is,  will  not  presume  to  preach  or  pray, 
when,  where,  or  what  they  please ;  but  as 
they  are  immediately  moved  and  directed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  inwardly  revealed;  see 
Gal.  i.  16,  who  can  alone  know  what  is  need- 
ful to  be  administered,  and  these  as  they 
freely  receive,  they  will  agreeably  to  our 
Lord's  command,  freely  give,  Matt.  x.  8, 
&c.,  without  any  view  to  temporal  interest 
whatever.  And  as  they  are  not  their  own, 
they  cannot  dispose  of  their  time  or  talents, 
according  to  their  own  wills ;  but  as  He  who 
hath  called  them  is  pleased  to  direct. 

To  conclude:  the  few  observations  I  have 
now  offered,  may  perhaps,  to  unprejudiced 
minds,  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  inward  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and 
that  signs  and  figures,  all  external  ceremonial 
performances,  are  totally  abolished,  from  that 
worship,  which  can  only  be  performed  in  spi- 
rit and  in  truth.    John  iv.  23,  24. 

They  may  also  evince,  that  the  only  ne- 
cessary qualification  for  true  worship,  is  the 
influence  and  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
inwartily  revealed  :  that  this  necessary  assist- 
ance is  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  nor  to 
any  particular  man  or  set  of  men.  For  as  the 
apostle  declared,  "  The  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal." 
1  Cor.  xii.  7.  I  believe  there  are  no  indi- 
viduals arrived  to  the  years  of  discretion,  but 
who  are  favoured  with  a  sufficient  portion 
thereof,  if  properly  attended  to,  to  direct 


llicm  into  the  paths  of  true  judgment.  The 
Word,  even  the  Word  of  eternal  life,  is  nigh 
to  all,  nor  need  any  look  to  men  for  instruc- 
tion ;  but  this  same  anointing,  if  the  mind  is 
simply  and  unreservedly  directed  to  it,  teach- 
eth  all  things  and  is  truth.  1  John  ii.  27. 
Who  is  there,  who  has  not  felt  its  secret  re- 
proofs for  evil,  and  its  approbation  for  good  ? 
To  this  true  teacher,  of  whose  all-sufficient 
aid  I  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  a  de- 
gree of  experience,  I  do  earnestly  recommend 
the  particular,  unwearied,  faithful,  attention 
of  every  individual. 

Reading,  3m  of  the  7lh  month,  1794. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  BURNYEAT. 

John  Burnyeat  was  born  at  Crab-tree-beck, 
in  Cumberland,  England,  about  the  year  1631, 
and  received  a  tolerable  education,  such  as 
the  country  affi)rded,  and  the  moderate  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  permitted.  In  his 
early  youth  he  was  visited  by  the  tendering 
touches  of  Divine  love,  which  inclined  his 
heart  after  the  way  of  peace.  He  was  dili- 
gent in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
also  endeavoured,  by  intercourse  with  those 
who  were  generally  looked  upon  as  men  of  ex- 
perience, to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  religion. 
Of  the  result,  however,  of  his  enquiries  from 
this  latter  source,  we  have  merely  the  in- 
formation that  he  found  no  true  satisfaction 
or  edification  in  it.  He  was  seeking  the 
Lord,  but  knew  not  where  to  find  him,  nor 
how  to  become  acquainted  with  his  truth. 
But  about  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
George  Fox's  steps  were  directed  into  that 
part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  where  John 
resided.  This  eminent  apostle  preached  the 
gospel  of  peace  in  that  country  "  in  the  power 
of  the  Most  High,"  being  "  filled  with  the 
strength  of  His  Word  ;  in  the  wisdom  whereof 
he  directed  thousands  unto  the  light  and  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  Jesus  their  Saviour,  in 
their  own  hearts."  John  was  among  those  who 
gladly  received  the  message  of  his  preaching  ; 
and  continuing  steadfastly  attentive  to  the  in- 
speaking  Word  to  which  George  directed  all 
his  hearers,  he  "  came  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  right  way  of  the  Lord."  He  now 
also  came  to  know  the  powerful  judgments  of 
the  Lord's  Spirit,  purging  out  the  old  leaven; 
by  which  he  was  brought  into  deep  affliction 
and  sorrow,  such  as  he  had  never  known  in 
his  former  outward  profession  of  religion. 
Referring  to  this  time  of  close  trial,  and  deep 
plungings  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  he  says 
in  his  journal,  "  it  was  the  day  of  Jacob's 
trouble  ;  for  the  God  of  heaven,  by  the  light 
of  his  blessed  Son,  which  he  had  lighted  me 
withal,  which  stirred  in  my  heart,  let  me  see 
the  body  of  death  and  power  of  sin  which 
reigned  in  me,  and  brought  me  to  feel  the 
guilt  of  it  upon  my  conscience,  so  that  I 
could  say  he  made  me  even  to  possess  the 
sins  of  my  youth.  And  for  all  my  high  pro- 
fession of  an  imputative  righteousness,  and 
that  though  I  lived  in  the  act  of  sin,  the  guilt 
of  it  should  not  be  charged  upon  me,  but  im- 
puted to  Christ,  and  his  righteousness  imputed 


to  me,  I  found  it  otherwise  when  I  was  turned 
unto  the  Light,  which  did  manifest  all  icproved 
things.  Then  I  came  to  see  that  the  guilt 
remained,  while  the  body  of  death  remained, 
and  through  the  power  thereof  was  led  into 
the  act  of  sin.  Then  I  saw  there  was  need 
of  a  Saviour  to  save  from  sin,  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  a  sacrificed  Christ  to  blot  out  sin,  or 
faith  in  his  name  for  the  remission  of  sins 
past."  "  Then,"  he  adds,  "  was  that  cry 
known:  'Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?'" 
He  appears  to  have  deeply  felt  his  lost  and 
undone  condition,  and  thus  all  his  confidence 
in  "  notional  faiih," — a  mere  itilellectual  be- 
lief — was  taken  away,  and  he  was  led  to  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  true 
humility  and  nothingness  of  self,  and  to  wait 
for  the  arising  of  His  light  upon  his  soul.  In 
this  situation  he  found  himself  not  alone;  for 
a  little  company  of  persons,  actuated  by  simi- 
lar feelings,  drew  together,  and  were  led,  in 
unity  of  spirit,  to  assemble  together,  to  wait 
in  the  silence  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind, 
for  the  arising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
with  healing  for  their  wounded  spirits.  This 
they  did  in  great  fear  and  awe,  under  a  sense 
of  their  own  unvvorthiness  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  a  pure  and  all-seeing  God  ;  and 
as  they  continued  to  look  singly  to  the  light 
of  Christ,  in  his  own  time,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  look  down  upon  their  distressed 
condition.  "  After,"  says  he,  "  we  had  met 
together  for  some  time,  as  we  had  seasons 
and  opportunities,  and  also  sought  the  Lord 
with  travailing  spirits  both  night  and  day, 
when  we  were  at  our  callings,  and  on  our 
beds — for  we  could  not  cease,  our  souls  were 
so  afflicted — being  in  our  assemblies  exer- 
cised in  the  living  judgment  that  sprung  in 
the  light,  in  our  souls,  and  looking  for  the 
salvation  of  God,  the  wonderful  power  from 
on  high  was  revealed  amongst  us,  and  many 
hearts  reached  therewith,  and  broken,  and 
melted  together  before  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth ;  and  great  dread  and  trembling  fell 
upon  many."  "  Then,"  he  continues,  "  the  pri- 
soners of  hope  began  to  come  forth,"  and  the 
"  promises  of  the  Lord  came  to  be  fulfilled 
unto  many," — "  and  some  taste  of  the  oil  of 
joy  came  to  be  witnessed,  and  a  heavenly 
gladness  entered  the  hearts  of  many,  who  in 
the  joy  of  their  souls  broke  forth  in  praises 
unto  the  Lord ;  so  that  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb,  which  Christ,  the  healer  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, did  unloose,  began  to  speak  and  utter  the 
wonderful  things  of  God.  And  great  was  the 
dread  and  glory  of  that  power,  that,  one 
meeting  after  another,  was  graciously  and 
richly  manifested  amongst  us,  to  the  break- 
ing, tendering,  and  melting  of  our  hearts, 
souls,  and  spirits  before  the  Lord.  Then  our 
hearts  began  to  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
his  way  that  he  had  cast  up;  and  wiih  great 
fervency  and  zeal  we  began  to  seek  after 
him,  and  to  meet  oftener  together  than  be- 
fore ;  our  hearts  being  so  affected  with  the 
presence  of  that  blessed  power  that  daily 
broke  forth  amongst  us  in  our  meetings ; 
through  which  we  were  greatly  comforted, 
strengthened  and  edified.  For  it  was  that 
same  Comforter,  our  blessed  Lord  promised 
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he  would  fir;iy  the  Father  for,  and  which  the 
Father  shoiiUI  send.    John  xiv.  16  and  26. 

"  Tli.M!  were  our  hearts  inclined  to  hearken 
unto  the  Lord;  and  our  oars,  which  He  had 
opened  to  hear,  were  bent  to  hear  what  the 
Spirit's  teaching  was,  and  wh;il  he  said  unto 
the  church,  who  was  the  chict'  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  the  soul.  And  thus  were  we 
gathered  into  a  riiiht  irospel  excicise  and 
^pol  worship,  by  Him  lhroUi;li  whose  name 
we  had  received  remission  of  sins  past,  and 
whose  blood  h;»d  sprinkled  our  hearts  from 
an  evil  eonscionee.  .iiid  who  gave  the  i)ure 
^vater  that  washed  and  niiide  clean.  So  that 
with  true  hearts  many  began  to  draw  nigh 
unto  God  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  as  the 
ancient  sainis  did,  and  were  accepted,  and 
had  access  by  th:it  one  S|)irit,  by  which  we 
came  to  be  baptized  in  one  body.  And  so 
[we]  came  to  drink  into  one  spirit,  and  were 
refreshed,  and  greatly  comforted,  and  grew 
up  together  in  tiio  mystery  of  the  gospel  fel- 
lowship ;  and  so  worshipped  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit,  in  the  spirit  received  from  him;  which 
is  the  gospel  worship,  according  to  Christ's 
appoiniment."' 

A  liitle  further  on  in  his  journal,  he  adds: 
"  Oh,  ihe  joy,  the  pleasure,  and  the  great  de- 
'    light  that  our  hearts  were  overcome  with 
(    many  times,  in  our  reverent  and  holy  assem- 
blies! How  were  our  hearts  melted  as  wax, 
and  our  souls  poured  out  as  water  before  the 
■   Lord,  and  our  spirits,  as  oil,  frankincense  and 
J   myrrh,  offered  up  unto  the  Lord  as  sweet  in- 
;  cense,  when  not  a  word  outwardly  in  all  our 
i  assembly  has  been  uttered  ! 
i      "  Thus  then  came  we  by  Him  to  be  gather- 
i  ed  into  covenant  with  God,  and  to  witness  the 
,  fulfilling  of  the  promises  of  God,  in  whom  all 
the  promises  are  yea  and  amen;  and  so  came 
to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  him,  and 
i  to  feed  upon  the  heavenly  food,  the  bread  of 
life  that  came  down   from  heaven,  which 
'  Christ,  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  did  give  unto 
,  us." — "  And  growing  thus  into  this  experience 
"  of  the  goodness  of  tiie  Lord,  and  of  the  sweet- 
■  ness,  gloi  v,  and  excellency  of  his  power  in 
our  assemblies,  we  grew  in  strength  and  zeal 
for  our  meetings  more  and  more,  and  valued 
'  the  benefit  thereof  more  than  any  worldly 
gain.    Yea,  it  was  unto  some  more  than  our 
appointed  food." 

,  In  another  place,  describing  these  meet- 
ings, he  says,  they  "  met  together,  and  waited 
together  in  silence,  may  be  sometimes  not  a 
iDord  in  our  meetings  for  months  ;  but  every 
one  that  was  faithful,  waiting  upon  the  Living 
Word  in  our  own  hearts,  to  know  sanctifica- 
tion  thereby,  and  a  thorough  cleansing  and 
renewing  of  our  hearts  and  inward  man. 
And  so  we  came  to  receive  more  and  more 
jf  the  spirit  of  grace  and  life  from  Christ  our 
Saviour,  who  is  full  of  it — in  whom  the  ful- 
less  dwells;  and  in  the  power  thereof  we  did 
vorship  the  Father,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and 
vaited  upon  the  teachings  of  his  grace  in  our 
learts.    And  he  taught  us  thereby  to  deny 

mgodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and   to  live 

ighteously,  godlily  and  soberly  in  this  present 

:vil  world." 
Here  we  find  portrayed  in  glowing  colours 

he  character  of  those  solemn  gatherings  of 


men  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  mar- 
row and  essence  of  true  religion,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  For 
this  description  applies  equally  to  most  of 
those  meetings,  which  gradually  united,  under 
the  instrumentality  of  George  Fox  and  his 
companions,  into  a  compact  body  of  Chris- 
tians, cemented  together  by  a  unity  of  faith, 
and  by  a  fellowship  in  suffi^rings,  as  well  as 
in  the  consolations  of  the  gospel. 

As  this  little  band,  whose  progress  we  have 
been  considering,  continued  steadfast  in  their 
aim  after  true  spiritual  experience  of  the 
work  of  religion  on  I  lie  heart,  and  faithful  in 
their  dedication  to  the  Lord  alone,  his  power 
and  presence  were  renewedly  known  to  break 
in  upon  their  assemblies;  whereby  their  un- 
derstandings "  were  still  more  enlarged  into 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  hidden  things  of 
God  ;  so  that  many,  through  the  favour  of 
God,  grew  in  their  gilts,  and  had  their  mouths 
opened,  and  so  became  instruments  in  the 
Lord's  hand,  to  bear  witness  unto  the  world 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  forth 
again  ;  and  also  they  were  sent  to  bear  wit- 
ness against  the  world  and  its  evil  deeds,  with 
all  the  false  religions  with  which  mankind 
had  covered  themselves,  in  the  darkness  and 
apostacy  which  had  spread  over  them,  and 
now  was  seen  and  discovered  by  the  light 
and  day  of  God." 

We  may  now  briefly  follow  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  through  the  more  active  scenes 
of  his  subsequent  life.  He  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  whom  he 
mentions  as  "  having  their  mouths  opened, 
and  being  made  instruments  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  to  bear  witness  against  the  world  and 
its  evil  deeds."  He  says  that  for  about  four 
years  he  continued  at  home,  mostly  attending 
to  his  temporal  business;  being  fervent  in 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  and  diligent  as  occasion 
occurred,  in  visiting  those  among  his  fellow 
professors  who  were  suflTering  imprisonment 
for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  But 
in  due  time,  the  Lord,  who  called  him  into 
his  service,  pointed  out  to  him  a  more  public 
path  of  duty,  and  one  which  led  him  also  into 
sutfering  for  the  Truth's  sake.  His  first 
errand  of  this  kind  was  to  expose  the  false 
pretensions  of  those  who  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  shepherds  of  the  flock,  but  were  no 
belter  than  hirelings,  making  merchandise  of 
the  truth  for  their  own  earthly  gam.  This 
of  course  kindled  the  jealousy  and  animosity 
of  those  who  felt  their  craft  to  be  in  danger; 
so  that  they  endeavoured,  by  false  accusa- 
tions, to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
against  him.  Their  slanders  had  the  effect 
intended,  and  the  people  fell  upon  John,  beat- 
ing him  in  an  outrageous  manner  with  their 
Bibles,  &c.,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  the 
common  jail  at  Carlisle,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-three  weeks.  After  his  release, 
he  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
Scotland  and  L'eland,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  latter  country  at  least  four  times.  At 
length  returning  home,  he  diligently  followed 
his  outward  business  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  visiting  meetings  in  the  vicinity  us  he 
found  it  laid  upon  him.  "  As  I  found,"  says 
he,  "  any  motion  upon  me  from  the  Lord  to 


go  to  any  meeting  abroad,  I  went,  and  cleared 
myself  as  Ihe  Lord  gave  ability;  and  so  did 
return  again  to  my  calling,  and  to  our  own 
meeting,  where  I  did  delight  to  uait  in  silence 
upon  the  Lord.  For  I  loved  that  much,  be- 
cause I  found  an  inward  growth  thereby, 
through  the  teachings  and  openings  of  his 
Spirit  in  my  heart."  It  ai>pears,  however, 
that  for  about  two  years  he  had  seen  that  it 
would  be  required  of  him  at  some  future  time 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Friends  in  America.  In  the 
spring  of  1662,  he  went  up  to  London  to 
consult  George  Fox  "  and  others  of  the  el- 
ders,"— "  for,"  he  adds,  "  I  loved  to  have  the 
counsel  and  countenance  of  my  elder  brethren, 
who  were  in  Christ  before  me."  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  clapped  into  prison  for 
about  fourteen  weeks,  merely  for  visiting  his 
brethren  who  were  already  in  bonds.  He  re- 
mained in  England,  visiting  various  meetings, 
and  staying  partly  at  home,  until  the  summer 
of  1664,  when  he  believed,  as  he  says,  "  the 
season  was  coming  upon  me,  wherein  the 
Lord  would  have  me  go  and  fulfil  his  word, 
that  I  had  yielded  unto  in  spirit  so  long  ago." 
Accordingly  he  departed  for  America  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  and  landed  in 
Barbadoes ;  and  for  three  or  four  months 
found  himself  constrained  to  contend  earnestly 
against  the  innovations  brought  into  the  church 
by  John  Perot  and  his  adherents,  who  had 
been  very  hurtful  to  Friends  in  that  island. 
Afterwards  he  sailed  info  Maryland,  and  la- 
boured fervently  in  the  gospel,  having  large 
meetings,  the  Lord's  power  accompanying 
him,  and  Friends  being  greatly  comforted. 
But  here  also  he  met  with  a  contentious  spi- 
rit from  the  apostacy  of  one  Thos.  Thui-ston, 
who  drew  a  party  after  him  for  a  while,  and 
gave  occasion  of  great  trial  and  exercise  to 
faithful  Friends.  By  degrees,  however,  "  most 
of  the  people  came  to  see  him"  in  his  true 
character,  "  and  in  the  love  of  God  to  be 
restored  into  the  unity  of  the  truth  again  ;" 
"  but  he  himself  was  lost,  as  to  the  truth,  and 
became  a  vagabond  and  fugitive  as  to  his  spi- 
ritual condition,  and  little  otherwise  as  to  the 
outward." 

In  Virginia  he  had  again  to  contend  against 
the  errors  of  John  Perot,  to  the  convincement 
of  several  of  his  deluded  followers.  He  then 
went  northward,  and  visited  Friends  in  New 
England,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Barba- 
does, departed  for  England.  Here  he  spent 
about  three  years,  chiefly  in  travelling,  and 
then  returned  to  America,  accompanied  by 
his  friend,  William  Simpson,  as  fiir  as  Bar- 
badoes, where  the  latter  was  removed  by 
death.  In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the 
American  colonies,  being  on  Long  Island,  he 
says,  "  in  our  meeting  for  business,  we  had 
an  exercise  with  several  that  rose  up  in  a 
wrong  spirit  against  the  blessed  order  of  the 
Truth,  which,  by  the  power  of  God,  Friends 
were  gathered  into,  and  sweetly  settled  in." 
In  this  case  also,  as  in  the  former  cases  of 
trouble  in  the  church,  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  serviceable,  plainly  dealing  with 
those  who  were  in  error,  and  convincing 
many  who  had  been  more  or  loss  led  astray 
by  the  insinuations  of  designing  men.  He 
travelled  very  generally  over  "the  country 
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meteor  with  confidence  farther  south  than  1 
have  clone. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  three  points 
in  the  meteor's  patli  which  I  have  above 
given,  do  not  lie  in  a  straight  line.  The 
middle  point  is  more  distant  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  than  either  of  the  extremes  by 
2,7  miles,  and  allowing  for  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  the  total  curvature  in  a  vertical 
plane  is  about  six  miles.  But  the  projection 
of  the  meteor's  path  upon  a  horizontal  plane, 
deviates  still  more  from  a  straight  line.  The 
curvature  here  amounts  to  forty-one  miles, 
the  convexity  being  turned  towards  the  east. 
We  may  suppose  a  part  of  this  irregularity 
to  arise  from  the  errors  of  the  observations, 
yet  I  think  it  well  nigh  certain  that  the  path 
was  actually  crooked. 

Having  thus  deduced  the  meteor's  path 
from  the  best  observations,  I  proceed  to 
enquire  how  these  results  accord  with  the 
remaining  observations.  A  meteor  was  seen 
at  Raymond,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  little  past  eight  o'clock,  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th.  It  bore  nearly  west, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  5  to  10^,  moved  north 
westerJy,  descending  rapidly  towards  the 
horizon.  This  description  accords  as  nearly 
as  could  be  expected  with  the  position  I  have 
assigned  the  meteor.  At  Mount  Upton,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  "  soon  after  sunset,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  very  brilliant 
meteor  started  from  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  declines  a  little  to  the  west  or  south- 
west from  the  point  over  head,  and  pursued 
its  course  about  due  N.  W.,  disappearing 
behind  the  hills  in  that  direction."  Accord- 
ing to  my  results,  the  meteor  could  not  have 
been  elevated  much  above  fifteen  degrees  at 
this  place,  and  if  this  observation  were  to  be 
implicitly  relied  upon,  we  must  infer  that  the 
meteor  was  higher  than  I  have  supposed,  or 
that  its  path  was  farther  to  the  east  than  I 
have  assigned  it.  The  language  of  the  obser- 
vation, however,  is  very  vague,  and  1  think  it 
highly  probable  that  the  observer  never  saw 
the  meteor  so  high  as  his  language  would 
naturally  imply,  but  inferred  from  its  final 
direction  that  it  must  have  originated  in  that 
quarter.  At  Carroll,  Chautauque  county, 
N.  Y.,  a  meteor  was  seen  about  dusk  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th.  It  appeared  first  in  the 
east,  elevated  25  or  30  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  disappeared  in  the  north  perhaps 
about  5°  above  the  horizon.  All  this  accords 
sufficiently  well  with  my  results.  In  one  of 
the  Canadian  papers,  the  meteor  is  noticed 
as  having  been  seen  in  various  places,  but 
the  observations  are  too  vague  to  be  of  the 
least  value.  I  have  received  a  vast  number 
of  observations  from  the  counties  of  Ashtabula, 
Trumbull,  Geauga,  Portage,  Cuyahoga,  and 
Huron,  all  in  the  north  eastern  part  of  Ohio. 
The  observations  agree  about  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  if  they  had  all  been  made  from 
precisely  the  same  station,  with  the  exception 
that  the  most  eastern  observations  assign  the 
meteor  somewhat  the  greatest  altitude.  The 
altitudes  are  almost  without  exception  given 
too  great,  and  commonly  twice  too  great. 
The  great  variety  of  observations  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hudson,  although  somewhat 


loose,  must  satisfy  any  one  that  the  meteor 
was  very  distant,  and  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. No  one  can  believe  that  a  hundred 
different  meteors,  all  of  them  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind,  and  characterised  by  the 
very  same  peculiarities,  should  appear  at  the 
same  absolute  instant,  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict, and  all  moving  in  such  directions,  and 
exhibiting  such  appearances  as  would  be  pre- 
sented by  one  large,  remote,  and  elevated 
meteor,  while  only  a  single  meteor  appeared 
to  any  one  of  the  numerous  observers.  The 
case  seems  too  plain  for  further  argument. 

I  have  now,  as  appears  to  me,  assigned 
such  a  position  to  the  meteor  as  reconciles  all 
the  observations  within  the  limits  of  unavoid- 
able error.  This  determination  is  liable  to 
some  uncertainty;  yet  I  believe  the  uncer- 
tainty is  not  so  great  as  materially  to  affect 
any  theoretical  conclusions  to  be  deduced. 

Let  us  now  enquire  for  the  velocity  of  the 
meteor,  as  referred  to  the  earth's  surface. 
The  length  of  path  seen  at  Hanover  was  201 
miles.  The  time  of  observation  was  esti- 
mated at  eleven  seconds.  This  estimate  is 
probably  too  great,  yet  it  give.s  the  velocity 
of  the  meteor  18  miles  per  second.  At  Clin- 
ton, the  path  observed  was  at  least  218  miles, 
and  the  time  was  estimated  at  five  seconds, 
making  a  velocity  of  43  miles  per  second. 
The  path  observed  at  BufEilo  was  probably 
112  miles,  and  the  time  was  estimated  from 
4  to  5  seconds,  which  gives  a  velocity  of  25 
miles  per  second.  At  Hudson  and  Aurora, 
the  path  seen  was  about  218  miles,  and  the 
time  estimated  from  6  to  7  seconds,  giving  a 
velocity  of  33  miles  per  second.  These  are 
the  observations  I  think  most  to  be  relied  up- 
on ;  and  the  average  velocity  resulting  from 
them,  is  30  miles  per  second. 

Let  us  now  form  some  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  meteor.  Its  diameter  at 
Hanover  was  estimated  at  one  fourth  that  of 
the  moon,  and  its  least  distance  was  281 
miles.  Its  absolute  diameter  then  was  .65 
mile.  At  Clinton,  the  meteor  appeared  very 
much  elongated  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
and  was  followed  by  two  smaller  portions  at 
intervals  of  less  than  a  degree  each.  The 
breadth  of  the  head  was  estimated  at  eight 
minutes,  and  its  distance  was  1.18  miles, 
which  makes  the  absolute  breadth  .27  mile. 
The  length  of  the  principal  portion  was  about 
one  degree,  that  is,  nearly  two  miles.  The 
two  smaller  portions  which  followed  in  the 
rear,  were  about  a  tenth  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 
At  Buffalo,  also,  the  meteor  appeared  elonga- 
ted, its  horizontal  diameter  being  four  or  five 
times  the  vertical.  Its  least  diameter  was 
estimated  at  half  that  of  the  moon,  and  its 
distance  being  about  66  miles,  its  absolute 
breadth  m.ust  have  been  .29  mile.  Its  length 
was  four  or  five  times  this  amount.  At  Hud- 
son, its  diameter  was  estimated  at  one  third 
that  of  the  moon,  and  being  distant  226 
miles,  it  absolute  diameter  was  .66  mile.  The 
observations  made  in  other  places  agree  sub- 
stantially with  the  above,  and  from  them  we 
may  infer,  that  the  absolute  diameter  of  the 
meteor  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
At  the  more  distant  stations,  the  meteor  ap- 
peared nearly  circular,  but  from  the  nearest 


points  of  observation,  it  appeared  decided 
elongated.  Almost  all  the  observers  notic( 
a  falling  off  of  various  portions  from  the  ma 
body,  which,  lagging  behind,  formed  a  specii 
of  train.  Several  of  these  smaller  portioi 
formed  a  considerable  fraction,  perhaps  oi 
tenth  part,  of  the  main  body  itself. 

This  meteor  must  have  consisted  of  matti 
exceedingly  rare,  and  of  very  feeble  cohesio 
During  nearly  its  entire  route,  new  portioi 
of  matter  were  continually  detaching  ther 
selves  from  the  main  body,  and  this  final 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  fragment 
We  have,  perhaps,  no  means  of  forming  at 
precise  estimate  of  its  density,  yet  it  is  dout 
ful  whether  it  exceeded  that  of  atmospher 
air.  The  light  was,  without  doubt,  produc( 
by  combustion.  The  meteor,  by  rapid  m 
tion  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  ai 
generated  heat  sufficient  to  set  itself  on  fir 
and  it  was  probably  entirely  consumed  in  tl 
space  of  ten  seconds.  Nothing  is  learned 
have  fallen  to  the  earth  from  the  meteor,  i 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  if  i 
density  had  not  been  exceedingly  feebl 
Moreover,  the  appearances  were  those  of 
body  entirely  consumed  by  combustion.  B 
a  body,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  diamete 
entirely  consumed  in  ten  seconds,  must  ] 
supposed  exceedingly  comljustible  and  of  yei 
feeble  density. 

One  of  the  points  respecting  which  I  solici 
ed  information,  in  my  communication  throuj 
the  Cleveland  papers,  was,  whether  any  noii 
attended  the  meteor.  To  this  question  mo 
observers  replied  decidedly  in  the  negativ 
Two  persons  only  represent  that  they  hea 
a  noise.  One  observer  in  Ohio  states,  th 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  light,  at 
a  whizzing  noise  resembling  the  burning  of 
slow  match  of  powder ;  and  an  observer 
the  State  of  New  York  states  the  same  fac 
Now  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous 
give  reasons  for  doubting  the  fact  as  thi 
stated,  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  if  such 
noise  was  heard,  it  did  not  proceed  from  tl 
meteor.  At  its  nearest  approach,  the  mete- 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  dista 
from  the  first  observer,  and  seventy-six  mil 
from  the  second.  At  the  latter  place,  the 
supposing,  for  simplicity,  sound  to  travel 
the  same  rate  in  rarefied  as  in  dense  air,  tl 
sound,  if  any,  should  have  been  heard  abo 
six  minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  tl 
meteor,  and  at  the  former  place  more  thi 
twelve  minutes.  There  was  little  opportuni 
therefore  for  one's  attention  to  be  attracti 
to  the  meteor  by  a  whizzing  noise  proceedii 
from  it.  The  noise  alleged  existed  doubtle 
solely  in  the  imagination.  I  by  no  mea 
pronounce  it  impossible  that  sound  may  ha' 
come  from  the  meteor;  but  if  a  report  d 
follow,  it  would  come  after  so  long  an  inte 
val,  that  few  would  think  of  attributing  it 
the  meteor- 
Let  us  now  compare  the  direction  of  tl 
meteor's  path  with  that  of  the  earth  in  i 
orbit.  The  point  in  space  towards  which  tl 
earth  is  moving  is  of  course  the  ecliptic,  ar 
nearly  90°  west  of  the  sun.  At  the  time 
question,  it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  tl 
evening  where  the  meteor  was  vertical,  Tl 
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point  then  towards  which  the  earth's  motion 
was  directed,  had  passed  by  nearly  two  hours 
the  inferior  meridian.  The  line  of  direction 
was  inclined  to  the  horizon  about  50'^,  and  its 
azimuth  was  somewhat  east  of  north.  The 
meteor's  course  was  nearly  north  and  parallel 
with  the  horizon.  Its  velocity  was  thirty 
miles  per  second  ;  that  of  the  earth  19  miles. 
The  directions  of  the  earth  and  meteor  were 
inclined  to  each  other  about  64',  and  the  me- 
teor's velocity  of  30  miles  was  its  velocity  rela- 
tively to  the  earth.  It  is  then  simply  a  mathe- 
matical question  to  determine  what  must  have 
been  the  absolute  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
meteors  motion,  in  order  that,  combined  with 
the  earth's  motion,  it  may  give  the  above  re- 
sultant. The  velocity  I  find  to  be  about  forty 
miles  per  second.  A  part  of  this  velocity, 
less  however  than  seven  miles,  was  due  to 
the  earth's  attraction.  We  must  then  admit 
that  a  small  collection  of  exceedingly  rare 
matter,  revolving  about  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
which  at  one  point  coincided  nearly  with  that 
of  the  earth,  but  moving  with  about  double 
the  velocity,  plunged  into  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, took  fire,  and  exhibited  the  splendid 
phenomenon  of  May  18.  That  no  portion  of 
this  body  escaped  from  the  earth's  atmosphere 
and  continued  its  solitary  route,  we  cannot 
positively  affirm  ;  although  the  appearances 
seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  body 
was  quite  consumed  in  our  atmosphere. 

For  the  curvature  of  the  meteor's  path  we 
can  perhaps  give  only  a  hypothetical  explana- 
tion. When  a  ball  is  moving  with  great 
velocity  through  the  air,  if  one  side  be  of 
such  a  form  as  to  experience  greater  resist- 
ance than  the  opposite,  it  will  be  relatively 
retarded,  and  the  path  of  the  body  will  deviate 
towards  that  side.  Now  as  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  meteor 
should  be  perfectly  symmetrical,  it  might  be 
expected  to  deviate  more  or  less  from  a 
straight  line.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the 
meteor  was  marked  by  combustion,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  attended  by  a 
copious  evolution  of  gas.  Now  if  this  gas 
should  be  evolved  upon  one  side  of  the  meteor 
more  abundantly  than  on  the  other,  it  would 
become  a  moving  force,  which  by  reaction 
would  cause  the  meteor  to  deviate  to  the  op- 
posite side.  As  these  two  causes  appear  to 
me  highly  probable,  and  adequate  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  I  think  it  superfluous  to 
search  for  others.  The  earth's  attraction 
would  hardly  produce  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  observed  in 
a  vertical  plane,  and  no  part  of  that  observed 
in  a  horizontal  plane. 

The  meteor,  whose  phenomena  I  have  thus 
attempted  to  analyze,  although  certainly  very 
remarkable,  was  not  unlike  some  others  on 
record.  In  the  London  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1759,  is  an  account  of  a  meteor 
which  appeared  in  Great  Britain,  Nov.  26, 
1758.  It  moved  in  a  direction  N.  W.  by  N., 
describing  a  path  of  about  400  miles.  It  shot 
obliquely  downwards,  being  from  90  to  100 
miles  high  at  its  origin,  and  from  26  to  32  at 
its  termination.  Its  velocity  was  computed  at 
30  milvs  prr  second.  Its  diameter  was  esti- 
mated at  certainly  not  less  than  half  a  mile, 


and  probably  greater.  Its  path  deviated 
sensibly  fiom  a  straight  line,  and  a  report, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  was  heard  from  it 
several  minutes  after  the  meteor  disappeared. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1784, 
are  several  notices  of  a  meteor  seen  in  Eng- 
land, August  IS,  1783.  Its  direction  was 
nearly  S.  S.  E.  Its  path  was  computed  to 
have  been  at  least  1000  miles  in  length, 
sensibly  crooked,  though  nearly  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  elevated  more 
than  50  miles.  Its  diameter  was  about  half 
a  mile,  and  velocity  ?iot  less  than  twenty  miles 
per  second.  A  number  of  minutes  after  the 
meteor's  disappearance,  there  was  heard  a 
rumbling  noise  like  that  of  distant  thunder. 
Both  of  these  meteors  broke  into  several 
fragments,  which  falling  behind,  formed  a 
peculiar  train.  They  appear  to  have  been 
quite  similar  to  the  meteor  of  May' 18th,  and 
as  the  fact  of  a  rumbling  noise  succeeding 
their  appearance  seems  to  be  well  attested  in 
both  cases,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind  was  noticed  in  the  late  me- 
teor. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any 
observer  watched  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
decide  that  no  such  report  succeeded. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a  summary 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  common  shoot- 
in<T  stars,  that  we  may  decide  whether  all 
these  meteors  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
class.  In  the  year  1798,  Benzenberg  and 
Brandes  undertook  in  concert  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  shooting  stars  near  Gottingen, 
in  Germany.  They  first  took  stations  five 
and  a  half  English  miles  from  each  other,  at 
which  they  observed  simultaneously  several 
nights.  After  three  nights' watching,  finding 
their  stations  too  near  each  other,  they  re- 
moved one  of  them  to  the  distance  of  nine 
and  a  third  English  miles.  On  comparing 
their  observations,  they  found  twenty-two 
which  had  probably  been  seen  at  both  sta- 
tions, and  of  which  they  were  able  to  compute 
the  height  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  course. 
The  sum  of  the  heights  of  17  meteors  at  their 
disappearance  was  973  English  miles.  The 
sum  of  the  heights  of  4  meteors  at  their  origin 
was  199  miles;  sum  of  the  lengths  of  their 
paths,  162  miles.  In  1823,  Brandes,  being 
then  professor  at  Breslau,  resumed  his  obser- 
vations in  concert  with  a  number  of  others, 
about  twenty  in  all.  The  sum  of  the  heights 
of  54  meteors  at  their  disappearance  was, 
according  to  these  observations,  2761  miles. 
Sum  of  the  heights  of  45  meteors  at  origin, 
2998  miles.  Surm  of  37  paths  was  1619 
miles. 

In  December,  1831,  Mr.  A.  C.  Twining 
and  myself  undertook  a  similar  series  of  ob- 
servations. We  were  not  so  successful  as 
we  expected  to  be ;  yet  among  the  meteors 
observed,  there  were  four  whose  paths  we 
were  able  to  compute.  The  sum  of  their 
heights  at  origin  was  296  miles;  at  termina- 
tion, 216  miles,  and  the  sum  of  their  paths, 
142  miles.  Finally,  Mr.  Twining  has  given 
for  one  meteor  the  height  of  origin  73  miles, 
of  termination,  29.5  miles,  length  of  path,  55 
miles.  We  Kave  then,  as  the  result  of  all 
these  observations,  the  sum  of  the  heights  of 
76  meteors  at  termination,  3975  miles,  being 


an  average  height  of  52  English  miles.  The 
sum  of  the  heights  of  54  meteors  at  origin  is 
3506  miles,  giving  an  average  of  66  miles. 
The  sum  of  the  paths  of  46  meteors  is  1977 
miles,  being  an  average  of  43  miles.  The 
average  velocity  of  13  meteors  whose  dura- 
tion was  estimated  with  some  care,  is  22 
miles  per  second,  and  the  velocities  range 
from  11  miles  to  36  miles  per  second.  The 
size  of  shooting  stars  is  very  various,  yet  it 
appears  that  not  unfrequently  they  have  a 
diameter  of  a  hundred  feel. 

From  the  preceding  statements  I  think  it 
will  appear  that  the  meteor  of  May  18lh  did 
not  difi'er  essentially  from  the  ordinary  shoot- 
ing stars,  with  the  exception  of  its  magnitude. 
It  appeared  at  about  the  same  height,  moved 
with  a  velocity  no  greater  than  is  known 
sometimes  to  belong  to  common  shooting 
stars,  and  exhibited  the  usual  phenomena  of 
combustion.  I  see  then  no  reason  for  sepa- 
rating this  meteor  from  the  class  of  ordinary 
shooting  stars,  any  more  than  a  large  hail- 
stone should  be  considered  a  phenomenon  of 
a  difl^erent  kind  from  a  small  one.  Shooting 
stars  are  well  known  to  be  celestial  bodies, 
that  is,  to  have  an  origin  foreign  from  the 
earth  ;  and  it  is  no  more  strange  that  they 
should  sometimes  have  a  diameter  of  one 
mile,  than  that  they  should  appear  with  a 
diameter  of  a  hundred  feet,  or  even  of  a 
single  foot.. 

NEW  INVENTED  STEAM  ENGINE. 
At  the  British  Alkali  Works,  Stoke  Prior, 
near  Bromsgrove,  a  steanj  engine  has  been 
invented  by  a  labouring  mechanic,  and  is 
daily  in  full  operation,  which  will  certainly 
supersede  every  other  now  in  use,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time;  as  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  the  smallness  of 
its  size,  and  the  almost  nothingness  of  its 
cost,  will  necessarily  bring  it  speedily  into 
notice  among  all  persons  whose  business  may 
require  the  aid  of  so  useful  an  auxiliary.  Its 
size  is  not  more  than  twice  that  of  a  man's 
hat,  and  the  expense  of  a  five  horse  power 
will  not  exceed  in  cost  half  a  score  pounds. 
Its  form  is  cylindrical,  being  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty-two  deep.  The 
steam  is  admitted  through  a  hole  in  a  hollow 
circular  belt  (attached  to  a  wall),  upon  which 
it  revolves,  and  works  it  by  a  diagonal  action, 
against  an  upright  piston,  being  forced  out  by 
pressure  of  a  diagonal  plate,  which  divides 
the  interior  into  two  portions.  The  rotary 
action  is  beautifully  managed  by  means  of  a 
perfectly  spherical  steam-tight  joint,  at  the  end 
of  a  fixed  inclined  arm,  towards  which  joint 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  interior 
part  of  the  cylinder  are  made  to  slope,  after 
the  fbrm  of  an  hour-^glass.  Upon  these  the 
diagonal  plat*  performs  its  revolutions,  such 
movement  being  |)ermitled  through  an  opening 
(from  the  circumference  to  the  centre)  equal 
in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  before  men- 
tioned upright  piston,  up  and  down  the  sides 
of  which  it  continually  works.  To  tiie  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cylmiln  is  lixr.l  a  shaft, 
having  attached  to  it  a  whri-l.  «  liu  h  ounimu- 
nicates  the  motion  that  may  he  rc.|uin'il  ;  and 
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this  is  all  the  machinery  of  which  it  consists  !! 
When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  saving  of 
weight  of  tnetu!,  size,  and  expense,  which  will 
necessarily  be  gained  by  its  adoption,  and  look 
at  the  incalculable  advantages  which  such 
desiderata  afford  to  steam  navigation,  our 
scientific  friends,  will  not  consider  us  too  bold 
in  asserting  that  this  invention  will  speedily 
revolutionize  the  whole  system  in  this  depart- 
ment of  mechanics.  Patents  have  been  pro- 
cured from  every  European  government,  and 
from  the  American;  and  no  secret  is  made  at 
the  Works  in  showing  it  to  the  public,  either 
in  action  or  in  separate  pieces,  and  in  a  model 
which  is  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Ame7'ican  Christian  Press  Abroad. 
From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Observer, 
designated  as  above,  we  extract  the  following 
view  of  the  printing  department  of  foreign 
stations  aided  by  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. It  shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the 
immense  power  of  the  press  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  light  and  knowledge  in  the  earth. 

Macao,  China,  one  press. 

Singapore,  two  presses,  and  twelve  block 
cutters  ;  and  six  printers  in  Chinese.  A  print- 
ing office  of  brick,  sixty-five  feet  by  seven- 
teen ;  a  type  foundery,  and  founts  of  type  in 
Malay  and  Bugis,  and  a  small  one  in  Javanese. 

Bankok,  Siam,  American  Baptist  mission, 
two  presses,  (one  sent  oui  last  autumn,)  and  a 
lithographic  press ;  a  printing  office  fifty-two 
feet  by  twenty,  and  a  brick  store-house  for 
preserving  paper  from  the  white  ants.  Mis- 
sion of  American  Board  of  Commissioners, 
one  press;  six  or  seven  hands  employed; 
some  Chinese  printing  done. 

Sadiya,  Asam,  two  presses  and  a  priming 
office. 

Maulmein,  Burmah,  eight  presses,  (the 
power  press  being  withdrawn ;)  brick  print- 
ing office,  an  L,  each  wing  seventy-eight  feet 
by  fifty-six  ;  a  type  foundery  ;  founts  in  Bur- 
man,  Karen,  and  Peguan ;  twenty-five  cases 
of  type,  a  bindery,  and  twenty-five  natives 
employed. 

Tavoy,  among  the  Karens,  two  presses,  a 
printing  office,  and  founts  of  type  both  in  the 
Sgau  and  Pgwo  Karen. 

Lodiana,  Northern  India,  two  presses  ;  a 
printing  office  containing  three  rooms,  each 
eighteen  feet  by  eleven  and  a  half ;  founts  in 
Persian,  Dey  Nagare  or  Hindui,  and  English; 
twelve  men  and  boys  engaged  in  printing  and 
binding. 

Allahabad,  one  press  sent  out  in  October 
last. 

Cuttach,  Orissa,  one  Oriya  press. 

Madras,  eight  presses  and  one  lithographic 
press ;  a  type  foundery ;  fifteen  founts  in 
Tamul,  Teloogoo,  and  English  ;  an  hydraulic 
press,  and  a  bindery. 

Manepy,  Ceylon,  four  presses,  printing 
office  of  brick  fifty-seven  feet  by  thirty;  two 
or  three  founts  of  type;  a  bindery,  and  about 
fifty  natives  employed. 

Bombay,  four  presses,  and  a  type  foundery. 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  four  presses, 
a  printing  office;  thirty  natives  employed  in 
printing  and  binding. 


Lahainaluna,  one  press  and  a  printing 
office. 

South  Africa,  one  press,  [75,000  publica- 
tions printed  last  year  by  South  African  Tract 
Society  at  Cape  Town.] 

Cape  Palrnas,  one  press. 

Beyroot,  Syria,  one  press,  and  two  litho- 
graphic presses. 

Ooroomiah,  Persia,  one  press. 

Smyrna,  three  presses,  a  type  foundery, 
four  Greek  founts,  four  Armenian,  two  He- 
brew, four  English  ;  about  400  cuts,  and  a 
bindery. 

Syra,  Greece,  two  presses;  1,711,400 
pages  printed  in  1837. 

Athens,  616,427  pages  printed  last  year  by 
native  presses. 

Hamburg,  Germany,  Baptist  mission  ;  na- 
tive presses,  100,000  tracts  circulated  last 
year. 

Park  Hill,  Arkansas,  Cherokees,  one  press. 

Shawanoe,  Indian  station,  one  press  and  a 
printing  office. 

At  the  above  twenty-three  mission  printing 
establishments  are  fifty-four  presses,  (and  four 
lithographic  presses,)  five  type  founderies, 
and  six  large  and  four  small  printing  offices. 

The  missions  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  printed  the  last  year  665,862 
copies,  or  29,880,404  pages ;  the  missions  of 
the  American  Baptist  Board,  20,902,400 
pages;  the  mission  at  Syra,  1,711,400;  the 
mission  at  Orissa,  1,566,000;  and  the  mis- 
sion in  Northern  India,  227,780  ;  making,  ex- 
clusive of  issues  by  United  Brethren,  54,287,- 
984  pages,  which  is  more  than  the  whole 
number  of  pages  of  tracts  and  volumes  print- 
ed the  last  year  by  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

The  aid  of  the  American  Tract  Society  is 
also  extended  to  friends  in  Russia,  and  the 
missionaries  and  tract  societies  labouring  to 
diffuse  evangelical  truth  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  by  whom  about  twenty 
millions  of  pages  were  printed  the  last  year. 
No  less  than  six  hundred  publications,  issued 
at  all  the  foreign  stations,  have  been  approved 
by  the  society's  publishing  committee,  and 
the  society  and  the  several  institutions  aided, 
issue  tracts  in  seventy-four  different  lan- 
guages. 

VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY. 

These  expeditions  are  not  now  confined  to 
England,  France,  or  Russia,  but  private  mer- 
chants have  entered  upon  them.  The  house 
of  Grenut  &;  Co.,  of  Geneva,  who  carry  on 
a  large  trade  m  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
North  and  South  Seas,  are  fitting  out  one  of 
their  largest  whalers  for  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  without  any  limitation  of  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  and  botani- 
cal discoveries.  They  have  made  an  offer  to 
an  eminent  naturalist  at  Geneva,  to  convey 
him,  without  charge,  to  all  places  of  interest, 
upon  condition  of  his  placing  in  the  museum 
of  that  city  the  collection  which  he  may  form. 
The  expense  of  the  voyage  is  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  private  purse  of  the  Baron  de  Grenut, 
and  his  public  spirit  is  much  applauded. — Ita- 
lian paper. 


THRASHING  MACHINE. 

A  thrashing  machine,  manufactured  by  L 
Beare,  of  Meeth,  near  Hatherleigh,  has  bee) 
lately  put  to  work  on  a  farm  in  the  parish  c 
Landkey,  near  Barnstaple,  when  an  acre  c 
barley  was  taken  in,  and  thrashed  in  eighleei 
minutes,  yielding  forty  bushels  of  grain.  Man' 
respectable  farmers  were  present,  and  express 
ed  themselves  highly  pleased  and  satisfied  witl 
the  performance  of  this  surprising  machine 
as  the  barley  was  perfectly  fit  for  seed  o 
malting,  every  grain  being  free  from  damage 

SUGAR  FROM  THE  PUMPKIN. 

A  complete  revolution  is  expected  to  tak 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  native  sugar — ; 
revolution  which  will  probably  compel  th- 
beet-root  growers  to  "  hide  their  diminishei 
heads."  In  other  words,  the  pumpkin  i 
about  to  enter  the  field  as  a  rival  of  the  beef 
root,  and  to  force  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  t 
revise  its  late  enactment  on  the  sugar  ques 
tion.  We  hear  that  an  industrious  speculate 
is  on  the  point  of  establishing  a  manufactor 
for  extracting  sugar  from  this  overgrown  am 
hitherto  despised  production  of  the  vegetabl 
world,  the  first  experiments  on  which,  it  i 
added,  have  been  crowned  with  complete  sue 
cess. — French  paper. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Union  street,  on  the  morr 
ing  of  sixth  day,  the  8th  instant,  Jonathan  Evans,  t 
this  city,  aged  80  years.  His  long-  continued  an 
valuable  services  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  th 
weight  and  influence  of  his  judgment  in  the  right  ac 
ministration  of  its  concerns,  invest  the  event  of  hi 
demise  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest.  Yielding 
obedience  to  the  visitations  of  Divine  grace  at  an  earl 
period  of  his  life,  his  naturally  clear  and  vigorous  ir 
tellect,  improved  by  good  literary  culture,  were  brougfi 
under  the  discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  thus  pre 
paring  him  for  eminent  usefulness  in  the  church.  Fo 
about  half  a  century  he  was  in  the  station  of  eldei 
and  during  about  the  same  period  he  was  an  etScien 
member  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  besides  fillin; 
at  different  intervals  various  other  responsible  appoint 
ments  in  the  service  of  the  Society ;  and  in  seasons  o 
diflScuIty,  when  the  cause  of  truth  was  assailed,  o 
seemed  in  jeopardy,  no  one  was  more  distinguishe 
for  unbending  firmness  in  its  defence.  He  was  likt 
wise  much  and  deservedly4respected  in  the  communit 
at  large,  for  the  stability  and  uprightness  of  his  chs 
racter.  The  writer  of  this  not  having  the  privilege  o 
being  present,  consequently  what  follows  rests  upoi 
information  received.  His  last  sickness  was  of  abou 
nine  days'  continuance.  From  the  commencement  i 
was  evident  that  he  deemed  his  end  to  be  near  ;  hi 
mental  faculties  appeared  to  have  lost  nothing  of  thei 
wonted  clearness.  The  patience  with  which  he  bor 
the  last  conflicts  of  nature,  the  serenity  with  which  h 
alluded  in  several  ways  to  his  approaching  close,  an^ 
the  peaceful  feelings  that  were  witnessed  around  hi 
bed,  gave  evidence  that  his  mind  was  gathered  ani 
settled  upon  the  immutable  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  th 
hope  of  the  saints'  glory.  One  morning,  being  askei 
by  the  physician,  his  son,  how  he  felt,  he  repliec 
"  very  quiet — very  quiet — but  very  weak."  He  diei 
as  he  lived,  saying  but  little  of  or  for  himself,  aud  hav 
ing  fougiit  the  good  fight,  and  finished  his  course,  an( 
kept  the  faith,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  receive( 
the  crown  laid  up  for  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesu 
in  sincerity. 

 at  her  residence  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  oi 

the  25th  of  first  month,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age 
Sarah  Shotwell,  a  much  esteemed  member  of  Rah 
way  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  For  man] 
years  she  acceptably  filled  the  station  of  an  elder.  Sh( 
firmly  maintained  the  faith  to  the  end,  and  repeatedij 
expressed  that  her  trust  was  placed  in  her  Redeemer 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  entered  into  that  res 
which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FAITH  OF  FRIENDS. 

On  the  Ditinitt/  and  OJices  of  ovr  Lord  and 
Sari  our  Jesus  Christ. 

iConiinued  ftoni  p.  ■100,  vol.  xi.) 
GEORGE  FOX,  THE  YOUNGER. 

He  wrote  the  following  Confession  of  Faith, 
"  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  tender,  conscien- 
tious persons,  who  had  heard  false  reports  of 
him  :" — 

"  First,  As  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  that 
was  supposed  to  be  Joseph  the  carpenter's 
son,  who,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  was  cruci- 
fied and  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem,  between 
two  thieves,  upon  the  cross  at  Mount  Calvary  : 
I  do  believe  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that 
that  very  b.idy  that  the  soldiers  pierced,  was 
the  very  body  that  was  prepared  by  the  Fa- 
ther (or  Christ,  the  true  Saviour,  to  come  in, 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  that  sent  him  : 
and  I  do  believe  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  tasted  death  for  every  man,  that  as  many 
as  believe  in  and  obey  him,  whose  soul  was 
made  an  offering  for  sin,  might  have  eternal 
life,  through  him,  who  gave  his  precious  life 
for  a  ransom  for  many. 

"  Secondly,  I  do  believe  that  no  man  can 
be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  nor  by 
any  work  of  his  own,  but  he  or  she  that  is 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  it  is  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
creates  such  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  ordained,  that  they  that  are  justified 
should  walk  in." 

"  Thirdly,  Touching  the  resurrection:  it  is 
a  mystery  which  the  carnal  mind  can  never 
comprehend,  but  they  that  come  to  witness  a 
part  in  the  first  resurrection,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Light  of  Life;  they  in  his  light 
may  come  to  perceive  the  mystery  of  the 
resurrection  ;  but  if  truth  can  be  received  and 
understood,  then  it  will  appear  and  be  mani- 
fested to  such,  that  I  do  not  deny  the  resur- 
rection :  for  I  do  verily  believe,  that  the  hour 
is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation :  but  to  fools  that  say  that  this 
body  of  natural  flesh  and  bones  shall  be 
raised,  I  say,  that  body  which  is  sown,  is  not 
that  body  that  shall  be ;  but  God  giveth  a 
body  as  it  pleasetb  him,  yet  to  every  seed  its 
ovvn  body :  now,  there  is  the  seed  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  seed  of  Christ ;  and  they  that 
can  discern  the  body  of  each  seed,  are  not 
the  fools  which  are  questioning  how  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,  and  with  what  bodies  they 
shall  come  ;  for  they  know  all  mankind  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  these  seeds,  and  that 
every  seed  shall  have  its  own  body. 

JOHN  WHITEHEAD. 

From  a  treatise  entitled  "  A  Manifestation 
of  Truth,"  I  extract  the  following,  viz  : — 

"  Concerning  salvation  by  Christ,  we  say 
and  believe  that  without  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  no  man  can  be 
saved,  justified,  or  sanctified,  and  therefore 
do  they  maliciously,  or,  at  least,  ignorantly, 


slander  us,  who  say  we  e.xpect  not  to  be 
saved  by  Christ's  sufferings  at  Jerusalem, 
but  by  Christ's  sufferings  in  us ;  for  such 
words  did  never  proceed  from  us,  though  we 
say  that  it  is  not  an  historical  knowledge  and 
belief  of  what  Christ  said  and  suffered  at  Je- 
rusalem, sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  that  can 
or  doth  save  any  man,  without  feeling  of  his 
Spirit,  power,  and  life  made  manifest  within, 
to  make  them  conformable  to  him  in  his 
death,  and  raise  them  together  with  him  to 
live  in  the  virtue  of  his  life;  by  which  life, 
we,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Christians,  are 
saved,  and  we  are  sanctified  and  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God,  which  mightily  worketh  in  us, 
and  all  his  works  are  perfect :  And,  therefore, 
I  do  distinguish  betwixt  the  righteousness 
which  is  faith,  which  the  Spirit  worketh,  and 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  tlie  law  per- 
formed by  man's  own  strength  ;  for  though 
the  one  be  as  filthy  rags,  yet  so  is  not  the 
other ;  therefore  is  he  the  enemy  of  right- 
eousness that  mingles  them  both  together, 
and  treads  them  under  foot  as  dung  and  dross: 
Therefore  let  all  that  love  their  souls,  love 
Christ  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  follow 
after  him,  that  they  may  be  made  righteous, 
and  have  that  boldness  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment which  the  ancient  Christians  had,  be- 
cause, said  they,  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this 
world."— Works,  pages  134,  135.— 1662. 

CATHARINE  EVANS  AND  SARAH  CHEEVERS. 

In  a  brief  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of 
these  Friends  in  the  Inquisition  at  Malta,  in 
consequence  of  their  religious  principles, 
there  is  an  account  of  an  examination  which 
they  underwent  relative  to  their  faith.  In 
the  course  of  this,  they  thus  declare  their  be- 
lief in  God  and  in  his  beloved  Son,  viz. — 

"  We  do  believe  in  God,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary 
and  suffered  at  Jerusalem  under  Pilate,  and 
arose  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and 
ascended  to  his  Father,  and  shall  come  to 
judgment,  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead." — 
P.  6.— 1662. 

SAMUEL  FISHER. 

"  And  because  we  make  mention  of  Christ 
in  us,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  law  as 
necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  to  be  per- 
formed and  fulfilled  in  our  own  persons,  as 
Paul  does,  Rom.  viii.  4.  though  we  mean  no 
other  righteousness  than  the  same  that  is  in 
Christ,  and  is  wrought  in  us  by  no  other 
power  than  that  of  Christ,  and  that  same 
Christ  too,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak, 
that  '  to  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,' 
Acts  X.  that  in  his  name  and  through  faith  in 
his  name  alone,  whoever  believeth,  shall  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins;  than  which  Christ 
and  his  name,  there  is  no  other  under  hea- 
ven, given  among  men,  whereby  they  must 
be  saved ;  they  belie  us  both  to  God  and 
men,  as  denyers  of  Christ,  and  of  his  right- 
eousness, and  of  justification  by  Christ  alone." 
— Works,  page  34. 

.TOHN  CROOK. 

The  opposers  of  Friends  having  for  many 
years  endeavoured  to  make  the  impression 


on  the  public,  that  the  Society  were  not  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  finding  that  the  declarations  of 
faith  repeatedly  published  by  Friends  entirely 
disproved  their  false  accusations,  resorted  to 
another  slander  in  order  to  injure  them. 
They  accused  them  of  having  changed  their 
faith;  asserting,  that  although  the  Society, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
really  sound  and  scriptural  in  their  belief,  yet 
the  founders  of  the  sect,  the  frst  members, 
held  very  different  doctrines.  This  charge 
was  strenuously  and  successfully  controverted. 
Amongst  those  who  wrote  in  refutation  of  it, 
was  John  Crook.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  a  declaration  of  faith  which  he  gave 
forth  in  1663;  and  reprinted  in  the  year 
1698,  "in  order,"  says  he,  "that  they  may 
see  what  myself  with  our  ancient  Friends 
held  in  the  year  1663."  Alluding  to  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  freely  dis- 
pen.sed  to  all  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  he  says — 

"  Through  this  gift  we  believe,  that  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  And  this  we 
know  by  the  same  Spirit,  by  which  our  fa- 
thers believed  he  was  come,  and  Abraham 
saw  his  day  ;  by  the  same  we  do  believe  he 
is  come,  and  do  see  his  day ;  as  also  by  the 
prophets'  and  apostles'  writings  :  which  two- 
fold cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

"  We  believe  also,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth,  that  this  same  Jesus  liath 
God  highly  exalted,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name,  that  whosoever  believes 
in  him,  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life ;  and  that  there  is  not  another  name, 
whereby  man  can  be  saved,  than  this  name 
of  Jesus  Christ;  nor  is  remission  of  sins  to 
be  preached  by  any  other  name.  But  as  we 
do  not  believe,  that  the  outward  letters  and 
syllables  are  that  name,  that  are  to  be  bowed 
unto  by  the  outward  knee,  no  more  than  the 
letters  and  syllables  in  the  words,  God  or 
Spirit,  seeing  the  Scripture  saith,  '  Unto  God, 
who  is  a  Spirit,  every  knee  shall  bow,'  Isa. 
xlv.  23.  But  that  name  which  saves,  is  the 
power  and  arm  of  God,  that  brings  salvation 
from  sin,  and  makes  every  soul  that  names  it 
to  depart  from  iniquity.  This  is  that  name 
which  was  preached,  and  which  is  preached, 
through  faith  in  which  name  remission  of 
sins  is  obtained  ;  therefore  was  the  outward 
word  Jesus  given  him,  as  his  outward  name; 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins :  mark,  for  he 
shall  save,  &;c.  So  that  which  saves,  is  the 
name,  which  is  to  be  believed  in,  which  is 
that  arm  of  God  that  brings  salvation,  when 
no  eye  pities,  neither  is  there  any  to  help; 
the  power  of  God  that  then  saves,  is  that 
g^ce  that  comes  from  the  fulness  of  Christ 
the  Saviour:  and  without  this  virtue,  Christ 
and  Jesus  are  but  empty  names,  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
'  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"  We  believe  also,  that  this  Jesus  died  for, 
or  because  of  sin,  and  rose  again  for  the 
justification  of  those  that  believe  in  him,  as 
well  as  to  manifest  to  all  the  world,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  thereby 
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spoiloil  priiu-lpalities  and  powers,  and  Iri- 
uini)lu'il  (ivcr  ihcin  openly,  and  led  captivity 
captive  in  iiis  own  person;  yet  we  believe 
and  know,  by  his  grace,  in  our  hearts,  that 
as  his  name  Jesus,  without  virtue  and  power, 
is  but  an  empty  word;  so  his  dying,  without 
man's  conformity  to  his  death,  or  being 
planted  in  the  likeness  thereof,  or  being  cru- 
cified with  Christ,  as  saith  the  Scripture, 
Rom.  vi.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Gal.  ii.  20.  will  not 
profit  man,  as  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  no 
more  than  the  naming  of  his  outward  name, 
Jesus,  doth  at  this  day  make  people  to  depart 
from  iniquity.  For  we  believe,  and  are  sure, 
that  man  must  die  inwardly,  as  well  as  Christ 
died  outwardly,  and  must  be  put  to  death  in 
his  flash,  as  Christ  was,  in  his :  for  '  he  that 
is  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,'  Rom.  viii.  8. 
*  neither  cease  from  sin  ;'  but  '  he  that  is  dead, 
is  freed  from  sin,'  Rom.  vi.  7.  And  yet  man's 
dying  unto  sin,  and  the  root  and  principle  of 
it  in  himself,  is  so  far  from  making  void 
Christ's  death  in  his  own  person,  that  it 
establisheth  it  to  all  those  ends  and  purposes, 
for  which  it  was  intended  of  the  Father.  As 
the  cures  which  the  physician  doth,  manifest 
and  establish  his  skill  and  ability;  so  doth 
man's  dying  unto  sin  and  self,  and  living  unto 
God,  manifest  and  establish  the  virtue  and 
power  of  Christ's  death  :  for  as  man  mani- 
fests his  being  risen  with  Christ,  by  his  seek- 
ing the  things  that  are  above.  Col.  iii.  1,  2. 
so  doth  he  manifest  his  knowledge  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  by  his  being  crucified  with 
Christ,  and  bearing  about  in  his  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  as  it  is  not  an 
outward  belief,  gathered  from  the  letter,  that 
will  change  the  heart  and  life,  though  the 
judgment  and  opinion  it  may,  so  is  it  not  a 
belief  from  the  history,  or  letter  only,  that 
can  give  man  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
death  of  Christ ;  but  he  must  have  the  same 
,  glorj'  and  power  of  the  Father  in  measure, 
working  in  him  there,  to  beget  faith  in  his 
heart,  that  he  may  believe  unto  salvation 
from  his  own  filthiness  and  righteousness,  as 
well  as  confess  with  his  mouth,  Rom.  x.  and 
must  have  that  spirit  in  him,  quickening  his 
mortal  body,  as  well  as  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  Christ,  '  and  raised  up  him  from  the  dead,' 
Rom.  viii.  11.  And  this  man,  whoever  he  be, 
bond  or  free,  that  thus  believes  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  its  satisfaction  to  God,  as  well  as 
its  usefulness  to  man,  cannot  make  it  void, 
nor  divide  it  and  its  virtue  upon  the  soul  that 
thus  knows  it :  but  will  say,  here  is  a  dying 
man  witnessing  the  death  of  Christ,  and  never- 
theless the  same  man  living  with  Christ,  and 
concluding,  if  Christ  had  not  died,  man  must 
have  perished  in  his  sin ;  this  being  the  way 
found  out  by  God  to  recover  him :  whereby 
he  knows  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  and  what 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is,  which 
is  foolishness  to  them  that  perish,  but  to  them 
that  are  saved,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

"  By  this  gift  of  God  in  our  hearts,  we 
further  believe,  that  Christ  Jesus  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  according  unto  the  Scriptures, 
and  sits  at  God's  right  hand  in  a  glorious 
body ;  and  we  believe  that  our  low  estates 
and  humble  bodies,  shall  be  made  like  unto 


his  glorious  body,  through  the  working  of 
his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  sub- 
due all  things  unto  himself;  and  that  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  For  though 
we  believe  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  lighted 
every  man  with  his  light,  whereby  man  may 
come  to  know  himself  lost  and  undone,  as  be- 
fore is  said  ;  yet  therefore  is  not  every  man 
saved,  though  the  grace  that  appears  to  all 
men  is  sufficient  in  itself;  but  some  have  the 
grace  of  God  bestowed  on  them  in  vain,  not 
liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
though  something  within  them  shows  them 
what  is  good;  '  but  they  reject  the  counsel  of 
God  within,  or  against  themselves,  to  their 
own  destruction,'  Luke  vii.  30.  (see  the  mar- 
gin.) And  yet  it  doth  not  follow,  that  the 
grace  is  insufficient  itself,  no  more  than  it 
follows  that  Christ's  death  is  insufficient,  be- 
cause he  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  yet 
every  man  is  not  saved.  Neither  doth  re- 
generation, or  the  believing  in  the  light  of 
Christ  within,  make  void  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  without  at  Jerusalem,  no 
more  than  believing  the  scripture  testimony 
without,  concerning  Christ's  death,  makes 
void  the  work  of  regeneration  and  mortifica- 
tion within ;  but  as  the  apostle  saith  in  an- 
other case,  so  say  I  in  this,  for  as  the  man  is 
not  without  the  woman,  neither  is  the  woman 
without  the  man  in  the  Lord  ;  even  so  is  not 
the  death  and  sufierings  of  Christ  without  at 
Jerusalem,  to  be  made  void  and  of  none  efl^ect 
by  any  thing  within ;  neither  doth  the  light 
within  make  that  of  none  effect,  without,  but 
both  in  the  Lord,  answer  his  will :  For 
though  there  is,  and  may  be,  a  knowledge 
and  belief  of  what  Christ  did  and  suflTered 
without  the  gates,  in  his  own  body  upon  the 
tree,  and  yet  sin  alive  in  the  heart,  and  the 
work  of  regeneration  not  known  ;  yet  it  can- 
not be  so,  where  the  light  within  is  believed 
on  and  obeyed,  so  as  to  have  its  perfect  work 
in  the  heart,  to  regenerate  and  make  all 
things  new,  and  to  be  of  God  ;  this  man  can 
never  make  void  what  Christ  hath  done  and 
sufTered  without:  and  yet  this  new  birth,  or 
Christ  formed  within,  and  dwelling  in  the 
heart  by  faith,  doth  not  limit  or  confine 
Christ  to  be  only  within,  and  not  without 
also,  but  both  within  and  without,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  to  reveal 
and  make  him  known;  for,  'He  fills  all 
things,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  him,'  and  yet  he  is  at  God's  right 
hand,  far  above  all  heavens,  in  a  glorious 
body. 

"  And  we  also  believe  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  and  unjust,  the  one  to  salvation,  and 
the  other  to  condemnation,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day ;  and  then  shall 
every  seed  have  its  own  body,  according  to 
1  Cor.  XV.  36,  37,  38,  which  we  verily  be- 
lieve  ;  for  if  the  dead  arise  not,  we  are,  of  all 
men,  most  miserable.  But  because  we  dare 
not  be  so  foolishly  inquisitive,  as  to  say.  With 
what  bodies  shall  they  arise?  Therefore  do 
some  say.  We  deny  both  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  all  that  shall  or 
will  be  dead:  but  this  also  is  false;  for  '  every 
man  shall  be  raised  in  his  own  order ;  but 
Christ  the  first  fruits,'  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  And 


we  believe  they  shall  be  raised  with  the  same 
bodies,  so  far  as  a  natural  and  spiritual,  cor- 
ruptible and  incorruptible,  terrestrial  and  ce- 
lestial, can  be  the  same." — p.  364,  &c. — 
1663. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

In  his  "  New  Catechism,"  after  illustrating 
the  belief  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God,  proposes  the 
following  query  and  answ(}r  : — 

"  Q,.  But  if  all  these  things  be  done  for 
you  by  Christ,  within  you,  then  what  do  you 
believe  concerning  that  great  work,  which, 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  was  accomplished  on 
the  cross  in  time  past,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures :  or  doth  not  this  your  faith  concerning 
such  things  done  for  you,  by  Christ  in  you, 
make  void  his  death  upon  the  cross,  and  the 
benefit  which  is  to  be  received  thereby? 

Ans.  "  We  believe,  that  all  things  which 
are  spoken  by  the  holy  prophet^  and  apostles 
concerning  Christ,  are  true  according  to  the 
Scriptures :  We  believe  that  all  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  which  are  manifested  by  the 
Scriptures,  are  altogether  true,  and  that  they 
were  all  fulfilled  according  to  the  determinate 
will  and  council  of  God :  So  that  our  faith 
concerning  Christ  in  us,  and  the  work  which 
he  there  worketh  for  us,  doth  not  [at]  all 
make  void  any  of  the  dispensations  of  God, 
which  in  times  past  were  revealed  unto  his 
holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and  by  them  testi- 
fied in  the  Scriptures;  so  that  the  work  which 
the  Father  then  gave  unto  the  Son  to  do,  we 
believe  that  he  fulfilled  according  to  the  Fa- 
ther's will ;  and  that  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  salvation,  were  fully  and  perfectly  in 
him,  and  that  he  humbled  himself  to  the  death 
of  the  cross,  and  from  death  did  rise  again  : 
and  we  believe  that  he  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  and  gives  eternal  life  to  all  that 
believe  in  him  :  but  that  any  do  believe  in 
him  as  he  is  Christ,  who  are  despisers  of  his 
light  and  life  in  them,  that  is  not  our  faith; 
for  as  we  know  him  in  us,  and  so  have  our 
faith  in  him;  we  likewise  know  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God  in  times  past,  and  the  end  of  their 
manifestation,  and  the  time  of  their  finishing, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  fulfilled  in  us,  who  live 
in  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  his  Spirit: 
and  we  also  know,  and  believe,  that  he  is  the 
same  Christ  in  us,  which  in  dispensations 
past  did  humble  himself  to  the  cross,  and 
doth  perfect  his  work  in  us,  according  to  the 
determinate  counsel  and  will  of  the  Father : 
so  that  our  faith  concerning  Christ  in  us, 
doth  not  at  all  make  void  what  he  hath  done 
or  wrought  in  times  past,  but  doth  fully  and 
perfectly  establish  it  as  a  true  dispensation ; 
and  by  our  faith  in  Christ,  we  know  in 
a  good  understanding,  the  things  that  are 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  and  that  Christ 
is  yesterday,  to-day,  and  the  same  for  ever; 
and  of  his  life,  nature  and  being,  there  is 
neither  variableness  nor  changing,  but  an  en- 
during substance  of  immortality  ;  who  is  glo- 
rified with  the  Father,  in  the  same  glory  that 
he  had  with  him  before  the  world  began ; 
who,  through  every  dispensation,  hath  mani- 
fested his  glory ;  and  in  this  dispensation  of 
his  light  and  life  he  is  come  unto  us ;  and  we 
know  him  to  be  the  First  and  the  Last,  the 
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Beginning  and  the  Ending,  for  Him  hath  God 
the  Father  sealed;  and  in  Him,  our  faith 
stands  steadfast." — page  136. — 16(54. 

For"  The  Fricml." 

WORSHIP. 

The  outward  tbrm  of  worsliip  which  was 
appointed  hy  God  to  the  Jews,  heing  come 
to  an  end,  we  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Christian  religion,  prescribes  no 
set  form  of  worship  to  his  children  under  the 
more  pure  administration  of  tlio  new  cove- 
nant, save  that  he  onlj^  tells  them,  that  the 
worship  now  to  be  performed  is  spiritual  and 
in  the  spirit.  The  duties  of  praying,  preach- 
ing,are  always  annexed  to  the  assistance, 
leadings  and  motions  of  God's  Spirit.  Since 
then  man  in  his  natural  state,  is  thus  excluded 
from  acting  or  moving  in  things  spiritual, 
how  shall  he  exercise  the  first  and  previous 
duty  of  waiting  upon  God,  but  by  silence,  and 
by  bringing  that  natural  part  to  silence  / 
which  is  no  otherwise  but  by  abstaining  from 
his  own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  and  from 
all  the  self-workings  and  motions  of  his  own 
mind,  as  well  in  things  materially  good,  as 
evil,  that  he  being  silent,  God  may  speak  in 
him,  and  the  good  seed  may  arise.  This, 
though  hard  to  the  natural  man,  is  so  answer- 
able to  reason,  and  even  natural  experience 
in  other  things,  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  If 
the  soul  be  still  thinking  and  working  in  its 
own  will,  and  busily  exercised  in  its  own 
imaginations,  though  the  matters  as  in  them- 
selves may  be  good  concerning  God,  yet 
thereby  it  incapacitates  itself  from  discerning 
the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  so 
hurts  itself  greatly.  If  any  should  from  a 
sense  of  sin  and  fear  of  punishment,  seek  to 
terrify  themselves  from  sin,  by  multiplying 
thoughts  of  death,  hell  and  judgment,  and  by 
presenting  to  their  imaginations  the  happiness 
and  joys  of  heaven,  and  also  by  multiplying 
prayers  and  other  religious  performances ;  as 
these  things  could  never  deliver  them  from 
one  iniquity,  without  the  secret  and  inward 
power  of  God's  spirit  and  grace ;  so  would 
they  signify  no  more  than  the  fig  leaves 
wherewith  Adam  thought  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness. And  seeing  it  is  only  the  product  of 
man's  own  natural  will,  proceeding  from  self- 
love,  and  seeking  to  save  himself,  and  not 
arising  purely  from  that  divine  seed  of  right- 
eousness, which  is  given  of  God  to  all  for 
grace  and  salvation,  it  is  rejected  of  God,  and 
no  wise  acceptable  to  him ;  since  the  natural 
man,  as  natural,  while  he  stands  in  that  state, 
is  with  all  his  arts,  parts,  and  actings,  repro- 
bated by  him.  This  great  duty,  then,  of  wait- 
ing upon  God  must  needs  be  exercised  in 
man's  denying  self,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, in  a  still  and  mere  dependence  upon 
God,  in  abstracting  from  all  the  workings, 
inaaginations,  and  speculations  of  his  own 
mind,  that  being  emptied,  as  it  were,  of  him- 
self, and  so  thoroughly  crucified  to  the  natu- 
ral products  thereof,  he  may  be  fit  to  receive 
the  Lord.  Man  being  thus  prepared,  the 
little  seed  of  righteousness  which  God  hath 
planted  in  his  soul,  and  which  Christ  hath 
purchased  for  him,  even  the  measure  of  grace 


and  life,  which  is  burdened  and  crucified  by 
man's  natural  thoughts  and  imaginations,  re- 
ceives a  place  to  arise,  and  hecometh  a  holy 
birth  in  man,  and  is  that  divine  air,  in  and 
by  "  liich  man's  soul  and  spirit  comes  to  be 
leavened  ;  and  by  waiting  therein,  he  comes 
to  be  accepted  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  stand 
in  his  presence,  hear  his  voice,  and  observe 
the  motions  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  being 
man's  place  to  wait  in  this,  we  know  by 
blessed  experience,  the  soul  is  thereby  more 
strengthened,  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  against  the  power  of  sin, 
than  any  way  else:  this  being  a  foretaste  of 
that  real  and  sensible  enjoyment  of  God, 
which  the  saints  in  heaven  daily  possess; 
which  God  frequently  aflibrds  to  his  children 
here,  for  their  coitifort  and  encouragement, 
especially  when  they  are  assembled  together 
to  wait  upon  him. 

The  excellency  of  this  silent  waiting  upon 
God  doth  appear,  in  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  enemy,  the  devil,  to  counterfeit  it,  so  as 
for  any  soul  to  be  deceived  or  deluded  by 
him  in  the  exercise  thereof.  Now  in  all 
other  matters  he  may  mix  himself  in  with 
the  natural  mind  of  man,  and  transforming 
himself,  he  may  deceive  the  soul  by  busying 
it  ab)ut  things  perhaps  innocent  in  them- 
selves, while  he  keeps  them  from  beholding 
the  pure  light  of  Christ ;  and  so  from  know- 
ing distinctly  his  duty  and  doing  it.  For  that 
envious  spirit  of  man's  eternal  happiness, 
knoweth  well  how  to  accommodate  himself, 
and  fit  his  snares,  for  all  the  several  disposi- 
tions and  inclinations  of  men ;  and  that  so 
long  as  self  bears  rule,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  not  the  principal  and  chief  actor,  man  is 
not  out  of  his  reach.  There  is  not  any  exer- 
cise whatsoever,  wherein  he  cannot  enter,  ex- 
cept in  this  alone :  for  he  can  only  work  in 
and  by  the  natural  man,  and  his  faculties,  by 
secretly  acting  upon  his  imaginations  and  de- 
sires, &c. :  therefore  when  the  natural  man 
is  silent,  and  the  soul,  as  it  were,  is  brought 
to  nothingness,  as  to  its  own  workings,  then 
the  devil  is  shut  out ;  for  the  pure  presence 
of  God  and  the  shining  of  his  light  he  cannot 
abide.  When  man  comes  to  be  wholly  silent, 
as  the  pure  light  of  God  shines  in  upon  him, 
then  he  is  sure  that  the  devil  is  shut  out ;  for 
beyond  the  imaginations  he  cannot  go,  which 
we  often  find  by  sensible  experience. 

Indeed  he  can  easily  enter  and  work  in  a 
meeting,  that  is  silent  only  as  to  words,  either 
by  keeping  the  minds  of  those  assembled,  in 
various  thoughts  and  imaginations,  or  by 
stupifying  them,  so  as  to  overwhelm  them 
with  a  spirit  of  heaviness  and  slothfulness : 
but  when  we  retire  out  of  all,  and  are  turned 
inward,  both  by  being  diligent  and  watchful 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  also  silent  and  ab- 
stracted from  all  our  own  thoughts  upon  the 
other;  as  we  abide  in  this  sure  place,  we  feel 
ourselves  out  of  his  reach.  The  nature  of 
this  worship,  which  is  performed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit,  the  natural  man  being 
silent,  doth  appear  from  these  words  of  Christ. 
John,  iv.  23,  24.  "  But  the  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth: 
For  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 


God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  (hat  worship  him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Those  have  but  a  carnal  and  gross  apprehen- 
sion of  God  and  of  the  things  of  his  kingdom, 
that  imagine,  that  men  please  him  by  their 
own  workings  and  actions.  Whereas  the 
first  step  for  a  man  to  fear  God,  is  to  cease 
from  his  own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  and 
suffer  God's  spirit  to  work  in  him.  We  must 
cease  to  do  evil,  ere  we  learn  to  do  well ;  and 
this  meddling  in  things  spiritual  by  man's 
own  natural  understanding,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  evils  that  man  is  incident  to:  being 
that  which  occasioned  our  first  parents'  fall, 
a  forwardness  to  desire  to  know  things,  and 
meddling  with  them,  both  without  and  con- 
trary to  the  Lord's  command.  Our  meeting 
at  set  times  and  places  is  not  a  part  of  our 
worship,  but  a  preparatory  accommodation  of 
our  outward  man,  in  order  to  a  public  visible 
worship;  and  we  set  not  about  the  visible 
acts  of  worship,  when  we  meet  together,  un- 
til we  be  led  thereunto  by  the  Spirit  of  God- 
He  causeth  the  life  more  to  abound,  when  his 
children  assemble  themselves  diligently  to- 
gether to  wait  upon  him,  and  are  inwardly 
gathered  unto  it,  and  to  pass  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  that  as  many  candles  lighted  and  put 
in  one  place  do  greatly  augment  the  light, 
and  make  it  more  to  shine  forth  ;  so  when 
many  are  gathered  together  into  the  same 
life,  there  is  more  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
his  power  appears  to  the  refreshment  of  each 
individual ;  for  he  partakes  not  only  of  the 
light  and  life  raised  in  himself,  but  in  all  the 
rest.  Therefore  Christ  hath  particularly 
promised  a  blessing  to  such  as  assemble  to- 
gether in  his  name,  seeing  he  will  be  "  in 
the  midst  of  them."  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  an  associa- 
tion of  Friends,  and  opened  in  the  year  1833. 
Its  object  is  to  combine  sound  and  liberal  in- 
struction in  literature  and  science,  with  a 
religious  care  over  the  morals  and  manners, 
thus  affording  to  the  youth  of  our  Society  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education  equal  in 
all  respects  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  at 
colleges,  without  exposure  to  those  associa- 
tions, which  are  apt  to  lead  them  away  from 
the  simplicity  of  our  religious  profession. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,  Antiquities,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  History,  Composition, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Physiology,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Economy,  and  the  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  This 
course  will  occupy  a  period  of  four  jears, 
and  those  students  who  shall  complete  it,  will 
be  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  the  di- 
ploma. The  students  in  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment are  divided  into  four  Classes,  viz., 
The  3rd  Junior,  2nd  Junior,  Junior  and  Senior. 
The  candidates  for  admission  into  the  lowest 
of  these  (the  3rd  Junior)  must  sustain  an  ex- 
amination in  the  following  studies  :  English, 
Latin,  and   Greek   Grammar,  Geography, 
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spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  Iri- 
uinplu'd  over  them  openly,  and  led  captivity 
captive  in  iiis  own  person ;  yet  we  believe 
and  know,  by  bis  grace,  in  our  hearts,  that 
as  his  name  Jesus,  without  virtue  and  power, 
is  but  an  empty  word ;  so  his  dying,  without 
man's  conformity  to  his  death,  or  being 
planted  in  the  likeness  thereof,  or  being  cru- 
cified with  Christ,  as  saith  the  Scripture, 
Rom.  vi.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Gal.  ii.  20.  will  not 
profit  man,  as  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  no 
more  than  the  naming  of  his  outward  name, 
Jesus,  doth  at  this  day  make  people  to  depart 
from  iniquity.  For  we  believe,  and  are  sure, 
that  man  must  die  inwardly,  as  well  as  Christ 
died  outwardly,  and  must  be  put  to  death  in 
his  flffish,  as  Christ  was,  in  his :  for  '  he  that 
is  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,'  Rom.  viii.  8. 
<  neither  cease  from  sin  ;'  but  '  he  that  is  dead, 
is  freed  from  sin,'  Rom.  vi.  7.  And  yet  man's 
dying  unto  sin,  and  the  root  and  principle  of 
it  in  himself,  is  so  far  from  making  void 
Christ's  death  in  his  own  person,  that  it 
establisheth  it  to  all  those  ends  and  purposes, 
for  which  it  was  intended  of  the  Father.  As 
the  cures  which  the  physician  doth,  manifest 
and  establish  his  skill  and  ability;  so  doth 
man's  dying  unto  sin  and  self,  and  living  unto 
God,  manifest  and  establish  the  virtue  and 
power  of  Christ's  death  :  for  as  man  mani- 
fests his  being  risen  with  Christ,  by  his  seek- 
ing the  things  that  are  above.  Col.  iii.  1,  2. 
so  doth  he  manifest  his  knowledge  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  by  his  being  crucified  with 
Christ,  and  bearing  about  in  his  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  as  it  is  not  an 
outward  belief,  gathered  from  the  letter,  that 
will  change  the  heart  and  life,  though  the 
judgment  and  opinion  it  may,  so  is  it  not  a 
belief  from  the  history,  or  letter  only,  that 
can  give  man  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
death  of  Christ ;  but  he  must  have  the  same 
.glory  and  power  of  the  Father  in  measure, 
working  in  him  there,  to  beget  faith  in  his 
heart,  that  he  may  believe  unto  salvation 
from  his  own  filthiness  and  righteousness,  as 
well  as  confess  with  his  mouth,  Rom.  x.  and 
must  have  that  spirit  in  him,  quickening  his 
mortal  body,  as  well  as  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  Christ,  '  and  raised  up  him  from  the  dead,' 
Rom.  viii.  11.  And  this  man,  whoever  he  be, 
bond  or  free,  that  thus  believes  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  its  satisfaction  to  God,  as  well  as 
its  usefulness  to  man,  cannot  make  it  void, 
nor  divide  it  and  its  virtue  upon  the  soul  that 
thus  knows  it :  but  will  say,  here  is  a  dying 
man  witnessing  the  death  of  Christ,  and  never- 
theless the  same  man  living  with  Christ,  and 
concluding,  if  Christ  had  not  died,  man  must 
have  perished  in  his  sin ;  this  being  the  way 
found  out  by  God  to  recover  him :  whereby 
he  knows  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  and  what 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is,  wHIch 
is  foolishness  to  them  that  perish,  but  to  them 
that  are  saved,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

"  By  this  gift  of  God  in  our  hearts,  we 
further  believe,  that  Christ  Jesus  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  according  unto  the  Scriptures, 
and  sits  at  God's  right  hand  in  a  glorious 
body ;  and  we  believe  that  our  low  estates 
and  humble  bodies,  shall  be  made  like  unto 


his  glorious  body,  through  the  working  of 
his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  sub- 
due all  things  unto  himself ;  and  that  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  For  though 
we  believe  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  lighted 
every  man  with  his  light,  whereby  man  may 
come  to  know  himself  lost  and  undone,  as  be- 
fore is  said  ;  yet  therefore  is  not  every  man 
saved,  though  the  grace  that  appears  to  all 
men  is  sufficient  in  itself;  but  some  have  the 
grace  of  God  bestowed  on  them  in  vain,  not 
liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
though  something  within  them  shows  them 
what  is  good;  '  but  they  reject  the  counsel  of 
God  within,  or  against  themselves,  to  their 
own  destruction,'  Luke  vii.  30.  (see  the  mar- 
gin.) And  yet  it  doth  not  follow,  that  the 
grace  is  insufl^icient  itself,  no  more  than  it 
follows  that  Christ's  death  is  insufficient,  be- 
cause he  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  yet 
every  man  is  not  saved.  Neither  doth  re- 
generation, or  the  believing  in  the  light  of 
Christ  within,  make  void  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  without  at  Jerusalem,  no 
more  than  believing  the  scripture  testimony 
without,  concerning  Christ's  death,  makes 
void  the  work  of  regeneration  and  mortifica- 
tion within ;  but  as  the  apostle  saith  in  an- 
other case,  so  say  I  in  this,  for  as  the  man  is 
not  without  the  woman,  neither  is  the  woman 
without  the  man  in  the  Lord  ;  even  so  is  not 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  without  at 
Jerusalem,  to  be  made  void  and  of  none  effect 
by  any  thing  within;  neither  doth  the  light 
within  make  that  of  none  effect,  without,  but 
both  in  the  Lord,  answer  his  will :  For 
though  there  is,  and  may  be,  a  knowledge 
and  belief  of  what  Christ  did  and  suffered 
without  the  gates,  in  his  own  body  upon  the 
tree,  and  yet  sin  alive  in  the  heart,  and  the 
work  of  regeneration  not  known  ;  yet  it  can- 
not be  so,  where  the  light  within  is  believed 
on  and  obeyed,  so  as  to  have  its  perfect  work 
in  the  heart,  to  legenerate  and  make  all 
things  new,  and  to  be  of  God  ;  this  man  can 
never  make  void  what  Christ  hath  done  and 
suffered  without:  and  yet  this  new  birth,  or 
Christ  formed  within,  and  dwelling  in  the 
heart  by  faith,  doth  not  limit  or  confine 
Christ  to  be  only  within,  and  not  without 
also,  but  both  within  and  without,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  to  reveal 
and  make  him  known;  for,  'He  fills  all 
things,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  him,'  and  yet  he  is  at  God's  right 
hand,  far  above  all  heavetis,  in  a  glorious 
body. 

"  And  we  also  believe  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  and  unjust,  the  one  to  salvation,  and 
the  other  to  condemnation,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day ;  arid  then  shall 
every  seed  have  its  own  body,  according  to 
1  Cor.  xy.  36,  37,  38,  which  we  verily  be- 
lieve  ;  for  if  the  dead  arise  not,  we  are,  of  all 
men,  most  miserable.  But  because  we  dare 
not  be  so  foolishly  inquisitive,  as  to  say.  With 
what  bodies  shall  they  arise?  Therefore  do 
some  say.  We  deny  both  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  all  that  shall  or 
will  be  dead:  but  this  also  is  false;  for  '  every 
man  shall  be  raised  in  his  own  order ;  but 
Christ  the  first  fruits,'  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  And 


we  believe  they  shall  be  raised  with  the  same 
bodies,  so  far  as  a  natural  and  spiritual,  cor- 
ruptible  and  incorruptible,  terrestrial  and  ce- 
lestial, can  be  the  same." — p.  364,  &c. — 
1663. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

In  his  "  New  Catechisqi,"  after  illustrating 
the  belief  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God,  proposes  the 
following  query  and  answ^Jr: — 

"  Q.  But  if  all  these  things  be  done  for 
yoy  by  Christ,  within  you,  then  what  do  you 
believe  concerning  that  great  work,  which, 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  was  accomplished  on 
the  cross  in  time  past,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures :  or  doth  not  this  your  faith  concerning 
such  things  done  for  you,  by  Christ  in  you, 
make  void  his  death  upon  the  cross,  and  the 
benefit  which  is  to  be  received  thereby? 

Ans.  "  We  believe,  that  all  things  which 
are  spoken  by  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles 
concerning  Christ,  are  true  according  to  the 
Scriptures :  We  believe  that  alj  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  which  are  manifested  by  the 
Scriptures,  are  altogether  true,  and  that  they 
were  all  fulfilled  according  to  the  determinate 
will  and  council  of  God :  So  that  our  faith 
concerning  Christ  in  us,  and  the  work  which 
he  there  worketh  for  us,  doth  not  [at]  all 
make  void  any  of  the  dispensations  of  God, 
which  in  times  past  were  revealed  unto  his 
holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and  by  them  testi- 
fied in  the  Scriptures;  so  that  the  work  which 
the  Father  then  gave  unto  the  Son  to  do,  we 
believe  that  he  fulfilled  according  to  the  Fa- 
ther's will ;  and  that  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  salvation,  were  fully  and  perfectly  in 
him,  and  that  he  humbled  himself  to  the  death 
of  the  cross,  and  from  death  did  rise  again : 
and  we  belieye  that  he  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  and  gives  eternal  life  to  all  that 
believe  in  him  :  but  that  any  do  believe  in 
him  as  he  is  Christ,  who  are  despisers  of  his 
light  and  life  in  them,  that  is  not  our  faith; 
for  as  we  know  him  in  us,  and  so  have  our 
faith  in  him;  we  likewise  know  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God  in  times  past,  and  the  end  of  their 
manifestation,  and  the  time  of  their  finishing, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  fulfilled  in  us,  who  live 
in  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  his  Spirit : 
and  we  also  know,  and  believe,  that  he  is  the 
same  Christ  in  us,  which  in  dispensations 
past  did  humble  himself  to  the  cross,  and 
doth  perfect  his  work  in  us,  according  to  the 
determinate  counsel  and  will  of  the  Father : 
so  that  our  faith  concerning  Christ  in  us, 
doth  not  at  all  make  void  what  he  hath  done 
or  wrought  in  times  past,  but  doth  fully  and 
perfectly  establish  it  as  a  true  dispensation ; 
and  by  our  faith  in  Christ,  we  know  in 
a  good  understanding,  the  things  that  are 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  and  that  Christ 
is  yesterday,  to-day,  and  the  same  for  ever; 
and  of  his  life,  nature  and  being,  there  is 
neither  variableness  nor  changing,  but  an  en- 
during substance  of  immortality  ;  who  is  glo- 
rified with  the  Father,  in  the  same  glory  that 
he  had  with  him  before  the  world  began; 
who,  through  every  dispensation,  hath  mani- 
fested his  glory  ;  and  in  this  dispensation  of 
his  light  and  life  he  is  come  unto  us;  and  we 
know  him  to  be  the  First  and  the  Last,  the 
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Beginninji  and  the  Ending,  for  Ilim  hath  God 
tlie  Father  sealed ;  and  in  Him,  our  faith 
stand;^  steadfast,'— page  136.-1604. 

For"  The  Friou.l." 

WORSHIP. 

The  outward  form  of  worsliip  wliich  was 
appointed  by  God  to  the  .lows,  being  come 
to  an  end,  we  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  au- 
thor of  tlie  Christian  religion,  prescribes  no 
set  form  of  worship  to  his  chiliiren  under  the 
more  pure  administration  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, save  that  he  only  tells  them,  th«t  the 
worship  now  to  be  performed  is  spiritual  and 
in  the  spirit.  The  duties  of  praying,  preach- 
ing, Arc.  arc  always  annexed  to  tlie  assistance, 
leadings  and  motions  of  God"s  Spirit.  Since 
then  man  in  his  natural  state,  is  thus  excluded 
from  acting  or  moving  in  things  spiritual, 
how  shall  he  exercise  the  first  and  previous 
duty  of  waiting  upon  God,  but  by  silence,  and 
by  bringing  that  natural  part  to  silence? 
which  is  no  otherwise  but  by  abstaining  from 
his  own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  and  from 
ail  the  self-workings  and  motions  of  his  own 
mind,  as  well  in  things  materially  good,  as 
evil,  that  he  being  silent,  God  may  speak  in 
him,  and  the  good  seed  may  arise.  This, 
though  hard  to  the  natural  man,  is  so  answer- 
able to  reason,  and  even  natural  experience 
in  other  things,  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  If 
the  soul  be  still  thinking  and  working  in  its 
own  will,  and  busily  exercised  in  its  own 
imaginations,  though  the  matters  as  in  them- 
selves may  be  good  concerning  God,  yet 
thereby  it  incapacitates  itself  fi  om  discerning 
the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  so 
hurts  itself  greatly.  If  any  should  from  a 
sense  of  sin  and  fear  of  punishment,  seek  to 
terrify  themselves  from  sin,  by  multiplying 
thoughts  of  death,  hell  and  judgment,  and  by 
presenting  to  their  imaginations  the  happiness 
and  joys  of  heaven,  and  also  by  multiplying 
prayers  and  other  religious  performances;  as 
these  things  could  never  deliver  them  from 
one  iniquity,  without  the  secret  and  inward 
power  of  God's  spirit  and  grace ;  so  would 
they  signify  no  more  than  the  fig  leaves 
wherewith  Adam  thought  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness. And  seeing  it  is  only  the  product  of 
man's  own  natural  will,  proceeding  from  self- 
love,  and  seeking  to  save  himself,  and  not 
arising  purely  from  that  divine  seed  of  right- 
eousness, which  is  given  of  God  to  all  for 
grace  and  salvation,  it  is  rejected  of  God,  and 
no  wise  acceptable  to  him ;  since  the  natural 
man,  as  natural,  while  he  stands  in  that  state, 
is  with  all  his  arts,  parts,  and  actings,  repro- 
bated by  him.  This  great  duty,  then,  of  wait- 
ing upon  God  must  needs  be  exercised  in 
man's  denying  self,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, in  a  still  and  mere  dependence  upon 
God,  in  abstracting  from  all  the  workings, 
imaginations,  and  speculations  of  his  own 
mind,  that  being  emptied,  as  it  were,  of  him- 
self, and  so  thoroughly  crucified  to  the  natu- 
ral products  thereof,  he  may  be  fit  to  receive 
the  Lord.  Man  being  thus  prepared,  the 
little  seed  of  righteousness  which  God  hath 
planted  in  his  soul,  and  which  Christ  hath 
purchased  for  him,  even  the  measure  of  grace 


and  life,  which  is  burdened  and  crucified  by 
man's  natural  thoughts  and  imaginations,  re- 
ceives a  place  to  arise,  and  becometh  a  holy 
birlh  in  nian,  and  is  that  divine  air,  in  and 
b\  w  hich  Minn's  soul  and  spirit  comes  to  be 
h'avoii(-il  ;  and  by  waiting  therein,  he  comes 
to  bo  accepted  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  stand 
in  his  presence,  hear  his  voice,  and  observe 
the  motions  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  being 
man's  place  to  wait  in  this,  we  know  by 
blessed  experience,  the  soul  is  thereby  more 
strengthened,  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  against  the  power  of  sin, 
than  any  way  else  :  this  being  a  foretaste  of 
that  real  and  sensible  enjoyment  of  God, 
which  the  saints  in  heaven  daily  possess; 
which  God  frequently  aflibrds  to  his  children 
here,  for  their  comfort  and  encouragement, 
especially  when  they  are  assembled  together 
to  wait  upon  him. 

The  excellency  of  this  silent  waiting  upon 
God  doth  appear,  in  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  enemy,  the  devil,  to  counterfeit  it,  so  as 
for  any  soul  to  be  deceived  or  deluded  by 
him  in  the  exercise  thereof.  Now  in  all 
other  matters  he  may  mix  himself  in  with 
the  natural  mind  of  man,  and  transforming 
himself,  he  may  deceive  the  soul  by  busying 
it  ab)ut  things  perhaps  innocent  in  them- 
selves, while  he  keeps  them  from  beholding 
the  pure  light  of  Christ;  and  so  from  know- 
ing distinctly  his  duty  and  doing  it.  For  that 
envious  spirit  of  man's  eternal  happiness, 
knoweth  well  how  to  accommodate  himself, 
and  fit  his  snares,  for  all  the  several  disposi- 
tions and  inclinations  of  men ;  and  that  so 
long  as  self  bears  rule,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  not  the  principal  and  chief  actor,  man  is 
not  out  of  his  reach.  There  is  not  any  exer- 
cise whatsoever,  wherein  he  cannot  enter,  ex- 
cept in  this  alone  :  for  he  can  only  work  in 
and  by  the  natural  man,  and  his  faculties,  by 
secretly  acting  upon  his  imaginations  and  de- 
sires, &c. :  therefore  when  the  natural  man 
is  silent,  and  the  soul,  as  it  were,  is  brought 
to  nothingness,  as  to  its  own  workings,  then 
the  devil  is  shut  out ;  for  the  pure  presence 
of  God  and  the  shining  of  his  light  he  cannot 
abide.  When  man  comes  to  be  wholly  silent, 
as  the  pure  light  of  God  shines  in  upon  him, 
then  he  is  sure  that  the  devil  is  shut  out ;  for 
beyond  the  imaginations  he  cannot  go,  which 
we  often  find  by  sensible  experience. 

Indeed  he  can  easily  enter  and  work  in  a 
meeting,  that  is  silent  only  as  to  words,  either 
by  keeping  the  minds  of  those  assembled,  in 
various  thoughts  and  imaginations,  or  by 
stupifying  them,  so  as  to  overwhelm  them 
with  a  spirit  of  heaviness  and  slothfulness : 
but  when  we  retire  out  of  all,  and  are  turned 
inward,  both  by  being  diligent  and  watchful 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  also  silent  and  ab- 
stracted from  alt  our  own  thoughts  upon  the 
other;  as  we  abide  in  this  sure  place,  we  feel 
ourselves  out  of  his  reach.  The  nature  of 
this  worship,  which  is  performed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit,  the  natural  man  being 
silent,  doth  appear  from  these  words  of  Christ. 
John,  iv.  23,  24.  "  But  the  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth: 
For  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 


God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Those  have  but  a  carnal  and  gross  apprehen- 
sion of  God  and  of  the  things  of  bis  kingdom, 
that  imagine,  that  men  please  him  by  their 
own  workings  and  actions.  Whereas  the 
first  step  for  a  man  to  fear  God,  is  to  cease 
froiti  his  own  thoughts  and  imaginations,  and 
suffer  God's  spirit  to  work  in  him.  We  must 
cease  to  do  evil,  ere  we  learn  to  do  well ;  and 
this  meddling  in  things  spiritual  by  man's 
own  natural  understanding,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  evils  that  man  is  incident  to :  being 
that  which  occasioned  our  first  parents'  fall, 
a  forwardness  to  desire  to  know  things,  and 
meddling  with  them,  both  without  and  con- 
trary to  the  Lord's  command.  Our  meeting 
at  set  times  and  places  is  not  a  part  of  our 
worship,  but  a  preparatory  accommodation  of 
our  outward  man,  in  order  to  a  public  visible 
worship;  and  we  set  not  about  the  visible 
acts  of  worship,  when  we  meet  together,  un- 
til we  be  led  thereunto  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
He  causeth  the  life  more  to  abound,  when  his 
children  assemble  themselves  diligently  to- 
gether to  wait  upon  him,  and  are  inwardly 
gathered  unto  it,  and  to  pass  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  that  as  many  candles  lighted  and  put 
in  one  place  do  greatly  augment  the  light, 
and  make  it  more  to  shine  forth  ;  so  when 
many  are  gathered  together  into  the  same 
life,  there  is  more  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
his  power  appears  to  the  refreshment  of  each 
individual ;  for  he  partakes  not  only  of  the 
light  and  life  raised  in  himself,  but  in  all  the 
rest.  Therefore  Christ  hath  particularly 
promised  a  blessing  to  such  as  assemble  to- 
gether in  his  name,  seeing  he  will  be  "  in 
the  midst  of  them."  Matt,  xviii.  20. 


For"  The  Friend." 
HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  an  associa- 
tion of  Friends,  and  opened  in  the  year  1833. 
Its  object  is  to  combine  sound  and  liberal  in- 
struction in  literature  and  science,  with  a 
religious  care  over  the  morals  and  manners, 
thus  aflx)rding  to  the  youth  of  our  Society  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education  equal  in 
all  respects  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  at 
colleges,  without  exposure  to  those  associa- 
tions, which  are  apt  to  lead  them  away  from 
the  simplicity  of  our  religious  profession. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,  Antiquities,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  History,  Composition, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Physiology,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Economy,  and  the  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  This 
course  will  occupy  a  period  of  four  jears, 
and  those  students  who  shall  complete  it,  will 
be  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  the  di- 
ploma. The  students  in  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment are  divided  into  four  Classes,  viz., 
The  Srd  Junior,  2nd  Junior,  Junior  and  Senior. 
The  candidates  for  admission  into  the  lowest 
of  these  (the  3rd  Junior)  must  sustain  an  ex- 
amination in  the  following  studies  :  English, 
Latin,  and   Greek   Grammar,  Geography, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Al^fchia  IIS  fill-  as  Simple  Equations,  Latin  as 
far  as  Ca-sar,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the 
original  Creek.  Those  pupils  who  may  not 
have  made  the  required  progress  in  all  these 
studies  will  enter  the  Introductory  School,  in 
which  Readinji,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, Al^^chra,  Grammar,  and  the  Elements  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  taught. 
The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  pursued 
by  all  the  pupils;  and  they  are  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  testimonies  held 
by  our  Religious  Society. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year ;  the 
Winter  Term  of  six  months,  commencing  on 
the  second  Fourth-day  in  the  Tenth  month, 
and  the  Summer  term  of  four  months  com- 
mencing on  the  second  Fourth-day  in  the 
Fifth  month.  Examinations  will  take  place 
at  the  close  of  each  term.  Two  vacations,  of 
four  weeks  each,  occnr,  one  in  the  Spring  and 
the  other  in  the  Autumn  ;  during  which  time 
the  Students  are  expected  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  term, 
as  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  tempo- 
rarily absent,  during  its  continuance,  unless 
on  account  of  the  sickfiess  of  himself  or  a  near 
relative,  or  for  other  urgent  reason. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  unless  he  be  a 
member  of  our  Religious  Society,  or  the  son 
of  a  member.  Nor  will  any  one  be  admitted 
for  a  period  less  than  one  year.  All  the 
students  will  be  expected  to  pursue  the  regu- 
lar studies  of  their  class,  except  that  a  few 
young  men  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves 
for  teaching,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
managers,  be  admitted  although  they  do  not 
pursue  all  those  studies.  Should  the  number 
of  applicants  exceed  that  of  the  vacancies,  a 
preference  will  be  given  to  boys  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  those  who  enter  to  complete 
the  full  course  of  study,  and  to  those  who 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
must  state  explicitly  the  age  of  the  applicant ; 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  or  the  son  of  a  member ;  whether 
he  is  qualified  to  enter  one  of  the  classes  of 
the  Collegiate  or  of  the  introductory  Depart- 
ment ;  and  whether  he  intends  to  go  through 
the  full  course  of  instruction,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  or  to  enter  for  a  shorter 
period.  The  resulfof  his  application  will  be 
communicated  to  the  applicant  before  the  close 
of  the  term  preceding  that  for  which  he  wishes 
to  enter ;  and  persons  thus  notified  of  their 
admission  will  be  considered  responsible  for 
the  amount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for 
that  term.  Parents  intending  to  remove  their 
sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the  Win- 
ter Term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice  of 
such  intention  to  the  Superintendent,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  the  Third  month,  and  if  at 
the  close  of  the  Summer  Term,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  the  Eighth  month  ;  and  in  case  ot 
failure  to  give  such  notice,  their  places  will  be 
considered  as  engaged  for  the  term  next  en- 
suing, and  payment  be  required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  ^250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.,  $75  at  the 
opening,  and  $75  at  the  middle  of  the  Winter 


Term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of  the  Sum- 
mer Term.    By  direction  of  the  Managers, 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 
No.  39,  High  street,  Philada. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

HUMILITY'. 

"So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  with  his  chariot, 
and  stood  ill  the  door  (  f  the  h  use  of  I  lisha. 

"And  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying,  Go  and 
wash  ill  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  fl  sh  shall  come  again 
unto  thee,  and  thou  shall  be  clean."— ii  Kings,  v.  9,  10. 

The  Syrian,  though  he  travelled  far, 

Relief  frotn  suffering;  to  ask, 
Scorned  the  great  prophet's  mild  confimand, 

And  proudly  sfiurncd  the  easy  task  ; 
He  dce.n'd  that  in  all  Israel's  land 

No  waters  could  be  found,  that  ever 
Had  worth  like  those  he  left  behind,— 

Pharpar's  bright  stream,  Abana's  river. 

And  thus  it  is;  we  feel  the  need 

Of  a  physi.iian  to  the  soul, 
And  like  Naaman,  ask  of  Heaven 

What  shall  be  done  to  make  us  whole; 
But,  told  what  seems  a  Utile  chain. 

Formed  by  long  habit,  must  be  broken, 
We  slight  the  warning  voice,  and  ask 

A  greater  thing,  a  stronger  token. 

Oh,  let  us  humbly  turn,  and  prize 

The  "  still  small  voice,"  the  least  command 
Given  to  correct  our  erring  course, 

And  guide  it  to  a  better  hind. 
If  called  to  act  the  humblest  part. 

Obedience  will  secure  a  blessing; 
Though  what  we  ask  may  be  denied. 

Ours  will  be  all  that's  worth  possessing. 

Ella. 

1st  mo.  6th,  1839. 


SECOND  MONTH,  16,  1839. 


We  insert  to-day  a  circular  issued  by  the 
managers  of  Haverford  school,  the  more  gene- 
ral dissemination  of  which  is  deemed  desir- 
able, 

This  institution  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Experience  has, 
we  believe,  realised  the  anticipations  of  use- 
fulness which  were  indulged  by  its  friends, 
while  it  has  enabled  those  by  whom  its  afTairs 
have  been  managed  so  to  modify  and  extend 
the  course  of  instruction  as  greatly  to  add  to 
its  value. 

The  accommodations  provided  by  the  ma- 
nagers are  so  ample,  and  the  arrangements  for 
promoting  habits  of  application  so  efficient, 
that  the  school  has  thus  far  been  generally 
and  highly  valued  as  a  place  of  instruction 
for  the  children  of  Friends. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  summer  session 
will  open  on  the  8th  of  fifth  month  next,  but 
as  applications  for  admission  are  to  be  decided 
upon  in  the  course  of  next  month,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  Friends  wishing  to  enter  their 
sons  should  do  so  as  early  as  possible.  Ap- 
plications for  the  winter  term,  commencing  in 
the  tenth  month  next,  will  also  be  received, 
and  as  priority  of  application,  will,  other 
things  being  the  same,  secure  the  preference, 
it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  wishing 
to  enter  in  the  fall  to  forward  their  names 
I  early. 


The  article  we  have  copied  froni  Silliman's 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  relative  to  a  re- 
markable meteor,  and  on  shooting  stars  in 
general,  appeared  to  us  calculated  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  satisfy  that  natural 
curiosity  which  in  every  one  has  been  more 
or  less  incited  in  regard  to  those  my.sterious 
appearances. 

CITY  SURVEYING. 
A  lad  of  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  having 
a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  the  theory  of 
surveying,  being  also  a  good  penman,  and 
wishing  to  obtain  a  practical  understanding 
of  the  various  parts  thereof,  including  draft- 
ing, may  hear  of  a  desirable  situation  by 
applying  at  this  office. 

The  Northern  Soup  Society,  No.  181, 
Coates  street,  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  distributing 
soup  to  the  poor  ;  and  from  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  distress,  and  high  prices  of  the 
articles  used,  their  expenses  are  very  heavy. 
Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the 
house,  during  the  hours  of  distribution,  from 
1 1  to  1  o'clock  ;  o."  by 

John  D.  Hart,  Market  near  Fifth  st. 

Jacob  M.  Thomas,  No.  10,  North  Front  st. 

E.  Levick,  No.  240,  North  Third  st. 

JoHX  Childs,  No.  452,  North  Second  st. 

C.  J.  SuTER,  corner  Third  and  Callowhill. 

Joel  Cadbuky,  No.  33,  North  Front  st. 

HADDONFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS, 

Under  the  care  of  Amy  Estlaclc  and  Sister, 
Will  be  vacated  from  the  I3th  of  fourth 
month,  to  the  Gth  of  fifth  month,  when  it  will 
be  ready  again  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  the 
following  branches,  viz.  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Grammar, Composition,  History, 
Botany,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geo- 
graphy, Elements  of  Astronomy,  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  School  books  and 
Stationary  will  be  furnished  at  moderate  prices. 
Terms  30  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks, 
payable  in  advance;  washing  included.  No 
deduction  will  be  made  for  absence,  except 
from  indisposition.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  at 
any  time  for  a  quarter  or  more.  Each  one  is 
to  be  furnished  with  a  wash  basin  and  towels; 
and  to  have  her  clothing  &:c. distinctly  marked. 
The  scholars  will  be  expected  to  attend  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Those  who  intend  to  send  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  the  fifth  month  are  requested 
to  forward  their  names  early  in  the  fourth 
month. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  school,  or 
to  William  Evans,  No.  134,  South  Front 
Street,  Thomas  Kite,  No.  32,  North  Fifth 
Street,  Harker  and  Shivers,  No.  46,  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia;  Henrv  Warrington, 
Westfield,  Joseph  B.  Cooper,  Newton,  New 
Jersey. 
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From  the  New  York  American. 
LETTERS   FROM   THE   OLD  WORLD. 

BY  A  LADY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Continued  from  page  10(1.1 

Constantinople,  . 

In  my  hasle  to  arrive  here,  and  to  assure 
vou  of  my  perfect  safety,  I  could  not  dwell 
on  our  voyage  down  the  Bosphorus,  from 
w  here  we  came  to  anchor  after  escaping  with 
our  lives  from  the  gale  on  the  Black  Sea.  I 
will  now  return  with  you  to  that  spot,  and 
we  will  float  along  together  down  to  Stam- 
boul.  In  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  beautiful  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  by 
davlif^ht,  our  little  captain  anchored  for  the 
night. 

After  a  refreshing  sleep,  I  arose  and  got 
upon  deck  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the 
mountains  on  the  Asiatic  shore :  a  most  glo- 
rious morning  it  was,  and  as  glorious  a  scene 
now  opened  upon  me.  I  had  not  seen  any 
thing  like  mountain  scenery  since  I  left 
Switzerland  seven  or  eight  months  ago,  (the 
rocky  barriers  between  Norsvay  and  Sweden, 
at  the  point  we  crossed,  cannot  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,)  and  all  since  has  been  plain, 
plain,  plain,  and  all  Russia,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea,  is  like  the  unbounded  hori- 
zon of  a  great  ocean.  You  can  therefore 
readily  conceive  with  what  emotions  of  de- 
light I  first  beheld  the  verdant  niountains  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  raising  their  bold  fronts  as 
if  in  proud  defiance  of  each  other.  The  fine 
plantations  and  gardens  climbing  up  their 
sides,  and  each  shore  one  continuous  line  of 
fancy  Oriental  buildings,  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  ever  and  anon  a  modern  palace  of 
the  sultan,  or  castle  of  ancient  times. 

As  our  vessel  shot  out  into  the  mid  chan- 
nel, the  scene  varied ;  we  could  see  out  into 
the  Euxine  now  quite  calm,  and  to  the  west- 
ward the  view  was  bounded  by  distance  and 
the  turning  of  the  channel  a  little  below,  when 
the  sea  view  becomes  shut  out.  The  Bos- 
phorus here  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
long  lake,  deeply  embedded  among  high  hills, 
just  as  our  Hudson  does  among  the  highlands, 
but  presents  a  totally  different  aspect  in  all 
its  details.    As  our  boat  glided  rapidly,  as- 


sisted by  the  strong  current,  past  both  shores, 
I  had  not  time  to  dwell  on  every  detached 
object. 

Those  which  first  arrested  my  attention, 
from  their  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  weie 
several  ancient  and  venerable  stone  castles, 
which  carried  me  back  from  the  present  quiet 
scene  around  me,  to  that  age  when  the  cres- 
cent and  the  cross  waved  on  each  opposite 
battlement,  and  the  proud  display  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  warfare  lined  each  shore.  At 
that  point  where  hostile  Asia  approaches 
nearest  to  Europe,  two  more  castles  mark  the 
spot  where  when  the  Christian  forces  were 
worn  out  by  constant  watching,  and  weakened 
by  dissentions,  the  proud  Osmanlies  descended 
like  a  torrent  upon  Christian  Europe,  never 
to  be  driven  back  until  their  empire  of  rapine 
shall  have  consumed  itself,  and  its  weak  re- 
siduum be  trampled  under  foot  by  indignant 
Christendom. 

The  numerous  chateaux,  villas,  towns,  and 
villages,  with  the  countless  domes  and  mina- 
rets of  the  mosques,  and  the  hundreds  of 
caiques  which  glided  past  us,  filled  with  tur- 
baned  Turks  and  veiled  women,  queer  Arme- 
nians and  chattering  Greeks,  were  all  to  me 
so  novel  and  unique,  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  reality;  and  I  confess  I  could 
only  think  of  scenes  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  fancy  myself  dreaming  over  a  page  of 
Hadji  Baba. 

In  travelling  over  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  the  costumes  and  architecture  of 
each  nation  so  insensibly  mingle  with  those 
of  its  neighbours,  in  style  and  appearance, 
that  one  is  not  suddenly  awakened  by  any 
great  dissimilarity.  One  gradually  descends 
from  the  elevated  Gallic  hotel,  through  the 
less  ambitious  structures  of  the  Flemmings, 
and  in  three  days  is  seated  in  the  snug  two- 
story  brick  house  of  the  quiet  Dutchman, 
with  its  neat  little  parlour  even  with  the 
street,  and  the  white  sanded  "  stoop,"  with 
its  bench  on  each  side;-— its  half  door  open,  as 
if  to  invite  to  the  homely  hospitality  within. 

Strolling  onward,  we  rise  again  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  through  the  quaint  old  dwell- 
ings of  the  northern  Germans,  gradually  losing 
sight  of  painted  bricks  and  high  pointed  gables, 
until  we  reach  the  more  ambitious  architec- 
ture of  the  once  proud  Saxon :  and  thence, 
passing  by  the  mongrel  edifices  of  Austria, 
we  reach  the  proud  palace  cities  of  Italy. 
The  gradations  of  costume  are  quite  as  im- 
perceptible. All  is  effected  without  calling 
forth  a  single  remark,  or  exciting  the  slight- 
est feelings  of  surprise. 

Coming  now,  as  I  did,  from  a  modern  Eu- 
ropean city  (Odessa,)  but  recently  built,  and 
peopled  by  persons,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
from  western  Europe, — stepping  as  it  were 


from  the  streets  of  Paris  or  Marseilles,  and 
their  gay  saloons — in  two  days  I  found  my- 
self in  Turkey,  with  every  thing  differing  so 
materially  from  what  I  had  ever  before  seen. 
The  turban  in  place  of  the  hat,  flowing  robes 
and  wide  trowsers  in  place  of  short  coats  and 
pantaloons,  red  and  yellow  slippers  instead  of 
boots,  long  beards  and  curled  mustachioes  in- 
stead of  shorn  faces,  and  veiled  heads  in  lieu 
of  the  female  face  divine.  The  stately  syca- 
more after  the  stunted  birch,  the  dense  cypress 
forests  after  naked  "  steppes ;"  minarets  in 
the  place  of  towers  and  steeples,  and  the  cry 
of  the  Muezzim  in  lieu  of  bells;  Saracenic 
verandahs,  latticed  windows,  and  low  fancy 
painted  wooden  structures  of  Asiatic  origiuj 
instead  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  severer 
Grecian  architecture  which  prevails  in  Russia. 

These  and  a  hundred  minor  opposites,  and 
the  sudden  transition  from  scenes  familiar 
with  my  earliest  observation,  to  those  hither- 
to existing  only  in  my  fancy,  and  recollections 
of  poetry  and  romance,  cause  the  contrast  to 
take  one  by  surprise,  and  work  one  up  into  a 
state  of  excitement  too  much  allied  to  exag- 
geration  to  admit  of  calm  investigation  and 
impartial  judgment.  Yet  such  feelings  so 
new,  so  agreeable,  so  indefinable,  I  delight  at 
times  to  give  way  to;  and  I  have  never  be- 
fore found  myself  under  circumstances  where 
romance  seemed  so  nearly  akin  to  reality,  or 
imagination  to  matter  of  fact,  as  when  sailing 
down  the  Bosphorus,  and  feeling  myself  sur- 
rounded by  every  thing  Oriental  and  Asiatic. 
Not  caring  to  divest  myself  of  the  delightful 
emotions  I  experienced,  I  floated  down  the 
Bosphorus  with  Europe  and  Asia  on  either 
hand,  having  fresh  in  my  mind  the  reminis- 
cences of  Greek  and  Persian  struggles  which 
these  shores  once  witnessed,  of  crusading 
armies  with  pike  and  pennon,  lance  and  ori- 
flame,  "  in  all  the  pride  and  panoply  of  war," 
careering  on  in  thousands,  with  victory  in 
their  van,  and  returning  across  this  btrait  in 
wretched  decimals,  rallying  under  the  walls 
of  the  treacherous  Greek,  and  craving  pro- 
tection and  food  from  that  Emperor  who  had 
betrayed  them  among  the  defiles  of  the  Taurus 
into  the  hands  of  their  barbarous  foe,  whence 
few  ever  reached  their  own  firesides,  or  the 
halls  of  their  ancestors. 

Long  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion  burst 
these  mountain  barriers,  and  the  furious 
Euxine  spread  desolation  along  the  shores  of 
Greece,  causing  the  plains  of  Muscovia  to 
rise  from  beneath  the  waters,  and  the  Caspian 
to  recede  into  its  retired  basin,  refusing  com- 
munication with  the  briny  sea.  Long  after 
these  events,  the  adventurous  Argive  drove 
his  bright  prow  against  this  rapid  current, 
and  felt  his  way  around  the  Euxine  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece. 
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Xenophon,  with  his  ten  thousand  veterans, 
here  consummated  his  famous  retreat  from 
Asia.  First  the  Greek,  and  then  the  warlike 
Roman,  claimed  dominion  over  these  waters 
and  these  hills. 

In  later  times,  the  merchant  of  Venice 
and  his  rival  of  Genoa  strove  for  the  ascen- 
dency ;  the  latter  fixed  himself  firmly  upon 
the  mountain  top,  where  his  eagle  nests  re- 
main almost  intact  to  this  day.  At  last  the 
turbaned  Turk,  debouching  from  the  "  Cas- 
pian Gates,"  came  thundering  down  the  plains 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  the  last  czar. 

While  dwelling  upon  these  and  similar 
reminiscences,  and  indulging  in  reflections 
incident  to  them,  we  were  hurried  along  by 
steam  and  current,  until,  on  turning  an  angle 
in  the  strait,  the  "  Queen  of  the  East"  greeted 
my  enraptured  sight.  While  the  gentlemen 
had  gone  on  shore  in  quest  of  lodgings,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  at  my  leisure  the 
scene  around  me,  and  a  friend  who  came  on 
board  had  the  politeness  to  explain  to  me  the 
details  of  this  unique  picture.  From  no  one 
point  can  this  wonderful  panorama  be  viewed 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  as  the  one  at  which 
we  were  anchored,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Se- 
raglio Point. 

From  our  position  I  first  faced  the  south, 
and  had  the  shore  of  Asia  directly  before  me, 
with  the  great  suburb  of  Scutary  extending  a 
long  distance  to  the  east  and  west,  and  far 
inland,  with  its  immense  forest  of  cypress 
covering  the  rear.  A  little  to  the  right  of  it 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chalcedon.  On 
either  hand  I  had  the  Bosphorus  for  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  to  the  westward. 

Turning  round  and  facing  the  north,  the 
whole  city  of  Stamboul  rose  in  front  of  me, 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  top  of  the  hills 
around,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  filled  with 
thousands  of  all  sorts  of  curious  craft,  from  a 
light  four  oared  caique  to  the  proud  four- 
decker  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 

After  gazing  with  wonder  and  mute  aston- 
ishment on  this  immense  and  truly  extraor- 
dinary amphitheatre,  the  imagination,  by  a 
very  slight,  though  perfectly  natural  effort  at 
amplification,  could  continue  this  illusion,  and 
convert  the  whole  scene  into  a  vast  Coliseum, 
with  its  arena  overflowed  with  water,  and  the 
moving  objects  on  its  surface,  acting  out  to 
the  life,  scenes  of  a  splendid  naumachia, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  Cassar  that  ever  ca- 
tered for  the  insatiate  desires  of  a  Roman 
world.  The  first  object  of  importance  near 
to  me  is  the  Seraglio  Point,  and  which  always 
attracts  the  stranger's  earliest  attention  ;  but 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  however  great  my 
impatience  had  been  to  see  this  celebrated 
spot,  my  disappointment  exceeded  it.  Instead 
of  the  stately  palaces  and  oriental  grandeur 
which  most  travellers  describe  as  belonging 
to  this  renowned  residence  of  so  many  sul- 
tans, I  saw  only  a  mass  of  irregular  buildings, 
thrown  together  without  any  architectural 
rule,  and  in  defiance  of  all  good  taste  — be 
that  taste  eastern  or  western.    The  only  re- 


deeming quality  it  has,  is,  that  the  barbarism 
of  its  exterior  ensemble  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  bloody  and  ferocious  scenes  which 
have  been  so  often  enacted  within.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  neither  Grecian,  Egyptian, 
Moresque,  nor  Gothic  ;  and  in  grandeur  falls 
far  short  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  czars  of 
Russia,  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow.  Its  interior 
I  may  describe  to  you  hereafter.  A  very  in- 
teresting association  is  attached  to  this  spot. 
On  the  extremity  of  this  cape  was  situated 
the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium,  showing  the 
tact  of  its  founders  in  the  selection  of  a  site. 
There  is  a  historical  anecdote  which  says, 
that  when  the  founders  of  Byzantium  were 
about  to  "  locate"  their  city,  they  of  course 
consulted  the  oracle.  The  reply,  as  usual, 
was  obscure,  though  full  of  meaning  when 
rightly  applied.  "  Let  it  be  over  against  the 
country  of  the  blind  men."  Now,  where  was 
there  to  be  found  a  country  of  "  blind  men?" 
Another  largesse  to  the  priests,  and  another 
rich  offering  to  the  shrine  of  the  popular 
oracle,  brought  this  solution  to  the  enigma : 
That  the  men  of  Chalcedon  were  blind,  inas- 
much as  they  overlooked  this  unrivalled  site 
for  a  city  when  they  were  founding  their 
own.  All  eyes  being  now  open  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  promontory,  the  beautiful 
and  sheltered  harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  its  sweet  water  river — the  former  for 
defence,  and  the  latter  for  its  navies  and  com- 
merce-^the  city  of  Byzantium  soon  rose  into 
magnificence,  power  and  grandeur,  unequalled 
in  those  days;  so  that  when  the  western 
capital  of  the  Caesars  became  too  insecure  for 
them,  they,  as  you  very  well  know,  adopted 
this  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  cape,  bounded  by  the  Golden  Horn  on 
one  side,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora  on  the 
other,  is  in  form  very  like  the  lower  half  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  the  site  of  Byzantium 
like  the  site  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  the  ex- 
treme point. 

The  ground  is  quite  undulating,  and  in 
several  places  rises  into  hills,  which  are  now 
each  adorned  by  a  separate  mosque.  There 
is  nothing  left  of  Byzantium,  save  its  history. 
But  the  city  of  Constantino  has  bequeathed 
to  us  a  few  legacies,  whereby  to  keep  us  in 
mind  of  its  former  power  and  splendour. 
The  first  great  dome  you  see  on  my  left  is 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Constantine,  and  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
tall  column  rearing  its  head  just  beyond,  is 
another  relic  of  the  early  times,  and  near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Constantine. 

Those  immense  arches  striding  from  hill 
to  hill,  and  embracing  the  valley  between, 
form  the  aqueduct  of  Justinian,  and  are  no 
doubt  built  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  struc- 
ture ;  for  not  even  young  Byzantium  could 
have  existed  without  bringing  the  sweet  water 
in  this  manner  to  its  gates.  One  or  two  ruined 
baths,  in  addition  to  the  above,  are  all  that  is 
visible  of  the  Rom.an  city  from  this  point. 
Those  splendid  structures,  many  of  them, 
were  Christian  temples,  which  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  has  now  converted  into  mosques. 

Every  hill  is  covered  with  them,  and  the 
tortuous  sky-line  of  this  beautiful  panorama 


is  every  v/here  broken  by  their  swelling 
domes  and  lofty  minarets. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  Golden  Horn  be^ 
gin  the  ancient  walls  of  Constantinople,  which 
run  across  the  cape  to  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  city  of  Stamboul  is  entirely  confined 
within  them. 

The  higher  part  is  Pera,  the  residence  of 
all  the  Franks,  and  the  seat  of  the  foreign 
diplomacy. 

A  wall  and  towers  of  the  middle  ages  are 
seen  beginning  at  the  water's  edge,  and  run- 
ning up  the  hill  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  then,  returning  again  to  the  water,  enclose 
a  space  large  enough  for  a  considerable  town, 
which  is  now  called  Galata. 

These  gray  old  walls,  their  ditches,  gates 
and  towers,  tell  of  the  power,  and  wealth,  and 
greatness,  of  the  merchant  city  of  Genoa ; 
for  it  was  here  that  she  entrenched  herself 
in  the  midst  of  Islam ;  defending  the  bureaux 
and  warehouse  of  her  factors  with  her  trea- 
sure and  her  chivalry.  At  these  quays  lay 
in  quiet  repose  and  certain  security,  the  rich 
"  argosies"  of  her  Dorias  and  Durazzi. 

The  towering  structure  on  the  hill  top  be- 
hind was  no  doubt  the  "  Fanale"  that  has 
greeted  her  benighted  mariners,  when  in  the 
wild  Sirocco  their  heavy  laden  ■"  Caravels" 
came  booming  over  the  Marmora.  From 
hence  also  were  fitted  out  those  semi-commer- 
cial and  warlike  expeditions  which  ploughed 
the  Euxine  to  its  utmost  bounds,  there  ex- 
changing with  the  distant  caravan  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  western  world,  for  the  rich 
produce  of"  Serica,"  and  the  gems  and  odours 
of  "  Cathay." 

Galata,  like  her  widowed  mother,  "  Geneva 
la  superba,"  retains  a  portion  of  her  ancient 
commercial  enterprise;  and  it  is  at  her  docks 
that  lies  all  the  commerce  of  Stamboul,  and 
on  her  quays  are  still  heaped  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  west  and  the  treasures  of  the 
east. 

Beyond  Galata,  on  the  Bosphorus,  is  seen 
the  Arsenal,  and  next  to  it  the  winter  palace 
of  Mahmoud.  That  palace  was  built  there 
in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  residence  of 
the  old  seraglio,  wherein  scarcely  ever  a  sul- 
tan died  a  natural  death. 

Stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  are  villas  side  by  side,  until  they  are 
lost  in  the  perspective.  In  front  of  the  sultan's 
palace  is  anchored  a  great  part  of  his  splendid 
navy,  three  and  four  deckers,  with  their  bright 
brass  guns  "  in  battery"  grinning  from  every 
port ;  frigates,  sloops  and  brigantines,  tenders, 
launches,  gigs,  and  caiques. 

The  whole  area  of  these  waters  is  filled 
with  vessels  of  every  nation,  and  of  every 
possible  shape,  from  the  ancient  form  of 
building  of  those  who,  in  Scripture  times, 
went  "  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  to  the 
splendid  merchantman  of  modern  times. 

In  every  possible  direction  are  to  be  seen 
clipper  boats  of  curious  shapes,  and  filled  with 
various  fancy  costumes,  feluccas  and  xebecs, 
with  lofty  lateen  sails,  swelling  in  the  breeze, 
careering  and  curvetting  around  us,  contri- 
buted to  fill  up  the  measure  of  this  fairy  scene. 

On  the  moment  of  our  landing,  there  was 
one  of  the  greatest  cannonadings  I  ever  heard 
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in  my  life.  All  the  vessels  of  war  in  the 
harbour  poured  out  thoir  thunders  from  hun- 
dreds of  brazen  mouths,  and  some  of  such 
enormous  size  as  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
waters  under  us.  It  was  some  fete  day,  and 
the  sultan,  going  to  mosque,  was  being  sa- 
luted, as  is  the  custom  here. 

At  the  quay,  I  found  that  there  were  oil 
cloth  cloaks  provided  for  us,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent contact  with  any  person  who  might  pos- 
sibly communicate  the  plague  to  us. 

We  had  to  scramble  up  the  steep  hill 
through  Galata  to  Pcra,  where  our  hotel  is 
situated.  That  and  the  excitement  and  fa- 
tigue of  this  most  eventful  day  of  my  life, 
have  so  exhausted  my  mental  faculties,  and 
prostrated  my  physical  strength,  that  I  am 
sure  no  other  excuse  need  be  given  you  for 
the  many  exceptions  you  will  have  reason  to 
take  with  this  present  tedious  letter. 

From  the  Mercury. 

Letter  from  W.  R.  Hayes,  Esq.  Barbadoes, 
W.  7.  to  H.  G.  Ludlow,  of  New  Haven. 

Barbadoes,  Dec  26,  1838. 
I  gave  you,  in  my  last,  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  first  day  of  emancipa- 
tion came  and  went  in  this  island.  We  very 
soon  afterwards  received  similar  accounts 
from  all  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  all  of 
them,  the  day  was  celebrated  as  an  occasion 
"  of  devout  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God, 
for  the  happy  termination  of  slavery."  In  all 
of  them,  the  change  took  place  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  emancipated,  and  in- 
tensely gratifying  to  the  friends  of  liberty. 
The  quiet,  good  order,  and  solemnity  of  the 
day,  were  every  where  remarkable.  Indeed, 
is  it  not  a  facl  worth  remembering,  that 
whereas,  in  former  years,  a  single  day's  re- 
laxation from  labour  was  met  by  the  slaves 
with  shouting,  and  revelry, and  merry-making, 
yet  now,  when  the  last  link  of  slaver)'  was 
broken,  for  ever,  sobriety  and  decorum  were 
especially  the  order  of  the  day  1  The  perfect 
order  and  subordination  to  the  laws,  which 
marked  the  first  day  of  August,  are  yet  un- 
broken. We  have  now  nearly  five  months' 
experience  of  entire  emancipation  ;  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  a  period  of  more  profound 
peace  never  existed  in  the  West  Indies.  There 
have  been  disputes  about  wages,  as  in  New 
England  and  in  other  free  countries;  but  no 
concert,  no  combination  even,  here ;  and  the 
only  attempt  at  a  combination  was  among  the 
planters,  to  keep  down  wages — and  that  but 
for  a  short  time  only.  I  will  not  enter  par- 
ticularly into  the  questions,  whether  or  not 
the  people  will  continue  to  work  for  wages, 
whether  they  will  remain  quiet, — or  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  island  will  be  suffered 
to  become  desolate,  and  the  freed  slaves  re- 
lapse into  barbarism,  &c.  These  things  have 
been  speculated  about,  and  gloomy  predictions 
have  had  their  day  ;  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  proof.  People  do  not  buy  land  and 
houses,  and  rent  properties  for  long  terms  of 
years,  in  countries  where  life  is  insecure,  or 
where  labour  cannot  be  had,  and  the  tendency 
of  things  is  to  ruin  and  decay.  In  short,  men, 
in  their  senses,  do  not  embark  on  board  a 


sinking  ship.  Confidence  is  the  very  soul  of 
prosperity;  of  the  existence  of  this  confidence 
in  this  island,  the  immense  operations  in  real 
estate  since  the  first  of  August,  are  abundant 
proof.  There  are  multitudes  of  instances  in 
which  estates  have  sold  for  #20,000  more  than 
was  asked  for  them  six  months  ago ;  and  yet  at 
that  time  they  were  considered  very  high.  A 
proprietor  who  was  persuaded  a  few  weeks 
since  to  part  with  his  estate  for  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  went  and  bought  it  back  again 
at  an  advance  of  $9,600.  A  great  many  long 
leases  of  property  have  been  entered  into.  An 
estate  called  "  Edgecumbe,"  mentioned  by 
Thome  &  Kimball,  has  been  rented  for  21 
years  at  $7,500  per  annum.  Another,  called 
the  "  Hope,"  has  been  rented  for  ten  years  at 
£2000  sterling,  equal  to  $9,600  per  annum. 
Another,  after  being  rented  at  a  high  price, 
was  re-let  by  the  lessee,  who  became  entirely 
absolved  from  the  contract,  and  took  $16,000 
for  his  bargain.  If  required,  I  could  give 
you  a  host  of  similar  cases,  with  the  names 
of  the  parties.  But  it  seems  unnecessary. 
The  mere  impulse  given  to  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  this  island  by  emancipation,  is  a 
thing  as  notorious  here,  as  the  fact  of  eman- 
cipation. 

But  are  not  crimes  more  frequent  than  be- 
fore ?  I  have  now  before  me  a  Barbadoes 
newspaper,  printed  two  weeks  since,  in  which 
the  fact  is  stated,  that  in  all  the  country  pri- 
sons, among  a  population  of  80,000,  only  two 
prisoners  were  confined  for  any  cause  what- 
ever ! 

"  But"  says  a  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
colonization,  "  how  will  you  get  rid  of  the 
negroes?"  I  answer  by  adverting  to  the  spec- 
tacle which  is  now  witnessed  in  all  the  islands, 
of  the  former  proprietors  of  slaves,  now  em- 
ployers oi  free  labourers,  using  every  endea- 
vour to  prevent  emigration.  Trinidad,  Deme- 
rara,  and  Berbice,  vmnt  labourers.  The 
former  has  passed  a  law  to  pay  the  passage 
money  of  any  labourer  who  comes  to  the 
island,  leaving  him  free  to  choose  his  employ- 
ment. Demerara  and  Berbice  have  sent 
emigration  agents  to  this  and  other  islands, 
to  induce  the  labourers  to  join  those  colonies, 
offering  high  wages,  good  treatment,  &;c.  On 
the  other  hand,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  all  the  old  and  populous  islands,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  by  legislative  re- 
solves, legal  enactments,  dtc.  loudly  protest 
that  they  have  not  a  man  to  spare!  What  is 
still  better,  the  old  island  proprietors  are  on 
every  hand  building  new  houses  for  the  pea- 
santry, and  with  great  forethought  adding  to 
their  comfort ;  knowing  that  they  will  thereby 
secure  their  contentment  on  their  native  soil. 
As  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  now  exists  between  proprie- 
tors and  labourers,  I  will  mention,  that  great 
numbers  of  the  former  were  in  town  on  the 
24th,  buying  up  pork,  hams,  rice,  &:c.  as 
presents  for  their  people  on  the  ensuing 
Christmas ;  a  day  which  has  this  year  passed 
by  amid  scenes  of  quiet.  Sabbath  devotions,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  tumult  and  drunken- 
ness of  former  times.  I  cannot  close  this 
subject,  without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  our 


countrymen,  Thome  and  Kimball.  They  were 
highly  esteemed  here  by  all  classes,  and  had 
(ree  access  to  every  source  of  valuable  in- 
formation. If  they  have  not  done  justice  to 
the  subject  of  their  book,  it  is  because  the 
manifold  blessings  of  a  deliverance  from 
slavery  are  beyond  the  powers  of  language 
to  represent.  When  I  attempt,  as  1  have 
done  in  this  letter,  to  enifmerate  a  few  of 
them,  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  where 
to  end.  One  must  see,  in  order  to  know  and 
feel  how  unspeakable  a  boon  these  islands 
have  received, — a  boon,  which  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  emancipated  slaves;  but,  like 
the  dews  and  rains  of  heaven,  it  fell  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  bond  and  free, 
rich  and  poor  together. 

It  is  here  a  common  thing — when  you  hear 
one  speak  of  the  benefits  of  emancipation — the 
remark,  that  it  ought  to  have  taken  place 
long  ago.  Some  say  fifty  years  ago,  some 
twenty,  and  some,  that  at  any  rate  it  ought 
to  have  taken  place  all  at  once,  without  any 
apprenticeship.  The  noon-day  sun  is  not 
clearer  than  the  fact,  that  no  preparation  was 
required  on  the  part  of  the  slaves.  It  was 
the  dictate  of  an  accusing  conscience,  that 
foretold  of  bloodshed,  and  burning,  and  de- 
vastation. Can  it  be  supposed  to  be  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  that  peace  and  good-will 
have  uniformly,  in  all  the  colonies,  followed 
the  steps  of  emancipation?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  broad  seal  of  attestation  to  that  heaven- 
born  principle,  "  It  is  safe  to  do  right?"  Dear 
brother,  if  you  or  any  other  friend  to  down- 
trodden humanity,  have  any  lingering  fear 
that  the  blaze  of  light  which  is  now  going 
forth  from  the  islands  will  ever  be  quenched, 
even  for  a  moment,  dismiss  that  fear.  The 
light,  instead  of  growing  dim,  will  continue 
to  brighten.  Your  prayers  for  the  safe  and 
happy  introduction  of  freedom,  upon  a  soil 
long  trodden  by  the  foot  of  slavery,  may  be 
turned  into  praises — for  the  event  has  come 
to  pass.  When  shall  we  be  able  to  rejoice  in 
such  a  consummation  in  our  beloved  Ame- 
rica? How  I  long  to  see  a  deputation  of 
slaveholders  making  the  tour  of  these  islands. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  for  them  to  use 
their  eyes  and  ears.  Argument  would  be 
quite  out  of  place.  Even  an  appeal  to  prin- 
ciple— to  compassion — to  the  fear  of  God — ■ 
would  not  be  needed.  Self-interest  alone 
would  decide  them  in  favour  of  immediate 
emancipation. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  R.  Haves. 

From  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

Mode  of  Refining  Wine  and  Cider. 
The  secret  revealed  at  last. 
To  refine  wine  or  cider,  take  new,  sweet, 
skim  milk,  that  drawn  at  night  and  skimmed 
the  following  morning,  or  morning's  milk 
skimmed  at  night;  one  pint  to  a  quarter 
cask  ;  pour  it  into  the  liquor  to  be  refined, 
the  coldest  weather  of  winter,  and  stir  it  up 
thoroughly  to  incorporate  it  completely ;  let 
it  settle  and  your  work  is  done.  The  liquor 
will  be  pure  and  fine,  and  will  have  a  pecu- 
liar richness  imparted  to  it  by  the  process. 
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This  mode  of  refining  cider  and  wine  has 
been  long  in  use  amongst  extensive  dealei 
in  these  liquors,  and  was  obtained  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  long  practised  it  with 
great  success  and  profit.  F 


ANTiauiTiEs. — We  find  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  of  the  12th  Sept.,  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Locke,  employed  in  the  Geological 
survey  of  Ohio,  giving  an  interesting  account 
of  an  ancient  Fort,  in  Highland  county,  nosv 
covered  with  trees  at  least  six  hundred  years 
old  !  The  description  of  this  fortress,  doubt- 
less erected  by  a  people  difToring  in  many 
respects  from  the  North  American  Indian  of 
the  present  day,  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  we  give  it  entire  : 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  OHIO. 
Mr.  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — -While  on  the  Geological  exami- 
nation of  Adams  county,  I  observed  from  the 
heights  of  several  mountains,  there  called 
"  knobs"  a  conspicuous  and  insulated  elevation 
several  miles  to  the  northwest,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  some  topographical  sketches,  I 
determined  to  visit.  I  found  it  to  bo  near 
Sinking  Springs,  on  the  road  from  Maysvillf 
to  Chilicothe,  and  within  the  limits  of  High- 
land county.  It  is  called,  in  the  vicinity. 
"  Fort  Hill,"  from  an  ancient  work  which 
occupies  the  top  of  it.  After  groping  my 
way  without  a  guide,  one  mile  through  a  bye- 
road,  and  another  mile  on  foot  through  a 
forest,  I  reached  the  top,  which  is  a  level 
table  of  35  to  40  acres.  Here  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  an  ancient  work,  in  many  re- 
spects surpassing  all  others  which  I  had  seen 
in  Ohio.  The  mountain  is  500  feet  above 
the  bed  of  Brush  creek,  which  washes  its 
base,  and  800  to  1000  feet  above  low  water 
of  the  Ohio,  and  mostly  of  solid  stone,  inter- 
rupted only  by  thin  layers  of  clay  and  marie 
— yet  it  is  covered  with  soil  and  with  forest 
trees.  The  rocks  proceeding  upwards  are, 
in  perpendicular  height,  ascertained  by  the 
barometer,  150  feet  of  cliff  limestone,  250 
feet  of  slate,  and  100  feet  of  freestone,  covered 
by  about  20  feet  of  clayey  soil,  being  a  natu- 
ral stratum  of  slate  and  clay,  traversing  the 
freestone  formation,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  here  wanting.  This  terrace  of  soil  pro- 
duces a  luxuriant  forest  of  sugar  trees,  elm, 
poplar,  oak,  chestnut,  &c.,  some  of  which  are 
21  feet  in  circumference.  The  whole  is 
enclosed  with  a  ditch  and  wall  which  is  one 
mile  and  five  eighths  long,  and  flanked  by  four 
regular  bastions.  The  ditch  is  64  feet  wide, 
and  by  descending  at  first,  abruptly,  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  second  or  interior  wall. 
From  this  it  slopes  gradually  to  the  immedi- 
ate foot  of  the  wall,  where  it  deepens  sudden- 
ly again.  The  base  of  the  wall  is  40  to  60 
feet,  and  its  outward  slope  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  precipitous  slope  of  the  hill,  which 
all  around  is  about  150  feet,  almost  inaccessi- 
bly steep,  and  below  that  still  a  steep  hill  to 
the  base.  Thus,  by  nature  and  art,  the  out- 
ward defence  is  a  wall  of  stone  100  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  down  which  the  de- 
fenders might  roll  the  broken  fragments  of 


freestone  abundant  in  the  entrenchment,  each 
man,  with  his  hands  alone,  being  thus  an 
efficient  piece  of  artillery.  The  height  of  the 
wall,  from  the  bottom  of  the  entrenchment  is 
generally  from  4  to  7  feet,  but  in  some  pli 
it  is  20  feet.  The  substance  of  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  materii 
excavated,  and  consists  of  stone  mixed  wi 
earth.  In  many  places,  the  ditch  has  been 
excavated  hi/  quarrying  through  the  solid  free- 
stone. In  one  place  only,  I  saw  the  stone  laid 
in  regular  range  work  like  masonry  :  and  this 
might  have  been  the  natural  strata  of  the 
freestone,  left  in  the  wall  by  entrenching 
within. 

I  happened  to  have  along  with  me  my 
miniature  instruments  for  surveying,  of  which 
my  microscopic  compass,  made  by  Tronghton 
and  Simms,  is  the  principal ;  with  these  I 
commenced  a  survey  immediately  by  "  mean- 
dering." This  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the 
large  trees  and  an  abundance  of  Pawpaw 
bushes,  did  not  permit  us  to  range  on  an 
average  more  than  150  feet  at  the  time.  I 
had  no  assistance,  except  a  lad,  my  son,  who 
accompanied  me.  Yet  excited  by  the  subject 
I  made  not  even  a  halt,  until  after  a  whole 
day  of  fatigue,  in  the  heat,  without  food  oi 
water,  we  had,  by  49  lines  of  course  and  dis- 
tance, come  round  "  to  a  sugar  tree,  the  place 
of  beginning."  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
tlie  form  of  the  work  until  I  drew  the  plot 
which  "  closed  "  within  20  feet.  It  consists 
of  four  unequal  sides,  curved  inwards,  and 
meeting  in  four  acute  "  salient  angles,"  at 
which  there  are  peculiar  open  bastions,  the 
walls  curving  outward  a  little,  like  the  lines 
of  a  parenthesis,  and  finally  running  parallel 
to  each  side  of  a  road,  which  enters  at  the 
very  angle.  This  road  comes  up  along  a 
ridge  less  precipitous  than  other  parts  of  the 
hill.  The  north  bastion  is  peculiar,  and  con- 
stitutes the  citadel.  The  gorge  to  it  is  long 
L)w.  The  bastion  is  large,  and  hav- 
ing four  concave  sides,  has  three  little  bas- 
tions, thus  constituting  a  complete  fort  within 
'tself.  The  wall  girts  the  hill  at  all  points, 
below  the  level  of  the  table  within,  but  at  the 
tidel  the  ditch  commences  with  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  freestone,  20  to  30  feet 
high,  leaving  the  interior,  like  the  top  of  a 
castle,  girt  with  a  moat  and  wall  at  its  base. 
At  distances  nearly  equal  there  are  in  the 
whole  line  of  wall  28  openings  or  gates. — 
These  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  closed 
by  woodwork,  and  the  wall  itself  surmounted 
with  palisades. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  table  is  a  pond, 
hich,  although  it  had  recently  been  drained 
of  three  feet  of  its  usual  contents,  still,  on  Aug. 
25th,  contained  water.  A  chestnut  tree,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  serves  to  mark  its  antiquity.  Counting 
and  measuring  the  annual  layers  of  wood, 
here  an  axeman  had  cut  into  the  trunk,  I 
found  them  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  to  the 
foot,  which  would  give  to  this  tree  the  age  of 
600  years.  How  much  longer  the  wall  had 
been  standing,  I  saw  no  means  of  determining. 

.r  tree,  7  feet  in  diameter,  standing  in 
the  ditch,  allowing  the  thickness  to  the  layers 
which  I  have  found  in  the  poplars,  170  to  the 


foot,  would  give  nearly  the  same  result,  6( 
years. 

This  work  differs  from  all  others  which 
have  seen,  except  that  at  the  mouth  of  tl 
Great  Miami,  which  I  had  lately  surveyed.- 
A  figure  of  this  last  work  accompanies  Ge 
Harrison's  Address  on  the  Aborigines,  latel 
published  in  this  city.  These  two  works  ai 
as  perfect  a  counterpart  of  each  other  as  tl 
ground  and  circumstances  would  permit,  wil 
the  difference  that  Fort  Hill  is  superior  i 
magnitude,  strength,  and  romantic  site  to  thj 
on  the  Miami. 

Probably  no  place  in  Ohio,  and  few  plac< 
in  the  world,  are  better  calculated  by  natui 
for  a  "  strong  hold  "  than  Fort  Hill ;  and  r 
plans  of  "  ancient  works"  yet  discovered,  sho 
more  skill  in  the  design  or  labour  in  tli 
execution.  Yet  the  traveller  who,  from  th 
above  sketch,  shall  be  induced  to  pay  the  hi 
a  visit,  will  likely  be  disappointed,  for  th 
dense  forest  will  permit  him  to  see  only  a  fc 
rods  at  a  time,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  b 
impressed  at  once  with  its  general  grandeui 
It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  even  th 
surviving  pioneer  companions  of  Gen.  Massif 
the  patriarch  of  this  part  of  the  country,  kne\ 
nothing  of  this  curiosity. 

A  more  particular  account  of  this  and  othe 
curiosities  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ma 
be  expected  in  my  next  geological  report. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Locke. 

Cincinnati,  Sep.  10,  1838. 


THE  SOMFERON. 
This  is  a  powerful  hearing  apparatus  fo: 
the  deaf,  of  a  very  curious  construction.  It  i 
intended  to  stand  upon  the  table  at  which  th( 
deaf  person  is  sitting,  and  receives  the  voice 
of  persons  in  the  room,  carrying  the  .sound  t( 
the  ear  in  such  a  highly  magnified  state,  tha 
the  effects  upon  an  experimenter  who  is  no 
deaf,  are  not  very  agreeable.  A  sound  to( 
feeble  or  too  distant  to  be  heard  by  the  fines 
ear,  becomes  immediately  perceptible  by  pas 
sing  through  the  instrument;  indeed,  if  the 
experiment  be  essayed  at  the  time  whet 
universal  stillness  seems  to  prevail,  the  ear  ii 
I  made  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of  that  im 
pression  by  being  invaded  with  a  host  ol 
sounds  as  surprising  as  unexpected.  But,  not 
withstanding  these  effects  may  be  overpower 
ing  to  a  healthy  ear,  they  are  desirable  to  the 
deaf,  whose  faculty  of  hearing  is  become  toe 
torpid  to  be  aroused  by  the  ordinary  stimulus, 
Dr.  Scott,  who  a  year  or  two  since  introduced 
the  accoustic  apparatus  called  ear  cornets,  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Somkron.— London  paper. 


Geological  Wonder. — An  English  papei 
states  that  the  miners  in  Ridgehill  coal  pit. 
near  Oldham,  a  few  weeks  since,  struck  upon 
rock,  on  cutting  which  they  found  imbedded 
a  solid  mass,  a  frog  alive  !  It  was  dis- 
covered at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
four  yards  below  the  surface,  and  was  of  a 
coal  colour  ;  but  in  being  brought  out  of  the 
pit,  it  became  of  the  usual  hue.  It  was  alive 
some  days  after  it  was  exhumed. 
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MEMOniVL,   OF   MVRY  AXTHONY. 

.■I  Tcstiin.mif  of  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  I9th  of  sccenlh  month, 
IS'SS,  concerning  our   esteaned  Frirnd, 
Mitry  Amthony,  a  member  and  elder  of  said 
meeting,  who  died  sixth  month  \Qth,  1838, 
aged  88  years  and  seven  months. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Han- 
nah Jordan,  and  was  born  in  Nansemotid 
county,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1749.    Her  fa- 
ther was  an  approved  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.    Her  mother  died  when  she  was 
verv  voung,  and  her  father  not  many  years 
after;  but  their  piety  and  exemplary  lives 
were  often  referred  to  by  her  with  feelings 
of  gratitude,  as  a  means  of  turning  her  atten- 
tion to  serious  subjects,  and  establishing  her 
principles  on  that  sure  foundation  from  which 
they  were  never  changed.    When  about  the 
age  of  seventeen,  she  renounced  the  gay  and 
fascinating  things  of  this  world,  appeared  in 
the  plain  garb  of  a  Friend,  and  confessed  her 
Lord  and  Master  before  men  ;  and  such  was 
her  devotion  and  exemplary  conduct,  that 
when  about  twenty-two,  she  was  appointed  to 
the  station  of  an  elder,  the  important  duties 
of  which,  her  sound  judgment  and  religious 
discernment  enabled  her  to  discharge  with 
much  usefulness  to  society  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  she  was  married 
to  Christopher  Anthotiy,  an  approved  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  with  whom  she  lived  in 
much  harmony  and  love  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  was  truly  an  helpmate  to  him,  not 
only  in  temporal  things,  but  in  promoting  his 
labour  in  the  vineyard  of  her  beloved  Master. 

In  the  various  relations  which  she  bore  to 
others,  whether  as  a  parent,  a  neighbour,  or 
a  member  of  religious  society,  she  was  go- 
verned by  the  "  law  of  kindness,"  and  few 
have  passed  through  life  more  universally 
beloved.  Her  mind  was  greatly  expanded, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  Christian  feeling, — 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  In  her  the 
needy  ever  found  a  sure  and  ready  friend  ; 
her  house  was  for  many  years  an  agreeable 
resting-place  for  those  journeying  in  defence 
of  the  gospel ;  in  whose  company  and  con- 
versation she  experienced  great  delight. 

Although  she  had  the  charge  of  a  numerous 
family,  (her  husband  being  frequently  absent 
labouring  in  support  of  the  gospel,)  it  may  be 
said,  that,  like  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha,  she 
was  not  cumbered  about  many  things,  but  had 
"  chosen  that  good  part  which  should  not  be 
taken  from  her."  She  so  fully  appreciated 
the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve,"  that 
every  other  consideration  was  made  to  yield 
to  this  important  duty ;  hence  it  is  not  recol- 
lected that  her  seat  was  ever  vacant  when 
meeting  time  arrived,  on  account  of  temporal 
concerns,  or  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. She  was  careful  to  take  her  seat  in 
due  season,  and  it  is  believed,  ever  felt  a 
deep  concern  to  "  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  ;"  and  when  meeting  closed,  she  ob- 
served a  gravity  becoming  the  occasion.  She 
was  a  great  lover  of  silent  worship,  and  well 
knew  the  importance  of  waiting  upon  God  in 


the  silence  of  all  flesh  for  the  renewal  of  her 
strength.  It  was  her  daily  practice  to  spend 
a  portion  of  time  in  retirement  and  medita- 
tion, being  careful  not  to  suffer  any  thing  to 
divert  her  from  an  observance  thereof,  say- 
ing, with  Daviil,  "  I  will  not  offer  burnt  offer- 
ings to  the  Lord  of  that  which  costs  me  no- 
thing." 

When  services  were  assigned  her  in  the 
church,  she  yielded  a  ready  compliance,  with- 
out making  objections,  and  performed  them 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  And  she  held  that 
all  who  were^  appointed  to  such  services 
should  be  sound  in  the  faith. 

She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  held  by  ancient 
Friends;  and  on  one  occasion  bore  this  em- 
phatic testimony  to  their  excellency :  "  though 
they  are  elf-denying  doctrines,  and  many 
there  be  that  fall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  yet  I  can  set  my  seal  to  them,  that  they 
are  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the  ever- 
lasting truth.  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  live  up  to  them,  and  am  now 
willing  to  die  by  them." 

She  also  bore  a  decided  testimony  to  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  she  said  there  were  no 
new  doctrines,  there  could  be  none  ;  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  which  the  angel,  flying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  was  commissioned  to  preach 
to  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and  people, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fear  God,  and 
give  glory  to  Him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  fountains  of  waters,"  is  the 
same  gospel  that  is  to  be  preached  now  and 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

She  often  bore  testimony  to  the  excellency 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  she  preferred  them 
to  all  other  books,  and  spent  much  time  in 
their  perusal;  and  her  esteem  for  them  ap- 
peared to  increase  with  advancing  years. 
When  near  her  close  she  became  too  weak 
to  read  them  herself, — many  chapters  were 
daily  read  to  her. 

She  had  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
goodness,  the  mercy,  and  the  superintending 
providence  of  Almighty  God  ;  she  believed 
that  every  act  of  dedication,  every  service 
done  in  the  church,  however  small,  would  be 
duly  recompensed  ;  that  "  whosoever  gave  to 
one  of  the  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  should  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward." 

Slavery  was  considered  by  her  as  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude,  and  she  bore  a  faithful 
testimony  against  it.  When  near  her  close, 
she  said  she  could  look  back  with  consolation 
and  rejoice,  that  although  she  had  spent  a 
large  portion  of  her  life  in  the  midst  of  slave- 
ry, she  had  never  participated  in  the  sin  of 
oppression,  but  that  she  had  acted  up  to  the 
rule  of  "  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us." 

In  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  she  attended 
the  yearly  meeting  for  the  last  time,  and  at 
the  conclusion,  expressed  much  thankfulness 
that  she  had  been  permitted  to  meet  with  her 
friends  in  that  capacity,  and  to  feel  so  much 
love  and  unity,  it  being  her  firm  conviction, 
that  it  was  a  final  separation  from  many  of 


thorn.  She  gratefully  acknowledged  their 
kindness  to  her,  and,  as  her  manner  often 
was,  ascribed  this  favour  to  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  further 
said,  "  though  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
pass  away,  yet  the  promises  of  the  Almighty 
remain  sure ;"  "  them  that  honour  me,  I  will 
honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed." 

As  years  increased,  her  mind  was  centered 
more  and  more  on  heaven  and  heavenly 
things;  the  redemption  of  the  soul  was  a  sub- 
ject that  appeared  to  occupy  much  of  her 
time  and  attention,  and  she  often  made  it  the 
occasion  for  solemn  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion ;  every  other  consideration  seemed  to  be 
unworthy  of  attention,  in  comparison  to  se- 
curing  an  interest  in  heaven,  where  nothing 
that  is  impure  or  unholy  can  enter.  Death 
was  viewed  by  her  as  an  event  exceedingly 
awful ;  she  said  it  was  a  great  thing,  a  nice 
point  to  be  prepared  to  die,  and  she  feared 
many  rested  in  a  false  hope,  and  that  some 
who  are  making  high  professions,  will,  at  the 
"  great  day,"  receive  the  awful  sentence,  "  I 
never  knew  you :  dppart  from  me  ye  that 
work  iniquity  !" 

When,  through  age  and  infirmity,  she  be- 
came confined,  and  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending  our  religious  meetings,  she  still  re- 
tained a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  So- 
ciety, and  her  views  remained  clear,  deep, 
and  comprehensive  on  religious  subjects. 
Among  other  things  that  engaged  her  atten- 
tion, she  felt  and  expressed  a  deep  concern, 
that  there  might  be  a  sound  and  living  min- 
istry, and  that  those,  whose  duty  it  is,  should 
exercise  timely  care  therein. 

Many  were  the  expressions  dropped  during 
her  last  illness,  evincing  the  same  lively  faith 
that  had  been  her  support  through  life  ;  and 
it  is  believed  it  will  be  profitable  to  preserve 
a  few  of  them. 

To  a  friend,  who  expressed  much  sympathy 
with  her  in  the  great  privation  of  not  being 
able  to  attend  meeting,  she  said,  "  My  dear 
Master  knows  I  am  not  able  to  go,  therefore 
he  will  excuse  me,  and  I  have  experienced 
the  Divine  presence  to  be  very  near  me  in 
my  chamber."  She  often  said,  she  felt  the 
Everlasting  Arm  to  be  underneath,  supporting 
and  sustaining  her. 

When  she  heard  that  some  who  had  occu- 
pied prominent  stations  had  left  our  Society, 
and  the  spirituality  of  our  religion,  and  had 
adopted  shadows  for  the  substance,  she  ex- 
pressed her  disapprobation,  and  the  sorrow 
which  she  felt  on  account  of  their  apostacy, 
and  exclaimed  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
"  Why  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements,  whereunto  some  desire  to  be 
in  bondage,"  Truth  is  the  sa7nc:  unchange- 
able,— though  all  men  forsake  it. 

In  viewing  the  approach  of  death,  and 
speaking  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  riches 
and  honours  of  this  world,  she  said,  "  What 
would  I  have  to  support  me  now,  did  I  not 
know  my  foundation  to  be  the  Rock  of 
Ages." 

Not  long  before  her  close,  she  was  closely 
tried  ;  she  was  permitted  to  foci  great  povertv 
of  spirit,  and  a  fear  that  there  yet  remained 
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somethinL'-  tor  licr  to  do;  but  after  being  en- 
gagod  I'or  yoiiio  time  in  prayer,  she  had  a 
reinark;il)!c  assurance  of  her  acceptance;  she 
said  it  seemed  as  though  an  audible  voice  had 
spoken  in  licr  ear,  "  be  not  dismayed,  inas- 
niucli  as  tliou  hast  been  faithful  and  retained 
thy  first  love,  when  thou  passest  over  this 
rough  Jordan,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  its 
waves  shall  not  overflow  thee  ;  and  the  change 
for  thee  shall  be  most  glorious !"  And  such 
was  the  effect  of  this  assurance,  that  she  re- 
tained her  confidence  to  the  last. 

In  the  course  of  her  long  confinement,  her 
sufferings  were  very  great,  but  she  bore  them 
with  much  patience.  It  is  not  recollected 
that  a  murmur  ever  escaped  her  lips;  but  she 
frequently  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  her 
dear  Redeemer,  and  said  that  hers  were  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  which  he  endured 
for  her ;  and  she  several  times  said  "  death 
has  no  sting,  and  the  grave  will  have  no  vic- 
tory." She  had  a  desire  that  when  the  last 
hour  approached,  her  mind  might  be  preserv- 
ed in  clearness  ;  and  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence that  her  prayer  was  granted. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  heavenly- 
minded  woman,  the  mind  rests  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  theme.  If  we  look  through  a  long 
succession  of  years — if  we  look  back  on  the 
morning  of  her  days;  the  meridian  of  her 
life,  or  on  her  setting  sun  ; — through  all,  we 
find  her  pursuing  the  pious,  even  tenour  of 
her  way  ; — through  all,  we  find  her  the  con- 
sistent Friend,  the  fiim  and  zealous  Christian; 
the  humble  dedicated  follower  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer; — and  at  the  final  close,  like  the 
wise  virgins,  her  vessel  filled  with  oil,  her 
lamp  trimmed  and  burning  bright ; — "  Her 
bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  her 
hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob."  "  The  eternal  God 
was  her  refuge,  and  underneath  were  the 
everlasting  arms." 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  meeting. 

Caleb  W.  Taylok,  Clerk  for  the  day. 
Harriet  Steer,  Clerk. 

For  "The  Friend." 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FAITH  OF  FRIENDS. 

On  the  Divinity  and  Offices  of  ovr  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

(Continued  from  p.  159.) 
CHARLES  MARSHALL. 

"The  travail  in  spirit  of  the  messengers 
and  servants  of  the  Most  High  in  ages  past, 
was  the  same  as  now  it  is,  viz:  To  turn  peo- 
ple from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  the  power  of  the  Living 
God;  thereby  in  nowise  invalidating  Christ 
Jesus,  his  manifestation  in  that  bodily  appear- 
ance, neither  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, or  ascension;  but  brings  all  people, 
guided  thereby,  unto  that  which  will  open  the 
eyes  of  their  understandings,  whereby  they 
all  come  unto  such  a  condition,  and  spiritual 
understanding,  as  to  see  and  know  their  benefit 
by  that  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ;  for  this  we  testify,  All  are  perfected 
by  that  one  offering  that  are  sanctified." 

"  Now  for  the  sake  of  all  who  do  or  may 


desire  after  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus,  it  is  on  my  spirit  yet  further  to 
open  and  manifest  the  nature  and  property  of 
this  principle  and  light ;  whose  fountain  is  the 
eternal  Being,  and  everlasting  Ocean  of  Divine 
fulness,  and  its  nature  and  quality  is  one  with 
this  Fountain  from  which  it  comes:  John  tes- 
tified. In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  &c.  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  He 
also  testified,  that  he  was  not  that  light,  but 
came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness,  that  that 
was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  :  so'the  original  of 
this  light  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  Word. 

"  But  some  may  query  thus.  Is  Christ  the 
Light  in  every  man  1  To  which  I  answer : 
Christ  doth  appear  by  his  light  in  every  man  ; 
and  the  Light  which  comes  from  Christ  is  in 
every  man ;  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  from 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth  ;  and  though  I  ac- 
count it  unnecessary  to  answer  the  curious 
inquiries  of  such,  who  seeking  to  know  much, 
do  not  walk  answerable  to  what  they  know; 
yet  for  the  sake  of  such,  whose  understand- 
ings are  not  opened,  and  yet  are  inquiring  the 
way  to  Sion,  I  add  this  similitude :  The  natu- 
ral sun  is  placed  by  the  Creator  to  lighten 
the  outward  world,  and  doth  extend  from  its 
body  a  measure  of  its  light  and  natural  pro- 
perty, shining  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and 
so  doth  daily  give  forth  of  that  virtue  which 
is  inherent  in  itself;  when  the  sun  shineth  on 
any  object  whatsoever,  we  sometimes  say,  the 
sun  there  appears,  aqd  other  times  we  say, 
there  is  the  sun ;  the  propriety  of  either  of 
which  expressions,  I  suppose,  none  will  ques- 
tion ;  for  light  in  that  appearance  is  seen,  and 
virtue  is  felt,  penetrating  to  the  refreshment 
of  our  natural  bodies ;  and  this  light  and  heat 
is  inseparable  from  the  fulness ;  and  notwith- 
standing it  daily  shineth  and  displays  its  vir- 
tuous life  into,  and  over  all  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  yet  its  body  is  not  any  way  ex- 
hausted or  altered  through  ages  and  genera- 
tions. 

"  And  so,  I  say,  that  Christ,  the  universal 
Fountain  of  Life,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
the  Ocean  and  fulness  of  spiritual  light,  life, 
and  virtue,  from  whom  is  communicated  a 
measure  of  his  nature,  property,  and  quality, 
is  given  of  the  Father,  to  enlighten  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  accordingly 
are  all  enlightened  with  his  spiritual  appear- 
ance ;  and  though  this  appearance  cannot  be 
called  the  fulness,  yet  being  a  measure  of  that 
fulness,  it  is  one  in  nature  and  property  with, 
and  inseparable  from,  the  fulness  ;  and  though 
through  its  virtue  life  is  daily  communicated 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  who,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  thereof,  as  for  the  morning  light, 
cannot  live  unto  God  without  it,  yet  doth  he 
admit  of  no  diminution,  alteration  or  change; 
but  all  fulness  of  divine  light,  life,  and  glory, 
doth  and  shall,  through  every  age  and  gene- 
ration, remain  with  him.  And  albeit  the  veil 
of  darkness  hath  overshadowed  the  hearts  of 
some,  so  as  when  we  give  testimony  unto  the 
universal  appearance  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, in  the  hearts  of  E^ll  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men,  they  are  ready  to  say,  such  a 
testimony  leads  to  the  diminishing  of  that 


glory  and  honour  which  belong  unto  him,  as 
he  is  the  Fulness,  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
ol  the  Father;  inferring  from  such  our  testi- 
mony, as  if,  whilst  we  testify  to  his  appear- 
ance in  our  hearts,  we  exclude  his  presence 
elsewhere;  which  inference,  I  say,  is  as  irra- 
tional, as  it  would  be  for  any  to  conclude,  that 
because  we  say  of  the  shining  and  appearance 
of  the  sun,  there  is  the  sun ;  or  the  sun  there 
appears  ;  therefore  we  exclude  the  being  of 
the  sun  elsewhere.  For  its  virtue  is  commu- 
nicated to  our  natural  bodies,  every  one  having 
in  measure,  some  enjoyment  of  the  virtue  or 
light  of  the  natural  sun,  which  is  light  to  the 
eye,  even  as  the  outward  eye  is  light  to,  or 
of  the  natural  body  ;  and  whosoever  they  are, 
whose  invisible  senses  are  quickened  by  the 
influencing  virtue  which  proceeds  from  the 
eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness,  do  thereby  see 
and  discern,  that  these  things  are  according 
to  the  clear  manifestation  of  truth  in  their 
inward  parts;  and  from  a  true  sense  thereof, 
can  of  a  truth  give  this  certain  testimony, 
that  Christ,  the  Lord,  by  his  holy,  quickening 
spirit,  hath  appeared  in  them,  to  the  quicken- 
ing of  their  immortal  souls;  and  that  through 
believing  in  the  light,  and  obedience  to  his 
appearance,  being  come  out  of  that  state 
which  is  reprobated  by  the  Lord,  can  of  cer- 
tain experimental  knowledge  say,  Christ  is 
in  us  the  hope  of  glory.  And  so  when  we 
direct  people  to  this  Word,  Light,  Law, 
Grace  and  Spirit,  we  do  not  thereby  intend, 
that  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
and  Gift  of  God,  is  not  the  true  Sayiour, 
Redeemer,  and  Reconciler  of  mankind  unto 
God."— Works,  page  71— 76.  1673. 

In  an  essay,  entitled  "  A  Warning  unto  the 
Rulers  and  People  of  England,"  he  says: — 

"  So  hath  there  been  an  endeavour  in  our 
day,  to  misrepresent  the  servants  and  people 
of  the  Lord,  as  deniers  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  making  his  birth  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  his  travails,  sufferings,  blood,  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension,  of  no  value ;  de-> 
niers  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  ;  and  instead 
thereof,  preaching  up  salvation  by  meritorious 
works  of  our  own  ;  and,  in  short,  representing 
us  as  enemies  to  Christianity :  concerning 
which  charges,  and  every  particular  of  them, 
full,  clear,  and  demonstrative  answers  have 
been  and  are  given,  unto  which  I  refer  all  un- 
satisfied  persons.  That  which  lies  on  my 
spirit  at  this  time,  is  to  declare  in  the  pre-, 
sence,  name  and  power  of  the  Everlasting 
God,  that  these  things  spoken  and  written  of 
us,  are  as  false  as  the  accusations  of  the  Pha- 
risees concerning  Christ  Jesus,  and  as  false 
as  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
Apostles — for, 

"  1st.  We  declare  to  all  nations,  tongues,  and 
languages,  that  we  believe  in  the  One,  Holy, 
Everlasting  God — 

"  2.  We  believe  concerning  him,  that  he  is 
a  Spirit;  and  concerning  his  worship,  that  it 
is  in  spirit,  and  spiritual — 

"  3d.  We  believe,  preach,  and  publish  sal- 
vation, in  or  by  no  other  name,  but  in,  by, 
and  through  Him,  of  whom  all  the  prophets 
gave  testimony,  the  apostles  preached,  the 
primitive  saints  believed  and  received,  name- 
ly, Jesus  Christ."— p.  128.  167^. 
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In  a  work,  entitled  "  Rebellion  Rebuked," 
written  by  this  Friend  and  John  Crook  joint- 
ly, the  following  language  is  used  : — 

'<  We  believe  and  testify,  that  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  wrought  out.  or  fulfilled  all  right- 
eousness in  his  obedience  both  in  doing  and 
sutfering  the  holy  law  and  will  of  God,  and 
that  this  righteousness,  so  wrought  out  and 
fulfilled,  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  or  be- 
cause of,  all  such  as  truly,  seeing  they  have 
no  covering  or  righteousness  of  their  own, 
flee  unto  and  lay  hold  of  him  and  his  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  by  a  true  and  living 
faith.  And  we  do  further  testify,  that  this 
choice  raiment  of  Christ's  righteousness,  is 
not  brought  forth  and  put  upon  the  back  of 
anv  prodigal,  while  he  remains  in  a  far  coun- 
try, feeding  amongst  the  swine,  but  at,  or 
upon,  his  return  to  his  Father's  house.  And 
such  poor,  naked,  starved,  and  undone  sin- 
ners, as  in  themselves,  seeing  their  own  right- 
eousness to  be  as  a  filthy  thing,  are  the  pro- 
per subjects  of  this  righteousness,  as  being 
now  made  meet  to  be  made  partakers  of  it." 
—p.  19. 

"  We  believe  and  testify,  that  this  blood 
exceeds  not  only  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  but  the  blood  of  the  best  man  or  men 
that  ever  was,  or  shall  be  in  the  world.  And 
we  do  in  the  sight  of  God  really  own  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  both  according  to 
the  history,  and  in  the  mystery,  (as  we  do  his 
cross,)  both  as  shed  for  us,  and  to  be  drank 
by  us,  both  as  bespeaking  remission  of  sin  past 
through  f\ith  in  it,  and  as  sprinkling  the  con- 
science of  true  believers,  and  cleansing  them 
from  all  sin.  Therefore  it  is  called  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  being  of  an  incor- 
ruptible nature,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  and  is  there- 
fore said  to  speak  better  things  than  the  blood 
of  Abel,  being,  by  way  of  emphasis,  called  the 
blood  of  his  dear  Son,  &c.,  and  is  also  called 
a  price:  'yea,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,' 
1  Cor.  vi.  20.  By  all  which  it  is  manifest  to 
be  of  infinite  value,  both  in  the  account  of 
God,  and  all  those  that  know  it,  by  being 
witnesses  of  its  virtue,  sprinkling  their  hearts 
from  an  evil  conscience,  Heb.  x.  22.  But 
because  we  testify,  that  it  is  not  the  notion, 
or  bare  historical  and  literal  belief  of  those 
things,  that  justifies  or  makes  us  really  free 
from  that  wrath  which  comes  upon  every  soul 
of  man  that  doeth  evil,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, professor  or  profane,  but  only  the  life  and 
virtue  of  this  blood,  received  into  the  heart 
by  that  living  faith,  which  Christ  alone  is  the 
author  of;  therefore  we  are  branded  with 
slighting  the  blood  of  the  man  Christ,  &c. 
though  we  testify  our  esteem  thereof,  both  in 
the  history  and  in  the  mystery,  and  that  with- 
out the  life  and  virtue  of  this  blood  there  is 
no  remission." — p.  20. 

"  And  be  it  known  to  thee  and  all  the 
world,  that  the  Quaker  owns  no  other  right- 
eousness to  be  justified  by,  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith  in  him,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  ;  nor  no  other  name  under 
heaven  by  which  men  can  be  saved,  whatever 
any  of  you  dream  of  them  ;  and  yet  they  de- 
sire that  those  gifts  and  virtues  which  the 


Spirit  of  God  works  in  their  minds,  may  stand 
and  be  increased,  according  to  that  gooil  ex- 
hortation, 2  Pet.  i.  5,  '  Add  to  your  faith 
virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowl- 
edge temperance,  &c.  for  he  that  lacketh 
these  things  is  blind.'  " — p.  37,  1673. 

In  reply  to  W.  Haworth,  who  charged 
Friends  with  being  proud  and  pharisaical,  and 
despising  Christ's  blood  which  was  shed  for 
them  on  the  cross,  he  says — 

"What!  our  perfection .  the  same  which 
every  babe  in  Christ  hath,  and  yet  proud, 
Pharisaical,  despising  Christ's  blood,  not  priz- 
ing his  sufferings  and  atonement,  and  a  de- 
ceived people ;  how  can  this  be,  W.  H.  ? 
Surely  thou  hast  greatly  belied  and  abused  the 
babes  in  Christ,  as  thou  wilt  remember  one 
day;  for  we  do  highly  prize  the  blood,  suffer- 
ings, and  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus,  beyond 
expression,  though  such  as  thou  speak  all 
manner  of  evil  against  us  t'alsely,  as  God  is 
our  witness,  &;c." — "  Counterfeit  Convert  dis- 
covered," p.  98.  1676. 

To  the  same  opponent,  he  says  : — 

"  How  darest  thou  say  that  I  called  the 
Light  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  blood  that 
cleanseth,  as  in  the  i;39th  p.  of  thy  book? 
Let  the  reader  see  that  43d  page  of  my  book 
thou  quotest,  where  my  words  are  these,  But 
the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  spot  and  blemish,  1  Pet.  i. 
18.— p.  1.07. 

For"  The  Friend." 

WORSHIP. 

The  worship  of  God  is  a  weighty  thing, 
and  there  have  been  and  still  are  many  errors 
about  it,  and  the  errors  therein  are  of  dan- 
gerous consequence,  both  in  relation  to  men's 
eternal  state  hereafter,  and  to  their  right 
constitution,  peace  and  welfare  in  this  world. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  would  thrust  himself 
upon  the  Lord,  whom  the  Lord  will  accept; 
but  "  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him."  John  iv.  23.  There  is  a  capacity  to 
be  found  in  man,  to  make  him  a  worshipper; 
even  such  a  capacity  as  may  enable  him  to 
perform  that  worship  which  God  requireth  of 
him.  The  worshipper  in  the  times  of  the 
gospel  is  "  he  that  is  born  of  God."  He  that 
is  drawn  out  of  the  dark  spirit  of  this  world, 
and  formed  anew  in  the  light  of  God's  Spirit: 
he  that  is  a  Jew  inward,  he  that  hath  the  un- 
circumcision  of  his  heart  cut  off"  by  the  power 
of  God ;  this  is  the  worshipper  whom  "  the 
Father  seeks  to  worship  him."  The  place 
of  worship  in  the  New  Testament,  is  where 
the  spiritual  worshippers  meet  together.  The 
place  is  spiritual.  As  the  worship  is  spiritual, 
so  is  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  offered. 
This,  then,  is  the  way  of  worshipping  in  the 
true  light;  divers  living  stones  meeting  to- 
gether, every  one  retiring  in  spirit  into  the 
living  name,  into  the  power  which  begat 
them,  they  all  meet  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  in  one  and  the  same  power,  in  one  and 
the  same  fountain  of  life.  Here  they  bow 
down  to  the  Father  of  life,  offering  up  living 
sacrifices  to  him,  and  receiving  the  bread  and 
water  of  life  from  him,  and  feeding  in  the 


rich  pastures  of  his  infinite  fulness.  In  the 
holy  city,  in  the  living  temple,  which  is  built 
by  God  of  the  stone  which  all  other  builders 
refuse,  is  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  living 
of  God,  where  the  true  Jews  meet  to  offer  up 
a  living  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  life;  and 
where  they  meet  with  such  a  glorious  pre- 
sence and  power  of  the  Father,  as  none  but 
the  true  Jews  were  ever  acquainted  with. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  true  worshippers  are 
the  gifts  of  his  Spirit :  these  they  offer  up, 
and  nothing  else.  The  breathings  which  the 
Father  gives  into  the  heart  of  the  child,  they 
are  breathed  back  unto  him  in  the  same  spi- 
rit  of  life;  in  the  living  sense,  in  the  quicken- 
ing power.  Nothing  of  man's  wisdom,  no- 
thing of  man's  invention ;  nothing  according 
to  man's  will,  that  would  please  the  flesh,  or 
seem  glorious  in  its  eye,  is  offered  up  here ; 
but  the  exhortations,  or  directions,  or  reproofs 
that  spring  up  in  God's  light,  in  God's  wis- 
dom, they  are  given  forth  in  the  leadings, 
and  by  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  and  they 
reach  to  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he 
pleaseth  to  direct  them.  The  seasons  of  the 
true  worship  stand  in  the  will  of  God.  They 
are  gifts,  and  the  time  of  them  stands  in  the 
will  of  the  Giver.  Prayer  is  a  gift :  a  man 
cannot  pray  when  he  will ;  but  he  is  to  watch 
and  to  wait,  when  the  Father  will  kindle  in 
him  living  breathings  towards  himself.  So 
the  word  of  God,  whether  of  exhortation  or 
instruction,  is  a  gift,  which  is  to  be  waited 
for,  and  then  to  be  given  forth  in  the  life  and 
strength  of  that  Spirit  which  caused  it  to 
spring.  Indeed  it  is  a  hard  matter  either  to 
speak  the  word  of  the  Lord,  or  to  hsar  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  A  man  may  easily  speak 
what  he  invents,  and  another  may  easily  hear 
and  judge  of  such  words ;  but  to  speak  the 
word  of  life,  requires  the  tongue  of  the  learn- 
ed in  the  language  of  God's  spirit ;  and  to 
hear  the  word  of  life,  requires  a  quickened 
ear;  and  to  know  the  times  and  seasons  of 
the  Spirit,  requires  both  being  begotten  of  the 
Spirit,  and  being  acquainted  with  it.  Wor- 
ship is  a  deep  exercise  of  our  spirits  before 
the  Lord,  which  doth  not  consist  in  an  exer- 
cising of  the  natural  part  or  natural  mind, 
either  to  hear  or  speak  words,  or  in  praying 
according  to  what  we  of  ourselves  can  appre- 
hend or  comprehend  concerning  our  needs ; 
but  to  wait,  in  silence  of  the  fleshly  part,  to 
hear  with  the  new  ear  what  God  shall  please 
to  speak  inwardly  in  our  hearts,  or  outwardly 
through  others  who  speak  with  the  new 
tongue,  which  he  unlooseth,  and  teacheth  to 
speak;  and  we  pray  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
the  new  understanding  as  God  pleaseth  to 
quicken,  draw  forth  and  open  our  hearts  to- 
wards himself.  Thus  our  minds  being  ga- 
thered into  the  measure,  or  gift  of  grace, 
which  is  by  Jesus  Christ;  here  we  appear 
before  God;  and  here  our  God  and  his  Christ 
is  witnessed  in  the  midst  of  us.  This  is  that 
gathering  in  the  name,  which  the  promise  is 
to ;  where  we  meet  together,  waiting  with 
one  consent  on  the  Father  of  life,  boNving 
and  confessing  to  him  Jn  the  name  of  his 
Son ;  and  that  fleshly  part,  that  fleshly  under- 
standing, that  fleshly  wisdom,  that  fleshly  will, 
which  will  not  bow,  is  chained  down  and  kept 
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uikIci-  by  tlic  power  of  life,  wliicli  God  stretch- 
ctli  Jortli  over  it,  and  subduetli  it  by. — From 
Brl<^'  iSch  iiions  Jrom  the  writings  of  Friends. 


"TOUCH   NOT  THE  BOWL." 

Look  at  yon  form  of  man,  upon  wliose  brow 
Is  the  deep  impress  of  corroding  wo, — 
Look  lit  liis  tattered  garb, — his  languished  eye, 
His  pallid  cheek  :  and  ask  the  reason  why  : 
Alas!  that  meagre  form  was  once  the  pride 
Of  all  who  looked  upon  him,— by  his  side 
Walked  his  confiding  partner,  while  success 
Crowned  every  enterprise  with  happiness. 
Once  genius  poured  her  glories  on  his  sight. 
And  his  bright  fancy  grasped  them  with  delight; 
But  ah  !  Intemperance  I  the  child  of  Sin- 
Opened  her  snares,  and  took  the  captive  in. 

Go  to  the  hut  where  Penury  and  Pain, 
With  ghastly  sickness,  hold  their  dreary  reign; 
Where  pleasure  finds  no  entrance, — where  Despair 
Witli  her  infectious  breathing,  taints  the  air; 
Survey  its  wretched  inmates, — would'st  thou  know 
The  hidden  source  whence  all  their  sorrows  flow  ? 
Intemperance,  laughing,  cries,  "  I  did  the  whole! 
I  gave,  and  they  partook,  the  tenipting  bowl  I" 

Go  to  the  prison-house, — assume  the  task 
To  gaze  upon  its  sufferers, — and  ask 
Why  man, — whose  energies  were  given 
To  fit  him  for  a  blissful  seat  in  heaven,— 
Should  thus  degraded  be — shut  from  liie  world. 
And  into  infamy's  black  torrent  hurled? 
Intemperance  cries, — "  'Twas  under  my  control, — 
I  gave,  and  they  partook,  the  tempting  bowl !" 

Mortal!  Touch  not  the  bowl,— within  it  lie 
Despair  and  anguish,  hopeless  misery  ! — 
It  sparkles  to  entice  thee,— yet  beware ! 
Remember, — thousands  have  been  ruined  there! 
'Twill  kill  the  body  !— It  will  kill  the  soul ! 
Mortal !  Touch  not  the  bowl !  Touch  not  the  bowl ! 


COLD  WATER. 
This  is  a  true  aqua  vitae-—\.hc  very  elixir 
of  life.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  promote 
health  and  lengthen  days  ;  to  keep  off  the 
hives;  to  lubricate  the  eye,  and  to  energize 
the  brain,  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  The 
habitual  use  of  it,  both  external  and  internal, 
from  the  tenderest  age,  would,  I  was  going  to 
say,  prevent  half  the  "  ills  which  man  is  heir 
to."  There  is  nothing  like  cold  water,  to 
cure  sprains  and  bruises.  I  have  tried  it  for 
thirty  years  upon  myself  and  in  my  family, 
with  infallible  success.  A  small  quantity  of 
it,  fieeiy  applied  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
your  child  has  fallen  down  stairs,  or  cracked 
his  finger,  instead  of  his  walnuts,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  camphorated  Jamaica  in 
the  apothecary  shops.  And  then,  those  co- 
pious morning  ablutions,  sparkling  from  the 
pure  fountain,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
how  invigorating,  how  delightful !  You  smile, 
1  suppose,  but  how  delightful  !  Try  it.  Just 
accustom  your  children  to  it,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  a  cold  room,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  become  fond  of  it.  Continue  the  prac- 
tice of  washing  them  freely  in  cold  water 
every  day  in  the  year,  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  bed,  and  it  will  ere  long  become  too  grate- 
ful to  be  omitted,  when  they  are  too  old  to 
require  your  particular  attention.  For  my- 
self, I  would  almost  "as  soon  drink  a  tumbler 
of  luke  warm  water  as,  even  in  the  month  of 
January,  to  use  the  same  temperature  in  wash- 


ing, or  bathing,  I  mean  so  long  as  I  am  in 
health.  It  is  altogether  too  qualmish.  And 
I  cannot  help  pitying  those  pale-faced,  half 
animated  little  dolls,  that  are  doomed  to  shiver 
over  a  hot  fire,  under  the  application  of  warm 
water,  in  preparing  them  for  breakfast,  instead 
of  mantling  their  cheeks,  and  kindling  up 
their  bright  eyes,  with  both  the  water  and 
the  air,  at  the  freezing  point. 

In  regard  to  the  daily  and  exclusive  use  of 
cold  water,  as  a  beverage,  I  do  not  intend  to 
argue  the  question,  whether  it  ought  entirely 
to  supersede  tea  and  coffee,  among  the  adult 
members  of  our  families.  I  might  bring  high 
authorities  against  both  the  berry  and  the  leal. 
But  allowing  that  persons  of  full  age,  or  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  have  always  been  indebted 
to  China  and  St.  Domingo  for  their  most  pala- 
table drinks,  may  still  continue  to  use  tea  and 
coffee,  with  impunity,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  our  children  ought  to  grow  up  in  the  habit 
of  total  abstinence  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
all  intoxicating  beverages.  They  do  not 
need  them.  The  appetite  does  not  naturally 
crave  them.  A  tumbler  of  cold  water,  at 
breakfast  and  at  tea,  as  well  as  at  the  dinner 
table,  is  better  and  sweeter — yes  sweeter 
when  the  frost  is  spangled  upon  the  windows, 
as  well  as  when  they  are  thrown  open  to  woo 
the  breezes  of  summer.  I  am  convinced,  that 
if  children  were  encouraged  to  keep  on  the 
cold  water  level,  for  eight  or  ten  of  the  first 
years,  but  few  would  call  for  any  thing  strong- 
er in  after  life. — -Vr.  Humphrey's  thoughts 
on  Education. — (iV.  Y.  Observer.) 

Starting  Children  in  the  World. — Many 
an  unwise  parent  labours  hard  and  lives  spar- 
ingly all  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
enough  to  give  his  children  a  start  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  called.  Setting  a  young  man 
afloat  with  money  left  him  by  his  relatives,  is 
like  tying  bladders  under  the  arms  of  one 
who  cannot  swim — ten  chances  to  one  he  will 
lose  his  bladders  and  go  to  the  bottom.  Teach 
him  to  swim,  and  then  he  will  never  need  the 
bladders.  Give  your  child  a  sound  education, 
and  you  have  done  enough  for  him.  See  to 
it  that  his  morals  are  pure,  and  his  mind  cul- 
tivated, and  his  whole  nature  subservient  to 
the  laws  which  govern  man,  and  you  have 
given  him  what  will  be  of  more  value  than 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  You  have  given 
him  a  "  start"  which  no  misfortune  can  de- 
prive him  of.  The  earlier  you  teach  him  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources  the  better. 


SECOND  MONTH,  23,  1839. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
mentions  having  received  files  of  the  Jamaica 
Despatch  and  the  Royal  Gazette,  to  the  21st 
of  last  month,  and  that  both  those  papers  give 
melancholy  accounts  of  the  state  of  matters 
in  the  island.  The  principal  complaint,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  says  the  Commercial,  not 
of  actual  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  but  that  they  will  not  work  except 
at  such  rates  as  would  be  ruinous  to  the 


planters.  They  demand  five  shillings  a  day, 
while  the  planters  offer  from  one  and  eight 
pence  to  three  and  four  pence — the  day  be- 
ing fourteen  hours,  and  on  some  estates  six- 
teen. 

We  have  very  little  faith  in  these  newspa- 
per statements,  and  the  real  cause  of  most  of 
the  existing  difficulties  between  the  planters 
and  the  labourers,  we  still  believe  to  be  the 
want  of  a  considerate  and  liberal  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  former.  For  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  policy  to  which  we  allude, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  highly  interesting 
letter  from  Barbadoes,  of  W.  R.  Hayes,  to 
H.  H.  Ludlow,  of  New  Haven. 

HADDONFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS, 

Under  the  care  of  Amy  Estlack  and  Sister, 
Will  be  vacated  from  the  13th  of  fourth 
month,  to  the  6th  of  fifth  month,  when  it  will 
be  ready  again  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  the 
following  branches,  viz.  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Grammar,  Composition,  History, 
Botany,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geo- 
graphy, Elements  of  Astronomy,  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  School  books  and 
Stationary  will  be  furnished  at  moderate  prices. 
Terms  30  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks, 
payable  in  advance  ;  washing  included.  No 
deduction  will  be  made  for  absence,  except 
from  indisposition.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  at 
any  time  for  a  quarter  or  more.  Each  one  is 
to  be  furnished  with  a  wash  basin  and  towels; 
and  to  have  her  clothing  &c.  distinctly  marked. 
The  scholars  will  be  expected  to  attend  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Those  who  intend  to  send  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  the  fifth  month,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  names  early  in  the  fourth 
month. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  school,  or 
to  William  Evans,  No.  134,  South  Front 
Street,  Thomas  Kite,  No.  32,  North  Fifth 
Street,  Haeker  and  Shivers,  No.  45,  Arch 
Street,  PhilE(delphia ;  Henry  Warrington, 
Westfield,  Joseph  B.  Cooper,  Newton,  New 
Jersey. 

Erratum. — It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  obituary  of 
J.  E.,  in  our  last,  to  note  that  a  deviation  from  the  copy 
occurred.    In  line  ten,  read  was  instead  of  icere. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Twelfth  street,  on 
the  20th  instant,  Edmund  Haviland,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Eli  Welding,  of  this  city. 


Died,  at  West  Bradford,  on  the  18th  of  first  month, 
at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  John  Embree, 
Margaretta,  daughter  of  Lydia  Jacobs,  in  the  46th 
year  of  her  age. 

With  Christian  patience  and  resignation  she  endured 
a  painful  illness,  in  the  early  part  of  which  she  passed 
tnrough  much  mental  conflict ;  but  her  trust  and  de- 
pendence being  alone  in  her  Redeemer,  an  evidence 
of  Divine  acceptance  was  granted  her,  and  she  de- 
parted rejoicing  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. 
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From  the  London  auarterly  Review. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Within  the  memory  of  thousands  of  people 
now  living,  the  lonely  coasts  of  Australia  were 
scarcely  visited  but  by  the  winds  and  waves. 
There  lay,  on  the  map  of  the  world,  a  huge 
circle  of  "  wide  watered  shores,"  inscribed 
with  the  general  name  of  New  Holland  ;  but 
what  was  their  climate  or  their  soil — or  what 
manner  of  men  were  their  in-dwellers — these 
were  matters  of  which,  for  many  a  year  after 
the  American  war,  thsre  was  little  or  nothing 
accurately  known.  The  fleets  of  the  sovereign 
company,  bearing  northward  through  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  left  that  vast  land  three  thousand 
miles  upon  their  right,  unexplored  and  un- 
cared  for ;  and  even  the  captains  who  gave 
the  convoy  of  his  majesty's  flag,  in  the  war  of 
1793,  to  the  traders  of  Batavia  and  China, 
never  dreamed  that,  at  the  antipodes  of  their 
country,  yet  scarce  ten  days'  sail  from  their 
habitual  track,  there  would  exist,  in  their  own 
time,  a  little  English  world,  with  flourishing 
cities  and  cultivated  fields,  and  fantastic  villas, 
harbours  alive  with  the  ships  of  every  nation, 
and  jostling  crowds,  and  angry  politics,  and 
warring  journals — all  the  savagery  of  a  horde 
of  buccaneers,  and  all  the  jealousies,  vices, 
and  vexations  of  the  most  civilized  society. 
Such  is  the  colony  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Nor  is  it  less,  though  a  different  wonder, 
that  the  territory  which  this  strange  planta- 
tion has  begun  to  people,  though  comprising, 
as  Du  Freycinet  has  computed,  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  square  acres,  or  somewhat 
more  than  one  eighteenth  of  all  the  land  in 
the  world — is  yet  but  an  island  ;  whereof,  in- 
deed, the  constitution  and  position  were  so 
puzzling  to  Blumenbach,  that  he  conjectured 
it  to  be  a  comet,  which,  happening  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
had  lighted  upon  its  surface. 

The  first  settlement  on  this  tract  was  a 
penal  one.  An  expedition,  conveying  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  convicts,  was  sent  out 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Philip  of  the 
king's  navy,  an  experienced  sailor,  who  se- 
lected the  shore  of  Port  Jackson  for  the 


debarkation  of  his  party,  and  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1788,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  on 
the  beach  of  Sydney  cove.  The  growth  of 
the  infant  settlement  was  retarded  by  famine, 
and  other  difficulties,  which  were  manfully 
combated  by  Governor  Philip  ;  and  during  his 
administration,  which  lasted  four  or  five  years, 
and  that  of  his  successor,  V^aptain  Hunter,  R. 
N.  which  continued  till  1800,  the  colony 
made  some  progress,  and  was  reinforced  by 
arrivals  of  settlers.  The  next  governor  was 
Captain  King,  also  of  the  royal  navy,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  spirited,  but  some- 
what arbitrary  and  indiscreet  officer.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  in  his  time  is 
recorded,  as  curiously  illustrating  the  genius 
of  the  new  community.  He  had  preferred 
certain  charges  against  a  colonist,  in  a  des- 
patch addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state;  the 
contents  of  which,  having  been  allowed  to 
transpire,  had  unluckily  become  the  subject 
of  conversation  at  Sydney  before  the  sailing 
of  the  packet.  When  the  box  in  which  the 
papers  had  been  placed  had  arrived  at  the 
colonial-office  in  Downing-street,  they  had 
utterly  vanished  from  it,  and  all  that  ap- 
peared in  their  stead  was  a  bundle  of  news- 
papers. The  governor,  or  his  people,  must 
have  been  a  little  careless  here.  There  are 
stories  told  of  him  in  Ross's  Hobart  Town 
Almanac,  which  show  some  vigour  and  some 
humour  :— 

"  One  day,  at  Paramatta,  he  was  waited 
on  by  two  prisoners  suing  for  pardons.  One 
presented  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  first 
men  in  Sydney,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
signed  by  only  one.  '  How  comes  it,'  said 
the  governor,  '  that  you  have  only  one  name 
to  your  petition,  while  this  man  has  so  many?' 
'  I  have  lived,'  answered  the  man,  '  with  only 
one  master  all  my  time,  sir,  and  I  did  not 
know  any  body.'  The  governor  immediately 
gave  the  latter  a  pardon;  but  to  the  former 
he  said,  as  he  already  knew  so  many  rich 
friends  he  did  not  need  one.  At  another  time, 
a  country  settler,  waited  on  him  requesting 
the  loan  of  a  man  to  assist  him  in  shingling 
his  house.  '  Come  to  me,'  said  the  governor, 
'  in  six  weeks'  time,  when  the  harvest  is  over, 
and  I  will  find  a  man  for  you.'  Accordingly, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  settler,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  per- 
sonal industry,  again  presented  himself.  '  Go 
into  that  room,'  said  the  governor,  '  and  you 
will  see  him.'  After  a  few  minutes  the  man 
returned,  saying  he  could  not  find  him,  though 
he  had  looked  all  about  the  room,  even  under 
the  table  behind  the  sofa.  'Not  find  him!' 
said  Captain  King,  '  how  is  that  1  Come  with 
me,  I  will  soon  find  him  for  you.'  Then, 
leading  him  a  second  time  into  the  room,  he 
made  him  look  into  a  large  mirror  that  was 


over  the  mantel-piece  :  '  That  is  the  man  to 
shingle  your  house,'  said  he,  '  take  him  with 
you  quick  !  and  see  that  he  does  it.'  " 

We  may  pass  over  the  short  and  luckless 
government  of  another  sailor,  Captain  Bligh, 
who  succeeded  in  1806,  and  was  suspended 
from  his  functions  in  1808.  From  this  latter 
period,  for  a  couple  of  years,  the  colony  was 
administered  by  a  succession  of  temporary 
commandants  ;  and  then  we  arrive  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1810,  when  the  government 
was  assumed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel,  after- 
wards General  Macquarrie. 

By  this  time  the  foundations  of  that  pros- 
perity which,  as  a  pastoral  region,  this  colony 
has  now  obtained,  had  been  laid  by  the  judi- 
cious experiment  and  enterprise  of  the  late 
Mr.  MacArthur.  He  had  been  struck  with 
the  aptitude  of  the  indigenous  herbage  for  the 
pasturage  of  fine-wooled  sheep;  and  he  ap- 
plied his  capital  and  his  talents  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  extensive  sheepwalks.  The  first 
exportation  of  wool  had  been  in  1807,  when 
2451bs.  of  this  commodity  were  shipped,  the 
produce  wholly  of  his  own  flock.  In  1837, 
only  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  effect  of  his 
example  and  instruction  had  been  such,  that 
the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  exported  by 
him  and  others  from  this  colony,  and  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  the  precedent 
was  actively  followed,  amounted  to  about 
seven  millions  of  pounds,  or  upwards  of  three 
thousand  tons. 

But  although,  during  the  administration  of 
General  Macquarrie,  which  lasted  for  almost 
twelve  years,  the  rural  industry  of  New  South 
Wales  was  thriving  under  MacArthur  and 
some  other  settlers  of  capital  and  character, 
the  policy  of  the  governor  on  another  most 
important  matter,  the  management  of  the 
convict  population  was  such  as  to  counteract 
much  of  the  benefit  which  emigration  and 
investment  would  otherwise  have  wrought  for 
the  colony.  The  principle  of  his  government 
was,  that  the  colony  existed  for  the  benefit 
rather  of  the  convicts  than  of  the  free  emi- 
grants ;  and  the  interests  of  the  convicts  were 
therefore  the  great  object  of  his  solicitude. 
He  favoured  them  in  all  practicable  ways,  not 
only  by  granting  them  early  emancipation, 
but  by  endeavouring,  as  they  acquired  pro- 
perty, to  introduce  them  into  the  society  of 
the  clergy,  officers,  and  other  respectable 
inhabitants.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  ap- 
point several  of  them  justices  of  the  peace. 
Thus  the  salutary  check  of  shame  was  weak- 
ened ;  the  emancipated  convicts,  emboldened 
to  consider  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
free  settlers,  organised  a  party  of  their  own  : 
and  at  this  day  they  attempt  to  divide  with 
their  more  respectable  neighbours  the  in- 
fluences of  the  state,  both  social  and  political. 
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The  eflVct  of  all  this  movement  upon  morals 
and  upon  security  has  been  eminently  mis- 
chievous. 

During  the  four  years  for  which  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  an  estimable  and  scientific  man,  ad- 
ministered  the  government,  the  convict  party 
continued  to  advance  in  numbers  and  preten- 
sions. General,  now  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  who 
succeeded  at  the  end  of  1825,  exerted  himself 
to  restore  the  ascendency  of  good  character; 
but  the  emancipists,  as  they  are  strangely 
called,  were  too  strong  for  him.  Slight  in- 
discretions on  his  part  were  magnified  into 
serious  offences,  and  every  possible  effort  was 
employed  to  prejudice  and  degrade  him,  both 
by  the  transported  radicals  of  New  South 
Wales  and  their  unconvicted  confederates  in 
England.  He  returned  home  after  six  years, 
now  the  usual  term  of  colonial  administration, 
successfully  vindicated  his  own  character  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  obtained  the  knighthood  of  the  Guelphic 
order.  The  whig  ministers  then  appointed 
in  his  stead  General,  now  Sir  Richard, Bourke. 
At  his  outset,  Sir  Richard  appears  to  have 
acted  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  his  patrons, 
for  he  has  been  principally  eulogised  by  the 
guilty  and  the  lawless,  with  whom  a  really 
good  government  is  seldom  popular;  but  ex- 
perience and  reflection  seem  to  have  done 
something  toward  the  correction  of  his  views. 
His  successor  is  Sir  G.  Gipps,  an  officer  of 
engineers,  of  whose  government  nothing  is 
yet  known  to  us. 

Under  all  these  variations,  however,  of 
policy  and  of  administration,  the  plenty  and 
fertility  of  the  land  have  been  rapidly  aug- 
menting the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  colo- 
nists; and  several  populous  towns  have  already 
sprung  up.  The  most  considerable  is  Sydney, 
the  metropolis.  Here  are  long,  wide,  English 
looking  streets, — barracks,  an  hospital,  a  mar- 
ket-place, churches  and  chapels  of  various 
denominations,  wharfs,  mills,  and  steam-en- 
gines; auction  rooms,  a  theatre, — and  inns, 
hotels,  and  other  like  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment to  the  amount  of  more  than  two 
hundred.  So  valuable  has  the  space  in  Syd- 
ney now  become,  that  building  land,  in  a  good 
situation,  has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  20,000/. 
an  acre.  At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to 
the  northwest  is  another  thriving  town,  called, 
from  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  creek  it 
stands  upon.  Paramatta.  Indeed,  the  abori- 
ginal nomenclature  has  been  liberally  adopted 
in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 

"  The  colony  contains  two  colleges,  an 
agricultural  and  horticultural  society,  a  reli- 
gious tract  society,  a  society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  a  society  for  promoting 
colonial  produce,  a  subscription  library,  five 
banks,  two  assurance  companies,  a  benevolent 
asylum,  a  Bible  society,  associations  for  sup- 
pressing cattle  stealing,  a  museum,  a  botani- 
cal school,  an  emigrant's  friend  society,  a 
mechanic's  school  of  arts,  several  masonic 
lodges,  a  church  missionary  society,  a  Wes- 
leyan  ditto,  an  observatory,  orphan  schools,  a 
school  of  industry,  a  steam  conveyance  com- 
pany, a  dispensary,  and  various  other  institu- 
tions,— altogether  presenting  a  state  of  things 
perfectly  unexampled  in  the  formation  of  an 


infant  community,  and  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
menon of  a  colony  that  has  not  yet  existed 
fifty  years,  with  most  of  the  distinguishing 
features  hitherto  belonging  only  to  ancient 
and  civilized  states." — -Mudie,  330. 

The  appendix  to  the  transportation  report 
of  1837  contains  the  census  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  respective  years  1828  and  1833,  dis- 
tinguishing their  religious  creeds  ;  and  the 
appendix  to  MacArthur's  work  contains  a 
similar  census  taken  in  September,  1836. 
These  documents,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
short  abstract,  afford  some  measure  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  ;  though  of  course 
such  an  estimate  of  progression  must  be  far 
from  precise,  in  a  country  where  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  increase  is  produced  by  so 
variable  a  cause  as  emigration  : 

Male.  Female.  General 

Year.  Free.  Convict.  Free.  Convict.  Total. 
1828  13,456  14,155  7,474  1,513  36,598 
1833  22,798  21,845  13,453  2,608  60,791 
1836  30,285  25,254  18,984  2,577  77,096 

RELIGION. 

Year.     Protestants.     Catholics.     Of  other  creeds. 
1828      25,248       11,236  113 
1833       43,072        17,279  443 
1836      54,621        21,898  577 

The  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  came 
down  no  further  than  the  year  1835.  They 
show  a  great  progressive  improvement,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  new  country  in 
a  course  of  development,  a  large  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  its  exports  to  its  imports. 
The  total  of  exports  for  1829  was  161,716/.; 
in  1835  it  was  630,884Z.  The  revenue  has 
kept  pace  of  course.  In  1829  the  "  ways  and 
means"  were  about  100,000/.;  in  1837  they 
had  reached,  in  all,  384,000/.  ;  to  meet  a 
charge  of  only  241,000/. 

In  this  colony,  slang  designations  are  much 
in  fashion.  Thus  the  settlers  from  England 
are  called  sterling,  and  the  children  born  of 
European  parents  in  the  colony  are  styled 
currency;  a  distinction  invented  by  a  face- 
tious paymaster,  whose  mind  ran  much  upon 
the  difference  between  a  pound  in  English 
money,  and  a  pound  in  the  current,  but  less 
valuable,  coin  of  the  colony.  Again,  a  con- 
vict who  has  served  out  his  period  of  punish- 
ment is  called  an  expiree;  while  he  whose 
term  has  been  abridged  by  a  pardon  rejoices 
in  the  anomalous  appellation  of  an  emancipist. 

The  effect  of  European  colonization  upon 
the  native  black  tribes  has  been,  as  in  most 
other  new  countries,  an  injurious  one.  They 
are  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  spirits, 
with  which  the  white  men  supply  them  pro- 
fusely ;  they  are  averse  to  labour,  and  sel- 
dom continue  in  any  agricultural  service. 
They  are,  however,  excellent  marksmen,  and 
are  sometimes  employed  as  constables  in  aid 
of  the  police,  on  account  of  the  acuteness  of 
sight  and  of  scent  with  which  they  trace  and 
hunt  down  fugitives. 

The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  the  territory 
actually  occupied  by  the  colonists,  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Martin  to  be  below  5000 ;  and  even 
this  slender  population  is  wasting  away. 

In  Van  Dieman's  Land  there  is  not  a  native 
left.  The  last  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  peo- 
ple there,  who  had  been  jn  constant  hostility 


with  the  settlers,  were  sent  to  a  small  island 
in  Bass's  Straits,  called  Gun  Carriage  Island, 
where  the  government  have  maintained  and 
made  some  attempts  to  civilize  them.  More 
than  half  their  number,  however,  have  already 
died,  says  Mr.  Barnes,  the  surgeon,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  present 
year,  "  not  from  any  positive  disease,  but 
from  disease  which  we  know  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  home-sickness,  a  disease 
which  is  very  common  to  some  Europeans, 
particularly  the  Swiss  soldiers  and  peasantry: 
it  comes  on  entirely  from  a  desire  to  return 
to  their  country." 

PARIS  IN  1838. 
Under  the  head  of  European  correspon- 
dence, there  have  been  continued  for  some 
time  in  the  National  Gazette,  but  originally 
published  in  the  New  York  American, 
spirited  sketches,  chiefly  of  apolitical  nature, 
which  we  understand  to  be  f^rom  the  pen  of 
our  fellow-townsman  Robert  Walsh,  now  and 
for  several  years  a  resident  in  France.  The 
following  extract  we  thought  might  interest 
our  readers : — 

Pakis,  Nov.  13, 1838, 
The  constant  pulling  down  and  putting  up 
in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
particularly  in  the  summer,  with  the  dust  and 
obstruction,  have  often  made  me  wish  to  live 
in  an  old  rather  than  a  new  city.  I  have 
been  now  long  enough  in  an  old  capital  to 
learn  that  the  same  evils  may  exist  in  this  in 
a  greater  degree.  What  with  disinterring 
old  and  substituting  new  water  and  gas  pipes; 
mending  or  forming  common  sewers  and 
reservoirs;  repaving  in  the  ancient  mode,  or 
pursuing  asphaltic  improvements;  demolish- 
ing inconvenient  and  dilapidated  edifices; 
erecting  blocks  of  seven  story  houses  in 
spaces  vacant  from  time  immemorial;  open- 
ing passages;  embellishing  public  squares; 
modernizing  antique,  or  finishing  modern 
churches;  Paris,  for  the  year  past,  has  been, 
in  its  most  populous  parts,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  for  business  and  social  inter- 
course, more  difficult  and  vexatious  for  both 
the  pedestrian  and  rider  than  I  have  ever 
known  an  American  city  to  be.  To  the  incon- 
venience from  muddy  pools,  noisome  exhala- 
tions, and  bituminous  smoke,  and  numerous 
delays,  may  be  added  the  danger  to  life  and 
limb,  at  the  crossings,  in  the  entanglement  of 
vehicles,  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  stepping 
from  the  narrow  side-walk  into  the  narrow 
and  slippery  street,  through  which  cabriolets 
and  private  carriages  are  dashing  recklessly 
at  every  moment.  It  is  stated  that  fifty  of 
the  streets  are  now  undergoing  repairs  which 
render  them  impassable. 

I  should  have  been  a  malecontent  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  who  found  Rome 
of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  municipal  authorities  seem  to  be  am- 
bitious of  giving  a  new  face  to  their  capital, 
— of  making  it  more  passable,  airy,  and  ele- 
gant in  every  quarter.  The  newspapers  com- 
plain, and  I  think  justly,  that  the  police  does 
not,  meanwhile,  lessen  the  inconvenience  and 
peril  of  locomotion  as  much  as  is  practicable. 
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The  risk  is  increased  by  the  multitude  of 
curious  and  entertainiii<];  objects  and  scenes 
which  engage  your  attention.  I  walk  much 
abroad  in  all  directions,  and  have  rarely  done 
so  without  witnessing  the  narrowest  escapes, 
which  might  be  termed  proriJcntial  in  most 
instances.  How  the  men  and  women  who 
sweep,  carry  burdens,  drag  go-carts,  gather 
rags,  and  so  forth,  between  the  side  pave- 
ments, or  in  the  multitude  of  streets  that 
aflbrd  no  refuge  except  the  shops  and  gate- 
ways, contrive  to  save  limb  or  life,  is  past 
my  comprehension.  Extensive  improvements 
have  been  accomplished,  are  going  on,  and 
will  be  constantly  undertaken ;  but  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  faubourgs  and  city 
seems  immense — far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
execution  within  one  generation  or  reign. 

Apropos  of  promenades,  I  think  there  can 
be  none  in  the  world  equal  in  variety  of  attrac- 
tion and  amusement  for  the  body  and  the 
mind's  eye,  to  that  of  the  Boulevards,  be- 
tween the  Place  de  Modcleine  and  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille  — the  pavement  being  now 
broad  and  asphaltic,  nearly  the  whole  length 
(of  miles),  and  a  great  addition  of  noble  edi- 
fices, splendid  shops  of  every  description,  and 
dazzling  coffee  rooms,  and  other  saloons  of 
public  resort,  having  been  made  within  the 
twelvemonth  past.  But  to  find  the  city  pic- 
turesque, you  must  stroll  down  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  across  the  Place  Vendome,  where  stands 
the  sublime  Napoleon  column,  thence  across 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  bridge  oppo- 
site the  palace  (Pont  Royal),  stoppiag  on  it 
to  enjoy  the  prospect  cast  and  west ;  thence 
along  the  southern  quays,  by  the  Palace  of 
the  Institute  and  the  mint,  as  far  as,  or  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  Pont  Neuf,  hailing  here  to 
gaze  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Louvre  ;  and  the  matchless  facade  of  the 
latter,  thence  across  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and 
not  failing  to  look  from  its  eastern  side,  almost 
step  by  step,  on  the  shifting  phases  of  the 
island,  and  the  interminable  facade  to  the  left, 
and  the  vast  groups  of  the  ancient  portions 
of  the  capital  about  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

It  is  when  heavy  clouds  lower,  but  open 
now  and  then,  so  as  to  allow  a  sudden  and 
short  effulgence  of  the  sun  from  the  south  and 
west,  that  all  this  must  be  leisurely  seen.  A 
fortnight  ago,  in  returning  about  four  o'clock, 
from  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences — an  afternoon  of  the  finest  weather 
— I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  general  coup  d'ceil  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  tints  of  the  trees  were  as 
deep  and  diversified,  nearly,  as  those  of  our 
woods  in  autumn  ;  the  parterres  shone  with 
dahlias  and  other  flowers  of  rich  hues ;  the 
numberless  pieces  of  sculpture  were  doubly 
bright  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
upper  stories  of  the  facades  of  the  palace  and 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  glowed  with  the  liveliest 
red.  The  scaffolding,  from  the  base  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
has  been  removed,  so  that  the  vista  from  the 
centre  of  the  walk  north  and  south,  near  the 
palace,  reaches  without  obstruction  through 
the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the 
Arche  de  I'Etoile — an  admirable  perspective 


before  the  fall  foliage  has  dropped.  The  trees 
are  now,  however,  half  denuded,  owing  to  the 
high  winds  which  have  blown  down  the  leaves 
during  the  week  past.  The  sudden  change 
has  served  to  give  a  stronger  relief  and  a 
more  picturesque  effect  to  the  statuary  with 
with  which  the  garden  is  peopled.  No  open 
ground  in  any  city  surpasses  or  equals  in 
magnificence  the  adjacent  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, where,  in  addition  to  the  obelisk,  thirty 
splendid  columns  for  gay  lights  to  issue  from 
gilt  rostral  beaks,  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting, emblematically,  that  number  of  the 
principal  cities  of  France,  and  two  noble 
fountains  have  been  erected  since  last  spring. 
This  vast  square  has  been  paved  in  an  admira- 
ble manner.  I  refer  here  to  the  dimensions 
and  general  effect  of  this  square  for  the  eye. 
As  to  the  points  of  historical  interest  and 
mental  sensation,  (the  obelisk  apart,)  several 
of  the  town  places  in  Belgium,  (for  example, 
those  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Ghent,)  have 
moved  me  more  deeply.  I  know  not  how 
many  hours  I  could  have  remained  before  the 
Brussels  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the  old  Spanish 
and  Flemish  architecture  blended  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  expenditure  of  the  city  of 
Paris  for  the  recent  embellishments  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  amounts  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  and  eighty- 
three  francs. 

It  is  not  scenery  alone  that  robs  the  pedes- 
trian ol  his  time  here.  His  morning  or  after- 
noon may  be  consumed  in  spite  of  his  firmest 
resolution  to  the  contrary,  by  the  ediess  array 
of  pictures  and  books  on  his  route.  On  the 
9th  inst.  I  set  out  to  visit  the  scientific  book- 
store of  Bachelier,  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins, 
beyond  the  Pont  Neuf;  perhaps  a  mile  or 
more  from  my  lodging,  and  I  had  determined 
to  get  back  as  early  as  my  enquiries  there 
would  allow.  I  remained  in  the  book-shop 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  I  did  not  reach 
my  lodging  even  in  three  hours  from  the 
period  of  my  departure.  The  loitering  was 
almost  insensible;  I  was  agreeably  and  in- 
structively engaged.  On  the  quay  of  the 
mint,  stopping  to  look  into  some  old  books 
ranged  on  the  parapet,  I  turned  to  reach  one 
on  my  right,  and  found  my  next  neighbour  to 
be  Mr.  George  Ord,  the  ornithologist,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, an  old  friend,  eagerly  engaged  with 
the  boitquiniste.  He  had  bought  a  copy  in 
good  preservation  of  the  original  edition  of 
Cowley's  Poems,  with  the  preface,  and  also 
one  of  Law's  Expositions  of  his  great  finan- 
cial scheme,  both  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and  each  for  ten  sous. 

No  pen  can  furnish  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  fantastic  exhibi- 
tions and  strange  devices  for  a  street-liveli- 
hood, to  be  encountered  in  this  vast  resort  of 
all  descriptions  and  orders  of  the  artists, 
mountebanks,  and  mendicants  of  ail  middle 
and  southern  Europe.  A  few  weeks  since,  I 
noticed,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  within  the 
space  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
three  assemblages,  of  hundreds  each,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  regular  soldiery  on  their 
permitted  rambles: — the  first  at  the  entrance 
was  the  auditory  of  a  lecturer  on  the  human 
anatomy,  with  his  skeleton,  and  assisted  by 


a  well-dressed  female,  both  standing  in  a 
vehicle  with  one  horse;  the  second,  of  a  lec- 
turer on  electricity  and  galvanism,  with  ap- 
paratus ;  the  third,  of  an  itinerant  dentist,  who 
drew  teeth  before  the  pressing  crowd,  and 
then  declaimed  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
emphasis  upon  the  wonders  of  his  science  and 
art.  One  of  his  patients,  a  very  robust  ope- 
rative, in  a  blue  working  shirt  (blouse,)  be- 
trayed as  much  terror  under  the  process  of 
extraction,  as  I  had  ever  remarked  in  a  child. 
Indians  are  always  to  be  seen  for  six  sous  at 
the  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  and 
such  Indians!  But  they  have  admiring  and 
confiding  visitors  enough.  From  my  personal 
observation,  I  shoulJ  conclude  that  the  hum- 
bler classes  throughout  France  are  extremely 
credulous.  And  yet  what  people  naturally 
more  intelligent  ?  The  presence  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  dignitaries,  from  the  Barbary  coast, 
and  of  a  numerous  Turkish  legion,  who  daily 
walk  or  ride  abroad  in  their  proper  costumes 
and  best  finery,  may  be  cited  as  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  eternal  show.  The  chiefs 
have  a  very  imposing  aspect  and  attire;  but 
their  coloured  retinue  and  domestics  are  truly 
disgusting  objects.  You  must  give  the  Paris 
official  papers  credit  for  national  courtesy  and 
political  address,  when  you  read  the  following 
paragraph  :  "  On  the  6th  inst.  his  Excellency 
Mamet  Fethi  Pacha,  Ambassador  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  This  jible  and  learned 
diplomatist  had  a  distinguished  reception ;  he 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  the  introductory 
discourse  ;  he  understands  and  speaks  well  the 
French  language  ;  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  refinement  of  his  ideas,  promise 
that  his  residence  in  Paris  will  not  be  fruit- 
less for  the  civilization  of  his  country. 

Fnim  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
CHOICE    FRUIT    AXD   OTHER  TREES. 

Several  of  our  correspondents  having  re- 
quested us  to  publish  a  list  of  fruit  trees,  that 
could  be  recommended  for  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing selection  by  S.  Rhoads,  Jr.,  of  Had- 
dington, near  this  city,  who  can  supply  those 
in  want  with  all  the  kinds  enumerated,  and 
many  others ;  also  with  apricot,  quince,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  together  with  the  most  ap- 
proved shade  trees,  evergreens,  &c.,  and  will 
pack  them  securely  for  sending  to  distant 
places.  He  receives  orders  at  No.  258  High 
street,  Philadelphia. 

SUMMER  PEARS. 

Catherine,  regular  bell  shape,  green,  red, 
flesh  melting,  spicy,  great  bearer. 

Citron  des  Carmes,  ^  pale     yellow,  with 
Maddeline,  or  >  blush,    second  size. 
Green  Chisel,  )  flesh  white,  melting. 
Summer  Rose,  russet,  red,  handsome,  first 
size,  juicy. 

Hessel,  brown,  second  size,  juicy,  great 
bearer. 

Belle  de  Brussells,  yellow,  rod,  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  season. 

Early  Bergamof,  round,  second  size,  green, 
melting,  highly  flavoured. 

Dauphine,  small,  yellow,  juicy  and  good. 
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Moorfowl  Egg,  second  size,  orange,  russet, 
round,  hardy,  saccharine,  tender,  a  little  gritty. 

Swan's  Egg,  small,  green,  brown,  tender, 
melting,  rich,  great  bearer. 

York,  Autumn  or  English  Bergamot,  green, 
brown,  red,  third  size,  round,  excellent. 

Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  de  Roi,  or  Isambert, 
large,  buttery,  rich,  varies  with  soil. 

Aston  Town,  small,  green,  russet,  highly 
flavoured,  perfumed,  sugary,  sometimes  a  little 
gritty. 

White  Doyenne,  St.  Michael,  )  known  in 
or  White  Beurre,  S  Philadel- 

phia as  the  Butter  Pear,  and  considered  equal 
to  any  pear,  when  it  is  in  perfection — but  is 
liable  to  blight  on  the  tree. 

Callabasse,  or  Beurre  de  Payence,  yellow, 
russet,  second  size,sugary,  juicy,  great  bearer. 

Marie  Louise,  (new)  yellow,  russet,  but- 
tery, rich,  very  superior. 

Napoleon,  (new)  large,  green,  very  melt- 
ing, juicy  and  rich,  great  bearer. 

Seckel,  (native)  middling  size,  brown,  red, 
remarkably  rich  and  delicious. 

Beurre  Diel,  (new)  very  large,  orange,  rus- 
set, melting,  juicy,  delicious. 

Duchess  D'Angouleme,  (new)  brown,  irre- 
gular, very  large,  rich,  melting,  first  rate. 

Crassane,  green,  yellow,  russet,  tender, 
melting,  rich. 

Bartlett,  or  William's  Bon  Chretien,  large, 
oblong,  yellow,  red,  very  melting,  delicate  and 
juicy — productive. 

Wormsly  Grange,  (new)  of  first  rate  ex- 
cellence. 

Wilkinson,  (native  and  new)  yellow,  brown, 
melting, flavour  peculiar, highly  recommended. 

Beurre  de  Capiaumout,  (new)  large,  yel- 
low, red,  melting,  rich,  highly  flavoured,  deli- 
cious and  beautiful. 

Washington,  (native  and  new)  yellow,  very 
melting  and  delicious,  middling  size. 

Holland  Green,  green,  large,  irregular, 
juicy,  middling  quality — good  bearer. 

Harrison,  large,yelIow,  red,  juicy,  breaking. 

Tyson  or  Johnson,  large,  green,  yellow, 
red,  rich,  juicy,  sweet — excellent. 

Edmund, small,  red, great  bearer,2d  quality. 

WINTER  PEAKS. 

St.  Germaine,  large,  green,  very  melting, 
juicy,  delicious — often  called  Green. 

Prince's  St.  Germaine  Chisel,  resembling 
St.  Germaine — not  so  good  but  hardier. 

Winter  Beurre  or  Chaumontel,  large  yel- 
low, red,  juicy,  melting,  excellent. 

Easter  Beurre,  (new)  large,  green,  yellow, 
first  rate,  and  great  bearer. 

Beurre  D'Aremberg,  (new)  large,  perfectly 
melting,  very  rich,  one  of  the  very  best. 

D'Auch  or  Colmar,  large,  green,  yellow, 
melting,  excellent  flavour. 

Passe  Colmar,  (new)  second  size,  yellow, 
red,  very  melting,  rich  and  excellent. 

Echaperie  Walnut,  or  Tilton,  small,  rough, 
green,  melting,  sweet,  rich,  one  of  the  best. 

Easter  Bergamot,  or  )  large,  short,  round, 
Bergamotte  de  Paques,  ^  yellow,  sweet,  good, 
— keeps  till  May. 

APPLES. 

Ripe  in  7th  and  8th  mo. — {Juhj  and  Augvst.) 
Knowles. 


Early  White,  Mordecai,  Prince's  Harvest, 

or  Birmingham. 
Early  Redstreak. 
Yellow  Bough,  or  Harvest. 
Ripe  in  Sth  and  9th  mo. — {August  and  Sept.) 
Caleb  Sweet. 
Bonsarees. 
Summer  Queen. 

White  Junetting,  Lancaster,  Spice,  or 
Long  Stem. 

Ripe  in  9th  and  10th  mo. — (Sept.  and  Oct.) 
English  Codlin. 
Summer  Pearmain. 
Maiden's  Blush. 

Siberian  Crab,  (for  preserving.) 
Ripe  from  \Oth  to  \st  mo.~'{Oct.  to  Jan.) 

Rambo,  or  Seek-no-further. 

Blockley  Pippin. 

Fall,  or  Holland  Pippin. 

Cathead. 

White  Doctor. 

Yellow  Bellflower. 

Red  Doctor,  or  Dewitt, 

Hays,  English  Redstreak,  or  Wine  Apple. 

Morgan. 

Roman  Stem. 
Ripe  from  \st  to  5th  mo. — {January  to  May.) 

Newtown  Pippin. 

Large  sweet  Pippin. 

Michael  Henry  Pippin. 

Winesap. 

Solebury  Cider. 

Carthouse,  or  Gilpin. 

Spitzemberg,  or  Rigley. 

Pennock. 

Lady,  or  Pomme  D' Apis. 
Golden  Russett,  Bullock^s  Pippin  or  Yel- 
low Sheepnose. 
Winter  Pearmain. 
Long  Island  Russett. 
Smokehouse,  or  Gibbon's  Vandevere. 
Crockson,  or  Red  Sheepnose. 
Tookesbury  Winter  Brush. 
Republican  Pippin. 

PLUMS. 

Apricot  Plum,  large,   yellow,  with  red 

side — August. 
Bingham,  large,  long,  yellow — September. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  large,  yellow, — 

September. 
La  Deliceuse,  or  Cooper'' s,  very  large,  dark 

purple. 

Goliath,  or  Wilmot's  late  Orleans,  ripe 
September,  very  large,  red  and  purple. 

Huling's  superb,  remarkably  large,  green. 

Huling's  Green  Gage,  best  of  green  gages. 

Imperial  Diadem,  large,  pale  red, — Sep- 
tember. 

Red  Magorum  Bonum,  large, — September. 
White    do.       do.    or  Egg  Plum,  large, 

— September. 
Red  Perdrigon,  middle  size,  excellent- 
Smith's  Orleans,  large,  purple,  good. 
Bolmar's  Washington,  very  large,  green 

and  yellow, — September. 
Misa,  fine  red. 

Prune,  German  Prune,  or  Quetsche,  pur- 
ple,— September. 
Early  Blue  Imperial. 
Red  Gage. 

CHERRIES. 

I    Mayduke,  red,  earliest. 


Bleeding  Heart,  or  Gascoigne's,  deep  red, 

excellent. 
Carnation,  pale  red. 
Ox  Heart,  red  and  white,  large. 
Black  Eagle,  good  bearer,  hardy. 
Black  Tartarean,  or  Ronald's  Black  Heart, 

large  and  fine. 

PEACHES. 

Early  York.  Morris'  Red. 

Morris'  White.       Freestone  Heath. 
Malacotan. 

Old  Mixon — clingstone. 

Late  Heath —  do. 

Cowperthwaite's  late  yellow  preserving. 

From  the  same. 
"GAP"  IN  CHICKENS. 
The  Farmers'  Cabinet  being  a  medium 
through  which  much  useful  information  has 
been  disseminated,  I  am  induced  to  send  the 
following  remedy  for  the  "  gap"  in  chickens. 
My  little  son  last  spring  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  poultry,  and  was  much  trou- 
bled  by  his  young  chickens  dying  ofi*  with  the 
above-mentioned  disease.  He  finally  disco- 
vered the  cause  by  dissecting  one,  and  nu- 
merous long  worms,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
common  pin,  were  found  in  the  wind-pipe.  He 
then  took  a  feather,  and  stripped  it  except  a 
small  tuft  on  the  end,  dipped  it  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  inserted  it  into  the  wind-pipe 
of  the  affected  chickens,  turning  it  around  two 
or  three  times  before  withdrawing  it.  I  was 
attended  with  the  most  complete  success,  and 
appeared  to  give  almost  immediate  relief,  in 
a  few  cases  it  required  a  repetition.  The  dis- 
ease was  very  soon  eradicated  from  his  flock, 
and  he  afterwards  raised  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  chickens.  The  entrance  to 
the  wind-pipe  is  on  the  top  of  the  tongue,  and 
near  its  root,  and  may  easily  be  discovered  by 
holding  the  chicken's  bill  open  a  short  time. 

M. 

Delaware  Co.  1st  mo.  1,  1839. 

From  the  same. 
HORSE  HAY  RAKE. 
"  Can  any  good  conne  out  of  Nazareth." 

It  is  well  to  preserve  the  history  of  im- 
provements  and  inventions  which  are  impor- 
tant to  agriculturists,  and  as  the  horse  hay 
rake  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  implements 
introduced  among  farmers  in  modern  times,  it 
may  be  well  to  preserve  the  history  of  its  in- 
vention, and  introduction  into  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  said,  it  was  invented  by  a  black  man, 
who  lived  on  Hempsted  Plain,  Long  Island. 
He  died  about  the  year  1821.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  Pennsylvania  by  Michael  New- 
bold,  of  Philadelphia  county,  about  the  year 
1812.  His  first  rake  was  destroyed  by  a  ma. 
licious  person,  who  feared  its  innovating  ef- 
fects on  the  price  of  labour.  The  horse  rake 
is  now  becoming  universal,  and  has  found  its 
way  into  Scotland,  where  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  approbation.  It  saves  full  one 
half  the  expense  incident  to  hay  making. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Africa,  should  have  invented  a 
machine  that  saves  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica one  half  the  expense  of  making  hay.  C. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FAITH  OF  FRIENDS. 

On  the  Dirinityand  OJiccs  of  ovr  Lord  and 
SarLvir  Jesus  Christ. 

iContinuo.1  from  p.  IfiT.) 
ELIZABETH  BATHURST. 

In  a  defence  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from 
various  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  their 
opposers,  published  in  the  year  1679,  I  find 
the  following  remarks,  viz. — 

"  A  second  charge  which  I  have  heard 
brought  in  against  the  Quakers  is,  that  they 
denv  the  humanity  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the 
obedience  that  he  yielded  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh  by  his  sutlerings,  death,  burial,  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  together  with  all  the 
benefits  that  thereby  accrue  unto  believers, 
as  also  justification  by  faith  and  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,  Now  that  this  has 
been  as  falsely  charged  upon  them  as  the 
former  [accusation],  I  shall  undertake  to 
prove  by  Scripture." — p.  12. 

"  First.  Therefore,  to  clear  truth  from 
slander,  both  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other, 
I  do  in  the  first  place  aflirm,  and  that  upon 
certain  grounds,  that  all  who  may  be  rightly 
denominated  Quakers,  such  as  tremble  at  the 
word  of  God,  they  are  of  the  faith  of  one 
substance  which  the  ancient  Christians  so 
earnestly  contended  for,  and  suffered  such 
hard  things  in  maintaining,  viz.  that  Christ, 
the  blessed  Son  of  God,  (as  to  his  divinity,) 
was  of  the  same  eternal  substance  with  the 
Father." 

"  Secondly.  I  affirm,  they  faithfully  own 
Ihe  Scriptures,  and  therefore,  what  John  the 
Divine  saw  in  his  revelation  concerning  Him, 
as  it  is  recorded  chap.  xii.  8.  That  he,  viz. 
Christ,  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  :  And  what  the  apostle  said 
of  him,  Phil,  ii-  6.  Who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God ;  likewise  John  the  evangelist,  in 
his  first  chapter,  saith  concerning  Christ,  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;  the 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God :  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made ;  for 
by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 
visible, whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domi- 
nions, principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him;  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  Col.  i.  16. 
Rom.  ix.  5.  These,  together  with  the  testi- 
monies Jesus  gave  of  himself,  John  viii.  58. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am :  x.  30.  I  and  my  Father  are 
one :  xv.  5.  there  he  prays.  And  now,  O  Fa- 
ther, glorify  thou  me  with  thy  own  self,  and 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was. 

"  In  like  manner  he  speaks  of  his  own 
eternity,  Proverbs  viii.  from  verse  2|3  to  the 
end ;  to  which  agrees  that  application  [appel- 
lation] given  to  him  of  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Isa.  ix.  6.  These  things,  I 
say,  the  Quakers  believing,  according  as  they 
are  written^  and  having  an  experience  of  in 


themselves,  by  the  effectual  working  of  the 
mighty  power  of  Christ  Jesus  in  their  hearts, 
are  sufficient  proofs  to  them  of  his  divine 
substance,  and  also  to  make  them  see,  what 
is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in 
God,  who  created  ail  things  by  Jesus  Christ, 
as  it  is  written,  Ephes.  iii.  9.  Wherefore 
they  know  the  Son  to  be  one  and  equal  in 
power  with  the  Father. 

*'  Now  if  any  shall  object  that  Scripture 
where  Christ  saith,  '  My  Father  is  greater 
than  I.' 

"  Ans.  That  must  needs  be  understood  only 
as  he  assumed  the  name  of  man,  not  at  all 
relating  to  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  that 
dwelleth  bodily  in  him,  as  'tis  written.  Col.  ii. 
9.  So  likewise  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
describes  him,  c.  i.  v.  2.  to  be  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image 
or  character  of  his  substance,  (for  so  the 
word  person  ought  to  be  rendered,)  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  worlds.  And  therefore  I 
believe,  and  so  do  they  in  whose  behalf  1 
write,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God. 

"  Third.  I  affirm  they  do  believe  that  this 
Jesus,  or  this  God,  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
as  saith  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  John 
the  Evangelist,  c.  i.  14.  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  And  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews,  c.  ii.  16.  speaking  of  Christ, 
saith,  for  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham. 

"  Fourth.  Therefore,  in  the  fourth  place,  I 
affirm,  the  Quakers  do  faithfully  own  this 
Jesus  to  be  the  Mediator,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6.  for 
there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified 
in  due  time. 

"  Fifth.  I  affirm  they  own  his  obedience 
also;  for  I  know  they  do  believe,  that  Christ 
Jesus,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  was  obedient 
to  God  as  becometh  a  Son  unto  a  Father  in 
all  things.  For  he  came  not  to  do  his  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him ;  where- 
fore we  find  him  praying  to  his  Father,  Not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done :  Yea,  moreover, 
'tis  written  of  him,  Heb.  v.  8,  Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered :  for  he  was  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief:  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed,  as  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah  c.  liii. 
3.  Therefore  these  do  confess  to  his  suffer- 
ings according  to  the  Scriptures;  for  Christ 
also  hath  once  suffered  for  sin,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God, 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  but  quickened 
by  the  Spirit,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Likewise  they 
own  his  death  as  an  acceptable  and  most 
satisfactory  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  sins  of 
all,  and  is  of  blessed  advantage  to  all,  that 
shall  receive  faith  in  his  blood  ;  which  agrees 
to  Rom.  iii.  25.  Ephes.  v.  2.  Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  ?i  propitiation  through 


faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God  :  and  he  hadi 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  Also 
they  believe,  that  as  Christ  died  for  our  sins, 
so  he  was  buried  likewise,  and  rose  again, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  &;c. 
Again,  v.  20,  21.  'tis  said.  But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep :  For  since  by  man 
came  death,  by  Man  came  also  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead:  So  in  Acts  xvii.  31.  the 
apostle  mentions  this  as  the  assurance  which 
God  gave  to  men  of  his  judging  the  world  at 
the  great  day,  by  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  viz. 
his  having  raised  him  from  the  dead." — p.  13 
to  20.— 1679. 

JOHN  BUKNYEAT  AND  JOHN  WATSON. 

These  two  Friends  published  an  essay,  in 
the  year  1688,  defending  the  Society  of 
Friends  from  several  charges  alleged  against 
them  by  their  enemies ;  in  which  they  write 
thus,  viz. — 

"  And  as  for  our  faith  and  principles,  they 
have  been  published  to  the  world  both  by 
words  and  writing ;  they  have  not  been  hid 
in  a  corner;  so  that  any  that  had  a  mind  to 
concern  themselves  against  us,  and  yet  as 
wise  men,  would  not  judge  without  an  under- 
standing, lest  like  thee,  they  should  speak 
evil  of  the  things  they  did  not  understand, 
might  easily  be  informed  what  our  principles 
are.  However,  we  are  a  people  that  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  Fa- 
ther sent  him  into  the  world,  to  lay  down  his 
life  a  ramson  for  all  men  ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life:  that  he  was  crucified  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  became  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  :  and 
that  after  he  had  suffered,  and  was  buried, 
God  the  Father  raised  him  again  by  his  eter- 
nal Spirit,  after  which  he  showed  himself 
unto  many  witnesses,  and  then  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  is  glorified  with  the  Father,  with 
that  glory  he  had  with  him  before  the  world 
was  made. 

"  And  we  further  believe,  that  he  is  the 
Light  of  the  world,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
followed  according  to  his  own  words,  John 
viii.  12.  and  that  he  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  according  to  John  i.  9. 
and  that  this  light,  wherewith  he  lighteth 
every  man,  all  ought  to  believe  in,  that  they 
may  be  children  of  the  light,  according  to 
John  xii.  36.  And  so  we  believe  in  his  spi- 
ritual  appearance,  according  to  his  promise 
who  said.  He  would  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
should  send  them  another  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  according  to  John  xiv.  16,  17. 
and  this  was  his  own  Spirit,  for  he  is  the 
Truth  ;  and  of  this  the  saints  were  witnesses, 
as  the  apostle  saith.  Gal.  iv.  6.  And  because 
ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Fa- 
ther. And  thus  was  Christ,  in  the  saints,  the 
hope  of  glory,  according  to  Coios.  i.  7.  And 
thus  believing  and  witnessing  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture,  we  wait  upon  God  for  his  Spirit, 
that  we  may  worship  him  therein,  according 
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to  the  institution  of  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  as 
in  John  iv.  23,  24,  and  that  we  may  pray 
with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  it,  according  to 
1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  For  the  apostle  exhorted  the 
saints  to  be  tilled  with  the  Spirit,  Eph.  v.  18. 
And  the  saints  were  to  pray  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Jude  20.  So  our  faith  stands  in  the 
power  of  God,  which  is  that  the  apostle 
laboured  that  the  saints'  faith  might  stand  in, 
as  thou  mayest  see,  1  Cor.  ii.  5.  Believing 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection,  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust,  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation, according  to  John  v.  29."— pages  251, 
2.52.— 1688. 

WILLIAM     CHANDLER,     ALEXANDER  PYOTT, 
JOSEPH  HODGES,  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  year  1693,  these  Friends  wrote  a 
treatise,  entitled  "  A  brief  Apology  in  behalf 
of  the  people  in  derision  called  Quakers,"  &c. 
from  which  I  copy  the  following  passages: — 
"  And  as  do  ye,  so  do  we  also  hope  for, 
and  expect  salvation  only  and  alone  through 
the  Son  of  God,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Nazareth  :  believing  that  God 
the  Father  hath  ordained  him  for  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  no  other  name 
is  given  under  heaven  by  which  men  shall 
be  saved :  Who  being  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  was 
born  of  her  at  Bethlehem  ;  as  also  his  holy 
and  exemplary  life,  perfectly  free  from  sin, 
his  doctrine,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death 
upon  the  cross  without  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem; his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  as- 
cension into  heaven,  where  he  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father,  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man;  and  the  alone  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  is  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us,  and  also  shall  judge  both  quick  and 
dead.  .\ll  which,  and  whatsoever  else  is  re- 
corded of  him  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we 
firmly  believe. 

"  This  Jesus  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  we  believe  offered  up  himself 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  to  God,  and  became  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  mankind  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  died  for  all  men,  as  all  died 
in  Adam ;  through  whose  blood  God  pro- 
claims redemption  and  salvation  to  man,  and 
offers  to  be  reconciled,  and  freely,  for  his 
Son's  sake,  to  remit,  forgive,  and  pass  by,  all 
past  offences,  to  as  many  as  shall  truly  and 
heartily  repent  of  their  sins,  and  turn  from 
the  same,  and  shall  so  believe  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  him,  as  for  the  future 
to  live  a  holy,  circumspect,  Christian  life, 
and  obey  his  commands,  thereby  continuing 
in  his  love." — p.  8,  9. 

After  speaking  largely  on  the  benefits  and 
blessings  resulting  to  mankind  by  the  gift  of 
divine  grace  in  and  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  they  further  say — 

"  Consider  seriously  these  things  which 
are  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  with  what 
reason  people  have  derided  us  for  our  belief 
herein,  terming  it  the  Quaker's  Christ ;  as 
hough  his  manifesting  himself  in  our  hearts. 


v/ere  another,  or  distinct  from  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  that  is  glorified  with  God  the 
Father  in  heaven,  which  we  deny.  For 
though  he  be  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  far  above  all  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  yet  is  not  he  so  circum- 
scribed, but  that,  as  by  him  all  things  were 
made  and  created,  so  he  is  the  Life  and  Ful- 
ness, and  filleth  all  in  all  in  his  church  and 
people.  Is  the  divinity  and  humanity  of 
Christ  divided?  Is  not  there  inseparable  union 
in  the  true  and  entire  Christ?  Can  then  his 
Godhead  be  present,  and  He  who  is  the  hea- 
venly man  be  absent?  What  think  you  of  him 
that  appeared  to  John,  and  gave  him  his  com- 
mission to  the  seven  churches?  Whom  he 
describes.  Rev.  c  i.  who  said,  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him  and  will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  me. 
The  same  saith,  I  am  he  which  searches  the 
reins  and  heart,  and  I  will  give  unto  every 
one  of  you  according  to  your  work.  Was  not 
this  the  true  Christ,  the  Mediator,  by  whom 
God  will  judge  the  world?  And  can  he  make 
this  near  inspection  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  minds  of  men,  so  as  no  thought  can 
escape  notice,  if  he  be  not  present  there  ? 
What  made  Paul  desire  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  with  Timothy's  spirit,  if  he 
thought  it  impossible?  Do  not  all  acknow- 
ledge the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  is  the  anointed, 
to  be  in  his  people,  and  is  he  then  absent?  Is 
its  being  a  mystery,  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension to  conceive  how  it  can  be,  a  sufficient 
argument  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Ought  we  not  in 
such  cases  to  exercise  faith,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  expressed 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  rather  than  inter- 
pose with  our  nice  and  curious  subtilties, 
prying  unnecessarily  into  things  that  are  too 
high  for  us  ?  remembering  that  secret  things 
belong  unto  God,  and  that  those  that  know 
most  here  know  only  in  part,  the  things  that 
are  invisible,  and  see  them  but  as  through  a 
glass.  Shall  men  that  neither  know  them- 
selves, nor  have  any  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  essences  even  of  the  meanest  things 
wherewith  nature  every  where  presents  us, 
which  are  obvious  to  our  senses,  aspire  to 
those  yet  more  abstruse,  and  undertake  to 
account  for  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  most  pregnant  wits  to  penetrate  ? 

"  Nor  do  we  thus  celebrate  Christ's  inward 
and  spiritual  appearance  in  the  soul  of  man, 
with  the  least  intent  to  diminish  the  true 
value  and  efficacy  of  what  he  did  without  us, 
or  transacted  for  us,  as  God  manifested  in 
flesh,  but  in  concurrence  with  it,  and  pur- 
suant to  it,  for  completing  the  salvation  in- 
tended in  it:  neither  is  it  in  opposition  to  him 
as  he  is  without  us ;  but  we  believe  in  him  as 
he  is  inwardly  revealed  in  measure,  and  also 
as  he  is  in  his  own  immense  fulness  without 
us ;  both  as  he  is  the  one  offering  for  sin,  and 
also  as  he  is  that  quickening  Spirit  and  im- 
mortal Seed,  by  which  we  are  begotten  again, 
and  made  alive  to  God,  and  the  author  of  that 
living  faith  through  which  it  is  savingly  applied 
to  us.  For  though  he  offered  up  himself  once 
for  all,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  yet  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  he 


thus  appear  and  operate  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people  through  all  times,  or  otherwise  they 
can  never  be  happy,  nor  receive  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  bis  death  " — p.  46  to  51. — 1693. 

For"  The  Friend." 

WORSHIP. 

Silent  meetings  are  a  great  mystery,  hid 
from  the  eye  of  man,  who  is  run  from  the  in- 
ward life  into  outward  observations.  He 
cannot  see  either  that  this  is  required  by  the 
Lord  of  his  people,  or  any  edification  therein, 
or  benefit  thereby ;  but  to  the  mind  that  is 
drawn  inward  the  thing  is  plain;  and  the 
building  up  hereby  in  the  life  of  God,  and  fel- 
lowship one  with  another  therein,  is  sweetly 
felt ;  and  precious  refreshment  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  received  by  them,  who 
singly  herein  wait  upon  him  according  to  the 
leadings  and  requirings  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
After  the  mind  is  in  some  measure  turned  to 
the  Lord,  his  quickenings  felt,  his  seed  be- 
ginning to  arise  and  spring  up  in  the  heart ; 
then  the  flesh  is  to  be  silent  before  him,  and 
the  soul  to  wait  upon  him,  and  for  his  further 
appearings  in  that  measure  of  life  which  is 
already  revealed.  Now  in  this  measure  of 
life,  which  is  of  Christ,  and  in  which  Christ 
is,  and  appears  to  the  soul,  there  is  the  power 
of  life  and  death ;  power  to  kill  to  the  flesh, 
and  power  to  quicken  to  God;  power  to  cause 
the  soul  to  cease  from  its  own  workings,  and 
power  to  work  in  and  for  the  soul,  what  God 
requires,  and  what  is  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
And  in  this  God  is  to  be  waited  upon  and 
worshipped  continually,  both  in  private  and 
in  public,  according  as  his  Spirit  draws  and 
teaches.  For  the  Lord  requireth  of  his  peo- 
ple, not  only  to  worship  him  apart,  but  to 
meet  together  to  worship  him  ;  and  they  that 
are  taught  of  him,  dare  not  forsake  the  as- 
sembling of  themselves  together,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is  ;  but  watch  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  snares  which  the  enemy  lays  to 
deceive  them  therefrom,  and  to  disturb  their 
sense  by,  that  they  might  not  feel  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Father  thereunto.  This  is  the 
manner  of  their  worship.  They  are  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  to  meet  in  the  silence  of  flesh, 
and  to  watch  for  the  stirrings  of  his  life,  and 
the  breaking  forth  of  his  power  amongst 
them.  And  in  the  breakings  forth  of  that 
power,  they  may  pray,  speak,  exhort,  rebuke, 
«kc.  according  as  the  Spirit  teaches,  requires, 
and  gives  utterance.  But  if  the  Spirit  do  not 
require  to  speak,  and  give  to  utter,  then  every 
one  is  to  sit  still  in  his  place,  in  his  heavenly 
place,  feeling  his  own  measure,  feeding  there- 
upon, receiving  therefrom,  into  his  spirit, 
what  the  Lord  giveth.  Now  in  this  is  edify- 
ing, pure  edifying,  precious  edifying:  his  soul 
who  thus  waits  is  hereby  particularly  edified 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  at  every  meeting, 
And  then  also  there  is  the  life  of  the  whole 
felt  in  every  vessel  that  is  turned  to  its  mea- 
sure ;  insomuch  as  the  warmth  of  life  in  each 
vessel  doth  not  only  warm  the  particular,  but 
they  are  like  a  heap  of  fresh  and  living  coals, 
warming  one  another,  insomuch  as  a  great 
strength,  freshness,  and  vigour  of  life  flows 
into  all.    And  if  any  bo  burthened,  tempted, 
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butlvttod  by  Satan,  bowed  down,  overborne, 
languishini:.  afflicted,  distressed,  Arc.  the  es- 
tate ot"  such  is  felt  in  spirit,  and  secret  cries, 
or  open,  as  the  Lord  pleaseth,  ascend  up  to 
the  Lord  for  them ;  and  they,  many  times, 
find  ease  and  relief,  in  a  few  words  spoken,  or 
without  words,  if  it  be  the  season  of  their 
help  and  relief,  with  the  Lord.  For  abso- 
lutely silent  meetings,  wherein  there  is  a  re- 
solut'ion  not  to  speak,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
wait  on  the  Lord,  either  to  feel  him  in  words, 
or  in  silence  of  spirit  without  words,  as  he 
pleaseth.  And  that  which  we  aim  at  and  are 
instructed  to  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to 
silent  meetings,  is,  that  the  flesh  in  every  one 
be  kept  silent,  and  that  there  be  no  building 
up,  but  in  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord. 

Now  there  are  several  states  of  people ; 
some  feel  little  of  the  Lord's  presence,  but 
fee!  temptations  and  thoughts,  with  many 
wanderings  and  rovings  of  mind.  These  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  power,  or  at  least 
know  not  its  dominion,  but  rather  feel  domi- 
nion of  the  evil  over  the  good  in  them  ;  and 
this  is  a  sore  travailing  and  mournful  state  ; 
and  meetings  to  such  as  these,  many  times, 
may  seem  to  themselves  rather  for  the  worse 
than  for  the  better.  Yet  even  these,  turning, 
as  much  as  may  be,  from  such  things,  and 
cleaving,  or  at  least  in  truth  of  heart  desiring 
to  cleave,  to  that  which  disliketh  or  witnesselh 
against  them,  have  acceptance  with  the  Lord 
herein  ;  and,  continuing  to  wait  in  this  trouble 
and  distress,  keeping  close  to  meetings,  in 
fear  and  subjection  to  the  Lord  who  requireth 
it,  though  with  little  appearing  benefit,  do 
reap  a  hidden  benefit  at  present,  and  shall 
reap  a  more  clear  and  manifest  benefit  after- 
wards as  the  Lord  wasteth  and  weareth  out 
that  in  them  wherein  the  darkness  hath  its 
strength. 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  in  his 
own  power  and  life,  and  this  is  at  his  own 
disposal.  His  church  is  a  gathering  in  the 
spirit :  if  any  man  speak  there,  he  must  speak 
as  the  oracle  of  God,  as  the  vessel  out  of 
which  God  speaks ;  as  the  trumpet  out  of 
which  he  gives  the  sound.  Therefore  there 
is  to  be  a  waiting  in  silence,  till  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  move  to  speak,  and  also  to  give 
words  to  speak.  For  a  man  is  not  to  speak 
his  own  words,  or  in  his  own  wisdom  or  time; 
but  the  Spirit's  words,  in  the  Spirit's  wisdom 
and  time,  which  is  when  he  moves  and  gives 
to  speak.  Yea,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
and  life  is  more  close  and  immediate  when 
without  words,  than  when  with  words,  as  has 
been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testified  by 
many  witnesses.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  how,  and  what  things  God  reveals  to 
his  children  by  his  Spirit,  when  they  wait 
upon  him  in  his  pure  fear,  and  worship  and 
converse  with  him  in  spirit ;  for  then  the 
fountain  of  the  great  deep  is  unsealed,  and 
the  everlasting  springs  surely  give  up  the 
pure  and  living  water. — From  Brief  Selec- 
tions from,  the  writings  of  Friends. 

Temperance,  open  air,  easy  labour,  simple 
diet,  and  pure  water,  are  good  for  a  man  all 
the  days  of  his  life, 


For  "The  Friend." 

Extract  from  Isaac  Pennington  s  Works. 

"  Let  all  strive  to  excell  in  tenderness,  and 
in  long  suHering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard 
and  evil  thoughts  one  of  another ;  and  from 
harsh  interpretations  concerning  any  thing 
relating  to  one  another : — Oh  !  this  is  unwor- 
thy to  be  found  in  an  Israelite  towards  an 
Egyptian,  and  exceeding  shameful  and  inex- 
cusable in  one  brother  towards  another. 
How  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord  pass 
by  in  us !  how  ready  was  he  to  interpret 
every  thing  well  concerning  his  disciples, 
that  might  bear  a  good  interpretation !  when 
they  had  all  been  scattered  from  him  upon 
his  death,  he  did  not  afterwards  upbraid  them  ; 
but  sweetly  gathered  them  again.  O,  dear 
friends,  have  we  received  the  same  life  of 
sweetness  ?  let  us  bring  forth  the  same  sweet 
fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse,  and  ready  to 
receive  what  may  tend  to  the  excuse  of  an- 
other in  any  doubtful  case,  and  where  there 
is  any  evil  [nanifest  wait, — Oh,  wait  to  over- 
come it  with  good  ;  Oh,  let  us  not  spend  the 
strength  of  our  spirits  in  crying  out  of  one 
another  because  of  evil,  but  watch  and  wail 
where  the  mercy  and  healing  virtue  will 
please  to  arise.  O  Lord,  my  God,  when 
thou  hast  shown  the  wants  of  Israel  in  any 
kind  sufficiently  (whether  in  the  general  or 
in  the  particular),  bring  forth  the  supply 
thereof  from  thy  fulness,  so  ordering  in  thy 
own  eternal  wisdom,  that  all  may  be  ashamed 
and  abased  before  thee,  and  thy  name  be 
praised  in  and  over  all." 

"  Intercourse  with  God  will  keep  men  low, 
and  that  lowliness  will  promote  their  inter- 
course. When  a  man  is  used  to  be  much 
with  God,  and  taken  up  in  the  study  of  his 
glorious  attributes,  he  abhors  himself  in  dust 
and  ashes;  and  that  self-abhorrence  is  his 
best  preparative  to  obtain  admittance  to  God 
again.  Therefore,  after  a  soul-humbling  day, 
or  in  times  of  trouble,  when  the  soul  is  lowest, 
it  useth  to  have  freest  access  to  God,  and 
savour  most  of  the  life  above.  The  delight 
of  God  is  in  '  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  con- 
trite spirit,  and  trembleth  at  his  word  ;'  and 
the  delight  of  such  a  soul  is  in  God ;  and 
where  there  is  mutual  delight,  there  will  be 
freest  admittance,  heartiest  welcome,  and 
most  frequent  converse.  But  God  is  so  far 
from  dwelling  in  the  soul  that  is  proud,  that 
he  will  not  admit  it  to  any  near  access.  '  The 
proud  he  knoweth  afar  off";'  'God  resisteth 
the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.' 
A  proud  mind  is  high  in  conceit,  self-esteem, 
and  carnal  aspiring;  an  humble  mind  is  high 
indeed  in  God's  esteem,  and  in  holy  aspiring." 

"  If  ever  thy  soul  get  above  this  earth,  and 
get  acquainted  with  the  heavenly  life,  the 
Spirit  of  God  must  be  to  thee  as  the  chariot 
to  Elijah;  yea,  the  very  living  principle  by 
which  thou  must  move  and  ascend,  O,  then, 
grieve  not  thy  guide,  quench  not  thy  life, 
knock  not  off  thy  chariot  wheel !  You  little 
think  how  much  the  life  of  all  your  graces, 
and  the  happiness  of  your  souls,  depend  upon 
your  ready  and  cordial  obedience  to  the  Spi- 
rit.   When  the  Spirit  urges  thee  to  secret 


prayer;  or  forbids  thee  thy  transgressions; 
or  points  to  thee  the  way  in  which  thou 
shouldst  go,  and  thou  wilt  not  regard,  no 
wonder  if  heaven  and  thy  soul  be  strange.  If 
thou  wilt  not  follow  the  Spirit,  while  it  would 
draw  thee  to  Christ  and  thy  duty,  how  should 
it  lead  thee  to  heaven,  and  bring  thy  heart 
into  the  presence  of  God?  What  supernatural 
help,  what  bold  access,  shall  the  soul  find  in 
its  approaches  to  the  Almighty,  that  con- 
stantly obeys  the  Spirit?  And  how  backward, 
how  dull,  how  ashamed  will  he  be  in  these 
addresses,  who  hath  often  broke  a.way  from 
the  Spirit  that  would  have  guided  him  !  Chris- 
tian reader,  dost  thou  not  feel  sometimes  a 
strong  impression  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  draw  near  to  God?  Do  not  disobey,  but 
take  the  offer,  and  hoist  up  thy  sails  while 
this  blessed  gale  may  be  had.  The  more  of 
the  Spirit  we  resist,  the  deeper  will  it  wound; 
and  the  more  we  obey,  the  speedier  will  be 
our  pace." 

"  Thy  body  is  a  useful  servant,  if  thou  give 
it  its  due,  and  no  more  than  its  due ;  but  it  is 
a  most  devouring  tyrant,  if  thou  sufl^er  it  to 
have  what  it  unreasonably  desires ;  and  it  is 
as  a  blunted  knife,  if  thou  unjustly  deny  it 
what  is  necessary  to  its  support.  When  we 
consider  how  frequently  men  offend  on  both 
extremes,  and  how  few  use  their  bodies  aright, 
we  cannot  wonder  if  they  be  much  hindered 
in  their  converse  with  heaven.  Most  men 
are  slaves  to  their  appetite,  and  can  scarce 
deny  any  thing  to  their  flesh,  and  are  there- 
fore willingly  carried  by  it  to  their  sports,  or 
profits,  or  vain  companions,  when  they  should 
raise  their  minds  to  God  and  heaven.  As 
you  love  your  souls,  '  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lu«t  thereof;'  but  re- 
member, '  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ; 
because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  So,  then,  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  There- 
fore, brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh, 
to  live  after  the  flesh.  For  if  ye  live  after 
the  flesh,  ye  shall  die;  but  if  ye,  through  the 
Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
shall  live,'  There  are  few  who  much  hinder 
their  heavenly  joy  by  denying  the  body  its 
necessaries,  and  so  making  it  unable  to  serve 
them  :  if  such  wronged  their  flesh  only,  it 
would  be  no  great  matter ;  but  they  wrong 
their  souls  also ;  as  he  that  spoils  the  house 
injures  the  inhabitants." — Baxter. 


FOOD   FOR  SHEEP-CAUTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 

I  have  sometimes  observed  potatoes  recom- 
mended as  food  for  sheep  during  winter.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  highly  nutritious,  but 
they  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  I  have 
found  that  they  are  injurious  to  ewes  before 
they  have  dropped  their  Iambs,  as  they  cause 
such  a  flow  of  milk,  that  the  udder  becomes 
so  hard  and  the  milk  caked  or  thick,  that  the 
young  lambs  are  unable  to  draw  it  out  and 
without  the  precaution  of  milking  it  out,  the 
lambs  must  perish.  After  the  lambs  have 
come,  potatoes  may  be  fed  to  the  ewes  with- 
out danger,  and  will  cause  the  lambs  to  grow 
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rapidly.  Turnips  may  be  fed  to  sheep  at  any 
time  without  injury  to  the  lambs. 

Yours,  6cc.  S. 
Chesterfield,  N.  J.  Jan.  8tli,  1839. 

AGRICULTURE. 

BY  C.  W.  EVEREST.* 

How  blest  the  farmer's  simple  life — 

How  pure  the  joy  it  yields  ! 
Far  from  the  world's  tempestuous  strife, 

Free,  'mid  the  scented  fields  I 
When  morning  woos  with  roseate  hue. 

O'er  the  far  hills  away, 
His  footsteps  brush  the  silvery  dew. 

To  greet  the  welcome  day. 
When  Sol's  first  beam  in  glory  glows, 

And  blithe  the  skylark's  song. 
Pleased  to  his  toil  the  farmer  goes. 

With  cheerful  steps  along. 
While  noon  broods  o'er  the  sultry  sky, 

And  sunbeams  fierce  are  cast. 
Where  the  cool  streamlet  wanders  by. 

He  shares  his  sweet  repast. 
When  twilight's  gentlest  shadows  fall 

Along  the  dark'ning  plain, 
He  lists  his  fiiilhful  watch-dog's  call, 

To  warn  the  list'ning  train. 
Down  the  green  lane  young  hurrying  feet 

Their  eager  pathway  press  ; 
His  loved  ones  come  in  joy  to  greet. 

And  claim  their  sire's  caress. 
Then,  for  the  blessings  Heaven  has  shed 

His  grateful  sense  confest. 
How  sweet  reclines  his  weary  head, 

On  slumber's  couch  of  rest ! 
Nor  deem  that  fears  his  dreams  alarm, 

Or  cares  with  carking  din; 
Without,  his  dogs  will  guard  from  harm ; 

And  all  is  peace  within. 
Oh  ye  who  run  in  folly''s  race. 

To  win  a  worthless  prizeJ 
Learn  from  the  simple  tale  we  trace. 

Where  true  contentment  lies  I 
Ho  I  monarch!  flushed  with  glory's  pride! 

Thou  painted,  gilded  thing! 
Hie  to  the  free  born  farmer's  side. 

And  learn  to  be  a  king  i 

*  The  liberty  has  been  taken  of  varying  the  expres- 
sion in  two  of  the  lines. 


THIRD  MONTH,  2,  1839. 


The  publication  in  "  The  Friend"  of  the 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  our  friend  Daniel 
Wheeler,  and  a  portion  of  the  Journal  of 
James  Backhouse,  has  to  some  extent  ren- 
dered familiar  to  our  readers  that  remote  and 
remarkable  portion  of  our  globe,  compre- 
hended under  the  geographical  designation, 
Australia.  We  have  copied  into  the  present 
number,  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
part  of  an  article  on  New  South  Wales,  which 
appeared  to  us  to  possess  considerable  interest. 
The  occasion  will  be  a  suitable  one  to  men- 
tion, that  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  notes  or 
journal  of  D.  Wheeler  has  been,  or  is  likely 
to  be  printed  in  England.  We  hope  soon  to 
receive  a  copy,  and  intend  transferring  to 
"  The  Friend,"  such  additional  matter  as  it 
may  be  found  to  contain. 

We  have  made  a  pretty  liberal  use  to-day 
of  arti-cles  contained  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Farmers'  Cabinet.  To  that  headed 
"  Choice  Fruit  and  other  Trees"  we  would 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  that  por- 


tion of  our  readers  interested  in  rural  occu- 
|)ations.  The  insertion  of  it  on  our  pages  is 
entirely  a  voluntary  act  on  our  part,  arising 
in  the  first  place,  from  our  individual  love  of 
good  fruit,  and  the  strong  desire  we  feel  in  its 
more  extended  cultivation ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  conviction,  that  the  Haddington  nursery, 
under  the  management  of  our  friend  Samuel 
Rhoads,  Jr.,  is  an  establishment,  which,  from 
his  practical  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
the  business  derived  from  observation  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  every  way 
worthy  of  confidence  and  patronage. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,"  will  be 
held  at  Friends'  meeting  house  on  Mulberry 
street,  on  fourth  day,  the  13th  of  third  month. 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  Clerk, 

HADDONFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS, 

Under  the  care  of  Amy  Estlack  and  Sister, 
Will  be  vacated  from  the  13th  of  fourth 
month,  to  the  6th  of  fifth  month,  when  it  will 
be  ready  again  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  the 
following  branches,  viz.  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Grammar, Composition,  History, 
Botany,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geo- 
graphy, Elements  of  Astronomy,  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  School  books  and 
Stationary  will  be  furnished  at  moderate  prices. 
Terms  30  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks, 
payable  in  advance  ;  washing  included.  No 
deduction  will  be  made  for  absence,  except 
from  indisposition.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  at 
any  time  for  a  quarter  or  more.  Each  one  is 
to  be  furnished  with  a  wash  basin  and  towels; 
and  to  have  her  clothing  &c.  distinctly  marked. 
The  scholars  will  be  expected  to  attend  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Those  who  intend  to  send  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  the  fifth  month,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  names  early  in  the  fourth 
month. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  school,  or 
to  William  Evans,  No.  134,  South  Front 
Street,  Thomas  Kite,  No.  32,  North  Fifth 
Street,  Harker  and  Shivers,  No.  45,  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Warrington, 
Westfield,  Joseph  B.  Cooper,  Newton,  New 
Jersey. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  fourth  day  morning,  14th 
ultimo,  Abigail,  wife  of  Lindzey  Nicholson,  aged  forty- 
five  years.  In  the  removal  from  amongst  us  of  one  so 
faithfully  dedicated  to  the  service  of  her  Divine  Master, 
and  who  in  the  various  relations  of  life  acted  her  part 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  integrity  of  purpose,  the 
severing  of  the  ties  of  humanity  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply 
felt,  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  bereaved  family, 
but  also  by  an , extensive  circle  of  society  in  which  her 
pious  example  and  circumspect  demeanour,  it  is  be- 
lieved, shed  a  salutary  influence.  Blessed  with  liberal 
mental  endowments,  and  with  an  energy  of  character 
surpassed  by  few,  she  devoted  herself  even  in  early 
life  to  pursuits  which  she  prosecuted  with  a  zeal  and 
efficiency  that  rendered  her  extensively  useful  in  seve- 
ral highly  important  stations  in  society.  Her  natural 
disposition  was  unassuming,  mild,  and  amiable;  her 
judgment  clear  and  discriminating.  She  was  from 
early  life  a  firm  believer  in,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a 
practical  observer  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 


Christian  religion.  Although,  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  afiiictcd  with  deep  bodily  suffering,  she  yet  deemed 
it  her  duty  to  shrink  from  no  services  that  her  friends 
thought  it  right  to  lay  upon  her,  whilst  her  physical 
powers  remained  at  all  adequate  to  their  performance ; 
and  hence  she  was  enabled,  through  mercy,  to  contem- 
plate the  certain  approach  of  her  dissolution  with  great 
composure  and  resignation  ;  she  had,  however,  no  con- 
fidence  in  her  own  works,  (as  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
an  absent  relative,  and  the  last  she  wrote,)  "  I  have, 
indeed,  been  a  very  unprofitable  servant,  and  some- 
times fear  lest  I  am  not  anxious  enough ;  but  I  can 
do  nothing — must  leave  all  to  Christ ;  and  the  promise 
is,  that  He  can  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  think  or 
ask,  why  then  need  we  fear  ?  I  desire  to  cast  all  my 
care  upon  him,  and  day  by  day  bow  before  him,  as 
becomes  such  a  worm  of  the  dust.  How  long  my  suf- 
ferings may  be  protracted  is  known  only  to  Him  with 
whom  is  the  issues  of  life — I  hope  to  be  preserved  in 
patience  to  the  end,  and  desire  the  prayers  of  my 
friends  that  my  faith  fail  not."  A  short  time  before 
her  close,  she  queried,  "  What  greater  miracle  can  be 
performed  than  that  of  a  sinner  saved  by  grace," — 
calmly  adding,  soon  after,  "  I  feel  nothing  in  my  way." 
Her  intellectual  powers  remained  unclouded  to  the 
last ;  and  her  oft-repeated  supplication — "  to  be  pre- 
served steadfast  to  the  end" — was  granted  ;  and,  through 
the  condescending  goodness  and  mercy  of  Him  in 
whom  she  reposed  all  trust,  her  gentle  spirit  was  per- 
mitted, in  great  serenity,  without  a  perceptible  pang, 
to  quit  its  tabernacle,  doubtless  for  a  happier  residence 
in  the  realms  of  everlasting  bliss. 

 ,  at  Lynn,  on  the  21st  of  seventh  mo.  last,  of  a 

short  and  distressing  illness,  Jane  Mansfield,  aged  63 
years.  She  was  a  member  and  minister  of  Lynn  Par- 
ticular Meeting.  She  became  a  member  of  this  society 
by  convincement  in  early  life,  and  remained  faithful  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  principles  against  all  innova- 
tions. She  was  an  example  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, through  many  scenes  of  deep  affliction,  and  much 
beloved  by  a  numerous  acquaintance,  who  frequently 
visited  her  peaceful  abode.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
illness,  her  spirit  being  oppressed  with  feelings  of  much 
poverty,  she  said  but  little;  but  towards  the  close  she 
broke  forth  in  these  words :  "  The  parting  scene  has 
come."  On  being  asked  if  she  was  willing,  said,  "  I 
see  nothing  in  my  way ;  the  prospect  looks  pleasant : 
for  a  few  days  past  I  could  see  nothing  to  lean  upon, 
but  was  shut  up  in  darkness  ;  but  I  am  now  privileged 
with  a  different  view."  She  spoke  freely  of  the  benefit 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  what  he  had  done 
for  lost  man  ;  adding,  It  is  all  of  mercy,  mercy."  In  a 
few  moments  after,  said,  "  I  am  going  to  join  the 
celestial  throng,  to  sing  around  the  -throne."  Shortly 
after  this  she  spoke  of  her  submission  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  will;  that  she  felt  herself  to  he  a  poor  un- 
worthy creature,  and  nothing  to  trust  in  but  the  mercy 
of  her  Redeemer ;  that  she  felt  love  for  all  and  grati- 
tude to  her  friends,  for  their  care  towards  her,  adding, 
"  The  Lord  will  reward  them  for  it."  In  a  few  hours 
after  she  quietly  passed  away,  and,  we  doubt  not,  has 
joined  that  happy  throng  in  singing  praises  to  the 
Lamb  for  ever. 

 of  consumption,  on  the  16th  of  first  mo.  last, 

on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  Mary 
Parsons,  wife  of  Samuel  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  funeral  assemblage  was 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
place,  and  of  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants; the  truths  of  the  gospel  were  declared  to  the 
people,  and  a  deep  solemnity  was  spread  over  the  as- 
sembly. How  well  she  fulfilled  the  relative  and  social 
duties  of  life  is  witnessed  by  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends  to  whom  her  memory  is  precious.  Descended 
from  a  long  line  of  believing  ancestors,  she  was  edu. 
cated  in  the  Society,  and  the  investigations  of  a  reflect- 
ing and  sound  mind  confirmed  her  attachment  to  its 
doctriijes  and  testimonies.  She  reverently  believed  in 
the  divine  character  and  holy  offices  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  whom  she  openly  raani- 
fested  her  allegiance,  when  many  forsook  him  and  fled. 
She  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  an  overseer  and 
elder  in  the  church,  with  strong  feelings  of  concern 
for  its  welfare ;  and  amongst  her  last  expressions, 
whilst  consciousness  remained,  was  heard  the  language 
of  regret  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
of  Friends  was  not  more  generally  attended  to.  "  Them 
which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Way  to  leave  a  Family  in  Easy  Circum- 
stances. 

There  are  probably  few  parents  in  the 
world  who  do  not  desire  to  leave  their  child- 
ren in  comfortable  circumstances.  And  from 
the  ardour  usually  displayed  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  gene- 
rally consider  the  comforts  of  life  as  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty. Few  parents,  however  large  their 
possessions,  when  they  come  to  make  their 
final  arrangements,  appear  to  apprehend  that 
their  children  may  possibly  be  injured,  or 
rendered  unGorafortabie  by  being  left  too  rich. 
Yet  how  often  do  we  see  families  apparently 
ruined  by  extensive  possessions. 

The  philanthropic  Benezet  was  much  op- 
posed to  the  practice,  and  desirous  to  discou- 
rage his  friends  from  falling  into  it,  of  labour- 
ing to  accumulate  large  estates  for  the  next 
generation.  His  long  experience  and  careful 
observations  of  men  and  manners,  in  the 
flourishing  city  of  Philadelphia,  had  convinced 
him,  that  the  most  useful  members  of  civil 
and  religious  society,  were  generally  those 
who  inherited  but  moderate  estates  from  their 
ancestors.  What  he  observed  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  still  observable  in  the 
nineteenth.  And  we  may  readily  perceive 
that  those  circumstances,  and  that  education, 
which  render  a  man  most  useful  to  others, 
are  very  likely  to  promote  his  own  comfort. 

We  may  discover  in  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  the  composition  of  man,  some 
very  striking  intimations  of  the  absurdity  of 
abouring  for  great  accumulations.  In  regard 
.0  the  first  it  is  observable  that  a  large  part 
)f  our  daily  provision  is  of  too  perishable  a 
lature  to  be  long  preserved.  In  the  prayer 
vhich  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  they 
vere  instructed  to  petition  for  their  daily 
)read  ;  not  to  ask  for  provision  to  serve  them 
I  year.  Though  this  may  be  fairly  consi- 
lered  as  relating,  more  particularly,  to  spi- 
itual  bread,  yet  it  furnishes  a  salutary  inti- 
nation  of  our  daily  dependence  upon  the 
divine  bounty  for  our  physical  supplies.  As 
lur  supplies  of  every  kind  are  susceptible  of 
•reservation  during  a  short  time,  without 


perceptible  diminution  or  injury,  nature  seems 
thus  to  instruct  us  in  the  expediency  of  making 
a  moderate  and  no  more  than  a  moderate  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Our  Lord's  declaration, 
the  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  is  a  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  evangelical  truth.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  more  than  a 
few  should  be  rich.  Abject  poverty,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  necessary  lot  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  In  this  favoured  land, 
at  least,  it  seldom  comes  without  a  vicious 
origin.  Yet  here,  and  every  where  else,  a 
very  moderate  share  of  wealth  is  all  that  the 
general  mass  of  mankind  can  possibly  acquire. 
Admit  this  unquestionable  fact,  and  another 
equally  unquestionable,  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  fixed  by  a  perfectly  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Being,  and  the  conclusion  readily  follows, 
that  people  may  be  comfortable  with  a  very 
moderate  share  of  the  world's  goods. 

The  decree  pronounced  upon  the  father  of 
our  race,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should 
eat  his  bread,  stands  substantially  unrepealed 
in  relation  to  all  his  posterity.  Labour  in 
some  of  its  forms,  is  the  unavoidable  doom  of 
man.  Activity  is  as  necessary  to  secure  our 
moral  as  our  physical  health.  Such  as  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  exertion  to 
procure  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life,  if  they  do  not  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
science,  or  employ  themselves  in  promoting 
the  comforts  of  others,  are  liable  to  fall  into 
habits  of  dissipation  or  of  listless  inactivity, 
in  which  the  very  weight  of  existence  is  bur- 
den enough  to  bear. 

If  we  look  abroad  into  the  world  with  a 
view  of  discovering  what  part  of  the  human 
family  appear  to  be  the  most  comfortable,  we 
shall  unquestionably  find  them  amongst  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  moderate  estates, 
whose  industry  and  prudence,  under  the  smiles 
of  a  benevolent  Providence,  keep  their  sup- 
plies equal  to  their  demands.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  they  who  are  exerting 
all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  to  enhance 
their  possessions,  are  far  from  being  the  hap- 
piest, even  when  their  efforts  are  successful. 
Such  a  pursuit  frequently  requires  a  sacrifice 
of  the  finer  sensibilities.  Something  must  be 
done  or  omitted  which  a  delicate  conscience 
cannot  quite  approve. 

But  great  acquisitions,  even  when  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle  has  been  required  in  their 
attainment,  are  frequently  destructive  to  the 
comfort  of  families.  Habits  of  expense  are 
apt  to  creep  insensibly  into  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements, which  demand  extraordinary  sup- 
plies. These  habits  probably  fix  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  remain  when  the 
estates  are  divided.  Hence  an  apparent  ne- 
cessity of  engaging  in  business  sufliciently 
productive  to  support  these  expensive  habits. 


Large  business  requires  capacities  of  which 
many  are  destitute,  who  nevertheless  are  quite 
capable  of  acquiring  habits  of  expense  which 
nothing  but  a  very  extensive  business  can 
support.  The  distress  which  is  entailed  upon 
such  families,  when  the  supply  is  cut  off,  must 
be  appalling.  A  family  with  a  slender  in- 
come, and  at  the  same  time  inured  to  the 
habits  of  luxury,  and  with  all  the  sensibility 
of  pride,  is  poor  indeed. 

My  readers  may  possibly  conclude  that  I 
am  rather  teaching  the  way  in  which  a  family 
may  be  made  uncomfortable,  than  fulfilling 
the  promise  implied  by  the  line  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  How  then  can  a  father  leave 
his  children  in  a  comfortable  situation?  I  an- 
swer, the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  is 
to  establish  virtuous  principles,  and  correct 
moral  habits  in  his  family.  The  declaration 
of  our  Saviour,  when  he  taught  the  people 
on  the  mount,  not  to  indulge  an  improper 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  needful  accommo- 
dations of  life,  ought  to  be  deeply  engraven 
on  the  youthful  mind.  Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

When  the  patriarch  Jacob  was  on  his  way 
to  Padan-aram,  and  about  to  engage  in  a  new 
scene  of  life,  he  made  a  promise  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
principles  afterwards  inculcated  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount.  If  God  will  be  with  me, 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put 
on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house 
in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God. 
And  the  same  venerable  patriarch,  when 
near  the  close  of  life,  could  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  his  God  before  whom  his 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  had  fed 
him  all  his  life  long  unto  that  day. 

If  parents  are  happy  enough  to  establish  in 
the  minds  of  their  children  a  firm  and  abiding 
regard  to  their  religious  duties,  the  task  of 
instructing  them  on  other  points  essential  to 
their  comfort  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

A  second  point  which  ought  to  claim  the 
sedulous  attention  of  parents,  is  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  their  children  a  due  regard  to  the 
value  of  time.  This  point  is  generally  too 
little  observed  in  the  education  of  children, 
as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  adults.  When 
William  Pcnn,  who  was  unquestionably  from 
early  life  a  man  of  unusual  application,  had 
arrived  nearly  at  his  fiftieth  year,  he  gave  an 
opinion,  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over 
again,  he  would,  with  God's  grace,  not  only 
serve  him,  but  his  neighbour  and  himself  bet- 
ter than  he  had  done,  and  have  some  years  of 
his  time  to  spare.*    Yet  he  had  probably 

*  Sec  preface  to  his  Reflections  ami  IMaxims, 
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laboured  more,  aiici  to  greater  etlect,  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  ami  the  improvement  of 
man,  than  most  others,  even  of  the  most  con- 
scientious class,  have  done  in  the  longest  life. 
Still  such  was  his  view  of  the  value  of  time 
when  it  was  past. 

A  mode  of  establishing  in  the  youthful 
mind  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  time, 
is  to  allot  some  useful  employment  to  each 
portion  of  it.  As  every  engagement,  whether 
of  labour  or  study,  becomes  oppressive  when 
continued  too  long,  relaxation  is  indispensable. 
But  relaxation  does  not  necessarily  imply 
idleness.  A  change  of  employment  is  all  that 
is  requisite.  A  recess  from  study  may  be 
properly  appropriated  to  some  productive  la- 
bour;  and  the  intervals  of  labour  may  be 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  When 
a  taste  for  mental  improvement  has  been  at- 
tained, and  the  habit  acquired  of  devoting  all 
the  leisure  moments  to  study  and  reading,  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  knowledge  may  be 
attained  in  a  few  years,  even  by  those  whose 
circumstances  demand  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  laborious  occupations.  Numerous 
instances  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of 
this.  The  philosophic  Franklin  was  one; 
Ferguson,  the  son  of  a  Scotish  peasant,  was 
another.  The  late  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  a 
remarkable  one.  The  public  have  been  re- 
cently amused  with  the  narrative  of  a  young 
man  who  acquired  a  number  of  languages 
while  labouring  in  a  blacksmith's  shop.  There 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  young  man  with 
a  cultivated  mind  may  improve  his  condition 
in  ihe  world,  and  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
others,  that  no  parent  who  regards  the  future 
prospects  of  his  children  ought  to  neglect  the 
improvement  of  their  mental  powers.  Estates 
may  be  lost  by  oversights  in  trade,  or  swept 
away  by  the  knavery  of  others,  but  the  trea- 
sures of  the  understanding  are  not  dissipated 
by  a  change  in  the  market  or  the  insolvency 
of  dealers. 

A  third  important  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  habits  is  frugality.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
man  who  has  acquired  a  considerable  estate, 
has  been  a  man  of  frugal  habits.  However 
prosperous  a  man's  business  may  be,  if  his 
habits  and  those  of  his  family  are  expensive 
the  profits  of  his  profession  or  merchandise 
are  likely  to  melt  imperceptibly  away,  and 
leave  nothing  behind  them.  If  frugality  is 
needful  for  those  who  are  in  profitable  busi- 
ness, it  is  of  course  still  more  imperative  up- 
on the  one  whose  income  is  necessarily  small. 

Frugality,  if  not  properly  itself  a  virtue, 
may  be  safely  pronounced  an  auxiliary  to 
virtue.  Profusion  often  leads  to  embarrass- 
ment, and  persons  who  become  involved  in 
difficulty  are  in  danger  of  resorting  to  expe- 
dients which  are  not  strictly  just,  for  relief.  It 
is  hard,  says  Dr.  Franklin,  for  an  empty  bag 
to  stand  upright.  And  it  is  certainly  much 
less  difficult  for  one  in  easy  circumstances, 
than  for  one  embarrassed,  to  be  rigidly  just. 

To  relieve  the  distressed,  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  to  clothe  the  naked,  are  among  the 
noblest  employments  of  man ;  yet  how  many 
do  we  find  who  seldom  enjoy  this  luxury,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  spare.    The  man 


whose  whole  attention  is  absorbed  in  providing 
for  himself  and  his  family  loses  a  large  part 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  circumstances 
which  close  the  hand  against  the  claims  of 
distress,  are  very  likely  to  harden  the  mind 
against  the  feelings  of  sympathy.  If  those 
who  are  not  rich  desire  to  cherish  the  emo- 
tions of  benevolence,  let  them  limit  their  own 
expenditures  sufficiently  within  their  income 
to  leave  something  for  the  assistance  of  the 
needy.  Those  who  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  liberal  donations  in  aid  of  the  dis- 
tressed, have  been  generally  if  not  always 
examples  of  frugality  in  their  own  expenses. 
The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  whose  charitable 
donations  amounted  almost  to  a  princely 
estate,  was  remarkably  frugal  in  his  own  ex- 
penditures. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
benevolent  Howard,  and  still  more  emphati- 
cally of  that  personification  of  benevolence, 
Anthony  Benezet.  If  parents  desire  that 
their  children  should  enjoy  the  luxury  of  do- 
ing good,  let  them  early  in  life  teach  them 
frugality. 

A  third  point  of  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  to  prepare  them  for  passing 
comfortably  through  this  troublesome  world, 
is  lo  instruct  them  in  business  of  which  they 
are  capable.  As  the  world  is,  the  various 
professions,  it  appears,  must  be  filled.  The 
mercantile  world  must  absorb  a  portion  of 
the  rising  generation.  The  learned  profes- 
sions must  receive  their  share.  But  those 
who  literally  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  face  must  constitute  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. And  these,  after  all,  are  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  community.  Merchants,  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers,  are  required  in  our  artifi- 
cial state  of  societ)',  but  the  labourer,  the 
farmer,  and  the  mechanic,  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. The  merchant  to  be  occupied 
with  advantage,  must  have  capital ;  and  the 
man  of  science  must  possess  abilities.  If  a 
parent,  through  mistake,  places  his  son  in  a 
sphere  for  which  his  talents  or  his  means  are 
not  likely  to  qualify  him,  he  is  preparing  a 
thorny  road  for  his  future  journey.  A  young 
man  may  possess  an  understanding  which 
would  render  him  useful  and  respectable  as  a 
mechanic,  and  be  miserably  qualified  for  the 
bench  or  the  bar.  A  mind  fully  adequate  to 
the  common  operations  of  husbandry,  may  be 
totally  destitute  of  the  clearness  and  force 
which  are  required  to  discriminate  the  shades 
and  characters  of  disease,  and  to  apply  the 
appropriate  remedies.  Of  the  two  mistakes 
it  is  more  eligible  to  place  a  young  man  in  a 
station  below  than  in  one  above  his  proper 
sphere ;  for  the  aspiring  tendency  of  our  na- 
ture, when  assisted  by  powers  of  a  superior 
order,  will  probably  raise  the  youth  who  is 
placed  too  low,  without  detracting  from  his 
usefulness  or  respectability.  But  the  one  who 
is  placed  too  high,  is  apt  to  descend  with  an 
ill  grace,  or  be  continually  labouring  to  sus- 
tain his  station,  in  a  manner  which,  while  it 
seriously  encroaches  on  his  own  comfort,  ex- 
cites the  pity  or  contempt  of  his  acquaintances. 

The  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  To  render  a  family  permanently  com- 
fortable, it  is  essential  that  the  individuals 
composing  it  should  be  prepared  by  education 


and  habit  for  performing  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious  duties  belonging  to  their  station  in  the 
world.  There  are  very  few  parents  who  can 
transmit  to  their  posterity,  such  wealth  and 
authority  as  David  committed  to  his  son  and 
successor,  but  all  may  bequeath  to  them  the 
pathetic  admonition  which  holds  a  conspicu- 
ous place  among  the  last  acts  of  his  memor- 
able  life :  "  And  thou  Solomon,  my  son,  know 
thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind: 
for  the  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts  and  under- 
standeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts; 
if  thou  seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but 
if  thou  forsake  him  he  will  cast  thee  off  for 
ever.  lwS. 

WEST   INDIA  EMANCIPATION. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

We  need  no  better  evidence  that  a  cause  is 
a  bad  one,  than  to  find  that  its  supporters 
think  it  necessary  to  resort  either  to  false- 
hood,  or  to  the  suppression  of  truth,  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  it.  Such  is  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  against  the  cause  of 
slavery.  The  editors  enlisted  directly  or  in- 
directly in  its  behalf,  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  states,  have  cautiously  abstained 
from  publishing  the  accounts  given  in  Jamaica 
papers  friendly  to  emancipation,  such  as  the 
Falmouth  (Jam.)  Post,  for  instance,  while 
they  have  published  the  contrary  accounts 
taken  from  papers  in  the  interest  of  specu- 
lators, who  wish  to  produce  temporary  diffi- 
culties, and  to  exaggerate  the  statement  of 
such  as  may  exist,  with  a  view  to  profit, 
either  by  raising  the  price  of  sugar,  or  by 
purchasing  the  estates  of  non-residents  at  a 
low  rate. 

The  following  extract,  which  the  anti-abo- 
lition papers  have  not  published,  from  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  in  a  conference  with  some  of 
the  planters,  shows  the  true  character  and 
motives  of  the  unfavourable  accounts  which 
have  been  given. 

"  Andrew  Simpson  said  he  had  heard  that 
the  people  had  been  told  that  the  governor 
did  not  wish  them  to  work,  and  that  he  would 
be  vexed  with  them  if  they  did. 

"  Sir  Lionel  replied,  that  he  was  aware  that 
white  men  were  going  about  the  country  dis- 
guised as  policemen,  pretending  to  have  his 
(Sir  Lionel's)  authority,  telling  the  people 
not  to  work.  He  knew  well  their  intention 
and  design;  he  understood  the  trick.  You 
are  anxious  (said  his  excellency)  to  produce 
a  panic,  to  reduce  the  value  of  property,  to 
create  dismay,  in  order  that  you  may  specu- 
late, by  reducing  the  present  value  of  pro- 
perty :  but  you  will  be  disappointed,  notwith- 
standing a  press  sends  forth  daily  abuse 
against  me,  and  blackguard  and  contemptible 
remarks.  I  assure  you  lam  up  to  your  tricks." 

Not  only  have  our  mercantile  and  political 
papers  failed  to  publish  the  above  explanation, 
but  most  of  them  have  omitted  to  mention 
the  declaration  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica, 
made  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  that 
the  people  of  colour  had  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  boon  of  liberty  which  had  been 
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conferred  on  them.  And  many  of  our  papers 
which  publish  tlie  unfavourable  accounts,  have 
withheld  the  interesting  letter  of  W.  R. 
Hayes,*  from  Barbadoes,  although  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  a  colonization 
paper,  had  stated  that  Hayes'  testimony  could 
be  t'ully  relied  on.  The  National  Gazette,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  applied  to,  to  publish 
this  letter,  and  its  publishers  have  absolutely 
refused  to  do  so,  either  with  or  without  pay 
ment  for  its  insertion.  How  can  the  readers 
of  such  a  paper  know  the  true  state  of  things' 
It  is  a  question,  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  abolitionists,  how  far  they  are  assist, 
ing  in  riveting  the  chains  of  slavery,  by 
lending  their  countenance  and  patronage  tc 
newspapers,  which,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
will  publish  the  distorted  accounts  on  one  side 
of  the  question,  but  will  not  publish  the  truth 
on  the  other  side,  even  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 
After  all  these  efforts  at  concealment,  the 
public  will  soon  be  enlightened  ;  for  even  the 
Jamaica  papers,  which  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  speculators,  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
statements  of  facts,  render  their  complaints 
ridiculous.  The  most  enormous  grievance 
which  they  have  been  able  to  state,  is,  that 
on  some  few  plantations,  whose  owners  had 
refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  colour  to  engage  them  by  the  sea- 
son at  2s.  6d.  Jamaica  currency,  or  35^  cents 
a  day,  taking  out  of  even  that  sum  an  enor- 
mous charge  for  the  rent  of  their  hovels — on 
such  plantations,  when  the  gathering  of  the 
sugar  crop  came  on,  which  is  the  most  severe 
farming  work  known,  the  coloured  people, 
with  a  sagacity  which  does  them  credit,  re- 
fused to  work  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  at  a  less  price  than  five  shillings,  or  71 
cents  a  day.  When  it  is  considered,  that  a 
dollar  a  day,  in  hay  or  harvest  time,  is  a 
common  price  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
labour  in  our  northern  states,  the  claim  to  71 
cents  for  16  hours  of  more  severe  labour,  will 
not  appear  at  all  unreasonable  on  the  part  of 
the  Jamaica  freedmen,  especially  as  it  was 
made  of  persons  who  would  not  employ  them 
regularly,  at  moderate  wages,  and  who  must 
of  necessity  have  them,  in  the  cropping  of 
the  cane,  and  the  boiling  of  the  sugar. 

A  statement  contained  in  one  of  the  letters 
published  in  this  number  of  our  paper,  con- 
cerning a  plantation  ia  Jamaica,  where  the 
crop  of  sugar  is  increased  twenty-five  hogs- 
heads this  year  and  is  expected  to  be  doubled 
in  1840  from  what  it  was  in  1837,  shows  the 
real  advantages  of  emancipation,  to  those 
planters  who  are  not  induced,  by  schemes  of 
speculation,  nor  by  the  remains  of  the  arbi- 
trary disposition  which  slaveholding  fosters, 
to  treat  their  labourers  with  illiberality. 

  E. 

Later  and  still  better  from  the  West  Indies^ 
We  take  from  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  a  colonization  paper,  the  following 
letter,  which  confirms  and  strengthens  the 
previous  favourable  news  of  the  workings  of 
immediate  and  absolute  emancipation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  call  which  the  planters  from 

*  Inserted  in  "  The  Friend,"  23d  ult. 


the  West  Indies  made  upon  Messrs.  Calhoun 
and  Clay  was  subsequent  to  the  speech  of  the 
latter.  Had  it  occurred  before,  it  might  per- 
haps have  mitigated  his  denunciations  of  abo- 
lition. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  merchant  of  this  city. 

New  Haven,  Feb.  21st,  1839. 

Sir — If  the  following  statement  confirma- 
tory of  the  facts  stated  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  from  Barbadoes,  published  a  few  dayi 
since,  may  in  any  way  subserve  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 
It  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  seni( 
partner  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  shipping 
houses  in  this  city  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  trade. 

A  Mr.  Jackson,  a  planter  from  St.  Vincents, 
has  been  in  this  city  within  a  few  days,  and 
says  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on 
that  island  works  extremely  well ;  and  that 
his  plantation  produces  more,  and  yields  a 
larger  profit  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 
The  emancipated  slaves  now  do  in  eight 
hours  what  was  before  considered  a  two  days' 
task,  and  he  pays  the  labourers  a  dollar  a 
day. 

Mr.  Jackson  farther  states  that  he,  and  a 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Trinidad,  with  another  gentle- 
man from  the  same  islands,  have  been  to 
Washington,  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Clay,  to  endeavour  to  concert  some 
plan  to  get  coloured  labourers  from  this  coun- 
try to  emigrate  to  those  islands,  as  there  is  a 
great  want  of  hands.  They  offer  one  dollar 
a  day  for  every  able  bodied  hand.  The  gen- 
tlemen at  Washington  were  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  tlius  disposing  of  the  free  blacks  at 
the  South,  and  would  encourage  their  efforts 
to  induce  that  class  of  the  coloured  people  to 
emigrate.  Mr.  Calhoun  remarking  that  it 
was  the  most  feasible  plan  of  colonizing  the 
free  blacks  that  had  ever  been  suggested. 

This  is  the  amount  of  my  information,  and 
comes  in  so  direct  a  channel  as  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  its  correctness.  What  our 
southern  champions  of  slavery  will  now  say 
to  this  direct  testimony  from  their  brother 
planters  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  practica- 
bility and  safety  of  immediate  emancipation, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Truly  yours, 

Amos  Townsend,  Jk. 


Good  Conduct  of  the  West  India  Slaves. 

Messrs.  Editors, — From  Capt.  Hodgson's 
new  work,  just  received  from  London,  enti- 
tled "  Truths  from  the  West  Indies,"  I  ex- 
tract the  following : 

"  While  every  thing  around  him  (the  slave) 
was  violence  and  excitement ;  hearing  him- 
self at  all  moments  stigmatised  as  the  vilest 
of  the  vile  ;  exposed  to  the  most  capricious 
and  most  brutal  treatment ;  marked  out  as 
the  object  for  future  slaughter,  might  not 
some  little  ebullition  of  the  human  passions 
have  been  pardoned?  Thank  God,  he  gave 
no  handle  to  his  tyrants ;  all  remained  tran- 
quil ;  nought  occurred  at  which  the  friends 
of  the  negro  need  sigh.  Tens,  yea,  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  human  beings  were  cooped  up, 
panting  for  the  blessed  boon  vouchsated  to 
them  in  prospective  by  England ;  but  they 
waited  with  a  patience  more  than  human  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  And  these 
were  savages !  Alas  for  the  misapplication  of 
terms!  All  this  opposition  to  emancipation, 
it  is  true,  envenomed  still  more  deeply  the 
feelings  of  the  colonists  against  their  slaves, 
but  signally  failed  in  goading  these  poor  peo- 
ple into  a  display  of  impatience  or  irritation 
(the  great  wish  of  the  planters,)  and  which 
would  have  afforded  a  corroboration  of  their 
assertions  as  to  the  awful  position  in  which 
the  mad  scheme  of  freeing  the  blacks  had 
placed  them." — Coloured  American. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  GIDDINGS,  (OF  OHIO.) 
Wednesday,  Febkuaky  13,  1839, 
Upon  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac. 
Mr.  Giddings  said  :  Having  moved  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  assign  to  the  house  my  reasons  for 
the  motion.  Before  I  enter  upon  those  rea- 
sons, I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  house  that  the 
motion  arises  frony  no  feeling  of  hostility  to 
this  district.  No,  sir,  so  far  from  feelings  of 
that  description,  I  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, deal  liberally  from  the  funds  of 
the  nation  to  improve,  beautify,  and  adorn 
this  city,  and  render  it  worthy  of  the  nation. 
I  say,  sir,  under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
would  go  as  far  in  this  respect  as  he  who  now 
goes  furthest.  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
after  much  reflection  and  much  thought  upon 
the  subject,  that  it  is  my  duty,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  to  oppose  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are 
not  requisite  for  continuing  the  operations  of 
government  with  convenience  to  the  nation. 
I  would  be  understood,  sir,  as  saying  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  we 
should  have  in  view,  while  making  these  ap- 
propriations, the  possible,  and  perhaps  1  ought 
to  say  the  probable,  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  some  free  state.  The  conclu- 
sions to  which  I  have  arrived  are,  that  its 
permanent  continuance  here  is  doubtful.  It 
is  this  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  city 
as  the  seat  of  government  which  has  led  me 
to  think  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  would  not  be  a  judicious 
expenditure.  If  the  government  of  these 
United  States  shall  be  removed  to  a  distant 
state,  the  proposed  bridge  cannot  be  consi- 
dered of  much  national  importance,  and  of 
course  the  money  would  be,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, lost. 

But,  sir,  I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  seat  of  government  will  be  re- 
moved. It  is  known,  sir,  that  the  slave  trade, 
in  its  worst  and  most  abhorrent  forms,  is  car- 
ried on  here  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Mr.  Glascock  called  Mr.  Giddings  to  order. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Rencher,  of  North 
Carolina,)  decided  that  Mr.  G.  was  assigning 
his  reasons  why  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass, 
and  was  in  order. 
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Mr.  Giddings  resumed.  When  interrupted, 
3Ir.  Cliuirtnan,  I  was  saying  tiiat  the  slave 
trade  was  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent. 
We  are  told  by  some  honourable  gentlemen, 
that  the  subject  of  its  continuance  cannot  be 
discussed  in  this  house ;  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  follow  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  any  interference  with  this  traffic 
on  the  part  of  congress.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  northern 
men,  who  have,  from  their  infancy,  been  bred 
up  in  the  love  of  liberty,  where  every  precept 
impressed  upon  their  youthful  minds,  every 
principle  of  their  maturer  years,  has  habitu- 
ated them  to  think  of  the  slave  trade  with 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  to  contemplate  it  as 
only  existing  among  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations,  to  look  upon  it  with  horror — I  say, 
sir,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  such  men  can 
never  consent  to  continue  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  slave  mar- 
ket. I  say  it  distinctly  to  the  committee,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  world,  that  northern 
men  will  not  consent  to  a  continuance  of  our 
national  councils,  where  their  ears  are  assailed, 
while  coming  to  the  capitol,  with  the  voice  of 
the  auctioneer,  publicly  proclaiming  the  sale 
of  human,  of  intelligent  beings. 

[Several  gentlemen  here  called  Mr,  Gid- 
dings to  order.  The  chair,  however,  decided 
that  Mr.  G.  was  in  order. J 

Mr.  Giddings  resumed.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  cool  and  impartial  deci- 
sion of  the  question  of  order.  I  will  remark 
that  I  was  assigning  my  oicn  reasons,  and  not 
those  of  any  other  gentleman.  I  say,  sir, 
distinctly,  that  I  have  not  commenced  these 
remarks  with  feelings  of  unkindness  to  any 
man,  or  to  any  part  of  this  nation.  I  have 
been  induced  to  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, from  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  jus- 
tice, which  I  think  is  due  to  the  district  that 
I  represent,  and  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
northern  states.  They,  sir,  feeling  an  honest 
abhorrence  of  the  slave  trade,  have  sent  in 
their  petitions  against  it.  I  have  myself  pre- 
sented the  petitions  of  many  thousands  of 
northern  freemen  on  this  subject ;  but  their 
petitions  have  been  disregarded,  and  the  voice 
of  those  American  citizens  in  favour  of  liberty 
has  been  silenced.  Their  representative,  sent 
here  with  authority  to  act  for  them,  to  speak 
their  views,  to  express  their  wishes,  has  been 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  sort  of  legislative 
"  strait-jacket,"  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
this  slave  trade  is  concerned,  and  his  lips 
have  been  hermetically  sealed,  to  prevent  him 
from  a  declaration  of  their  views  and  demand- 
ing their  rights.  Sir,  in  an  under  tone  upon 
this  floor,  I  have  heard  gentlemen,  honourable 
gentlemen,  say  that  those  citizens  who  have 
thus  petitioned  this  house,  should  be  hanged, 
if  found  in  southern  states.  I  pass  by  such 
remarks;  they  were  made  under  feelings  of 
excitement,  and  were  not  the  real  sentiments 
of  their  authors.  But,  sir,  while  the  voices 
of  northern  freemen  are  silenced  upon  this 
floor,  and  their  representatives  here  are  not 
permitted  to  declare  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  sent  them,  we  are  called  on  to  make 
heavy  appropriations  of  their  money  for  the 
benefit  of  this  district.    Many  thousands  of 


our  people  have  endeavoured  to  express  to 
this  house  their  views  of  the  slave  trade,  as 
carried  on  here.  We  refuse  to  hear  them — 
we  treat  their  petitions  with  contempt;  but, 
in  answer,  say,  "  Your  money  shall  be  taken 
for  the  improvement  of  this  city,  although  it 
be  a  slave  market ;  we  will  not  hear  your  ob- 
jections to  the  slave  trade,  but  we  will  tax 
you  to  build  a  slave  mai-lcet."  This,  sir,  is 
wrong — it  is  palpably  wrong. 

But,  sir,  I  was  saying  that  the  appropria- 
tion was  for  the  benefit  of  this  district  princi- 
pally. It  is  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  district ;  and  what  is  their  lan- 
guage to  those  whose  funds  are  now  sought 
to  be  thus  appropriated?  The  language  of  the 
people  of  this  district  is  expressed  in  their 
memorials  lately  presented  in  both  houses  of 
congress.  In  those  memorials  the  free  and 
independent  citizens  who  petition  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  slave  trade  of  this  district  are 
termed  "  a  band  of  fanatics."  Their  pe- 
titions are  termed  "  seditious  memorials." 
Their  efforts  to  stop  the  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous practice  of  selling  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  termed  "foul  and  unnatural," 
and  congress  is  prayed  not  only  to  refuse  a 
reading  or  reference  of  these  petitions,  but 
we  are  requested  not  to  receive  such  peti- 
tions. This,  sir,  is  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  district  towards  those  whom  I  am 
proud  to  represent;  whose  sentiments  on  this 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  I  openly  and  un- 
equivocally avow.  I,  sir,  have  been  honour- 
ed with  the  high  trust  of  representing  the 
people  thus  stigmatised.  But,  sir,  I  would 
deem  myself  unworthy  of  that  trust,  if  I  per- 
mitted this  language  to  pass  unnoticed.  Hon- 
ourable gentlemen  have  presented  the  memo- 
rials of  the  people  here,  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  have  advocated  the  principles, 
repealed  and  enlarged  upon  the  language  used. 
Sir,  under  all  this  abuse,  I  am  asked  now  to 
contribute,  from  the  funds  of  the  people  thus 
abused,  to  the  improvements  of  this  city,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  thus  assail  their 
motives  and  stigmatise  their  acts.  I  object 
to  the  appropriation  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  protest  against  it,  and  I  repeat 
that  while  this  state  of  things  remains,  I  shall 
be  opposed  to  all  appropriations  in  this  dis- 
trict, not  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  go- 
vernment. I  take  my  stand  here.  I  now 
avow  my  firm  determination  to  give  my  vote 
for  no  further  appropriations  for  this  district, 
until  the  voice  of  these  petitioners  be  heard 
and  acted  upon,  and  their  prayers  granted  or 
refused.  I  say  no  appropriations  except  such 
as  are  really  necessary  for  the  comfortable 
continuance  of  the  government, 

I  wish  to  be  understood  and  not  misrepre- 
sented. It  is  the  slave  trade  to  which  I  now 
allude.  Not  to  slavery  ;  that  is  another  sub- 
ject. On  that  I  may,  at  some  other  time, 
give  my  views;  but  let  no  man  accuse  me  of 
now  saying  any  thing  in  regard  to  his  right 
of  holding  his  fellow  man  as  property,  or  of 
interfering  at  this  time  in  regard  to  it.  What 
I  have  said,  and  what  I  now  intend  to  say  at 
present,  will  relate  to  nothing  beyond  the 
slave  trade.  I  intend  to  disarm  my  oppo- 
nents of  all  eavil  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 


tional right,  or  to  the  power  of  congress  over 
the  subject. 

I  am  aware  of  the  feeling  which  gentlemen 
have  on  this  subject,  and  I  assure  them  of 
my  intention  to  say  nothing  ofl^ensive  to  them, 
further  than  duty  requires.  I  hope  that, 
whoever  shall  become  excited,  I  may  speak 
and  act  from  the  conviction  of  sober  judg- 
ment. 

I  once  alluded  to  the  statements  of  honour- 
able gentlemen,  that  we  cannot  interfere  with 
the  slave  trade  in  this  district  without  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  These  threats,  sir,  I 
beg  leave  to  say,  I  disregard.  I  will  not 
condescend  to  argue  the  question  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  for  such  reasons,  I  will 
leave  that  question  to  be  discussed  by  those 
who  deem  the  slave  trade  in  this  district  more 
important  than  a  continuance  of  the  Union. 
But  should  a  dissolution  take  place,  the  ap- 
propriation would  surely  be  of  little  import- 
ance. 

I,  sir,  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  on  the 
beautiful  avenue,  in  front  of  the  capitol,  mem- 
bers of  congress,  during  this  session,  have 
heard  the  harsh  voice  of  an  inhuman  auc- 
tioneer publicly  selling  human  beings,  while 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  capitol.  They 
have,  also,  been  compelled  to  turn  aside  from 
their  path  to  permit  a  coffle  of  slaves,  males 
and  females,  chained  to  each  other  by  their 
necks,  to  pass  on  their  way  to  this  national 
slave  market. 

[Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  called  Mr. 
Giddings  to  order.  The  chair  decided  Mr.  G. 
to  be  in  order,  and  desired  him  to  proceed. 
Mr.  Williams  appealed,  but  afterwards  with- 
drew his  appeal,  and  the  chair  desired  Mr. 
G.  to  proceed.] 

Mr.  Giddings  resumed.  I  say,  sir,  these 
things  are  abhorrent  to  northern  men,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  not  be  endured  by  them.  I, 
for  one,  will  never  consent  to  hold  our  national 
councils  where  we  cannot  look  out  of  our  win- 
dows, without  the  liability  of  having  our  feel- 
ings wounded  by  seeing  our  fellow  beings, 
men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately 
chained  by  the  neck,  and  driven  by  the  capi- 
tol. My  feelings  and  my  principles  forbid  it. 
The  early  impressions  of  my  childhood  were 
opposed  to  it.  From  my  earliest  recollection 
I  was  taught  to  regard  it  with  horror.  I  then 
supposed  it  only  existed  among  barbarous, 
among  savage  nations. 

Mr.  Howard  again  called  Mr.  G.  to  order. 

The  chair  called  on  Mr.  Howard  to  reduce 
his  point  of  order  to  writing.  From  this  de- 
cision Mr.  H.  appealed,  and  the  proceedings 
resulted  in  refusing  Mr.  G.  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  remarks. 


A  good  example. — "  As  the  impression  ge- 
nerally  prevails,  that  most  steamboat  disasters 
have  their  origin  in  the  excessive  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  the  owners  have  concluded  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  a  bar." 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  advertisement 
of  J.  &  R.  Yeatman  &  Co.  concerning  the 
steamboat  John  Randolph,  which  will  ply  be- 
tween Nashville  and  New  Orleans  during  the 
boating  season. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FAITH  OF  FRIENDS- 

On  the  Ditiniftf  and  Offices  of  ovr  Lord  and 
Sariour  Jesus  Christ. 

.ions  FIELD. 

Ill  an  oss;\v,  entitled  "  A  Testimony  to 
Christ,  his  Sacrilice  and  Ordinances,  &;c."  I 
find  the  toUowing  sentiments,  viz. — 

"  And  I  do  assure  thee  [reader]  the  Qua- 
kers preach  and  expect  salvation  by  no  other 
Christ,  than  he  that  the  prophets  prophesied 
of,  who  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  tasted 
death  for  every  man,  and  is  that  one  oftering 
that  perfects  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified, 
by  whose  stripes  they  are  healed,  and  by 
whose  merits,  through  fiiith  in  and  obedience 
to  him,  they  are  saved." — Preface  p.  2. 

"  First,  The  Quakers  own  Christ.  Although 
F.  E.  [an  opponent]  saith,  the  Quakers  do 
deny  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  both  God  and 
man,  and  they  preach  up  the  Light  within 
all  men,  to  be  the  Jesus,  the  Christ  and  none 
other,  therefore  the  Quakers  preach  up  an- 
other Jesus  Christ. 

"  Ans.  This  is  false  ;  for  the  Quakers  own 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  Christ  is  both 
God  and  man,  according  to  the  Scriptures : 
And  they  preach  up  no  other  Christ  than  he 
that  Micah  prophesied,  c.  v.  2.  saying.  Thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little 
amongst  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of 
thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting  :  Who  was 
born  of  the  virgin.  Matt.  i.  18.  24.  Of  whom 
John  writes,  that  he  was  the  Word  that  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God :  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God  :  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made  :  in  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  John  i. 
1—4.  That  was  the  true  Light  which  light- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
See  also  v.  14.  The  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us;  and  John  viii.  12. 
Christ  said,  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.' 
This  and  no  other  is  the  Jesus  Christ  they 
preach,  that  men  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believ- 
ing, they  might  have  life  through  his  name, 
John  XX.  31." 

To  the  charge  that  the  Quakers  preach  up 
another  Jesus  crucified  in  all  men,  he  says — 

"  This  also  is  false  ;  for  they  preach  up  no 
other  than  he  that  the  Scriptures  bear  testi- 
mony unto,  that  witnessed  a  good  confession 
before  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  and  rose 
the  third  day,  and  appeared  to  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection,  and  said  to  them,  all 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  And  this  is  he  they 
own,  who  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smell- 
ing savour,  Eph.  v.  2." — p,  2. — 1697. 

John  Field,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Some 
Observations  upon  the  remarks  on  the  people 
called  Quakers,"  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  they  believe  as  the  Saviour,  Redeemer, 
&c.  says — 

"  It  is  that  Jesus  that  was  born  of  the  vir- 


gin Mary  and  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, who  about  1700  years  past,  appeared 
in  the  world,  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
wrought  wonderful  miracles,  preached  excel- 
lent doctrine,  underwent  a  great  agony,  died 
for  our  sins,  rose  again  for  our  justification, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  there  the 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted and  power  given,  and  who  declared 
himself  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  was  be- 
fore the  world  began,  and  exhorted  to  believe 
in  the  Light,  and  is  as  truly  now  in  the  true 
believers,  as  he  was  of  old  ;  yea,  in  all,  ex- 
cept they  are  reprobates.  And  the  same 
Jesus  Christ,  they  firmly  believe,  shall  him- 
self descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the  trump 
of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first. 
And  they  own  and  believe  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust." — 
p.  12.— 1700. 

RICHARD  ASHBY,  JOHN  FIDDEMAN,  AND  JOHN 
CADE. 

From  an  essay,  written  by  these  Friends, 
entitled  "  A  Tender  Salutation  of  Love,"  &c. 
the  following  is  extracted.  After  speaking  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  men 
to  see,  and  to  bewail,  their  sinful  and  undone 
condition,  they  say  : — 

"  Thus  men  being  sensible  of  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  sin,  they  will  mourn  and 
look  unto  the  Lord  in  much  sorrow,  and  con- 
fess, against  thee  only  have  I  sinned  ;  and 
these  know  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion to  be  poured  upon  them,  and  they  look 
upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
mourn  for  him.  And  it  is  thus  the  precious 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  grace  take  place  in  the 
heart;  and  the  inward  eye  is  opened  to  look 
upon  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who,  in  the 
unspeakable  love  of  God  the  Father,  came 
into  the  world  and  suffered  and  died  for  sin- 
ners. Oh !  here  they  will  look  upon  the 
Lamb  of  God  and  mourn,  because,  as  the 
prophet  saith,  surely  he,  Christ,  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we 
did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted  ;  but  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  Oh  ! 
come,  ye  that  are  wounded,  come  to  Christ 
the  Lamb  of  God  ;  his  healing  virtue  is  as 
efficacious  as  ever  it  was,  and  the  love  of  God 
the  Father  is  as  large  as  ever  it  was,  and  the 
love  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  ever  it  was ;  he 
that  comes  unto  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast 
off."— p.  5. 

THOMAS  ELtWOOD. 

Alluding  to  George  Keith  having  once  been 
in  membership  with  Friends,  he  says — 

"  Yet  he  himself  well  knows,  that  neither 
he,  nor  William  Penn,  nor  any  of  the  Quakers, 
ever  were  Deists;  ever  did  deny,  disown,  or 
disbelieve,  the  coming,  incarnation,  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  as  man,  outwardly  in  the 
flesh,  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  media- 
torship;  and  he  himself  has  undesignedly  ac- 
quitted William  Penn  from  his  present  charge 
of  Deism,  by  a  story  he  told  in  his  first  nar- 


rative, p.  38.  That  upon  some  urging  him  to 
give  an  instance  of  one  English  Quaker,  that 
he  ever  heard  pray  to  Christ ;  William  Penn 
being  present,  said,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
a  Quaker,  and  I  own,  I  have  oft  prayed  to 
Christ  Jesus,  even  him  that  was  crucified. 
This,  he  says,  was  in  the  year  1678,  which 
was  five  years  after  the  publishing  of  that 
book,  [viz.  William  Penn's  Discourse  of  the 
General  Rule  of  faith  and  life,]  from  which 
he  attempts  to  prove  him  a  Deist ;  that  is,  a 
denier  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  that  was 
crucified." — Journal,  p.  451. 

JOSEPH  WYETH, 

In  the  "  Switch  for  the  Snake,"  makes 
these  observations,  viz. — 

"The  Quakers  dispute  against  these,  viz. 
the  outward  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  place  the  merit  and  sr.tisfaction,  in  the 
allegorical  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  light 
within,  inwardly  shed,"  &c. 

"  This  assertion  of  the  Snake,  is  not  alle- 
gorically,  but  literally  a  lie;  for  we  acknow- 
ledge the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  to  his 
Father,  but  we  do  deny  that  groundless  and 
dangerous  notion,  of  his  having  paid,  and  his 
Father  exacted,  that  strict  and  rigorous  satis- 
faction, by  undergoing  the  self-same  punish- 
ment and  pains  that  the  damned  suffer  in  hell. 

"  We  own  the  merit  of  his  outward  death 
and  sufferings,  but  dispute  against  the  misap- 
plication of  that  merit,  to  ungodly  men,  con- 
tinuing impenitently  in  their  sins. 

"  We  own  and  believe,  that  men,  by  con- 
tinuing impenitently  in  their  sins,  do  press, 
as  with  sheaves,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  such, 
their  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  do  grieve 
the  good  Spirit  of  God,  which  he  hath  shed 
abroad  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  in  order  to 
their  regeneration.  But  have  never  said  or 
believed,  that  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ 
to  the  Father,  and  the  merit  thereof,  consisted 
in  any  allegorical  suffering  and  blood  of  the 
Light  within,  inwardly  shed. 

"  We  own  and  believe,  that  men,  through 
obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  may  come 
to  have  their  consciences  sprinkled  from  dead 
works,  to  serve  the  living  God ;  and  may, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
be  made  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  have 
never  placed,  or  believed  the  possibility  there- 
of, did  consist  in  such  allegorical  death  and 
sufferings,  as  the  Snake  does  insinuate  against 
us ;  no  more  than  the  apostle,  in  these  and 
other  places  of  Holy  Writ,  where  he  directs 
men  to  the  Word,  Christ,  in  them,  can  be 
supposed  to  undervalue  the  outward  death 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
place  the  satisfaction  he  made  to  the  Father, 
and  the  merit  of  it,  to  consist  in  these  his 
spiritual  appearances,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  hearts  of  men." — Svvitch,  p.  7,  8. — 1099. 

"  According  to  what  has  been  already 
spoken  in  the  foregoing  sections,  occasionally, 
concerning  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of 
Christ,  I  do  here  of  set  purpose  declare  it  as 
a  truth,  which  now  is,  and  always  hath  been, 
since  we  were  a  people,  believed  and  declared 
by  us:  That  the  Word  which  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God,  by  which  all  things  were 
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made,  did,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according 
to  tlie  appointment  of  the  Father,  take  flesh, 
and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that 
in  thai  body  of  flesh  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelt  bodily.  Thus,  in  the  largeness  of 
the  expression,  and  sense  of  Scripture,  we  do 
truly  and  sincerely  own,  according  to  John  i. 
14.  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  &c.  dwelt 
on  the  earth,  and  took  on  him,  not  the  nature 
of  angels;  not  any  aerial  or  fantastical  body; 
but  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David ;  and 
this  he  did  for  the  same  reason  and  behoof 
mentioned  by  the  apostle,  Heb.  ii.  17,  18. 
Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoveth  him  to 
be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might 
be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that 
he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is 
able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.  For 
which  infinite  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  being 
both  the  Saviour  and  Reconciler  of  men  to 
God,  through  himself,  we  sincerely  say  with 
the  apostle,  Heb.  iii.  3.  For  this  man  was 
counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses, 
inasmuch  as  he  who  hath  builded  the  house 
hath  more  honour  than  the  house." — p.  191. 

"  In  the  section  immediately  foregoing,  the 
divinity  and  incarnation  of  Christ  are  largely 
treated  of,  and  I  have  therein  shown  that  we 
own  and  believe  both,  as  declared  fully  and 
truly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  also  that 
our  books,  rescued  from  the  perversions  of 
this  our  adversary,  do  speak  according  to 
that  acknowledged  rule.  It  remains,  that  in 
this  I  now  show  that  we  have  always  owned, 
in  like  scriptural  sense,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in 
life,  doctrine,  and  death,  did  fulfil  his  Father's 
will,  and  did  offer  up  himself  a  most  satisfac- 
tory sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  in  op- 
position to  the  false  insinuations  of  the  Snake 
herein,  who  says,  herein  the  Quakers  are 
direct  Socinians,  for  they  positively  deny  the 
satisfaction. 

"  Under  which  cloudy  charge  he  insinuates 
as  if  we  did  deny  what  the  Scriptures  do  de- 
clare herein  ;  which  is  false :  and  he  might 
with  equal  sincerity  have  said,  the  Church  of 
England  do  deny  the  satisfaction.  For  to 
come  nearer,  the  satisfaction  which  is  posi- 
tively denied  by  us,  is  as  positively  denied  by 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is  that  rigid 
and  strict  notion  of  satisfaction  which  some 
had  doctrinally  but  unscripturally  laid  down, 
in  the  terms  following,  viz.  '  That  man  having 
transgressed  the  righteous  law  of  God,  and  so 
exposed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  wrath,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  for  God  to  remit  or  for- 
give, without  a  plenary  satisfaction ;  and  that 
there  was  no  other  way  by  which  God  could 
obtain  satisfaction,  or  save  men,  than  by  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  infinite  wrath  and  ven- 
geance on  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in 
the  trinity,  who,  for  sins  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  hath  wholly  borne  and  paid  it  to  the 
offended  infinite  justice  of  his  Father.' 

"  This,  reader,  is  the  satisfaction,  or  strict 
and  rigid  notion  of  it  which  we  do  deny,  and 
which  William  Penn,  as  quoted  by  the  Snake, 
p.  154,  does  totally  exclude,  as  anon  I  shall 
have  occasion  more  largely  to  show.  But 
that  we  do  from  hence  deny  the  satisfaction 


which  Christ  did  make,  and  which  the  Father 
did  accept,  as  mentioned  and  declared  in  Holy 
Writ,  is  very  false.  For  we  do  believe  that 
as  our  Saviour  does  declare,  John  x.  18,  '  No 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  (speaking  of  his  life,) 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father.'  I  say,  we  do  believe  that  as  Christ 
had  this  commandment  and  power  from  the 
Father,  so  by  his  pure,  divine,  free  and  volun- 
tary resignation,  '  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt,'  Malt.  xxvi.  42  ;  he  did  thereby  endear 
the  Father's  love  unto  him,  as  himself  de- 
clares, verse  17,  Therefore  doth  my  Father 
love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life.  And 
this,  his  free,  and  unconstrained,  voluntary 
offering  of  himself  as  a  ransom  for  all,  did 
include  his  agony  on  the  mount,  and  his 
agony  on  the  cross;  in  fine,  it  includes  all  his 
sufferings,  both  inward  and  outward,  whereby 
he  became  a  complete,  perfect,  and  satisfac- 
tory sacrifice,  and  as  such  was  accepted  of 
the  Father.  This  briefly,  but  truly,  and  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  is  a  short  account  of  the 
satisfaction  which  we  do  positively  own ;  as 
the  former  is  an  account  of  the  satisfaction 
which  we  do  positively  deny." — p.  230,  231, 
232. 


LETTERS  FROM  JAMAICA. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Emancipator  con- 
tains a  set  of  letters  of  late  date  from  Jamaica. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  we  give  below  a  selection  from 
them,  sufficient,  as  being  the  testimony  of 
unbiased  and  honest  witnesses,  to  counteract 
the  statements  of  interested  managers  and  a 
venal  press. 

EXTKACTS    FROM   LETTERS    OF    BAPTIST  MIS- 
SIONARIES. 

Respecting  the  working  of  the  people  as 
free  labourers,  they  have  manifested  every 
disposition  in  this  parish.  On  every  property 
connected  with  my  church,  they  turned  out 
on  Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  and  continued 
to  labour  until  forbidden  by  their  employers, 
because  they  would  not  accede  to  their  terms, 
which  would  have  made  their  condition  worse 
than  when  the  people  were  apprentices.  At 
the  present,  all  are  at  work,  and  working 
well ;  but,  from  the  determination  mani- 
fested by  some  of  the  attorneys  and  managers 
to  thwart  and  embarrass  the  new  system  as 
much  as  possible,  I  fear  that  on  the  first  of 
November  they  will  attempt  to  raise  new 
difficulties.  The  terms  in  this  parish  are 
generally  one  and  eight  pence  per  diem  for 
cleaning  three  hundred  cane  roots,  or  work- 
ing nine  hours ;  house,  and  grounds,  and 
medical  attendance,  free  of  charge.  Ser- 
vants, 81.  101.  121.  14Z.  and  161.  per  annum, 
according  to  age  and  abilities.  Trades,  from 
16Z.  to  251.  per  annum,  with  house  and 
grounds.  Head  people,  from  181.  to  30Z.  per 
annum.  On  one  estate,  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  this  place,  the  people  agreed  to 
work  by  job,  to  clean  canes  at  2O5.  per  acre ; 
dig  cane  holes  at  16  dollars  per  acre  ;  and 
the  manager  has  frequently  told  me  that  the 


people  are  working  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Whereas,  during  the  apprentice- 
ship he  could  never  turn  out  20  in  the  cane 
piece,  they  now  turn  out  40  upon  an  average. 
During  the  apprenticeship  system,  he  could 
never  get  more  than  five  acres  cleaned  per 
week  ;  now  they  clean  14  and  15  in  the  four 
days.  He  assures  me  that  he  will  increase 
the  present  crop  25  hhds.,  and  double  last 
year's  crop,  in  1840.  In  Westmoreland,  the 
people  are  generally  working  for  2s.  6d.  per 
diem,  but  they  pay  back  lOd.  per  diem,  first 
gang;  7^d.  the  second  gang;  and  5d.  the  third 
gang,  for  house  and  grounds,  so  that  husband, 
wife,  and  children,  pay  rent  for  their  house 
(as  they  call  it)  and  provision  grounds.  The 
hue  and  cry  raised  against  the  people  has 
been  most  malicious,  base,  and  undeserved. 
All  will  be  well  if  the  masters  do  not  give  too 
much  opposition,  and  if  they  will  but  manage 
fairly.  On  every  estate  where  there  is  a  good 
manager,  every  thing  is  prospering. 

(Signed)      Thomas  Burchell. 
Mount  Carey,  Parish  of  St.  James,  i 

Oct.  29,  1838.  ( 

As  to  the  working  of  the  free  system,  I 
can  only  say  that  the  people  are  working  in 
every  instance  in  which  they  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  so.  The  greater  part 
are  working  at  Is.  8d,  per  day,  house  and 
grounds  free,  or  at  job  work,  where  they 
commonly  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  4d.  per 
day  of  8  or  9  hours ;  but  I  will  tell  you  more 
on  all  the  foregoing  subjects  when  I  see  you. 
(Signed)     Thomas  T.  Abbott. 

St.  Ann's  Bay,  Nov.  6,  1838. 

Every  where  the  people  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  for  moderate  wages,  say 
2s.  6d.  per  day,  out  of  which  they  pay  back 
lOd.  per  day  for  house  and  grounds,  leaving 
only  Is.  8d.,  out  of  which  they  have  to  pro- 
vide clothing,  education  for  their  children, 
doctor  for  their  families,  and  those  little  extra 
comforts  which  their  improved  condition  na- 
turally leads  them  to  expect.  In  most  places, 
this  sum  has  been  agreed  to,  but  in  a  few  it 
has  been  refused.  The  people  have,  how- 
ever, suffered  dreadfully  from  a  systematic 
course  of  vexatious  oppression  on  the  part  of 
their  masters.  Victims  have  been  selected 
and  discharged  from  the  properties ;  their 
stock  carried  to  the  pound  ;  their  wages  with- 
held on  the  slightest  occasions,  and  when  they 
have  summoned  their  masters,  a  plea  has  been 
urged  in  defence,  that  they  were  not  ordered 
to  do  the  work,  and  this,  weak  and  dishonest 
as  it  was,  has  been  admitted  by  a  corrupt 
magistracy  as  valid,  and  the  people  thus  de- 
prived of  their  earnings,  as  well  as  charged 
with  the  cost  of  the  suit.  Much  remains  to 
be  done.  A  responsible  magistracy  must  be 
appointed  as  sole  arbitrators  between  masters 
and  servants,  and  equal  laws  enacted  for  all 
classes. 

I  heard  yesterday,  that  on  two  estates  the 
people  had,  on  November  the  first,  been  re- 
quested to  sign  their  hands  to  a  paper,  bind- 
ing themselves  for  twelve  months,  to  work 
for  Is.  8d.  per  day,  out  of  which  they  were 
to  pay  Is.  3d.  for  house  and  grounds,  leaving 
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only  5rf.  a  day  for  iheir  labour.  This  was 
too  bad,  and  consequently  repelled  by  the 
people. 

(Signed)       Samuel  Oughton. 
Seneca,  Hanover,  Nov.  6, 1S38. 

You  remember  my  deacon,  James  Finlay- 
son  ?  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  abolitionists  I 
know.  At  a  school-meeting  we  had  a  few 
weeks  since,  he  made  a  noble  speech.  Bro- 
ther Knibb  took  it  down ;  and  I  think  if  sent 
to  America,  it  would  cheer  the  hearts  of  some 
of  the  good  men  there,  to  know  what  are 
the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  an  emanci- 
pated slave. 

Saturday  was  a  very  unfavourable  day,  on 
account  of  the  heavj^  rains,  but  we  had  more 
than  two  thousand  people,  including  Sabbath 
school  children,  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  enlargement  to  our  chapel. 
Brethren  Knibb,  Abbott,  and  Dexter,  with 
brother  Hornby,  Wesleyan  missionary,  were 
present.  The  service  was  an  interesting  one, 
and  on  the  following  Sabbath  I  baptised  fifty- 
five  persons.  Brother  Abbott  spent  the  Sab- 
bath with  us,  and  also  brother  Dexter,  who 
was  detained  by  the  heavy  rain.  On  the 
whole,  this  was  a  profitable  day. 

(Signed)       John  Ciark. 
Brown's  Town,  St.  Ann's,  Nov.  6,  1838. 

My  dear  Brother  Leavitt, — The  preceding 
extracts  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  in  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  we  love  to  labour.  I  have 
little  to  add  respecting  the  state  of  things  in 
this,  or  in  the  parish  of  St.  John.  We  have 
not  got  overseers  and  attorneys  to  change 
generally  with  the  times,  and  so  cannot  ex- 
pect all  will  come  round  to  general  satisfac- 
tion in  a  day  ;  but  there  can  be  no  going 
back  to  the  old  system  of  savage  slavery — 
oaths,  abuse,  and  attempts  to  treat  the  people 
as  before,  will  be  resisted  steadily  ;  and  where 
overseers  are  irreclaimable,  they  must  seek 
for  despotism  in  America,  or  Cuba,  for  here 
the  people  will  not  long  bear  it,  but  will 
leave  the  estates  where  it  is  continued,  to  be 
cultivated  by  emigrants  and  Hill  Coolies, 
when  such  can  be  obtained.  I  enclose  some 
pieces  from  the  Falmouth  Post,  and  would 
recommend  your  exchanging  your  Emanci- 
pator with  that  paper,  which  is  the  only  one 
now  on  which  you  can  depend  for  correct 
information.  Brother  Knibb  thinks  of  start- 
ing a  paper  very  soon,  and  Dr.  Palmer  is 
daily  expected  to  conduct  another  in  Spanish 
Town. 

A  member  of  the  church  has  just  informed 
me  that  his  master  has  discharged  all  his 
white  men,  on  account  of  the  treatment  the 
overseer  was  giving  the  people,  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  charge  to  him,  and  a  few 
others  chosen  by  him  to  assist ;  and  that  the 
people  are  working  cheerfully,  and  the  work 
going  on  well.  The  master  gives  secretly 
£40  per  annum  to  this  person,  and  other  ad- 
vantages, to  encourage  him. 

From  brother  Hutchins,  of  Savanna  la 
Mer,  Westmoreland,  I  have  heard  that  "  the 
people  are  going  on  well  where  the  planters 
will  let  them ;"  and  this  is  the  general  truth 


all  over  the  island.  With  kind  Christian 
love,  I  remain,  dear  brother,  yours  most 
afiectionately, 

John  Clahk. 

Note. — The  sums  named  are  in  Jamaica  currency— 
lOd,  what  you  call  a  shilling;  Is.  8J.,  your  quarter 
dollar,  &c. 

ON  PUAYER. 

Prayer  is  both  very  profitable  and  a  neces- 
sary duty  commanded,  and  fit  to  be  practised 
frequently  by  all  Christians:  but  as  we  can 
do  nothing  without  Christ,  so  neither  can  we 
pray  without  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  his  Spirit.  Prayer  is  twofold,  inward  and 
outward.  Inward  prayer  is  that  secret  turn- 
ing of  the  mind  towards  God,  whereby,  being 
secretly  touched  and  awakened  by  the  light 
of  Christ  in  the  conscience,  and. so  bowed 
down  under  a  sense  of  its  iniquities,  unvvor- 
thiness  and  misery,  it  looks  up  to  God ; 
and  joining  with  the  secret  shinings  of  the 
seed  of  God,  it  breathes  towards  him  ;  and  is 
constantly  breathing  forth  some  secret  desires 
and  aspirations  towards  him.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  are  so  frequently  in  Scripture 
commanded  to  pray  continually.  Which  can- 
not be  understood  of  outward  prayer,  because 
it  were  impossible  that  men  should  be  always 
upon  their  knees,  expressing  words  of  prayer. 
Outward  prayer  is,  when  as  the  spirit  being 
thus  in  the  exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and 
feeling  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
arise  powerfully  in  the  soul,  receives  strength 
and  liberty  by  a  superadded  motion  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  to  bring  forth  either  audi- 
ble sighs,  groans,  or  words,  and  that  either 
in  public  assemblies,  or  in  private,  or  at  meat, 
&c.  As  inward  prayer  is  necessary  at  all 
times,  so  long  as  the  day  of  man's  visitation 
lasteth  he  never  wants  some  influence,  less  or 
more,  for  the  practice  ol  it ;  because  he  no 
sooner  retires  in  his  mind,  and  considers  him- 
self in  God's  presence,  but  he  finds  himself 
in  the  practice  of  it.  Outward  exercise  of 
prayer  needing  a  greater  and  superadded  in- 
fluence and  motion  of  the  Spirit,  [of  Christ] 
as  it  cannot  be  continually  practised,  so 
neither  can  it  be  so  readily  so  as  to  be  efl^ec- 
tually  performed,  until  the  mind  be  sometime 
acquainted  with  the  inward  ;  therefore,  such 
as  are  diligent  and  watchful  in  their  minds,  and 
much  retired  in  the  exercise  of  this  inward 
prayer,  are  more  capable  to  be  in  the  use  of 
the  outward,  because  that  the  holy  influence 
doth  more  constantly  attend  them,  and  being 
better  acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to 
the  motions  of  God's  Spirit,  can  easily  per- 
ceive and  discern  them.  If  any  object,  that 
that  called  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer,  I  answer,  that  I  know  of  none 
who  use  not  other  prayers.  This  was  com- 
manded to  the  disciples  while  yet  weak, 
before  they  had  fully  received  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel,  not  that  they  should  only 
use  it  in  praying,  but  that  he  might  show 
them  by  one  example,  that  their  prayers 
ought  to  be  short,  and  not  like  the  long 
prayers  of  the  Pharisees.  Because  outward 
prayer  depends  upon  the  inward,  as  that 
which  must  follow  it,  and  cannot  be  accept- 


ably performed,  but  as  attended  with  a  super- 
added influence  and  motion  of  the  Spirit, 
therefore,  we  cannot  fix  upon  set  times  to 
pray  outwardly,  so  as  to  lay  a  necessity  to 
speak  words  at  such  and  such  times,  whether 
we  feel  this  heavenly  influence  and  assistance 
or  no  ;  for  that  we  judge  were  a  tempting  of 
God,  and  a  coming  before  him  without  due 
preparation.  We  thmk  it  fit  for  us  to  present 
ourselves  before  him  by  this  inward  retire- 
ment of  mind,  and  so  to  proceed  further,  as 
his  Spirit  shall  help  us  and  draw  us  there- 
unto ;  and  we  find  that  the  Lord  accepts  of 
this,  yea,  and  seeth  meet  sometimes  to  exer- 
cise us  in  this  silent  place,  for  the  trial  of  our 
patience,  without  allowing  us  to  speak  further, 
that  He  may  teach  us  not  to  rely  upon  out- 
ward performances,  or  satisfy  ourselves,  as 
too  many  do,  with  the  saying  of  our  prayers; 
and  that  our  dependence  upon  Him  may  be 
the  more  firm  and  constant,  to  wait  for  the 
holding  out  of  this  sceptre,  and  for  his  allow- 
ance to  draw  near  unto  him.  We  q'uestion 
not  but  many  through  neglect  of  this  inward 
watchfulness  and  retiredness  of  mind,  miss 
many  precious  opportunities  to  pray,  and 
thereby  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God.  That 
there  is  a  necessity  of  this  inward  retirement 
of  the  mind,  as  previous  to  prayer,  that  the 
Spirit  may  be  felt  to  draw  thereunto  appears, 
that  in  most  of  those  places  where  prayer  is 
commanded,  watching  is  prefixed  thereunto 
as  necessary  to  go  before ;  as  Matt.  xxiv.  42, 
Mark,  xiii."  33,  and  xiv.  38,  Luke,  xxi.  36, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  this  watching 
was  to  go  before  prayer.  Now  to  what  end 
is  this  watching  or  what  is  it,  but  a  waiting 
to  feel  God's  Spirit  to  draw  unto  prayer,  that 
so  it  may  be  done  acceptably?  For  since  we 
are  to  pray  always  in  the  spirit,  and  cannot 
pray  of  ourselves  without  it,  acceptably,  this 
watching  must  be  for  this  end  recommended 
to  us  as  preceding  prayer,  that  we  may 
watch  and  wait  for  the  seasonable  time  to 
pray,  which  is,  (and  only  is)  when  the  Spirit 
moves  thereunto.  This  necessity  of  the 
Spirit's  moving  and  concurrence,  appears 
abundantly  from  that  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii. 
26,  27,  "  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our 
infirmities  :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  inter- 
cession for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of 
God."  This  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  true 
prayer,  appears  from  Eph.  vi.  18,  and  Jude 
20,  where  the  apostle  commands  to  pray 
always  in  the  Spirit  and  watching  thereunto ; 
which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  that  wo 
were  never  to  pray  without  the  Spirit  or 
watching  thereunto.  And  Judo  showeth  us 
that  such  prayers  as  are  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(and  those)  only,  tend  to  the  building  up  of 
ourselves  in  our  most  holy  faith. — From  Brief 
Selections  from  the  writings  of  F9-iends. 

Lace  made  by  Caterpillars. 
A  curious  species  of  manufacture  has  been 
contrived  by  on  oflicer  of  engineers  residing 
at  Munich.   It  consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with 
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kind,  wlien  we  recollect  that  we  have  before 
us  the  identical  instruments  of  vision,  through 
which  the  light  of  heaven  was  admitted  to 
the  sensorium  of  some  of  the  first  created  in- 
hahitants  of  our  planet. 

"  The  discovery  of  such  instruments  in  so 
perfect  a  state  of  preservation,  after  having 
been  buried  for  incalculable  ages  in  the  early 
strata  of  the  transition  formation,  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  facts  yet  disclosed  by 
geological  researches ;  and  the  structure  of 
these  eyes  supplies  an  argument,  of  high  im- 
portance in  connecting  together  the  extreme 
points  of  the  animal  creation.  An  identity 
of  mechanical  arrangements,  adapted  to  the 
construction  of  an  optical  instrument,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  forms  the  eyes 
of  existing  insects  and  crustaceans,  affords  an 
example  of  agreement  that  seems  utterly  in- 
explicable without  reference  to  the  exercise 
of  one  and  the  same  Intelligent  Creative 
Power. 

"  Professor  Miiller  and  Mr.  Straus  have 
ably  and  amply  illustrated  the  arrangements, 
by  which  the  eyes  of  insects  and  crustaceans 
are  adapted  to  produce  distinct  vision,  through 
the  medium  of  a  number  of  minute  facets,  or 
lenses,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  equal 
number  of  conical  tubes,  or  microscopes; 
these  amount  sometimes,  as  in  the  butterfly, 
to  the  number  of  35,000  facets  in  the  two 
eyes,  and  in  the  dragon-fly  to  14,000. 

"  It  appears  that  in  eyes  constructed  on  this 
principle,  the  image  will  be  more  distinct  in 
proportion  as  the  cones  in  a  given  portion  of 
the  eye  are  more  numerous  and  long;  that, 
as  compound  eyes  see  only  those  objects 
which  present  themselves  in  the  axes  of  the 
individual  cones,  the  limit  of  their  field  of 
vision  is  greater  or  smaller  as  the  exterior  of 
the  eye  is  more  or  less  hemispherical. 

"  If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  trilobites  with 
a  view  to  their  principles  of  construction,  we 
find  both  in  their  form,  and  in  the  disposition 
of  the  facets,  obvious  examples  of  optical 
adaptation. 

"  In  the  asaphus  caudatus  each  eye  con- 
tains at  least  400  nearly  spherical  lenses  fixed 
in  separate  compartments  on  the  surface  of 
the  cornea.  The  form  of  the  general  cornea 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  an  animal 
destined  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water : 
to  look  downwards  was  as  much  impossible 
as  it  was  unnecessary  to  a  creature  living  at 
the  bottom;  but  for  horizontal  vision  in  every 
direction  the  contrivance  is  complete.  The 
form  of  each  eye  is  nearly  that  of  the  frustrum 
of  a  cone,  incomplete  on  that  side  only  which 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  other  eye,  and  in  which,  if  facets  were 
present,  their  chief  range  would  be  towards 
each  other  across  the  head,  where  no  vision 
was  required.  The  exterior  of  each  eye,  like 
a  circular  bastion,  ranges  nearly  round  three 
fourths  of  a  circle,  each  commanding  so  much 
of  the  horizon,  that  where  the  distinct  vision 
of  one  eye  ceases,  that  of  the  other  eye  be- 
gins, so  that  in  the  horizontal  direction  the 
combined  range  of  both  eyes  was  panoramic. 

"  If  we  compare  this  disposition  of  the 
eyes  with  that  in  the  three  cognate  crusta- 
ceans, by  which  we  have  been  illustrating  the 


general  structure  of  the  trilobites,  we  shall 
find  the  same  mechanism  pervading  them  all, 
modified  by  peculiar  adaptations  to  the  state 
and  habits  of  each  ;  thus  in  the  branchipus, 
which  moves  with  rapidity  in  all  directions 
through  the  water,  and  requires  universal 
vision,  each  eye  is  nearly  hemispherical,  and 
placed  on  a  peduncle,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
jected to  the  distance  requisite  to  effect  this 
purpose. 

"  In  the  serolis,  the  disposition  of  the  eye, 
and  its  range  of  vision,  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  trilobite  ;  but  the  summit  of  the  eye  is 
less  elevated ;  as  the  flat  back  of  this  animal 
presents  little  obstruction  to  the  rays  of  light 
from  surrounding  objects. 

"  In  the  limulus,  where  the  side  eyes  are 
sessile,  and  do  not  command  the  space  imme- 
diately before  the  head,  two  other  simple  eyes 
are  fixed  in  front,  compensating  for  the  want 
of  range  in  the  compound  eyes  over  objects 
in  that  direction. 

"  In  the  above  comparison  of  the  eyes  of 
trilobites,  with  those  of  the  limulus,  serolis, 
and  branchipus,  we  have  placed  side  by  side, 
examples  of  the  construction  of  that  most 
delicate  and  complex  organ  the  eye,  selected 
from  each  extreme,  and  from  a  midway  place 
in  the  progressive  series  of  animal  creations. 
We  find  in  trilobites  of  the  transition  rocks, 
which  were  among  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  same  modifications  of  this 
organ  which  are  at  the  present  time  adapted 
to  similar  functions  in  the  living  serolis.  The 
same  kind  of  instrument  was  also  employed 
in  those  middle  periods  of  geological  chrono- 
logy when  the  secondary  strata  were  deposit- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  a  warm  sea,  inhabited  by 
limuli,  in  the  regions  of  Europe  which  now 
form  the  elevated  plains  of  central  Germany. 

"  The  results  arising  from  these  facts  are 
not  confined  to  animal  physiology  ;  they  give 
information  also  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  sea  and  ancient  atmosphere,  and  the  re- 
lations of  both  these  media  to  light,  at  that  re- 
mote period  when  the  earliest  marine  animals 
were  furnished  with  instruments  of  vision,  in 
which  the  minute  optical  adaptations  were 
the  same  that  impart  the  perception  of  light 
to  crustaceans  now  living  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

"  With  respect  to  the  waters  wherein  the 
trilobites  maintained  their  existence  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  the  transition  forma- 
tion, we  conclude  that  they  could  not  have 
been  that  imaginary  turbid  and  compound 
chaotic  fluid,  from  the  precipitates  of  which 
some  geologists  have  supposed  the  materials 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  derived  ;  be- 
cause the  structure  of  the  eyes  of  these  ani- 
mals is  such,  that  any  kind  of  fluid  in  which 
they  could  have  been  efficient  at  the  bottom, 
must  have  been  pure  and  transparent  enough 
to  allow  the  passage  of  light  to  organs  of 
vision,  the  nature  of  which  is  so  fully  dis- 
closed by  the  state  of  perfection  in  which 
they  are  preserved. 

"  With  regard  to  the  atmosphere  also  we  in- 
fer, that  had  it  differed  materially  from  its  ac- 
tual condition,  it  might  have  so  far  affected  the 
rays  of  light,  that  a  corresponding  difference 
from  the  eyes  of  existing  crustaceans  would 


have  been  found  in  the  organs  on  whic 
impressions  of  such  rays  were  then  reo 

"  Regarding  light  itself  also,  we  learn 
the  resemblance  of  these  most  ancier 
ganisations  to  existing  eyes,  that  the  n 
relations  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  of  th 
to  light,  were  the  same  at  the  time 
crustaceans  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
were  first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  f 
val  seas,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

"  Thus  we  find  among  the  earliest  oi 
remains,  an  optical  instrument  of  most  ci 
construction,  adapted  to  produce  vision 
peculiar  kind,  in  the  then  existing  repre 
tives  of  one  great  class  in  the  articulat( 
vision  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  do  n( 
this  instrument  passing  onwards,  as  it 
through  a  series  of  experimental  ch; 
from  more  simple  into  more  complex  f 
it  was  created  at  the  very  first,  in  the  f 
of  perfect  adaptation  to  the  uses  and  con 
of  the  class  of  creatures,  to  which  this 
of  eye  has  ever  been,  and  is  still  approp 

"  If  we  should  discover  a  microsco 
telescope,  in  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
my,  or  beneath  the  ruins  of  Herculanei 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  a  know 
of  the  principles  of  optics  existed  in  the 
by  which  such  an  instrument  had  been 
trived.  The  same  inference  follows,  bu 
cumulative  force,  when  we  see  nearl; 
hundred  microscopic  lenses  set  side  b) 
in  the  compound  eye  of  a  fossil  trilobite 
ihe  weight  of  the  argument  is  multip 
thousand  fold,  when  we  look  to  the  ii 
variety  of  adaptations  by  which  simil; 
struments  have  been  modified,  through 
less  genera  and  species,  from  the  Ion 
trilobites,  of  the  transition  strata,  throu^ 
extinct  crustaceans  of  the  secondary  an 
tiary  form.ations,  and  thence  onward  thr 
out  existing  crustaceans,  and  the  cou 
hosts  of  living  insects. 

"  It  appears  impossible  to  resist  the 
elusions  as  to  unity  of  design  in  a  co: 
Author,  which  are  thus  attested  by 
cumulative  evidences  of  Creative  Intelli 
and  Power ;  both,  as  infinitely  surpassir 
most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mi 
the  meciianisms  of  the  natural  world, 
magnified  by  the  highest  microscopei 
found  to  transcend  the  most  perfect  pi 
tions  of  human  art." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  imm 
object  of  this  communication,  which 
describe  a  portion  of  the  under  side  c 
fossil  animal,  which  we  have  named  i 
monograph  caiymene  bufo. 

Some  time  since,  my  attention  was  dii 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore,  to  a 
ber  of  fragments  of  the  heads  of  this  sp 
obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Berkley 
and  which  are  still  preserved  in  his  ca 
Three  or  four  of  these  fragments  seen 
disclose  the  configuration  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  buckler,  in  a  more  or  lesi 
feet  state.  Within  a  few  months,  ar 
friend  brought  for  my  examination  £ 
large  head  of  the  same  species,  from  the 
locality,  and  which  exhibited  the  undei 
or  thorax  in  quite  a  perfect  state  of  pres 
tion.    All  the  fragments  have  precise! 
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same  structure,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  have  now  the  external  configuration  of  the 
entire  head  or  buckler  of  the  calymene  bufo. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  buckler  of  this 
species,  as  has  been  often  observed,  is  marked 
by  a  deep  groove  or  furrow,  produced  ap- 
parently by-  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
the  under  shell  at  this  place,  and  which  at  first 
sight  looks  like  the  tnouth  of  the  animal;  in- 
deed, Professor  Brongniart  calls  the  elevated 
ridges  on  each  side  of  this  groove  the  lips. 
The  mouth  was,  however,  placed  no  doubt 
much  farther  beneath.  These  lips,  perhaps, 
indicate  the  separation  of  the  shell,  through 
which  the  trilobite  crept  out,  and  left  his  cast  olT 
covering  in  the  same  manner  as  recent  crus- 
taceans leave  their  exuvia?.  We  know  that 
the  limulus  polyphcmiis  creeps  through  a 
somewhat  similar  opening,  made  along  the 
whole  anterior  edge  of  his  buckler.*  In  all 
our  fragments,  which  exhibit  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  buckler,  the  lower  lip  is  reflected 
beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  scroll  or  roll- 
ed edge,  extending  from  one  side  or  angle  of 
the  head  to  the  other.  Beneath  this,  and 
passing  backwards  towards  the  tail,  the  sur- 
face of  the  shell  is  not  flat  and  horizontal  as 
in  the  isotelus  and  limulus ;  but  it  swells  up 
on  each  side,  below  the  oculiferous  prome- 
nences,  into  a  kind  of  oval  pouch,  diminishing 
in  breadth  as  it  recedes,  and  at  last  terminates 
in  a  rounded  point,  below  the  second  articula- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gullar  pouch  or  plate,  when  the 
animal  assumes  a  creeping  or  swimming  atti- 
tude ;  but  when  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  then  the  gullar 
plate  being  composed  of  a  single  piece,  and 
therefore  not  contractile,  reached  below  the 
fourth  articulation  of  the  back.  Some  of  our 
specimens  illustrate  this  conformation  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  None  of  our  frag- 
ments exhibit  fairly  the  small  surface  on  each 
side  of  the  gullar  plate,  and  the  edge  of  the 
buckler  beneath  the  eyes.  This  space  was 
probably  slightly  concave,  and  occupied  with 
the  mandibles  and  their  palpi,  as  in  the  genus 
scrolls — the  mouth  being  no  doubt  placed 
near  the  rounded  termination  of  the  gullar 
pouch. 

Thus  we  have  at  last  discovered  nearly  the 
whole  inferior  surface  of  the  buckler  of  the 
genus  calymene,  a  portion  which  includes 
about  one-third  of  the  animal.  Not  the 
slighest  impression  or  other  vestige  of  anten- 
nte  can  be  perceived,  and  we  may  therefore 
pretty  confidently  conclude,  that  this  genus 
of  trilobites  were  destitute  of  those  organs. 
Professor  Demarest,  in  his  history  of  fossil 
Crustacea,  seems  to  have  ascertained  by  his 
useful  and  ingenious  researches,  that  the 
irregularities  of  the  external  shells  in  the 
living  species  of  crustaceans  have  a  constant 
relation  to  distinct  compartments  in  their  in- 
ternal organisation,  and  by  the  application  of 
these  distinctions  to  fossil  species,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  draw  some  highly  curious,  novel, 
and  important  conclusions  respecting  their 
internal  and  general  structure.  From  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  the 

•  See  Dr.  Dekay.  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  1. 


habits  of  our  living  crabs,  I  would  merely 
suggest,  that  the  peculiar  organ  in  the  animal 
economy  of  the  trilobite,  which  the  gullar 
plate  above  described,  was  intended  to  model 
and  protect,  was  perhaps  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  spaces  on  each  side  covered  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  Uvtr. 

The  upper  shell  of  the  genus  calymene, 
like  that  of  the  isotelus  and  depleuva,  natural- 
ly and  obviously  divides  itself  into  three  parts, 
the  buckler  or  shield — the  abdomen  and  the 
caudal  end.  This  last  portion  in  the  caly- 
mene is  not  covered  with  a  thick  epidermis,  as 
in  the  two  genera  above  mentioned,  the  articu- 
lations being  all  visible  and  somewhat  difti- 
cult,  in  some  species,  to  distinguish  from  those 
of  the  abdomen.  These  articulations,  which 
are  generally  ten  in  number,  are  composed  of 
a  variety  of  immovable  plates  as  in  the  other 
genera.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  caudal 
end  of  the  trilobite  had  never  been  observed 
by  any  naturalist,  till  my  friend  Dr.  Cohen, 
oiitained  some  fragments  of  the  genus  caly- 
mene from  the  neighbourhood  of  Berkley 
Springs,  in  Virginia,  in  some  of  which  that 
structure  was  developed.  These  were  kindly 
sent  to  me  for  examination,  along  with  those 
of  the  buckler  just  described. 

From  our  researches  we  have  ascertained, 
that  the  inflexible  margin  which  surrounds 
the  caudal  end  or  tail  of  the  calymene  bufo, 
is  not  reflected  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  that  there  is  joined 
to  it  by  a  suture  a  slightly  concave  horizon- 
tal surface.  This  surface  is  lunate,  being 
broader  below  the  articulations  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  gradually  diminishing  on  each 
side  towards  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  which 
terminates  just  below  the  last  articulations  of 
the  abdomen.  This  lunate  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  thick  crustaceous  plate  or 
piece.  Beyond  this  crescent  shaped  piece,  di- 
rectly below  the  vertebral  column,  there  is  a 
deep  cavity  in  the  under  shell  of  the  animal, 
which  corresponds  in  figure  and  dimensions 
with  the  gullar  pouch  or  under  surface  of  the 
buckler.  By  this  peculiar  mechanism,  when- 
ever the  animal  rolled  itself  into  a  ball,  to 
give  protection  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  protuberance  under  the  shield 
would  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  below  the 
tail,  and  thus  retain  the  whole  shell  in  a  fixed 
position.  In  this  position,  with  the  tail  closed 
upon  the  buckler,  the  calymene  is  often  found. 

Professor  Wahlenberg  considers  those  tri- 
lobites only  as  perfect  animals,  which  are 
found  rolled — the  others  being  merely  exuded 
or  cast  off"  shells,  and  in  such  alone,  he  re- 
marks, can  we  expect  to  discover  the  organi- 
sation of  the  inferior  surface.  Most  of  the 
fragments  from  Berkley  Springs,  which  have 
occasioned  my  present  remarks,  are-  found 
rolled  up  or  partially  coiled  animals.  All 
trilobites  have  not,  however,  this  power;  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  principally  confined  to 
those  only,  whose  extremities  are  rounded 
and  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  rolled  position 
would  afford  to  the  parodoxides  and  to  many 
of  the  asaphs,  but  little  security  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  we  rarely  if 
ever  find  them  in  this  attitude.  The  remark 
of  Professor  Wahlenberg  above  cited,  though 


illustrated  by  the  specimens  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  think  of  far  too  general  a  na- 
ture. 

The  deep  cavity  beneath  the  tail  in  the 
fragments  which  we  are  describing,  reaches 
forwards  towards  the  head  as  far  as  the  ninth 
articulation  of  the  back ;  in  other  words,  a 
portion  of.it  lies  beneath  the  three  last  ab- 
dominal divisions.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  gullar  pouch  reaches  below  the  fourth 
articulation  of  the  back,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  divisions  in  the  vertebral  column 
in  the  genus  calymene,  is  twelve ;  we  have 
therefore  discovered  in  these  fragments  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  inferior  surface,  except 
the  portion  which  lies  below  the  five  articu- 
lations of  the  back  commencing  with  the 
fifth  from  the  buckler  or  shield ;  what  we 
shall  oflxjr  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
animal  must  be  merely  hypothetical,  or  found- 
ed on  certain  analogies  of  structure  which 
probably  existed  between  living  crustaceous 
animals  and  the  fossil  remains  of  such  as  in- 
habited the  most  ancient  seas. 

Some  of  our  fragments,  we  think,  exhibit  a 
transverse  section  of  our  trilobite,  showing 
the  position  and  figure  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  which  once  contained  a  portion  of  the 
viscera  of  the  animal.  One  of  the  sections  is 
through  and  parallel  with  the  sixth  articu- 
lation of  the  back:  by  this  means  we  have 
discovered  that  some  of  the  viscera  were  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  cavity  running  beneath  the 
vertebral  column,  and  that  the  side  lobes 
were  only  a  covering  and  protection  to  the 
soft  paddles  or  feet  placed  below,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  similar  structure  in  the  serolis. 
Each  of  the  five  articulations  of  the  abdomen, 
the  under  side  of  which  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered, was  probably  furnished  below,  on 
each  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  or- 
gans, which  performed  the  double  office  of 
feet  and  lungs.  Now,  as  our  fragments  de- 
velope  all  the  inferior  surface  except  the  por- 
tion beneath  these  five  articulations  of  the 
abdomen,  it  is  probable  that  our  trilobite  was 
a  decapodous  animal.  Professor  Brongniart 
long  ago  imagined,  that  the  reason  why  no 
traces  of  these  organs  have  yet  been  discover- 
ed, is  that  the  trilobites  held  that  place  among 
crustaceous  animals  in  which  the  antennfe 
disappear,  and  the  legs  become  transformed 
into  soft  paddles  incapable  of  preservation.  If 
this  supposition  be  true,  we  shall  in  vain  look 
for  any  further  discoveries  below  the  upper 
shell  of  the  trilobite.  What  affords,  we  think, 
increasing  probability  to  the  opinion  we  have 
just  advanced,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion below  the  five  abdominal  arches  above 
mentioned,  is,  that  when  the  animal  rolled  it- 
self up  for  protection,  this  portion  of  the  body 
would  still  retain  nearly  a  rectilinear  position; 
thus  no  interference  would  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  animal  economy  when 
the  body  was  contracted. 

Besides  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  respi- 
ration beneath  the  abdominal  arches  of  the 
genus  calymene,  it  is  probable  that  on  each 
side  of  the  deep  cavity  under  the  caudal  end 
there  was  placed  a  series  of  thin  transverse 
plates,  which  also  performed  the  combined 
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kind,  wlien  we  recollect  that  we  have  before 
us  the  identical  instruments  of  vision,  through 
which  the  liglit  of  heaven  was  admitted  to 
the  sensorium  of  some  of  the  first  created  in- 
habitants of  our  planet. 

'*  The  discovery  of  such  instruments  in  so 
perfect  a  state  of  preservation,  after  having 
been  buried  for  incalculable  ages  in  the  early 
strata  of  the  transition  formation,  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  facts  yet  disclosed  by 
geological  researches ;  and  the  structure  of 
these  eyes  supplies  an  argument,  of  high  im- 
portance in  connecting  together  the  extreme 
points  of  the  animal  creation.  An  identity 
of  mechanical  arrangements,  adapted  to  the 
construction  of  an  optical  instrument,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  forms  the  eyes 
of  existing  insects  and  crustaceans,  affords  an 
example  of  agreement  that  seems  utterly  in- 
explicable without  reference  to  the  exercise 
of  one  and  the  same  Intelligent  Creative 
Power. 

"  Professor  Muller  and  Mr.  Straus  have 
ably  and  amply  illustrated  the  arrangements, 
by  which  the  eyes  of  insects  and  crustaceans 
are  adapted  to  produce  distinct  vision,  through 
the  medium  of  a  number  of  minute  facets,  or 
lenses,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  equal 
number  of  conical  tubes,  or  microscopes; 
these  amount  sometimes,  as  in  the  butterfly, 
to  the  number  of  35,000  facets  in  the  two 
eyes,  and  in  the  dragon-fly  to  14,000. 

"  It  appears  that  in  eyes  constructed  on  this 
principle,  the  image  will  be  more  distinct  in 
proportion  as  the  cones  in  a  given  portion  of 
the  eye  are  more  numerous  and  long;  that, 
as  compound  eyes  see  only  those  objects 
which  present  themselves  in  the  axes  of  the 
individual  cones,  the  limit  of  their  field  of 
vision  is  greater  or  smaller  as  the  exterior  of 
the  eye  is  more  or  less  hemispherical. 

"  If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  trilobites  with 
a  view  to  their  principles  of  construction,  we 
find  both  in  their  form,  and  in  the  disposition 
of  the  facets,  obvious  examples  of  optical 
adaptation. 

"  In  the  asaphus  caudatus  each  eye  con- 
tains at  least  400  nearly  spherical  lenses  fixed 
in  separate  compartments  on  the  surface  of 
the  cornea.  The  form  of  the  general  cornea 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  an  animal 
destined  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water : 
to  look  downwards  was  as  much  impossible 
as  it  was  unnecessary  to  a  creature  living  at 
the  bottom;  but  for  horizontal  vision  in  every 
direction  the  contrivance  is  complete.  The 
form  of  each  eye  is  nearly  that  of  the  frustrum 
of  a  cone,  incomplete  on  that  side  only  which 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  other  eye,  and  in  which,  if  facets  were 
present,  their  chief  range  would  be  towards 
each  other  across  the  head,  where  no  vision 
was  required.  The  exterior  of  each  eye,  like 
a  circular  bastion,  ranges  nearly  round  three 
fourths  of  a  circle,  each  commanding  so  much 
of  the  horizon,  that  where  the  distinct  vision 
of  one  eye  ceases,  that  of  the  other  eye  be- 
gins, so  that  in  the  horizontal  direction  the 
combined  range  of  both  eyes  was  panoramic. 

"  If  we  compare  this  disposition  of  the 
eyes  with  that  in  the  three  cognate  crusta- 
ceans, by  which  we  have  been  illustrating  the 


general  structure  of  the  trilobites,  we  shall 
find  the  same  mechanism  pervading  them  all, 
modified  by  peculiar  adaptations  to  the  state 
and  habits  of  each  ;  thus  in  the  branchipus, 
which  moves  with  rapidity  in  all  directions 
through  the  water,  and  requires  universal 
vision,  each  eye  is  nearly  hemispherical,  and 
placed  on  a  peduncle,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
jected to  the  distance  requisite  to  effect  this 
purpose. 

"  In  the  serolis,  the  disposition  of  the  eye, 
and  its  range  of  vision,  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  trilobite;  but  the  summit  of  the  eye  is 
less  elevated ;  as  the  flat  back  of  this  animal 
presents  little  obstruction  to  the  rays  of  light 
from  surrounding  objects. 

In  the  limulus,  where  the  side  eyes  are 
sessile,  and  do  not  command  the  space  imme- 
diately before  the  head,  two  other  simple  eyes 
are  fixed  in  front,  compensating  for  the  want 
of  range  in  the  compound  eyes  over  objects 
in  that  direction. 

"  In  the  above  comparison  of  the  eyes  of 
trilobites,  with  those  of  the  limulus,  serolis, 
and  branchipus,  we  have  placed  side  by  side, 
examples  of  the  construction  of  that  most 
delicate  and  complex  organ  the  eye,  selected 
from  each  extreme,  and  from  a  midway  place 
in  the  progressive  series  of  animal  creations. 
We  find  in  trilobites  of  the  transition  rocks, 
which  were  among  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  same  modifications  of  this 
organ  v/hich  are  at  the  present  time  adapted 
to  similar  functions  in  the  living  serolis.  The 
same  kind  of  instrument  was  also  employed 
in  those  middle  periods  of  geological  chrono- 
logy when  the  secondary  strata  were  deposit- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  a  warm  sea,  inhabited  by 
limuli,  in  the  regions  of  Europe  which  now 
form  the  elevated  plains  of  central  Germany. 

"  The  results  arising  from  these  facts  are 
not  confined  to  animal  physiology ;  they  give 
information  also  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  sea  and  ancient  atmosphere, and  the  re- 
lations of  both  these  media  to  light,  at  that  re- 
mote period  when  the  earliest  marine  animals 
were  furnished  with  instruments  of  vision,  in 
which  the  minute  optical  adaptations  were 
the  same  that  impart  the  perception  of  light 
to  crustaceans  now  living  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

"  With  respect  to  the  waters  wherein  the 
trilobites  maintained  their  existence  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  the  transition  forma- 
tion, we  conclude  that  they  could  not  have 
been  that  imaginary  turbid  and  compound 
chaotic  fluid,  from  the  precipitates  of  which 
some  geologists  have  supposed  the  materials 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  derived  ;  be- 
cause the  structure  of  the  eyes  of  these  ani- 
mals is  such,  that  any  kind  of  fluid  in  which 
they  could  have  been  efficient  at  the  bottom, 
must  have  been  pure  and  transparent  enough 
to  allow  the  passage  of  light  to  organs  of 
vision,  the  nature  of  which  is  so  fully  dis- 
closed by  the  state  of  perfection  in  which 
they  are  preserved. 

"  With  regard  to  the  atmosphere  also  we  in- 
fer, that  had  it  differed  materially  from  its  ac- 
tual condition,  it  might  have  so  far  affected  the 
rays  of  light,  that  a  corresponding  difference 
from  the  eyes  of  existing  crustaceans  would 


have  been  found  in  the  organs  on  which 
impressions  of  such  rays  were  then  rece 

"  Regarding  light  itself  also,  we  learn 
the  resemblance  of  these  most  ancient 
ganisations  to  existing  eyes,  that  the  mi 
relations  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  of  the 
to  light,  were  the  same  at  the  time  a 
crustaceans  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  v 
were  first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pi 
val  seas,  as  at  the  present  moment, 

"  Thus  we  find  among  the  earliest  org 
remains,  an  optical  instrument  of  most  cui 
construction,  adapted  to  produce  vision 
peculiar  kind,  in  the  then  existing  represi 
tives  of  one  great  class  in  the  articulate( 
vision  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  do  no( 
this  instrument  passing  onwards,  as  it  \ 
through  a  series  of  experimental  chai 
from  more  simple  into  more  complex  fo: 
it  was  created  at  the  very  first,  in  the  fu 
of  perfect  adaptation  to  the  uses  and  cond 
of  the  class  of  creatures,  to  which  this 
of  eye  has  ever  been,  and  is  still  appropr 

"  If  we  should  discover  a  microscop 
telescope,  in  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  n 
my,  or  beneath  the  ruins  of  Herculaneu 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  a  knowl 
of  the  principles  of  optics  existed  in  the  i 
by  which  such  an  instrument  had  been 
trived.  The  same  inference  follows,  but 
cumulative  force,  when  we  see  nearly 
hundred  microscopic  lenses  set  side  by 
in  the  compound  eye  of  a  fossil  trilobite  : 
ihe  weight  of  the  argument  is  multipli 
thousand  fold,  when  we  look  to  the  inl 
variety  of  adaptations  by  which  simila 
struments  have  been  modified,  through 
less  genera  and  species,  from  the  long 
trilobites,  of  the  transition  strata,  througl 
extinct  crustaceans  of  the  secondary  and 
tiary  form.ations,  and  thence  onward  thro 
out  existing  crustaceans,  and  the  cout 
hosts  of  living  insects. 

"  It  appears  impossible  to  resist  the 
elusions  as  to  unity  of  design  in  a  conr 
Author,  which  are  thus  attested  by 
cumulative  evidences  of  Creative  Intellig 
and  Power ;  both,  as  infinitely  surpassing 
most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  min 
the  mechanisms  of  the  natural  world,  ^ 
magnified  by  the  highest  microscopes, 
found  to  transcend  the  most  perfect  pre 
tions  of  human  art." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  imme 
object  of  this  communication,  which  i 
describe  a  portion  of  the  under  side  of 
fossil  animal,  which  we  have  named  ir 
monograph  caiymene  bufo. 

Some  time  since,  my  attention  was  dir( 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore,  to  a  i 
ber  of  fragments  of  the  heads  of  this  spe 
obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Berkley, 
and  which  are  still  preserved  in  his  cab 
Three  or  four  of  these  fragments  seem( 
disclose  the  configuration  of  the  whole  h 
surface  of  the  buckler,  in  a  more  or  less 
feet  state.  Within  a  few-  months,  anc 
friend  brought  for  my  examination  a 
large  head  of  the  same  species,  from  the  s 
locality,  and  which  exhibited  the  under 
or  thorax  in  quite  a  perfect  state  of  prese 
tion.    All  the  fragments  have  precisely 
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same  structure,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  have  now  the  external  configuration  of  the 
entire  head  or  buckler  ol"  the  calymene  bufo. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  buckler  of  this 
species,  as  has  been  often  observed,  is  marked 
by  a  deep  groove  or  furrow,  produced  ap- 
parently by  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
the  under  shell  at  this  place,  and  which  at  first 
sight  looks  like  the  mouth  of  the  animal;  in- 
dexed. Professor  Brongniart  calls  the  elevated 
ridges  on  each  side  of  this  groove  the  lips. 
The  mouth  was,  however,  placed  no  doubt 
much  farther  beneath.  These  lips,  perhaps, 
indicate  the  separation  of  the  shell,  through 
which  the  trilobite  crept  out,  and  left  his  cast  off 
covering  in  the  same  manner  as  recent  crus- 
taceans leave  their  exuviae  We  know  that 
the  limulus  pohjphe7}ws  creeps  through  a 
somewhat  similar  opening,  made  along  the 
whole  anterior  edge  of  his  buckler.*  In  ail 
our  fragments,  which  exhibit  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  buckler,  the  lower  Up  is  reflected 
beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  scroll  or  roll- 
ed edge,  extending  from  one  side  or  angle  of 
the  head  to  the  other.  Beneath  this,  and 
passing  backwards  towards  the  tail,  the  sur- 
face of  the  shell  is  not  flat  and  horizontal  as 
in  the  isoielus  and  UjjiuIus  ;  but  it  swells  up 
on  each  side,  below  the  oculiferous  prome- 
nences,  into  a  kind  of  oval  pouch,  diminishing 
in  breadth  as  it  recedes,  and  at  last  terminates 
in  a  rounded  point,  below  the  second  articula- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gullar  pouch  or  plate,  when  the 
animal  assumes  a  creeping  or  swimming  atti- 
tude ;  but  when  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  then  the  gullar 
plate  being  composed  of  a  single  piece,  and 
therefore  not  contractile,  reached  below  the 
fourth  articulation  of  the  back.  Some  of  our 
specimens  illustrate  this  conformation  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  None  of  our  frag- 
ments exhibit  fairly  the  small  surface  on  each 
side  of  the  gullar  plate,  and  the  edge  of  the 
buckler  beneath  the  eyes.  This  space  was 
probably  slightly  concave,  and  occupied  with 
the  mandibles  and  their  palpi,  as  in  the  genus 
serolis — the  mouth  being  no  doubt  placed 
near  the  rounded  termination  of  the  gullar 
pouch. 

Thus  we  have  at  last  discovered  nearly  the 
whole  inferior  surface  of  the  buckler  of  the 
genus  calymene,  a  portion  which  includes 
about  one-third  of  the  animal.  Not  the 
slighest  impression  or  other  vestige  of  anten- 
nce  can  be  perceived,  and  we  may  therefore 
pretty  confidently  conclude,  that  this  genus 
of  trilobites  were  destitute  of  those  organs. 
Professor  Demarest,  in  his  history  of  fossil 
Crustacea,  seems  to  have  ascertained  by  his 
useful  and  ingenious  researches,  that  the 
irregularities  of  the  external  shells  in  the 
living  species  of  crustaceans  have  a  constant 
relation  to  distinct  compartments  in  their  in- 
ternal organisation,  and  by  the  application  of 
:hese  distinctions  to  fossil  species,  he  has  been 
jnabled  to  draw  some  highly  curious,  novel, 
ind  important  conclusions  respecting  their 
internal  and  general  structure.  From  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  the 

*  See  Dr.  Dekay.  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  1. 


habits  of  our  living  crabs,  I  would  merely 
suggest,  that  the  peculiar  organ  in  the  animal 
economy  of  the  trilobite,  which  the  gullar 
plate  above  described,  was  intended  to  model 
and  protect,  was  perhaps  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  spaces  on  each  side  covered  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  livtr. 

The  upper  shell  of  the  genus  calymene, 
like  that  of  the  isotelus  and  depleuva,  natural- 
ly and  obviously  divides  itself  into  three  parts, 
the  buckler  or  shield — the  abdomen  and  the 
caudal  end.  This  last  portion  in  the  caly- 
mene is  not  covered  with  a  thick  epidermis,  as 
in  the  two  genera  above  mentioned,  the  articu- 
lations being  all  visible  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, in  some  species,  to  distinguish  from  those 
of  the  abdomen.  These  articulations,  which 
are  generally  ten  in  number,  are  composed  of 
a  variety  of  immovable  plates  as  in  the  other 
genera.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  caudal 
end  of  the  trilobite  had  never  been  observed 
by  any  naturalist,  till  my  friend  Dr.  Cohen, 
obtained  some  fragments  of  the  genus  caly- 
mene from  the  neighbourhood  of  Berkley 
Springs,  in  Virginia,  in  some  of  which  that 
structure  was  developed.  These  were  kindly 
sent  to  me  for  examination,  along  with  those 
of  the  buckler  just  described. 

From  our  researches  we  have  ascertained, 
that  the  inflexible  margin  which  surrounds 
the  caudal  end  or  tail  of  the  calymene  bufo, 
is  not  reflected  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  that  there  is  joined 
to  it  by  a  suture  a  slightly  concave  horizon- 
tal surface.  This  surface  is  lunate,  being 
broader  below  the  articulations  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  gradually  diminishing  on  each 
side  towards  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  which 
terminates  just  below  the  last  articulations  of 
the  abdomen.  This  lunate  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  thick  crustaceous  plate  or 
piece.  Beyond  this  crescent  shaped  piece,  di- 
rectly below  the  vertebral  column,  there  is  a 
deep  cavity  in  the  under  shell  of  the  animal, 
which  corresponds  in  figure  and  dimensions 
with  the  gullar  pouch  or  under  surface  of  the 
buckler.  By  this  peculiar  mechanism,  when- 
ever the  animal  rolled  itself  into  a  ball,  to 
give  protection  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  protuberance  under  the  shield 
would  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  bnlovv  the 
tail,  and  thus  retain  the  whole  shell  in  a  fixed 
position.  In  this  position,  with  the  tail  closed 
upon  the  buckler,  the  calymene  is  often  found. 

Professor  Wahlenberg  considers  those  tri- 
lobites only  as  perfect  animals,  which  are 
found  rolled — the  others  being  merely  exuded 
or  cast  off"  shells,  and  in  such  alone,  he  re- 
marks, can  we  expect  to  discover  the  organi- 
sation of  the  inferior  surface.  Most  ot  the 
fragments  from  Berkley  Springs,  which  have 
occasioned  my  present  remarks,  are-  found 
rolled  up  or  partially  coiled  animals.  All 
trilobites  have  not,  however,  this  power;  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  principally  confined  to 
those  only,  whose  extremities  are  rounded 
and  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  rolled  position 
would  afford  to  the  parodoxides  and  to  many 
of  the  asaphs,  but  little  security  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  we  rarely  if 
ever  find  them  in  this  attitude.  The  remark 
of  Professor  Wahlenberg  above  cited,  though 


illustrated  by  the  specimens  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  think  of  far  too  general  a  na- 
ture. 

The  deep  cavity  beneath  the  tail  in  the 
fragments  which  we  are  describing,  reaches 
forwards  towards  the  head  as  far  as  the  ninth 
articulation  of  the  back ;  in  other  words,  a 
portion  of.it  lies  beneath  the  three  last  ab- 
dominal divisions.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  gullar  pouch  reaches  below  the  fourth 
articulation  of  the  back,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  divisions  in  the  vertebral  column 
in  the  genus  calymene,  is  twelve ;  we  have 
therefore  discovered  in  these  fragments  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  inferior  surface,  except 
the  portion  which  lies  below  the  five  articu- 
lations of  the  back  commencing  with  the 
fifth  from  the  buckler  or  shield ;  what  we 
shall  ofl!er  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
animal  must  be  merely  hypothetical,  or  found- 
ed on  certain  analogies  of  structure  which 
probably  existed  between  living  crustaceous 
animals  and  the  fossil  remains  of  such  as  in- 
habited the  most  ancient  seas. 

Some  of  our  fragments,  we  think,  exhibit  a 
transverse  section  of  our  trilobite,  showing 
the  position  and  figure  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  which  once  contained  a  portion  of  the 
viscera  of  the  animal.  One  of  the  sections  is 
through  and  parallel  with  the  sixth  articu- 
lation of  the  back:  by  this  means  we  have 
discovered  that  some  of  the  viscera  were  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  cavity  running  beneath  the 
vertebral  column,  and  that  the  side  lobes 
were  only  a  covering  and  protection  to  the 
soft  paddles  or  feet  placed  below,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  similar  structure  in  the  serolis. 
Each  of  the  five  articulations  of  the  abdomen, 
the  under  side  of  which  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered, was  probably  furnished  below,  on 
each  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  or- 
gans, which  performed  the  double  ofliice  of 
feet  and  lungs.  Now,  as  our  fragments  de- 
velope  all  the  inferior  surface  except  the  por- 
tion beneath  these  five  articulations  of  the 
abdomen,  it  is  probable  that  our  trilobite  was 
a  decapodous  animal.  Professor  Brongniart 
long  ago  imagined,  that  the  reason  why  no 
traces  of  these  organs  have  yet  been  discover- 
ed, is  that  the  trilobites  held  that  place  among 
crustaceous  animals  in  which  the  antennae 
disappear,  and  the  legs  become  transformed 
into  soft  paddles  incapable  of  preservation.  If 
this  supposition  be  true,  we  shall  in  vain  look 
for  any  further  discoveries  below  the  upper 
shell  of  the  trilobite.  What  affords,  we  think, 
increasing  probability  to  the  opinion  we  have 
just  advanced,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion below  the  five  abdominal  arches  above 
mentioned,  is,  that  when  the  animal  rolled  it- 
self up  for  protection,  this  portion  of  the  body 
would  still  retain  nearly  a  rectilinear  position; 
thus  no  interference  would  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  animal  economy  when 
the  body  was  contracted. 

Besides  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  respi- 
ration beneath  the  abdominal  arches  of  the 
genus  calymene,  it  is  probable  that  on  each 
side  of  the  deep  cavity  under  the  caudal  end 
there  was  placed  a  series  of  thin  transverse 
plates,  which  also  performed  the  combined 
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functions  of  breathing  and  swimming  :  a  simi- 
lar disposition  of  laminated  branchiae  may 
be  observed  also  in  the  iimulus  and  in  the 
the  serolis.  Beneath  this  deep  cavity  the 
heart  of  the  animal  was  also  probably  placed. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
inferior  mechanism  of  the  trilobite,  applies 
exclusively  to  the  genus  calymene. .  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  structure  differs  essentially  in 
all  the  genera  of  this  remarkable  family.  Dr. 
Dekay  has  described  and  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Na- 
tural History  of  New  York,  the  under  side  of 
the  buckler  of  the  isotelus,  which  is  very  pe- 
culiar in  its  configuration — he  describes  this 
inferior  surface  as  being  formed  by  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  buckler  being  reflected  beneath 
the  animal  so  as  to  form  a  flat  horizontal  plane, 
which  terminates  in  a  kind  of  lunate  spine, 
the  horns  of  the  crescent  being  curved  towards 
each  other.  These  horns  are  six  lines  in 
length,  and  their  points  are  sharp  and  trans- 
lucent. We  have  received  from  Dr.  Warder 
a  specimen  of  this  singular  structure,  vi^hich 
was  found,  with  other  fragments  of  the  isote- 
lus, near  Springfield  in  Ohio.  Though  it  lies 
on  the  rock,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
|iragment  of  the  animal,  its  exact  resemblance 
to  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Dekay  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  once  belonged  to  an  isotelus. 
Among  other  conjectures  respecting  the  uses 
of  this  crescent-shaped  structure,  it  is  observed 
that  when  the  animal  was  attacked  "  it  may 
roll  itself  up  into  a  ball,  as  indeed  it  is  often 
found,  and  by  some  mechanism  these  pro- 
cesses may  be  inserted  into  the  corresponding 
cavities  in  the  tail,  and  thus  retain  perma- 
nently a  rolled  position,  presenting  nothing 
but  its  calcareous  covering  to  the  enemy ;  or 
they  may  supply  the  place  of  antennae,  for 
which  their  form  and  contiguity  to  the  mouth 
and  brain  would  seem  to  render  them  pecu- 
liarly applicable."  The  first  conjecture  above 
noticed  was  ingenious,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
confirmed  when  the  lower  surface  of  the  tail 
is  discovered.  The  inferior  organization  of 
the  calymene  bufo  has  at  any  rate  given  great 
plausibility  to  this  opinion. 

We  have  also  carefully  examined  another 
fragment  representing  a  similar  structure. 
The  original  fossil  was  found  in  Ohio,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Wagner,  Esq. 
of  Philadelphia.  The  rock  on  which  it  occurs 
is  a  gray  limestone  full  of  other  petrifactions. 
This  lunate  structure  diflfers  essentially  from 
the  one  noticed  by  Dr.  Dekay ;  the  points  of 
the  crescent  are  rounded  and  do  not  curve 
towards  each  other ;  the  terminations  are  not 
raised  and  translucent,  but  the  whole  surface 
is  nearly  flat.  It,  however,  formed,  undoubt- 
edly, a  portion  of  the  under  surface  of  some 
trilobite,  whether  that  of  an  asaphus,  an  iso- 
telus, or  a  dipleura,  we  are  unable  now  to  de- 
termine. In  the  Geol.  Trans.,  No.  8,  Vol.  I. 
pi.  27,  there  is  a  figure  by  Mr.  Stokes  of  what 
is  said  to  be  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  shield  of  an  asaphus  platycepha- 
lus  from  Lake  Huron.  Dr.  Buckland,  whose 
copy  of  the  figure  we  have  only  seen,  observes 
concerning  it,  that  the  entrance  to  the  sto- 
mach of  the  animal  was  between  these  lunate 
processes,  "analogous  to  that  in  recent  crabs." 


The  A.  ptalycephalus  is  synonymous  with  /. 
gigus  of  Dr.  Dekay ;  and  if  Mr.  Stokes's 
drawing  and  Dr.  Dekay's  figure  be  accurate 
representations  of  nature,  we  think  they  must 
be  drawn  from  analogous  fragments  belonging 
to  animals  at  least  specifically  distinct. 

We  have  called  the  fossil  remain  which 
has  occasioned  the  present  remarks  respect- 
ing the  organization  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  trilobite,  calymene  bufo,  a  name  which 
we  proposed  some  years  since  in  our  little 
work  on  these  interesting  reliques.  Other 
writers  have  applied  to  it  the  term  caly- 
mene mucrophthalma,  first  given  by  Professor 
Brongniart,  not  only  to  this  fossil,  but  to 
another,  which  differs  essentially  from  it.  He 
has  given  in  his  admirable  work  on  this  sub- 
ject good  figures  of  both  animals,  but  his  spe- 
cific description  refers  only  to  plate  1,  fig.  4, 
A.  B.  He  observes,  "  that  the  species  is 
remarkable  by  the  prolongation  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  buckler  in  the  form  of  a 
snout,  and  that  its  middle  lobe  or  front,  is 
marked  on  its  sides  by  three  oblique  plicce  or 
wrinkles,  like  those  on  the  C.  tristani.^'  This 
description  applies  very  well  to  some  reliques 
found  in  the  Dudley  rock,  which  we  have 
examined,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
calymene  bufo,  which  has  a  rounded  front, 
and  is  entirely  destitute  of  plicae  or  wrinkles, 
cannot  be  included  in  it.  We,  therefore, 
took  the  liberty  in  our  little  work  of  calling 
by  the  name  of  calymene  bufo,  the  fossil  re- 
presented on  his  first  plate  at  fig.  5,  and  which 
is  so  common  in  the  United  States ;  and  of 
restricting  the  C.  macrophthalma  to  the  ani- 
mals represented  on  the  same  plate  at  fig.  4, 
which  are  specifically  distinct,  and  if  not  so 
called,  must  still  remain  nameless. 


The  Hempstead  L.  I.  Inquirer,  says—"  During  the 
recent  gale  large  quantities  of  clams  of  all  descriptions 
were  thrown  up  on  the  beach  for  an  extent  of  nearly 
eight  miles,  and  so  great  is  the  quantity  now  lying 
high  and  dry,  that  it  is  supposed  it  would  require  all 
the  horses  and  wagons  in  the  town  of  Hempstead  for 
weeks  to  carry  them  away. 


THIRD  MONTH,  16,  1839. 


The  leading  article  of  our  present  number, 
on  the  trilobites,  will  probably  be  objected  to 
by  some,  as  being  too  recondite  and  technical 
for  general  readers,  or  for  a  journal  like  this. 
Such,  however,  should  be  willing  to  concede 
something  to  the  investigation  and  advance- 
ment of  useful  science,  and  to  the  predilec- 
tions of  those  among  us,  of  whom  there  are 
more  than  a  few,  who  have  given  their  minds 
to  such  subjects,  and  can  duly  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  communication.  The  author. 
Dr.  Jacob  Green,  of  this  city,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  Jeflferson  college,  and  the  able  lec- 
turer on  chemistry  in  that  institution,  is  ex- 
tensively known  and  deservedly  esteemed  for 
his  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  article  considerably 
exceeds  our  expectation,  but  it  did  not  well 
admit  of  division. 


The  past  week  has  been  distinguishi 
the  annual  meetings  of  two  of  the  va 
associations  founded  and  supported  by 
bers  of  our  religious  Society.  The  Fr 
Reading  Room  Association  met  on  thir 
evening,  the  12th  instant,  and  the  C 
butors  to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  p( 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  c 
afternoon  of  the  day  following.  As  ri 
of  proceedings  were  in  both  cases  direc 
be  published,  and  will  be  inserted  in  ' 
Friend,"  in  due  course,  we  at  present 
comment.  The  following  were  appoint 
the  contributors  officers  to  the  Asylu 
the  ensuing  year: 

Clerk, 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  No.  68,  N.  Sevent 

Treasurer, 
Isaiah  Hacker,  No.  112,  South  Third  i 

Managers, 
Jacob  Justice,  William  Hillis, 

Charles  Allen,  Edward  Yarnall, 

Joel  Woolman,  Samuel  B,  Morris 

Joseph  R.  Jenks,       George  R.  Smith 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.      Isaac  Collins, 
Isaiah  Hacker,  John  Richardson, 

John  G.  Hoskins,       Richard  Randolpl 
Thomas  Wood,         Mordecai  L.  Daw 
Lindzey  Nicholson,    John  Farnum, 
Edw.  B.  Garrigues,   George  G.  Wiliia 

Erratum. — In  the  lines  to  Niagara  last  w( 
the  word  homely  in  last  line  of  stanza  sevent 
hourly. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Sarah  Ch 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  v 
meeting,  and  formerly  of  Chesterfield,  Burlingto 
ty,  N.  J.  She  had  been  for  many  years  afH;ct( 
a  painful  disease,  which  she  was  enabled  to  be; 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  last;  often 
she  thought  the  time  was  not  far  distant  wh 
would  be  liberated  from  the  sufferings  of  this 
tionary  state^ — at  the  same  time  seeming  fully 
of  the  importance  of  making  a  preparation  I 
solemn  change  in  due  season,  having  unshaken 
dcnce  in  the  stability  of  Zion's  foundation.  I 
humbly  trust  that  through  the  mercy  of  Him  wl 
for  us  and  rose  again,,  she  has  been  permitted  t( 
the  abode  of  the  blessed,  where  the  weary  find  i 

 in  Stanford,  Duchess  county.  New  Yo 

the  19th  of  second  month,  1839,  Sarah  M.  Uptc 
of  Smith  Upton,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age,  a  n 
of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  a 
beloved  minister  in  our  religious  Society.  The 
of  this  dear  Friend  had  been  for  many  yeai 
delicate,  yet  when  she  apprehended  it  to  be  rij 
her  to  go  forth  in  the  cause  of  her  Divine  Masi 
cheerfully  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  religion 
Her  travels  in  gospel  love  were  extensive,  and 
lieve  her  services  therein  were  satisfactory 
friends.  The  Christian  patience  and  resignation 
she  exhibited  during  a  protracted  illness,  as  ^ 
the  many  comfortable  expressions  to  her  relativ 
attendants,  evinced  that  the  precious  cause  whi 
had  been  engaged  in  from  her  youth,  remains 
to  her  to  the  last.  She  reverently  expressed,  i 
time  before  her  close,  that  "  The  gate  of  the  ki 
was  open  to  her,  and  that  the  prospect  was  all  glo 
Thus  furnishing  the  consoling  evidence  that  hei 
fied  spirit  through  the  mercy  of  her  holy  Redeem 
received  the  crown  of  immortal  life, 

 at  her  residence,  in  the  same  place,  on  tl 

of  twelfth  month,  1838,  after  a  few  hours' 
Phebe  Upton,  widow  of  our  late  esteemed  frien 
Upton,  in  the  87th  y  ear  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
much  respected  and  beloved,  her  life  and  coiivei 
were  exemplary,  and  she  was  an  approved  minis 
our  religious  Society, 
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For  "The  Friend." 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FAITH  OF  FRIENDS 

On  the  Divinity  and  Of  ccs  of  ovr  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

vCominucl  from  p.  1S2.) 
RICHARD  CLARIDGE, 

After  stating  the  doctrine  of  rigid  satisfac- 
tion, as  held  by  some  of  the  professors  of  his 
dav,  and  ably  refuting  it  by  sound  Scripture 
arcunionts,  declares  the  belief  of  Friends  con- 
cerning Christ  Jesus  and  his  sufferings,  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  We"  do  believe  that  he  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried  ; 
that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  !  John  ii.  2.  That  it  is  through 
his  blood  that  we  have  redemption,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  Col.  i.  14.  We  do  be- 
lieve, that  as  he  was  delivered  for  our  ofiences, 
so  he  was  raised  again  for  our  justification, 
Rom.  iv.  '25.  and  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us,  Heb.  vii.  25.  We  do  also  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  and  is  both  God  and  man, 
in  wonderful  union,  not  a  God  by  creation  or 
otfice,  as  some  hold  ;  nor  man  by  the  assump- 
tion of  an  human  body  only,  without  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  as  others;  nor  that  the  manhood 
was  swallowed  up  of  the  Godhead,  as  a  third 
sort  srossly  fancy  ;  But  God  uncreated,  see 
John'i.  1,  2,  3.  Col.  i.  17.  Heb.  i.  8,  10,  12. 
The  true  God,  1  John  v.  20.  The  great  God, 
Tit.  ii.  13.  The  Lord  of  glory,  James  ii.  1. 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  Rev.  xix. 
16.  Which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty,  Rev.  i.  8.  The  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
And  man  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  see  Luke  i.  31,  35. 
Who  suffered  for  our  salvation.  Hath  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour,  Eph.  v.  2. 
And  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into 
the  holy  place,  having  obtained,  or  found,  as 
the  word  signifies,  eternal  redemption  for  us, 
Heb.  ix.  12.  It  was  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  that  was  conceived,  born,  suf- 
fered, died,  and  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all ;  for  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  Heb.  ix.  14. 
Though  by  wicked  hands  he  was  crucified 
and  slain.  Acts  ii.  23.  And  in  the  offering  of 
himself,  he  was  a  true  and  real  sacrifice  and 
propitiation  for  sin,  acceptable  and  satisfac- 
tory to  God.  But  he  was  not  a  sinner,  or 
reputed  by  God  as  such;  for  the  apostle  saith 
expressly,  That  he  knew  no  sin,  1  Cor.  v.  21, 
was  without  sin,  Heb.  iv.  15,  was  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  Heb. 
vii.  26.  But  it  was  by  wicked  men,  that 
esteemed  and  condemned  him,  the  Just  and 
Holy  One,  as  a  sinner,  and  numbered  him 
with  the  transgressors,  Isa.  liii.  12." — pages 
441—443, 

He  then  cites  the  testimony  of  some  pro- 
testant  writers,  to  show  that  Christ  did  not 
so  take  the  sinner's  guilt  upon  him,  as  to  suf- 
fer the  very  same  eternal  punishment  that  is 
due  to  the  wicked,  and  then  adds — 

"  As  it  was  the  main  design  of  Christ's 


life,  doctrine,  and  miracles,  to  call  men  to 
repentance,  faith,  and  obedience ;  so  it  was 
also  the  great  end  of  his  sutTerings  and  death, 
to  accomplish  the  same  glorious  design.  For 
he  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might 
deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father, 
Gal.  i.  4.  He  loved  the  church  and  gave 
himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it,  with  the  washing  of  water,  by  the 
Word  ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish.  Eph.  v.  25,  26,  27.  He 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  Tit. 
ii.  14.  This  was  a  principal  end  of  his  giving 
of  himself  for  us,  or  offering  himself  a  sacri- 
fice of  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
For  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live, 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose 
again,  2  Cor.  v.  15.  This  is  the  argument 
that  the  apostle  much  insisted  upon ;  and  for 
the  further  enforcing  of  it,  I  shall  mention 
but  two  places  more ;  Ye  are  bought,  saith 
he,  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God  in 
your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's,  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  And  you  that  were 
sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  re- 
conciled, in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death,  to  present  you  holy,  and  unblamable, 
and  unreprovable  in  his  sight,  Col.  i.  21,  22." 
— pages  444,  445. 

In  stating  the  belief  of  Friends  on  the  sub- 
ject of  justification,  in  an  argument  which  he 
had  with  an  Antinomian  baptist,  he  says : — 

"  In  a  word,  if  justification  be  considered 
in  its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's 
work  without  us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor 
his  work  within  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  are 
to  be  excluded ;  for  both  have  their  place 
and  service  in  our  complete  and  absolute 
justification. 

"  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ 
without  us,  we,  truly  repenting  and  believing, 
are,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  justified  from 
the  imputations  of  sins  and  transgressions  that 
are  past,  as  though  they  had  never  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  by  the  mighty  work  of  Christ 
within  us,  the  power,  nature,  and  habits  of 
sin  are  destroyed,  that  as  sin  once  reigned 
unto  death,  even  so  now  grace  reigneth, 
through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  all  this  is  effect- 
ed, not  by  a  bare  or  naked  act  of  faith,  sepa- 
rate from  obedience ;  but  in  the  obedience  of 
faith,  Christ  being  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation to  none  but  those  that  obey  him." — p. 
79.-1699. 

THEODORE  ECCLESTONE, 

In  his  testimony  concerning  John  Crook, 
says — 

"  Among  other,  his  faithful  brethren,  he  had 
a  reverent  esteem  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  his  sufferings  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and 
knew  well  how  to  distinguish  his  great  work 
of  redemption  and  salvation,  as  he  died  for 
all  men,  or  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin :  and  also 


as  he  was  a  sanctifier  and  redeemer  out  of 
sin :  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  the  one  being 
not  obtained  without  the  other. 

"  And  were  our  adversaries  duly  sensible 
what  great  things  Christ  both  doth  in  us,  as 
well  as  did  for  us,  surely  they  would  be  hum- 
bled under  his  mighty  hand,  and  leave  off 
their  slight  esteem  of  his  spiritual  work  in 
us,  and  not  suppose  the  one  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  other. 

"  The  apostle  Peter  saith,  '  He  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  be- 
ing dead  unto  sin,  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness.' And  how  can  we  die  unto  sin  and  live 
unto  righteousness,  but  by  his  assistance  in- 
wardly manifest  in  his  light,  grace,  and  Holy 
Spirit? 

"  Our  being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of 
God,  which  lives  and  abides  for  ever,  doth 
not  hinder  his  being  made  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  may  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him. 

"  Our  owning  we  are  sanctified  by  the 
work  of  his  Spirit,  in  our  inward  parts,  hin- 
ders not  our  having  remission  of  sins  in  his 
name. 

"  He  having  left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps,  bars  him  not  at  all 
from  being  our  King,  and  Captain  of  salva- 
tion :  though  he  is  a  Condemner  of  sin  in  the 
flesh,  yet  he  is  also  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 

"  Our  owning  him  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  hin- 
ders not  at  all  his  being  our  great  High  Priest. 

"  Our  acknowledging  he  was  tempted  in  all 
points,  liko  as  we  are,  doth  not  prevent  his 
being  able  to  succour  us,  when  we  are  tempt- 
ed. Thus  our  preaching  him,  the  true  Light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  doth  not  divest  him  of  any  of  his 
blessed  attributes,  or  offices,  worthily  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  Holy  Scripture ;  as  the 
Seed  of  the  woman,  the  Word,  Emanuel,  In- 
terpreter, One  among  a  thousand,  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace,  Lamb  of  God,  Jesus,  Saviour, 
the  very  Christ,  the  Anointed,  and  many 
more :  yea,  he  becomes  all  these  to  us  as  we 
walk  in  his  light,  who  was  given  for  a  Light 
to  lighten  the  gentiles,  that  he  might  be  God's 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." — pages 
48,  49.— 1700. 

JOHN  GRATTON, 

In  his  reply  to  some  queries  propounded 
to  the  Quakers,  by  a  clergyman,  says — 

"  Thou  beginnest  thus:  What  Jesus  Christ 
is  it  that  he  preached  ?  I  told  thee  before, 
but  that,  it  seems,  would  not  satisfy  thee, 
and  therefore  I  say, 

"That  we  preach  the  same  Jesus  Christ, 
that  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose 
again  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead:  this  is  our  Intercessor,  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  our  Mediator  betwixt  God  and 
man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus;  this  is  He  who. 
of  God,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  right- 
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coiisness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption, 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  our 
hope  of  glory,  our  life,  liffht,  strength,  and 
salvation ;  our  Captain,  Ensign,  Deliverer, 
Preserver,  and  Helper;  without  him  we  are 
as  notliing,  and  can  do  nothing;  He  is  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." — Journal, 
p.  352,  353.— 1703. 

From  a  treatise  concerning  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  I  extract  the  following  : 

"  But  some  are  ready  to  object,  and  say, 
'  You  Quakers  do  mightily  preach  up  the 
light  within,  but  you  say  little  of  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.' 

"  Answer. — We  have  many  accusers,  that 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  us,  which  we 
patiently  bear,  knowing  it  is  for  his  sake, 
that  suffered  for  us,  who  is  become  not  only 
our  light,  but  also  our  salvation,  as  we  abide 
in  him,  as  he  hath  commanded  us.  And  we 
declare,  that  as  he  by  the  grace  of  God  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;  so  every  man  hath  this 
benefit  by  it,  that  he  may  now  come  to  him, 
receive  him  ;  and  in  him,  receive  power  to 
become  a  child  of  God:  therefore  when  he 
came  into  the  world,  there  was  great  joy,  for 
the  angel  that  appeared  unto  the  shepherds, 
said  unto  them.  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people ;  and  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising 
God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men. 

"  Here  is  universal  love,  for  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  :  So  all 
the  world  are  put  into  a  capacity,  by  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  come  to 
him;  and  he  that  comes  to  Christ,  he  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out ;  for  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fears 
him  and  works  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
him.  So  we  say  it  is  Christ,  that  suffered 
for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  yea,  he 
laid  down  his  life  a  ransom  for  ail,  who  him- 
self bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we,  being  dead  unto  sin,  should 
live  unto  righteousness,  by  whose  stripes  we 
are  healed ;  yea,  whilst  we  were  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  by  himself,  purged 
our  sins:  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self, likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and 
deliver  them,  who,  through  fear  of  death, 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 

"  Thus  now  I  declare,  we  own  the  death 
and  suflferings  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  he,  and  him  only, 
that  suffered  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
hath  been  our  peace-maker;  and  is  now  come 
by  his  light,  and  Spirit,  to  give  us  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  what  he  hath  done  for  us ; 
so  that  in  his  light,  we  see  Him  who  is  our 
Light  and  our  salvation ;  as  Isaiah  said,  He 


hath  borne  our  sorrows,  and  carried  our 
grief,  which  were  the  sad  effects  of  our  sins, 
so  that  now,  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
is  freely  preached  unto  all  men  through  him, 
and  all  mankind  are  invited  to  come  to  him, 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  unto 
him  and  be  saved."— pages  390,  392.-1690. 

In  an  essay,  entitled  "  Christ  is  All  in  All, 
&c."  after  recounting  the  miracles,  and  mighty 
works,  and  gracious  acts  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
while  personally  on  earth,  he  adds — 

"  But  what  shall  I  say,  who  can  declare 
the  good  he  did?  It  is  undeclarable,  his  good- 
ness surpasses  the  understanding  of  all  man- 
kind ;  he  fulfilled  the  law  of  Moses  to  a  jot 
or  tittle,  and  was  so  holy,  harmless,  righteous, 
just  and  good,  that  no  man  could  convince 
him  of  sin ;  he  was  and  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth ; 
he  suffered  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God  ;  he  laid  dov/n  his 
life,  a  ransom  for  all,  and  tasted  death  for 
every  man ;  he  offered  up  himself  a  Lamb 
without  spot  unto  God ;  he  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death,  and  became  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  our 
passover  sacrificed  for  us  ;  ofTered  up  himself 
once  for  all,  and  by  one  offering  hath  per- 
fected for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified:  those 
who  receive  him  in  the  love  of  God,  he  works 
in  them  and  for  them,  makes  them  new  crea- 
tures, quickens  them  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins;  he  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,  he  that  believes  in  me,  saith  he, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and 
he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never 
die. 

"  He  is  our  Peace-Maker,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  our  Reconciler  to  God,  the  Word  of 
reconciliation ;  he  is  the  true  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world ;  he  that  believeth  in  him  shall  not 
abide  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life.  He  is  our  Wisdom,  Righteousness,  Sanc- 
tification, and  Redemption,  our  Life,  Strength, 
and  Way  to  God,  our  All  in  All. 

"  Oh !  the  benefits,  advantages,  favours, 
blessings,  and  mercies  accruing  by  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  into  the  world ;  by  his  living 
and  dying  in  it,  and  for  it,  perfecting  the 
work  of  our  salvation,  without  any  merit  of 
mankind  ;  for  all  had  sinned,  and  fallen  short 
of  the  glory  of  God;  there  were  none,  in  that 
state,  righteous,  no  not  one:  there  were  none 
that  did  good,  they  were  altogether  become 
unprofitable ;  the  way  of  peace  they  did  not 
know  ;  there  was  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes  ;  yet  when  we  were  without  strength,  in 
due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly:  But 
God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us ;  here  is  the  love,  not  that  we  loved  him, 
but  God  so  loved  us  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God 
should  taste  death  for  every  man  :  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all  men,  then  were  all 
dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who 
live,  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  that  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again :  So  all  things  are  of  God,  and 
nothing  of  man,  in  this  great  work  of  salva- 


tion ;  but  all  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  u 
unto  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  give 
unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  vis 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worl 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespassc 
unto  them,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  th 
word  of  reconciliation:  Now  then  we  ai 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  di 
beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God,  for  he  hat 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sii 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  < 
God  in  him. 

"  Now  it  appears  very  fully  by  the  Hoi 
Scriptures,  that  after  Christ  had  abundantl 
benefitted  the  world  while  he  lived  in  it,  li 
also  by  his  death  hath  done  much  good  to  a 
mankind,  beyond  utterance,  yea,  beyond  th 
understanding  of  man!  What,  to  all  mankind 
Yea,  to  enemies,  to  sinners,  to  ungodly  mei 
as  is  clear  from  Rom.  v.  6,  to  the  end,  ( 
aforesaid,  '  for  if  when  we  were  enemies,  v, 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  h 
Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  sha 
be  saved  by  his  life.  So  now  we  joy  in  Gc 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  w 
have  received  the  atonement.'  Here  is  goc 
will  to  men,  yea,  to  enemies." — pages  421 
425.  — 1700. 

He  thus  concludes  the  essay — 
"  It  is  clear  from  what  hath  been  sail 
that  Christ  is  all,  in  all  his  people,  viz.  the 
wisdom,  strength,  power,  righteousness,  ligh 
life,  peace,  sanctification,  justification,  consi 
lation,  and  salvation :  with  him  we  have  a 
things;  without  him,  we  can  do  nothing:  i 
him  all  fulness  dwells;  that  though  he  wj 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  thi 
we,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich.  An 
he  who  is  Heir  of  all  things,  was  once  olTerei 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many;  and  unto  them  thi 
look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  second  tim 
without  sin  unto  salvation.  Blessed  are  the 
who  love  his  appearance :  they  are  ready  I 
say,  come.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  Aris 
O  Lord,  and  let  thy  enemies  be  scattered 
make  haste  and  come  away.  Thy  kingdoi 
come,  thy  will  be  done." — p.  432. 


The  Coloured  Emigrants  in  Canada. 
The  editor  of  the  Emancipator,  from  whic 
we  copy  the  subjoined  letter,  remarks  of  th 
writer,  John  Dougal,  that  he  "  is  a  gentlema 
of  worth  and  respectability,  whose  business  i 
a  mercantile  house  with  which  he  is  connec 
ed,  has  made  him  quite  familiar  with  all  pan 
of  Canada.  We  suppose  the  following  notici 
from  the  Detroit  Observer,  relates  to  the  sam 
house,  and  shows  the  character  of  the  cor 
cern. 

AN  EXAMPEE  FROM  CANADA. 

"  We  perceive  from  an  advertisement  ( 
the  Messrs.  Dougals',  of  Windsor,  (opposif 
this  city)  that  their  two  vessels,  the  Faw 
and  the  J.  Dougal,  which  are  to  ply  betwee 
that  place  and  Kingston,  and  other  ports  o 
the  lower  lakes,  are  not  to  carry  as  freigh 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  for  any  consideratio 
whatever,  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  to  b 
allowed  on  board.   This  is  noble.   We  doul 
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whether  the  owners  of  any  two  vessels  from 
this  port  can  say  as  much." 

W  e  thus  preface  the  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  we  deem  highly  interesting,  that  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend"  may  the  better  be 
able  to  estimate  the  degree  of  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  it. 

Packet  Ship  United  States,  ) 
Oir  Sandy  Hook,  14th  Feb.,  1839.  ^ 
Rev.  J.  Leavitt: 

Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  better  employ  part  of 
a  calm  day  than  by  communicating  to  you 
the  information  relative  to  the  coloured  people 
in  Canada,  which  I  alluded  to  in  the  course 
t     of  conversation  a  few  days  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  stale  that  the  co- 
loured people  who  come  to  Canada  (although 
chieflv  I  believe  runaway  slaves)  manifest 
;    generallv  a  great  desire  to  learn  to  read  and 
'    write,  and  to  acquire  property,  respectability 
and  a  good  name ;  and  in  the  second  place  I 
i    shall  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts  and 
j    reasons  upon  which  I  found  this  statement. 

1.  I  have  been  highly  gratified  to  see  the 
!  brotherly  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  a 
j  fugitive  from  bondage  is  received  by  his  bre- 
j  thren  in  Canada.  This  is  manifested  in 
j    various  ways,  but  one  of  the  first  offices  of 

i kindness  that  is  undertaken  by  them  towards 
the  new  comer,  especially  if  he  be  young,  is 
to  teach  him  to  read  and  perhaps  to  write. 
1  And  if  you  enter  into  conversation  v/ith  a 
'  coloured  man,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  read,  if 
!  he  answer  in  the  negative,  he  will  probably 
I  assign  as  a  reason  that  he  has  only  been  a 
i    few  months  in  Canada. 

:       2.  The  disposition  to  acquire  property  and 
i   better  their  circumstances  in  the  world,  is 
i   shown  by  the  general  desire  they  manifest  to 
become  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits.    In  the  Western,  Nia- 
gara, and  London  Districts,  there  are  not 
'.   only  considerable  settlements   of  coloured 
'   people  exclusively,  but  in  some  places  they 
are  scattered  here  and  there  amongst  the 
rural  population,  of  all  origins.  However 
small  his  farm  may  be,  and  however  humble 
his  dwelling,  the  coloured  man  wishes  to 
have  a  spot  he  can  call  his  own,  to  be  a  home 
for  his  family.    And  these  settlements  and 
farms  belonging  to  the  African  race,  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  well  managed  as  those 
of  their  neighbours. 

3.  The  intense  desire  that  exists  among 
them  to  acquire  respectability  and  a  good 
name  is  manifested  in  various  ways,  which  a 
few  facts  and  statements  will  illustrate.  For 
instr.nce,  in  the  coloured  companies  raised  in 
Upper  Canada,  amounting  in  all,  I  believe,  to 
seven  or  eight,  scarcely  an  instance  of  drunk- 
enness or  insubordination  has  occurred  since 
they  were  first  embodied,  although  such  of- 
fences were  lamentably  prevalent  amongst 
the  white  militia,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 
This  must  surely  be  attributed  to  "  esprit  du 
corps,"  or  rather  "  de  couleur,"  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  are  either  better  edu- 
cated or  better  informed  upon  the  nature  of 
their  duty  and  responsibility  than  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  comrades. 

The  entire  absence  of  coloured  beggars. 


whilst  those  of  other  origins  abound,  may 
also  be  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  their  anxie- 
ty to  be  respectable,  but  the  most  conclusive 
testitnony  that  I  can  address  to  the  fact,  is 
that  of  George  Gurnet,  Esq.,  for  a  number  of 
years  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  who 
stated  in  a  public  meeting  in  that  city,  in  my 
hearing,  that  since  the  establishment  of  a 
public  soup-kitchen  or  house  of  industry  m 
that  city,  they  had  had  applications  for  relief 
from  all  classes,  except  the  coloured  popula- 
tion. And  that  in  his  capacity  of  sitting 
magistrate,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  noticing  for  a  series  of  years  that  the  pro- 
portion of  offences  against  the  laws  was  much 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
amongst  the  coloured  population  than  any 
other  class.  He  would  not  state  what  class 
committed  the  greatest  proportional  amount 
of  crimes,  but  he  repeated  emphatically  that 
the  coloured  population  of  the  city  not  only 
performed  all  the  duties  of  citizens  as  well  as 
another  class,  but  committed  the  smallest 
proportional  amount  of  offences  against  the 
laws.  The  same  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
several  gentlemen  of  high  respectability  pre- 
sent, and  all  concurred  in  admiring  the  alacri- 
ty with  which  they  had  turned  out  in  defence 
of  the  government  which  protected  them. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  in  the  course  of  long 
business  intercourse  with  many  of  the  mer- 
chants who  reside  in  the  midst  or  vicinity  of 
coloured  settlements,  to  enquire  into  the  cha- 
racter maintained  by  that  portion  of  their 
customers,  and  the  testimony  has  invariably 
been  favourable.  Those  who  were  most  cau- 
tious in  expressing  admiration,  admitted  that 
as  a  class  they  were  as  honest,  industrious 
and  temperate  as  their  neighbours,  but  the 
greater  part  expressed  their  decided  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  more  sober  and  respect- 
ful, paid  their  debts  more  honestly,  and  were 
altogether  pleasanter  to  deal  with  or  to  hire  as 
servants  than  any  other  class.  It  is  true  I 
met  with  some  who  accused  them  universally 
of  idleness  or  dishonesty,  but  I  have  always 
noticed  by  a  very  singular  coincidence  that 
these  men  were  Americans. 

If  the  above  statements  form  any  proof 
that  immediately  emancipated  slaves  are  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  you  may  rely 
upon  their  accuracy,  as  they  have  come  under 
my  own  observation  in  the  course  of  a  long 
business  acquaintance  with  Upper  Canada, 
through  which  I  have  frequently  journeyed 
from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Dougal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
SARAH  TERRILIi  AND  HER  SLAVES. 

Having  met  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
at  South  River,  Virginia,  concerning  their  de- 
ceased friend,  Sarah  Terrill,  I  thought  it 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  have  abridged  it 
for  "  The  Friend." 

In  her  deportment  she  was  grave  and  solid  ; 
a  kind  and  afJectionate  wife,  a  tender  mother, 
a  good  neighbour,  a  faithful  elder,  and  truly 
helpful  in  the  management  of  church  affairs 


amongst  us.  Therefore,  we  could  but  love 
her  dearly.  Whilst  we  deeply  feel  the  loss 
of  such  a  member,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  it  is  her  everlasting  gain,  we  endea- 
vour patiently  to  submit  to  this  dispensation 
of  Providence.  May  the  Lord  in  the  course 
of  his  Divine  wisdom,  in  his  abundant  mercy 
and  goodness  to  his  church  and  people,  raise 
up,  qualify,  and  send  forth  many  servants  and 
handmaids  to  fill  the  places  of  such  who  have 
been  removed  by  death. 

She  was  seized  with  a  faintness  which 
seemed  to  indicate  sudden  death  ;  on  reviving 
she  said  she  felt  little  or  no  pain,  and  de- 
sired her  husband  to  come  and  sit  by  her  side. 
Then  addressing  him  she  said,  "  Last  night  I 
thought  I  was  expiring,  and  should  have  told 
thee  so,  but  feared  that  if  I  should  make  thee 
uneasy  I  should  break  the  peace  I  then  en- 
joyed. I  was  willing  to  keep  my  mind  near 
the  Lord,  that  I  might  be  supported  in  so  try- 
ing a  time.  As  I  kept  my  mind  still  with 
fervent  supplication  for  help,  I  found  sweet 
peace  to  attend,  and  never  beheld  things  in  so 
clear  a  light  before,  and  could  then  have  gone 
freely.  As  I  waited  in  this  condition  for  my 
change,  my  peace  was  removed,  and  confu- 
sion, horror,  and  daskness  ensued.  It  was 
shown  me  that  I  was  not  fit  for  death.  My 
inward  cries  were  then  to  the  Lord  that  my 
life  might  be  spared,  until  a  preparation  had 
been  experienced.  After  a  time  a  voice 
seemed  to  run  through  my  mind,  '  It  shall  be 
so.'  The  burden  was  then  removed  and  I 
felt  peace,  but  my  cries  were  still  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  would  show  me  wherein  I  was  lacking. 
Then  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  had  never 
given  up  the  negroes,  and  without  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  there  would  be  no  entrance  into 
Heaven.  Keeping  them  is  not  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  Our  blessed  Lord  com- 
manded us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us,  aud  until  we  come  in 
a  good  degree  to  this  state,  we  can  have  no 
admittance  into  Heaven.  Heaven  is  a  holy 
place,  and  nothing  that  is  unclean  can  enter 
therein.  I  had  never  given  up  my  negroes 
before.  I  had  been  much  concerned  about 
them  for  several  years,  and  endeavoured  to 
deal  by  them  as  my  own  children,  thinking 
that  sufficient.  But  it  was  not  freedom  ! 
therefore,  not  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by. 
I  am  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  in 
showing  me  wherein  I  was  lacking,  and  for 
enabling  me  to  give  them  up  freely.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  do.  It  appeared  plain  to 
me  that  th«re  are  but  few  amongst  us  fit  for 
death.  I  desire  thee,  if  I  die,  to  warn  Friends 
to  clear  themselves  of  their  negroes,  and  stir 
them  up  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Lord 
in  time,  and  to  live  more  in  the  possession  of 
what  they  profess.  Many  go  out  of  time  with 
a  false  peace,  who  I  am  afraid  will  find  their 
states  miserable." 

After  this  she  several  times  expressed  how 
easy  she  was  both  in  body  and  mind.  She 
said  to  a  friend  who  enquired  how  she  was, 
"  All  is  well,  I  find  perfect  peace  of  mind, 
such  as  this  world  cannot  give."  At  a  later 
period,  having  her  husband  and  children 
around  her,  she  took  her  youngest  child,  an 
infant,  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  it  said,  "  \V  hen 
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I  give  way  to  reasoning  about  my  children, 
my  mind  is  almost  overwhelmed,  but  when  I 
endeavour  to  keep  still  I  am  mercifully  pre- 
served." After  giving  advice  to  her  eldest 
daughter  how  to  behave  herself  before  the 
younger  children,  she  turned  to  her  husband 
and  desired  him  to  give  her  up  freely  and  not 
to  grieve.  "  Tell  my  dear  friends  to  make  no 
lamentation  for  me,  all  is  well."  She  then 
repeated  her  charge  to  him  to  warn  Friends 
to  clear  themselves  of  their  negroes,  and  to 
live  more  in  the  possession  of  what  they  pro- 
fessed. Her  husband  promised  to  comply, 
but  intimated  that  she  might  live  to  deliver  it 
herself.  She  replied,  "Oh  no!  my  time  is 
come,  and  I  don't  wish  to  stay.  J  go  freely, 
yet  I  am  willing  to  wait  in  patience  for  my 
change.  I  desire  thee  to  be  very  careful  in 
all  thy  ways.  Put  away  our  negroes  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  will  go  hard  with  thee  now 
to  work  for  a  living,  but  the  least  spark  of 
the  Lord's  mighty  power  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve you  all,  and  will  if  you  are  contented 
with  small  things."  She  desired  him  to  re- 
move to  some  other  place  where  the  children 
would  not  be  so  much  exposed  to  company. 
After  this  she  appeared  waiting  only  for  her 
change,  occasionally  uttering  remarks  which 
testified  the  patient,  confiding  condition  of  her 
mind.  Being  asked  if  she  would  be  moved 
on  her  side,  she  answered,  "  No,  don't  stir 
me,  let  me  lie  still !"  She  quietly  departed 
this  life  without  a  struggle  the  lOth  of  the 
fifth  month,  1773,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  buried  the  next  day  in 
Friends'  burying  ground,  near  the  meeting 
house  at  South  River,  after  a  large  and  solid 
meeting. 

ON  PRAYER. 

The  offerings  that  are  acceptable  to  God, 
must  be  offered  in  righteousness,  and  with 
clean  hearts  and  lips :  for  the  Lord  is  pure 
and  holy,  and  will  be  sanctified  of  all  that 
come  near  him,  and  his  worship  is,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  wherefore  prayer,  supplication 
and  addresses  to  God,  being  a  special  part  of 
his  worship,  must  be  performed  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  with  a  right  understanding  seasoned 
with  grace,  and  with  the  word  of  God  ;  even 
as  the  sacrifices  under  the  old  covenant  were 
to  be  brought  and  offered  in  clean  vessels, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  with  fire ;  so  all  now 
under  the  new  covenant,  who  approach  so 
nigh  to  God,  as  to  offer  an  offering  in  prayer, 
must  have  their  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  their  bodies  washed  in  clean 
water,  and  sanctified  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  their  senses  seasoned  with  his  grace  and 
spirit  in  divine  understanding,  and  must  offer 
that  which  is  sound  and  pertinent,  which  the 
Spirit  makes  known  to  be  needful ;  whose  in- 
tercession is  acceptable,  as  a  sweet  smelling 
sacrifice  in  the  nostrils  of  God,  and  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  and  of  death  unto  death, 
though  in  sighs,  groans,  or  a  few  words,  being 
sound,  pithy  and  fervent.  Now  all  are  to  be 
careful  both  what  and  how  they  offer  to  God, 
who  will  be  sanctified  of  all  that  come  near 
him,  and  is  a  consuming  fire  ;  who  consumed 
Nadab  and  Abihu  that  offered  strange  fire, 


though  they  were  of  the  high-priests'  line. 
There  may  be  now  otlerings  in  prayer  and 
supplication,  in  long  repetitions  of  many 
words,  in  the  openings  of  some  divine  illumi- 
nations, with  a  mixture  of  heat  and  passion  of 
the  mind,  and  zeal  beyond  knowledge ;  and  in 
this  heat,  passion  and  forward  zeal,  run  on 
into  many  needless  words  and  long  repetitions, 
and  sometimes  out  of  supplication  into  decla- 
ration, as  though  the  Lord  wanted  informa- 
tion ;  such  want  the  divine  understanding,  and 
go  from  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  spirit 
and  will  of  God,  like  that  forced  offering  of 
King  Saul  which  Samuel  called  foolish  ;  and 
in  this  strange  fire  and  forced  offering,  offer 
what  comes  to  hand,  and  lavish  all  _^out,  as  if 
there  were  no  treasury  to  hold  the  Lord's 
treasures,  that  may  open  and  present  to  view 
at  times,  for  their  own  benefit ;  so  much  in 
the  end,  coming  to  poverty  and  want,  sit  down 
in  the  dry  and  barren  ground  :  Wherefore  all 
are  to  know  their  treasury,  and  treasure  up 
the  Lord's  openings,  and  try  the  spirit  by 
which  they  offer,  that  they  may  know  the 
Lord's  tried  gold,  and  not  mix  it  with  dross 
or  tin  ;  and  know  his  stamp,  heavenly  image 
and  superscription,  and  not  counterfeit,  waste 
or  lavish  it  out,  but  mind  the  Ijord's  direc- 
tions, who  will  call  all  to  an  account,  and  give 
to  every  one  according  to  their  deeds ;  and 
all  the  churches  shall  know  that  he  searches 
the  heart  and  tries  the  reins.  Under  the  old 
covenant,  the  Lord's  fire  was  to  burn  con- 
tinually on  the  altar,  and  received  the  ac- 
ceptable offerings  :  so  there  was  strange  fire, 
which  was  rejected,  and  the  offering  that  was 
offered  therein.  And  now  in  the  new  cove- 
nant there  is  a  true  fervency,  heat  and  zeal, 
according  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
spirit  and  word  of  life,  that  dies  not  out,  in 
which  God  receives  the  acceptable  offerings  ; 
so  there  is  also  a  wrong  heat  of  spirit  and  zeal, 
without  true  knowledge,  that  with  violence, 
through  the  passion  of  the  mind,  and  forward- 
ness of  desire,  runs  into  a  multitude  of  need- 
less words  apd  long  repetitions,  thinking  to 
be  heard  for  much  speaking ;  but  is  rejected, 
and  is  a  grief,  burden,  and  trouble  to  sensible, 
weighty  friends,  who  sit  in  a  divine  sense  of 
the  teachings  and  movings  of  the  Lord's  good 
Spirit,  in  \yhich  they  have  salt  to  savour 
withal ;  thoygh  the  affectionate  part  in  some 
who  are  not  so  settled  in  that  divine  sense,  as 
to  distinguish  between  spirit  and  spirit,  is 
raised  with  the  flashes  of  this  wrong  heat  and 
long  repetitions,  which  augment  the  trouble 
of  the  faithful  and  sensible  who  c^re  concerned 
for  the  good  and  preservation  of  all. — The 
prophet  having  repaired  the  Lord's  altar,  and 
prepared  his  offering,  in  a  few  sensible  words, 
pertinent  to  the  matter  and  service  of  the  day 
and  time,  prayed  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
God  :  see  1  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  36,  37,  38, 
which  the  Lord  heard  and  answered.— Our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  taught  his 
disciplesto  pray, bade  them,  "not  be  like  the 
hypocrites  or  heathen,  who  used  many  repe- 
titions, and  thought  to  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking."  Therefore,  saith  he,  "Be 
not  ye  like  unto  them,  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  you  have  need  of  before 
ye  ask  him."  Our  Saviour  also  left  us  a  good 


example,  written  for  our  learning,  when  he 
was  under  the  sense  §f  drinking  that  cup  of 
sufferings  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  and  to 
offer  to  God  that  great  offering  for  their  ran- 
som, he  prayed  in  these  words,  "  Father,  if 
thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me, 
nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 
And  in  giving  thanks,  "  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father !  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes, 
even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight."  Many  more  examples  are  in  the 
scriptures,  full  and  pertinent  to  the  matter, 
comprehended  in  few  words.  Therefore  all 
who  approach  unto  God  with  their  offerings, 
are  to  be  watchful  and  careful,  both  what  and 
how  they  offer  under  this  administration  of 
the  Spirit,  and  dispensation  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
FIRST  OF  MARCH. 
The  bud  is  in  the  bough,  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud ; 
And  the  earth's  beginning  now  in  her  veins  fo  feel 
the  flood  : 

Which  warmed  by  summer's  sun^  in  the  glembic  of 
the  vine, 

From  her  founts  will  over-ruD,  in  a  ruddy  gush  of 


The  perfume  and  the  bloom,  that  shall  decorate  the 
flower : 

Are  quicii'ning  in  the  gloom  of  this  subterranean 

And  the  juices  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables,  fruits. 
Unerringly  proceed  to  their  pre-appginled  roots. 

How  awful  is  the  thought,  of  the  wonders  under 
ground 

Of  the  mystic  changes  wrouglit  in  Uie  silent  dark 
profound. 

How  each  thing  upward  lends,  by  neccssitj'  decreed. 
And  the  world's  support  depends  on  tlie  shooting  of  a 

The  summer 's  in  the  ark,  and  the  sunny  pinion 'd  day  j 
Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  wliiler  holds  her 
sway. 

Go  back  thou  dove  of  peace  with  the  myrtle  on  thy 

wing- 
Say  that  floods  and  tempests  ce^se,  and  the  work  is 

ripe  for  spring, 

Thou  hast  fann'd  llie  sleeping  earth,  till  her  dreams 

arc  all  of  flowers  : 
And  waters  loqk  in  mirth  for  their  over-hanging 

The  f  jrest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves, 
A  nd  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer 


Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave : 
By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its 

And  the  summer  tribe  that  creep,  or  in  air  expand  the 

Have  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons  of  the 
spring; 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  .the  valleys  and  the 
hills, 

And  the  feathered  race  rejoice  with  a  gush  of  tuneful 
bills ; 

And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet's  song  with 
glee  ; 

O  thou  sunny  first  of  March,  be  it  dedicate  to  thee." 

Old  paper. 
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Winter  Studies  and   Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada. 

Such  is  the  title,  singular  in  itself  and  yet 
very  descriptive,  of  a  late  publication  in  two 
moderately  sized  volumes — the  author  Anna 
j  Jameson,  previously  of  some  celebrity  in 
I  England  as  the  writer  of  several  popular 
!  Avorks.  In  the  brief  preface  she  speaks  of 
■  the  work  as  "  fragments"  of  a  journal  ad- 
j  dressed  to  a  friend,  and  the  result  of  much 
;    thoughtful  idleness  and  many  an  idle  thought. 

I It  is  in  fact  curiously  compounded  of  sketches, 
criticisms,  desultory  remark,  moral  and  senti- 
mental, &c.  &c.; — among  which  are  some 
things  trivial,  but  also  many  passages  evinc- 
!    ing  great  felicity  of  language  in  the  e.xpres- 
i    sion  of  thoughts  highly  imaginative  and  essen- 
I    tially  poetical.    We  have  marked  several  for 
;   insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  shall  begin 
-with  parts  of  the  chapter  headed  Niagara  in 
Winter.  We  have  had  numerous  descriptions 
of  the  Falls,  but  none  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  of  their  appearance  in  the  season  of 
frosts;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  disap- 
pointment she  has  expressed,  the  consequence, 
doubtless,  of  too  high  wrought  expectation, 
we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  the  ran- 
dom picture  she  has  drawn  there  are  truly 
vivid,  beautiful  and  graphical  touches. 

January  23d. 

At  half  past  eight,  C.  was  at  the  door  in  a 
very  pretty  commodious  sleigh,  in  form  like 
a  barouche,  with  the  head  up.  I  was  abso- 
lutely buried  in  furs;  a  blanket,  netted  for 
me  by  the  kindest  hands,  of  the  finest  lambs- 
wool,  rich  in  colour,  and  as  light  and  elastic 
as  it  was  deliciously  warm,  was  folded  round 
my  limbs;  buffalo  and  bear  skins  were  heaped 
over  all,  and  every  breath  of  the  external  air 
excluded  by  every  possible  device.  C.  drove 
his  own  gray  horses ;  and  thus  fortified  and 
accoutred,  oft"  we  flew,  literally  "  urged  by 
storms  along  the  slippery  way,"  for  the  wea- 
ther was  terrific. 

I  think  that  but  for  this  journey  I  never 
could  have  imagined  the  sublime  desolation 
of  a  northern  winter,  and  it  has  impressed  me 
strongly.    In  the  first  place,  the  whole  atmo- 


sphere appeared  as  if  converted  into  snow, 
which  fell  in  thick,  tiny,  starry  flakes,  till  the 
buffalo  robes  and  furs  about  us  appeared  like 
swansdown,  and  the  harness  on  the  horses  of 
the  same  delicate  material.  The  whole  earth 
was  a  \\tiite  waste :  the  road,  on  which  the 
sleigh-track  was  only  just  perceptible,  ran  for 
miles  ifl  a  straight  line;  on  each  side  rose 
the  dark,  melancholy  pine-forest,  slumbering 
drearily  in  the  hazy  air.  Between  us  and 
the  edge  of  the  forest  were  frequent  spaces  of 
cleared  or  half  cleared  land,  spotted  over  with 
the  black  charred  stumps  and  blasted  trunks 
of  once  magnificent  trees,  projecting  from  the 
snowdrift.  These,  which  are  perpetually  re- 
curring objects  in  a  Canadian  landscape,  have 
a  most  melancholy  appearance.  Sometimes 
wide  openings  occurred  to  the  left,  bringing 
us  in  sight  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  even  in  some 
places  down  upon  the  edge  of  it :  in  this  part 
of  the  lake  the  enormous  body  of  the  water 
and  its  incessant  movement  prevents  it  from 
freezing,  and  the  dark  waves  rolled  in,  heavily 
plunging  on  the  icy  shore  with  a  sullen  boom- 
ing sound.  A  few  roods  from  the  land,  the 
cold  gray  waters,  and  the  cold,  gray,  snow- 
encumbered  atmosphere,  were  mingled  with 
each  other,  and  each  seemed  either.  The 
only  living  thing  I  saw  in  a  space  of  about 
twenty  miles  was  a  magnificent  bald-headed 
eagle,  which,  after  sailing  a  few  turns  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  alighted  on  the  topmost  bough  of 
a  blasted  pine,  and  slowly  folding  his  great 
wide  wings,  looked  down  upon  us  as  we 
glided  beneath  him.  The  first  village  we 
passed  through  was  Springfield,  on  the  river 
Credit,  a  river  of  some  importance  in  sum- 
mer, but  now,  converted  into  ice,  heaped  up 
with  snow,  and  undistinguishable.  Twenty 
miles  further,  we  stopped  at  Oakville  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  and  the  horses. 

Oakville  stands  close  to  the  lake,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  little  river  called  Sixteen  Mile 
Creek ;  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Chisholm,  and,  from  its  situa- 
tion and  other  local  circumstances,  bids  fair 
to  become  a  place  of  importance.  In  the 
summer  it  is  a  frequented  harbour,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  for  so 
they  characteristically  call  timber  in  this 
country.  From  its  dock-yards  I  am  told  that 
a  fine  steamboat  and  a  dozen  schooners  have 
been  already  launched. 

In  summer,  the  country  round  is  rich  and 
beautiful,  with  a  number  of  farms  all  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  ;  but  Canada  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer  must  be  like  two  different 
regions.  At  present  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
is  frozen  up ;  all  trade,  all  ship-building  sus- 
pended. Oakville  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  straggling  hamlet,  containing  a  few  frame 
and  log-houses;  one  brick  house,  (the  grocery 


store,  or  general  shop,  which  in  a  new  Cana- 
dian village  is  always  the  best  house  in  the 
place,)  a  little  methodist  church,  painted 
green  and  white,  but  as  yet  no  resident 
preacher ;  and  an  inn  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Oakville  House  Hotel."  Where 
there  is  a  store,  a  tavern,  and  a  church,  habi- 
tations soon  rise  around  them.  Oakville  con- 
tains at  present  more  than  three  hundred  in- 
habitants, who  are  now  subscribing  among 
themselves  for  a  schoolmaster  and  a  resident 
clergyman. 

I  stood  conversing  in  the  porch,  and  look- 
ing about  me  till  I  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  the  house,  before  my  nose  was 
absolutely  taken  off  by  the  ice-blast.  The 
little  parlour  was  solitary,  and  heated  like  an 
oven.  Against  the  wall  were  stuck  a  few 
vile  prints,  taken  out  of  old  American  maga- 
zines. I  looked  round  me  for  some  amuse- 
ment or  occupation,  and  at  last  spied  a  book 
open,  and  turned  down  upon  its  face.  I 
pounced  upon  it  as  a  prize.  While  I  was 
reading,  the  mail-coach  between  Hamilton 
and  Toronto  drove  up  to  the  door;  and  be- 
cause you  shall  understand  what  sort  of  a 
thing  a  Canadian  mail  is,  and  thereupon  sym- 
pathize in  my  irrepressible  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment, I  must  sketch  it  for  you.  It  was  a 
heavy  wooden  edifice,  about  the  size  and  form 
of  an  old-fashioned  lord  mayor's  coach,  placed 
on  runners,  and  raised  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  the  whole  was  painted  of  a  bright 
red,  and  long  icicles  hung  from  the  roof. 
This  monstrous  machine  disgorged  from  its 
portal  eight  men  creatures,  all  enveloped  in 
bear  skins  and  shaggy  dreadnoughts  and  pea- 
jackets,  and  fur  caps  down  upon  their  noses, 
looking  like  a  procession  of  bears  on  their 
hind  legs,  tumbling  out  of  a  showman's  cara- 
van. They  proved,  however,  when  undis- 
guised, to  be  gentlemen,  most  of  them  going 
up  to  Toronto  to  attend  their  duties  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  One  of  these,  a  personage 
of  remarkable  height  and  size,  and  a  peculiar 
cast  of  features,  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Kerr,  the  possessor  of  large  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood,  partly  acquired,  and  partly 
inherited  from  his  father-in-law,  Brandt,  the 
famous  chief  of  the  Six  Nations.  Kerr  him- 
self has  Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  His  son, 
young  Kerr,  a  fine  boy  about  ten  years  old, 
is  the  present  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  in  his  mother's  right,  the  hereditary 
chieftainship  being  always  transmitted  through 
the  female,  though  passing  over  her.  Mrs. 
Kerr,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Brandt,  is  a 
squaw  of  unmixed  Indian  blood,  and  has  been 
described  to  me  as  a  very  superior  creature. 
She  has  the  good  sense  to  wear  habitually 
her  Indian  costume,  slightly  modified,  in 
which  she  looks  and  moves  a  princess,  grace- 
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fill  and  unrestrained,  while  in  a  fiishionable 
European  dress  the  effect  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. 

Much  mischief  has  been  done  in  this  neigh- 
bourliood  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  deer, 
driven  by  hunger  and  the  wolves  from  their 
forest  haunts,  have  been  killed,  near  the  set- 
tlements, in  unusual  numbers.  One  of  the 
Indians  whom  I  saw  at  Toronto,  on  returning 
by  this  road,  shot  with  his  new  rifle  eight 
deer  in  one  day,  and  sold  them  at  Hamilton 
for  three  dollars  each — no  bad  day's  hunting. 
The  venison  in  Canada  is  good  and  abundant, 
but  very  lean,  very  unlike  English  venison  ; 
the  price  is  generally  four  or  six  cents  a 
pound. 

[After  taking  some  refreshment  the  party 
set  forth  again,  pass  several  other  villages, 
and  after  night  fall  are  overset  in  the  snow, 
from  which,  however,  they  recover  "  unhurt 
in  life  and  limb."  They  reached  the  town  of 
Niagara  the  day  following,  26th  of  the  month. 
Of  this  place  and  its  environs  some  details 
are  given,  which  we  omit,  and  pass  on  at 
once  to  what  is  said  of  the  great  cataract.] 

January  29. 
Well !  I  have  seen  these  cataracts  of  Nia- 
gara, which  have  thundered  in  my  mind's  ear 
ever  since  I  can  remember — which  have  been 
my  "  childhood's  thought,  my  youth's  desire," 
since  first  my  imagination  was  awakened  to 
wonder  and  to  wish.  I  have  beheld  them, 
and  shall  I  whisper  it  to  you  ! — but,  O  tell  it 
not  among  the  Philistines  ! — I  wish  I  had 
not !  I  wish  they  were  still  a  thing  unbeheld — 
a  thing  to  be  imagined,  hoped,  and  antici^ 
pated — something  to  live  for: — the  reality 
has  diplaced  from  my  mind  an  illusion  far 
more  magnificent  than  itself — I  have  no  wordf 
for  my  utter  disappointment;  yet  I  have  not 
the  presumption  to  suppose  that  all  I  have 
heard  and  read  of  Niagara  is  false  or  exag- 
gerated— that  every  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, enthusiasm,  rapture,  is  affectation  or 
hyperbole.  No !  it  must  be  my  own  fault, 
Terni,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  cataracts  leap- 
ing from  their  mountains,  have  affected  me 
thousand  times  more  than  all  the  immensity 
of  Niagara.  But  there  is  no  help  ! — the  first 
moment,  the  first  impression  is  over — 
though  I  should  live  a  thousand  years,  long 
as  Niagara  itself  shall  roll,  I  can  never  see  it 
again  for  the  first  time.  Something  is  gone 
that  cannot  be  restored.  What  has  come 
over  my  soul  and  senses? — I  am  no  longer 
Anna — I  am  metamorphosed — I  am  trans- 
lated— I  am  an  ass's  head,  a  clod,  a  wooden 
spoon,  a  fat  weed  growing  on  Lethe's  bank, 
a  stock,  a  stone,  a  petrifaction — for  have  I 
not  seen  Niagara,  the  wonder  of  wonders; 
and  felt — no  words  can  tell  what  disappoint- 
ment ! 

But  to  take  things  in  order :  we  set  oflT  for 
the  Falls  yesterday  morning,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  spending  the  day  there,  sleeping,  and 
returning  the  next  day  to  Niagara.  The  dis- 
tance is  fourteen  miles,  by  a  road  winding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river,  and 
over  the  Queenston  heights ;  and  beautiful 
must  this  land  be  in  summer,  since  even  now 
it  is  beautiful.    The  flower  garden,  the  trii 


shrubbery,  the  lawn,  the  meadow  with  its 
hedgerows,  when  frozen  up  and  wrapt  in 
snow,  always  give  me  the  idea  of  something 
not  only  desolate,  but  dead :  Nature  is  the 
ghost  of  herself,  and  trails  a  spectral  pall ;  I 
always  feel  a  kind  of  pity — a  touch  of  melan- 
choly— when  at  this  season  I  have  wandered 
among  withered  shrubs  and  buried  flower- 
beds; but  here,  in  the  wilderness,  where  nature 
holly  independent  of  art,  she  does  not  die, 
nor  yet  mourn ;  she  lies  down  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  winter,  and  the  aged  one  folds  her 
in  his  robe  of  ermine  and  jewels,  and  rocks 
her  with  his  hurricanes,  and  hushes  her  to 
sleep.  How  still  it  was !  how  calm,  how  vast 
jring  white  waste  and  the  dark  purple 
forest !  The  sun  shone  out,  and  the  sky  was 
without  a  cloud ;  yet  we  saw  few  people,  and 
for  many  miles  the  hissing  of  our  sleigh,  as 
we  flew  along  upon  our  dazzling  path,  and 
the  tinkling  of  the  sleigh  bells,  were  the  only 
sounds  we  heard.  When  we  were  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  falls,  I  stopped  the  sleigh 
from  time  to  time  to  listen  for  the  roar  of 
the  cataract,  but  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
was  not  favourable  for  the  transmission  of 
sound,  and  the  silence  was  unbroken. 

Such  was  the  deep,  monotonous  tranquillity 
which  prevailed  on  every  side — so  exquisitely 
pure  and  vestal-like  the  robe  in  which  all  na- 
ture lay  slumbering  around  us,  I  could  scarce 
believe  that  this  whole  frontier  district  is  not 
only  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  vice, 
but  of  dark  and  desperate  crime. 

Mr.  A.,  who  is  a  magistrate,  pointed  out 
to  me  a  lonely  house  by  the  wayside,  where, 
on  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  preceding  win- 
ter, he  had  surprised  and  arrested  a  gang  of 
forgers  and  coiners ;  it  was  a  fearful  descrip- 
tion. For  some  time  my  impatience  had 
been  thus  beguiled — impatience  and  suspense 
much  like  those  of  a  child  just  before  the 
opening  of  some  splendid  show.  My  imagi- 
nation had  been  so  impressed  by  the  vast 
height  of  the  Falls,  that  I  was  constantly  look- 
ing in  an  upward  direction,  when,  as  we  came 
to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  my  companion  suddenly 
checked  the  horses,  and  exclaimed,  "  The 
Falls  !" 

I  was  not,  for  an  instant,  aware  of  their 
presence ;  we  were  yet  at  a  distance,  looking 
doiim  upon  them ;  and  I  saw  at  one  glance  a 
flat  extensive  plain ;  the  sun  having  with- 
drawn  its  beams  for  the  moment,  there  was 
neither  light,  nor  shade,  nor  colour.  In  the 
midst  were  seen  the  two  great  cataracts,  but 
merely  as  a  feature  in  the  wide  landscape. 
The  sound  was  by  no  means  overpowering, 
and  the  clouds  of  spray,  which  Fanny  Butler 
called  so  beautifully  the  "  everlasting  incense 
of  the  waters,"  now  condensed  ere  they  rose 
by  the  excessive  cold,  fell  round  the  base  of 
the  cataracts  in  fleecy  folds,  just  concealing 
that  fiirious  embrace  of  the  waters  above  and 
the  waters  below.  All  the  associations  which 
in  imagination  I  had  gathered  round  the  scene, 
its  appalling  terrors,  its  soul-subduing  beauty, 
power  and  height,  and  velocity  and  immensity, 
were  all  diminished  in  eflfect,  or  wholly  lost. 
**-*## 

I  was  quite  silent — my  very  soul  sunk  with- 
in me.  On  seeing  my  disappointment  (written, 


I  suppose,  most  fegibly  in  my  Countcnani 
my  companion  began  to  comfort  me,  by  t< 
ing  me  of  all  those  who  had  been  disappoin 
on  the  first  view  of  Niagara,  and  had  C( 
fessed  it.  I  did  confess ;  but  I  was  not  to 
comforted.  We  held  on  our  way  to  the  C 
ton  hotel,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  most  de 
late  it  looked  with  its  summer  verandahs  £ 
open  balconies  cumbered  up  with  snow,  £ 
hung  round  with  icicles — its  forlorn,  em| 
ooms,  broken  windows,  and  dusty  dinner 
bles.  The  poor  people  who  kept  the  house 
winter  had  gathered  themselves  for  warn 
and  comfort  into  a  little  kitchen,  and  wl 
we  made  our  appearance,  stared  at  us  witl 
blank  amazement,  which  showed  what  a  r. 
thing  was  the  sight  of  a  visiter  at  this  seas 
While  the  horses  were  cared  for,  I  w 
up  into  the  highest  balcony  to  commanc 
better  view  of  the  cataracts ;  a  little  yanl 
boy,  with  a  shrewd,  sharp  face,  and  tvvinkl 
black  eyes,  acting  as  my  gentleman  ush 
As  I  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  which  seen 
to  enlarge  upon  my  vision,  the  little  fell 
stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  look 
up  in  my  face,  said, 

"  You  be  from  the  old  country,  I  reckoi 
"Yes." 

"  Out  over  there,  beyond  the  sea?" 
"  Yes." 

"  And  did  you  come  all  that  way  acr 
the  sea  for  these  here  falls  ?" 
"  Yes." 
»  My  ! !" 

[The  remainder  of  the  dialogue  we  omi 
We  nov/  prepared  to  walk  to  the  Cresc 
fall,  and  I  bound  some  crampons  to  my  fi 
like  those  they  use  among  the  Alps,  with 
which  I  could  not  for  a  moment  have  k 
my  footing  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sn 
As  we  approached  the  Table  Rock,  the  wl 
scene  assumed  a  wild  and  wonderful  magi 
cence ;  down  came  the  dark  green  wati 
hurrying  with  them  over  the  edge  of  the  [ 
cipice  enormous  blocks  of  ice  brought  dc 
from  Lake  Erie.  On  each  side  of  the  Ft 
from  the  ledges  and  overhanging  cliffs,  w 
suspended  huge  icicles,  some  twenty,  sc 
thirty  feet  in  length,  thicker  than  the  bod; 
a  man  and  in  colour  of  a  paly  green  like 
glaciers  of  the  Alps;  and  all  the  crags  bel 
which  projected  from  the  boiling  eddy 
waters,  were  incrusted,  and  in  a  manner  b 
round  with  ice,  which  had  formed  into 
mense  crystals,  like  basaltic  columns,  s 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Staffa 
the  Giant's  Causeway ;  and  every  tree,  ; 
leaf,  and  branch,  fringing  the  rocks  and 
vines,  were  wrought  in  ice.  On  them, 
on  the  wooden  buildings  erected  near 
Table  Rock,  the  spray  from  the  cataract 
accumulated  and  formed  into  the  most  bea 
ful  crystals  and  tracery  work;  they  loo 
like  houses  of  glass,  welted  and  moulded  i 
regular  ornamental  shapes,  and  hung  ro 
with  a  rich  fringe  of  icy  points.  Where 
we  stood  we  were  on  unsafe  ground,  for 
snow,  when  heaped  up  as  now  to  the  hei 
of  three  or  four  feet,  frequently  slipped 
masses  from  the  bare  rock,  and  on  its  surf 
the  spray,  for  ever  falling,  was  converted  i 
a  sheet  of  ice,  smooth,  compact,  and  glas 
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on  \v\nch  I  could  not  have  stood  a  moment 
without  mv  crampons.  It  was  very  fearrul, 
and  vet  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  but  re- 
mained on  the  Table  Rock,  even  on  the  very 
edge  of  it,  till  a  kind  of  dreamy  fascination 
came  over  me ;  the  continuous  thunder,  and 
niisht  and  movement  of  the  lapsing  waters, 
held  all  mv  vital  spirits  bound  up  as  by  a 
spell.  Then,  as  at  last  I  turned  away,  the 
descending  sun  broke  out,  and  an  iris  ap- 
peared below  the  American  Fall,  one  ex- 
tremitv  resting  on  a  snow  mound;  and  mo- 
tionless there  ft  hung  in  the  midst  of  restless 
terrors,  its  beautiful  but  rather  pale  hues 
contrasting  with  the  death-like  colourless  ob- 
jects around;  it  reminded  me  of  the  faint 
ethereal  smile  of  a  dying  martyr. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  mounted 
our  sleigh  to  return  to  the  town  of  Niagara, 
and,  as  I  remember,  I  did  not  utter  a  word 
during  the  whole  fourteen  miles.  The  air 
was  sTill,  though  keen,  the  snow  lay  around, 
the  whole  earth  seemed  to  slumber  in  a  ghast- 
ly, calm  repose  ;  but  the  heavens  were  wide 
awake.  There  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  hold- 
ing her  revels,  and  dancing  and  flashing,  and 
varying  through  all  shapes  and  all  hues — pale 
amber,  rose  tint,  blood  red — and  the  stars 
shone  out  with  a  fitful,  restless  brilliance; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  meteor  would  shoot 
athwart  the  skies,  or  fall  to  earth,  and  all 
around  me  was  wild,  and  strange,  and  excit- 
ing— more  like  a  fever  dream  than  a  reality. 
On  the  whole  I  am  glad  I  have  made  this 
excursion.  The  Falls  did  not  make  on  my 
mind  the  impression  I  had  anticipated,  per- 
haps for  that  reason,  even  because  I  had  an- 
ticipated it.  Under  different  circumstances 
it  might  have  been  otherwise;  but  "it  was 
sung  to  me  in  my  cradle,"  as  the  Germans 
say,  that  I  should  live  to  be  disappointed — 
even  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 


THE  LATE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
recent  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  is  from 
the  Christian  Register,  published  at  Boston, 
and  is  stated  to  be  furnished  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  by  George  E.  Ellis  of  Boston. 

Naples,  Jan.  12, 1839. 
I  have  seen  and  been  much  interested  by 
the  usual  sights  which  attract  a  stranger  tra- 
velling in  Europe,  but  that  which  I  consider 
the  greatest  of  all,  has  been  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  I  might  have  lived  here  for  a  long 
life,  gazing  on  the  mountain,  and  not  have 
been  favoured  with  a  view  of  its  awful  strife. 
It  was  while  travelling  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  with  four  pleasant  companions,  and 
just  as  we  arrived  at  the  Cenotaph  of  Cicero, 
near  Molo  de  Gaeta,  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
2d,  and  sixty  miles  from  Vesuvius,  that  we 
first  saw  its  flames.  Through  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  as  we  proceeded,  Vesuvius  was 
before  us,  vomiting  forth  its  black  contents, 
deep  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  smoke 
towered  up  as  solid  and  more  high  than  any 
range  of  mountains,  and  seemed  as  if  com- 
posed of  masses  of  white  and  black  ostrich 
plumes,  vibrating  and  rolling  themselves  to- 


gether. When  the  sun  tinged  the  circling 
edge  of  this  column,  and  illumined  the 
heavens  behind  it,  there  were  sights  of  gor- 
geousness  and  magnificence,  whose  imagery 
only  Milton  could  have  exhausted. 

On  reaching  Naples  we  found  Vesuvius  the 
all  absorbing  interest.  Strangers  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  the  eruption  had 
taken  place  while  they  were  in  the  city,  and 
expresses  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  inform 
those  not  so  fortunate.  There  had  been  slight 
tremblings  of  the  earth  in  this  neighbourhood 
during  the  latter  part  of  December.  Vesuvius 
had  been  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  the 
smoke  coming  from  it  dark,  thick,  and  in 
unusual  quantities,  after  a  season  of  as  un- 
usual quietness,  which  is  always  suspicious. 
Etna  too,  had  stopped  its  emissions  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  so  that  the  event  yvhich  now 
occurred  had  not  been  wholly  unexpected. 
On  the  first  morning  of  the  new  year,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  it  began  to  disgorge 
more  solid  contents,  till  on  Wednesday,  and 
especially  on  Wednesday  night,  it  grew  ter- 
rific, throwing  out  lava  and  red  hot  stones  in 
all  directions,  and  one  great  river  of  lava 
towards  the  north,  which  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain for  miles,  crossing  the  path  of  ascent 
from  Naples.  This  was  what  we  had  seen 
from  Molo  di  Gaeta.  Those  who  were  nearer 
to  it  describe  it  as  awfully  sublime,  over- 
whelming them  with  fear  even  to  look  upon 
it.  Many  people  ascended  that  night  as  far 
as  the  intercepted  path  would  permit.  On 
Thursday  and  Thursday  night  it  continued 
much  the  same  as  we  saw  on  our  arrival  at 
Naples;  large  multitudes  of  people  being 
gathered  on  the  quays  to  look  upon  it. 
Through  Friday  likewise  the  emission  of 
stones  and  lava  still  continued,  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  after  some  deep 
internal  thundering,  the  flames  ceased,  though 
the  smoke  still  rushed  forth  in  dense  masses. 
Reflected  in  the  beautiful  bay,  it  was  a  sight 
of  appalling  majesty.  We  determined  to 
ascend  as  far  as  was  practicable  this  night, 
and  leaving  Naples  in  a  carriage  at  half  past 
six,  we  rode  to  the  little  village  of  Resina, 
situated  eight  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  The  moon  not  having  arisen, 
the  night  was  dark,  so  that  the  whole  expedi- 
tion appeared  unusual  and  wild.  However, 
we  were  not  alone.  The  gleaming  of  torches 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  betrayed  the 
presence  of  many  curious  visiters.  At  Resina 
we  took  mules  and  guides  with  large  torches, 
and  rode  about  two  miles,  dismounting  where 
the  lava  had  crossed  the  path.  It  was  still 
blazing  in  enormous  masses  around  us.  The 
detached  pieces  looked  like  the  refuse  cake 
and  ashes  of  an  iron  furnace,  hard,  dry,  brit- 
tle, and  porous ;  the  air  was  strongly  and 
almost  stiflingly  impregnated  with  a  sulphur- 
ous stench.  We  walked  a  short  distance 
beyond  where  we  had  left  our  mules,  the  in- 
tense heat  piercing  through  us  kept  us  in  a 
perspiration,  and  the  darkness  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  The  lava  seemed  to 
lie  in  ridges,  the  upper  surface  having  burnt 
out  and  become  partially  cooled,  while  we 
could  look  through  the  seams  upon  the  layers 
beneath,  and  see  the  glare  of  a  raging  fire. 


All  the  danger  of  our  situation  consisted  in 
the  liability  of  the  smaller  and  extinguished 
fragments  to  change  their  places  as  we  step- 
ped upon  them,  and  by  rolling  away,  expose 
us  to  a  warmer  surface.  Our  canes  blazed 
and  our  shoes  were  scorched  before  our  cu- 
riosity was  satisfied.  The  mountain  all  the 
while  poured  forth  such  volumes  of  smoke  as 
to  threaten  each  instant  a  further  discharge 
of  fire.  As  we  were  descending,  the  moon 
rose  gloriously  behind  the  fierce  working 
crater,  and  though  far  off  in  strange  regions, 
it  seemed  by  its  calmness  to  win  the  heart  in 
contrast  to  so  dire  a  scene  on  our  own  earth. 

On  Monday,  the  7th,  we  again  ascended 
the  still  smoking  mountain,  intending  if  possi- 
ble to  look  into  the  crater.  As  we  rode  to 
Resina,  along  the  bending  shore  of  the  most 
beautiful  bay  in  the  world,  we  had  a  view  of 
a  perfect  scene  of  enchantment  shining  over 
regions  which  we  knew  concealed  the  work- 
ings of  awful  elements,  and  which  are  them- 
selves but  the  wrecks  of  former  ruins.  Yet 
how  readily  will  man  dare  the  face  of  danger 
for  gain.  The  very  soil,  which  is  here  so 
richly  cultivated,  has  been  thrown  from  the 
burning  depths  of  the  earth,  the  walls  which 
divide  field  from  field  are  made  from  the  dry 
and  brittle  mineral  substances  which  once 
poured  down  in  liquid  fire  from  the  mountain, 
and  wherever  in  these  regions  a  spring  of 
water,  which  certainly  should  be  innocent, 
issues  from  any  great  depth,  its  sulphurous 
smell,  and  taste,  and  heat,  sadly  betrays  its 
origin.  And  yet  the  sunny  coast  and  the 
island  shining  off  in  the  bay,  invite  all  passers 
by  to  make  their  home  in  these  regions. 
When  on  the  base  of  the  mountain  you  look 
round  upon  the  Campo  Felice,  its  beautiful 
dales  and  swells,  its  scattered  herbage  and 
green  fields,  its  white  cascinos,  farm-houses, 
and  villas,  make  up  a  delightful  landscape,  all 
dwindled  and  harmonized  as  they  are  from 
the  height.  And  then  the  curving  sloping 
gently  to  the  sea,  and  the  white  waves  meet- 
ing it  with  their  foam  and  line  of  beautj^ 

There  was  a  terrific  eruption  in  1631, 
which  destroyed  the  village  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  five  miles  from  the  crater,  and 
another  in  1794,  which  again  destroyed  the 
rebuilt  town,  and  5000  acres  of  cultivated 
ground.  There  was  a  slight  eruption  in  1818, 
another  in  1822,  after  which  the  top  of  the 
mountain  fell  in,  and  another  very  extensive 
one  in  1834. 

About  thirty-five  eruptions  are  recorded,  in 
which  it  is  computed  that  15,000  persons 
have  perished.  We  saw  the  lines  of  ruin 
which  these  various  devastations  had  caused, 
blackening  the  once  green  slopes,  and  doom- 
ing them  to  perpetual  barrenness.  When  we 
reached  the  spot  where  we  had  been  stopped 
by  the  lava  on  our  midnight  excursion,  wo 
had  a  broad  daylight  view  of  a  scene  which 
then,  veiled  in  darkness,  possessed  a  myste- 
rious dread.  A  river  of  lava  extending  iVom 
the  crater  of  the  mountain  four  miles  down  its 
base  and  the  plain,  about  a  third  of  a  niilo 
wide,  and  from  twenty  to  torly  foe!  dce;i.  pre- 
sented a  hideous  specfoclo  of  ruin.  It  was 
flaming  or  smoking  through  its  whole  ovlnit. 
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and  tliG  air  vibrated  and  trembled  over  it  as 
over  tlie  blazing  Imvoc  of  a  burnt  city.  A 
rough  path  had  been  made  across  it,  and  this 
we  were  obliged  to  traverse,  though  as  hot  as 
we  could  well  endure. 

There  is  a  long  and  high  ridge  of  land, 
stretching  from  about  midway  above  the  base 
of  tiie  mountain  to  the  north,  probably  formed 
by  some  unrecorded  eruptions  ;  it  has  served 
to  break  the  various  streams  of  lava  which 
have  subsequently  poured  down  each  side  of 
it.  Upon  this  stands  a  small  stone  building 
used  as  a  hermitage,  and  a  Via  Druisis,  or 
representation  of  the  fourteen  stages  of  the 
Saviour's  passion  in  bearing  the  cross,  ex- 
tends towards  the  cone.  The  path  to  the 
hermitage  was  of  course  cut  off  during  the 
eruption,  and  the  old  monks  terribly  fright- 
ened. We  traversed  it  now,  thinking  we 
might  well  go  over  half  the  earth  without 
meeting  with  such  a  desolation.  Riding  on 
for  a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  hermitage  we 
came  to  a  hollow  formed  between  the  sum- 
raits  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius,  called  the 
"  Atrio  di  Cavallo."  Here  we  left  our  horses 
and  prepared  for  a  scramble  up  the  cone. 
We  were  surrounded  by  mineral  fragments 
of  every  colour  and  dye,  ejected  from  the 
mountain,  the  yellow  sulphurous  stone  ap- 
pearing in  large  masses.  I  noticed  some 
rocks  as  large  as  two  of  our  horses,  which 
had  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  exposure 
of  their  heated  masses  and  their  fall.  Now 
came  the  really  difficult  part  of  the  ascent, 
by  no  means  without  danger,  when  the 
mountain  was  throwing  out  its  small  artillery 
of  hot  stones.  The  angle  of  elevation  by 
which  we  ascend  the  cone  will  but  just  admit 
its  surface  to  lie  without  rolling  down,  and 
with  the  slightest  aid  from  the  hand  or  foot 
a  mass  of  matter  is  set  on  the  descent.  We 
at  first  undertook  to  mount  by  that  section  of 
the  cone,  which  was  composed  of  ashes,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  but  we  lost  half  our  progress  at 
each  step, — no  bad  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  many  people  undertake  to  mount  cer- 
tain other  eminences  m  life,  with  double  the 
fatigue  and  half  the  success  of  the  right  way. 
By  the  side  of  this  unstable  matter,  was  the 
more  suspicious  line  of  the  lava  stream,  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  the  hard,  rough,  smelted 
mass.  By  this  we  ascended  on  all  fours,  our 
hands  being  pricked  and  cut  by  the  sharp 
stones.  We  tugged  the  harder,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  get  rid  of  many  supernumerary 
and  ragged  attendants,  who  teased  us  by 
offering  to  draw  us  up  by  ropes.  An  hour 
brought  us  to  the  summit,  but  not  to  the 
crater.  The  summit  consists  of  three  con- 
centric rings  or  ridges,  formed  by  the  matter 
thrown  at  unequal  distances  from  the  crater. 
We  remained  for  a  while  on  the  outer  circle, 
satisfied  with  the  awful  spectacle  which  we 
beheld.  Beneath  us,  at  intervals,  there  was 
a  rumbling,  hollow  sound,  as  of  smothered 
artillery.  The  top  of  the  crater  was  covered 
with  one  immense  mountain  of  smoke,  rising 
in  a  solid  mass,  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  and 
constantly  changing  its  colour,  though  its 
predominant  appearance  was  that  of  a  beauti- 
ful purple  fleece,  evolving  and  exhibiting 
fresh  dyes.     At  intervals  of  two  or  three 


minutes  the  quiet  motion  of  this  column 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  shower  of  rocks  and 
stones  sent  up  from  the  crater,  often  far 
above  the  smoke.  When  these  were  of  a 
cubic  foot  in  size  (and  often  they  were  much 
larger),  their  livid  heat,  exposed  to  the  sud- 
den cold,  burst  them  with  a  sharp  thunder 
peal,  and  a  streak  of  brightest  lightning 
coursed  through  the  smoke.  This  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  imposing  features  in 
the  great  spectacle.  The  smoke  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  whole  basin  of  the  crater,  which 
is  3  miles  in  circumference,  and  500  feet  deep. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  and  excited  by  the 
sight,  we  longed  to  descend  the  first  hollow 
and  mount  the  second  ridge.  Our  guide  told 
us  we  might  do  so,  if  we  would  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  on  the  crater.  In  case  stones 
should  issue  forth,  pointed  towards  us,  we 
were  not  to  run,  but  standing  stationary 
watch  and  evade  them.  As  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  smoke,  we  must  stoop  forwards 
and  use  our  legs  with  as  much  expedition  as 
possible.  Determining  to  ensure  all  the 
safety  which  hasty  motions  might  afford,  we 
ran  to  the  second  ridge,  knowing  that  for  a 
curiosity  which  the  sight  of  unimagined  ter- 
rors had  not  filled,  we  were  braving  a  fearful 
danger.  For  a  few  moments  1  beheld  a 
spectacle  of  demoniacal  horror,  which  ages 
of  future  life,  among  scenes  of  quietness  and 
beauty,  can  never  efface  from  my  mind.  I 
looked  into  the  bottom  of  the  crater  and  saw 
the  livid,  lurid  flames,  agonised  and  swelter- 
ing in  their  own  terrific  state.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  Creator  had  left  this  spot  where  the 
antipathies  of  matter  might  rage  out  their 
discord,  that  man  might  realise  from  what  a 
confusion  of  elements  the  harmony  and  beauty 
of  the  earth  were  formed.  Eyes  unaccustom- 
ed to  scenes  of  horror  could  not  look  long  on 
such  a  spectacle.  We  stood  with  a  hesitating 
and  scarce  stationary  occupation  of  one  spot, 
with  every  limb  and  muscle  ready  for  instant 
motion,  looking  into  that  direful  cauldron. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  our  view,  from 
the  angry  bosom  of  the  crater,  a  volley  of 
smoke  and  stones  issued  from  the  cavities 
whose  mouths  pointed  towards  us,  and  disre- 
gardful  of  the  warning  of  the  guide,  knowing 
that  as  the  stones  would  fall  so  thick  we 
should  inevitably  be  struck  where  we  stood, 
we  took  flight  with  all  speed,  and  heard  the 
missiles  fall  heavily  on  the  sand  around  us. 
We  all  arrived  in  safety  on  the  outer  ridge, 
and  stopped  to  survey  the  scene  once  more. 
We  had  hardly  commenced  our  operations, 
before  another  stone,  as  large  as  our  basket, 
dropped  within  a  few  inches  of  it,  and  con- 
cluding that,  though  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
dispute  which  party  was  the  intruder,  and 
considering  it  was  not  altogether  a  safe  place 
to  debate  it  where  we  were,  we  were  fairly 
driven  from  the  field.  The  excursion  occu- 
pied the  whole  day.  Since  then  the  moun- 
tain, amid  intervals  of  perfect  quietness,  has 
thrown  out  large  quantities  of  ashes  and 
smoke.  The  eruption  has  done  great  da- 
mage to  fields  and  vineyards,  though,  as  far 
as  yet  appears,  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
human  life.  The  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  built  with  thick  walls,  and  heavy 


stone  arched  roofs.  When  danger  is  appre- 
hended, the  inhabitants  come  first  to  the 
cathedral  of  Naples,  in  a  barefooted  proces- 
sion, to  seek  the  intercession  of  their  patron, 
Saint  Januarius,  and  when  danger  is  at  hand, 
they  save  themselves  by  the  sea." 


THIRD  MONTH,  23,  1839^  ~ 

A  letter  from  a  distant  correspondent,  con- 
tains the  following  : — "  I  take  the  liberty  of 
enquiring  of  the  editor,  whether  a  brief  his- 
tory  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  toward  the  Indians,  would  not  be  read 
with  interest  by  a  portion  of  the  readers  of 
'  The  Friend.'  An  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  yearly  meeting  first 
extended  care  toward  them,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  yearly  meet- 
ings  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
accompanied  with  some  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  these  transactions,  or  whatever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  might  afford  useful  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject,  I  have 
thought  would  be  beneficial." 

It  did  not  occur  to  us  in  what  way  better 
to  dispose  of  the  suggestion,  than  thus  to 
place  it  before  our  readers.  Every  thing 
having  relation  to  the  aborigines  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  connection  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  with  their  history,  is  not 
only  interesting  to  us  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  will  doubtless  be  greatly  so  to  those 
who  come  after  us;  and  our  hope  is,  that 
some  one  of  the  number  who  have  been  long 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  having  access 
to  the  necessary  documents,  will  be  induced, 
in  accordance  with  the  intimation,  to  prepare 
for  our  pages,  such  an  account  as  will  meet 
the  object  of  the  enquirer. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  there  on 
fifth  day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  M.  The  committee  on  teachers  meet  on 
the  same  day,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  and  the 
visiting  committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
seventh  day,  the  30th  instant. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  23d,  1839. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  session  will  terminate  on  fifth 
day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  and  the  students 
will  disperse  on  the  succeeding  two  days. 
Parents  and  guardians  who  wish  their  child- 
ren  sent  to  Philadelphia,  are  requested  to  in- 
form the  superintendent  in  time  to  have  suit- 
able arrangements  made  for  that  purpose. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Lind- 
say Nicholson,  No.  24,  South  Twelfth  street  ; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487,  Arch  street;  John 
G.  Hoskins,  No.  60,  Lawrence  street. 

Superintendents.  —  John  C.  and  Lstiti 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore 
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For  "The  Friend." 

EXR\<ITION  OF  THE  FAITH  OF  FRIENDS. 

On  thf  D'nunityand  Ojficcs  of  ovr  Lord  and 
Sariotir  Jesus  Christ. 

THOMAS  rrsiiER, 

In  a  pvimphlet,  written  in  reply  to  some  of 
George  Keith's  misrepresentations,  declares 
that  "  he  doth  believe  it  necessary  to  our  sal- 
vation, tor  us  to  believe  that  Christ  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  his  death,  sufferings,  and  media- 
tion, without  us,  according  to  apostolic  testi- 
mony."— p-  5. 

"  As  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  re- 
surrection both  of  the  just  and  unjust,  with  all 
other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  believe 
and  confess  according  to  Scripture,  and  never 
did  otherwise  since  we  were  a  people." — p.  19. 

"  My  confessing  that  true  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus,  as  to  his  outward  manifestation,  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation,  since  God  has  given 
us  the  knowledge  of  it,  doth  no  ways  contra- 
dict our  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
light  within,  this  being  it,  by  which  we  are 
brought  to  saving  faith,  both  with  respect  to 
his  outward  and  inward  manifestation." — p. 
24.— 1701. 

"  For  as  to  us  who  have  the  Scriptures,  we 
say,  That  we  are  obliged  to  believe  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  what  he  has  done  for  our  redemption  and 
salvation." — 'p.  25. 

JOHN  TOJIKINS. 

In  the  year  1694,  this  Friend  published 
"  A  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment," containing  a  view  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  respecting  the  coming,  offices, 
kingdom,  and  glory  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  object  in  pre- 
paring this  work  appears  to  have  been,  not 
only  to  promote  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
those  invaluable  and  sacred  records,  but  also 
to  convince  those  who  might  read  the  volume, 
that  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  sincerely  believed  in  all  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the 
birth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  glorious  offices  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God.  The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  give  the  author's  views : — 

"  And  considering  the  uncharitable  as  well 
as  false  reports  spread  by  the  adversaries  of 
truth,  against  that  despised  people  of  God 
called  Quakers,  that  we  do  not  own  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  and  expect  to  be  saved  only  by 
a  Christ  within  us,  denying  the  blessed  effects 
of  what  he  did  for  us  when  on  earth,  and  is 
now  doing  for  us  in  heaven;  with  many  more 
unchristian  charges,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  cast  upon  the  truth  and  the  afore- 
said people,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  by  some, 
to  lay  stumbling  blocks  before  the  feet  of 
those  who  may  be  enquiring  the  way  to  Sion 
with  their  faces  thitherward.  I  say,  consi- 
dering these  imputations,  if  by  any  means 
this  may  help  to  clear  up  truth  to  the  under- 
standing of  any,  and  wipe  off  those  aspersions 
cast  upon  it,  (being  otherwise  loath  to  appear 
in  print,)  I  have  consented  to  its  publication, 


and  present  it  unto  thee,  candid  reader,  who- 
ever thou  art,  if  thou  hast  hope  toward  God 
in  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers. 

"  And,  in  the  name  of  God,  we  testify  to 
all  men  that  we  do  sincerely  believe  in  and 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  be  one  and  the  same  Christ  without  us,  as 
well  as  within  us,  for  he  cannot  be  divided. 
The  Scriptures  bear  record  of  him,  and  so  we 
believe  in  him,  as  he  was  from  everlasting; 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  by  whom  also 
the  worlds  were  made.  And  we  also  believe 
in  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  pure  body  pre- 
pared for  him  to  do  the  will  of  God  in,  and 
for  the  space  of  above  thirty  years,  walked 
amongst  men,  living  a  holy,  unspotted  life, 
going  about  doing  good  continually,  working 
many  mighty  miracles  and  wonders,  for  the 
convincing  of  the  ignorant  and  confounding 
of  his  enemies  and  opposers,  and  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  faith  of  those  who  did  and 
should  believe  in  his  name.  And  we  have 
also  fellowship  in  the  virtue  and  blessed  effects 
of  his  cruel  sufierings  and  shameful  death, 
who  willingly  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice, 
an  ofi'ering  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour  unto 
God  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And 
we  believe  in  the  power  of  his  joyful  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  gifts  for  men,  and  new  cove- 
nant with  his  people ;  the  tenor  whereof  is, 
that  he  will  write  his  law  in  their  hearts,  and 
put  his  Spirit  into  their  inward  parts,  whereby 
he  will  quicken  them  who  once  were  dead, 
and  make  them  living,  sanctified  stones,  with 
which  he  will  build  his  church,  himself  being 
their  Head.  And  we  also  faithfully  own  Him 
in  all  his  offices  in  his  church,  as  King,  Priest, 
Prophet,  Mediator,  and  Intercessor  in  the  hea- 
vens, now  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us.  And  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 
both  of  the  just  and  unjust ;  and  that  God 
hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  will  render  righteous  judgment, 
giving  unto  every  one  according  to  their 
works.  And  lastly,  when  he  hath  subdued 
all  his  enemies  in  subjection  to  himself,  he 
will  resign  the  kingdom  to  his  Father,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all." 

"  I  would  be  brief,  for  time  will  fail  to 
speak  particularly  of  these  things ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  some  who  may  be  prejudiced  to 
our  Christian  principle  and  Society,  I  am 
willing  to  say  as  foUoweth  : — 

"  That  we  do  faithfully  and  sincerely  de- 
clare, that  whatsoever  our  Lord  Jesus  is  said 
in  Holy  Scripture  to  be,  or  to  bring  to  pass, 
either  without  us  or  within  us,  we  heartily 
believe.  And  we  preach  the  inward  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  by  the  teachings  of  his 
Spirit,  not  in  opposition  to,  but  in  union  with, 
the  outward  knowledge  of  Christ.  And  like- 
wise we  press  the  inward  experience  of  the 
blessed  effects  of  the  many  offices  of  Christ, 
not  in  opposition  to,  but  in  concord  with,  what 
he  hath  done,  doth,  and  will  bring  to  pass 
without  us.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  we  recom- 
mend people  unto,  whereby  they  must  be 
taught  the  things  of  God  ;  for  it  is  written, 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 


have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  preparfed  for  them  that  love 
him :  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us 
by  his  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all 
things;  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God:  For 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save 
the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him?  even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Now,  seeing  the  things  of 
God  cannot  be  known  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  the  happiness  of  man  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God,  it 
is  of  absolute  necessity  that  man  be  turned  to 
this  Spirit,  which  will  reveal  unto  him  the 
deep  things  of  God,  whereof  those  things 
[which]  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  concern- 
ing our  Lord  Jesus,  are  none  of  the  least ; 
therefore  to  this  Spirit  we  direct  people,  that 
thereby  they  may  know  aright  the  things 
necessary  to  salvation. 

"  This  may  also  serve  as  a  further  testi- 
mony to  our  Christian  faith  concerning  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe,  that  there 
is  not  salvation  in  any  other  name  under  hea- 
ven given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.  We  believe  in  Him  as  he  is  God, 
and  as  he  is  man,  and  as  he  is  both  God  and 
man  united,  in  a  wonderful  mystery,  far  above 
the  apprehensions  of  men.  And  we  believe 
that  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of 
a  virgin,  and  died  for  our  sins,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  ascended,  and  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens.  This  is  he  that  was  from  ever- 
lasting:  When  God  prepared  the  heavens, 
he  was  there;  when  he  appointed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  gave  the  sea  his  de- 
cree, that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
commandment,  then  was  he  by  him  as  one 
brought  up  with  him,  and  was  daily  his  de- 
light. This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in 
the  wilderness,  and  was  the  Rock  that  fol- 
lowed Israel,  and  he  was  their  spiritual  meat 
and  drink.  This  is  he  whose  Spirit  was  in 
the  prophets,  when  they  testified  before-hand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow.  Who  himself  also  promised 
his  disciples,  when  he  was  in  the  flesh  upon 
earth,  and  about  to  leave  them,  that  he  would 
come  again  in  Spirit;  and  be  their  Comforter 
for  ever.  He  that  dwelleth  with  you,  shall 
be  in  you.  To  this  Holy  Spirit  and  grace,  1 
commend  thee,  which  is  able  to  build  thee 
up,  and  give  thee  an  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified.  Amen." 

DANIEL  FHILLirS, 

In  a  work,  entitled  "  An  occasional  Defence 
of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,"  after  a  quotation  from  Wil- 
liam Smith's  Catechism,  says — 

"  From  these  words  it  is  undeniable,  that 
we  do  not  only  own  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  in 
heaven  above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in 
his  heavenly  Manhood ;  but  also  that  he  is 
the  eternal  Light,  that  savingly  enlightens 
every  numerical  man  coming  into  the  world. 
To  his  spiritual  appearance  in  man's  heart, 
our  Friends  have  been  />?•; /)(■//>(;////  oonimis- 
missioned  to  testify  :  Hence  our  adversaries 
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have  illogically  concluded,  that  we  do  under- 
value his  outward  appearance  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  «S£C.  which  is  a  gross  calumny,  calcu- 
lated by  some  designing  persons  on  purpose 
to  render  us  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
neighbours.  We  have  not  thought  it  so  ne- 
cessary publicly  to  inculcate  those  principles 
of  our  religion  which  have  been  believed  by 
all,  as  those  essentials  of  Christianity  which 
have  been  opposed  by  most.  Nevertheless, 
as  occasion  offers,  we  have  not  been  back- 
ward to  publish  the  doctrines  of  Christ's 
birth,  sufferings,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  glorification,  &c.  thereby  to 
manifest  his  divine  power  and  glory." — p.  63. 

He  thus  replies  to  an  objection  made  by 
his  opponent,  viz. — 

Objection. — "  Follow  the  Light  within — 
this  is  their  whole  creed — the  sum  total  of 
their  belief." 

Answer. — "  We  are  not  ashamed  to  re- 
commend all  people  to  the  guidance  of  the 
light  within.  And  had  my  adversary  been 
directed  by  it  in  penning  this  treatise,  he 
would  never  have  published  such  notorious 
untruths.  Who  is  there  that  hath  been  at 
any  of  our  meetings,  or  read  any  of  our  writ- 
ings, that  cannot  contradict  this  man  and  de- 
tect him  of  misrepresenting  us  in  this  matter? 
'Tis  true  we  advise  all  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  light  vvithin,  esteeming  it  a  necessary 
article  of  our  faith  ;  but  that  it  is  our  whole 
creed,  or  the  sum  total  of  our  belief,  we 
utterly  deny. 

"  Near  the  foot  of  this  page  he  saith,  they 
[Quakers]  don't  lay  any  stress  in  the  incar- 
nation, death,  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  of  any  necessity  to  have  faith  in 
them  in  order  to  salvation. 

Answer. — "  This  is  a  great  abuse  ;  for  we 
who  have  been  blessed  with  the  outward 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  do  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have 
faith  in  the  incarnation,  death,  sufferings,  &c. 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The 
falsehood  of  this  passage  is  so  obvious,  to  all 
those  that  have  had  any  knowledge  of  us,  or  of 
our  principles,  that  I  esteem  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject." — p.  59,  60. 

Objection. — "  The  Quakers  having  as  you 
see  thus  doted  on  their  light  within,  yon  must 
know  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
necessity  to  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who 
died  at  Jerusalem." 

Answer. — "  Passing  by  his  scoff  at  our 
doting  on  the  light  within  ;  to  the  following 
words  I  reply.  The  people  called  Quakers 
do  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for  them  to 
have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who  died  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  that  say  the  contrary,  do 
them  great  injustice." — p.  71. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
divine  Light,  he  says  : — 

"  Though  he  [God]  can  and  doubtless  will 
save  many  conscientious  heathens,  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  afforded  them  of  attaining 
faith  in  Christ  as  he  was  outwardly  born  of  a 
virgin,  dec. — yet  we  do  believe  there  is  a 
necessity  for  us  to  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
who  died  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  our  salva- 
tion, because  we  have  been  blessed  with  the 
outward  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 


whereof  many  Indians,  not  through  any  wil- 
ful or  malicious  fault  in  themselves,  but  by 
the  providence  of  God,  have  been  deprived." 
—p.  72. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
makes  the  following  declaration  of  faith,  viz. 

"  We  do  believe  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  truth,  John  iv.  24.  For  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him,  23.  But  in 
vain  they  do  worship  him,  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men.  Matt.  xv.  9. 

"  That  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  and  is,  truly 
God  and  truly  Man,  in  wonderful  and  in- 
separable union,  is  the  only  foundation  and 
object  of  our  faith  and  hope:  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  or  in  men, 
whereby,  or  in  which,  we  must  be  saved. 
Acts  iv.  12.  That  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament,  Heb.  ix.  15.  The  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  That  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  doth 
proceed  from  the  Father,  is  come  and  testi- 
fieth  of  Christ,  John  xv.  26.  That  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these 
three  are  one,  1  John  v.  7.  That  Christ  died 
for  all,  2  Cor.  v.  14.  Gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  Tasted  death  for  every 
man,  Heb.  ii.  9.  Is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  1  John  ii.  2.  For  as 
by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  Jesus  Christ,  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life,  Rom.  v.  18. 

"  Now  as  the  death  of  Christ  is  universally 
extended,  so,  in  order  to  fit  and  prepare  men 
for  the  receiving  and  applying  the  saving 
benefits  thereof  unto  themselves,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal,  1  Cor.  xii.  7.  I  am  come, 
saith  Christ,  a  light  into  the  world,  that  who- 
soever believelh  in  me  should  not  abide  in 
darkness.  John  xii.  46.  The  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men.  Tit.  ii.  11.  And  as  men  mind  and 
attend  unto  the  light,  spirit  and  grace  of 
Christ  in  their  own  hearts,  so  it  will  first 
discover  to  them  their  sins,  and  their  utter 
inability  to  save  themselves  therefrom  by 
virtue  of  any  strength,  power,  or  free  will  of 
their  own,  and  then  show  them,  in,  by,  and 
from  whom  alone,  strength  and  salvation  are 
to  be  had,  namely,  Jesus  Christ ;  who  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification,  Rom.  iv.  25.  For 
without  his  light  to  enlighten,  and  his  Spirit 
and  grace  to  teach  and  enable,  men  can  nei- 
ther know  Christ  effectually,  nor  believe  in 
him  savingly,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
extent  of  his  sufferings,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion."—p.  249,  Aic— 1703. 

BENJAMIN  HOLME. 

From  a  piece,  entitled  a  "  Serious  Call, 
&c."  I  extract  the  following : — 

"  1.  Concerning  the  universality  of  God's 
love  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  all  men  : 


"  We  freely  own  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
children  of  men  to  believe  in  Christ,  as  he 
did  outwardly  appear;  and  we  hold  it  to  be 
absolutely  needful,  that  they  believe  his  death 
and  sufferings,  and  what  he  has  done  for  them, 
without  them,  where  it  has  pleased  God  to 
afford  them  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures that  declare  thereof:  yet  we  believe 
this  outward  knowledge  is  not  so  absolutely- 
essential  to  salvation,  but  that  men  may  be 
saved  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  suffered 
upon  the  cross  for  them,  if  they  are  subject 
to  his  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  although  their 
lots  may  be  cast  in  those  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  where  they  are  without  the  benefit  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  may  know  nothing 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ;  for  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  the  fifth  of  the  Romans,  saith. 
As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  to  justification  of  life ;  for  as  all  men  par- 
take of  the  fruit  of  Adam's  fall,  by  reason  of 
that  evil  seed,  which  through  him  is  com- 
municated unto  them,  which  inclines  them 
unto  evil,  although  many  thousands  of  them 
never  heard  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  nor  of  his 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  So  we  believe 
many  may,  and  do  receive  benefit  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  take  heed  to  that 
divine  light  and  grace,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  mankind  universally  through  him, 
although  they  may  know  nothing  of  his  com- 
ing in  the  flesh.  Now  though  we  hold  it  ab- 
solutely needful,  that  men  believe  in  the  death, 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  where  they  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  declare 
thereof,  as  is  before  observed ;  yet  all  this 
knowledge  will  not  entitle  to  a  part  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  unless  they  know  him  that 
died  for  them,  to  save  them  out  of  those 
things  that  unfit  them  for  that  holy  kingdom, 
into  which  nothing  that  is  unclean  can  enter. 

"  But  because  we  bear  testimony  to  the 
inward  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  light  and  Spirit  in  men's  hearts,  some 
have  been  so  unkind  and  unjust,  that  they 
have  not  stuck  to  say,  that  we  denied  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  suffered  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  for  us ;  which  is  a  very 
great  abuse  upon  us,  for  we  firmly  believe  in 
him  that  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  that 
sufl^ered  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind  universally,  and  we  are  so  far  from 
denying  him  that  died  for  us,  and  rose  again, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  come  again 
by  his  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  that  we  hold 
forth  his  death  and  sufferings  in  a  far  more 
extensive  manner  than  many  others  do;  for  a 
great  many  will  have  it,  that  Christ  only  died 
for  the  believers,  and  a  part  of  mankind;  but 
we  believe,  according  to  the  Scripture,  that 
he  tasted  death  for  every  man  :  But  we  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  for  the  suflfering  of  death,  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  that  he,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  should  taste  death  for  every  man^ 
My  little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto 
you,  that  ye  sin  not ;  and  if  any  man  sin,  we 
have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
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also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Here  is 
tlie  woiulerlul  love  of  God  set  forth  to  man- 
kind universally;  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence 
'of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  to  condemna- 
tion ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the 
free  git't  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of 
life.  "  So  that  the  plaster  is  as  broad  as  the 
sore.  Now  although  we  believe  that  Christ 
has,  by  his  offering  up  of  himself  once  for 
all,  cleared  the  score,  so  far  upon  the  account 
of  infants  and  mankind  in  general,  that  no 
man  w  ill  perish  because  of  the  sin  of  Adam  ; 
yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  death  and  suf- 
ferinss  of  Christ  without  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, will  render  men  justified,  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  except  they  know  him 
that  died  for  them,  to  redeem  them  out  of 
actual  sinning,  and  from  those  things  that 
unfit  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God :  Know 
ye  not,  saith  the  apostle,  that  the  unrighteous 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God !  Be  not 
deceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of 
themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  ex- 
tortioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  such  were  some  of  you,  but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  Here  the  apostle 
has  clearly  set  forth  how  men  are  justified. 
Now  this  is  what  we  are  concerned  for,  that 
all  people  may  come  to  know  the  Lord  to 
work  a  change  in  their  hearts,  and  wash  them 
by  his  Spirit ;  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Now  here 
is  salvation  and  justification  by  Christ,  upon 
a  true  and  right  foundation.  And  she  shall 
bring  forth  a  Son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.  Mark,  that  salvation  from  sin  is 
the  way  for  men  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  from 
the  wrath  to  come  ;  for  we  read  that  tribula- 
tion and  anguish  will  be  upon  every  soul  of 
man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
of  the  Gentile.  There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  As  men  come  to  witness  a  being 
washed  and  sanctified,  and  brought  into  Christ, 
and  know  their  abiding  to  be  in  him,  they  are 
redeemed  out  of  those  things  that  bring  con- 
demnation."—Works,  pages  96,  97,  98,  99.— 
1707. 

TRUE  CHRISTIAMTY. 

Meeting  lately  with  a  short  address  writ- 
ten by  William  Forster,  previously  to  his 
religious  visit  through  this  country,  I  was 
struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. It  appeared  to  me,  to  hold  forth  in  a 
concise  form,  the  practical  and  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  one  true  religion,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scriptural  system  given  forth 
by  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  excellent  Apology, 
and  I  therefore  hand  it  to  the  editor  of  the 
Friend  for  his  use. 

It  is  a  very  precious  truth  which  we  find 


recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  "God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons."  Acts  x.  34. 
Our  almighty  Creator  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  men  that  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  in  his  love  he  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ; — between  the 
inhabitants  of  one  nation  and  those  of  another  ; 
but  all  are  children  of  the  same  family, 
created  with  the  gracious  design  that  they 
should  enjoy  peace  with  Him  while  here,  and 
everlasting  happiness  hereafter.  The  great 
work  of  true  religion,  to  which  I  now  desire 
to  direct  your  attention,  my  dear  brethren, 
appears  to  me  to  consist  in  knowing  this 
great  and  gracious  Being,  in  loving  him,  in 
doing  his  will,  and  living  in  his  fear.  This 
is  the  principal  business  of  life  ;  this  would 
make  us  truly  happy.  It  is  for  want  of 
knowing  and  loving  God,  that  there  is  so 
much  misery  and  wretchedness  in  the  world, 
that  so  many  are  living  without  peace,  and  as 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  dying  without  hope. 

Oh  I  how  great  is  his  goodness  !  how  much 
do  we  owe  to  him.  He  has  not  only  pro- 
vided for  us  in  those  things  which  concern 
our  present  outward  condition,  but  he  has 
also  placed  his  good  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  to 
instruct  us  in  his  holy  law.  It  is  by  this,  that 
as  a  kind  and  tender  father,  he  is  reproving 
us  for  our  disobedience;  and  inviting  us  to 
forsake  every  wicked  way,  and  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  peace.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  made 
himself  known  to  the  children  of  men  in  all 
the  former  generations  of  time  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  same  manner,  that  he  is  manifesting  his 
gracious  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  at  the  present  day. 

This  is  the  voice  of  his  wisdom,  the  invita- 
tion of  Divine  love.  It  is  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  In  our  early  childhood,  this 
Holy  Spirit  visits  our  minds,  and  reproves  us 
for  evil ;  and  as  we  advance  in  life,  it  con- 
tinues to  follow  us,  pleading  with  us,  and 
persuading  us  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  with  our  whole  hearts.  But  if  we 
resist  its  power,  if  we  refuse  this  invitation  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  do  that  which  we  know 
to  be  evil ;  it  condemns  us,  it  brings  us  into 
sorrow,  and  heaviness,  and  distress.  We  are 
afraid  of  his  displeasure,  and  instead  of  look- 
ing up  to  him,  as  to  a  merciful  and  tender 
father,  which  his  obedient  children  can  do 
with  humble  confidence,  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  terror,  and  we  look  to  him  as  to  a  just 
and  righteous  Judge,  who  will  punish  those 
that  rebel  against  his  law. 

Now,  do  you  not  know  something  of  this 
Divine  power?  Have  you  not  heard  this 
voice  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  been  favoured 
after  this  manner,  with  the  invitation  of 
Divine  love  ?  Consider  then  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God,  and  be  entreated  to  receive 
the  visitation  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Hear  its 
reproofs,  and  listen  to  its  instructions.  Let 
it  bring  to  your  remembrance  the  sins  of 
your  early  lives.  Be  willing  to  behold  your- 
selves as  you  are  seen  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God,  and  if  you  feel  that  you  have 
transgressed  his  law,  and  that  you  are  sinners 
in  his  holy  presence,  suffer  his  righteous 


judgment,  endure  the  fatherly  correction  of 
his  powerful  hand.  But  do  not  despair  of  his 
mercy  and  forgiveness:  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  "  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,"  1  Tim.  i.  15,  to  save  the 
chief  among  sinners,  to  save  them  from  sin, 
and  to  give  them  hope  in  the  great  mercy  of 
God. 

He  has  given  himself  for  us:  yes,  he  has 
tasted  death  for  every  man.  He  died  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  that  we  might  be  purified  to  him,  and  by 
him.  For  he  came  into  the  world,  and  ful- 
filled all  righteousness  in  obedience  to  his 
Father's  will,  not  only  that  he  might  be  a  per- 
fect pattern  unto  us  in  holiness,  humility, 
meekness,  and  love  ;  but  he  has  borne  our 
infirmities,  and  victoriously  endured  the 
temptations  with  which  we  are  tried,  that  he 
might  manifest  his  tender  compassion  with 
the  weakness  of  our  nature.  Now  he  who 
has  done  and  suffered  so  much  for  poor,  re- 
bellious sinners,  who  was  crucified  by  the 
hands  of  cruel  men,  and  who  is  now  ascended 
into  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  father, 
before  the  world  began,  he  is  still  waiting  to 
receive  those  that  seek  him  ;  the  language  of 
his  love  is  still  the  same — "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  John 
vi.  37.  If  we  embrace  the  invitation  of  his 
love,  and  come  unto  him,  we  shall  find  all 
that  we  want,  to  render  us  acceptable  to  that 
pure  and  holy  Being,  who  is,  through  his 
beloved  Son,  seeking  our  happiness  and  ever- 
lasting peace. 

Christ  will  then  be  our  light  and  our 
leader :  he  will  be  our  strength  and  our  de- 
fence. Through  his  Holy  Spirit  we  shall 
become  more  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
way  of  righteousness  and  peace  :  we  shall  not 
only  be  more  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  denying  ourselves  of  much  to  which  our 
evil  inclinations  are  prone,  but  we  shall  see, 
that  the  way  of  the  cross  is  a  path  attended 
with  the  purest  joys,  and  most  substantial 
consolations,  of  which  we  can  possibly  partake 
in  this  life.  Through  our  Redeemer  our 
hearts  will  be  strengthened  ;  and  we  shall  be 
endued  with  holy  courage  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  his  disciples,  even  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemies.  If  we  thus  faithfully  follow 
him,  he  will  defend  us  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, and  give  us  the  victory  over  the  many 
lusts  of  our  flesh,  and  the  love  of  this  present 
world.  He  will  not  only  deliver  and  preserve 
us  from  that  which  is  evil;  but  if  we  live  in 
obedience  to  his  good  Spirit,  we  shall  delight 
in  the  law  of  God,  we  shall  love  him  with  all 
our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all 
our  strength,  and  with  all  our  mind  ;  and  we 
shall  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  Luke 
X.  27.  In  every  nation,  and  amongst  all  the 
different  people  we  meet  with  in  the  world, 
we  shall  do  unto  others,  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us.  Matthew  vii.  12. 
We  shall  take  no  unjust  advantage  in  our 
dealings,  we  shall  not  oppress  our  fellow- 
creatures,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power; — 
but  we  shall  fulfil  the  law  of  kindness  unto 
all;  loving  our  enemies,  doing  good  to  them 
that  hale  us,  and  blessing  them  that  curse  us, 
and  praying  for  them  that  dcspitefully  use  us, 
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and  persecute  us.  (Matthew  v.  44.)  And  in 
our  daily  conduct  and  deportment  among 
men,  we  shall  approve  ourselves  true  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  chastity,  humility, 
meekness,  sobriety,  temperance,  and  patience. 
It  is  thus  that  Christ  becomes  all  in  all  to 
them  that  believe  in  him,  come  unto  him,  and 
obediently  foUoto  his  blessed  guidance.  And 
thvs  shall  we  know  him,  as  he  is  described  to 
be  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  (John  i.  29.)  We 
shall  rejoice  in  him  as  Redeemer,  because  he 
has  saved  us  from  our  sins,  and  settled  our 
minds  in  hope  of  obtaining  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  an  inheritance  in  his  glorious 
kingdom  in  the  world  to  come. 

This  is  pure  religion  and  true  Christianity. 
It  is  attainable  by  all  of  every  class,  whatever 
may  be  their  situation  or  condition.  He  who 
is  God  of  the  whole  earth,  is  also  God  of  the 
great  seas  :  all  is  the  workmanship  of  his 
hand  ;  his  all-seeing  eye  beholds  us  every 
where,  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
land.  His  ear  is  always  open  to  our  petitions, 
and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  express 
our  wants  to  him  in  words,  yet  as  he  searches 
our  hearts,  and  knows  our  wants,  if  we  ask  in 
submission  to  his  will,  he  will  help  us.  True 
prayer  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  the 
breathing  of  the  soul  to  God;  so  that  whether 
we  express  our  wants  in  words,  or  secretly 
pour  forth  our  souls  in  sighs  and  groans 
before  him,  we  have  cause  to  hope,  that  our 
prayers  will  meet  with  his  gracious  regard. 
If  we  have  none  to  give  us  the  instruction 
which  we  feel  we  want ;  if  we  have  no  out- 
ward minister  to  remind  us  of  our  duty  to 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures  ;  yet  if  we  take 
heed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
our  hearts,  we  shall  never  want  a  teacher,  for 
that  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;  it  will 
be  as  a  word  behind  us,  when  we  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  saying,  "  This  is 
the  way,  walk  in  it."  Isaiah  xx.  21.  If  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  frequently  attending 
on  the  teaching  of  men,  their  help  might  fail 
us  ;  but  this  will  never  fail  us ;  it  is  in  us,  and 
it  will  abide  with  us. 

Thus  might  the  Lord  Almighty  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth,  day  by  day. 
And  thus  would  the  holy  religion  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  bring  forth  acceptable  fruits, 
so  that  the  great  name  would  be  praised  by 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  seem  to 
be  living  in  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  without 
concern  for  their  latter  end.  The  Holy  Bible, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  now  too  much 
neglected  by  many,  would  meet  with  more 
frequent  and  serious  perusal ;  and  to  this 
profitable  employment,  we  may  hope  that  the 
Divine  Blessing  would  be  graciously  added, 
by  increasing  their  love  to  God,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Read- 
ing Room  Association,  held  third  month  12th, 
1839,  the  following  members  were  appointed 
officers  for  the  year,  viz. 

Secretary — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Treasurer — Blakey  Shaepless. 

Managers—Ph'iWp  Garrett,  Samuel  Ma- 
son, Jr.  Jeremiah  Hacker,  John  Farnum,  Jo-^ 


seph  Kite,  John  G.  Hoskins,  Samul  F.  Troth, 
Samuel  Randolph,  John  Lippincott,  Wm.  Kite, 
Geo.  G.  Williams,  Josiah  H.  Newboid,  Wm. 
H.  Brown,  Edward  H.  Bonsall. 

To  Friends^  Reading  Room  Association. 

The  board  of  managers  for  the  past  year 
report,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  by  their 
appointment,  and  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Association. 

The  rooms  for  reading  and  conversation 
have  as  heretofore  been  regularly  opened  for 
visiters  between  the  hours  of  7  and  10  o'clock 
p.  M.  in  the  summer,  and  6  and  10  in  the  win- 
ter, under  the  care  of  the  same  librarian  as 
through  the  preceding  year.  They  were  also 
opened  during  the  intervals  between  the  sit- 
tings of  our  yearly  meeting,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  Friends  from  the  country,  and 
others,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
accommodation  thus  afforded. 

The  library  now  contains  1615  volumes, 
55  of  which  have  been  added  within  the  past 
year. 

A  daily  newspaper  of  this  city,  and  tri- 
weekly papers  of  Washington  and  Harrisburg 
are  taken  at  the  rooms. 

Two  foreign  scientific  journals  are  received, 
and  several  religious,  scientific,  and  literary 
periodical  works,  published  in  this  country, 
are  regularly  placed  upon  our  tables. 

Our  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosi- 
ties has  been  augmented  during  the  year,  by 
several  valuable  contributions  from  indivi- 
duals interested  in  the  institution.  Among 
which  are  a  large  vase  from  Singapore,  seve- 
ral feet  in  height,  a  marine  production  of  a 
species  from  which  the  model  of  the  Grecian 
vases  was  evidently  derived ;  a  number  of 
specimens  of  the  arts  from  Herculaneum, 
Carthage,  and  elsewhere,  and  an  idol  of  white 
marble  from  Hindostan. 

The  managers  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  lectures,  but  procured  the 
delivery  of  only  one  course,  which  was  upon 
Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Coates.  A 
volunteer  lecture  was  also  delivered  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Bonsall  on  the  Vine,  its  varieties, 
mode  of  culture,  &c.  The  managers  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  that  courses  should  be  re- 
peated upon  subjects  which  had  already  been 
treated  on  at  our  rooms,  and  they  were  un- 
successful in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the 
delivery  of  others  which  appeared  desirable, 
without  incurring  an  expense  which  would 
call  for  a  heavier  demand  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  patrons  of  the  institution  than  they 
thought  expedient,  considering  the  smallness 
and  inconvenience  of  the  accommodations  in 
the  room  at  present  used  for  lectures. 

Committees  to  visit  the  rooms  have  been 
appointed  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  in 
each  month,  as  directed  by  the  constitution, 
with  one  exception  when  a  quorum  was  not 
formed,  and  most  of  them  have  kindly  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  managers ;  they 
having  been  generally  previously  consulted  ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  a  more  free  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  on  the  part  of  Friends  is 
necessary  to  the  full  attainment  of  the  original 
intention  of  the  Association  in  this  respect. 


The  design  in  the  formation  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution,  to  have  arisen  from  "  A  feeling, 
of  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  resort  for 
our  members,  for  the  promotion  of  literary 
improvement  and  social  intercourse;  more 
especially  for  the  younger  class,  many  of 
whom,  having  come  from  a  distance  to  reside 
amongst  us,  are  in  great  measure  precluded 
from  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  with 
exemplary  Friends,  and  greatly  exposed  to 
the  allurements  and  temptations  of  a  populous 
city,  and  also  for  the  convenience  and  benefit 
of  those  of  riper  years." 

The  institution  which  has  been  established, 
we  believe,  offers  the  facilities  desired  and 
intended.  We  also  believe  that  benefit  has 
been  received  by  many  of  the  younger  class, 
and  those  more  advanced  have  acknowledged 
their  gratification,  in  the  increased  acquaint- 
ance with  their  fellow  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  acquired  at  the  rooms,  yet  the 
managers  have  been  disappointed,  and  in  some 
measure  discouraged,  that  of  the  large  number 
of  young  Friends  residing  in  this  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mercan- 
tile or  mechanical  avocations,  and  engaged  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  there  are  not 
more  who  give  evidence  that  they  appreciate 
its  advantages:  and  that,  though  much  ap- 
probation and  favour  toward  the  institution 
have  been  shown  by  concerned  Friends — the 
original  active  interest  on  their  part,  has  not 
increased  or  been  fully  maintained. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Samuel  Randolph,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  1st,  1839. 

Married  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Providence,  R.  I., 
first  month  31st,  James  Dennis  to  Anna  T.  Lockwood, 
both  members  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting-. 


Died  at  his  residence,  near  Pennsville,  Morgan  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  second  month,  1839,  in  the  92d 
year  of  his  age,  Joel  Gilbert,  a  member  of  Pennsville 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  He  was  faithful  in 
the  pert^ormance  ot  the  duty  of  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  religious  society  of  which  he  was  a  member 
until  prevented  by  bodily  inability — being  confined  to 
the  house  for  the  Jast  tvventy-five  years  of  his  life,  most 
of  the  time  under  much  suffering.  But  his  zeal  for  the 
good  cause  and  his  love  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  human  family,  continued  unabated,  carrying  out  in 
his  life,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  His  wife  was  removed  from  him  by 
death  about  six  years  ago,  having  been  his  companion 
about  sixty-four  years,  for  whom  he  had  a  tender 
regard,  and  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might 
soon  follow  her  to  rest.  He  retained  hia  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  and  frequently  expressed  his  bright 
hope  of  everlasting  life  and  unshaken  faith  in  Him 
who  is  the  saviour  of  men. 

Departed  this  life,  of  consumption,  first  month  2d, 
1839,  Isaac  Shugart,  of  Parke  Co.  la.,  a  member  of 
Bloomfield  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  71  years.  This 
esteemed  Friend  emigrated  from  North  Carolina, 
Orange  County,  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  fall  of 
1831,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him; 
he  was  confined  to  the  house  and  bed  for  six  weeks 
previous  to  liis  departure,  and  many  times  within  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  of  his  life  he  expressed,  that  if 
it  was  the  will  of  his  Lord  and  Master  to  remove  him 
soon  from  works  to  rewards,  he  should  be  rejoiced ; 
that  he  felt  nothing  in  the  way  to  his  admittance  into 
the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and  peace.  He  continued 
in  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  departed  as  one  going  to 
sleep,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
entered  into  the  place  prepared  for  the  righteous  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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WifUer  Studies  and  Summer   Rambles  in 
Canada. 

(Continued  from  page  )95.) 

[The  author  incidentally  notices  a  Colonel 
F.,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  "  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune," as  she  terms  him,  and  possessing  consi- 
derable originality  and  eccentricity  of  cha- 
racter. In  the  following  there  is  much  of 
national  peculiarity,  and  nature,  and  feeling.] 

Do  you  remember  that  lyric  of  Words- 
worth, "  The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  emotions  of  a  poor 
servant  girl  from  the  country,  whose  steps 
are  arrested  in  Cheapside  by  the  song  of  a 
caged  bird  ? 

'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment — what  ails  her?  she  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  liise  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves  I 

And  how  near  are  human  hearts  allied  in 
all  natural  instincts  and  sympathies,  and  what 
an  unfailing,  universal  fount  of  poetry  are 
those  even  in  their  homeliest  forms !  F.  told 
me  to-day,  that  once,  as  he  was  turning  down 
a  bye  street  in  this  little  town,  he  heard 
somewhere  near  him  the  song  of  the  lark. 
Now,  you  must  observe,  there  are  no  larks 
in  Canada  but  those  which  are  brought  from 
the  old  country.  F.  shall  speak  in  his  own 
words :  "  So,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
bird  in  the  air,  I  looked,  by  the  natural  in- 
stinct, up  to  the  heavens,  though  I  knew  it 
could  not  be  there,  and  then  on  this  side,  and 
then  on  that,  and  sure  enough  at  last  I  saw 
the  little  creature  perched  on  its  sod  of  turf 
in  a  little  cage,  and  there  it  kept  trilling  and 
warbling  away,  and  there  I  stood  stock  still — 
listening  with  my  heart.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  at  all  that  came  over  me,  but 
every  thing  seemed  to  change  before  my  eyes, 
and  it  was  in  poor  Ireland  I  was  again  a  wild 
slip  of  a  boy,  lying  on  my  back  on  the  hill- 
side above  my  mother's  cabin,  and  watching, 
as  I  used  to  do,  the  lark  singing  and  soaring 
over  my  head,  and  I  straining  my  eye  to  fol- 
low her  till  she  melted  into  the  blue  sky — and 
there — would  you  believe  it? — I  stood  listen- 
ing to  the  bird's  song,  lost,  as  in  a  dream,  and 
there  I  think  I  could  have  stood  till  this  day." 


And  the  eyes  of  the  rough  soldier  filled  with 
tears,  even  while  he  laughed  at  himself,  per- 
fectly unconscious  the  while,  that  he  was 
talking  poetry. 

[In  the  remark  which  follows,  there  is  both 
point  and  prettiness,  however  we  may  object 
to  the  sense  given  of  the  wise  king's  request.] 

If  I  might,  like  Solomon,  ask  a  gift  of  God, 
I  would  profit  by  his  mistake.  I  would  not 
ask  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart:  for 
what  did  his  wisdom  and  his  understanding 
do  for  him?  They  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  under  the  sun  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  was  the  increase  of  sorrow,  and  so 
the  end  was  epicurism,  despair,  and  idolatry. 
"  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion !" 
No! — I  would  ask,  were  it  permitted,  for  a 
simple  heart,  that  should  not  deceive  itself  or 
others,  but  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
having  found  truth,  find  also  goodness  and 
happiness,  which  imist  follow  to  complete  the 
moral  harmonic  chord. 

[The  two  next  extracts  are  fair  samples  of 
the  writer's  descriptive  talent,  and  show  that 
slight  touches  skilfully  applied,  sometimes  do 
more  than  much  elaboration.] 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  of  almost  nightly 
occurrence,  but  this  evening  it  has  been  more 
than  usually  resplendent ;  radiating  up  from 
the  north,  and  spreading  to  the  east  and  west 
in  form  like  a  fan,  the  lower  point  of  a  pale 
white,  then  yellow,  amber,  orange,  success- 
ively, and  the  extremities  of  a  glowing  crim- 
son, intense,  yet  most  delicate,  like  the  heart 
of  an  unblown  rose.  It  shifted  its  form  and 
hue  at  every  moment,  flashing  and  waving 
like  a  banner  in  the  breeze;  and  through  this 
portentous  veil,  transparent  as  light  itself,  the 
stars  shone  out  with  a  calm  and  steady  bright- 
ness ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  looked  upon  them, 
of  a  character  we  both  knew,  where,  like 
these  fair  stars,  the  intellectual  powers  shine 
serenely  bright  through  a  veil  of  passions, 
fancies,  and  caprices.  It  is  most  awfully 
beautiful !  I  have  been  standing  at  my  win- 
dow watching  its  evolutions,  till  it  is  no  longer 
night,  but  morning. 

May  19. 

After  some  days  of  rather  severe  indisposi- 
tion from  ague  and  fever,  able  to  sit  up. 

Sat  at  the  window  drawing,  or  rather  not 
drawing,  but  with  a  pencil  in  my  hand.  This 
beautiful  Lake  Ontario! — my  lake — for  I  be- 
gin to  be  in  love  with  it,  and  look  on  it  as 
mine ! — it  changed  its  hues  every  moment, 
the  shades  of  purple  and  green  fleeting  over 
it,  now  dark,  now  lustrous,  now  pale — like  a 
dolphin  dying;  or,  to  use  a  more  exact  though 
less  poetical  comparison,  dappled,  and  varying 
like  the  back  of  a  mackerel,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  streak  of  silvery  light  dividing  the 


shades  of  green :  magnificent,  tumultuous 
clouds  came  rolling  round  the  horizon  ;  and 
the  little  graceful  schooners,  falling  into  every 
beautiful  attitude,  and  catching  every  variety 
of  light  and  shade,  came  curtseying  into  the 
bay :  and  flights  of  wild  geese,  and  great 
black  loons,  were  skimming,  diving,  sporting 
over  the  bosom  of  the  lake ;  and  beautiful 
little  unknown  birds,  in  gorgeous  plumage  of 
crimson  and  black,  were  fluttering  about  the 
garden  :  all  life,  and  light,  and  beauty  were 
abroad — the  resurrection  of  nature  !  How 
beautiful  it  was !  how  dearly  welcome  to  my 
senses — to  my  heart — this  spring  which  comes 
at  last — so  long  wished  for,  so  long  waited  for  I 
[The  following  we  extract  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  its  pithy  conclusion,  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  meet  the  eye,  and  serve  as  a 
timely  warning  to  some  emigrant  pilgrim.] 

Eeindale. 

A  very  pretty  place,  with  a  very  pretty 
name.  A  kind  invitation  led  me  hither,  to 
seek  change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  and 
every  other  change  I  most  needed. 

The  Britannia  steamboat,  which  plies  daily 
between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  brought  us 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Credit  river  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  By  the  orders  of  M — ,  a  spring 
cart  or  wagon,  the  usual  vehicle  of  the  coun- 
try, was  waiting  by  the  inn,  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  to  convey  me  through  the  woods  to 
his  house;  and  the  master  of  the  inn,  a  decent, 
respectable  man,  drove  the  wagon.  He  had 
left  England  a  mere  child,  thirty  years  ago, 
with  his  father,  mother,  and  seven  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  eighteen  years  ago  had  come 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  relation,  to  settle  "  in  the  bush," 
the  common  term  for  uncleared  land  ;  at  that 
time  they  had  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  "  health 
and  hands."  The  family,  now  reduced  to  five, 
are  all  doing  well.  He  has  himself  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  his  own  property; 
his  brother  as  much  more;  his  sisters  are 
well  settled.  "  Any  man,"  said  he,  "  with 
health  and  a  pair  of  hands,  could  get  on  well 
in  this  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  drink; 
that  ruins  hundreds." 

[Another  specimen  or  two  of  the  author's 
tact  at  description.] 

June  8. 

We  have  already  exchanged  "  the  bloom 
and  ravishment  of  spring,"  for  all  the  glowing 
maturity  of  summer;  we  gasp  with  heat,  wc 
long  for  ices,  and  arc  planning  Voiiolian 
blinds;  and  three  weeks  ago  their  was  snow 
lying  beneath  our  garden  fiMicrs.  ;iiui  not  a 
leaf  on  the  trees!  In  England,  whoii  nature 
wakes  up  from  her  long  winter,  it  is  like  a 
sluggard  in  the  morning — she  opens  one  eye 
and  then  another,  and  shivers  and  draws  her 
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snow  coverlet  over  her  face  again,  and  turns 
round  to  slumber  more  than  once,  before  she 
emcrjLies  at  last,  lazily  and  slowly,  from  lier 
winter  chamber;  but  here,  no  sooner  has  the 
sun  peeped  through  her  curtains,  than  up  she 
sprinijs,  like  a  huntress  for  the  ciiase,  and 
dons  her  kirtle  of  green,  and  walks  abroad  in 
full-blown  life  and  beauty.  I  am  basking  in 
her  smile  like  an  insect  or  a  bird  !  Apropos 
to  birds,  we  have,  alas !  no  singing  birds  in 
Canada.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little  cieature 
of  the  ouzel  kind,  which  haunts  my  garden, 
and  has  a  low,  sweet  warble,  to  which  I  listen 
with  pleasure ;  but  we  have  nothing  like  the 
rich,  continuous  song  of  the  nightingale  or 
lark,  or  even  the  linnet.  We  have  no  music 
in  our  groves  but  that  of  the  frogs,  which  set 
up  such  a  shrill  and  perpetual  chorus  every 
evening,  that  we  can  scarce  hear  each  other 
speak.  The  regular  maimer  in  which  the 
bass  and  treble  voices  respond  to  each  other 
is  perfectly  ludicrous,  so  that  in  the  midst  of 
my  impatience  I  have  caught  myself  laugh- 
ing. Then  we  have  every  possible  variety  of 
note,  from  the  piping  squeak  of  the  tree-frog, 
to  the  deep,  guttural  croak,  almost  roar,  of 
the  bullfrog. 

Ontario  means  the  beautiful,  and  the  word 
is  worthy  of  its  signification,  and  the  lake  is 
worthy  of  its  beautiful  name;  yet  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  in  what  this  fascination  consists:  there 
is  no  scenery  around  it,  no  highlands,  no  bold 
shores,  no  picture  to  be  taken  in  at  once  by 
the  eye ;  the  swamp  and  the  forest  encloses 
it,  and  is  so  wide  and  so  vast  that  it  presents 
all  the  monotony  without  the  majesty  of  the 
ocean.  Yet,  like  the  great  ocean,  when  I 
lived  beside  it,  the  expanse  of  this  lake  has 
become  to  me  like  the  face  of  a  friend.  I 
have  ail  its  various  expressions  by  heart.  I 
go  down  upon  the  green  bank,  or  along  the 
King's  Pier,  which  projects  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  into  the  bay.  I  sit  there  with  my 
book,  reading  sometimes,  but  oftener  watch- 
ing untired  the  changeful  colours  as  they  flit 
over  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Sometimes  a 
thunder-squall  from  the  west  sends  the  little 
sloops  and  schooners  sweeping  and  scudding 
into  the  harbour  for  shelter.  Sometimes  the 
sunset  converts  its  surface  into  a  sea  of 
molten  gold,  and  sometimes  the  young  moon 
walks  trembling  in  a  path  of  silver;  some- 
times a  purple  haze  floats  over  its  bosom  like 
a  veil ;  sometimes  the  wind  blows  strong,  and 
the  wild  turbid  waves  come  rolling  in  like 
breakers,  flinging  themselves  over  the  pier  in 
wrath  and  foam,  or  dancing  like  spirits  in 
their  glee.  Nor  is  the  land  without  some 
charms.  About  four  miles  from  Toronto  the 
river  Humber  comes  down  between  high 
wood-covered  banks,  and  rushes  into  the  lake: 
a  more  charming  situation  for  villas  and  gar- 
den-houses could  hardly  be  desired  than  the 
vicinity  of  this  beautiful  little  river,  and  such 
no  doubt  we  shall  see  in  time. 

[The  author  being  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Toronto,  on  a  tour  to  the  west,  the  following 
incident  occurs.] 

The  first  bell  of  the  steamboat  had  not  yet 
rung,  when  my  good  friend  Dr.  Rees  came 
running  up  to  tell  me  that  the  missionary 
from  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  his  Indian  wife, 


had  arrived  at  Toronto,  and  were  then  at  the 
inn,  and  that  there  was  just  time  to  introduce 
me  to  them.  No  sooner  thought  than  done  : 
in  another  moment  we  were  in  the  hotel,  and 
I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  MacMurray,  other- 
wise 0-ge-ne-bu-go-quay,  (i.  e.  the  wild  rose.) 

I  must  confess  that  the  specimen  of  Indian 
squaws  and  half-cast  women  I  had  met  with, 
had  in  no  wise  prepared  me  for  what  I  found 
in  Mrs.  MacMurray.  The  first  glance,  the 
first  sound  of  her  voice,  struck  one  with  a 
pleased  surprise.  Her  figure  is  tall — at  least 
it  is  rather  above  than  below  the  middle  size, 
with  that  indescribable  grace  and  undulation 
of  movement  which  speaks  the  perfection  of 
form.  Her  features  are  distinctly  Indian,  but 
softened  and  refined,  and  their  expression  at 
once  bright  and  kindly.  Her  dark  eyes  have 
a  sort  of  fawn-like  shyness  in  their  glance, 
but  her  manner,  though  timid,  was  quite  free 
from  embarrassment  or  restraint.  She  speaks 
English  well,  with  a  slightly  foreign  intona- 
tion, not  the  less  pleasing  to  my  ear  that  it 
reminded  me  of  the  voice  and  accent  of  some 
of  my  German  friends.  In  two  minutes  I 
was  seated  by  her — my  hand  kindly  folded  in 
hers — and  we  were  talking  over  the  possi- 
bility of  my  plans.  It  seems  there  is  some 
chance  of  my  reaching  the  island  of  Michilli- 
mackinac,  but  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  I  dare 
hardly  think  as  yet — it  looms  in  my  imagina- 
tion dimly  described  in  far  space,  a  kind  of 
Ultima  Thule;  yet  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murray  seemed  to  give  something  definite  to 
the  vague  hope  which  had  been  floating  in 
my  mind.  Her  sister,  she  said,  was  married 
to  the  Indian  agent  at  Michillimackinac,*  a 
man  celebrated  in  the  United  States  for  his 
scientific  researches;  and  from  both  she  pro- 
mised me  a  welcome,  should  I  reach  their 
island.  To  her  own  far-off"  home  at  the  Sault 
St.  Marie,  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior,  she  warmly  invited  me — without, 
however,  being  able  to  point  out  any  convey- 
ance or  mode  of  travel  thither  that  could  be 
depended  on — only  a  possible  chance  of  such. 
Mean  time,  there  was  some  hope  of  our  meet- 
ing some  where  on  the  road,  but  it  was  of  the 
faintest.  She  thanked  me  feelingly  for  the 
interest  I  took  in  her  own  fated  race,  and 
gave  me  excellent  hints  as  to  my  manner  of 
proceeding.  We  were  in  the  full  tide  of  con- 
versation when  the  bell  of  the  steamboat 
rang  for  the  last  time,  and  I  was  hurried  off". 

*  Henry  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 


COURT  OF  SIAM. 
Our  attention  has  recently  been  turned  to 
a  work  published  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
under  the  title  of  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from 
the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  courts 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  by  John  Craw- 
ford. With  China  proper  and  Hindostan,  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  Oriental  countries, 
we  have  become  comparatively  well  acquaint- 
ed of  late  years,  by  means  of  the  extensive 
commercial  relations  with  them ;  but  of  the 
singular  nations  forming  the  subject  of  this 
publication,  our  means  of  information  have 
been  much  more  limited.   We  therefore  pro- 


pose offering  some  extracts,  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  visit  or  presentation  of  the 
mission  to  the  king  of  Siam,  at  his  palace  iff 
Bangkok,  the  capital. 

April  8,  1822. — The  ceremony  of  our  in- 
troduction to  the  king  having  been  fixed  upon 
for  this  day,  we  left  our  dwelling  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning  for  the  palace.  A 
twelve-oared  barge,  with  the  rowers  dressed 
in  scarlet  uniforms,  was  furnished  by  the 
court,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  mission;  another  for  our  Indian  attendants, 
about  twenty  in  number ;  and  the  sepoys  of 
the  escort  were  conveyed  in  the  ship's  launch. 
It  was  made  a  particular  request,  that  our 
servants,  but  especially  the  sepoys  of  the 
escort,  should  form  part  of  the  procession. 
About  nine  o'clock,  we  landed  under  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  where  we  found  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  waiting  to  view  the 
spectacle.  The  accommodation  for  conveying 
us  to  the  palace  consisted  of  net  hammocks, 
suspended  from  poles,  furnished  with  an  em- 
broidered carpet,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  borne  by  two  men 
only.  The  management  of  these  unstable 
vehicles  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and 
our  awkwardness  became  a  subject  of  some 
amusement  to  the  crowd.  The  escort,  after 
saluting  us  at  the  landing-place,  fell  in  and 
formed  part  of  the  procession.  After  passing 
the  first  gate,  we  came  to  a  very  extensive 
market,  crowded  in  every  part  with  the 
populace.  This  led  directly  to  the  second 
gate,  where  a  street  of  Siamese  soldiers  in 
single  file  was  formed  to  receive  us.  These 
were  of  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  their 
costume  being  neither  Asiatic  nor  European, 
but  a  strange  mixture  of  both.  Their  uniforms 
consisted  of  a  loose  jacket  of  coarse  scarlet 
broadcloth,  buttoned  in  front ;  a  pair  of  small 
loose  trowsers  barely  reaching  to  the  knee ; 
and  a  hat  with  a  small  round  crown  and  broad 
brim,  which  was  coated  with  red  paint  or 
varnish,  and  composed  of  rhinoceros  hide,  a 
substance  which  is  sabre-proof.  Their  arms 
consisted  of  muskets  and  bayonets,  coated, 
like  their  hats,  with  a  thick  red  varnish. 
Some  of  the  muskets  were  without  ramrods, 
and  altogether  in  a  very  poor  state  in  regard 
to  eflTiciency. 

At  the  second  gateway  we  dismounted  from 
our  litters,  and  left  the  escort,  which  was  not 
permitted  to  go  farther.  We  were  also  com- 
pelled at  this  place  to  part  with  our  side-arms, 
— no  person  whatever,  we  were  told,  being 
permitted  to  come  armed  within  the  imme- 
diate precincts  of  the  royal  residence.  Pass- 
ing through  this  gate,  we  went  along  an 
avenue  having  a  line  of  sheds  on  both  sides, 
under  each  of  which  was  a  cannon  of  enormous 
size.  In  this  avenue  also  a  street  of  Siamese 
military,  similar  to  those  just  described,  was 
formed  to  receive  us.  Turning  a  little  aside 
from  this  avenue,  we  were  conducted  into  an 
immense  hall,  which  seemed  to  be  not  less 
than  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  forty  or 
fifty  broad.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  principal 
hall  of  justice  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  frequented,  for  pigeons,  swallows,  and 
sparrows,  had  nested  in  the  roof^aDd  were 
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now  flyini  about  without  fear  or  interruption, 
as  it  is  a  reliifious  maxim  not  to  disturb  them. 
Close  to  this  building,  ten  elephants, caparison- 
ed, wore  drawn  out ;  the  first  we  had  seen 
since  our  arrival. 

Carpets  were  spread  for  us,  and  we  were 
roqiiosted  to  wait  a  summons  into  the  royal 
presence.  NA'e  were  nut  detained  above 
twenly  minutes  when  the  summons  arrived, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  audience. 
This  portion  of  the  royal  enclosure  was,  like 
the  rest  that  we  had  passed,  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  people  who  were  curious  and  clamor- 
ous, but  not  rude.  A  number  of  otHcers,  with 
white  wands,  attended  to  keep  off'  the  crowd  ; 
and  two  officers,  after  the  manner  of  heralds, 
preceded  us.  We  now  reached  the  third  and 
last  gate,  which  contains  the  principal  palace, 
a  building  with  a  tall  spire,  and  roofed  with 
tin ;  the  hall  of  audience,  distinct  from  the 
palace ;  and  an  extensive  temple  of  Buddha. 
We  were  here  requested  to  take  oft'our  shoes, 
and  to  leave  behind  us  our  Indian  attendants. 
None  of  our  party  whatever,  indeed,  were 
permitted  to  go  beyond  this  spot,  except  the 
four  British  officers  of  the  mission.  I  had 
previously  stipulated  that  our  interpreters, 
although  not  admitted  into  the  presence, 
should  be  within  hearing;  but  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment  they  were  jostled,  and  hindered 
from  following.  As  soon  as  we  had  entered 
the  gate,  we  found  a  band  of  music,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  drawn  up 
to  form  a  street  for  our  reception.  The 
instrument  consisted  of  gongs,  drums,  brass 
flutes,  and  flageolets. 

Opposite  to  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience 
there  was  an  immense  Chinese  mirror,  of 
many  parts,  which  formed  a  screen,  conceal- 
ing the  interior  of  the  court  from  our  view. 
We  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  spot  than  a 
loud  flourish  of  wind  instruments  was  heard, 
accompanied  by  a  wild  shout  or  yell,  which 
announced,  as  we  afterwards  found,  the 
arrival  of  his  majesty.  We  passed  the  screen 
to  the  right  side,  and,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  takin<r  off  our  hats,  made  a  respectful 
bow  in  the  European  manner.  Every  foot  of 
the  great  hall  which  we  had  now  entered  was 
literally  so  crowded  with  prostrate  courtiers, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  move  without  the  risk 
of  treading  upon  some  officer  of  state.  Prece- 
dence is  decided,  upon  such  occasions,  by 
relative  vicinity  to  the  throne  ;  the  princes 
being  near  the  foot  of  it,  the  principal  officers 
of  Government  next  to  them,  and  thus  in  suc- 
cession down  to  the  lowest  officer  who  is 
admitted  into  the  presence.  We  seated  our- 
selves a  little  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  made 
three  obeisances  to  the  throne,  in  unison  with 
the  courtiers.  This  obeisance  consisted  in 
raising  the  joined  hands  to  the  head  three 
times,  and  at  each  touching  the  forehead.  To 
have  completed  the  Siamese  obeisance,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  bent  the 
body  to  the  ground,  and  touched  the  earth 
with  the  forehead  at  each  prostration.  I 
thought  the  place  assigned  to  us,  although  not 
a  very  distinguished  one,  the  highest  it  was 
intended  to  concede ;  but  we  had  no  sooner 
made  our  obeisances  than  we  were  requested 
to  advance,  and  were  finally  settled  about 


half-way  towards  the  throne.  The  assigning 
to  us  the  first  place,  and  our  advance  after- 
wards to  a  more  honourable  one,  was  evidently 
an  artifice  of  our  conductors  to  exact  a 
greater  number  of  obeisances  than  we  had 
pledged  ourselves  to  make;  for  when  we 
were  seated  the  second  time,  the  whole  court 
made  three  additional  obeisances,  in  which  we 
were  compelled  to  join,  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  rudeness. 

The  hall  of  audience  appeared  a  well  pro- 
portioned and  spacious  saloon,  of  about  eighty 
feet  in  length,  perhaps  half  this  in  breadth, 
and  thirty  feet  in  height.  Two  rows,  each  of 
ten  handsome  wooden  pillars,  formed  an 
avenue  from  the  door  to  the  throne,  which 
was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  of  a  bright 
vermilion;  the  cornices  of  the  former  being 
gilded,  and  the  latter  thickly  spangled  through- 
out with  stars  in  rich  gilding.  Between  the 
pillars  we  observed  several  good  lustres  of 
English  cut  glass.  The  apartment  would 
have  been  altogether  in  good  taste,  but  for 
the  appearance,  against  the  pillars,  of  some 
miserable  lamps  of  tin-plate,  which  had  been 
imported  from  Batavia,  and  which  were  in 
all  likelihood  prized  only  because  they  were 
foreign. 

The  throne  and  its  appendages  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The 
first  was  gilded  ail  over,  and  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  It  had  much  the  shape  and  look  of  a 
handsome  pulpit.  A  pair  of  curtains,  of  gold 
tissue  upon  a  yellow  ground,  concealed  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  except 
the  throne ;  and  they  were  intended  to  be 
drawn  over  this  also,  except  when  used.  In 
front  of  the  throne,  and  rising  from  the  floor, 
were  to  be  seen  a  number  of  gilded  umbrellas 
of  various  sizes.  These  consisted  of  a  series 
of  canopies,  decreasing  in  size  upwards,  and 
sometimes  amounting  to  as  many  as  seventeen 
tiers.  The  king,  as  he  appeared  seated  on 
his  throne,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
statue  in  a  niche,  than  of  a  living  being.  He 
wore  a  loose  gown  of  gold  tissue,  with  very 
wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  bare,  for  he 
wore  neither  crown  nor  any  other  ornament 
on  it.  Close  to  him  was  a  golden  baton,  or 
sceptre. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  hall  of  au- 
dience, the  prostrate  attitude  of  the  courtiers, 
the  situation  of  the  king,  and  the  silence 
which  prevailed,  presented  a  very  imposing 
spectacle,  and  reminded  us  much  more  of  a 
temple  crowded  with  votaries  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  some  solemn  rite  of  religion, 
than  the  audience-chamber  of  a  temporal 
monarch. 

The  king  seemed  a  man  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  rather  short  in  person, 
and  disposed  to  corpulency.  His  features 
were  very  ordinary,  and  appeared  to  bespeak 
the  known  indolence  and  imbecility  of  his 
character  ;  but  upon  this  subject  it  was  not 
easy  to  form  any  correct  opinion,  owing  to  the 
distance  we  were  at  from  the  throne,  and  the 
sort  of  cliiaro  scuro  cast  upon  it,  evidently  for 
effect. 

To  the  left  of  the  throne  we  saw  exhibited 
the  portable  part  of  the  presents  from  the 


governor-general ;  a  secretary  proceeded  to 
read  a  list  of  them  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  they 
were  represented  as  tribute,  or  offering, 
although  of  this  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
proof.  'J'he  letter  of  the  governor-general 
was  neither  read  nor  exhibited,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distinct  pledge  which  had  been  given 
to  that  efTect. 

The  words  which  his  Siamese  majesty 
condescended  to  address  to  us,  were  delivered 
in  a  grave,  measured,  and  oracular  manner. 
One  of  the  first  officers  of  state  delivered  them 
to  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  and  this  person 
to  Kochai-sahak,  who  was  behind  us,  and 
explained  them  in  the  Malay  language.  The 
questions  put,  as  they  were  rendered  to  us, 
were  as  follows  :  "  The  governor-general  of 
India  (literally,  in  Siamese,  the  lord,  or 
governor,  of  Bengal)  has  sent  you  to  Siam — 
what  is  your  business?"  A  short  explanation 
of  the  objects  of  the  mission  was  given  in 
reply.  "  Have  you  been  sent  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  king  of  England  It  was 
here  explained,  that,  from  the  great  distance 
of  England,  the  political  intercourse  with  the 
distant  nations  of  the  East  was  comtnonly 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  governor- 
general  of  India.  "  Is  the  governor-general 
of  India  brother  to  the  king  of  England  ?" 
To  this  question  it  was  replied,  that  the 
governor-general  of  India  had  been  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  his  sovereign  from  early  life, 
but  that  he  was  not  his  brother.  The  follow- 
ing questions  were  successively  put :  "  What 
difference  is  there  in  the  ages  of  the  king  and 
governor-general  ?" — "  Was  the  governor- 
general  of  India  in  good  health  when  you  left 
Bengal —  "  Where  do  you  intend  to  go, 
after  leaving  Siam?" — "Is  peace  your  object 
in  all  the  countries  you  mean  to  visit?" — 
"  Do  you  intend  to  travel  by  land  or  water, 
from  Sai-gun  to  Turan?" — "Is  it  your  in- 
tention to  visit  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin 
China?"  After  receiving  replies  to  these 
different  questions,  his  majesty  concluded 
with  the  following  sentence :  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  an  envoy  here  from  the  governor-general 
of  India.  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  com- 
municate to  the  minister,  Suri-wung-kosa. 
What  we  chiefly  want  from  you  are  fire- 
arms." 

His  majesty  had  no  sooner  pronounced 
these  last  words,  than  we  heard  a  loud  stroke, 
as  if  given  by  a  wand  against  a  piece  of 
wainscoting ;  upon  which  the  curtains  on 
each  side  of  the  throne,  moved  by  some  con- 
cealed agency,  closed  upon  it.  This  was 
followed  by  the  same  flourish  of  wind  instru- 
ments, and  the  same  wild  shout  which  ac- 
companied our  entrance;  and  the  courtiers, 
falling  upon  their  faces  to  the  ground,  made 
six  successive  prostrations.  VVe  made  three 
obeisances,  sitting  upright,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  was  drawn  upon  his 
majesty,  the  courtiers,  for  tlie  first  time,  sat 
upright,  and  we  were  requested  to  be  at  our 
ease, — freely  to  look  round  us,  and  admire  the 
splendour  and  masjnifccucc  of  the  court — 
such  being  nearly  the  words  made  use  of  by 
the  interpreter  in  making  this  communication 
to  us. 
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During  the  audience,  a  heavy  shower  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  still  raining.  His  majesty 
took  this  opportunity  ot'  presenting  us  each 
with  a  small  umbrella,  and  sent  a  message  to 
desire  that  we  would  view  the  curiosities  of 
the  palace  at  our  leisure.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  threshold  of  the  hall  of  audience,  we 
perceived  the  court-yard  and  the  roads  ex- 
tremely wet  and  dirty  from  the  fall  of  rain. 
We  naturally  demanded  our  shoes,  which  we 
had  left  at  the  last  gate.  This  was  a  favour 
which  could  not  be  yielded,  and  we  were 
informed  that  the  first  princes  of  the  blood 
could  not  wear  shoes  within  the  sacred  en- 
closure in  which  we  now  were.  It  would 
have  been  impolitic  to  have  evinced  ill-humour, 
or  attempted  remonstrance;  and  therefore 
we  feigned  a  cheerful  compliance  with  this 
inconvenient  usage,  and  proceeded  to  gratify 
our  curiosity. 

The  greatest  of  the  curiosities  to  which 
our  attention  was  directed  were  the  white 
elephants,  well  known  in  Europe  to  be  objects 
of  veneration,  if  not  of  worship,  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha 
prevails.  The  present  king  has  no  less  than 
six  of  these,  a  larger  number  than  ever  was 
possessed  by  any  Siamese  monarch  ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  considered  peculiarly  aus- 
picious to  his  reign.  Four  of  them  were 
shown  to  us.  They  approached  much  nearer 
to  a  true  white  colour  than  I  had  expected  : 
they  had,  indeed,  all  of  them,  more  or  less  of 
a  flesh-coloured  tinge  ;  but  this  arose  from 
the  exposure  of  the  skin,  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  of  hair  with  which  the  elephant  is 
naturally  covered.  They  showed  no  signs  of 
disease,  debility,  or  imperfection ;  and  as  to 
size,  they  were  of  the  ordinary  stature,  the 
smallest  being  not  less  than  six  feet  six  inches 
high.  Upon  enquiring  into  their  history,  we 
found  that  they  were  all  either  from  the 
kingdom  of  Lao  or  Kamboja,  and  none  from 
Siam  itself,  nor  from  the  Malay  countries 
tributary  to  it,  which  last,  indeed,  had  never 
been  known  to  aflbrd  a  white  elephant. 

The  rareness  of  the  white  elephant  is,  no 
doubt,  the  origin  of  the  consideration  in  which 
it  is  held.  The  countries  in  which  it  is  found, 
and  in  which,  indeed,  the  elephant  in  general 
exists  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  is  most 
regarded,  are  those  in  which  the  worship  of 
Buddha  and  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis prevail.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  the  body  of  so  rare  an  object  as 
a  white  elephant  must  be  the  temporary 
habitation  of  the  soul  of  some  mighty  per- 
sonage in  its  progress  to  perfection.  This  is 
the  current  belief,  and  accordingly  every 
white  elephant  has  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king, 
with  an  appropriate  name  expressing  this 
dignity — such  as  the  "  pure  king,"  the 
"  wonderful  king,"  and  so  forth.  One  of  the 
Jesuits,  writing  upon  this  subject,  informs  us 
with  some  naivete,  that  his  majesty  of  Siam 
does  not  ride  the  white  elephant,  because  he, 
the  white  elephant,  is  as  great  a  king  as 
himself! 

Each  of  those  which  we  saw  had  a  separate 
stable,  and  no  less  than  ten  keepers  to  wait 
upon  it.  The  tusks  of  the  males,  for  there 
were  some  of  both  sexes,  were  ornamented 


with  gold  rings.  On  the  head  they  had  all  a 
gold  chain  net,  and  on  the  back  a  small  em- 
broidered velvet  cushion. 

Nothwithstanding  the  veneration  with  which 
the  white  elephants  are  considered  in  some 
respects,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  carried  so  far 
in  Siam  as  to  emancipate  them  from  oc- 
casional correction.  Two  of  them  were 
described  as  so  vicious,  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  exhibit  them.  A  keeper  pricked 
the  foot  of  one,  in  our  presence,  with  a  sharp 
iron  until  blood  came,  although  his  majesty's 
only  offence  was  stealing  a  bunch  of  bananas  ; 
or  rather,  snatching  it  before  he  had  received 
permission ! 

In  the  stables  of  the  white  elephants,  we 
were  shown  two  monkeys,  whose  presence, 
the  keepers  insisted,  preserved  their  royal 
charges  from  sickness.  These  were  of  a  per- 
fectly pure  white  colour,  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  the  tribe  of  monkeys  with  long  tails. 
They  were  in  perfect  health,  and  had  been 
long  caught ;  but  we  were  advised  not  to  play 
with  them,  as  they  were  of  a  sullen  and  mis- 
chievous disposition.  These  were  both  taken 
in  the  forest  of  Pisiluk,  about  ten  days' 
journey  up  the  Menam. 

From  the  white  elephants  we  were  taken 
to  the  crowd  of  their  brethren  which  had  the 
ill  luck  to  be  born  black,  and  were  therefore 
doomed  to  toil,  or  harsh  usage.  They  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  remarkable  either  for 
size  or  beauty ;  but  some  of  our  Indian 
servants,  who  were  better  judges  than  our- 
selves, considered  them  as  possessing,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  all  those  points  which  are 
admired  by  amateurs,  and  which  distinguish 
the  noblest  race  of  this  animal. 

We  were  struck  with  the  great  number 
which  were  partly  white,  principally  about 
the  head  and  trunk.  One  of  these,  which  was 
kept  in  a  separate  stable,  had  the  whole  head 
and  trunk  white  :  it  was  eight  feet  high,  and 
in  point  of  symmetry  quite  perfect.  This, 
like  some  of  the  white  elephants,  was  caught 
in  the  forests  of  Lao.  The  elephant  usually 
rode  by  his  majesty  was  exhibited  among  the 
rest;  it  was  tall  and  very  docile,  but  not  re- 
markable for  beauty. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  brief  notice,  in  No.  12  of 
the  present  volume,  copied  from  another 
paper,  relative  to  Margaret  Miiler  Dairdson, 
or,  as  given  in  some  of  the  papers,  Davidson. 
Another  account  has  since  been  published, 
with  several  additional  specimens  of  her  ex- 
traordinary poetical  effusions,  from  which  we 
select  the  following.  It  is  certainly  very 
pretty,  and  for  a  child  of  twelve  years,  the 
age  at  which  it  was  written,  very  wonderful. 

INVOCATION   TO  SPRING. 
Bend  down  from  thy  chariot,  oh  !  beautiful  Spring  ; 
Unfold  like  a  standard,  thy  radiant  wing, 
And  beauty  and  joy  in  thy  rosy  path  bring  ! 
We  long  for  thy  coining,  sweet  goddess  of  love  I 
We  watch  for  thy  smile  in  the  pure  sky  above  ! 
And  wc  sigh  for  the  hour  when  the  wood  birds  shall 
sing. 

And  nature  shall  welcome  thee,  beautiful  Spring  ! 
How  the  lone  heart  will  bound,  when  thy  presence 

As  if  borne  from  this  world,  to  some  lovelier  sphere! 


How  the  fond  soul  to  meet  tliee,  in  rapture  shall  rise 
When  thy  first  blush  has  tinted  the  earth  and  the 
skies— 

Oh  !  send  thy  soft  breath  on  the  icybound  stream, 
'Twill  vanish— 'twill  melt  like  the  forms  in  a  dream- 
Released  from  the  chain,  like  a  child  in  its  glee^ 
'Twill  flow  on,  unbounded,  unfettered,  and  free!. 
'Twill  leap  on  in  joy,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
And  hail  thy  sweet  music,  oh,  beautiful  Spring ! 
But  tread  with  thy  foot,  on  the  snow  covered  plain. 
And  verdure  and  beauty  shall  smile  in  thy  train  ! 
But  whisper  one  word  with  thy  seraph  like  voice, 
And  nature  and  earth  shall  rejoice  !  shall  rejoice  ! 
Oh  Spring  ! — lovely  goddess!  what  form  can  compare, 
With  thine  so  resplendent,  so  glowing,  so  fair! 
What  sunbeam  so  bright  as  thine  own  smiling  eye. 
From  whose  glance  the  dark  spirit  of  winter  doth  fly  ? 
A  garland  of  roses  is  twined  round  thy  brow — 
Thy  cheek  with  the  pale  blush  of  evening  doth  glow— 
A  mantle  of  green  o'er  thy  soft  form  is  spread, 
And  the  light  winged  Zephyrus  plays  round  thy  head. 
Oh  !  could  I  but  mount  on  the  eagle's  dark  wing, 
And  rest  ever  beside  thee.  Spring  !  beautiful  Spring  ! 
While  the  thought  of  thy  beauty  inspireth  my  brain, 
I  shrink  from  the  terror  of  cold  winter's  reign — 
Methinks  I  behold  thee— I  hear  thy  soft  voice— 
And  in  fulness  of  heart,  I  rejoice  !  I  rejoice  ! 
But  the  cold  wind  is  moaning,  the  drear  snow  doth  fall. 
And  nought  but  the  shrieking  blast  echoes  my  call. 
Oh  !  heed  the  frail  offering  an  infant  can  bring  ! 
Oh  !  grant  my  petition.  Spring !  beautiful  Spring  ! 
N.  Y.  1835. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  Boards 
ing  School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  there  on 
fifth  day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  M.  The  committee  on  teachers  meet  on 
the  same  day,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  and  the 
visiting  committee  attend  at  the  school  on 
seventh  day,  the  30th  instant. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  23d,  1839. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  session  will  terminate  on  fifth 
day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  and  the  students 
will  disperse  on  the  succeeding  two  days. 
Parents  and  guardians  who  wish  their  child- 
ren sent  to  Philadelphia,  are  requested  to  in- 
form the  superintendent  in  time  to  have  suit- 
able  arrangements  made  for  that  purpose. 

Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  31st  of  first  month  last, 
at  Friends'  meeting,  Milford,  Indiana,  Joseph  Wilson, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Stokes,  all  of  Wayne 
county,  Indiana. 


Died,  on  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends'  Boarding  School 
at  Westtown,  Nathan  D.  Comstock,  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  scholar  at  this  institution 
about  two  years  ;  during  which  time  his  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  secure  for  him  the  affection  of  the 
pupils,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
care  takers.  His  usual  deportment  was  marked  with 
gravity  and  sincerity— rarely  indulging  in  play  with 
his  companions,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  remembered, 
never  known  to  dissemble  or  equivocate  on  any  occa- 
sion. His  last  illness  was  pulmonary  consumption, 
following  a  severe  attack  of  measles.  When  his  mind 
was  clear,  he  was  remarkable  throughout  for  patience, 
and  for  the  gratitude  and  affection  manifested  toward 
the  friend  who  waited  on  him.  The  last  two  or  three 
days  of  his  life,  his  mind  appeared  to  be  clear,  and  he 
expressed  a  belief  that  the  Lord  would  soon  take  him 
to  himself.  The  day  before  he  died,  he  enquired  the 
day  of  the  week  ;  and  being  told  it  was  fifth  day,  he 
said,  "  I  shall  not  live  to  see  another."  One  of  his  last 
requests  was  to  hear  read  some  of  the  remarks  of  our 
Saviour  to  Nicodemus  on  the  necessity  of  being  born 
again.  His  close  was  quiet,  and  attended  with  a  con- 
soling belief  that  he  was  mercifully  prepared  for  the 
change. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
STEPHEX  CRISP. 

The  true  aim  of  Christian  biography  is  not 
the  exaltation  of  the  creature,  not  the  holding 
up  of  man  for  the  admiration  of  his  brethren 
in  the  tlesh ;  but  the  exaltation  of  the  power 
of  God,  of  his  wisdom,  love,  and  mercy,  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  blessed  etiects  thereof  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  devoted  in 
faithful  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  A  word  of  encouragement  also  may 
thus  be  handed  forth  to  the  poor  way-worn 
traveller  on  the  same  journey  ;  and  he  may 
be  led,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  baptisms 
and  provings  which  may  be  his  portion,  to 
look  with  "renewed  faith  to  that  Almighty 
arm  which  was  sufficient  for  their  support, 
and  finally  brought  them  out  of  many  and 
sore  trials,  and  gave  them  to  partake  of  that 
"  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God."  It  is  to  the  individual  servants  them- 
selves a  matter  of  little  consequence,  whether 
their  deeds  are  remembered  by  posterity,  or 
whether  they  may  be  forgotten.  "  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  righteous,"  say  the  monthly 
meeting  of  Friends  of  Colchester,  England, 
in  their  memorial  of  Stephen  Crisp,  "  that 
they  know  the  Lord,  and  are  known  of  him, 
and  that  their  life  is  hid  with  God  in  Christ; 
such  care  not  for  popularity."  But  the  church 
has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  living,  and  to 
the  cause  of  truth;  and  we  are  bound  to  com- 
memorate the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  his  servants,  and  thus  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  their  steps. 

Stephen  Crisp  was  born  about  the  year 
1629,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Colchester, 
Great  Britain;  but  who,  or  in  what  condition, 
his  parents  were,  cannot  be  gathered  from 
the  journal  which  he  has  left  of  his  life.  He 
appears  lo  have  been  tenderly  visited  in  his 
very  young  years,  being  sensible,  even  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood,  of  the  strivings  of  the 
swift  witness  for  truth  in  his  heart;  which 
reproved  him  for  evil,  and  administered  peace 
to  him  when  he  hearkened  to  its  counsel.  But 
his  natural  mind,  prone  to  self-indulgence,  be- 
came attracted,  as  he  increased  in  years,  by 
the  fascinations  of  pleasure.  "  And  an  eye," 
says  he,  "  began  to  open  in  me  that  saw  what 
was  acceptable  with  man,  rather  than  what 
was  well  pleasing  to  God.  And  that  eye  be- 
ing daily  ministered  unto  by  the  various  ob- 
jects and  examples  of  vanity,  a  delight  sprung 
up  in  that  which  was  evil,  and  my  senses  be- 
came exercised  with  vanity ;  by  which  the 
pure  seed  became  oppressed  and  grieved  from 
day  to  day."  He  then  began  to  experience 
condemnation ;  and  his  innocency  being  lost, 
"  fear  entered,  where  before  no  fear  was." 
He  often  endeavoured  to  escape  from  this 
state  of  condemnation,  and  various  were  the 
devices  to  which  he  had  recourse.  Even 
when  only  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
he  thought  to  propitiate  the  Lord  by  learning 
to  pray,  and  covenanting  with  God  for  more 
watchfulness.  But  this  was  done  in  the 
strength  of  his  own  will,  and  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  resist  fresh  temptations  to  evil 
thoughts,  words,  or  actions.  The  witness  in 
his  heart,  however,  continually  admonished 
him  to  have  his  whole  mind  given  up  to  the 


Lord,  to  serve  him  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Thus  he  went  on,  till  he  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old.  Then,  says  he,  "  I  sought  the 
power  of  God  with  great  diligence  and  earn- 
estness, with  strong  cries  and  tears ;  and  if  I 
had  had  the  whole  world,  I  would  have  given 
it,  to  have  known  how  to  obtain  power  over 
my  corruptions.  I  heard  talk  of  a  Christ, 
and  Saviour,  but  Oh  !  thought  I,  that  I  knew 
him  !" 

The  times  were  full  of  disputations  and 
talk  about  religion,  and  he  now  began  to  lend 
an  ear  to  the  various  doctrines  which  were 
afloat  in  the  world.  He  became  a  diligent 
attender  on  the  discourses  of  those  who  were 
reputed  as  eminent  preachers,  and  applied 
himself  to  acquiring  knowledge,  by  reading 
and  other  means,  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
other  children  of  his  age  showed  for  their 
diversions.  He  was  somewhat  taken  by  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  and  for  a 
while  endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself  there- 
with; but  he  soon  found  this  false  rest  broken 
up,  and  the  pure  witness  arose  in  him,  that 
he  must  be  weighed  in  the  true  balance. 
"  Oh  !  then,"  says  he,  "  I  found  I  was  much 
too  light ;  then  anguish  would  again  kindle  in 
me,  and  a  cry,  Oh,  whither  shall  I  go,  and 
what  shall  1  do,  that  I  might  come  to  a  set- 
tled state?  and  in  this  woful  condition,  the 
thoughts  of  death  would  bring  a  dread  over 
soul  and  body — and  Oh!  that  word, /orece/-, 
would  often  be  terrible  to  me,  but  how  to 
prevent  it  I  knew  not.  For  now  I  began  to 
perceive  my  own  insufficiency,  and  my  want 
of  God's  power,  and  that  it  was  not  in  my  own 
power  to  keep  myself  out  of  sin."  "  When  I 
was  but  about  twelve  years  old,  my  general 
and  constant  cry  was  after  the  power  by 
which  I  might  overcome  corruptions;  and 
although  I  heard  the  teachers  of  those  times 
daily  saying,  none  could  live  without  sin,  and 
the  doctrine  of  perfection  holden  as  a  dan- 
gerous error,  yet  that  did  not  abate  my  cry ; 
though  indeed  it  did  often  weaken  my  belief 
of  obtaining.  But  I  knew  that  without  the 
power  of  God  I  must  perish,  let  them  say 
what  they  could;  and  I  could  not  reclion  my- 
self saved,  while  1  was  captivated  with  a  cor- 
rupt and  rebellious  nature,  let  them  all  say 
what  they  could.  For  I  remembered  the  words 
of  Christ :  '  He  that  committeth  sin,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  sin,'  and  that  I  knew  was  I.  And  in 
this  iron  furnace  I  toiled  and  laboured,  and 
none  knew  my  sorrows  and  griefs,  which  at 
times  were  almost  intolerable.  Then  I  thought 
I  had  best  not  keep  my  misery  so  close,  but 
disclose  it  to  some  that  may  be  might  help 
me.  But  well  might  I  say,  miserable  com- 
forters I  found  them  all  to  be :  for  then  they 
would  bid  me  apply  the  promises  by  faith, 
and  suck  comfort  out  of  the  Scriptures,  &c." 
He  still  found  his  wound  remained  unhealed, 
and  felt  that  whilst  he  lived  in  sin,  he  was  as 
one  of  the  crucifiers  of  Him  who  died  for  sin. 
He  longed  after  a  better  knowledge  of  Christ 
than  that  which  was  too  prevalent  among  the 
priests  and  professors  of  that  time,  which  was 
a  mere  intellectual  knowledge,  obtained  by 
reading;  for  he  saw  that  the  worst  could  at- 
tain to  that,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  He 
was  thus  tossed  about  with  reasonings  and 


doubtings  for  a  considerable  time,  and  wan- 
dered about  from  one  people  to  another,  but 
found  no  satisfaction.  His  natural  under- 
standing by  this  time  had  become  much  ma- 
tured, and  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  outward  knowledge.  He  began, 
however,  to  lose  his  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  to  take  more  pleasure  than  formerly  in 
light  and  unprofitable  company,  being  capti- 
vated with  the  gaieties  of  the  world.  Still  he 
felt  a  secret  belief  that  God  would  one  day 
manifest  his  power,  and  bring  him  out  of  this 
state ;  and  he  was  graciously  preserved  from 
gross  wickedness.  Then  he  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  join  those  who  were 
very  zealous  for  certain  forms  and  ordinances, 
and  submitted  accordingly  to  the  rite  of  water 
baptism.  But  he  soon  found  that  his  corrup- 
tions were  so  far  from  being  washed  away, 
that  it  had  even  come  short  of  John's  baptism, 
which  was  one  of  repentance.  "  A  dissatis- 
faction," says  he,  "  began  to  grow  up  in  me, 
both  of  myself,  and  of  my  way  ;  and  I  testi- 
fied unto  the  elders,  so  called,  of  the  church, 
that  God  would  shortly  overturn  all  our  wor- 
ships and  religions,  which  stood  in  outward 
and  carnal  things,  and  would  make  known 
some  way,  a  top  of  them  all,  that  should  stand 
for  ever.  When  they  enquired  what  that  way 
should  be,  I  confessed  I  knew  not,  but  waited 
to  see  what  it  might  be."  He  adds,  that  at 
that  time  many  began  to  talk  about  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers ;  and  though  he  could 
hear  little  but  evil  spoken  of  them,  yet  his 
mind  was  attracted  to  a  further  acquaintance 
with  a  people  who  were  acknowledged  even 
by  their  enemies  to  suffer  with  patience  cruel 
mockings  and  grievous  persecutions  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion.  But  when  he  heard 
that  the  doctrine  of  perfection  from  sin  in 
this  life  formed  a  prominent  part  of  their 
tenets,  he  stumbled  at  it,  and  "  reasoned 
against  it  strongly,  in  that  dark  fallen  wis- 
dom in  which  many  are  still  fighting  for  sin." 
He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  ministers  of 
this  people  until  James  Parnel  came  to  Col- 
chester, in  the  year  1655;  who,  though  a 
very  young  man,  was  richly  endued  with  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  virtue,  and  as  a  "  messenger 
of  the  everlasting  gospel,"  "  came  in  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Most  High."  Stephen  at- 
tempted at  first  to  oppose  his  doctrine,  and 
undertook  to  question  him,  and  seek  to  enter 
into  discussion.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  I  quickly 
came  to  feel  the  spirit  of  sound  judgment  was 
in  him,  and  the  witness  of  God  arose  in  me, 
and  testified  to  his  judgment,  and  signified  I 
must  own  it,  it  being  just  and  true.  So  that 
day  I  went  to  a  meeting,  and  heard  him  de- 
clare the  everlasting  gospel,  in  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  Lord  ;  which  I  could  not, 
with  ail  my  wisdom  and  knowledge,  with- 
stand, but  was  constrained  to  own  and  confess 
unto  the  truth.  And  here,  at  the  very  first 
of  my  convincement,  did  the  enemy  of  my 
soul  make  trial  to  slay  me,  and  that  after  this 
manner:  that,  seeing  my  wisdom  and  reason 
were  overcome  by  the  truth,  I  could  not 
therewith  withstand  it.  Therefore  I  received 
the  truth,  and  held  it,  in  the  same  part  with 
which  I  withstood  it,  and  defended  it  with 
the  same  wisdom  by  which  I  resisted  it ;  and 
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SO  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  cross,  that  was 
to  crucify  me."  lie  soon,  however,  found 
that  this  would  not  do.  He  felt  that  his 
labour  was  still  in  vain,  and  that  he  must  still 
know  a  farther  refinement  before  he  could  be 
acceptable  to  the  Lord.  He  was  yet  to  ex- 
perience his  natural  wisdom  to  be  brought 
low,  self  to  be  crucified,  and  the  pride  of  his 
heart  to  be  hewn  down  like  the  tal!  cedars. 
This  he  was  at  length  favoured  to  experience; 
but  it  proved  a  close  trial  of  his  faith.  He  was 
stript  of  all  his  self-confidence,  and  brought 
down  to  a  sense  of  his  nothingness,  of  his 
poverty  and  wretchedness  without  the  inward 
experience  of  the  life-giving  power  of  Christ. 
His  description  of  this  trying  dispensation  is 
deeply  instructive.  We  may  there  see  how 
self  abasement  was  made  the  foundation  of 
his  hope  in  Christ;  how  the  death  of  self 
made  way  for  his  victory  over  his  soul's  ene- 
mies ;  and  how  he  thus  came  at  length  to 
know  that  the  taking  up  of  the  cross  was  the 
way  to  the  crown  of  life,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  reproach  of  the  gospel.  He  says  it  was 
now  his  great  care,  night  and  day,  to  keep  so 
low,  and  out  of  the  workings  of  his  own  will, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  discern  the  mind 
of  God,  and  to  do  it,  though  entirely  in  the 
cross  to  his  natural  inclinations.  Still  the 
enemy  pursued  him  with  temptations,  and 
now  took  the  aspect  of  an  angel  of  light ;  but 
he  was  mercifully  preserved,  having  com- 
mitted the  keeping  of  his  soul  to  the  Lord  in 
singleness  of  heart. 

He  was  now  brought  into  great  humility, 
and  gradually  increased  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  religion.  He  found  also  growing 
upon  him  an  ardent  desire  that  others  might 
come  to  an  experience  of  the  like  precious 
faith  which  he  had  himself  received.  About 
four  years  after  his  convincement  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
the  year  1659,  he  was  called  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  soon  required  to  leave  his 
family  and  travel  in  the  service  of  the  gospel 
into  Scotland.  This  was  a  fresh  trial  of  his 
faith,  but  at  length  he  was  enabled  to  devote 
himself  faithfully  to  the  work.  After  he  had 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  he 
felt  inclined  to  defer  his  journey  till  the  next 
summer.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord  showed 
me  it  must  not  be  my  time,  but  his  time. 
Then  I  would  have  gone  by  sea,  but  the  Lord 
withstood  me,  and  showed  me  it  must  not  be 
my  way,  but  his  way  ;  and  if  I  would  be  obe- 
dient, he  would  be  with  me,  and  prosper  my 
journey;  otherwise  his  hand  would  strike  me. 
So  I  gave  up  all,  and  with  pretty  much  cheer- 
fulness at  last  I  obeyed ;  and  about  the  end 
of  the  seventh  month  I  went  forth  and  visited 
the  churches  of  Christ."  In  this  journey  he 
was  subjected  to  some  severe  trials,  being  put 
in  prison  about  two  hundred  miles  from  his 
home.  But  being  after  some  time  released, 
he  fulfilled  his  work,  and  returned  home  with 
increased  faith  in  the  protecting  arm  of  the 
Almighty. 

For  many  years  he  continued  to  travel 
diligently,  as  he  felt  himself  called  upon,  in 
the  cause  of  truth.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  some  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  this  portion  of  his  life.  In 


describing  some  of  the  cares  which  came  up- 
on him  daily,  when  at  his  own  home,  he  says 
that  he  found  "  many  false  spirits  rising  up, 
and  transforming  themselves  into  the  likeness 
of  truth,  yet  were  enemies  to  the  life  of 
truth ;"  and  he  "  grew  zealous  for  the  Lord 
and  his  house,  and  testified  freely  against  the 
secret  deceits  of  the  enemy.  But,"  he  adds, 
"  this  occasioned  me  yet  more  exercise,  and 
sorrow  too;  divers  who  saw  not  the  depths 
of  the  workings  of  Satan,  judging  my  zeal 
and  fervency  against  that  contradictious  spi- 
rit to  be  needless."  Yet  he  was  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  contend  for  the  truth,  and  judg- 
ment being  at  length  poured  on  the  head  of 
the  disturbers,  the  church  again  enjoyed 
"  peace  and  unity,  and  true  love."  About 
the  year  1666,  he  was  concerned  to  address 
an  "  epistle  to  Friends,  concerning  the  pre- 
sent and  succeeding  times,"  which  evinces 
his  strong  desires  for  their  preservation  on 
that  foundation  on  which  the  true  church  has 
ever  stood,  and  in  which  he  warns  them,  in 
prophetic  terms,  of  the  various  devices  by 
which  the  great  adversary  of  truth  would 
strive  to  undermine  and  destroy.  He  gives 
them  very  tender  counsel  for  the  building  up 
of  each  other  in  the  most  holy  faith,  and  for 
their  strength  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
affliction ;  and  draws  towards  a  conclusion 
with  the  following  impressive  remarks: 

"  Dear  friends  and  brethren,  I  have  some- 
thing further  in  my  heart  to  communicate  unto 
you,  in  dear  and  tender  love,  and  in  desire  of 
your  preservation  out  of  the  snare  of  your 
adversary ;  and  that  is,  to  exhort  you  all  to 
dwell  in  the  pure  judgment  of  truth,  which  is 
a  defence  upon  your  glory  ;  and  let  none  be- 
reave you  of  this,  under  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever. But  as  you  come  to  a  true  feeling  of 
the  life  in  yourselves,  to  which  alone  the  cer- 
tain judgment  appertaineth,  so  let  this  life 
have  fieedom,  and  stop  it  not  from  judging 
all  that  which  is  at  enmity  with  the  life,  and 
tends  to  the  hurting  of  the  true  plant  of  God. 
For  I  have  seen  a  harm  hath  come  to  many 
who  have  parted  with  their  judgment,  and  so 
have  become  unarmed,  and  the  enemy  hath 
prevailed  upon  them  (under  a  pretended  ten- 
derness) to  permit  or  sufier  such  things  as 
were  hurtful  to  themselves  and  others;  and 
though  the  Lord  hath  given  ihern  judgment 
and  discerning  in  the  matter,  yet  were  be- 
reaved of  that  gift,  and  so  by  little  and  little 
became  beguiled. 

"  Oh,  dear  friends,  consider  these  days  are 
perilous  times,  and  it  is  needful  for  every  one 
to  watch  in  that  same  eternal  light  to  which 
you  were  first  turned  ;  that  by  its  righteous 
judgment  ye  may  be  preserved  from  every 
thing  in  yourselves  that  appears  contrary  to 
that  precious  life  of  which  you  have  tasted. 
And  when  you  have  so  done,  then  take  heed 
that  the  enemy  do  not  do  that  by  an  instru- 
ment, which,  through  your  watchfulness  in 
the  light,  he  could  not  do  without.  And  all 
beware  of  that  affected  tenderness  that  cries 
out,  '  Be  tender  to  all,  and  pray  for  all,  and 
mind  the  good  in  all,  and  love  all ;  and  judge 
none,  but  leave  judgment  to  God,'  <fec.  I  say, 
heed  not  the  plausible  words  of  that  spirit, 
which  being  guilty,  to  save  its  own  head  from 


a  stroke  would  bereave  you  of  your  judgment, 
which  God  hath  given  you,  and  is  indeed  truly 
his  judgment,  and  is  to  be  administered  in  his 
wisdom  and  power  for  the  cleansing  and  keep- 
ing  clear  his  sanctuary.  For  such  as  have  no 
judgment  in  their  goings,  are  they  that  know 
not  the  way  of  peace,  but  make  them  crooked 
paths.  '  He  that  goeth  in  them  shall  not 
know  peace.'  Isaiah,  lix.  8. 

"  But  some  may  say, '  Was  not  Christ  meek 
and  lowly  ?  and  ought  not  all  to  be  like  unto 
him?' — It  is  true,  my  friends;  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  seed's  suffering  and  its 
reigning;  and  there  are  times  for  them  both. 
And  when  it  doth  please  God  to  permit  the 
hour  and  power  of  darkness  in  the  open  per- 
secutors to  exalt  itself  against  his  seed  and 
people  by  persecution,  or  such  like,  they  are 
led  by  his  Spirit  to  appear  in  meekness  and 
quietness,  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearer.  But 
what  is  this,  to  suffering  bad  and  perverse 
spirits,  that  appear  under  pretence  of  the 
truth,  and  yet  are  out  of  the  truth,  and  ene- 
mies to  its  prosperity,  striving  to  exalt  and 
set  up  another  thing  instead  of  the  truth? 
Such  as  these  the  Lord  doth  not  require  you 
to  use  only  patience  and  meekness  towards; 
but  if  that  will  not  reclaim  them,  they  must 
know  the  judgment  of  the  truth,  and  you  in 
it  must  stand  over  them.  For  in  this  case 
the  day  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  is  come, 
and  God  is  crowning  truth  with  dominion 
over  every  false  spirit,  and  corrupt  practice 
thereof.  And  therefore,  dear  friends,  eye  the 
Lord  in  his  goings  forth;  and  as  you  feel  his 
life  in  you  to  witness  against  any  evil  and 
corrupt  thing  or  practice,  use  plainness,  and 
keep  sincerity,  and  turn  not  judgment  back- 
wards. For  that  which  is  unwilling  to  be 
judged,  and  cries  out,  '  Judge  none,  leave  all 
to  God,'  &c.  the  same  will  take  upon  it  both 
to  judge  and  rule,  but  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
God.  And  those  that  cry  out  so  much  for 
tenderness,  and  against  Truth's  judgment,  the 
same  are  most  dangerous  [in  danger]  to  be 
drawn  out  from  the  patient  suffering  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  when  they  ought  to 
appear  in  the  most  meekness,  and  to  appear 
rough  and  wrathful  in  the  striving  and  fight- 
ing nature,  and  are  most  apt  to  be  tempted 
into  a  spirit  of  revenge,  as  hath  been  seen  by 
sad  experience.  For  they  that  lose  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  by  which  all  should  keep  domi- 
nion over  deceit,  they  lose  that  strength  by 
which  they  should  be  enabled  to  suffer  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus. 

"  So,  dear  friends,  in  that  which  keeps  out 
the  defiler  and  the  betrayer,  all  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  have  your  armour  on, 
and  be  fortified  with  the  strength,  with  the 
might,  and  with  the  judgments  of  God  ;  and 
keep  that  under,  in  every  place,  which  under 
pretence  of  tenderness  and  forbearance,  would 
make  void  the  testimony  of  truth,  or  make 
the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease  in  any  thing 
wherein  you  have  been  instructed  from  the 
beginning;  that  the  Lord  may  behold  and  see 
judgment  established,  and  be  pleased." 

For  several  years,  Stephen  Crisp  was  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  travelling  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel,  being  frequently  drawn 
to  visit  Friends  in  Holland  and  some  parts  of 
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Germany ;  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Dutch  language,  his  way  was  greatly 
lacilituted  among  them,  and  lie  became  emi- 
aeiitly  Useful  in  strengthening  their  faith,  and 
SeH.'.ing  the  churches  in  true  gospel  order. 
One  of  these  journeys  extended  to  the  borders 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  winter  of  1G77 
he  spent  chiefly  at  home,  "  waiting,"  says  he, 

upon  the  Lord,  to  be  led  and  guided  in  my 
service  and  testimony  according  to  his  will. 
For  I  found  that  though,  through  long  expe- 
rience, my  senses  were  exercised  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  churches,  yet  I  had 
nothinii;  to  trust  to,  as  a  guide  or  leader — how 
and  after  what  manner  to  minister  in  the 
church  of  Clirist — but  the  same  that  led  me 
in  the  beginning,  even  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  power  that  brings  forth,  in  the  will 
of  God,  all  things  suitable  to  their  season, 
that  the  glory  might  be  to  the  power,  and 
the  praises  to  Him  that  gives  it,  for  ever  and 
for  ever  more." 

The  next  year,  he  was  called  to  labour  on 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  at  VVesel,  he 
remarks,  "  several  heard  truth  declared,  in 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  love  was  begotten  in  them.  But  oh, 
the  cross,  the  cross,  that  was  and  is  very  hard 
to  that  mind  that  would  fain  inherit  both  king- 
doms. Great  struggling  there  was  by  divers 
of  them,  to  argue  themselves  into  a  liberty 
to  abide  in  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  to 
walk  in  and  obey  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
also.  But  in  vain  was  all  that  labour,  and 
ever  will  be.  For  the  disciple  must  be  as  his 
Master,  and  he  sought  not,  nor  received  hon- 
our of  men." 

About  the  year  1689,  he  found  infirmities 
of  body  increasing  on  him,  which  prevented 
him  from  travelling  as  heretofore.  But  he 
was  diligent  in  attending  his  own  meeting, 
fervent  in  spirit  therein,  and  remarkably 
enabled  to  speak  to  the  states  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  to  encourage  Friends  to  keep  clear 
and  pure  their  testimony  for  the  truth.  His 
visits  also  to  the  families  of  Friends  in  that 
meeting  were  at  this  time  very  weighty  and 
edifying,  evincing  his  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  members  till  the  very  evening  of  his 
day. 

On  the  24th  of  sixth  month,  1692,  being 
more  than  usually  indisposed,  he  was  visited 
by  his  friend  and  fellow  labourer  George 
Whitehead.  Stephen  expressed  to  him  that 
there  was  no  cloud  in  his  way ;  that  he  had 
a  full  assurance  of  peace  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  that  his  dear  love  was  to  all  the 
faithful  in  the  church  of  God.  He  died  on 
the  28th,  in  great  peace,  at  Wandsworth,  in 
Surrey,  and  was  interred  in  London,  on  the 
31st ;  a  great  number  of  Friends  and  others 
attending,  and  "  many  living  testimonies  for 
the  truth,"  being  borne  by  faithful  Friends. 

H. 

The  spread  of  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  town 
of  Linn,  Massachusetts,  appears  to  have  had  an  unfa- 
vourable eflfect  upon  the  receipts  of  the  alms-house.  A 
few  years  since  there  were  male  paupers  enough  to 
manage  the  farm  and  also  to  earn  2000  dollars  per 
annum  in  shoemaking  and  repairing  roads  ;  but  there 
now  are  not  men  enough  to  carry  on  the  farm. 


Of  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  the  Early 
Reformers  in  Relation  to  Oaths. 

The  Waldenses,  who  arose  in  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  appear  to 
have  construed  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  in 
relation  to  oaths,  as  a  total  prohibition.  These 
people  being  very  much  persecuted,  what  we 
have  of  their  lives  and  doctrines,  comes  to 
us  through  the  writings  of  their  enemies. 
Renerius,  one  of  their  bitterest  opponents, 
acknowledges  that  they  had  a  great  show 
of  holiness,  living  justly  before  men,  believing 
all  things  were  of  God,  and  holding  all  the 
articles  contained  in  the  creed;  only  they 
hated  and  blasphemed  the  Romish  church. 
One  of  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
was  their  refusal  to  swear;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  ever  denied  it. 

The  Albigenses,  a  people  who  arose  in 
Languednc,  in  the  same  century,  also  held  it 
unlawful  to  swear. 

About  the  year  1360,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  was  written  a  work  entitled, 
"  The  Prayer  and  Complaint  of  the  Plow- 
man." This  work,  although  the  name  of  the 
author  is  not  known,  was  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  reformers  of  that  day. 
It  exposes  many  of  the  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  church.  One  passage  is  to 
the  following  import :  "  Lord,  thou  gavest  us 
a  command  to  speak  the  truth,  that  our  yea 
should  be  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay,  and  not  to 
swear  at  all ;  but  he  that  calls  himself  thy 
vicar  on  earth,  has  broken  these  command- 
ments ;  for  he  makes  a  law  to  compel  men  to 
swear,  and  teaches  that  a  man,  to  save  his 
life,  may  forswear  and  lie.  So  that  by  the 
encouragement  of  hirn  and  his  laws,  men  are 
emboldened  to  swear  and  lie,  and  often  to 
swear  falsely." — Fox,  i.  459. 

John  Wickliffe,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Edward  KL  and  Richard  IL  is  justly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  early  English  reformers. 
After  his  death,  his  doctrines,  as  collected 
from  his  writings,  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Romish  church,  were  exhibited  to  the  council 
of  Constance.  One  of  these  points  then 
charged  against  him,  is,  that  he  maintained 
that  all  oaths  made  for  any  contract  or  civil 
bargain,  between  man  and  man,  are  unlawful. 
Fox,  i.  513. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  though  not  usually 
classed  among  the  reformers,  was  a  follower 
of  Wickliffe.  His  writings  abound  with  in- 
vectives against  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  clergy.  His  exposition  of  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  the  church,  was 
sometimes  veiled  in  allegory  and  facetious 
tales.  In  more  than  one  of  his  tales  he  indi- 
cates his  disapprobation  of  oaths ;  expressly 
declaring  the  practice  of  swearing  to  be  a 
violation  of  our  Lord's  command. 

About  the  year  1389,  William  Swinderley, 
an  adherent  of  John  Wickliffe,  was  charged 
before  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  with  having 
promulgated  sundry  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  those  which  were  then  maintained  by 
the  Romish  church.  One  article  of  the 
charge  was,  that  he  declared  that  no  man 
ought  to  swear  upon  any  account,  but  simply 
to  affirm  or  deny,  without  oath  ;  and  that  to 


swear  was  a  sin.  To  this  he  answered  rather 
ambiguously,  professing  not  to  remember  that 
he  had  used  those  words.  He,  however, 
plainly  declared  that  according  to  the  Divine 
law,  men  ought  not  to  swear  by  any  creature  or 
by  an  idol,  as  they  were  generally  accustomed 
to  do  :  theiefore,  adds  he,  "  Methinks  there  is 
no  need  to  comfort  (encourage)  the  people  in 
swearing."  But  afterwards,  appealing  to 
King  Richard  H.  from  the  bishop's  sentence, 
he  expressed  himself  clearly  against  swearing. 
"  Whereas  Christ's  law  forbids  swearing,  the 
pope's  law  justified  swearing  and  compelled 
men  thereto." — Fox,  i.  536,  540. 

Walter  Brute,  cotemporary  of  William 
Swinderley,  and  a  dissenter  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Romish  church,  being  required  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  to  state,  in  writing,  his 
opinion  on  the  several  doctrinal  points,  pro- 
duced an  able  exposition  of  several  questions; 
some  of  them,  particularly  his  opinion  of  war, 
would  not  be  unworthy  the  consideration  of 
Christians  in  the  present  day.  His  observa- 
tions in  relation  to  oaths  are  in  the  following 
words:  "As  concerning  oaths,  I  believe  and 
obey  the  doctrine  of  the  Almighty  God,  and 
my  master  Jesus  Christ,  which  teacheth  that 
Christian  men  in  afiirtnation  of  a  truth,  should 
pass  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pha- 
risees  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  else  he  ex- 
cludeth  them  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
For  he  saith,  '  unless  your  righteousness  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
pharisees,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.'  And  as  concerning  oaths,  he 
saith,  'It  hath  been  said  of  them  of  old  time, 
thou  shall  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  per- 
form unto  the  Lord  those  things  which  thou 
knowest ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  thou  shalt  not 
swear  at  all ;  neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  yet 
by  the  earth,'  &c.;  '  but  let  your  communica- 
tion be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever 
shall  be  more  than  this  proceedeth  of  evil.' 
Therefore,  as  the  perfection  of  ancient  men 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  to  forswear 
themselves,  so  the  perfection  of  Christian 
men  is,  not  to  swear  at  all,  because  they  are 
so  commanded  of  Christ,  whose  command- 
ment must  in  no  case  be  broken  ;  although 
the  city  of  Rome  is  contrary  to  this  doctrine 
of  Christ,  even  as  in  many  things  she  is 
found  contrary  to  herself." — Fox,  i.  570. 

John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  William 
Sawtry,  William  Thorpe,  and  others,  of  the 
early  reformers,  are  recorded  by  writers  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  have 
been  opposed  to  all  sivearing,  and  in  all  cases. 
Though  John  Fox  and  others,  who  were  them- 
selves in  favour  of  swearing  in  some  cases, 
have  represented  them  as  holding  a  similar 
opinion.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that  in 
their  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church,  they  steadily  appeal  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  reject  every  conclusion,  which,  according 
to  their  understandings,  could  not  be  sup- 
ported  out  of  them. 

I  shall  close  this  branch  of  the  subject,  with 
the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  cotemporary  of 
Luther,  and  favourer,  if  not  a  supporter,  of 
the  reformation.  In  his  commentary  on 
Matthew  v.  he  says,  "  Commandment  was 
given  to  your  elders,  none  otherwise,  but  if 
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they  had  made  an  oath,  they  should  perform 
it,  and  not  he  forsworn;  for  now  they  are 
bound  to  God  and  not  to  man  only;  wherefore 
among  the  Jews,  only  perjury  is  punishable  ; 
but  he  that  deceives  his  neighbour,  without 
any  oath  made,  he  goes  unpunished  ;  but  yet 
the  law  of  the  gospel  condemneth  him  ;  the 
which  that  ye  may  be  the  more  remote  from 
perjury,  doth  utterly  condemn  all  manner  of 
oaths  ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear,  neither 
by  God,  nor  by  those  things  which  seem  to 
the  common  sort  to  be  things  of  less  religion, 
that  is,  neither  by  heaven,  because  it  is  the 
seat  of  God ;  nor  by  the  earth,  because  it  is 
his  footstool ;  nor  by  Jerusalem,  because  it  is 
the  city  of  the  great  King,"  that  is  to  say, 
"  of  him  that  hath  made  all  things."  Neither 
as  the  heathen  swear,  by  the  head  of  another 
man,  whereof  thou  hast  no  authority  ;  but  it 
is  consecrated  to  God,  that  hath  made  all 
things  as  he  would  ;  for  thou  canst  not  make 
one  white  hair  black,  or  the  contrary  ;  and 
because  all  things  are  consecrated  to  God,  the 
maker,  thou  oughtest  to  be  fearful  to  swear  by 
any  thing.  And  what  needeth  any  oath  among 
them,  when  no  man,  because  of  their  simpli- 
city, can  distrust ;  nor  no  man  can  desire  to 
deceive,  though  they  might  do  it?  Such  is 
their  simplicity  and  perfectness,  specially  in 
those  things  of  which  they  declare  themselves 
to  be  despisers.  Therefore,  among  you,  plain 
and  simple  speech  ought  to  be  more  holy  and 
more  sure,  than  the  devout  and  solemn  oath 
among  the  Jews;  for  among  you,  whose  hearts 
and  mouths  ought  to  agree,  there  is  no  other 
use  of  speech,  but  to  express  your  minds  each 
to  other.  In  your  bargains,  ye  need  no  oath, 
ye  need  no  execration,  or  cursing,  or  such  like, 
to  bind  the  promiser,  or  to  assure  him  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made ;  two  words  be  sufficient, 
nay  and  yea,  whereby  thou  deniest  that  which 
thou  dost  not  promise,  and  whereby  thou  dost 
perform  that,  which  thou  didst  promise  by 
plain  word,  that  thou  wouldst  do.  For  there 
is  no  man  less  bound  by  his  simple  and  bare 
word,  than  the  Jew  swearing  by  all  holy 
things ;  and  he  whom  thou  makest  thy  pro- 
mise unto,  doth  trust  thee  as  much  as  if  thou 
hadst  made  a  solemn  oath.  If  there  be  any 
more  besides  these,  it  must  needs  cotne  of  evil 
and  sin  ;  for  he  that  sweareth,  either  he  think- 
eth  evil  of  him  to  whom  he  sweareth  ;  or  else 
he  that  requireth  the  oath  doth  distrust.  But 
none  of  these  things  ought  to  be  in  you  whom 
I  would  have  perfect  in  all  points.  Therefore, 
when  I  utterly  forbid  swearing,!  do  not  abolish 
the  law  which  doth  utterly  prohibit  perjury; 
but  I  make  the  law  more  full,  and  I  withdraw 
men  further  from  that  which  the  law  doth 
punish." 

And  again,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epis- 
tle of  James,  chap,  v.,  "  Let  your  mind  be 
pure  and  plain,  and  let  your  heart  and  mouth 
go  together.  Let  no  man  with  feigned  words 
deceive  his  neighbour ;  but  especially,  my 
brethren,  swear  not,  lest  by  little  and  little, 
you  accustom  yourselves  to  forswear.  Among 
the  Jews  and  heathens,  for  fidelity's  sake, 
there  is  an  oath  put,  but  among  Christians, 
which  ought  neither  to  distrust  any  man,  nor 
to  deceive,  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  swear.  Who- 
soever is  accustomed  to  swear,  is  cousin- 


german  to  the  peril  of  forswearing.  Be  ycu 
afraid,  not  only  to  swear  by  God  in  human 
affairs  and  light  matters,  but  also  abstain  from 
all  kinds  of  swearing,  that  you  swear  neither 
by  heaven,  neither  by  earth,  or  any  other 
thing,  that  the  common  people  esteem  for 
holy  and  religious.  Whosoever  dare  be  bold 
to  lie  without  swearing,  he  dare  do  the  same 
also,  when  he  sweareth,  if  he  list.  To  be  brief, 
he  that  is  a  good  man,  will  believe  a  man  with- 
out swearing;  and  he  that  is  naught,  will  not 
trust  a  man  though  he  swear.  But  among 
you  that  are  furnished  with  evangelical  plain- 
ness, there  is  neither  place  to  distrust,  nor  to 
imagine  deceit;  but  let  your  plain  communica- 
tion be  regarded  for  no  less  true  and  steadfast, 
than  any  manner  of  oath  among  the  Jews  or 
pagans,  how  holy  soever  it  be.  As  often  as 
you  confirm  any  thing,  confirm  it  with  all 
your  heart ;  and  perform  indeed  the  thing 
that  you  speak.  As  often  as  you  deny  any 
thing,  deny  it  with  your  whole  heart ;  neither 
let  any  thing  else  be  in  your  heart,  than  your 
mouth  speaketh,  that  there  be  no  counterfeit- 
ing in  you,  seeing  you  are  disciples  of  the 
truth." 


THIS  gaUBBJB. 

THIRD  MONTH,  30,  1839. 


Having  seen  a  letter  from  a  postmaster  in 
a  distant  part  of  a  neighbouring  state,  dated 
15th  instant,  addressed  to  one  of  the  editors 
of  "  The  Friends'  Library,"  we  have  obtained 
an  extract  from  it  in  the  hope  that  its  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend,"  would  be  of  some  ser- 
vice. It  speaks  a  language  which  ought  to 
awaken  considerations  in  some,  whether  they 
are  properly  concerned  for  their  own  best  in- 
terest, and  the  diffusion  and  maintenance  of 
the  sound  Christian  principles  which  their 
religious  Society  has  always  held  forth  to  the 
world.  It  is  also  encouraging  to  find  that  in 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  on  some  points,  there 
are  those  who  rejoice  at  the  spread  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  fruits  which 
the  Spirit  of  its  benign  Founder  produces, 
wherever  it  has  the  predominance  and  rule  in 
the  heart. 

After  noticing  the  fact  of  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  "  The  Friends'  Library,"  remaining 
in  the  office,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  directed  had  declined  taking  it  longer, 
the  writer  proceeds : — 

"  I  regret  the  necessity  of  forwarding  you 
this  notice,  for  allow  me  to  say  that  instead 
of  a  discontinuance,  in  my  opinion  there 
should  in  justice  be  added  a  score  of  names 
at  least.  For  suffer  me  to  say  to  you  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  vicinity  is  large, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  I  am  sustained  by 
facts,  when  I  say  to  you  that  they  are  wealthy. 
I  would  advocate  the  necessity  for  each  mem- 
ber to  regularly  take  some,  if  not  all  the 
standard  publications  of  their  respective 
churches,  and,  perhaps,  never  since  the  day 
of  George  Fox  was  there  more  necessity  for 
Friends  rightly  to  understand  their  own  indi- 
vidual history  than  the  present.  And  allow 
me  to  ask,  how  can  they  better  obtain  it  than 


by  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  lives  of  such  as 
have  shone  conspicuously  among  them,  not 
only  from  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  but  for  practical  holiness  also? 
And,  sir,  I  must  confess  that  in  the  "Friends' 
Library,"  they  have  such  a  practical  com- 
mentary upon  the  efficacy  of  that  love  that 
casteth  out  all  fear,  as  should  induce  all  to 
not  only  subscribe  but  pay  for,  and  read  the 
Library  for  the  good  it  will  do  them.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  have  appended  more  to  this  notice 
than  by  law  is  made  my  duty;  and  as  you 
must  naturally  and  correctly  judge  by  my 
phraseology,  that  1  am  not  a  Friend  myself, 
yet  I  could  wish  that  all  were  Israel  that 
are  of  Israel,  (or  in  other  words,  that  every 
person  should  fully  understand  all  that  per- 
tains to  their  own  household,)  and  that  Friends 
should  be,  so  called,  or  Quakers  if  you  choose; 
and  that  such  as  believe  not  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  mighty  God,  and  our  hope  of 
salvation,  be  allowed  to  know  that  they  are 
urging  themselves  into  fellowship  with  such, 
men  as  Thomas  Paine,  Hume,  Voltaire,  &c. 
whose  names  at  once  bring  to  our  mind  the 
lamentable  fact  that  deism  has  been  and  still 
is  in  the  world.    Yours  respectfully." 

It  has  been  our  intention  before  to  notice 
a  small  volume  of  about  one  hundred  pages, 
issued  within  the  last  few  months,  under  the 
sanction  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  enti- 
tled, "  A  Dissertation  on  Oaths."  By  Enoch 
Lewis.  Uriah  Hunt,  101  Market  street ;  and 
Nathan  Kite,  Appletree  Alley,  near  Fourth 
street,  publishers. 

The  interesting  and  important  subject  is 
treated  with  force  and  clearness ;  and  the 
work  is  well  adapted  for  extensive  circulation. 
A  summary  of  contents  is  contained  in  the 
annexed  preliminary  statement  by  the  author. 
In  another  part  of  this  number,  we  have 
inserted  as  a  specimen,  the  chapter  containing 
"  the  opinions  of  the  early  reformers." 

I  shall  first  inquire,  what  an  oafh  is. 

Second.  The  time  and  cause  of  their  intro- 
duction. 

Third.  The  practice  under  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  them. 

Fourth.  The  practice  of  the  ancient  gen- 
tiles in  regard  to  oaths. 

Fifth.  The  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples. 

Sixth.  The  opinion  and  practice  of  the 
early  Christians. 

Seventh.  The  opinions  of  the  early  re- 
formers. 

Eighth.  The  sufferings  of  the  primitive 
Friends  on  that  account. 

Ninth.  Their  use  as  a  means  of  discover- 
ing the  truth,  or  insuring  a  faithful  perform- 
ance of  an  engagement. 
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mence on  5th  day,  4th  mo.  4th,  and  terminate 
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terested in  the  Institution  are  invited  to  attend. 
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From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  Question. 

Immediate  abolition  first  presented  itself 
to  us  clothed  with  the  venerable  garb  of  reli- 
gion, and  with  her  sacred  language  upon  its 
lips.  Its  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  pulpit, 
and  has  even  been  sent  up  to  Heaven  upon 
the  wings  of  prayer.  In  this  place  I  shall 
attempt  to  examine — and  I  trust  with  the 
proper  spirit — how  far  its  principles  are  con- 
sistent with  the  sacred  character  which  it 
has  assumed.  But  I  would  remark  at  the 
outset  that  whatever  conclusion  I  may  come 
to,  I  impeach  no  man's  motive.  To  err  is 
human,  and  to  convict  of  error  is  not  always 
to  charge  with  fraud. 

The  foundation  principle  of  immediate  abo- 
lition, in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  found  in 
the  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  It  is  as 
follows:  "  Slaveholding  is  a  heinous  crime  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  duty  requires  its  imme- 
diate abandonment."  Let  us  see  whether  this 
can  be  sustained. 

The  only  authority  upon  which  we  can  be 
justified  in  declaring  any  thing  to  be  a  "crime 
in  the  sight  of  God,"  is  the  declaration  of  his 
will  in  the  Bible.  To  make  that  a  sin,  which 
he  has  not  made  such,  is  presumption.  Let 
us  see  what  is  there  declared  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  there  find  that  slavery  has  existed 
among  men  from  the  earliest  periods.  Abra- 
ham had  bond-men  and  bond-women,  "  bought 
with  his  money,"  and  "  servants  born  in  his 
own  house."  After  the  Jews  had  become  a 
people,  we  find  Moses  delivering  laws  to  them 
concerning  the  treatment  of  their  slaves. — 
That  these  were  hired  servants  is  evident  from 
Leviticus  xxv.  39,  40  : — "  And  if  thy  brother 
that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be 
sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bond  servant :  but  as  a  hired  ser- 
vant, &c."  The  fact  that  God  gave  laws,  by 
his  servant  Moses,  prescribing  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  shows  at  least  that  slavery  was 
directly  tolerated  by  him :  and  who  will  dare 
to  say,  that  he  directly  tolerated  that,  which 
was  "  a  heinous  crime  in  his  sight?" 

But  some  may  object,  that  this  was  a  pe- 


culiar feature  of  the  judicial  code  of  the 
Jews ;  that  the  coming  of  Christ  put  an  end 
to  the  separate  existence  of  the  Jews  as  the 
church,  which  was  soon  followed  by  their  ex- 
tinction as  a  nation;  and  that,  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion  a  new  law  was  given  to  man. 
This  objection  cannot  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment :  for  what  God  has  at  any  time  directly 
and  systematically  tolerated,  can  never  be,  in 
itself,  a  sin.  But,  waiving  this,  the  objection 
may  be  met  on  its  own  grounds.  It  is  very 
easy  to  show  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
treated  the  subject  of  slavery  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  that  pursued  under  the 
Mosaical  institutions. 

At  the  period  of  their  mission  upon  earth, 
slaves  existed  in  all  civilized  nations.  The 
following  quotations  from  Adams'  Roman 
Antiquities  will  show  what  was  their  condi- 
tion throughout  at  least  one  half  of  the  then 
known  world.  "  Slaves  were  not  esteemed 
as  persons,  but  things,  and  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another,  like  any  other 
efTects."  "  Among  the  Romans,  masters  had 
an  absolute  right  over  their  slaves.  They 
might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at  plea- 
sure." The  master's  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  slave,  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Juvenal,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  during  the  time  in  which 
most  of  the  New  Testament  was  written. 
Such  then  was  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the 
days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Now  see 
what  are  the  commandments  and  precepts 
given  under  these  circumstances: — "  Servants, 
be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh." — "  Exhort  servants 
to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters,  and  to 
please  them  well  in  all  things." — "  Servants, 
be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear." 
The  duties  of  masters  are  also  prescribed: — 
"  And  ye  masters,  do  the  same  thing,  (i.  e. 
good,)  to  them  forbearing  threatening." 
"Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which 
is  just  and  equal."  Thus  we  find  that  Chris- 
tianity also  recognized  existing  slavery,  and 
delivered  laws  for  its  regulation.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  and  pointed  is,  that 
these  relative  duties  are  enforced,  not  because 
they  are  orderly  and  required  by  established 
human  laws,  but  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
duty  to  God.  Servants  are  commanded  to 
perform  their  duties  as  servants,  "  not  with 
eye-service  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart."  And  the  master  is  reminded  that 
he  also  has  a  Master  in  heaven,  and  that 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  him. 

But  there  is  still  another  argument  that 
Christianity  does  not  regard  slaveholding  as 
"  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God."  Mas- 
ters and  servants  were  both  admitted  into  the 


pale  of  the  church,  while  these  relations  still 
remained  in  existence  and  full  force.  "  Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein 
he  was  called.  Art  thou  called  being  a  ser- 
vant? care  not  for  it,  but  if  thou  mayst  be 
free,  use  it  rather."  "  For  by  one  spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free." 
Onesimus,  a  slave  who  had  absconded  from 
his  master  Philemon,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Paul  was 
attached  to  Onesimus,  and  was  desirous  of 
keeping  him  with  him.  But  knowing  him  to 
be  a  slave,  he  sent  him  back  to  his  master, 
carrying  with  him  the  epistle  which  in  the 
New  Testament  bears  the  name  of  Philemon. 
In  that  epistle,  Paul  calls  Philemon  his  "  dearly 
beloved,  and  fellow-labourer ;"  and  speaking 
of  Onesimus  he  says,  "whom  I  would  have 
retained  with  me,  &c.,  but  without  thy  mind 
would  I  do  nothing ;"  fully  recognizing  the 
right  of  Philemon  to  Onesimus  as  his  slave. 

Such  then  are  the  precepts  of  the  Bible 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  recognized 
and  regulated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was 
still  prevalent  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  he 
issued  no  command  with  regard  to  it ;  the 
apostles  no  where  assailed  it ;  the  gospel  does 
not  proclaim  liberty  to  the  slave;  slavehold- 
ing is  no  where  forbidden  by  it ;  but  follows 
in  the  track  of  the  Mosaical  law,  recognizing 
and  regulating  it.  Shall,  then,  mortal  man 
be  more  just  than  God?  With  the  Bible  in 
our  hands — with  Moses,  and  Christ  and  the 
apostles  before  us  as  examples,  can  we  but 
regard  it  as  high  and  unwarranted  presump- 
tion in  any  man  or  set  of  men,  to  declare 
that  "  slaveholding  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the 
sight  of  God  ?" 

I  shall  offer  a  few  more  reflections  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  an  ensuing  number. 

Aristides. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

Remarks  on  Aristides^  Defence  of  Slavery. 

NO.  I. 

A  writer  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser 
who  assumes  the  name  of  Aristides,  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  slavery  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It 
was,  he  says,  directly  recognized  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  whatever  arguments  we  draw 
from  that  source  in  defence  of  slavery,  they 
must  relate  to  a  slavery  analogous  to  that 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  day,  or  they  will  prove  nothing  to  our 
purpose.  If  Aristides  could  produce  a  num- 
ber of  precepts  expressly  and  unequivocally 
approving  of  a  species  of  servitude,  totally 
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diflerent  in  its  nature  and  principles,  from 
the  slavery  of  our  day,  every  person  who  re- 
gards sound  reasoning,  must  admit,  that  the 
application  of  those  precepts  to  our  case 
would  be  a  gross  paralogism. 

In  the  second  place  I  observe,  that  the 
practice  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  even  when 
mentioned  without  any  expression  of  censure, 
is  no  rule  for  Christians.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  pious  patriarchs  were 
perfect  examples  for  all  succeeding  ages. 
Their  piety  was  an  example,  but  their  mo- 
rality belonged  to  a  dispensation  inferior  to 
that  under  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 
Abraham  saw  our  Saviour's  day  and  was 
glad.  But  he  saw  it  at  a  distance,  with  the 
eye  of  faith  ;  for  it  was  not  then  come. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  were  possessors  of  slaves  under 
circumstances  exactly  similar  to  those  in 
which  slaves  are  now  held,  and  that  their 
conduct  in  that  particular  instance  was  not 
expressly  condemned  by  the  sacred  historian, 
it  would  still  be  far  from  proving  that  the 
practice  was  lawful  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Abraham  and  Jacob  were  poly- 
gamists,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  expres- 
sion either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
which  condemns  their  conduct. 

But  Aristides  avers  that  slavery  was  di- 
rectly recognized,  and  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  that  what  the  Almighty  has  at 
any  time  directly  and  systematically  tolerated 
can  never  be,  in  itself,  a  sin.  It  is  not  my 
object  to  fulminate  anathemas  against  any 
portion  of  my  fellow  citizens.  The  degree 
of  sin  which  is  chargeable  upon  those  who 
hold  slaves,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  deviate 
in  any  other  respect  from  the  law  of  universal 
righteousness,  must  depend  on  the  intention, 
the  quo  animo,  as  well  as  the  act ;  and  on 
the  share  of  light  which  has  been  received. 
Persons  born  and  educated  in  the  midst  of 
slavery,  whose  consciences  have  been  opiated 
by  the  general  and  unquestioned  practice  of 
their  acquaintances,  are  in  a  very  different 
predicament  from  those  who  have  been  nur- 
tured on  the  lap  of  freedom,  who  from  their 
infancy  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  free- 
dom is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  man,  and 
that  neither  the  crimes  nor  misfortunes  of 
ancestors  can  annihilate  or  impair  this  in- 
estimable right.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
practice  itself,  in  one  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, may  be  less  sinful  than  its  public  vindi- 
cation in  one  of  the  latter. 

But  to  return  to  the  dogma  of  Aristides  ;  will 
any  man  who  has  ever  contemplated  the 
means  and  gradations  divinely  appointed  to 
restore  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  from  their 
lapsed  and  degraded  condition,  to  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  seriously  and 
deliberately  assert  that  practices  were  never 
tolerated  and  regulated  in  one  age  and  dispen- 
sation, which  were  totally  prohibited  in  an- 
other ?  Does  the  theology  of  Aristides  in- 
struct him,  that  every  practice  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  Moses  have  placed  under  regulation, 
is  to  be  indefinitely  continued  among  Christ- 
ians ?  If  it  does,  we  may  reasonably  inquire, 
what,  upon  his  theory,  Christianity  has  done 
for  us  ?    In  the  admirable  synopsis  of  christ- 


ian morality  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  we  find  frequent  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  with  declarations  annexed, 
which  plainly  indicate  that  what  Moses  regu- 
lated, Christianity  in  many  cases  entirely  an- 
nihilated. "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not 
forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  to  the 
Lord  thine  oaths."  This  was  the  regulation 
of  Moses.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not 
at  all,  but  let  your  communication  [in  the 
Greek  logos,  word^  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil." 
Does  this  passage  prove  that  nothing  which 
has  been  at  any  time  tolerated  by  divine  au- 
thority, can  be  in  itself  a  sin?  If  what  comes 
of  evil  is  in  itself  unrighteous,  and  all  un- 
righteousness is  sin,  then  a  practice  which 
Moses  placed  under  regulation  is  here  pro- 
nounced sinful.  Again,  the  laws  of  Moses 
placed  the  practice  of  divorce  under  regula- 
tion ;  a  man  was  not  to  turn  his  wife  out  of 
doors  in  a  sudden  gust  of  anger.  He  must 
expel  her  deliberately  ;  he  must  give  her  a 
writing  of  divorcement.  And  at  a  time  when 
the  act  of  writing  was  confined  to  a  few,  and 
the  materials  were  scarce  and  expensive,  this 
regulation  was  a  considerable  restraint.  But 
this  condition  being  complied  with,  the  power 
of  the  husband  was  absolute.  Yet  our  Lord 
has  taught  us  a  very  different  lesson.  Moses 
established  a  regulation  in  the  case  where  a 
man  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  beloved 
and  the  other  hated.*  (Deut.  xxi.  15.)  Did 
not  this  tolerate  a  man  having  two  wives,  and 
even  hating  one  of  them  ?  And  will  Aristides 
say,  that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  hate  his 
wife  ?  Every  person  who  reads  the  books  of 
Moses  must  see  that  his  laws  regulated  the 
avenging  of  blood.  There  are  numerous  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  those  who  acciden- 
tally destroyed  the  life  of  a  man,  against  the 
avenger  of  blood.  Cities  of  refuge  were  ap- 
pointed where  the  avenger  of  blood  was  not 
permitted  to  execute  his  office.  In  other  pla- 
ces of  course  he  was  tolerated ;  and  who  was 
this  avenger  of  blood  ?  Some  friend  or  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased,  who,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  trial,  or  any  legal  process  whatsoever, 
slaughtered  the  murderer  or  innocent  man- 
slayer  wherever  he  could  find  him.  The 
practice  is  still  in  existence  among  some  sav- 
age  nations;  according  to  the  argument  of 
Aristides,  it  cannot  possibly  be  sinful,  for  it 
was  tolerated  and  regulated  by  divine  author- 
ity. If  we  admit  his  argument  in  relation  to 
slavery,  we  must  also  admit  it  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  practice  which  all  civilized  nations 
have  agreed  to  expose  ;  so  that  the  theology 
of  Aristides,  if  carried  into  practice,  would 
lead  us  back  into  savage  life.  I  apprehend 
his  namesake  of  Greece  would  hardly  have 
sanctioned  such  doctrine. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  commanded  to  invade  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  given  them  any  provo- 

*  The  language  of  the  text  clearly  indicates,  that 
the  legislator  supposed  the  man  to  have  two  wives  at 
one  lime,  and  not  in  succession,  for  the  have,  is  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past  tense.  If  a  man  have  not  have 
had,  two  wives. 


cation.  Will  Aristides  infer  from  thence, 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  sin  to  invade  and 
massacre  without  distinction  any  people  whose 
land  offers  an  eligible  inheritance?  The  pre- 
cepts of  Moses  were  in  truth  addressed  to  a 
people  who  were  not  Christians ;  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  to  which  Aristides  re- 
fers in  a  subsequent  number,  we  must  consider 
the  Israelites  as  far  behind  the  people  of  the 
present  day,  and  therefore  the  Almighty  gave 
them  statutes  which,  though  suited  to  their 
state,  were  not  good  in  themselves,  and  judg- 
ments  by  which   they  might  not  live  a 

life  of  evangelical  righteousness  [Ezekiel 

XX.  25.] 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  point  than  I 
otherwise  should,  because  the  argument,  to 
superficial  readers,  may  appear  plausible.  As 
a  general  principle,  I  trust  I  have  sufficiently 
exposed  its  fallacy ;  and  if  it  is  not  correct 
as  a  general  principle,  we  have  no  authority 
for  assuming  it  as  a  basis  to  support  an  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  slavery. 

It  is  no  trifling  evidence  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  writers,  who  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  existing  practice  of  slavehold- 
ing,  that  they  rely  upon  evidence  so  intrinsic- 
ally defective  as  they  generally  do.  If  sub- 
stantial arguments  were  anywhere  to  be  found, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would  some- 
times appear ;  and  I  freely  admit  that  Aris- 
tides manifests  a  sufficient  amount  of  talent, 
industry,  and  zeal,  to  lead  us  to  expect  that  he 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  very  weak  argu- 
ments if  stronger  could  be  found.  Now  his 
object  evidently  is  to  vindicate,  or  at  least 
palliate,  the  slavery  of  our  time  and  country  ; 
what  then  had  the  practice  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  even  supposing  that  practice  to  be  a  com- 
plete justification  of  a  similar  practice  now,  to 
do  with  the  subject  before  us? 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  word 
ehed,  which  is  rendered  servant,  is  frequent- 
ly applied  to  cases  in  which  it  would  be  gross- 
ly absurd  to  suppose  slavery  was  meant.  But 
I  shall  be  content  to  follow  the  common  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  admit  that  the  word  ser- 
vant or  bondman,  wherever  we  find  it,  is  a 
correct  expression  of  the  historian's  meaning. 

(To  be  continued.) 
GLASS. 

In  Michael  J.  Quinn's  article  on  "  Ancient 
Days,"  is  the  following  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  glass  among  the  ancients, 
and  their  proficiency  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  ornaments  and  utensils  : 

"  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of  glass  to 
some  Phoenician  mariners,  who,  having  kind' 
led  a  fire  on  the  beach  for  the  purpose  of  cook 
ing,  placed  their  utensils  on  blocks  of  nitre 
The  fire  fused  the  nitre  and  the  sand,  and  pro 
duced  a  vitrified  substance,  which  subsequen 
improvements  rendered  eminently  useful  t( 
mankind.  The  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan  de 
monstrate  that,  thirty-five  centuries  ago,  th< 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  application  of  i 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  were  wel 

i known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  These  fres 
coes  exhibit  groups  of  glass-blowers  forminj 
bottles  of  a  greenish  hue.    The  specimens  o 
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Egyptian  phials  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
have  been  t'ound  at  Thebes,  are  by  no  means 
ungraceful.  They  have  long  necks,  bulging 
out  townrds  the  bottom  ;  when  filled  with  any 
liquid,  they  would  be  much  less  easily  subvert- 
ed than  the  phials  in  common  use  amongst  us. 
Bottles  of  a  much  larger  size,  capable  of  con- 
taining from  one  to  two  gallons,  and  covered 
with  wicker- work,  have  also  been  found  at 
Thebes.  Mr.  S.  Rogers  possesses  an  ancient 
Egyptian  flask,  enclosed  in  rushes  of  the  pap- 
yrus, exactly  like  those  in  which  the  Florence 
oil  is  imported  into  this  country.  Pocket  bot- 
tles, cased  in  leather,  such  as  we  use  in  trav- 
elling, or  sporting  on  the  moors,  for  contain- 
ing white  wine  or  eau  de  vie,  are  amongst  the 
curious  relics  of  those  early  times. 

But  our  astonishment  is  not  a  little  increas- 
ed when  we  learn  from  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  Theban  tombs,  that  they  had  found 
in  some  which  had  been  previously  unopened, 
several  glass  bottles  of  Chinese  manufacture, 
presenting  inscriptions  in  that  language  !  One 
of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  another  in  the  museum  of  Alnwick  Cas- 
tle. On  three  of  these  bottles  the  legend  is, 
"  The  flower  opens,  and,  lo  !  another  year." — 
They  are  of  a  manufacture  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  porcelain  of  China,  indicating  that 
they  were  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  period  at 
which  the  art  was  carried  to  so  much  perfec- 
tion in  that  country.  These  discoveries  lead 
back  the  mind  to  ages  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto had  no  conception. — How  were  the  bot- 
tles in  question  conveyed  to  Egypt  ?  Did  the 
latter  country  carry  on  a  direct  trade  to  Chi- 
na, or  did  it  import  articles  of  Chinese  man- 
ufacture from  India?  If  we  suppose  a  trade 
existing  between  India,  China,  or  Egypt, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  to 
which  of  these  nations  is  the  precedence  in 
civilization  and  the  arts  to  be  awarded  ? 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  many 
Theban  articles  of  "  glazed  "  pottery  and  glass 
ornaments,  such  as  beads  for  chaplets  or  neck- 
laces, and  many  imitations  in  glass  of  precious 
stones.  It  is  clear,  from  these  specimens, 
and  from  the  engravings  on  some  of  them, 
that  the  early  Egyptian  artists  were  acquaint- 
ed with  some  instrument  for  cutting  glass, 
though  we  have  no  proof  that  they  used  the 
diamond  for  this  purpose.  They  also  knew 
how  to  make  casts  in  vitrified  materials,  and 
to  counterfeit  in  glass  the  amethyst  and  the 
emerald,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  has  yet 
been  unequalled  in  any  other  country.  Nor 
were  they  unpractised  in  the  ingenious  process 
by  which  the  representation  of  a  bird  or  a 
flower  may  be  imprisoned  within  a  piece  of 
glass,  so  as  to  form  part  of  its  own  substance. 
It  would  appear  that  they  constructed  the 
device  from  filaments  of  grains  or  coloured 
glass  in  the  first  instance,  put  together  in  the 
Mosaic  style,  then  covered  with  transparent 
lamin-d;  of  glass,  and  all  fused  together  with 
so  much  skill,  that  no  joinings  in  any  part  of 
the  work  can  even  now  be  detected  by  the 
most  powerful  magnifier. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  attempted  to 
introduce  a  process  of  this  kind  into  England. 
He  incorporated  coloured  portraits  of  flowers 
with  the  bottoms  of  tumbler  glasses,  and 


sometimes  with  glass  medallions,  which  he 
affixed  to  the  sides  of  decanters.  Specimens 
of  this  kind  of  workmanship  were  often  ex- 
hibited in  the  windows  of  Green's  warehouse, 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  may,  I  believe,  be 
still  seen  at  Pellatt's  manufactory,  in  Holland 
street,  Blackfriar's  road.  But  they  failed  to 
excite  much  attention ;  there  was  a  want  of 
finish  about  them,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  coloured  material  was  porcelain  painted 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  vitreous  substance  while  the  latter  was 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  Hence  there  was  an 
opacity  about  the  specimens  which  was  fatal 
to  their  success.  The  Egyptians  formed  the 
whole  of  glass,  and  with  such  ingenuity,  that 
the  device  seemed  as  perfect  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other.  Figures  of  birds  were  thus 
composed  of  extremely  small  filaments  or  cyl- 
inders of  several  inches  in  length  ;  they  were 
then  cut  through  at  intervals,  and  each  por- 
tion so  divided  contained  in  itself  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  bird. 

Every  body  knows  that  it  is  by  an  opera- 
tion of  superfusion,  the  glass  pieces  used  in  the 
Mosaics  on  the  vaults  of  the  domes  in  several 
of  the  churches  at  Venice  and  Rome  have 
been  enabled  to  preserve  their  original  colours 
and  gilding  for  centuries  with  unimpaired  lus- 
tre. "  I  happened  to  have  in  my  possession 
some  of  the  gilt  squares  which  contributed  to 
constitute  a  beautiful  Mosaic  on  one  of  the 
domes  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
purchased  them  at  the  door  of  the  mosque 
from  a  workman  employed  in  clearing  out  the 
ruins  of  a  dome  which  was  blown  down  by  a 
tempest  while  I  was  sojourning  in  that  capital. 
One  side  of  a  small  diamond  of  glass  was 
first  gilt  in  the  usual  way,  it  was  then  very 
thinly  coated  with  the  vitrified  material  while 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  An  Egyptian  sarcopha- 
gus of  granite  may  be  occasionally  seen  cased 
over  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  sculptures  and  legends  engraved  upon  the 
stone.  The  celebrated  Portland  vase,  nowin 
the  British  Museum,  was  long  supposed  to  be 
a  real  sardonyx.  It  is  known  now  to  be  form- 
ed of  layers  of  coloured  glass  united  by  fusion. 
Imitations  of  it  have  been  executed  by  Wedge- 
wood. 

The  cases  in  the  Egyptian  room  at  the  Mu- 
seum contain  several  necklaces,  small  figures, 
scarabaei,  and  other  objects,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  an  ordinary  observer  to  be  composed 
of  precious  stones.  They  are,  in  fact,  at 
least  most  of  them,  formed  either  of  glass 
throughout  the  whole  substance,  or  of 
rials  covered  with  a  glass  coating.  The 
manufacture  of  articles  of  this  description, 
pre-supposes  a  market  for  them ;  and  the 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  less  affluent  mem- 
bers of  society  to  possess,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
ornaments  in  imitation  of  their  superiors,  ne- 
cessarily leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  at 
the  most  ancient  of  the  periods  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Egyptians  had  made  a  remark- 
able advance  in  the  customs  of  civilized  life. 
The  Museum  cases  also  exhibit  networks  of 
glass  bugles,  with  which  the  wrappers  of 
mummies  were  often  decorated  ;  and  there  is 
abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  wine  was 
frequently  served  at  table  in  glass  bottles  and 


cups.  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  at  Alexandria  in  a  coffin  compos- 
ed wholly  of  glass. 

MANUPAiJTORY  OF  PIXS. 
On  a.  visit  to  Derby  some  weeks  since,  I  had 
e  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Pin  Manufac- 
tory of  Dr.  Howe.  The  apparatus  by  which 
the  pins  are  made  is  a  new  invention  of  the 
doctor,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  5'ou  any  adequate  description  of  it.  Those 
who  have  any  fondness  for  mechanical  ingen- 
uity must  see  it  for  themselves.  Generally, 
I  may  state,  that  the  wire  from  which  the 
pins  are  to  be  made  is  passed  in  at  one  end  of 
the  machine,  cut  into  the  requisite  lengths, 
and  passed  from  point  to  point  till  the 
pins  are  headed,  ground,  and  fitted  for  the 
process  of  silvering  and  putting  up.  The 
whole  operation  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
as  one  pair  of  forceps  hands  the  pin  along  to 
its  neighbour,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
machine  itself  is  not  an  intelligent  being.  The 
pins  are  all  of  one  solid  piece  of  wire,  and 
possess  an  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
those  in  which  the  head  is  wound  on,  and  thus 
liable  to  come  oflT,  often  to  the  great  inconven- 
ience of  tender  fingers.  The  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid.  I  think  Dr.  Howe  informed 
me  that  one  machine  would  make  17,000  pins 
in  11  hours;  and  a  new  machine,  which  he 
had  just  put  into  operation,  would  make  27,000 
in  the  same  time  !  formerly  it  required  sev- 
eral men  to  make  one  pin — one  to  head  it,  one 
to  point  it,  &c., — and  then  only  a  few  thou- 
sand could  be  made  in  a  day  ;  but  om.  man 
will  superintend  twelve  of  these  mac-kines, 
and,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  manufacture 
200,000  pins  daily! 

This  establishment  is  in  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful village,  which  they  call  Birmingham,  after 
the  Birmingham  of  England,  I  suppose,  as  it 
appears  to  be  distinguished  for  the  nmnufac- 
ture  of  "  hard  ware,"^  such  as  augers,  nails, 
sheet  iron  and  copper,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  mostly  of  a  superior  quality.  You 
have  a  handsome  view  of  the  village,  just  as 
you  enter  the  town  of  Derby  from  New- 
Haven,  thrown  in  between  the  hills,  and  taken 
in  connection  with' the  surrounding  scenery, 
constituting  one  of  those  romantic  and  cheer- 
ful prospects  which  so  often  delight  us  in 
passing  over  the  rugged  surface  of  Nevv\ 
England. — Neto  Haven  Records 

Dr.  Nelson,  a  Southerner,  on  Slavery. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Liberator  is  a  letter 
from  Lydia  M.  Child,  which,  among  other 
matters  relative  to  slavery,  gives  an  abstract 
of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  by  Dr.  Nelson,  formerly  of  Mis- 
souri. There  is  a  charm  of  touching  sim- 
plicity in  the  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  will 
more  readily  reach  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing of  some  than  if  presented  in  a  form 
more  logical  and  grave.  We  annex  the  prin^ 
cipal  part. 

He  commenced  his  remarks  by  stating, 
that  the  black  and  white  race?  yrete  mi-xin^ 
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very  fast  in  the  slave  states.  The  gradual 
lightening  of  complexions  among  the  slaves 
was  strikingly  observable,  even  within  his 
own  recollection.  He  knew  people,  married 
and  settled  in  the  free  states,  who  had  once 
been  slaves  ;  but  they  were  so  perfectly  white, 
that  none  suspected  their  origin.  He  said 
when  ho  was  surgeon  in  the  army,  during  the 
last  war,  an  officer,  who  messed  with  him, 
one  day  stepped  up  to  the  ranks,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  a  soldier,  said,  "You  are  my 
slave  !"  The  man  dropped  his  knapsack  and 
musket  in  a  moment,  and  cooked  for  them 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  He 
was  lighter  than  his  master,  who  happened 
to  have  a  dark  complexion.  His  astonished 
comrades  would  exclaim,  "  Why,  Julius,  is  it 
possible  you  are  a  slave  ?  You  used  to  be  a 
very  respectable  and  thriving  man  in  Ohio !" 
To  which  the  "chattel"  replied,  "And  I 
mean  to  be  respectable  and  thriving  again, 
before  I  die.  Honesty  and  industry  will  help 
a  man  up  in  the  world."  When  his  master 
urged  that  he  ought  to  serve  him  several 
years,  in  consideration  of  his  kindness,  and 
the  money  he  had  paid  for  him,  Julius  an- 
swered, "  Perhaps  I  may  for  a  little  while, 
master;  but  I  can't  stay  long;  freedom  is  too 
sweet."  Dr.  N.  mentioned  having  talked 
with  a  slave,  who  said  he  had  run  away  in 
obedience  to  his  master's  orders.  "  My  mas- 
ter was  always  very  kind  to  me,"  said  he, 
"  and  when  my  mistress  was  first  married, 
she  was  very  kind  ;  but  as  her  children  grew 
up,  the  neighbours  observed  they  looked  just 
like  me.  Then  she  began  to  dislike  me,  and 
had  me  punished  often.  But  the  older  the 
children  grew,  the  more  we  looked  alike.  At 
last,  she  said  I  must  be  sold  to  New  Orleans. 
Then  my  master  told  me  to  tie  up  my  clothes 
and  run  away." 

The  inferences  deduced  from  these  facts 
were,  that  slavery  tended  to  promote  a  rapid 
amalgamation,  while  freedom  checked  it;  and 
that  if  the  admixture  of  the  two  races  went 
on  in  as  rapid  a  ratio  as  it  had  done  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  would  soon  be  impossible 
for  us  to  judge  whether  our  citizens  were 
slaves  or  not,  by  their  complexion. 

The  speaker  next  alluded  to  the  strong 
local  attachments  of  the  coloured  race.  He 
had  frequently  met  emancipated  or  runaway 
slaves,  who  said,  "  How  I  do  long  to  go  back 
where  I  lived  when  I  was  a  child  !  The  cli- 
mate suits  me  better;  and  more  than  that,  all 
my  friends  and  relations  are  there.  Oh,  if 
slavery  was  only  abolished,  so  that  we  could 
all  be  free  there,  I'd  go  back  quicker  than  I 
came." 

This  was  intended  to  show  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  coloured  people  all  flocking  to 
the  north,  in  case  of  emancipation,  and  leav- 
ing the  south  without  labourers. 

Dr.  N.  expressed  surprise  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  lecture  in  New  England,  because  he 
knew  so  much  about  slavery.  "  Why,  my 
dear  friends,"  said  he,  "  there  are  things 
which  the  smallest  boy  in  this  room  knows 
just  as  well,  perhaps  better  than  I  can  tell 
him.  A  dear  sister  in  Christ  lately  asked 
me,  if  I  did  not  think  the  slaves  would  cut 
their  masters'  throats,  if  they  were  freed  at 


once.  Said  I,  '  Dear  sister,  you  shall  answer 
that  question  yourself,  if  you  please.  Suppose 
you  were  compelled  to  work  without  wages, 
year  after  year — told  when  you  might  go  to 
bed,  and  when  you  must  get  up — what  you 
might  eat,  and  what  you  might  wear — should 
you  think  it  just  and  right?  Suppose  your 
master  at  last  became  troubled  in  conscience, 
and  said,  '  I  restore  your  freedom.  Forgive 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you.  Go,  or  stay,  as 
you  please.  Your  earnings  are  henceforth 
your  own.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  come  to 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  friend.'  Do  you  think 
you  should  feel  like  cutting  that  man's  throat?' 
She  eagerly  replied,  '  Oh,  no,  indeed  I  should 
not.'  My  dear  fellow  travellers  to  eternity, 
these  things  must  be  just  as  plain  to  you,  as 
they  are  to  me. 

"  I  lived  many  years  without  having  a  sus- 
picion that  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in 
holding  slaves.  Even  after  I  had  an  interest 
in  Christ,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  amiss 
in  it ;  just  as  pious  people  went  on  making 
and  -selling  rum,  without  troubling  their  con- 
sciences about  it.  Oh,  that  I  then  could  have 
had  faithful  Christian  brethren,  to  rouse  me 
with  the  voice  of  exhortation  and  rebuke  !  I 
should  not  then  have  approached  the  table  of 
our  Lord  with  fingers  all  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  souls !  I  will  tell  you  what  first 
called  my  attention  to  this  subject.  My  wife 
came  to  me  one  day,  and  said  that  Sylvia 
(one  of  our  servants)  had  told  her  we  had  no 
right  to  hold  our  fellow  beings  in  bondage ; 
she  had  worked  for  us  six  years,  and  she 
thought  she  had  fully  paid  for  herself.  I 
gave  some  rough  answer,  and  turned  away. 
A  few  days  after,  my  wife  again  remarked 
that  Sylvia  said  the  holding  of  slaves  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Bible.  '  Don't  mind 
her  nonsense,'  said  I.  By  and  by,  my  wife 
said,  '  Sylvia  brings  arguments  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  I  find  it  hard  to  answer.' 
Well,  my  friends,  the  end  of  it  was,  that 
Sylvia  made  an  abolitionist  of  my  wife,  and 
my  wife  made  an  abolitionist  of  me. 

"  When  my  feelings  were  thus  roused  on 
the  subject,  I  was  anxious  to  discover  some 
way  by  which  we  could  benefit  the  coloured 
race,  and  best  atone  for  the  wrong  we  had 
done  them.  I  thought  I  discovered  this  in 
the  colonization  plan ;  and  for  seven  or  eight 
years  I  laboured  in  that  cause  with  as  much 
zeal  as  ever  1  felt  on  any  subject.  If  you 
ask  why  I  did  not,  during  this  time,  boldly 
remonstrate  with  others  against  the  sin  of 
slavery,  I  must  answer,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  depravity  of  my  own  heart,  I  was 
prevented  by  the  conviction  that  I  was  doing 
enough  of  my  duty  by  working  for  coloniza- 
tion. After  a  time,  my  views  began  to 
change.  I  will  tell  you  briefly  how  it  hap- 
pened. If  you  differ  from  me  in  the  infer- 
ences I  draw,  I  have  no  controversy  with 
you,  my  brother.  Work  in  your  own  way. 
I  only  tell  you  what  efTected  a  change  in  my 
own  mind.  I  had  from  the  very  beginning 
been  occasionally  pained  by  remarks  I  heard. 
When  I  recommended  the  scheme  to  slave- 
holders, they  entered  into  it  warmly,  and  said 
they  should  be  right  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
free  coloured  people;  they  were  convinced 


such  a  movement  would  render  their  slave 
property  more  valuable  and  secure.  These 
things  pained  me  a  little.  Still  I  thought  I 
might  do  good  by  labouring  for  colonization ; 
and  I  did  labour  zealously,  until  the  discus- 
sion at  the  north  forced  upon  me  the  know- 
ledge that  the  society  has  been  working  six- 
teen years  to  carry  off  one  fortnighVs  increase 
of  slaves  !  Then  I  was  discouraged;  and  my 
hands  dropped  by  my  side.  A  visit  to  the 
Cherokees  gave  me  some  thoughts  concern- 
ing colonization  as  a  missionary  enterprize. 
Many  of  the  Indians  had  become  converts  to 
Christ;  they  had  improved  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life ;  and  there  was  a  light  in  the 
eye,  always  kindled  when  men  begin  to  think 
about  the  soul  and  its  existence  in  a  future 
life.  But  the  difficulty  was,  the  same  coun- 
try whicli  sent  them  messengers  of  the  bless- 
ed gospel,  likewise  sent  among  them  cart- 
loads of  rum.  I  remembered  how  missionaries 
in  pagan  lands  dreaded  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
from  their  own  country ;  because  where  there 
was  one  sailor  that  would  speak  to  the  natives 
of  God  and  the  Bible,  there  were  six  who 
would  lead  them  into  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery. Why,  my  dear  hearers,  I  should 
be  afraid  to  take  any  congregation,  in  the 
most  moral  town — even  this  audience,  if  you 
please, — and  set  you  all  down  in  the  midst  of 
a  heathen  land,  as  missionaries  there.  I 
should  be  afraid  you  would  not  all  be  fit  for 
your  work." 

The  lecturer  neglected  to  point  the  moral; 
but  he  obviously  meant  to  ask.  What  then 
can  be  expected  of  ship-loads  of  ignorant  and 
degraded  slaves,  landed  on  a  pagan  shore  ? 

"  After  I  emancipated  all  my  other  slaves," 
continued  he,  "  I  still  held  one  man  in  bondage 
several  years.  He  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  My  friend  said  it 
would  be  wrong  to  emancipate  him  ;  he  was  so 
stupid,  he  would  suffer  if  he  had  no  master  to 
provide  for  him,  and  would  soon  come  upon 
the  county.  He  certainly  did  seem  very  stupid; 
so  I  continued  to  hold  him  as  a  slave.  But  oh, 
how  I  bless  God  that  a  voice  of  warning  and 
rebuke  reached  me  from  the  free  states !  It 
led  me  to  ask  myself,  are  you  not  deceived  in 
thinking  you  keep  this  man  from  motives  of 
benevolence  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  like 
well  enough  to  have  him  to  black  your  boots, 
and  catch  your  horse?  I  called  him  to  me, 
and  said,  '  I  give  you  your  freedom.  What- 
ever you  earn  is  your  own.  If  you  get  sick, 
or  poor,  come  to  me.  My  house  shall  always 
be  a  home  to  you.'  About  a  year  after,  I 
met  him  riding  on  a  pony.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  how  do  you  like  freedom?'  '  Oh,  massa,  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world  !  I've  got  a  hun- 
dred silver  dollars  stowed  away  in  a  box !' 
The  last  time  I  talked  with  him,  he  had  laid 
by  six  hundred  dollars.  If  you  let  a  man 
have  the  management  of  his  own  concerns, 
though  he  is  stupid,  he  will  brighten  up  a 
little. 

"  When  I  was  three  or  four  years  old,  I 
could  say  off  all  the  alphabet,  and  spell  some 
small  words ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
I  had  learnt  all  this  by  rote,  and  did  not 
know  one  of  the  letters  by  sight.  I  was 
taken  from  school,  and  one  of  my  father's 
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young  slaves  became  my  principal  teacher. 
iSe  would  lead  me  out  under  a  shady  tree, 
and  try  to  impress  the  letters  on  my  mind, 
by  saying,  '  That's  great  O,  like  the  horse- 
collar  ;  that's  H,  like  the  garden  gate,  that's 
little  g,  like  your  father's  spectacles.'  He 
was  much  brighter  than  I  was ;  but  I  was 
sent  to  college,  and  he  was  sent  into  the  corn- 
field. He  became  dull ;  and  I  dare  say  if  I 
could  now  tind  him,  somewhere  in  Alabama, 
I  should  lind  him  stupid  and  ignorant.  Yet 
if  he  had  gone  to  school  and  college  along- 
side of  me,  he  would  have  been  as  much 
superior  to  me,  as  I  am  now  superior  to  him." 

Being  asked  concerning  the  treatment  of 
slaves.  Dr.  N.  said,  "  I  have  not  attempted  to 
harrow  your  feelings  with  stories  of  cruelty. 
I  will,  however,  mention  one  or  two  among 
the  many  incidents  that  came  under  my  ob- 
servation as  family  physician.  I  was  one  day 
dressing  a  blister,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house  sent  a  little  black  girl  into  the  kitchen 
to  bring  me  some  warm  water.  She  probably 
mistook  her  message ;  for  she  returned  with 
a  bowl  full  of  boiling  water ;  which  her  mis- 
tress no  sooner  perceived,  than  she  thrust 
her  hand  into  it,  and  held  it  there  till  it  was 
half  cooked. 

"  I  remember  a  young  lady  who  played 
well  on  the  piano,  and  was  ready  to  weep 
over  any  fictitious  tale  of  suffering.  I  was 
present  when  one  of  her  slaves  lay  on  the 
floor  in  a  high  fever,  and  we  feared  she  might 
not  recover.  I  saw  that  young  lady  stamp 
upon  her  with  her  feet ;  and  the  only  remark 
her  mother  made,  was,  '  I  am  afraid  Evelina 
is  too  Jimch  prejudiced  against  poor  Mary.' 

"  My  hearers,  you  must  not  form  too  harsh 
a  judgment  concerning  individuals  who  give 
way  to  such  bursts  of  passion.  None  of  you 
can  calculate  what  would  be  the  effects  on 
your  own  temper,  if  you  were  long  accustom- 
ed to  arbitrary  power,  and  hourly  vexed  with 
slovenly,  lazy,  and  disobedient  slaves.  If 
sent  on  an  errand,  they  would  be  sure  to  let 
the  cattle  into  the  cornfield  ;  if  they  gave  the 
horse  his  oats,  they  would  be  sure  to  leave 
the  peck  measure  where  it  would  be  kicked 
to  pieces.  Such  is  the  irritating  nature  of 
slave  service. 

"  1  am  asked  whether  anti-slavery  does  not 
tend  to  put  back  emancipation.  Perhaps 
there  is  less  said  about  it  in  Kentucky,  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago ;  but  the  quietus 
seems  to  be  this  :  in  answer  to  my  arguments, 
slaveholders  reply,  '  Why,  Christian  minis- 
ters and  members  of  churches,  at  the  north, 
say  they  do  not  think  slavery  is  so  entirely 
wrong.  Now,  they  certainly  have  a  better 
chance  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  than 
we  have.'  This  operates  like  a  dose  of  lauda- 
num to  the  conscience ;  but  the  effects  are 
daily  growing  weaker.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  class  at  the 
north,  much  more  ready  to  apologize  for 
slavery,  than  the  majority  of  the  slaveholders 
themselves. 

"  Much  is  said  about  the  excitement  pro- 
duced. For  the  sake  of  the  little  boys  here, 
I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The 
Greeks  were  a  cultivated  and  refined  people ; 
but  it  was  a  part  of  their  worship  of  Diana  to 


whip  boys  at  her  altar,  until  their  sides  were 
worn  so  thin,  they  could  see  their  bowels; 
and  their  parents  were  not  permitted  to  weep, 
while  they  witnessed  this  cruel  operation. 
When  the  apostle  Paul  came  among  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  their  pagan  rites, 
and  told  them  their  gods  were  made  by  the 
hands  of  men.  Then  they  all  began  to  scream, 
'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !'  Some  good 
people  hearing  the  uproar,  might  have  said, 
'  See  how  Paul  puts  back  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity !  None  of  the  other  apostles  will  dare 
to  come  here  to  preach.  Paul  himself  had 
to  run !'  Yet  what  was  the  result  ?  The 
images  of  Diana  were  finally  overthrown,  and 
Christ  was  worshipped  in  her  stead.  Just  so 
it  will  be  with  the  slaveholders.  They  scream, 
because  they  feel  the  sharp  points  of  truth 
prick  their  consciences ;  but  they  can't  stand 
there  and  scream  for  ever.  The  postmasters 
may  try  to  shut  out  information ;  but  it  is 
like  piling  up  a  bar  of  sand  across  a  rushing 
river.  Let  the  broad  stream  roll  on,  and  it 
will  soon  carry  the  sand  before  it.  I  am 
glad  of  organized  abolition,  because  I  believe 
that  over  all  the  din,  some  portion  of  truth 
even  now  reaches  the  slaveholder's  conscience. 
Already,  many  have  learned  that  every  thing 
is  safe  and  prosperous  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  that  property  is  fast  rising  in 
value  there  ;  more  will  learn  it  soon.  I  hear 
of  one  acquaintance  after  another,  who  begins 
to  feel  uneasy  about  holding  human  beings  in 
bondage.  Members  of  my  former  church  in 
Kentucky  beg  me  to  print  more  letters  about 
slavery;  and  when  I  tell  them  the  postmaster 
will  destroy  them,  they  answer,  '  Then  seal 
them  up  in  the  form  of  letters;  we  are  willing 
to  pay  the  postage.'  Already  it  is  observable 
that  professors  of  religion  are  afraid  to  sell 
their  slaves.  This  shows  that  the  wedge  has 
entered.    It  will  enter  deeper  yet. 

"  Am  I  asked  what  is  the  remedy  for  slave- 
ry ?  I  can  only  answer  that  I  have  known 
very  many  emancipated  slaves  ;  and  I  have 
never  known  or  heard  of  one  instance  where 
freedom  did  not  make  them  more  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  faithful  to  their  errjployers. 
Their  grateful  affection  for  old  master  and 
mistress  almost  amounts  to  worship.  They 
seem  ready  to  kiss  the  very  ground  they  tread 
on.  The  plan  I  propose  is,  that  each  and 
every  slave-holder  try  this  blessed  experi- 
ment. But  some  inquire,  ought  they  not  to  be 
compensated  for  their  property?  Sylvia  said 
she  had  paid  all  she  cost  me,  when  she  had 
worked  for  us  six  years  ;  and  she  said  truly. 
Now  a  large  proportion  of  slaves  have  been 
held  three  and  four  times  as  long;  and  of 
course  have  paid  for  themselves  three  or  four 
times  over. 

"  What  is  the  duty  of  Christians  at  the 
north?  Dear  fellow  travellers  to  eternity, 
need  I  remind  you  that  Jesus  has  said,  inas- 
much as  we  neglect  the  least  of  his  brethren, 
we  neglect  him  ?  Jesus  is  the  Brother,  as 
well  as  the  Redeemer,  of  the  human  race.  If 
you  neglect  the  poor  slave,  when  he  lies  in 
prison,  sick,  hungry,  and  naked,  how  will  you 
answer  for  it  at  the  judgment  seat  ?  Surely 
it  is  a  solemn  duty  for  Christians  at  the  north 
to  rebuke  and  persuade  Christians  at  the 


south,  with  all  affection,  but  still  with  all 
faithfulness  and  perseverance. 

"  I  have  stated  only  what  I  myself  have 
seen  and  known,  in  Kentucky,  Missouri.  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee.  To  illustrate  each 
point,  I  have  selected  one  or  two  instances 
where  I  might  relate  a  thousand.  If  any  man 
doubts  my  evidence,  I  think  I  could  convince 
him  of  its  truth  if  he  would  travel  with  me 
in  the  states  where  I  have  resided.' 

Royal  Testimony  ! — Queen  Victoria,  in  her 
opening  speech  to  the  British  parliament,  on 
the  5th  of  Feb.,  makes  the  following  remark 
in  regard  to  the  West  India  experiment : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  en- 
abled to  inform  you  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  my  West  Indian  possessions,  the 
period  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  and  complete 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  has  been  antici- 
pated by  acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and 
that  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system 
of  apprenticeship  to  entire  freedom,  has  taken 
place  without  any  disturbances  of  public  order 
and  tranquillity.  Any  measures  which  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to 
this  great  and  beneficial  change,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  receive  your  careful  attention. 

A  letter  from  Bucharest  of  the  13th  ult. 
quoted  by  the  Paris  National,  states  that  the 
project  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Black  Sea,  is  to  be  carried  into  execution 
during  the  spring,  by  the  common  agreement 
of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey;  and  that 
the  last  of  these  powers  is  said  to  have  issued 
an  order  for  a  levy  of  200,000  workmen  for 
this  purpose. 

Steam  Conveyance  in  India. — A  company, 
of  which  the  capital  will  be  half  a  million,  is 
now  forming,  to  afford  a  safe  and  speedy  con- 
veyance by  steamboats  for  goods  and  passen- 
gers, along  the  great  navigable  streams  by 
which  the  Indian  empire  is  so  richly  watered. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  advantages  connect- 
ed with  this  great  undertaking,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that  the  goods  annually  borne 
down  the  Ganges  alone  amount  to  180,000 
tons,  that  the  river  runs  through  a  tract  peo- 
pled by  more  than  sixty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, a  great  number  of  whom  are  constantly 
passing  from  one  station  to  another,  and  that 
Calcutta  is  visited  daily  by  100,000  indivi- 
duals from  the  villages  situate  on  the  banks 
of  this  river  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  By 
the  native  tow-boats  it  now  takes  nearly  three 
months  to  perform  the  voyage  from  Calcutta 
to  Allahabad,  while  the  proposed  steamers 
will  accomplish  it  in  thirteen  days ;  thus  lay- 
ing down  a  basis  for  not  merely  maintaining 
the  present  immense  trade,  but  for  increasing 
it  to  a  considerable  extent  by  improved  faci- 
lities. 

The  Virginia  legislature  has  passed  a  re- 
solution locating  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at 
Staunton,  and  appropriating  '20,000  dollars  to 
erect  buildings,  and  10,000  dollars  annually 
to  defray  its  expenses. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  ROFE. 
Many  of  the  faithful  ministers  who  were 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  truth  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  our  Society,  having  filled 
up  their  measure  of  labour  and  suflering  on 
earth,  passed  quietly  to  their  reward,  without 
a  memorial  to  point  out  to  us  their  public 
services,  their  domestic  relations,  or  their 
dying  testimonies.  Those  who  have  closely 
examined  Besse's  "  Account  of  the  Sufferings 
of  Friends,"  in  2  vols,  folio,  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  many  anecdotes  of  zealous  la- 
bourers, of  patient  sufferers  and  of  Christian 
martyrs,  of  whom  the  historians  of  our  So- 
ciety have  made  no  mention.  George  Rofe, 
of  whom  I  purpose  to  furnish  a  short  biogra- 
phy, was  one  of  those,  whose  record  is  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  his  sufferings.  Having 
met  with  a  well  authenticated  manuscript, 
giving  a  brief  account  of  his  labours  in  this 
country,  1  have  devoted  some  time  in  glean- 
ing from  if,  and  other  sources  of  information, 
the  following  particulars  of  his  life. 

Of  the  tijne  and  manner  of  his  convince- 
ment  I  have  found  no  record.  His  residence 
was  at  Halstead,  in  Essex,  England,  and  his 
trade  that  of  a  glazier.  In  the  year  1655, 
before  his  entrance  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  we  find  him  at  Hithe,  in  Kent,  ex- 
horting the  congregation  in  the  parish  steeple 
house  to  turn  from  "  darkness  to  light." 
Although  he  had  remained  quiet  until  the 
"  religious  observances"  of  the  priest  were 
over,  he  was  very  ill-treated,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  The  mayor  having 
commanded  that  he  should  be  haled  away,  he 
was  kicked  and  beaten  by  the  rude  multitude, 
and  thrown  with  great  violence  down  some 
high  stone  stairs.  In  the  seventh  month  of 
the  same  year  he  was  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk, 
and  for  asking  the  priest  a  question  after  his 
sermon,  was  committed  by  Justice  Gurdon  to 
Edmundsbury  jail.  The  mittimus  by  which 
he  was  imprisoned,  states  that  he  refused  "  to 
find  two  able  and  sufficient  sureties  for  his 
personal  appearance  at  the  next  sessions  of 
the  peace,  to  be  holden  for  the  franchise  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  but  it  assigns  no  breach 
of  the  law,  nor  any  matter  of  fact  as  a  cause 
for  requiring  sureties,  unless  it  is  to  be  found 
in  this,  "  being  by  his  own  confession  one 
now  usually  called  a  Quaker." 

At  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions  held  at 
Edmundsbury,  the  9th  of  eighth  month, 
George  Whitehead,  John  Harwood,  and  Geo. 
Rofe,  were  indicted  as  "  common  disturbers 
of  the  magistrates  and  ministers."  George 
Rofe's  offence  we  have  stated.  George  White- 
head and  John  Harwood,  who  had  spoken  to 
neither  magistrate  nor  minister,  had  been  ar- 
rested whilst  exhorting  the  people  "  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  turn  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways."  No  accusers  appeared 
against  them  except  the  judges  who  had  com- 
mitted them,  and  an  ignorant  jury  by  direc- 
tion of  the  court  finding  them  guilty,  they 
were  fined  twenty  nobles  each,  and  committed 
to  prison  till  payment.  George  Fox,  the 
younger,  being  present  at  the  trial,  and  ob- 
serving the  prejudice  of  Justice  Gurdon, 
warned  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  sessions 


house,  to  repent  of  his  unjust  actions  that 
day  committed,  if  he  hoped  to  escape  the  just 
judgment  of  the  Almighty.  Upon  this  he 
was  sent  to  prison  with  the  othe.rs.  He  was 
called  up  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  but 
although  no  indictment  was  laid  against  him, 
he  was  sent  back  to  prison.  On  the  22d  of 
ninth  month,  Henry  Marshall,  of  Cambridge- 
shire, was  committed  by  Justice  Gurdon  for 
speaking  a  few  words  after  the  priest  at  Bex- 
ford  had  finished  his  sermon  and  prayer. 

These  five  Friends  were  placed  in  the 
common  ward  among  felons ;  it  was  a  dun- 
geon-like place  under  the  market  house,  and 
their  only  lodging  was  upon  rye  straw  on  the 
damp  earthen  floor.  The  jailer,  who  kept  a 
tap  house,  was  very  angry  with  them,  because 
being  temperate  they  would  drink  nothing  but 
water.  Beside  this  they  frequently  testified 
against  the  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  other 
disorders  in  the  prison,  occasioned  by  his 
selling  strong  liquor  to  the  prisoners,  and  his 
servants.  This  occasioned  him  to  give  them 
much  abuse,  and  he  allowed  his  tapster  to 
beat  and  buffet  them  with  his  fists.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  at  times  took  away  their  food, 
alleging  that  the  jailer  gave  them  leave  so  to 
do ;  they  also  several  times  beat  and  stoned 
them,  saying,  that  if  they  did  kill  them  they 
should  not  be  hung  for  it.  Being  five  able 
young  men,  they  could  have  readily  defended 
themselves  if  their  principles  would  have  al- 
lowed them ;  but  they  esteemed  it  greater 
valour,  patiently  to  suflfer  such  injuries  for 
Christ  than  to  avenge  themselves.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  wickedness  in  the  jailer,  he 
made  a  profession  of  religion  and  piety,  and 
towards  evening  on  the  first  days  of  the  week 
would  instruct  the  prisoners,  and  exercise  a 
sort  of  formal  devotion  among  them.  Not- 
withstanding their  privations  and  sufferings 
our  friends  were  well  content,  and  the  place 
was  sanctified  to  them. 

After  being  more  than  thirty  weeks  in 
prison,  the  jailer  demanded  of  them  fourteen 
pence  a  week  for  the  accommodation  of  each, 
although  he  had  taken  away  from  them  soon 
after  their  commitment  their  bed  clothes  and 
linen,  and  left  them  nothing  but  the  straw  to 
lie  on.  This  he  had  done  because  they  de- 
manded a  free  prison,  and  now,  because  they 
would  not  comply  with  his  demands,  he  put 
three  of  them  into  a  dismal  dungeon.  The 
dungeon  was  about  four  yards  deep  under 
ground,  very  dark,  and  of  but  little  compass 
at  the  bottom.  Being  told  by  a  woman  who 
pitied  them  that  there  was  a  pit  or  hole  in 
the  centre,  they  kept  near  the  sides  of  the 
dungeon.  Here  they  were  enabled  to  sing 
praises  to  the  Lord  their  God  in  the  sweet 
enjoyment  and  living  sense  of  his  glorious 
presence ;  cheerfully  resigned  in  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  suffer  for  his  name  and  truth's 
sake,  if  left  to  perish  in  that  dark,  dismal, 
and  stinking  dungeon.  The  jailer  refused  to 
let  their  friends  visit  them,  unless  they  would 
pay  the  turnkey  six  pence  or  four  pence  a 
piece ;  this  they  were  not  willing  to  do. 

Their  sufferings  being  at  last  laid  before 
the  protector,  an  examination  took  place, 
which  led  to  a  public  exposure  of  the  jailer's 
cruelly.    This  tended  to  mitigate  their  con- 


dition, as  some  of  the  justices  told  the  jailer 
that  if  he  suffered  his  servants  to  abuse  them, 
they  would  send  his  servants  to  Ipswich  jail. 

Whilst  enduring  these  trials,  George  Rofe 
received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  as  did  also 
his  companion  George  Fox,  the  younger. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  imprisonment, 
when  they  enjoyed  more  privileges,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  himself  with  his  pen- 
Three  publications  of  his  are  enumerated  by 
J.  Whiting,  as  published  during  this  year, 
1656.  1st,  The  Righteousness  of  God  to 
Man,  wherein  he  was  created,  with  a  disco- 
very of  the  Fall,  and  of  the  recovey  of  Man. 
2d,  Sion's  Rock  exalted  over  all  the  earth  to 
reign,  «Sz;c.  3d,  Love  to  the  Captives,  or  the 
Love  of  God  to  the  world,  &c. 

On  the  16th  of  eighth  month  (October), 
1656,  the  five  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty 
by  order  of  the  protector  and  his  council; 
and  had  a  pass  given  to  each  by  Sir  Francis 
Russell,  that  they  might  travel  without  mo- 
lestation. 

One  of  their  number,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  mercies  to  them  during  their  im- 
prisonment, says,  "  I  am  truly  and  humbly 
thankful  to  the  Lord  our  God,  in  remembrance 
of  his  great  kindness  to  us;  how  wonderfully 
he  supported  and  comforted  us,  through  and 
over  all  our  tribulations,  strait  confinement, 
and  ill  usage,  and  preserved  us  in  bodily 
health;  in  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  his 
glorious  Divine  power  and  presence,  several 
of  us  have  often  been  made  to  sing  aloud  in 
praise  to  his  glorious  name ;  yea,  his  high 
praises  have  been  in  our  mouths  oftentimes, 
to  the  great  amazement  and  astonishment  of 
the  malefactors  shut  up  in  the  same  ward 
with  us.  O  !  the  sweet  presence  and  power 
of  the  Lord  our  God  !  how  precious  to  be 
enjoyed  in  prisons,  and  dungeons,  and  strait 
confinements ! 

Now,  being  at  liberty,  George  appears  to 
have  returned  to  his  own  habitation,  where, 
however,  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  re- 
main in  peace.  Either  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  year,  or  the  commencement  of  1657,  he 
was  committed  to  prison  in  his  own  county, 
where  he  was  confined  for  five  months.  Many 
of  the  ministers  amongst  our  early  Friends, 
after  the  priests  at  the  steeple  houses  had 
ended  their  sermons,  were  concerned  to  pub- 
lish the  doctrine  of  the  light  of  Christ,  and 
the  necessity  of  obedience  thereunto,  to  those 
there  convened.  They  thus  publicly  testified 
against  superstition  and  will-worship,  and 
spared  not  to  caution  men  to  beware  of  being 
seduced  by  false  teachers.  Their  plain  and 
Christian  testimony  being  effectual  to  the 
conversion  of  many,  gave  great  offence  to 
those  who  hated  reformation.  The  priests 
particularly  were  incensed,  and  excited  the 
magistrates  to  suppress  such  doctrine,  by  the 
imprisonment  of  its  advocates.  It  was  for 
thus  preaching  the  freeness  of  the  gospel,  and 
fulfilling  the  ministry  committed  to  his  trust, 
that  G.  R.  was  imprisoned.  That  the  prin- 
cipal opposition  of  the  priest  at  Halsted  sprung 
from  his  dislike  of  the  gospel  truths  dissemi- 
nated, and  not  from  any  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  as  he  might  pretend,  was  proven 
by  the  fact  that  one  Friend  who  had  a  message 
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or  exhortation  to  the  people,  was  not  willing 
to  give  ollonce  by  delivering  it  in  the  congre- 
gation, was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  com- 
mitting it  to  writing  and  leaving  it  at  the 
steeple  liouse  door. 

,To  be  continued.) 

For  '•  The  Friend." 
DEBORAH  LOGAX. 

Died,  at  Stenton,  near  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  2d  of  2d  month,  1839,  Deb- 
orah Logan,  relict  of  the  late  Doctor  George 
Logan,  in  the  "Sth  year  of  her  age. 

The  pen  of  friendship  is  rarely  called  upon 
to  record  the  departure  of  so  much  excellence 
as  this  extraordinary  woman  united  in  her 
character.  Born  a  member  of  the  religious 
society  of  Friends,  and  cherishing  its  princi- 
ples from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  her  life 
was  marked  by  the  e.xercise  of  the  virtues  to 
which  they  lead  ;  and  in  her  frequent  inter- 
course with  persons  of  every  religious  pro- 
fession, she  always  maintained  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  a  Friend. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  more  than  usual 
mental  powers,  she  used  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  her  family  and  her  country;  her 
society  was  sought  by  the  old  for  the  infor- 
mation she  could  impart,  and  by  the  young 
for  her  cheerfulness  and  suavity:  the  kindness 
of  her  welcome  was  conspicuous  to  all  who 
approached  her,  and  attested  the  interest 
which  she  felt  in  the  whole  human  race. 

The  eventful  period  of  her  early  life  found 
her  associated  in  the  circle  of  those,  whose 
lives,  from  patriotic  and  virtuous  motives, 
were  devoted  to  the  public  good  ;  and  by 
these  she  was  highly  esteemed.  Her  conver- 
sation was  replete  with  anecdotes  of  the  most 
eminent  amongst  them,  whose  names  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  not  only  as  the 
great  but  as  the  good.  She  employed  her- 
self for  a  number  of  years  in  researches  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  she  is  understood  especially  to  have  com- 
piled from  the  papers  of  her  husband's  ances- 
tor, James  Logan,  the  confidential  friend  and 
.secretary  of  William  Penn,  a  curious  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  views  of 
that  great  man  and  his  colleagues,  regarding 
the  settlement  of  his  infant  colony,  its  advan- 
tages, and  the  prospect  it  held  out  for  the  fu- 
ture exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience.  In  this 
compilation  will  be  found  the  correspondence 
of  William  Penn,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
together  with  letters  from  his  wife,  who  took 
charge  of  the  interests  of  her  husband  during 
his  protracted  sickness,  and  ordered  the  affairs 
of  the  government  with  such  soundness  of 
judgment  and  clearness  of  view,  as  indicated 
a  high  grade  of  mental  endowments. 

In  speaking  of  the  recent  departure  of  a 
friend,  so  extensively  known  and  esteemed  as 
Deborah  Logan,  the  writer  desires  not  to  in- 
dulge in  much  remark.  Yet  in  justice  to  her 
well  regulated  mind,  it  may  also  be  observed, 
she  was  such  a  rigid  economist  of  time,  as  to 
accustom  herself  to  rise  often  before  the  dawn, 
that  her  domestic  duties  might  not  be  infrintr- 
ed  upon  by  her  literary  pursuits.  Much  of 
the  voluminous  correspondence  alluded  to,  was 


copied  during  those  early  hours  too  frequently 
given  to  repose  ;  thus  she  lived  as  one  account- 
able for  the  talent  lent;  and  when  the  insidious 
approaches  of  disease  convinced  her  that  the 
undeniable  messenger  was  near,  she  died  in 
that  holy  confidence  which  can  alone  sustain 
the  mind  at  that  solemn  period. 


WORSHIP. 

We  look  upon  divine  worship  to  be  the 
most  solemn  act  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  being  engaged  in  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  high  and  inconceivable  majesty  of  Al- 
mighty God,  think  it  our  dirty^o  approach 
him  with  the  greatest  reverence.  Every 
thinking  person  who  is  in  any  degree  sensi- 
ble of  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  must  esteem 
it  an  awful  thing,  to  present  himself  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  infinite,  omnipresent, 
eternal  Being.  Under  a  sense  of  this,  the 
wise  man  adviseth,  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou 
goest  to  the  house  of  God,  (or  enters  upon 
worship,)  and  be  more  ready  to  hear,  than  to 
give  the  sacrifice  of  fools  ;  for  they  consider 
not  that  they  do  evil.  Be  not  rash  with  thy 
mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter 
any  thing  before  God  ;  for  God  is  in  heaven 
and  thou  upon  earth,  therefore  let  thy  words 
be  few."  He  well  knew,  as  he  expresses  it, 
that  both  "  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  and 
the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord." 
This  accords  with  what  our  Saviour  saith, 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  We, 
therefore,  cannot  perform  divine  worship  ac- 
ceptably but  by  his  assistance.  This  must  be 
received  inspirit;  for  saith  the  apostle,  "The 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought."  This  being  as  certainly  our  case,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  be- 
lievers, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  wait  for 
that  Spirit  which  is  requisite  to  help  our  in- 
firmities, in  order  to  pray  as  we  ought.  No 
forms  of  devotion  of  men's  invention,  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Spirit.  The  same  apos- 
tle further  saith,  "  Through  him  we  both  have 
an  access,  by  one  spirit^  unto  the  Father." 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  both  our  help  and  ac- 
cess is  through  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
renewal  of  which  is  at  his  pleasure,  and  not 
ours,  we  must  necessarily  wait  for  it.  This 
waiting  must  be  in  stillness  of  mind  from  the 
common  course  of  our  own  thoughts,  from  all 
wandering  imaginations,  and  afso  in  silence 
from  the  expression  of  words ;  for  the  utter- 
ance of  words  is  not  waiting,  but  acting. 
Words  are  requisite  to  convey  the  sense  of 
one  person  to  another,  but  not  to  that  Omnis- 
cient Being  who  is  an  universal  spirit,  and 
every  where  almighty,  who  therefore  stands 
not  in  need,  either  of  the  use  of  corporeal 
organs,  instruments,  or  the  sound  of  words,  to 
communicate  with  the  spirit  of  man.  If,  in 
order  to  worship,  the  mind  do  not  settle  into 
stillness,  the  passions  will  be  at  work,  and  may 
agitate  it  into  enthusiastic  heats,  and  vague 
imaginations.  But  in  true  stillness,  and  sin- 
gleness of  soul  towards  God,  they  are  silenced 
and  subjected.  The  still  small  voice  of  the 
Inspirer  of  all  good  then  comes  to  bo  heard, 
and  the  mind  being  closely  engaged  in  atten- 


tion thereunto,  and  answering  it  in  faith  and 
humble  submission,  feels  divine  life  and  love 
spring  up,  and  receives  ability  therein,  truly 
to  worship  the  great  Author  of  its  existence, 
and  Heavenly  Supplier  of  its  wants,  with  a 
devotion  no  forms  can  reach.  This  worship 
is  not  entered  upon  by  totally  laying  aside  our 
faculties,  and  falling  into  a  senseless  stupor,  as 
superficial  observers  have  imagined,  but  by  a 
real  introversion  of  mind,  and  an  attention 
fixed  singly  upon  the  alone  Object  of  all 
adoration,  in  patient,  yet  fervent  desire  after 
Him.  Thus,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
experienced  Psalmist  advises,  "  Be  silent  to 
the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him;"  and 
respecting  his  own  practice,  he  saith,  "  Truly 
my  soul  is  silent  upon  God^''  adding  this 
cogent  reason,  "  from  him  cometh  my  salva- 
tion." Verse  5,  he  applies  the  exhortation 
to  himself,  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  vpon 
God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 
Great  encouragement  he  had  thus  to  wait,  as 
appears  Psal.  xl.  where  he  saith,  "  I  waited 
patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought  me  up 
also  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay, 
and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established 
my  goings,  and  he  hath  put  a  new  song  into 
my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God."  This 
was  no  new  song  in  itself,  but  being  sensibly 
renewed  to  him  in  his  acceptable  waiting,  he, 
with  sufficient  propriety,  styles  it  so.  To 
the  same  practical  and  profitable  doctrine, 
Jeremiah  bears  testimony.  "  It  is  good  that 
a  man  should  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for 
the  salvation"  or  saving  help  "  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in 
his  youth.  He  sitteth  alone,  and  keepeth  si- 
lence, because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him." — 
From  Brief  Selections  from  the  wintings  of 
Friends. 

THE  TALKING  CANARY  BIRD. 
A  canary  bird  that  speaks  as  distinctly  as 
any  parrot,  magpie,  or  starling,  that  ever 
mimicked  human  utterance,  is  a  legitimate 
object  for  popular  curiosity ;  and  such  a  mar- 
vel is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Cosmorama  rooms 
in  Regent  street.  The  loquacious  canary  ar- 
ticulates with  singular  neatness  and  fluency, 
and  with  as  much  ease  and  volubility  as  he 
warbles, — though  his  vocabulary  is  very- 
limited,  of  course.  In  the  midst  of  a  snatch 
of  a  song,  you  hear  him  pronounce  the  words, 
"  Sweet  pretty  little  Dicky" — "  Pretty  queen"' 
— "  Dicky  dear,"  and  other  fond  appellations 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  mistress :  he  also 
makes  a  chirping  imitation  of  a  bell  ringing, 
and  calls  "  Mary."  He  really  seems  to  take 
delight  in  exercising  his  powers  of  mimicry; 
he  requires  little  encouragement,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers  rather  excites  his  loquacitv 
than  otherwise :  during  our  short  visit  the 
feathered  darling  was  very  lavish  of  his  ac- 
complishments both  of  song  and  speech.  His 
note  is  full  and  loud,  and  the  vocal  sounds  are 
guttural.  The  only  peculiarity  we  noticed  in 
the  little  creature,  except  that  he  appeared 
remarkably  lively,  and  in  a  manner  intelli- 
gent, was  a  fulness  at  the  throat,  where  the 
feathers  are  very  much  ruffled  by  constant 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
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The  talking  propensity  is  said  to  have  been 
developed  spontaneously  at  six  months  old, 
and  matured  by  voluntary  practice  with  only 
the  incitement  of  frequent  repetition  of  the 
sounds.  The  bird  is  now  three  years  old, 
was  taken  early  from  the  nest  and  reared  by 
hand  :  and  from  the  first  he  was  made  a  pet 
of,  and  allowed  the  range  of  a  drawing  room, 
being  only  caged  at  night.  His  food  is  the 
same  as  that  which  his  fellows  in  captivity 
generally  eat,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  his  bath. 
It  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  certainly, — 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  entertaining 
to  all. 


From  the  Pliilanthropist. 
"  Remember  now  thy  Creator,  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh  whe:>.  tliou  shall  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them." — Ecclesiastes,  xii.  1. 

Oh,  when  the  morn  is  brightest. 
And  thy  young  heart  is  lightest; 
When  sunny  hours  are  fleetest, 
And  flowers  are  blooming  sweetest. 
Give  them  to  God. 

While  hope's  soft  light  is  beaming. 
Of  gilded  prospects  dreaming  ; 
While  life's  fair  morn  is  blushing. 
And  sweet  affections  gushing, 

Give  them  to  God. 

This,  every  joy  will  heighten. 
And  darkest  scenes  will  brighten  ; 
Will  sweeten  every  pleasure. 
And  prove  thy  richest  treasure — 

The  love  of  God. 
Then,  when  earth's  scenes  are  closing. 
The  soul,  on  Christ  reposing. 
Shall  rise  a  glorious  spirit. 
And  endless  life  inherit. 

And  dwell  with  God. 

S.  K. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  20,  1839. 

In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  science  of 
good  household  management,  which  if  it 
consisted  merely  in  keeping  the  house  re- 
pectable  in  its  physical  character,  might  be 
left  to  the  effectual  working  out  of  hired 
hands  ;  but,  happily  for  the  women  of  England, 
there  is  a  philosophy  in  this  science,  by 
which  all  their  highest  and  best  feelings  are 
called  into  exercise.  Not  only  must  the 
house  be  neat  and  clean,  but  it  must  be  so 
ordered  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all,  as  far  as 
may  be,  without  annoyance  or  offence  to  any. 
Not  only  must  a  constant  system  of  activity 
be  established,  but  peace  must  be  preserved, 
or  happiness  will  be  destroyed.  Not  only 
must  elegance  be  called  in,  to  adorn  and 
beautify  the  whole,  hut  strict  integrity  must 
be  maintained  by  the  minutest  calculation  as 
to  lawful  means,  and  self,  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, must  be  made  the  yielding  point  in 
every  disputed  case.  Not  only  must  an  ap- 
pearance of  outward  order  and  comfort  be 
kept  up,  but  around  every  domestic  scene 
there  must  be  a  strong  wall  of  confidence, 
which  no  internal  suspicion  can  undermine, 
no  external  enemy  break  through. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  sex  with  percep- 
tions so  lively  and  acute,  that  where  benevo- 
lence is  the  impulse,  and  principle  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  they  act,  experience  will 


soon  teach  them  by  what  means  they  may 
best  acccomplish  the  end  they  have  in  view. 

They  will  soon  learn,  by  experience,  that 
selfishness  produces  selfishness,  that  indolence 
increases  with  every  hour  of  indulgence,  that 
what  is  left  undone  because  it  is  difiicult  to- 
day, will  be  doubly  difliicult  to-morrow  that 
kindness  and  compassion,  to  answer  any 
desirable  end,  must  one  be  practical,  the 
other  delicate,  in  its  nature  ;  that  affection 
must  be  kept  alive  by  ministering  to  its  ne- 
cessities ;  and,  above  all,  that  religion  must 
be  recommended  by  consistency  of  character 
and  conduct. — Sarah  Ellis,  late  Stidcney. 

The  Journal  de  la  Haye  relates,  as  a  re- 
markable phenomenon,  that  during  the  storm 
on  the  8th  January,  in  which  the  tower  of  the 
church  at  Hasselt  was  struck  by  lightning, 
the  farmers  and  labourers  who  were  on  the 
dyke  between  Zwolle  and  Hasselt,  perceived 
for  several  moments  before  the  discharge  of 
the  electric  fluid,  that  their  own  clothes,  with 
all  the  trees,  ships,  masts,  and  other  objects 
around  them,  were  covered  with  electrical 
fire,  which  disappeared  on  the  instant  the 
tower  was  struck. 

Extraordinary  Sheet  of  Paper, — -There  was 
sent  from  the  paper  manufactory  belonging  to 
Messrs  A.  Cowan  &  Sons,  at  Collinton,  last 
week,  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  weighing  553 
pounds  and  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length  ;  the  breadth  was  only  fifty  inches. 
Were  a  ream  of  paper  composed  of  similar 
sheets  made,  it  would  weigh  266,500  pounds, 
or  upwards  of  123  tons. — Edinburgh  Paper. 
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We  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  load 
our  columns  with  the  multitudinous  reports 
of  war  and  rumour  of  war,  of  lawless  invasion 
on  the  one  part,  and  vindictive  retaliation  on 
the  other,  which  for  months  past  have  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  excitement  through- 
out the  country ;  whether  as  respects  the 
feuds  on  the  border  line  between  us  and 
Canada,  or  more  recently  between  the  state 
of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Our  hope  and  expectation  have 
uniformly  been,  that,  however  threatening 
the  aspect  of  things  might  seem,  both  our 
own  government  and  that  of  England  would 
be  more  considerate — more  truly  wise  than 
to  engage  in  open  warfare.  In  regard  to 
Canada,  indications  of  amicable  disposition 
in  both  governments  have  for  some  time 
been  apparent,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  by  late 
accounts  that  General  Winfield  Scott,  the 
authorised  agent  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  Sir 
John  Harvey,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  to  bring  about  such  a  temporary 
arrangement  between  him  and  the  governor 
of  Maine  as  for  the  present  appears  to  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  and  the  points  of 
difference  will  renewedly  become  matter  of 
direct  negotiation  between  this  government 
and  England.  — 


Strange  indeed  it  is  that  in  this  day  of 
boasted  light  and  knowledge,  the  abominable 
system  of  American  slavery  should  be  at- 
tempted to  be  palliated  and  justified  on  Scrip- 
tural grounds ;  and  by  men  too  laying  claim 
to  superior  refinement,  of  high  standing  in 
the  community,  and  even  by  teachers  of  reli- 
gion. It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
thing  in  itself  is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation, 
so  utterly  repugnant  is  that  system  in  root 
and  nature,  and  in  all  its  tendencies  and  ac- 
companiments to  the  benign  character  and 
holy  requirements  of  the  glorious  gospel 
scheme.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been  induced 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  communication  un- 
der the  signature  of  Aristides,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser ; 
and  an  answer  to  the  same  by  E.  L.  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman.  The  first  is  a 
temperate  and  condensed  exhibition  of  the 
Scripture  argument  in  support  of  slavery, 
with  the  full  advantage  of  all  the  force  and 
clearness  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The 
answer  of  E.  L.  is  a  plain,  lucid,  and  trium- 
phant exposure  of  the  fallacy,  not  only  of  the 
defence  by  Aristides,  but  of  all  that  has  been, 
or  can  be  said  in  support  of  slavery  on  Scrip- 
ture principles.  The  signature  of  E.  L.  our 
readers,  at  least  many  of  them,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  recognize  as  that  of  an  old  friend 
whose  essays  have  often  enriched  the  pages 
of  this  journal. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  third  day,  the  16th  instant,  at  half  past 
seven  o'clock,  in  the  committee  room.  Mul- 
berry street.  John  Carter,  Clerk. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Institute 
for  Coloured  Youth,"  will  be  held  at  the 
committee  room.  Mulberry  street  meeting 
house,  on  the  evening  of  fourth  day,  the  17th 
instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Samuel  Mason,  Jk.  Sec'ry. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  com- 
mence on  5th  day,  4th  mo.  4th,  and  terminate 
on  3d  day,  the  9th.  Parents  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  Institution  are  invited  to  attend. 
Copies  of  the  order  of  examination  may  be 
had  at  this  office. 

3d  mo.  29, 1839. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — John 
G.  Hoskins,  No.  60,  Lawrence  street;  John 
Richardson,  No.  76,  North  Tenth  street; 
Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  No.  332,  Arch  street. 

Superintendents.  —  John  C.  and  Laetitia 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore 

WANTED  an  apprentice  to  the  Druj 
Business.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  "  Th( 
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CRUELTY   TO  ANIMALS. 

The  righteous  man  reganlelli  Ihe  life  of  his  beast. 

Proverbs. 

Government  of  every  kind,  when  rightly 
administered,  promotes  the  happiness  of  its 
subjects.  When  man  was  placed  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  government  of  his  Creator, 
that  subjection  was  not  destructive  of  his 
happiness,  but  the  means  of  promoting  and 
securing  it.  And  unwilling  as  the  proud 
and  rebellious  heart  of  man  usually  is  to 
submit  to  the  divine  law,  experience,  when 
fairly  tried,  never  fails  to  prove  that  such 
submission  leads  to  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, as  far  as  our  condition  here  is  suscepti- 
ble of  it. 

It  is  laid  down,  by  high  political  authority, 
that  the  legitimate  object  of  government 
among  men  is  the  security  and  happiness  of 
the  people  governed  ;  and  that  whenever  a 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  the  people  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
alter  or  amend  it. 

In  the  relation  between  parents  and  child- 
ren, the  authority  of  the  former  results  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  from  their  duties.  Being  re- 
quired, by  every  principle  of  rectitude,  to 
provide  for  and  protect  their  offspring  during 
the  period  of  infantile  helplessness  and  imbe- 
cility, parents  must,  of  necessity,  possess  suf- 
ficient authority  over  their  children  to  render 
that  protection  available.  It  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  child,  rather  than  the  parent,  that 
this  authority  is  conferred.  Accordingly,  upon 
arriving  at  maturity,  this  authority,  except  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  reverence  or  respect, 
disappears.  Government,  whether  domestic 
or  political,  if  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the 
governing  party,  without  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  happiness  of  the  governed,  becomes 
a  usurpation,  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
authority. 

There  has  been  more  ingenuity  than  wis- 
dom employed  in  discussing  the  question, 
whether  the  inferior  races  were  made  for  the 
use  of  man.  Whatever  the  design  of  their 
creation  may  have  been,  the  sacred  records 


plainly  testify  that  man  was  endowed  with 
authority  over  them.  Even  if  those  records 
had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  a  sober  and 
rational  examination  into  the  capacities  of 
the  human  race,  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  part  of  animated  nature,  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  man  was  designed  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  all  the  inferior  races. 
Their  capacities  are  evidently  adapted  to  a 
subordinate  condition.  And  it  is  important 
that  we  should  remember  from  what  source 
our  authority  is  derived.  Whether  we  deduce 
our  right  of  dominion  over  the  various  tribes 
of  animals,  directly  from  the  sacred  records, 
or  indirectly  from  a  comparison  of  their  ca- 
pacities and  powers  with  those  which  we 
possess,  the  origin  is  essentially  the  same. 
Man  did  not  create  his  own  capacities.  The 
powers  of  mind,  by  means  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  establish  our  dominion  over  the 
inferior  races,  are  divinely  conferred.  Now 
it  is  inconsistent  with  every  rational  idea 
which  we  can  form  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator,  to  suppose  his  benevolence  confined 
to  one  order  of  the  creatures  which  he  has 
made.  Reason  and  revelation  concur  in  the 
sentiment  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye  of 
compassion,  every  part  of  creation  endued 
with  life  and  sensibility.  We  may  therefore 
rationally  conclude  that  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  when  he  subjected  the  animal  crea- 
tion to  the  dominion  of  man,  was  to  render 
that  dominion  conducive  to  their  happiness. 
We  may  indeed  readily  perceive  that,  much 
as  the  order  of  things  is  perverted  by  the 
vices  and  errors  of  man,  the  domestic  ani- 
mals in  general  are  maintained  in  a  state  of 
greater  security,  and  in  possession  of  a  larger 
share  of  the  happiness  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  enjoying,  than  they  could  be  if  left  to 
roam  at  liberty  in  the  forest.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that,  in  most  instances,  this 
security  and  happiness  are  rather  incidental 
consequences  of  attention  to  our  own  interest, 
than  the  result  of  benevolent  design  on  our 
part. 

It  was  a  just  observation  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,  that  he  that  ruleth  over 
men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  if  we  rightly  consider  the  origin  and  de- 
sign of  our  dominion  over  the  lower  orders  of 
nature,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  that  case.  The  govern- 
ment of  men  or  animals  ought  to  be  exercised 
with  a  pious  regard  to  the  benevolent  design 
of  the  giver.  When  this  is  done,  the  dominion 
of  man  over  the  subordinate  tribes  becomes 
an  image  of  the  divine  government,  and  ope- 
rates to  a  similar  end ;  the  happiness  of  its 
subjects.  If  this  was  not  the  great  object  of 
the  Creator  in  conferring  on  man  his  dominion 
over  every  other  part  of  this  nether  world,  it 


was  unquestionably  included  in  the  design ; 
and,  of  course,  the  exercise  of  that  dominion, 
without  a  due  regard  to  this  important  pur- 
pose, is  an  abuse  of  power  which  must  be 
offensive  in  the  divine  sight. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  circumstance  that  those 
animals  which  are  most  intimately  associated 
with  man  in  the  performance  of  his  labours, 
are  often  subjected  to  the  greatest  abuse. 
The  herds  that  supply  our  tables,  and  the 
flocks  that  furnish  our  attire,  are  seldom  the 
objects  of  very  great  abuse,  while  the  patient 
ox,  and  the  horse,  the  great  companion  of  our 
toils  and  pleasures,  often  groan  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  driver.  Though  the  pampered 
steed,  maintained  more  for  pleasure  than  for 
use,  appears  to  share  with  his  lord  the  plea- 
sure and  the  pride  of  a  luxurious  life,  yet 
even  he  is  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  usage 
irreconcilable  with  the  purpose  of  man's  do- 
minion. It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  greater 
perversion  of  this  dominion  than  that  to 
which  the  sportsman's  horse  is  systematically 
doomed.  With  unsuspecting  innocence 
He  takes  his  murderer  on  his  back,  and,  pushed  all  day, 
With  bleeding  sides,  and  flanks  that  heave  for  life, 
At  the  far  distant  goal  arrives,  and  dies. 

It  is  observable  that  the  employments 
which  are  farthest  removed  from  the  proper 
object  of  our  own  existence  are  generally 
most  oppressive  to  the  labouring  animals. 
Thus  the  operations  of  war  are  preeminently 
destructive  to  the  happiness  of  that  most  use- 
ful quadruped,  the  horse.  Next  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  warrior,  the  sports  of  the  chase 
and  the  turf  probably  entail  the  most  intense 
abuse  upon  the  same  noble  animal.  Abuses, 
however,  of  greater  extent,  though  of  less 
intensity,  are  practised  in  the  prosecution  of 
business,  to  which,  if  properly  conducted,  no 
moral  objections  can  be  made.  Every  person 
who  has  travelled  much  in  the  public  con- 
veyances, on  roads  where  considerable  com- 
petition prevailed,  must  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe  the  inordinate  haste,  and  conse- 
quent oppression  of  the  animal  creation,  with 
which  this  business  is  often  conducted.  Tlie 
simple  fact  that  the  most  active  horses  are 
usually  selected  for  this  employment,  and 
that  a  few  years'  service  is  all  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  true  principle  of  government  over  the 
animal  race  is  greatly  violated  in  this  case. 
The  pious  John  Woolman,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  bore  his  testimony  against  this 
species  of  abuse.  Rapid  travelling  by  stage 
was  not  much  practised  at  that  time  in  this 
country.  But  in  England  the  abuse  was  very 
prevalent;  and  he  was  not  free  to  use  that 
mode  of  conveyance  himself,  or  to  encourage 
the  transportation  of  letters  by  mail  at  least 
upon  ordinary  occasions.    It  is  devoutly  to 
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be  hoped  that  the  introiluction  ot'  locomotive 
power,  as  a  substitute  for  animal  force,  may 
liiminisli  if  not  entirely  remove  this  crying 
evil  of  our  day. 

But  there  are  other  occupations,  in  which 
we  often  observe  the  horse  subjected  to  abuse 
which  is  caused  by  nothing  else  than  the 
ignorance  or  inhumanity  of  the  driver.  The 
labours  in  which  the  services  of  the  horse 
are  principally  required,  are  usually  consign- 
ed, at  least  in  our  large  cities,  to  men  whose 
minds  have  received  but  little  cultivation. 
Power,  without  direct  and  obvious  responsi- 
bility, is  too  apt  to  be  abused,  even  by  per- 
sons of  refined  intellects;  and  the  danger  is 
nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  moral  and 
religious  refinement  of  the  possessor.  Hence 
we  may  easily  explain  the  cause  of  the  abuse 
to  which  the  patient  laborious  horse  is  fre- 
quently subjected.  For  every  evil  of  society 
there  is  unquestionably  an  adequate  remedy. 
The  reason  why  it  is  not  more  frequently 
applied  is  that  we  are  generally  too  careless 
to  search  for  it,  or  too  indolent  to  apply  it. 
One  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  is  for  persons  of  property  and 
intelligence  to  exert  their  influence  and  power 
in  the  protection  of  the  animal  race ;  and  to 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  intrust  the 
management  of  animals  to  men  whose  habits 
and  passions  are  likely  to  lead  to  abuse.  A 
second  remedy  would  be  the  extension  of  a 
better  education,  particularly  in  relation  to 
religion  and  morals,  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community.  Such  an  education  would 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the 
condition  of  our  own  race,  and  securing 
the  noble  quadruped,  which  contributes  so 
largely  to  our  support  and  convenience,  from 
the  abuse  of  ignorance  and  brutality. 

  LWS. 

From  tlie  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

Remarks  on  Aristides'  Defence  of  Slaverr/. 

NO.  I. 

(Continued  from  page  2]0.) 

I  then  boldly  assert,  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  ser- 
vants born  in  Abraham's  house,  or  bought 
with  his  money,  were  slaves  according  to  the 
modern  definition  of  the  term.  The  nature 
of  their  service  in  general  is  not  explained; 
neither  do  we  know  any  thing  of  its  duration. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  to  this  country, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  came  under  the 
character  of  servants.  They  were  generally 
too  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  own 
transportation ;  and  agreed  to  serve  for  a 
limited  time  to  repay  that  expense.  A  man 
with  sufficient  capital  would  make  the  ne- 
cessary advance,  and  then  sell  the  persons 
transported  as  servants  to  farmers  or  others 
who  required  their  services.  But  here  was 
no  slavery.  The  stipulated  service  being 
performed,  the  servants  became  free,  and 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  servants  bought 
with  Abraham's  money,  may,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  have  been  bought  from  the  pagan 
nations  among  whom  he  sojourned,  to  redeem 
them  from  perpetual  slavery.    Instances  are 


not  unknown  among  us,  of  humane  men  pur- 
chasing negroes,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rescuing  them  from  slavery.  In  some  cases 
these  purchased  slaves  were  retained  for  a 
time  as  servants ;  in  others  they  were  made 
instantly  free.  If  when  their  freedom  was 
obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  they  engaged 
as  hirelings  in  the  service  of  their  purchasers, 
they  might,  very  consistently  with  the  brevity 
of  Scripture  phraseology,  be  termed  servants 
bought  with  the  money  of  their  employer.  If 
indeed  the  services  were  all  procured  by  the 
payment  of  stipulated  wages,  there  would  still 
be  no  absurdity  in  the  declaration,  that  the 
servants  were  hovghl  or  procured  with  Abra- 
ham's money.  Did  Aristides  ever  read  of 
members  of  parliament  being  bought  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  with  the  nation's  mo- 
ney 1  Did  the  members  thus  bought  become 
hereditary  slaves  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term?  The  expression  may  certainly  be  ap- 
plied to  persons  purchased  for  an  innocent, 
as  well  as  for  a  corrupt  purpose. 

I  do  not  presume  to  define  the  exact  nature 
of  the  servitude  to  which  Abraham's  domes- 
tics were  subjected.  We  have  indeed  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  patriarchal  authority 
was  ample,  but  we  have  nothing  to  prove  that 
the  servants  were  under  greater  subjection 
than  the  sons.  The  supposition  that  the 
servitude  of  that  day  bore  any  considerable 
analogy  to  the  slavery  of  ours  is  altogether 
gratuitous,  and,  consequently,  when  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  an  argument  in  defence  of 
southern  slavery,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  begging  the  question.  All  the  opponent 
of  slavery  has  to  do,  is,  to  deny  the  applica- 
tion of  Abraham's  case  to  the  slavery  of  our 
day,  and  put  its  advocate  upon  the  proof.  We 
are  not  bound  to  prove  it  different.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  rests  upon  the  advocate,  not  on 
the  opponent. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  this  negative  de- 
fence; the  context  of  the  patriarchal  history 
shows  that  the  service  was  voluntary,  not  con- 
strained. It  is  true  we  have  no  information 
respecting  the  servitude  of  a  number  of  Abra- 
ham's domestics,  unless  we  suppose  the  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  whom  he  armed  and 
led  in  pursuit  of  Chederlaomer  and  his  con- 
federates, to  constitute  the  mass  of  his  ser- 
vants. The  service  of  these  at  least  must 
have  been  voluntary,  or  he  could  not  have 
ventured  to  arm  them.  If  the  slaves  of  the 
south  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and 
furnished  with  them  as  Abraham's  attendants 
were,  we  might  safely  inscribe  mene  mene, 
upon  the  system,  and  would  not  require  a 
Daniel  to  explain  the  inscription.  It  is  need- 
less to  go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
services  of  Eliazer,  the  servant  sent  to  nego- 
ciate  a  marriage  for  Isaac,  were  voluntary. 
He  was  evidently  second  in  authority  only  to 
Abraham  himself,  yet  he  called  Abraham  his 
master,  announcing  himself  as  Abraham's 
servant.  He  even  applied  the  same  term  to 
Isaac.  Judging,  then,  from  the  only  servant 
of  whose  condition  we  have  any  particular 
account,  we  are  authorized  to  consider  their 
services  as  voluntary. 

We  are  also  clearly  informed  that  these 
domestics  were  not  regarded  as  chattels  per- 


sonal, but  as  persons,  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  partakers  of  the  same  religious 
rights  as  their  master.  There  was  one  law 
for  Abraham  and  his  house.  A  station  in 
such  a  family,  was  unquestionably  a  privilege, 
to  which  the  slavery  of  our  day  in  its  mildest 
form  bears  a  striking  contrast.  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  servants  born  in 
his  house ;  for  those  who  were  once  intro- 
duced would  not  be  likely  to  leave  him  unless 
expelled.  And  there  was  ample  time  during 
the  hundred  years  included  in  the  history  of 
Abraham's  life  for  two  or  three  generations 
of  servants  to  arise  in  his  family,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  supposition  that  they  were  held 
in  hereditary  slavery. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  re- 
lative to  servitude,  some  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  among  the  learned.  One  point,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  the  Hebrew  was  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  beyond  the  seventh  year.  See 
Exodus  xxi.  2.  Deut.  xv.  12,  13.  In  case 
the  servant  refused  his  freedom  his  ear  was 
to  be  bored  and  he  became  a  servant  for  eoer; 
yet  the  Jewish  writers  agree  that  his  servi- 
tude ceased  in  the  year  of  jubilee.*  Those 
heathen  servants  who  became  proselytes  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  conformed  to  their 
rites,  are  admitted  to  have  been  considered  as 
Hebrews,  and  entitled  to  all  their  privileges. 
If  our  brethren  of  the  south  will  modify  their 
slave-codes  with  a  similar  provision,  it  is  not 
likely  that  their  system  will  outlive  the  pre- 
sent century.  No  doubt  many  of  the  friends 
of  negro  emancipation  would,  upon  that  con- 
dition, agree  to  wait  patiently  for  its  silent 
and  peaceful  accomplishment. 

The  passage  which  seems  to  give  authority 
to  hold  the  heathen  in  perpetual  bondage  is 
the  following.  "  Both  thy  bond  men  and  thy 
bond  maids  which  thou  shalt  have  shall  be  of 
the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you,  of  them 
shall  ye  hvy  bond  men  and  bond  maids.  More- 
over of  the  children  of  the  strangers,  that  so- 
journ among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  and  of 
their  families,  that  are  with  you,  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take 
them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children 
after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession, 
they  shall  be  your  bond  men  for  ever."  Le- 
viticus XXV.  44 — 46.  On  this  passage  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  is  thrown  in  among  the 
prohibitions;  and  the  authority  here  given  is 
permissive  not  imperative.  They  were  per- 
mitted, not  commanded,  to  buy  bond  men  from 
the  heathen  who  resided  near  or  among  them. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  limit  the  permis- 
sion to  the  express  terms  of  the  grant.  They 
might  buy  bond  men  of  the  heathen,  and  hold 
the  bond  men  so  bought.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  original  purchaser  the  purchased  heathen 
servant  was  allowed  to  descend  to  the  heirs, 
or  at  least  to  the  children  of  the  formei 
owner.  This,  according  to  the  Jewish  doc^ 
tors,  was  peculiar  to  heathen  servants,  foi 
the  Hebrew  servant,  upon  the  death  of  th( 
master,  could  descend  to  none  but  his  sons 
daughters  being  excluded  from  such  inherit 
ance.  Still  nothing  appears  to  authorise  the 
supposition  that  the  servitude  was  hereditary 

*  Josephus  Ant.  Book  IV,  chap.  8,  sect.  28. 
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The  purchased  servant  was  to  be  a  possession 
to  the  children  of  the  purchaser,  but  we  are 
not  told  that  his  children  should  also  be  ser- 
vants. Neither  is  it  necessarily  implied.  The 
expression,  they  shall  bo  your  bond  men  for 
ever,  may  be 'supposoil  to  imply  iIkU  this 
servitude  was  to  be  hcroilitary.  But  it  may 
also  imply  that  the  practice  of  buying  and 
holding  such  bond  men  shouKi  bo  perpetual, 
or  continue  as  long  a?  tlio  Jewish  law  re- 
mained in  force.  That  the  servitude  was  not 
designed  to  be  perpetual,  even  in  the  person 
of  the  purchased  bondman,  appears  iVom  an- 
other part  of  the  .Mosaic  law — "  Ye  shall 
hallow  the  tiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  to  <j//  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man 
to  his  family."'  Leviticus  xxv.  10.  Certain 
limitations  are  afterwards  made  in  relation  to 
property.  A  house  sold  within  a  walled  city, 
and  not' redeemed  within  a  year,  was  perma- 
nently alienated.  But  the  restriction  is  clear 
and  express.  "  It  shall  be  established  for 
ever  to  him  that  bought  it,  throughout  your 
generations ;  it  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubilee." 
But  with  regard  to  the  liberty  proclaimed  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  no  restriction,  limitation, 
or  exception  appears  in  the  text. 

I  am  aware  that  highly  respectable  au- 
thority may  be  found  for  the  opinion,  thai 
the  liberty  proclaimed  on  the  fiftieth  year, 
applied  only  to  the  Hebrew,  and  not  to  the 
heathen  whom  they  had  bought.  But  as  the 
expression,  ye  shall  proclaim  liberty  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  is  general  in  its  terms,  and 
Moses  was  particularly  careful  to  guard  his 
people  from  oppressing  the  stranger,  and  fre- 
quently reminded  them  of  their  own  Egyptian 
bondage,  as  a  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of 
those  who  should  fall  under  their  authority, 
it  appears  most  consistent  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  construe  this  in- 
junction in  favour  of  universal  emancipation. 

If,  however,  it  should  appear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  a  peculiar  nation,  to  whom  the 
divine  oracles  were  intrusted,  and  among 
whom  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  re- 
tained at  a  time  when  all  the  surrounding 
nations  were  involved  in  the  darkest  idolatry, 
were  permitted  to  hold  the  outcasts  of  the 
heathen  nations,  who  might  be  sold  for  their 
crimes  or  to  relieve  the  v/ants  of  their  fami- 
lies, in  perpetual  and  hereditary  bondage  un- 
der the  mild  and  humanizing  limitations,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  precepts  of  Moses,  this 
would  no  more  justify  us  in  holding  the  de- 
scendants of  the  African  race  in  slavery,  than 
the  command  to  exterminate  the  people  of 
Canaan  would  justify  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortez  or  Pizarro  in  butchering  the  natives 
of  Mexico  or  Peru. 

It  is  a  strange  kind  of  casuistry  to  infer 
that  whatever  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  has 
tolerated  among  a  peculiar  people,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  must  necessarily  bo 
consistent  with  his  will,  when  practised  by 
any  and  every  other  people,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  people  of  Israel 
were  unquestionably  designed  to  be  a  peculiar 
people,  and  to  exercise  all  the  authority  with 
which  they  were  intrusted,  under  a  strong 


and  abiding  sense  of  religious  obligation. 
While  they  were  themselves  preserved  in 
subjection  to  the  divine  law,  they  were  quali- 
fied to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  and 
to  employ  their  power  in  the  true  spirit  of 
government.  They  were  distinctly  informed 
that  upon  this  condition  they  should  be  the 
head  and  not  the  tail  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  this  condition  they  might  be 
intrusted  with  authority,  in  an  individual  as 
well  as  national  capacity.  Their  heathen 
bond  men  being  held  in  the  true  spirit  of 
government  and  instructed  in  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  true  God,  would  be  rather 
benefited  than  injured  by  such  subjection. 
The  protection  of  the  stranger  was  particu- 
larly provided  for ;  and  one  law  ordained  for 
the  people  of  Israel  and  for  the  stranger.  If 
we  hold  the  coloured  race  as  slaves,  because 
they  are  strangers,  and  plead  the  institutions 
of  Moses  as  our  authority,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  provisions  in  their  favour. 

The  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  that 
stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be 
found  in  his  hand,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death, 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
that  the  holder  as  well  as  the  stealer  was 
punishable  with  death,  if  strictly  adopted 
here,  would  make  a  very  serious  impression 
upon  the  slavery  of  the  south. 

A  careful  review  of  the  laws  of  Moses  in 
relation  to  servitude  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  miti- 
gate the  system  of  slavery,  and  to  give  a 
current  to  legislation  directed  tov/ards  its 
final  extinction.  That  servitude  was,  as  far 
as  the  manners  of  the  people  would  admit, 
divested  of  every  degrading  appendage.  That 
servants  were  uniformly  regarded  as  objects 
of  special  attention.  And  that  the  slavery 
of  our  day,  instead  of  finding  support,  may 
read,  in  that  venerable  code,  its  own  severe 
and  unqualified  reprobation.  E.  L. 

(No.  2  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  the 
next  Freeman.) 

COURT   or  SIAM. 

[In  last  number  but  one  we  inserted,  from 
Crawfurd's  Embassy,  the  account  of  his  pre- 
sentation to  the  king,  &c.  After  noting  some 
other  matters  in  connection  with  the  visit, 
the  author  proceeds.] 

After  having  thus  viewed  such  of  the  royal 
curiosities  as  were  exhibited  to  us,  we  were 
led  back  to  the  hall  where  we  had  first  rested, 
before  our  presentation.  There  was  here 
prepared  for  us  a  repast,  consisting  of  abun- 
dance of  dried  fruits  and  Siamese  confec- 
tionary, served  up  with  great  neatness  and 
propriety. 

After  partaking  of  this  repast,  we  bent  our 
way  back,  receiving  the  same  compliments 
and  marks  of  attention  as  when  we  entered, 
and  we  reached  home  about  noon,  so  that  the 
whole  afiair  did  not  occupy  above  three  hot^rs 
and  a  half. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  home  when 
oflicers  came  to  us  from  the  king  with  a  civil 
message,  bringing  a  large  supply  of  Siamese 
confectionary,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  tubs 
of  Chinese  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  By 
the  same  opportunity,  we  were  informed  that 


the  minister,  Suri-wung-kosa,  would  visit  us 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  having  re- 
ceived directions  to  furnish  us  with  an  enter- 
tainment at  our  own  house,  and  there  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  feast. 

This  visit  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving one  of  the  most  singular  and  whimsi- 
cal prejudices  of  the  Siamese.  This  people 
have  an  extreme  horror  of  permitting  any 
thing  to  pass  over  the  head,  or  having  the 
head  touched,  or  in  short  bringing  themselves 
into  any  situation  in  which  their  persons  are 
liable  to  be  brought  into  a  situation  of  physi- 
cal inferiority  to  that  of  others,  such  as  going 
under  a  bridge,  or  entering  the  lower  apart- 
ment of  a  house  when  the  upper  one  is  inha- 
bited. For  this  suflicient  reason,  their  houses 
are  all  of  one  story.  The  dv/elling  which  we 
occupied,  however,  had  been  intended  for  a 
warehouse,  and  consisted,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  two  stories,  while  there  was  no  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  apartments  except  by  an 
awkward  stair  and  trap-door,  from  the  cor- 
responding lower  ones.  This  occasioned  a 
serious  dilemma  to  the  minister.  A  man  of 
his  rank  and  condition,  it  was  gravely  insisted 
upon,  could  not  subject  himself  to  have  stran- 
gers walk  over  his  head,  without  suffering 
seriously  in  public  estimation. 

To  get  over  this  weighty  objection,  a  lad- 
der was  at  last  erected  against  the  side  of 
the  house,  by  which  his  excellency,  although 
neither  a  light  nor  active  figure  suited  for 
such  enterprises,  safely  effected  his  ascent 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
native  Christians,  of  Portuguese  descent,  had 
prepared  an  abundant  entertainment  after  the 
European  manner,  which  was  now  served  up. 
The  minister  sat  at  table,  but  without  eating. 
His  son  and  nephew,  the  youths  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned,  also  sat  down,  and  partook 
heartily  of  the  good  things  which  were  placed 
before  them.  No  oriental  antipathies  were 
discoverable  in  the  selection  of  the  viands. 
Pork,  beef,  venison,  and  poultry,  were  served 
up  in  profusion,  and  there  was  certainly  no- 
thing to  indicate  that  we  were  in  a  country 
where  the  destruction  of  animal  life  is  viewed 
with  horror,  and  punished  as  a  crime.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  practice  the  Siamese  eat  what- 
ever animal  food  is  presented  to  them  without 
scruple,  and  discreetly  put  no  questions,  be- 
ing quite  satisfied,  as  they  openly  avow,  if 
the  blood  be  not  upon  their  own  heads. 

[From  the  next  chapter  we  extract  the 
following  description  of  a  Siamese  funeral.] 

April  20. — We  had  heard  much  of  the 
singular  ceremonies  practised  at  the  funeral 
of  a  Siamese,  and  yesterday  a  party  of  us 
passed  the  principal  portion  of  t!ie  forenoon 
in  witnessing  the  forms  of  one.  The  bodies 
of  Siamese  of  all  ranks  are  with  few  excep- 
tions burned  upon  a  funeral  pile,  and  the  spot 
chosen  for  this  purpose  is  always  the  court  of 
one  of  the  temples.  Some  of  the  temples  are 
more  frequented  with  this  view  than  others; 
and  we  were  assured  that  if  wo  went  to  the 
temple  called  Tan-le-na,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  some  way  down  the  stream, 
we  might  be  quite  certain  of  seeing  funeral 
rites  performed  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  tliree.  We  accordingly  proceeded  thither 
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yesterday,  and  arrived  on  the  spot  at  about 
twelve  o'clock.  The  ceremonies  of  a  funeral 
were  just  about  to  commence.  The  body,  in 
a  cortin  which  rested  upon  a  bier,  was  lying 
under  some  fig-trees,  of  which  there  were 
numbers  in  the  court  or  gardens  surrounding 
the  temple.  These  are  highly  venerated  by 
the  Siamese,  who  hold  it  to  be  as  great  a 
sacrilege  to  lop  off  one  of  their  branches,  as 
to  slay  one  of  the  nobler  animals,  also  a  high 
offence  against  religion.  Yet  in  Siam  the 
sacred  fig  is  not  a  handsome,  spreading,  or 
shady  tree,  "  the  benefit  of  it,"  as  Knox  says 
of  the  same  tree  in  Ceylon,  "  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  holiness  of  it." 

The  coffin  and  bier  together  were  at  least 
seven  feet  high,  and,  instead  of  having  a  dis- 
mal funereal  look,  had  a  gay  and  lightsome 
air.  The  bier  was  covered  with  white  cloth, 
and  the  coffin  itself  with  a  gold  tissue  on  a 
red  ground,  while  its  lid  was  decorated  with 
tinsel  ornaments.  Over  the  coffin  there  was 
a  canopy  of  white  cloth,  ornamented  all  round 
with  festoons  of  fresh  jessamine  flowers.  Both 
bier  and  coffin,  besides  these  ornaments,  were 
decorated  with  cornices  of  fresh  plantain  stem 
fancifully  carved. 

The  different  parts  of  the  ceremony  were 
ushered  in  by  the  discordant  music  of  a  brass 
flageolet,  a  gong,  and  two  drums.  The  first 
part  of  the  ceremony  in  order  was  the  read- 
ing of  prayers.  This  was  done  by  a  priest  of 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
from  a  pulpit  under  a  wooden  shed  in  the 
court-yard.  The  prayers  were  in  the  Bali 
language,  and  read  from  slips  of  palm-leaf. 
A  small  circle  of  persons,  chiefly  females,  sat 
on  a  platform  underneath  the  pulpit,  with  a 
taper  before  each.  They  were  neither  serious 
nor  attentive,  and  most  probably  did  not  un- 
derstand one  word  of  what  was  said.  The 
prayers  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

While  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  go- 
ing forward,  the  court  of  the  temple  was 
crowded  with  Talapoins  of  all  ages,  who, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  solemnities 
which  were  passing  within  a  few  yards  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  escaped  from 
them,  and  flocked  round  our  party,  exhibiting 
a  degree  of  curiosity,  familiarity,  and  confi- 
dence beyond  any  thing  we  had  yet  witnessed, 
or  rather  any  thing  we  had  yet  been  subjected 
to.  There  was>  however,  no  absolute  rude- 
ness, or,  at  least,  no  apparent  intention  of 
giving  offence. 

After  the  ceremony  of  reading  prayers,  the 
priests  were  called  upon  to  act  their  part.  To 
the  head  of  the  coffin  there  was  attached  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  at  least  twenty  feet  long, 
of  which  they  laid  hold,  ranging  themselves 
on  each  side.  In  this  situation  they  muttered 
three  short  prayers.  This  being  over,  the 
coffin  and  bier  were  dismantled,  and  the  cloth 
which  covered  them  distributed  as  presents 
among  the  Talapoins. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  was  that  of 
washing  the  body.  This  was  performed  by 
one  of  the  secular  attendants  of  the  temple, 
whose  fee  for  each  funeral  is  one  tical.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  he  certainly  earned  it 
well,  for  the  body  had  been  kept  for  four 
days,  with   the   thermometer  often  above 


ninety-six,  and  was  therefore  in  a  most  of- 
fensive state. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  man  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  considerable  above  the 
lowest  rank  in  life.  His  sons,  daughters,  and 
relatives,  attended  the  funeral,  and  indeed 
took  an  active  share  in  the  performance  of 
the  different  rites.  Their  demeanour  was 
grave  and  decent;  but  no  symptom  of  grief 
escaped  from  any  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  who  might  well  be  called 
the  chief  mourner.  This  was  a  young  woman, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and, 
as  we  were  told,  the  favourite  daughter  of 
the  deceased.  She  was  in  mourning, — that 
is,  had  her  head  shaved,  and  was  dressed  in 
white.  She  sat  down  before  the  bier,  and,  at 
sight  of  the  body,  began  weeping  and  sobbing 
bitterly,  and  appeared  to  be  in  real  distress. 

The  bier,  with  a  layer  of  wet  earth  laid 
upon  it,  upon  which  was  placed  a  heap  of 
dried  fuel,  constituted  the  funeral  pile.  This 
circumstance  distinguished  the  funeral  from 
a  more  ordinary  one ;  for  on  common  occa- 
sions the  bodies  are  simply  burned  upon  a 
low  earthen  terrace,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
and  on  which  were  still  lying  several  heaps 
of  vulgar  and  neglected  ashes. 

The  pile  being  thus  prepared,  the  body 
was  replaced  in  the  coffin,  and  carried  three 
successive  times  around  it,  borne  by  the  sons 
and  sons-in-law  of  the  deceased,  and  followed 
by  the  favourite  daughter,  uttering  loud  la- 
mentations. It  was  then  deposited  upon  the 
pile.  A  number  of  wax  tapers  and  little  in- 
cense rods  were  now  distributed  to  the  by- 
standers. A  priest,  ejaculating  a  prayer,  set 
the  first  fire  to  the  pile,  and  was  followed  by 
the  rest,  and  among  others,  by  ourselves,  for 
we  had  been  offered  tapers,  and  particularly 
requested  to  join  in  the  ceremony.  As  soon 
as  the  first  flame  had  ascended,  the  daughter 
began  to  distribute  small  pieces  of  money  to 
some  beggars  who  were  present,  and  who 
consisted  chiefly  of  elderly  women,  dressed 
in  white,  who  reside  in  the  temple,  and  who 
perform  menial  services  for  the  priests.  The 
male  relations  of  the  deceased  at  the  same 
time  went  through  a  most  fantastic  ceremony. 
They  tied  their  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and  stand- 
ing on  Cdch  side  of  the  pile  tossed  them  over 
it  six  succcisive  times,  taking  great  care  not  to 
allow  them  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  object 
of  this  formality  we  could  not  learn,  nor  was 
it,  probably,  capable  of  any  rational  explana- 
tion. This  ended  the  ceremony — the  relations, 
however,  continuing  by  the  pile  until  the  body 
was  consumed. 
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The  annual  reports  of  the  Managers  of 
Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Frank- 
ford,  are  always  documents  of  much  interest ; 
but  that  of  the  present  year,  inserted  to-day, 
is  more  than  usually  so  in  our  estimation,  af- 
fording satisfactory  evidence  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  managers  in  pro- 


moting the  objects,  as  also  of  the  increasingly 
prosperous  condition  of  that  invaluable  insti- 
tution. In  a  particular  manner  we  would  in- 
vite attention  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  attending  and  resident  physicians,  com- 
prising a  variety  of  details  and  suggestions, 
the  result  of  their  own  experience,  intrinsically 
important,  both  as  respects  this  and  other 
similar  institutions.  The  fact  stated  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  class  of  patients,  or  those 
diseased  less  than  three  months,  that  nineteen 
out  of  the  whole  number,  twenty-five,  were 
restored,  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  and 
speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment pursued.  And  when  this  is  contrasted 
with  the  diminished  number  of  the  restored 
in  the  other  classes,  or  that  description  of 
patients  whose  diseased  state,  previous  to  their 
introduction  to  the  Asylum,  had  been  of 
I  longer  duration,  we  can  estimate  the  full  force 
of  the  following  remarks  near  the  close  of  the 
report : — "  The  experience  of  every  year  adds 
its  weight  to  the  importance  of  the  advice 
which  we  have  so  often  repeated,  that  persons 
afflicted  with  insanity  should  be  placed  under 
treatment  in  some  proper  institution,  upon  the 
development  of  its  very  first  symptoms.  The 
difficulty  of  cure  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio 
with  the  time  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  dis- 
ease has  commenced,  and  too  often  irremedi- 
able injury  is  sustained  before  any  well  di- 
rected effort  is  made  to  arrest  the  disorder." 

WM.  PENN'S 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

A  new  and  very  neat  edition  of  this  valu- 
able little  work  was  published  some  months 
ago,  and  is  for  sale  by  Henry  Perkins,  No. 
134  Chesnut  street.  It  may  also  be  had  of 
Uriah  Hunt,  Market  street,  Nathan  Kite,  at 
Friends'  Reading  Room,  on  Apple-tree  alley, 
and  G.  W.  Taylor,  at  the  office  of  "The 
Friend."  Most  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  are 
aware  of  the  worth  of  this  concise  but  beau- 
tiful delineation  of  the  true  character  of  an- 
cient Friends,  written  by  one  who  well  knew 
their  principles,  and  could  tell  from  expe- 
rience how  they  came  by  them ;  and  we  may 
merely  add,  that  the  present  edition  being 
well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound, 
it  would  form  an  appropriate,  agreeable,  and 
probably  useful  present  to  many  young  per- 
sons. 

WANTED,  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  near  Salem,  New  Jersey.  A  line  ad- 
dressed to  either  of  the  undersigned  will  meet 
with  attention. 

Samuel  Allen, 
Cleayton  Wistar, 
Caspar  Wistar, 
Wm.  Carpenter. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be 
held  in  the  east  room.  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing house,  on  second  day  evening,  the  15th 
instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

Samuei  Mason,  Jr.  Sec^ry. 

4th  mo.  13th. 
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For  "  The  Frionil." 
GEORGE  ROFE. 

Contimicd  tVom  paco  il5.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1657  we 
find  George  Rofe  in  Germany,  in  compary 
with  William  Ames.  At  Evcshcim,  a  village 
of  the  Palatinate,  (heir  labour  was  blest  to 
the  convincement  of  a  number,  who  by  con- 
duct and  conversation  bore  a  public  testimony 
to  the  truth.  This  alarmed  the  priests,  who 
instigated  the  rabble  to  tibuse  the  persons  of 
those  who  had  withdrawn  from  their  com- 
munion, and  to  break  the  windows  of  their 
houses.  They  also  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates to  suppress  and  banish  them,  and  ob- 
tained an  order  from  Peter  D'Auber,  the 
land  shriver,  that  none  should  entertain  Wil- 
liam Ames  and  George  Rofe  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting forty  rix  dollars.  These  two  Friends 
having  found  their  labours  so  blest  in  this 
place,  and  being  yet  bound  in  spirit  to  re- 
main among  the  newly  convinced  a  while 
longer,  were  brought  into  great  difficulty  by 
this  order.  They  were  not  willing  that  their 
friends  should  suffer  for  harbouring  them, 
neither  could  they  feel  easy  to  depart:  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  lodge  in  barns  and 
in  stables,  whereby  they  were  subjected  to 
many  hardships.  Ministering  to  all  as  op- 
portunity offered, — reproving,  exhorting,  and 
entreating, — they  shook  the  faith  of  those 
who  depended  on  outside  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, whilst  they  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  true  spiritual  worshippers.  Having  ob- 
tained an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
Elector,  he  disannulled  the  order  of  D'Auber, 
and  gave  liberty  to  Friends  to  travel  or  re- 
side in  his  dominions.  How  long  William 
Ames  and  George  Rofe  continued  at  Evesheim 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  the 
future  history  of  their  converts  there,  is  inte- 
resting as  being  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  This  little  company 
continued  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  the 
truth,  notwithstanding  the  many  sufferings 
they  were  subjected  to  from  the  joint  oppres- 
sion of  the  priests  and  the  military,  until  the 
year  1682,  when  they  removed  in  a  body  to 
America,  and  settled  in  the  place  now  called 
Germantown.  Sewel  says  their  ] 
"  was  not,  as  it  seemed,  without  a  singular 
direction  of  Providence  ;  for  not  long  after,  a 
war  ensued  in  Germany,  when  the  Palatinate 
was  altogether  laid  waste  by  the  French,  and 
thousands  of  the  people  were  bereft  of  theii 
possessions  and  reduced  to  poverty." 

During  this  year  G.  R.  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Revelation  of  God,  and  of  his 
glory  shining  into  all  the  earth."  It  was 
published  in  the  year  1658.  Of  his  labou 
in  the  latter  year  I  find  no  mention.  Ii 
1659  he  left  England  to  fulfil  his  service  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  American  colonies.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  or  early  in  1660,  he 
with  another  ministering  Friend,  Richard 
Pender  of  Westmoreland,  visited  Bermudas. 
The  convincing,  baptizing  power  which  at- 
tended their  ministry,  was  soon  apparent,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  public  established  wor- 
ship, and  form  religious  assemblies  amongst 


themselves.  The  displeasure  of  the  priests 
was  awakened  at  the  loss  of  their  hearers, 

id  they  prevailed  on  the  magistrates  to 
commit  George  to  prison,  and  to  threaten  to 
banish  him  from  the  island.    He  was,  how- 

ver,  shortly  released,  much  against  the  will 
of  Nathaniel  Phite,  who  prayed  in  his  public 
place  of  worship  "  that  God  would  open  the 
magistrates'  eyes  to  see  how  they  had  given 
leave  to  have  the  people  seduced."  This 
George,  being  present  himself  at  the  meet- 
ing house,  heard.  We  cannot  trace  the 
progress  of  this  labourer  throu  .  h  the  other 
West  India  Islands,  but  we  find  him,  shortly 
after,  with  George  Wilson,  (a  minister  from 
the  north  of  England,)  on  the  continent  of 
America.  During  the  present  year,  1660, 
with  this  Friend,  we  find  him  labouring  faith- 
fully in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New  Eng- 
land, under  much  persecution  and  suffering, 
to  fulfil  the  ministry  committed  to  him. 
Early  in  1661  he  was  in  Maryland,  whilst 
his  late  companion,  George  Wilson,  had  re- 
turned to  the  north.     This  Friend  having 

uffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Peter  Slurve- 
sant,  then  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam, 
(now  New  York,)  passed  on  to  Boston, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  third  month,  and  was 
immediately  committed  to  prison,  with  27 
other  Friends,  and  was  with  them  driven  by 
armed  men  two  days'  journey  towards  Rhode 
Island.  From  the  words  of  Phitins  and 
Besse,  it  would  appear  that  they  all  passed 
down  to  a  general  meeting  of  Friends  then 
first  set  up,  which  was  held  in  Rhode  Island, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Boston.  In  the  mean 
time,  George  Rofe,  having  a  desire  to  visit 
his  friends  at  the  north,  and  to  attend  the 
general  or  yearly  meeting  above  mentioned, 
left  Maryland  in  a  very  small  boat,  "  being 
but  fourteen  feet  by  the  keel,"  intending  to 
go  round  by  sea.  The  information  relative 
to  his  voyage  is  drawn  from  a  memorial  con- 
cerning George  Rofe,  written  by  a  Friend  on 
Long  Island,  who  was  witness  to  his  labours 
at  that  place.  It  is  called  "  a  relation  of 
the  travels  of  George  Rofe  here  in  these 
American  parts." 

In  this  perilous  voyage  George  had  t' 
companions,  Robert  Hodgson  and  Robert 
Stage  (or  Stake).  Of  the  former  I  have 
found  many  interesting  particulars,  princi- 
pally as  respects  his  sufferings  :  of  the  latter, 
no  other  information  than  that  he  was  for 
several  months  this  year  (1661)  imprisoned 
in  Maryland  on  account  of  his  religious  testi- 
monies. 

The  little  boat  passed  in  safety  out  of 
Cheasapeake  Bay  and  along  the  coast,  no 
doubt  under  the  protection  of  Him  who 
maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  and  bringeth  his 
humble  dependent  ones  into  their  desired  ha- 
ven. In  passing  along,  not  far  from  Barne- 
gat,  "  they  observed  individuals  on  the  shore 
apparently  in  distress.  Having  compassion 
on  them,  G.  R.  would  have  taken  them  into 
his  boat,  but  the  sea  was  so  boisterous  and 
broke  so  upon  the  beach,  that  he  could  not  do 
it  without  hazarding  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  them  that  were  with  him.  He  learn- 
ed, however,  that  they  had  been  cast  away, 
and  were  in  great  alarm,  "  there  being  no  in- 


habitants but  Indians  in  East  Jersey."  The 
outcries  of  these  poor  distressed  individuals, 
as  they  ran  along  the  shore  desiring  to  be 
taken  off,  fell  upon  the  ears  of  one,  who  by 
suffering  had  been  taught  to  feel  for  the 
afflicted.  He  felt  it  right  to  go  to  New  Am- 
sterdam to  lay  their  case  before  the  Governor, 
Peter  Sturvesant,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  district  of  New  Jersey  lay.  He  first, 
however,  landed  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  where  the  inhabitants  who  gathered 
round,  hearing  from  whence  he  had  come, 
d  their  admiration,  saying  that  the 
safe  performance  of  a  voyage  of  that  lenoth, 
a  vessel  of  that  size,  and  along  such  a  dan- 
_  reus  coast,  was  a  miracle.  "  So  Friends 
having  heard  that  G.  R.  was  there  landed, 
we  came  to  him  and  desired  him  to  come  to 
our  dwellings,  but  it  lay  upon  him  to  go 
to  the  Dutch  Governor."  "  So  after  a  little 
while  standing  he  spake  a  few  words  to 
Friends,  who  [then]  helping  him  off  with  his 
boat  that  was  grounded,  he  set  sail  for  New 
Amsterdam."  Whether  his  late  companions 
accompanied  him  does  not  appear  from  the 
narrative.  They  probably,  without  a  sense 
of  duty,  would  not  venture  to  a  place  where 
Robert  Hodgson  had  already  once  suffered  as 
much  as  human  nature  could  endure.  Whe- 
ther they  accompanied  him  or  not  to  it,  when 
there  he  went  alone  to  see  the  Governor.  On 
his  way  he  met  Cornelius  Desella,  the  Fiscat, 
who,  probably  because  George  did  not  un- 
cover his  head  in  his  presence,  "  fell  rudely 
on  him  and  struck  him  several  blows  with  his 
great  cane."  "  But  he  would  not  be  put  off 
for  all  this,  but  would  speak  with  the  Govern- 
or, who  was  very  churlish  in  his  behaviour 
to  him,  and  bid  him  be  gone  forthwith  out  of 
town."  On  being  spoken  to,  however,  by 
some,  and  considering  the  occasion  which 
had  brought  the  Friend  to  see  him,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  day  being  far 
spent,  he  gave  him  leave  to  remain  there 
and  lodge.  The  next  morning,  leaving  the 
place,  he  sailed  through  Hell-gate  and  came 
to  Flushing,  where  he  was  again  amongst 
Friends.  From  Ihence  he  came  to  Graves- 
end,  where  were  John  Tellon,Mary  his  wife, 
Michael  and  Samuel  Spear,  who  had  suffered 
much  for  the  truth,  especially  Samuel,  who 
had  by  sore  imprisonment  been  brought  near 
to  death.  George  narrated  amongst  them 
the  entertainment  he  had  received  at  New 
Amsterdam,  and  then  having  visited  and  la- 
boured in  the  gospel  he  returned  to  Flushing. 
Here  he  again  took  his  little  boat,  and  with 
his  former  companions,  Robert  Hodgson  and 
Robert  Stage,  he  went  to  Rhode  Island  to 
attend  the  yearly  meeting  there.  The  num- 
ber of  Friends  who  attended  this,  their  first 
yearly  meeting,  must  have  been  considerable, 
as  Bishop  and  Whiting  both  state  that  the 
alarm  was  raised  in  Boston  that  the  Quakers 
were  gathering  together  to  fire  their  town 
and  to  kill  the  people.  After  the  meeting,  ho 
continued  for  a  time  in  New  England  "  in 
the  service  of  truth  and  labour  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ."  He  now  probably  took  a  final 
farewell  of  his  former  companion,  George 
Wilson,  who  after  still  further  suffering  in 
New  England,  returned  to  Maryland  and 
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tlica  lo  Virginia,  where  lie  was  arrested  and 
tiirown  into  .lamestown  jail.  Tlie  heavy 
irons  with  which  lie  was  fettered  irritating 
the  ilcsh,  produced  sores;  these  being  aggra- 
vated by  that  which  produced  them,  mortifi- 
cation ensued,  and  he  closed  a  long  imprison- 
ment by  escaping  to  that  country  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.  The  memorialist  of  George 
Rofe  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  George  Wilson 
who  came  out  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
came  hither  in  the  year  1660 ;  whose  labour 
and  service  was  great  amongst  Friends  in 
these  parts."  Being  clear  of  these  parts  he 
returned  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  he 
had  travelled  with  the  said  George  Rofe  upon 
truth's  account.  He  was  thrown  into  James- 
town jailj  where  he  ended  his  life  and  finished 
his  testimony,  and  left  a  good  savour  behind 
him  of  his  labour,  patient  sufferings,  and 
faithfulness ;  a  memorial  of  which  I  have 
long  desired  to  see  come  forth  to  public,  but 
as  yet  have  seen  none." 

(Remainder  next  week.) 

Note. — In  "A  brief  account  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England,  with 
the  subordinate  meetings  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed," it  is  stated  that  the  earliest  intima- 
tion of  the  existence  of  that  yearly  meeting 
which  they  have  been  able  to  find,  is  in  the 
journal  of  John  Burnyeat.  He  mentions 
attending  a  "  yearly  meeting  held  on  Rhode 
Island  in  the  fourth  month,  1671,"  which  he 
says  was  "  a  general  meeting,  once  a  year, 
for  all  Friends  in  New  England." 

.  George  Bishop,  in  his  "  New  England 
Judged,"  mentions  that  George  Wilson,  who 
with  27  others  had  been  banished  from  Bos- 
ton early  in  the  fourth  month,  1661,  return- 
ing shortly  after,  was  arrested.  Whilst  they 
were  taking  him  to  prison  he  warned  the 
people  of  the  coming  judgments  of  the  Lord, 
at  which  they  were  alarmed,  for  "about  that 
time  the  general  meeting  at  Rhode  Island, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Boston,  was  set  up  ;" 
and  the  report  spread  "  that  the  Quakers 
were  gathering  together  to  kill  the  people 
and  to  fire  the  town  of  Boston." 

J.  Whiting,  in  replying  to  Cotton  Mather's 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  persecutions  inflicted 
on  Friends  in  New  England,  after  describing 
these  28  Friends  as  being  driven  by  armed 
men  out  of  their  jurisdiction  near  two  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  proceeds  thus  : — 
"  And  there  left  them  towards  night,  amongst 
great  rivers  and  wild  beasts  that  used  to  de- 
vour men,  where  they  lay  that  night  in  the 
woods,  without  victuals,  save  a  few  biscuits 
soaked  in  the  water  ;  and  when  they  were 
got  to  Rhode  Island,  where  was  a  general 
meeting,  the  persecutors,  because  of  the  guilt 
of  innocent  blood,  thought  an  army  was  com- 
ing against  them." 

Among  the  papers  belonging  to  Philadel- 
phia monthly  meeting,  I  have  found  a  testi- 
mony concerning  George  Rofe,  written  by 
some  Friend  of  Long  Island.  Describing  a 
visit  of  George  Rofe  amongst  them  in  1661, 
he  adds : — "  So  having  visited  Friends  at 
Gravesend  he  returned  back  to  Flushing,  and 
went  in  the  said  boat  to  Rhode  Island,  with 


Robert  Hodgson  and  Robert  Stage,  and  so 
got  to  the  yearly  meeting  there." 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  first  yearly  meet- 
ing v/as  held  in  1G61,  in  the  fourth  month, 
old  style,  answering  to  the  sixth  in  the  new. 
It  was  attended  by  the  following  Friends  in 
the  ministry  from  England,  viz  :  George  Wil- 
son, Robert  Hodgson,  George  Rofe,  Elizabeth 
Hooker,  (the  first  female  minister  in  the  So- 
ciety,) Catharine  Chattam,  Joan  Brokerop, 
John  Burstow,  Mary  Malins,  and  Wenlock 
Christison,  that  old  veteran  in  suffering. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Friends^ 
Asylum,  near  Philadelphia,  for  the  Insane. 
In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors,  the 
following  account  of  the  Asylum  has  been 
prepared. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  annual  report, 
there  remained  in  the  Asylum,  forty-nine  pa- 
tients, since  when  there  have  been  sixty-six 
admissions  and  forty-four  discharges,  six  hav- 
ing died.  Of  those  discharged,  twenty-five 
were  restored,  three  much  improved,  seven 
improved,  and  nine  without  improvement.  Of 
those  remaining  in  the  house,  seven  are  re- 
stored, three  much  improved,  ten  improved 
and  forty-five  without  improvement.  The 
average  number  of  patients  under  care  dur- 
ing the  year,  is  sixty;  most  of  those  reported 
as  without  improvement  are  cases  of  long  con- 
firmed insanity,  many  of  which  were  deemed 
incurable  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  in 
some  instances  the  complaint  partaking  more 
of  mental  imbecility  and  idiocy,  than  of  posi- 
tive insanity. 

From  the  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  ending  the  first  of 
third  month,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
which  has  accrued  for  board  of  patients,  is 
fourteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents ;  con- 
tributions and  donations,  eighty  dollars  ;  the 
whole  amount  expended  for  all  purposes,  is 
fourteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  lour  dol- 
lars, and  seventy-three  cents,  including  inte- 
rest on  the  loan  of  which  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  has  been  paid,  partly 
out  of  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  property 
conveyed  by  Victor  Ehrman,  on  annuity. 

The  produce  of  the  farm  has  been  thirty- 
seven  wagon  loads  of  hay,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  oats,  seventy-two  bushels 
of  wheat,  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and 
sixteen  hogs,  weighing  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds.  The  crop 
of  potatoes  was  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the 
unusual  drought  of  the  past  summer,  and  one 
or  two  acres  of  ruta-baga  were  planted  which 
resulted  equally  unfavourable. 

The  supply  of  water  having  been  found  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  the  family,  an 
improvement  in  the  forcing  pump  has  been 
made,  and  a  new  and  more  capacious  re- 
servoir constructed,  affording  additional  ac- 
commodations for  bathing,  &lc.,  in  the  men's 
wing. 

An  additional  day-room  for  the  more  con- 
valescent patients  having  been  for  some  time 
much  needed  to  enable  the  board  to  adopt  a 


more  extended  system  of  classification,  a  few 
friends  to  the  institution  voluntarily  raised  a 
fund  which  has  been  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  commodious  stone  building,  at  the  south 
extremity  of  the  avenue,  passing  through  the 
garden,  to  be  used  as  a  library  and  reading- 
room — it  has  been  supplied  with  a  number  of 
books,  periodicals,  engravings,  &c.  together 
with  some  specimens  of  natural  history,  mak- 
ing it  attractive  as  a  place  of  quiet  retire- 
ment, and  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  an 
important  auxiliary  in  promoting  the  comfort 
and  restoration  of  the  patients. 

The  room  over  the  pump-house  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  work-shop,  with  lathe,  tools,  &c. 
designed  as  a  place  for  instructing  such  of  the 
patients  as  may  be  suitable,  in  some  branches 
of  mechanical  employment. 

A  park  for  several  deer,  kindly  presented 
to  the  institution,  has  been  enclosed  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  v/oods,  affording  a  range  for  those 
animals,  and  adding,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
amusement  and  enjoyment  of  some  of  the 
patients. 

Various  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  Asylum  buildings  and  grounds,  have  been 
made,  more  particularly  in  the  stabling  and 
fixtures  about  the  barn,  rendering  it  much 
more  eligible  for  the  protection  of  the  horses 
and  cattle  of  the  establishment.  The  whole 
tending  to  promote  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  family. 

The  circular  railroad  continues  to  be  much 
used  by  the  patients,  and  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each 
day,  carriage-riding  is  advantageously  re- 
sorted to,  together  with  other  out-dcor  exer- 
cise, either  walking  or  assisting  the  farmer 
and  gardener  in  their  several  occupations, 
thus  combining  amusement  with  healthful 
exercise. 

Patients  who  are  neither  members  nor  pro- 
fessors with  Friends,  continue  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Asylum,  the  present  prosperous  co^n- 
dition  of  the  institution  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  four  years  proving  that  advantages 
result  from  this  regulation. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  physicians, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  patients 
who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
stitution, during  the  past  year,  has  equalled 
that  of  any  former  similar  period,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  is  so  much  alive 
to  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
it  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the 
managers,  that  the  institution  under  their 
care  is  furnished  with  the  excellent  means 
which,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, it  affords  for  the  restoration,  comfort, 
and  security  of  its  afflicted  inmates. 

The  Asylum  continues  under  the  care  of 
John  C.  Redmond  and  his  wife,  whose  at- 
tention to  the  arduous  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them  is  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

PHYSICIANS'  REPORT. 
At  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report,  there 
remained  in  the  Asylum  but  forty-nine  pa- 
tients, since  which  time  there  have  been 
sixty-six  received  into  the  house,  making  the 
number  under  our  care  during  the  past  year, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  very  large  proper- 
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tioti  of  whom  have  been  cases  of  chronic 
disease. 

The  number  received  during  the  past  year 
has  been  greater  than  in  any  preceding  one, 
inchidin£f,  however,  eighteen  cases  of  more 
than  three  years'  standing,  five  cases  of  im- 
becility from  childhood,  one  case  of  paralysis 
peculiar  to  the  insane,  and  one  case  compli- 
cated with  fits. 

The  average  number  in  tlie  institution  dur- 
in<T  each  moiilh.  has  been  si\fy,  being  nearly 
tw'o  and  a  lialf  more  than  that  of  last  year. 
There  have  been  torty-tour  patients  dis- 
charged, and  six  have  died  within  the  year. 
In  two  of  the  cases  terminating  fatally,  the 
individuals  were  brought  to  the  Asylum  in  a 
dving  condition,  and  survived  but  a  short 
time,  one  of  them  but  five  hours.  The  causes 
of  death  in  the  other  four  cases  were,  pthisis 
pulmonalis,  one;  tubercular  meningitis,  one; 
chronic  diarrhoea,  one ;  etiusion  on  brain,  one. 
Two  of  these  cases  of  death,  occurred  in  per- 
sons who  had  been  deranged  more  than 
twenty  years,  during  the  most  of  which  time 
they  resided  in  the  Asylum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  correct  view 
of  the  cases  in  the  Asylum,  3d  month  Isl, 
183S,  and  those  received  since. 

As  the  term  "  Partial  Insanity,"  used  in 
our  former  reports,  is  indefinite,  it  has  been 
discarded,  and  the  cases  heretofore  reported 
under  that  form,  have  been  more  appropriately 
arranged.  The  term  "  Imbecility"  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  state  where  there  is  just 
sufficient  development  of  the  faculties  to  raise 
the  individuals  a  grade  above  idiocy. 

[The  table  referred  to,  being  chiefly  im- 
portant in  a  professional  point  of  view,  we 
omit.] 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifteen  patients, 
fifty-six  are  males,  and  fiftj^-nine  females  ; 
sixty-six  are  single,  and  forty-nine  are  or 
have  been  married.  Their  classification  and 
the  result  of  treatment,  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Patients  diseased  less  than  three  months, 


and  the  first  attack       .       .  •  19 

Restored,        ....  12 

*Much  improved,     ...  2 

Improved,        ....  1 

fDied,   4—19 


*  Both  these  were  entirely  well,  soon  after  they  left 
the  Asylum. 

t  Two  of  these  were  moribund  when  tliey  reached 
the  Asylum,  and  another  died  in  seven  days  after 
admission. 


Second  attack,         ...  6 
Restored,        ....  5 
Improved,       ....         1  6 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Over  three  and  under  twelve  months,  15 

Restored,        ....  7 

*Much  improved,     ...  2 

Improved,        ....  3 

Stationary,       ....  3 — 15 

*  One  of  these  was  entirely  well  soon  after  leavins' 
the  Asylum. 

THIED  CLASS. 

Over  one  and  within  two  years        .  6 


Improved,        ....  3 

Stationary,      ....  3  6 

FOXTRTH  CLASS. 

Over  two  years,       ....  *69 

Restored,        ....  8 

IMuch  improved,       ...  2 

Improved,  ....  7 
Stationary,       ....  50 

Died,   2—69 


*  Of  these,  twenty-three  have  been  deranged  over 
ten  yevirs,  twcnty-lhioo  between  five  and  ten  years, 
and  seven  arc  idiots,  or  have  been  imbecile  from  youth. 

It  occasionally  occurs  that  patients  are  so 
nearly  restored  to  the  complete  use  of  their 
reason,  that  their  friends  see  no  further  occa- 
sion for  their  seclusion,  though  the  physician 
is  not  satisfied  of  their  entire  recovery.  In 
such  cases  we  report  them  "  much  improved." 
When  the  improvement  continues,  and  they 
become  well  soon  after  leaving  the  Asylum, 
they  may  be  justly  considered  as  cured  by 
the  means  employed  while  there. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  three  of  the  cases 
in  the  first  class,  could  not  be  considered  as 
proper  subjects  of  treatment  after  their  ad- 
mission. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum  3d  month  1st, 


1833,  ....  49 

Received  since,        .       .       .  66-115 
Discharged  or  died,  ...  50 
Remaining  in  the  Asylum  3d  month 

1st,  1839,  ....  65-115 
Of  the  fifty  patients  discharged,  there 

were  restored,  ...  25 
Much  improved,  ...  3 
Improved,  ....  7 
Stationary,       ....  9 

Died,  6—50 

Of  the  sixty-five  patients  remaining  in 

the  house,  there  are  restored,  .  7 
Much  improved,  ...  3 
Improved,  ....  10 
Stationary,      .       .       .       .        45 — 65 


Of  those  patients  discharged  "  stationary," 
two  had  been  imbecile  from  puberty,  one 
laboured  under  the  paralysis  peculiar  to  the 
insane,  one  was  subject  to  fits,  one  had  been 
deranged  over  twenty  years,  and  three  of  the 
others  over  two  years,  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. Calculating  the  whole  number  of  deaths, 
the  mortality  is  5.2  per  cent.  Of  the  cases 
remaining  in  the  house,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion is  incurable.  On  the  male  side,  there 
are  but  four  cases  under  three  years'  stand- 
ing ;  one  of  these  has  epilepsy,  and  another 
is  nearly  recovered.  Two  of  the  patients 
have  just  entered  the  institution. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  we  have  pursued 
the  same  course  of  mild  treatment,  combining 
medical  and  moral  means,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  found  most  conducive  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  patients  under  our 
care.  Personal  restraint  is  rarely  found  re- 
quisite, except  in  some  cases  while  the  pa- 
tient is  suffering  under  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disorder,  when  it  is  necessarily  resorted  to, 
until  the  violent  symptoms  are  subdued. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  manner  in 


which  the  patients  are  occupied,  and  the 
various  arrangements  for  their  employment 
and  amusement,  were  narrated  in  detail,  and 
it  is  now  only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that 
the  same  system  is  still  pursued  on  both  sides 
of  the  house,  with  the  same  gratifying  results. 
In  addition  to  the  other  sources  of  recreation 
heretofore  provided,  there  has  been  within 
the  past  year,  a  library  opened,  in  a  house 
recently  erected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gar- 
den, and  furnished  with  books,  maps,  draw- 
ings, specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  experience  already  had, 
bids  fair  to  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  in- 
stitution. Here,  such  patients  as  are  consi- 
dered well  enough  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  are 
allowed  to  resort  at  suitable  times,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  how  much  they  enjoy 
themselves,  while  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
&c.,  withdrawn  from  the  interruption  of  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  more  the  resources  of  amusement  and 
employment  are  multiplied,  the  more  readily 
are  we  enabled  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
every  case  placed  under  our  care,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  likely  to  conduct  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  Exercise,  when  judiciously 
regulated,  is  in  most  cases  found  highly  bene- 
ficial, after  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  has 
subsided.  We  are  therefore  careful  to  pro- 
mote its  use,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
every  occupation  or  diversion,  which,  by 
holding  out  inducements  to  the  patients  to 
engage  in  them,  secures  to  them  this  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  convalescence.  Great  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  experienced  in  finding  any 
employment  for  many  of  that  class  of  our 
male  patients,  who  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  engage  in  any  thing  requiring  active 
exertion  or  labour.  Being  unwilling  to  per- 
form the  kind  of  work  which  many  others  of 
the  patients  engage  in,  unfit  to  occupy  much 
of  their  time  in  reading,  and  not  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  ordinary  amusements,  a  large 
portion  of  the  day  is  too  often  spent  by  them, 
either  in  discontented  murmuring,  or  listless 
inactivity.  Such  of  this  class  as  have  a  taste 
for  flowers,  may,  in  the  proper  season,  be 
occasionally  induced  to  engage  in  horticul- 
ture; but  it  is  during  the  winter  months,  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  providing 
occupation  for  them. 

In  most  cases,  there  is  no  stage  of  insanity 
which  demands  more  assiduous  care  and 
watchfulness,  than  when  the  brain  begins  to 
free  itself  from  the  diseased  action  under 
which  it  has  been  suffering,  and  is  returning 
to  the  healthy  performance  of  its  functions. 
The  application  of  moral  treatment,  so  as  to 
promote  the  advance  of  convalescence  after 
disease  has  been  arrested  and  improvement 
commenced,  requires  no  little  tact  and  dis- 
crimination. To  detect  the  first  glimmerings 
of  returning  reason,  to  lead  the  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  its  delusions,  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  perverted  imagination,  and 
cherish  the  revival  of  the  moral  feelings,  call 
for  more  discretion  and  judgment  than  is 
often  to  be  met  with  in  tlioso  who  are  com- 
monly employed  to  attend  upon  the  insane. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  physician  should  have  some  one  under 
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liis  direclion,  who  can  unclcrstand  and  apply 
the  course  of  moral  treatment  which  he 
wishes  to  be  pursued,  and  with  whom  he  can 
safely  intrust  its  conduct,  when  he  is  neces- 
sarily otherwise  engaged.  In  this  respect, 
■we  are  j)eriiaps  quite  as  well  provided  as 
other  similar  institutions.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  cause  of  gratulation  to  every  one  anxious 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  afflicted  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  creatures,  if  persons  of  bet- 
ter education  than  those  who  are  usually  em- 
ployed as  caretakers,  would  qualify  themselves 
for  the  station,  and  by  receiving  a  liberal  re- 
muneration, be  induced  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  attendance  upon  the  insane. 

The  experience  of  every  year  adds  its 
weight  to  the  importance  of  the  advice  which 
we  have  so  often  repeated,  that  persons  af- 
flicted with  insanity  should  be  placed  under 
treatment  in  some  proper  institution,  upon  the 
development  of  its  very  first  symptoms.  The 
difficulty  of  cure  increases  in  an  immense 
ratio  with  the  time  allowed  to  elapse  after 
the  disease  has  commenced,  and  too  often  irre- 
mediable injury  is  sustained,  before  any  well- 
directed  effort  is  made  to  arrest  the  disorder. 
We  would,  therefore,  once  more,  urge  upon 
those  with  whom  the  responsibility  may  rest, 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  institution 
prepared  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  unhappy  object  of  their 
care  and  solicitude,  upon  the  first  disclosure 
of  the  approach  of  mental  alienation. 

Charles  Evans,  Attending  Physician. 
Edward  Moore,  Resident  Physician. 

Philadelpltia,  3d  month  1st,  1839. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Some  time  since  an  account  was  published 
in  several  papers,  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  girl,  and  destitute  also  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  who  had  been  a  short  time  pre- 
vious admitted  to  the  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  We  find  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  the  following  extract 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Asylum,  just  published,  relating  to  that  inte- 
resting creature : 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of 
light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and  never 
exercises  her  sense  of  smell,  if  she  has  any. 
Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  in  still- 
ness, as  profound  as  that  of  a  closed  tomb  at 
midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet 
sounds,  and  pleasant  odours,  she  has  no  con- 
ception ;  nevertheless,  she  seems  as  happy 
and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  her  intellectual  faculties,  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid 
pleasure,  which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  ex- 
pressive features.  She  never  seems  to  re- 
pine, but  has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gaiety  of 
childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children, 
her  shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group. 
When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if 
she  has  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy 
herself  for  hours  ;  if  she  has  no  occupation, 
she  evidently  amuses  herself  by  imaginary 
dialogues,  or  recalling  past  impressions  ;  she 


counts  with  her  fingers,  or  spells  out  names 
of  things  which  she  has  recently  learned,  in 
the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes.  In 
this  lonely  self-communion  she  reasons,  re- 
flects, and  argues  ;  if  she  spells  a  word  wrong 
with  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  she  instant- 
ly strikes  it  with  her  left,  as  her  teacher  does, 
in  sign  of  disapprobation :  if  right,  then  she 
pats  herself  upon  the  head  and  looks  pleased. 
She  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong 
with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  mo- 
ment and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right 
hand  strikes  the  left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 
During  the  year  she  has  attained  great  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  of 
the  deaf  mutes  ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words 
and  sentences  which  she  knows,  so  fast  and 
so  deftly,  that  only  those  accustomed  to  this 
language  can  follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid 
motion  of  her  fingers.  But  wonderful  as  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her 
thoughts  upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the 
ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she  reads  the 
words  thus  written  by  another,  grasping  their 
hand  in  hers,  and  following  every  movement 
of  their  fingers,  as  letter  after  letter  conveys 
their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  she  conveys  to  her  blind  play-mates,  and 
nothing  can  more  forcibly  show  the  power  of 
mind  in  forcing  matter  to  its  purpose,  than  a 
meeting  between  them.  For,  if  great  talent 
and  skill  are  necessary  for  two  pantomimes 
to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the 
movements  of  the  body,  and  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  how  much  greater  the 
difficulty  when  darkness  shrouds  them  both, 
and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound  !  When  Laura 
is  walking  through  a  passage  way,  with  her 
hands  spread  before  her,  she  knows  instantly 
every  one  she  meets,  and  passes  them  with  a 
sign  of  recognition  ;  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  favourites, 
there  is  instantly  a  bright  smile  of  recogni- 
tion— an  intertwining  of  arms — a  grasping  of 
hands — and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny 
fingers,  whose  rapid  evolutions  convey  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one 
mind  to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  ques- 
tions and  answers — exchanges  of  joy  or  sor- 
row— there  are  kissings  and  partings — just  as 
between  little  children  with  all  their  senses. 
One  such  interview  is  a  better  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  that  mind  is  the  result  of  sensa- 
tion, than  folios  of  learned  argument.  If 
those  philosophers  who  consider  man  as  only 
the  most  perfect  animal,  and  attribute  his  su- 
periority to  his  senses,  be  correct,  then  a  dog 
or  a  monkey  should  have  mental  power 
quadruple  that  of  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
has  but  one  sense.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  this  child  has  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  others  of  her  age  have  ;  very 
far  from  it ;  she  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  yet 
her  knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater  than 
a  common  child  of  three  years.  There  has 
been  one  difficulty  in  communicating  know- 
ledge of  facts — positive  qualities  of  bodies — 
number,  &c. ;  but  the  words  expressive  of 
them,  which  other  children  learn  by  hearing, 
as  they  learn  to  talk,  must  all  be  communi- 
cated to  Laura  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
method.    In  all  the  knowledge  which  is  ac- 


quired by  the  perceptive  faculties,  she  is  of 
course  backward  ;  because,  previous  to  her 
coming  here,  her  perceptive  faculties  were 
probably  less  exercised  in  one  week,  than 
those  of  common  children  are  in  one  hour. 
What  may  be  termed  her  moral  nature,  how- 
ever, her  sentiments  and  afl^ections,  her  sense 
of  propriety,  of  right,  of  property,  &c.,  is 
equally  well  developed  as  those  of  other  chil- 
dren. She  is  now  able  to  understand  simple 
sentences  expressive  of  action,  as  "  shut  the 
door,"  "  give  me  a  book,"  &c.  ;  or  rather,  as 
she  expresses  it,  "  shut  door,"  "  give  book," 
for  she  does  not  know  the  force  of  the  articles 
the  and  a  any  more  than  a  prattling  infant, 
who  understands — give  cake — but  puts  in  me 
and  a  from  imitation,  without  knowing  their 
meaning  ;  or  than  many  a  child  in  school  un- 
derstands the  difference  between  a  noun  and 
verb,  who  can  go  through  all  the  parsing  ex- 
ercises and  give  a  rule  for  every  thing  about 
it. — Massachusetts  Spy. 

The  loss  in  the  destruction  of  buildings  by 
the  late  earthquake  at  Martinique  is  estimat- 
ed at  twenty  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
francs.  There  were  but  eighteen  buildings 
left  standing  at  Port  Royal  out  of  seventeen 
hundred.  Four  hundred  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  persons  injured. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  third  day,  the  16th  instant,  at  half  past 
seven  o'clock,  in  the  committee  room.  Mul- 
berry street.  John  Carter,  Clerk. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Institute 
for  Coloured  Youth,"  will  be  held  at  the 
committee  room.  Mulberry  street  meeting 
house,  on  the  evening  of  fourth  day,  the  17th 
instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr.  Sec''ry. 

Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  4lh  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house  on  Muiberry  street,  William  Bunker 
Chase,  to  Marv  Ann,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Wistar. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  third  month,  at  Friends'  Board- 
ing School  at  Nine  Partners,  Eliza  Hallock,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Griffin,  superintendents  of 
that  institution,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age.  Through 
the  course  of  a  protracted  illness,  she  was  an  example 
of  patience,  quietness,  and  resignation,  having  scarcely 
been  known  to  utter  a  complaint.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  after  a  night  of  suffering,  her  mo- 
ther remarked  to  her  tiiat  she  had  passed  a  hard  night. 
Eliza  sweetly  replied,  "  No,  mother,  not  a  hard,  but 
rather  a  restless  one  ;  my  sufferings  are  small,  com- 
pared  with  what  many  undergo."  The  day  preceding 
her  decease,  she  said,  "  I  have  not  seen  it  to  be  my 
business  to  express  much,  but  I  do  not  see  any  thing 
in  my  way,  and  am  fully  resigned."  In  penning  this 
brief  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  for  a  dear  young 
friend,  called  hence  in  the  spring  time  of  life,  the 
writer  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  sentiment,  "  Wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  man, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

 at  Deansville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th 

day  of  fourth  month,  afler  a  lingering  illness,  Marv, 
wife  of  Thomas  Dean,  aged  50  years. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Aggregate  of  Animal  Enjoyment  increased, 
and  that  of  Pain  di7ninished,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Carnivorous  Races. 
There  is  at  all  times  a  peculiar  gratification 
derived  by  the  sincere  mind,  from  contem- 
plating the  beneficent  provision  of  the  Author 
of  all  things,  by  which  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  he  has  ordained  for  the  government  of 
his  creatures  is  made  to  administer  to  the 
welfare,  and  increase  the  happiness  which 
his  creatures  are  constituted  to  enjoy.  Nature 
abounds  with  the  evidences  of  this  fact,  and 
our  senses  are  conslantly  bringing  home  to 
us  the  conviction,  that  in  the  all  wise  govern- 
ment of  Providence,  it  is  not  merely  the  well- 
being  of  the  greatest  number  which  is  con- 
templated, but  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  whole, 
that  is  provided  for.  There  are,  however, 
some  of  the  scenes  which  are  transacting  in 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  that,  upon  a 
superficial  view,  may  appear  to  invalidate  the 
correctness  of  these  sentiments,  but  which  a 
little  investigation  shows  to  conform  to  the 
same  universal  rule ;  and  that  alluded  to  in 
the  following  chapter,  from  one  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  is  such  a  one  ;  and  1  forward 
it  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  as  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  subject  in  question. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  design,  discoverable  in  the  structure  of  the 
extinct  carnivorous  races,  which  inhabited 
our  planet  during  former  periods  of  its  his- 
tory, we  may  briefly  examine  the  nature  of 
that  universal  dispensation,  whereby  a  system 
of  perpetual  destruction,  followed  by  continual 
renovation,  has  at  all  times  tended  to  increase 
the  aggregate  of  animal  enjoyment,  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
which  will  be  presented  to  us  in  the  anatomy 
of  these  ancient  animals,  are  found  in  the  or- 
gans with  which  they  were  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  and  killing  their  prey; 
and  as  contrivances  exhibited  in  instruments 
formed  expressly  for  destruction  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  inconsistent  with  the  dispensations 
of  a  creation  founded  in  benevolence,  and  tend- 


in<T  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals ; 
it  may  be  proper  to  premise  a  few  words  up- 
on this  subject,  before  we  enter  on  the  history 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  animals  of  a  former 
world  whose  office  was  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  life. 

The  law  of  universal  mortality  being  the 
established  condition,  on  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Creator  to  give  being  to  every  creature 
upon  earth,  it  is  a  dispensation  of  kindness  to 
make  the  end  of  life  to  each  individual  as 
easy  as  possible.  The  most  easy  death  is, 
proverbially,  that  which  is  the  least  expected  ; 
and  though,  for  moral  reasons  peculiar  to  our 
own  species,  we  deprecate  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  our  mortal  life;  yet,  in  the  case  of 
every  inferior  animal,  such  a  termination  of 
existence  is  obviously  the  most  desirable. 
The  pains  of  sickness,  and  decrepitude  of 
age,  are  the  usual  precursors  of  death,  result- 
inor  from  gradual  decay:  these,  in  the  human 
race  alone,  are  susceptible  of  alleviation  from 
internal  sources  of  hope  and  consolation  ;  and 
give  exercise  to  some  of  the  highest  charities, 
and  most  tender  sympathies  of  humanity.  But, 
throughout  the  whole  creation  of  inferior  ani- 
mals, no  such  sympathies  exist ;  there  is  no 
affection  or  regard  for  the  feeble  and  aged ; 
no  alleviating  care  to  relieve  the  sick  ;  and 
the  extension  of  life  through  lingering  stages 
of  decay  and  of  old  age,  would  to  each  indi- 
vidual be  a  scene  of  protracted  misery.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  natural  world  would  pre- 
sent a  mass  of  daily  suflxjring,  bearing  a  large 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  animal  enjoy- 
ment. By  the  existing  dispensations  of  sudden 
destruction  and  rapid  succession,  the  feebled 
and  disabled  are  speedily  relieved  from  sufl"er- 
ing,  and  the  world  is  at  all  times  crowded 
with  myriads  of  sentient  and  happy  beings; 
and  though  to  many  individuals  their  allotted 
share  of  life  be  often  short,  it  is  usually  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  gratification ;  whilst 
the  momentary  pain  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  is  an  evil  infinitely  small,  in  comparison 
with  the  enjoyments  of  which  it  is  the  termi- 
nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  ever  been 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  herbivo- 
rous, the  other  carnivorous ;  and  though  the 
existence  of  the  latter  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  animal 
pain;  yet,  when  considered  in  its  full  extent, 
it  will  be  found  materially  (o  diminisli  it. 

To  the  mind  which  looks  not  to  general 
results  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  earth 
may  seem  to  present  a  scene  of  perpetual 
warfare,  and  incessant  carnage:  but  the  more 
enlarged  view,  while  it  regards  individuals  in 
their  conjoint  relations  to  the  general  benefit 
of  their  own  species,  and  that  of  other  species 


with  which  they  are  associated  in  the  great 
family  of  nature,  resolves  each  apparent  case 
of  individual  evil,  into  an  example  of  subser- 
viency to  universal  good. 

Under  the  existing  system,  not  only  is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  animal  enjoyment  much 
increased,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  life  all 
the  races  which  are  carnivorous,  but  these 
are  also  highly  beneficial  even  to  the  herbivo- 
rous races,  that  are  subject  to  their  dominion. 

Besides  the  desirable  relief  of  speedy  death 
on  the  approach  of  debility  or  age,  the  car- 
nivora  confer  a  further  benefit  on  the  species 
which  form  their  prey,  as  they  control  their 
excessive  increase,  by  the  destruction  of 
many  individuals  in  youth  and  health.  With- 
out this  salutary  check,  each  species  would 
soon  multiply  to  an  extent,  exceeding  in  a 
fatal  degree  their  supply  of  food,  and  the 
whole  class  of  herbivora  would  ever  be  so 
nearly  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  that  multi- 
tudes would  daily  be  consigned  to  lingering 
and  painful  death  by  famine.  All  these  evils 
are  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
trolling Power  in  the  carnivora  ;  by  their 
agency  the  numbers  of  each  species  are 
maintained  in  due  proportion  to  one  another 
— the  sick,  the  lame,  the  aged,  and  the  super- 
numeraries, are  consigned  to  speedy  death  ; 
and  while  each  suffering  individual  is  soon 
relieved  from  pain,  it  contributes  its  enfeebled 
carcass  to  the  support  of  its  carnivorous  bene- 
factor, and  leaves  more  room  for  the  comfort- 
able existence  of  the  healthy  survivors  of  its 
own  species. 

The  same  "  police  of  nature,"  which  is 
thus  beneficial  to  the  great  family  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  is  established  with  equal 
advantage  among  the  tenants  of  the  sea.  Of 
these  also,  there  is  one  large  division  that 
lives  on  vegetables,  and  supplies  the  basis  of 
food  to  the  other  division  that  is  carnivorous. 
Here  again  we  see,  that  in  the  absence  of 
carnivora,  the  uncontrolled  herbivora  would 
multiply  indefinitely,  until  the  lack  of  food 
brought  them  also  to  the  verge  of  starvation ; 
and  the  sea  would  be  crowded  with  creatures 
under  the  endurance  of  miiversal  pain  from 
hunger,  while  death  by  famine  would  be  the 
termination  of  ill-fed  and  misciablo  lives. 

The  appointment  of  death  by  the  agency 
of  carnivora,  as  the  ordinary  termination  of 
animal  existence,  appears  therefore  in  its 
main  results  to  be  a  dispensation  of  benevo- 
lence;  it  deducts  much  from  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  |iain  of  universal  drat  if;  it 
abridges,  and  almost  annihilates,  liir.nighout 
the  brute  creation,  the  misery  of  disease,  and 
accidental  injuries,  and  lingering  (Joen\  ;  and 
imposes  such  salutary  restraint  upon  excessive 
increase  of  numbers,  that  the  supply  of  food 
maintains  perpetually  a  due  ratio  to  the  de- 
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maiul.  Tlie  result  is,  that  the  surface  of  the 
huiil  and  cioptlis  of  the  waters  are  ever  crowd- 
ed wilii  myriads  of  animated  bein<fs,  the  plea- 
sures of  whoso  life  are  co-extensive  with  its 
duration;  and  which,  throughout  the  little 
day  of  existence  that  is  allotted  to  them,  fulfil 
with  joy  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
created.  Life  to  each  individual  is  a  scene 
of  continued  feasting,  in  a  region  of  plenty  ; 
and  when  unexpected  death  arrests  its  course, 
it  repays  with  small  interest  the  large  debt, 
which  it  has  contracted  to  the  common  fund 
of  animal  nutrition,  from  whence  the  mate- 
rials of  its  body  have  been  derived.  Thus 
the  great  drama  of  universal  life  is  perpetually 
sustained  ;  and  though  the  individual  actors 
undergo  continual  change,  the  same  parts  are 
ever  filled  by  another  and  another  generation  ; 
renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  with  endless  successions  of  life 
and  happiness. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 
REVIEW   OF  ARISTIDES. 

NO.  II. 

But  Aristides  professes  to  find  in  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Lord,  or  his  apostles,  a  direct 
recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  To 
strengthen  his  cause,  I  suppose,  he  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  an  extract  from  Adams' 
Roman  Antiquities,  to  show  what  was  the 
character  of  the  existing  slavery  at  the  time 
its  lawfulness  was,  as  he  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve, recognized  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
According  to  this  account,  slaves  had  no  legal 
protection,  but  might  be  scourged  or  put  to 
death  at  the  caprice  of  the  master.  This 
then,  and  not  the  modified  and  restricted 
slavery  of  our  age  and  country,  is  the  slavery 
which  according  to  Aristides  was  sanctioned 
by  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  writer  did 
not  perceive  that  his  argument  either  proved 
too  little  for  his  purpose,  or  too  much  for  the 
Christian  professor.  He  ought  to  have  seen 
that  if  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 
sanctions  slavery  at  all,  it  sanctions  the  hor- 
rible slavery  of  that  day  ;  and  is  less  humane 
in  its  character,  than  several  of  the  succeed- 
ing emperors  of  Rome,  who  were,  notwith- 
standmg,  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  For 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus  curbed  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  Roman  master,  yet 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoninus  persecuted  the 
Christians. 

Such  writers  as  acknowledge  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion 
would  do  well,  before  they  attempt  to  deduce 
arguments  from  the  New  Testament  in  de- 
fence of  modern  slavery,  to  reflect  that  there 
are  many  people  in  the  world,  and  some  even 
here,  who  doubt  or  absolutely  deny  the  truth 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  very  prudent,  in  this 
age  of  infidelity,  to  erect  an  argument,  in 
support  of  negro  slavery,  upon  a  scriptural 
basis.  There  is  some  danger  that  readers 
whose  sense  of  moral  justice  is  stronger  than 
their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  may 
conclude,  that  a  system  of  religion  which 
tolerates  a  practice  so  revolting  to  humanity 
as  this,  cannot  possibly  be  of  divine  authority. 
A  number  of  years  ago  the  society  for  pro- 


pagating the  gospel  made  an  effort,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  trustees  of  Prince- 
ton college,  to  convert  the  Indians  residing 
on  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Two  pious 
young  men,  graduates  of  that  college,  were 
sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  those  people. 
As  an  introduction,  they  were  furnished  with 
a  letter  explaining  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorting  the  In- 
dians to  receive  the  instructions  of  their  mis- 
sionaries. The  Indians,  after  consulting  de- 
liberately on  the  subject,  returned  the  trustees 
a  very  civil  message,  thanking  them  for  their 
good  intentions,  but  declining  to  receive  their 
missionaries  until  they  had  emancipated  their 
slaves.  One  of  these  trustees  told  a  friend 
of  mine  that  he  never  before  felt  his  con- 
science so  forcibly  fly  in  his  face,  as  he  did 
upon  hearing  this  reply.  He  thought,  he  felt 
that  these  poor  ignorant,  untutored  children  of 
the  forest  had  more  correct  ideas  of  universal 
righteousness  than  he  had.  He  was  himself 
a  New  Jersey  slaveholder ;  and  slavery  has 
always  exhibited  its  milder  features  in  that 
state.  The  admonition,  however,  was  not 
lost,  for  he  set  his  slaves  immediately  free. 
Had  these  Indians  been  gravely  informed  that 
the  Christian  religion,  which  their  friends  of 
Princeton  college  were  anxious  to  recom- 
mend to  their  acceptance,  gave  its  sanction, 
not  merely  to  the  slavery  of  our  day,  but  to 
one  a  thousand  times  more  cruel,*  they  would 
probably  have  spurned  the  attempt  to  convert 
them,  and  become  more  completely  settled 
in  their  preference  to  an  Indian  paradise,  with 
a  warm  country,  and  plenty  of  venison,  before 
the  heaven  of  the  Christians. 

Were  I  to  encounter  one  who  denies  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
wish  to  advance  the  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment in  its  support,  I  should  probably  adduce 
the  incomparable  excellence  of  its  doctrines, 
and  endeavour  to  show  that  every  other  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  morals  that  ever  was  pro- 
mulgated, was  so  immeasurably  inferior  as 
to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
Christianity  could  have  no  other  than  a  ce- 
lestial origin.  But  if  my  opponent  could  prove 
that  Christianity  gave  its  sanction,  not  merely 
to  the  slavery  of  our  day,  even  in  its  worst 
form,  but  to  the  more  oppressive  slavery  of 
Nero's  time,  I  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  our  religion  was  not  of  so  pure  and  ex- 
alted a  character  as  1  had  supposed.  I  must, 
upon  that  supposition,  admit  that  the  religion 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  immediate 
followers  introduced  and  proclaimed,  had 
failed  to  support  the  character  which  the 
prophetic  writings,  and  particularly  those  of 
Isaiah,  have  given  to  it.  And  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could,  in  that  case,  resist  the  conclu- 
sion, either  that  the  prophets  had  dealt  largely 
in  hyperboles,  or  that  the  true  Messiah  was 
not  yet  come. 

Such  is  the  point  to  which  we  are  brought. 
If  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  Aristides,  we  must 
deny  the  divine  authority  either  of  the  Old  or 
of  the  New  Testament. 

*  This  is  the  declaration  of  President  Dew,  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  in  his  laboured  defence  of 
slavery — page  107. 


But,  happily  for  the  credit  of  Christianity, 
we  are  not  bound  to  admit  the  doctrine  which 
this  modern  Aristides  has  ofiered. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
mark, that  we  are  asking  too  much  of  the 
sacred  writers,  if  we  demand  a  specific  cen- 
sure of  every  act  which  is  disallowed.  There 
are  various  practices  which  it  would  be  dis- 
gusting to  mention,  in  a  work  designed  for 
general  perusal.  Besides,  a  specific  rule,  di- 
rectly applicable  to  every  part  of  human  life, 
would  swell  the  sacred  volume  to  an  unman- 
ageable size,  for  we  must  remember  that  the 
duties  of  Christianity  relate  to  the  thoughts 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  ac- 
tions. It  was  remarked,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  that  the  laws  of  Great  Britam,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice, 
were  not  contained  in  less  than  fifty  folio 
volumes,  and  yet  there  was  not  one  case  in 
ten,  on  which  any  thing  directly  to  the  point 
could  be  found.*  Yet  the  ground  covered  by 
the  law  is  a  small  part  indeed  of  what  the 
religion  of  our  Saviour  embraces.  "  Those 
who  would  form  a  general  estimate  of  the 
moral  obligations  of  Christianity,  must  derive 
it,  not  from  codes,  but  from  principles ;  not 
from  a  multiplicity  of  directions  in  what  man- 
ner we  are  to  act,  but  from  instructions  re- 
specting the  motives  and  dispositions  by  which 
all  actions  are  to  be  regulated."  There  are, 
indeed,  special  directions  in  a  few  cases, 
which  ought  to  be  solemnly  regarded ;  yet 
these  are  rather  exemplifications  of  some 
general  principle  of  action,  than  specific  rules 
for  a  particular  case. 

The  great  object  of  Christianity  is  to 
purify  the  heart ;  and  the  efliect  is,  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  evils  of  society,  rather  consequen- 
tially than  directly ;  not  so  much  by  filtering 
the  current  as  by  purifying  the  spring. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  general  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  see  whether  they  are 
compatible  with  the  system  of  involuntary 
servitude.  The  first  instance  in  which  our 
Lord  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  public 
minister,  seems  to  have  been  that  related  in 
the  gospel  of  Luke.  He  then  read  a  part  of 
the  61st  chapter  of  Isaiah.  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to 
the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound.  To  preach  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord."  He  afterwards  told 
them  that  that  Scripture  was  that  day  fulfilled 
in  their  ears.  The  deliverance  there  spoken 
of  was  undoubtedly  a  release  from  spiritual 
thraldom,  a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
sin.  Yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  who  accepted  the  deliverance  thus  offered, 
would  willingly  incur  the  wo  afterwards  pro- 
nounced upon  those  who  bound  heavy  burdens, 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid  them  on 
the  shoulders  of  others,  but  refused  themselves 
to  touch  them  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

In  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  laid  down 
a  principle  of  action,  which,  if  carried  into 
operation,  would  eflfectually  cut  up  the  sys- 

*  Paley's  Moral  and  Practical  Philosophy — p.  4. 
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teni  of  slavery  root  and  brancli.  "  All  tilings 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets."'  No  man  would 
willingly  be  a  slave  himself,  and  therefore  no 
man  can  retain  another  in  slavery  wiliioiit 
violating  this  command.  The  morality  of 
the  whole  sermon  relates  to  the  nminlenance 
of  peace  and  good  will  towards  each  other. 
But  slavery  is  "a  forced  and  unnatural  state. 
It  originates  in  violence,  and  can  scarcely 
originate  in  anv  other  way.  it  is  maintained 
by  violence,  either  actual  or  feared.  For  it 
is  ahvavs  supported  by  the  fear  or  application 
of  physical  lorce. 

We  are  told  that  our  Lord  did  not  interfere 
with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country.  Nei- 
ther did  he  enter  into  any  laboured  or  definite 
refutation  of  their  superstition.  In  what  part 
of  his  history  do  we  find  that  he  testified 
against  those  particular  observances  which 
constituted  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
He  took,  both  in  relation  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion, a  much  wiser  course.  He  laid  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and 
morals.  He  taught  the  primary  duty  of  love 
to  God,  and  the  correspondent  and  consequent 
duty  of  love  to  man.  From  these  sources 
necessarily  flow  all  those  virtues  of  piety,  hu- 
mility, benevolence  and  charity  which  adorn 
the  Christian  character. — Now,  if  Aristides 
can  inform  us  in  what  manner  one  part  of  the 
human  family  could  become  the  slaves,  the 
mere  goods  and  chattels  of  another  part, 
where  these  virtues  are  predominant,  he  will 
then  have  done  something  towards  establish- 
ing the  position  that  slavery  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Christian  religion.  Or  if  he 
can  prove  that  a  system,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  most  ruthless  violence,  by  a 
total  disregard  of  every  principle  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  which  requires  the  perpetual 
array  of  physical  force  to  preserve  its  exist- 
ence, may,  notwithstanding,  be  maintained 
without  impairing  the  tender  regard  to  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  others,  which  composes 
so  important  a  feature  in  the  morality  of  the 
gospel,  he  will  then  have  advanced  one  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  his  end.  But  if  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  gospel  system,  which 
breathes  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men,  is  the  very  anti- 
pode  to  the  slavery  of  our  day,  it  is  perfectly 
nugatory  to  be  labouring  to  carve  out  of  any 
detached  passages  of  scripture  a  defence  of 
this  system.  I  shall,  however,  briefly  review 
the  texts  which  have  been  adduced  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  observable  that  in  all  these  places,  ex- 
cept one,  the  word  rendered  servants  is  douloi, 
the  plural  of  doidos,  the  very  same  word 
which  is  repeatedly,  and  indeed  commonly, 
used  to  denote  the  servants  of  Christ.  I  ap- 
prehend few  readers  would  suppose  the  trans- 
lation improved  by  substituting  the  word  slave 
for  servant  in  any  of  the  passages  where  the 
word  doulos  is  used  to  designate  the  labourers 
in  the  service  of  Christ:  these  men  are  the 
douloi  of  the  most  high  God.  But  now  being 
made  free  from  sin  and  doidotlitntes  of  God. 
Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  douloi  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  | 


maliciousness,  but  as  the  doidoi  of  God.  Till 
we  have  sealed  the  douloi/s  of  God  in  their 
foreheads.  Now  Icttest  thou  thy  douJon  de- 
part in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation.  To  show  unto  his  doulois  the 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass. 
Hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  doulon  at  her 
hand.  See  thou  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy  fel- 
low doidos.'" 

Aristides  appears  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  servants  alluded  to  in  the 
passages  quoted  were  slaves.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  quotations  above  given,  that  the 
word  dmdos  does  not  necessarily  signify  a 
slave.  Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that  these 
texts  prove  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  word 
doulos  as  shown  by  Potter,  does  not  usually 
signify  a  slave.  When  masters  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  servants,  the  ser- 
vants are  still  douloi;  masteis  give-unto  your 
doulois  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  Still  no 
slavery  is  proved.  The  apostle  Peter  advises 
the  oiketai,  (slaves  or  domestics,  for  the  word 
is  derived  from  oikos^  a  house,)  to  be  subject 
to  their  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward. 
Which  is  the  advice  I  would  give  to  slaves. 
I  would  advise  them  to  submit  patiently  to 
their  lot,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  their  masters  by  obedience  and  faithfulness, 
and  above  all,  not  to  attempt  acquiring  their 
liberty  by  violence.  But  if  they  might  be 
made  free  by  peaceable  means,  to  use  it  ra- 
ther. Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  I  think  it 
right  to  hold  them  in  bondage.  Nor  does 
Peter's  admonition  prove  that  he  did. 

If  the  reader  can  discover  in  the  injunction 
"Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called,"  any  evidence  that 
slaveholders,  when  converted  to  Christianity, 
were  to  be  slaveholders  still,  he  must  be  more 
dexterous  than  I  am  in  discovering  occult 
meanings.  The  argument  that  he  who  was 
called,  being  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess 
Diana,  or  any  other  of  the  thirty  thousand 
divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  must  continue 
to  worship  them  still,  would  be  as  well  sus- 
tained by  this  text,  as  the  case  for  which  it 
was  adduced.  The  apostle  John  is  said  to 
have  converted  the  leader  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. Was  he  to  continue  in  the  same  occu- 
pation still?  The  apostle  evidently  pre-sup- 
poses  the  calling  an  honest  one.  Whether 
holding  mankind  in  slavery  is  consistent  with 
this  character,  is  not  settled  by  this  text.  It 
must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 

The  case  of  Onesimus,  is  a  sort  of  stereo- 
type argument  in  favour  of  slavery;  not  be- 
cause it  is  much  to  the  purpose,  but  because 
it  is  diflicult  to  find  any  thing  better.  Pro- 
slavery  writers  do  not  stop  to  examine  very 
critically  whether  they  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  he  was  a  slave.  They 
admit  that  as  unquestionable,  and  build 
their  argument  upon  the  assumption.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  by  making  him  a  slave, 
and  representing  the  Apostle  as  having  first 
converted  him  to  Christianity,  and  then  sent 
him  back  as  a  slave  to  his  master,  they  in 
reality  charge  the  Apostle  with  violating  an 
express  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thou 
I  shall  not  deliver  to  his  master  the  servant 


which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee. 
Yet  it  appears  that  Paul  walked  orderly  and 
kept  the  law.  Rut  Onesimus  is  not  called 
oilictes  but  doidos.  And  whatever  his  pre- 
vious condition  may  have  been,  the  Apostle 
charged  his  friend  Philemon  to  receive  him 
not  now  as  a  doulon,  but  above  a  doulon,  a 
brother  beloved.  He  therefore  was  not  sent 
into  slavery.  If,  when  any  of  the  slaves 
escape  from  the  South  to  us,  we  could  send 
them  back  to  their  former  masters,  with  let- 
ters requesting  that  they  would  receive  them 
as  brothers  beloved,  and  could  rest  assured 
that  those  masters  would  not  only  grant  our 
request,  but  even  do  more  than  we  asked, 
probably  very  few  of  them  would  remain  long 
among  us,  or  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  as  far 
as  the  Canadian  line. 

If  we  admit  that  the  negro  slavery  of  our 
age  and  country  is  totally  irreconcileable 
with  the  nature  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  the 
attempt  to  justify  its  continuance  on  the  plea 
of  necessity  is  in  reality  nothing  less  than  an 
effort  to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  found.  Such  an  effort, 
if  made  in  a  direct  and  undisguised  manner, 
would  fix  at  once  the  character  of  its  author, 
and  rank  him  with  the  Volneys  and  Paines 
of  our  day. 

The  manner  in  which  this  evil  is  to  be 
most  safely  and  speedily  removed,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  calm  and  careful  examination.  Wis- 
dom dwells  with  prudence,  but  the  prudence 
with  which  wisdom  dwells  never  sacrifices  a 
sound  moral  or  religious  principle  to  any 
supposed  circumstance  of  expediency.  It  is 
employed  in  devising  the  surest  means  of 
redressing  the  evils  of  society,  not  in  finding 
the  most  plausible  excuses  for  their  indefinite 
continuance.  E.  L. 

There  are  flowers  that  burst  upon  us,  and 
startle  the  eye  with  the  splendour  of  their 
beauty;  we  gaze  until  we  are  dazzled,  and 
then  turn  away,  remembering  nothing  but 
their  gorgeous  hues.  There  are  others  that 
refresh  the  traveller  by  the  sweetness  they 
difilise — but  he  has  to  search  for  the  source 
of  his  delight.  He  finds  it  embedded  amongst 
green  leaves ;  it  may  be  less  lovely  than  he 
anticipated,  in  its  form  and  colour,  but,  oh  ! 
how  welcome  is  the  memory  of  that  flower, 
when  the  evening  breeze  is  again  made  fra- 
grant with  its  perfume. 

It  is  thus  that  the  unpretending  virtues  of 
the  female  character  force  themselves  upon 
our  regard,  so  that  the  woman  JirrsclJ  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  her  attributes, 
and  we  remember  less  the  celebrated  belle, 
than  her  who  made  us  happy. 

The  domestic  woman,  moving  in  a  compa- 
ratively limited  circle,  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  of  ideas,  but  can 
often  expatiate  upon  subjects  of  mere  local 
interest  with  a  vigour  of  intellect,  a  tVcshness 
of  feeling,  and  a  livdinoss  of  l-mcy,  which 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  uniiiiti;U(\l  siianijcr 
a  perfect  lunging  to  bo  adniitlcd  into  the  home 
associations  from  whence  arc  derived  such  a 
world  of  amusement,  and  so  unfailing  a  relief 
from  the  severer  duties  of  lile. 
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It  is  not  from  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  but 
from  the  ajiplication  of  them,  that  conversa- 
tion derives  its  cliiefest  charm.  Thus  an 
exceedingly  well  informed  talker  may  be 
indescribably  tedious  ;  whila  one  who  is  com- 
paratively ignorant,  as  regards  mere  facts, 
having  brought  to  bear,  upon  every  subject 
contemplated,  a  lively  imagination  combined 
with  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  memory  stored, 
not  only  with  dates  and  historical  events,  but 
with  strong  and  clear  impressions  of  familiar 
things,  may  rivet  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  startle  them,  for  the  time,  into  a  distinct- 
ness of  impression  which  imparts  a  degree  of 
delightful  complacency,  both  to  his  hearers 
and  the  entertainer  himself. — Sarah  Ellis, 
late  Stichney. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
HARP   OF  ZION. 
Harp  of  Zion  !  long  forsaken, 

Wilt  thou— canst  thou,  ever  sleep? 
Breathes  there  none  thy  breath  may  waken  ? 
None  whose  hands  thy  chords  may  sweep  I 

Still  from  age  to  age  neglected, 

On  the  willow  hast  thou  hung, 
Silent — or  in  tones  dejected, 

Zion's  woes  unheeded  sung! 

Once,  by  bards  of  sacred  story, 

Thou  wast  touch'd,  in  olden  time, 
Then  thy  strains  broke  forth  in  glory, 

Pow'rful,  solemn,  and  sublime. 

When  from  nought,  this  fair  creation, 

Forth,  at  once,  harmonious  sprang, 
Mov'd  by  thine  own  inspiration. 

Rolling  stars  together  sang. 

Adam  heard  thee,  oft,  with  gladness, 

In  the  breeze  that  gently  crept. 
Ere  thy  chords  were  touch'd  with  sadness. 

Or  with  indignation  swept: 
Soon — too  soon  ! — by  turns  prevailing. 

Who  thy  alter'd  notes  can  tell  1 — 
With  tempestuous  fear  and  wailing. 

Both  rush'd  o'er  thee,  when  he  fell ! 

Heav'nly  harp!  that  fall  hath  jarr'd  thee! 

Wilt  thou  weep  for  ever  more'! 
Grief  hath  touch'd  thee?— sin  hath  marr'd  thee? 

Who  thy  calmness  shall  restore? 

Down  the  ling'ring  lapse  of  ages. 

Fearful  was  the  pause,  and  drear, 
Listening  patriarchs,  seers,  and  sages, 

Waited  long  thy  voice  to  hear. 
With  the  roar  of  waters  blending, 

From  the  red  and  angry  sea, — 
Moses  heard  the  strain  ascending — 

"  God  hath  triumph'd  gloriously  !" 

Songs  of  heaven  to  earth  restoring. 

In  the  shepherd  monarch's  lyre. 
When  the  bard  his  God  adoring. 

Seized  thee,  with  an  angel's  fire. 
Varied  strains,  alternate,  prov'd  thee, 

Anger,  pity,  hope,  and  fear; — 
Still,  'twas  holy  love  that  mov'd  thee, 

In  the  triumph,  or  the  tear. 

Penitence  and  deep  contrition, 

Trembled  in  thy  broken  sigh, 
Pray'r,  perfumed  by  sweet  submission. 

Thou  didst  waft  above  the  sky. 
Hark!  the  sound  to  rapture  swelling, 

"  Zion  !  lift  thy  pearly  gates! 
"  Who  shall  claim  the  sacred  dwelling? 

"  'Tis  the  King  of  glory  waits  !" 


When  the  sorrowing  prophet's  anguish, 

In  expression  sought  relief. 
When  he  taught  thy  chords  to  languish, 

In  the  minstrelsy  of  grief — 
Thou  didst  sing  of  desolation. 

Of  oppression  didst  complain. 
Thou  didst  pour  thy  lamentation. 

O'er  the  wounded  and  the  slain. 

Lo  !  a  mightier  bard  advancing  ! 

Mark  the  lightning  of  his  eye! 
Lo  !  the  mountain  cedars  dancing. 

Speak  the  son  of  Amos  nigh. 

From  prophetic  visions  waking — 

From  the  temple  fiU'd  with  smoke, 
When  he  saw  its  portals  quaking, 

At  the  unearthly  voice  that  spoke: — 

From  the  altar  touch'd  and  glowing. 

How  he  swept  thy  sounding  chords. 
And  in  numbers  bold  and  flowing, 

Hymn'd  the  incarnate  Lord  of  lords  ! 
How  he  sang  !  of  God  most  holy, 

Throned  on  high  in  glory  bright, 
Condescending  to  the  lowly, 

To  the  humble  and  contrite. 
When  thy  captives,  broken  hearted. 

By  the  banks  of  Babel's  stream, 
Wept  thy  glory  all  departed. 

Like  the  shadow  of  a  dream  ! 
When  the  taunting  victor  claimed  thee — 

"  Zion  !  raise  the  mirthful  song  !" 
Desperation  then  inflamed  thee. 

At  the  unutterable  wrong ! 
Then,  no  plaintive  strain  reveal'd  thee. 

On  the  willow's  pensile  bough. 
Horror  had  in  silence  seal'd  thee — 

Break  the  spell!  Oh  !  break  it  now! 
Harp  of  Zii)n  !  long  neglected. 

Sighing  on  the  evening  wind 
I  have  heard  thee — when  dejected. 

Thou  hast  calm'd  my  troubled  mind. 
Yes!  and  on  the  stormy  ocesn. 

High  above  her  wildering  voice, 
Even  'mid  nature's  dread  commotion, 

Thou  hast  bade  my  heart  rejoice. 
On  the  vernal  breezes  creeping, 

Wafted  by  the  summer  cloud. 
When  the  autumnal  dirge  is  sweeping. 

When  the  wintry  blast  roars  loud. 
In  the  gently  murm'ring  fountain. 

In  the  cataract's  thundering  tone. 
Ceaseless  still  o'er  vale  and  mountain. 

Crowded  mart,  or  desert  lone. 
Heavenly  harp,  throughout  creation. 

Though  unheard  by  sensual  ears, 
Thou'rt  the  voice  of  adoration, 

Thou'rt  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Harp  of  Zion  !  I  have  loved  thee. 

Lorn  and  pensive  as  thou  art, 
Feebly,  tremblingly  I've  moved  thee. 

Yet  the  strain  hath  cheer'd  my  heart. 
When  terrestrial  sounds  no  longer 

Greet  mine  ear — when  fails  my  breath — 
Harp  of  Zion  !  sweeter — stronger — 

Let  me  hear  thy  strains  in  death  ! 

W.  G. 

The  Seminole  War. — Mr.  Benton,  from 
Missouri,  in  a  speech  before  the  U.  S.  Senate 
on  the  5th  of  February,  is  reported  to  have 
given  the  following  statistics  of  the  Seminole 
war. 

"Three  years  have  been  consumed  in  mili- 
tary operations ;  and  at  what  costs  and  with 
what  results  1  At  the  cost,  in  money,  of  near 


twenty  millions  of  dollars;  in  lives,  of  neai" 
forty  officers  killed,  or  died  of  wounds,  or  of 
the  climate;  of  many  wounded;  of  nearly 
four  hundred  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  regular  army;  besides  heavy  losses  among 
the  militia  and  volunteers.  This  is  the  cost ! 
and  what  are  the  results?  The  results  are, 
four  counties  of  Florida  depopulated — the  In- 
dians ravaging  the  country  from  Cape  Sable 
to  Okefonokee  swamp — the  frontiers  of  Geor- 
gia attacked — depredations  carried  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  St.  Augustine  and  Tallahassee — the 
light-house  at  Florida  Point  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed— shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  massacred — and  all  cultivation 
suspended  over  a  large  district  of  country, 
part  of  which  was  settled  and  cultivated 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  when  Florida 
was  a  province  of  that  kingdom.  These  are 
the  results  after  three  years  of  military  ope- 
rations— after  this  great  cost  in  money  and 
in  lives,  v 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seminole  war, 
we  remember.  Congress  called  upon  the  Pre- 
sident for  a  statement  of  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  Seminoles,  for  the  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  calculating  what  force  would  be 
necessary  to  subdue  them.  The  report  of  the 
Indian  department,  derived  from  the  best 
sources  of  information,  represented  that  the 
tribe  consisted  of  only  3,000  individuals;  that 
of  this  number  1600  were  females  and  only 
1400  males;  that  of  the  males,  only  700  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  that  of  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  one  half  were 
friendly  Indians.  Thus,  the  enemy,  with 
which  this  great  nation  of  15,000,000  civil- 
ized men  were  about  to  contend,  was  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  between  3  and  400  savages. 
And  yet  the  result  of  a  three  years'  war  is  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Benton  in  his  speech ; 
and  still  the  Seminoles  are  not  subdued,  but 
retain  their  country,  and  even  extend  it  by 
expelling  the  ancient  white  settlers  from  their 
plantations!  How  true  it  is  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill !  How  easy  is 
it  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  stain  the  pride  of 
all  human  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  boasted  strength  of  the  honourable  of  the 
earth !  What  a  commentary,  too,  is  this 
Seminole  war  on  the  proverb,  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  For  one  tenth  part  of  the  sum 
which  we  have  expended  in  vain  in  the  at- 
tempt to  rob  these  Indians  of  their  lands,  we 
could  doubtless  have  purchased  the  quiet  and 
perpetual  possession  of  all  that  portion  of 
their  country  which  the  white  man  can  ever 
occupy  ! — New  York  Observer. 

There  are  two  things  we  should  always 
keep  in  mind,  — what  we  ought  to  be,  and  what 
we  are.  In  fixing  our  eyes  on  what  we  ought 
to  be,  we  see  the  good  we  should  aim  at :  in 
looking  at  what  we  are,  we  see  the  evil  we 
should  get  rid  of. 

Who  then  dares  say  of  Christ's  religion 
that  it  is  a  harsh,  sour,  unpleasant  thing?  It 
is  not  religion  that  makes  men  harsh  and 
sour,  but  the  want  of  it.  The  harshness  and 
sourness  only  show  that  the  fruit  is  not  yet 
ripe. — Harems  Sermons. 
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For  ■■  The  Frioiiil.  ' 
GEORGE  ROFE. 

George  Rofe,  in  (lie  oxtciuHiigs  of  gospel 
love  was  drawn  to  visit  r>oriiuula,  \\  hero,  says 
his  memorialist,  he  had  formerly  laboured, 
and  meetings  had  been  gathered  and  settled 
bv  him."  From  thetice  he  sailed  to  Barba- 
does.  and  shortly  after  arriving  there  address- 
ed the  tollowing-  letter  to  Stephen  Crisp. 
BAi:nAPOi:s.  l-^lh  of  9th  month,  16G1, 

Dear  S.  C. — My  life  salutes  thee  in  that 
■which  is  pure  and  eternal,  wherein  the  Lord 
hath  prospered  my  soul  according  to  my  de- 
sire, and  blessed  ine  and  his  work  in  my 
hands.  He  hath  made  me  an  instrument  of 
good  to  many  through  these  countries,  in 
gathering  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  settling  them  in  a  good  sense  of 
the  life  and  power  of  the  Lord.  They  bless 
the  Lord  for  his  visitation;  knowing  that  it 
is  life  and  virtue  to  their  souls  who  believe 
and  obey  it.  though  it  brings  anguish  upon 
the  souls  of  all  who  do  not  believe  unto  obe- 
dience. The  gospel  is  the  savour  of  life  unto 
lite,  and  the  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

But  to  mention  passages  at  large  I  cannot 
now,  but  this  thou  mayest  understand,  that 
the  truth  prevailelh  through  the  most  of  all 
these  parts.  Many  settled  meetings  there 
are  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nesv  England, 
and  the  islands  there  abouts,  and  in  the  Island 
of  Bermuda,  through  all  which  places  I  have 
travelled  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  in 
the  great  dominion  of  the  truth ;  having  a 
great  and  weighty  service  for  the  Lord,  in 
which  I  praise  him — he  hath  prospered  me 
in  all  things  to  this  day.  And  now  I  am  in 
this  fruitful  Island  of  Barbadoes,  where  there 
is  almost  every  day  a  meeting,  and  some  days 
two  or  three,  and  a  great  increase  of  the 
truth.  The  Lord  is  with  this  people,  and 
blesseth  them  with  his  life  and  love,  which 
they  dwell  in  and  show  forth  one  to  another, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  truth.  And 
here  things  are  well  and  in  quietness,  and  in 
good  order  every  way  ;  and  this  place  is  as  a 
nursery  to  every  place  where  Friends  are 
round  about. 

Thy  letter  I  received  yesterday  ;  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Lord  hath  made  thee  service- 
able in  his  truth  ;  and  my  hearty  desires  are 
for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  preserved  and 
grow  in  the  weightiness  and  seasonedness  of 
the  truth  ;  and  feel  thy  due  subjection  in  all 
lowliness  of  heart,  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  may 
bless  and  prosper  thee  in  his  work,  and  in- 
crease his  love  and  favour  towards  thee — en- 
riching thee  with  the  indwellings  of  his  life, 
and  virtue,  and  mighty  power.  As  for  Col- 
chester Friends,  I  know  a  good  day  will  be 
to  them,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Lord ;  and 
glad  I  am  to  hear  of  their  prosperity,  and  in- 
crease. My  love  is  unchangeable  to  all  the 
flock  in  those  counties ;  unto  whom  salute 
me,  as  thou  hast  opportunity,  either  by  word 
or  writing,  and  particularly  to  them  in  Col- 
chester, as  if  I  named  them  one  by  one.  They 
may  understand  that  I  am  well,  and  in  the 
weighty  service  of  the  Lord,  having  more 
upon  me  than  many  know,  and  yet  this  is  my 


prayer  and  confidence,  that  the  Lord  blesseth 
me  in  all  things,  and  his  life  and  Spirit 
aboundeth  towards  me,  in  which  I  salute 
thee,  and  do  remain  in  the  innocency  and 
loveliness  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  Vny  dear 
brother, 

G.  RoFE. 

Thou  XWny  let  tne  hear  from  thee,  and  how 
it  is  with  Friends  in  those  parts  where  thou 
nrt,  and  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Direct  thy  letter  to  our  dearly  beloved  Tho- 
mas Hart,  at  the  Bridgetown,  in  this  island, 
Barbadoes,  where  I  may  stay  for  some  time. 

That  G.  R.  was  not  alone  in  sentiment  re- 
specting the  state  of  Friends  at  Barbadoes, 
appears  from  the  journal  of  John  Taylor,  who, 
after  visiting  them  in  1659,  says,  "  Friends 
grew  in  the  truth,  and  became  famous  and 
honourable  in  that  island."  To  one  who  had 
been  so  recently  in  New  England,  the  occa- 
sional distraints  made  upon  Friends'  property 
on  this  island  for  ecclesiastical  and  military 
demands,  seemed  not  worthy  of  notice.  In 
the  last  month  of  1660,  and  the  first  month 
of  the  year  1661,  no  less  than  thirty-six 
persons  had  been  imprisoned  for  attending 
Friends'  meetings,  and  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  They  were  now,  it  ap- 
pears, all  released,  and  their  meetings  were 
held  in  quiet.  A  few  years  after.  Friends 
presented  to  the  governor,  council  and  assem- 
bly of  Barbadoes  an  account  of  their  suffer- 
ings through  the  distraints  made  on  them. 
In  the  preamble  to  which  they  say, 

"  The  sufferings  that  have  been  inflicted  upon 
us  are  for  not  bearing  arms,  and  for  not  sending 
help  to  build  and  repair  forts  ;  we  witnessing  in 
measure  that  prophecy  fulfilled,  not  to  learn 
war  any  more.  For  not  swearing,  several  of 
us  have  suffered  ;  which  to  do  in  any  case,  is 
contrary  to  Christ's  law  written  in  our  hearts 
and  consciences,  and  contrary  to  the  positive 
commands,  Matt.  v.  and  James  v.  Other  of 
our  sufferings  are  for  not  paying  the  priests 
that  which  they  call  their  dues, — which  are 
no  ways  due  from  us  to  them,  for  we  neither 
hire  them  nor  employ  them,  because  we  wit- 
ness a  Teacher  that  instructs  better  than  ever 
they  did  when  we  were  their  hearers,  for  by 
them  we  never  received  any  benefit  to  our 
souls."  After  rehearsing  their  sufferings  they 
conclude  thus:  "  By  all  these  afore  mentioned, 
you  may  see  what  we  are  liable  unto  for  the 
keeping  of  our  consciences  void  of  offence. 
That  it  is  only  for  conscience-sake  may  be 
evident,  for  in  those  things  which  we  can 
pay,  we  do  it  readily,  namely,  to  your  poor, 
and  the  highways,  and  customs,  &c.  We 
have  many  poor  among  ourselves,  which  we 
maintain  without  being  any  way  burdensome 
to  others.  We  build  and  repair  our  own 
meeting  places,  and  are  not  chargeable  to 
such  as  are  not  of  us  in  any  things  relating 
to  us.  The  unreasonableness  of  some  of  the 
executioners  of  your  law  is  apparent  in  taking 
away  sometimes  double  and  more  than  whal 
is  demanded.  So  that  it  is  now  verified  which 
the  prophet  in  his  day  complained  of,  He  that 
departs  from  iniquity,  makes  himself  a  prey  ; 
and  in  another  place,  they  eat  up  my  people 
as  they  eat  bread." 


His  service  in  these  i.-hnds  being  accom- 
plished, where  it  would  appear  he  must  have 
remained  much  of  the  year  1662,  G.  R.  re- 
turned to  New  England.  After  some  time 
spent  in  visiting  the  meetings  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  he  passed 
to  Long  Island,  where  at  Oyster  bay,  at  Flush- 
ing, and  Gi-avesend,  there  were  settlements  of 
Friends.  Whilst  thus  engaged  he  must,  no 
doubt,  have  frequently  met  with  his  fellow 
labourers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Joseph 
Nicholson,  John  Liddal,  or  Riddal,  Jane 
Millard,  Mary  Tomkins,  and  Alice  Ambrose. 
Of  these,  the  first  three  had  just  returned 
from  hard  travels  and  sufferings  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  the  other  two  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  thither,  having  endured  as  much 
cruel  persecution  and  arduous  labour  in  New 
England.  These  five  friends  had  met  at 
Gravesend,  where  we  may  well  conceive  they 
were  (in  the  language  of  George  Bishop) 
"  refreshed  in  the  love  and  fellowship  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  one  another."  If  we  consider 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  their  condi- 
tion as  messengers  of  the  gospel  among  a 
people  determined  by  oppression  and  cruelty 
to  drive  it  from  their  doors, — as  being  subject 
to  the  will  of  those  who  seemed  to  think  they 
were  doing  God  service  when  they  forced 
them  to  bare  their  backs  to  the  whip,  fettered 
them  in  prison,  or  led  them  to  the  gallows, 
we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  feeling  that 
animated  them  when  such  a  company  were 
safely  assembled  together.  Being  natives  of 
the  same  island,  bound  to  the  support  of  the 
same  glorious  cause,  and  conscious  that  they 
had  all  experienced  the  protecting  care  of  the 
same  overruling  providence,  they  were  in- 
deed enabled  to  rejoice  in  a  mingled  feeling 
of  natural  and  spiritual  emotions.  Whilst 
thus  gathered  in  the  true  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  a  united  concern  came  upon  them  to 
go  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  warn  the  people 
to  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways.  Their 
fellow  labourer  in  the  gospel,  Edward  Whar- 
ton, of  Salem,  and  William  Reap,  who  had 
come  with  Mary  Tomkins  and  Alice  Ambrose 
from  the  north,  and  their  host,  John  Tilton 
and  his  wife,  accompanied  them.  Being 
thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  fiscal  for 
preaching  in  thi-  streets,  they  were  all  except 
John  Tilton  and  wife,  after  two  days  released 
and  sent  away  in  a  vessel,  the  captain  of 
which  landed  them  in  New  England,  where 
in  a  short  time  we  find  them  engaged  in  their 
wonted  round  of  labour  and  suffering. 

George  Rofe  now  came  to  Gravesend, 
where  having  a  meeting  with  the  Dutch,  he 
preached  the  truth  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. From  thence.  Christian  love  and  duty 
alike  prompted  him  to  visit  his  friends  in  the 
prison  at  New  Amsterdam.  There  were 
probably  others  beside  John  Tilton  and  wilV, 
but  who  they  were,  we  have  now  no  moans  of 
ascertaining.  The  Dutch  governor  ami  coun- 
cil had  a  few  months  previously  banished 
John  Bownc,  after  an  imprisonment,  attended 
with  circumstances  of  aggravated  sullbring. 
From  the  communication"  furwardod  to  the 
"West  India  Company"  in  Holland  by  the 
said  authorities,  it  appears  that  the  "only 
charge  alleged  against  him  was  tor  not  paving 
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a  fine  of  150  guilders  levied  on  iiim  for  at- 
tending tlic  religious  meetings  of  the  Quakers, 
of  whom,  it  says,  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
loaders.  They  further  express  their  deter- 
mination that  if  these  fines  and  imprison- 
ments do  not  discourage  the  rest,  they  shall 
be  obliged  to  prosecute  such  persons  in  a 
more  severe  manner.  To  visit  his  friends 
there,  George  well  knew  was  to  hazard  his 
own  personal  liberty,  but  he  seems  to  have 
attained  to  the  condition  of  a  well  disciplined 
soldier  in  the  Lamb's  army,  who  never  weighs 
dangers  and  difKculties  when  he  has  clearly 
understood  his  orders.  To  the  prisoners  he 
administered  the  word  of  consolation  and  ex- 
hortation ;  and  in  inciting  them  to  faithful- 
ness, he  bade  them  not  "  to  look  so  much  at 
the  present  suffering  as  at  tiie  future  reward." 
He  returned  in  safety  to  Long  Island,  and 
found  himself  engaged  to  address  a  written 
communication  in  Dutch  to  the  governor,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  laws  "  he  had  made 
against  Friends'  meetings,  and  for  the  hinder- 
ing and  suppressing  of  the  truth." 

His  work  and  service  were  now  nearly 
accomplished,  and  having  turned  many  to 
righteousness,  he  was  called  suddenly  by  his 
Master,  to  join  the  blessed  company  who  have 
passed  through  great  tribulation,  and  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  The  manuscript  account  fre- 
quently referred  to,  says,  "  And  so  having 
visited  Friends  in  these  parts,  of  whom  he 
was  well  beloved  and  accepted,  he  lastly  went 
to  i\Iaryland,  there  finished  his  course  and 
ended  his  life."  In  a  note  the  writer  says, 
"  It  is  reported  that  being  in  a  small  boat  in 
Chesapeake  bay,  in  Maryland,  and  the  weather 
somewhat  rough,  the  boat  was  overset  and  he 
lost  his  life."  Probably,  whilst  in  New  Eng- 
land he  finished  his  last  work,  which  vvas  enti- 
tled "A  Demonstration  through  the  Eternal  Spi- 
rit of  the  Heavenly  Gift  and  V,isitation  where- 
with God  visited  his  people  before  the  Jewish 
Apostacy."  This  was  probably  printed  some- 
where in  America,  just  before  that  providence 
which  removed  him  from  the  church  militant 
to  the  church  triumphant.  It  is  dated  1663. 

William  Caton,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Stephen  Crisp,  dated  Amsterdam,  5  mo.  1st, 
1664,  says,  "  I  had  lately  a  letter  out  of 
Maryland,  with  a  book  of  dear  George  Rofe, 
from  a  friend  there:  who  did  absolutely  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  report  of  dear  George's 
being  cast  away  in  a  little  boat  upon  Mary- 
land's river  in  a  storm." 


Grammatical  Propriety  "  of  the  Plain  Lan- 
guage. 

When  George  Fox  was  sent  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  life  and  salvation  to  the  people  of 
his  day,  he  tells  us  he  was  commanded  to  use 
the  plain  Scripture  language  of  thee  and  thou 
to  a  single  person,  instead  of  the  customary 
speech  of  the  day.  His  reason  for  this  prac- 
tice, which  became  from  that  time  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  new  Society 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  collecting,  was 
evidently  a  religious  one.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  then  thought  much  about  its  gram- 


matical propriety,  yet  we  afterwards  find  him 
defending  it  upon  that  ground. 

This  may  be  fairly  cited  as  an  instance,  in 
addition  to  an  hundred  others,  in  which  a 
deviation  from  the  usual  practice  of  the  world 
founded  entirely  upon  religious  principle,  has 
been  found  upon  examination,  to  be  more 
strictly  rational  than  the  one  which  was 
abandoned.  Those  who  are  guided  by  a  clear 
conviction  of  religious  duty,  are,  unquestion- 
ably, often  led  in  a  way  which  does  not  ap- 
pear rational;  he  leadeth  the  blind  by  a  way 
which  they  knew  not,  a  way  indeed  which 
the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen ;  yet,  when 
the  means  and  the  end  come  to  be  under- 
stood, the  procedure  is  found  consistent  with 
the  most  refined  rationality.  What,  for  in- 
stance could  be  more  irrational,  in  the  eye  of 
political  sagacity,  than  the  conduct  of  VVm. 
Penn  and  his  friends,  in  setting  themselves 
down  with  an  avowed  determination  of  form- 
ing a  permanent  settlement,  without  fortifica- 
tions or  arms,  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes, 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  of  the  savage?  Yet  the  pacific 
policy  was  proved,  by  the  event,  to  be  per- 
fectly rational.  When  Friends  and  other 
philanthropists  were  induced,  from  considera- 
tions of  religious  duty,  to  emancipate  their 
slaves,  they,  unquestionably,  supposed  they 
were  making  a  sacrifice  of  interest ;  in  other 
words,  they  were,  in  regard  to  worldly  affairs, 
acting  an  irrational  part ;  yet  when  the  expe- 
riment was  tried,  it  was  found  that  interest  as 
well  as  duty  had  been  promoted.  Experience 
proved  as  a  fact,  what  the  sagacity  of  Adam 
Smith  discovered  as  a  theory,  that  hired  la- 
bour is  cheaper  than  slave.  When  Warner 
Mifflin  set  his  slaves  free,  his  neighbours 
thought  he  was  giving  up  his  property,  and 
must  become  a  pauper  or  a  mendicant;  but 
after  a  while  they  changed  their  note,  and 
declared  that  he  had  got  clear  of  a  set  of 
worthless  slaves,  and  was  making  more  mo- 
ney out  of  their  labour  as  free  people,  than 
he  did  while  they  were  slaves. 

So  in  regard  to  the  plain  language,  it  was 
adopted  on  religious  grounds,  and  has  been 
maintained  by  the  consistent  members  of  the 
Society  as  a  standing  testimony  against  the 
servile  adulation  in  which  the  use  of  you  to  a 
single  person  originated.  Yet  when  we  ex- 
amine the  subject  as  a  question  of  philosophy, 
without  any  regard  to  religious  considerations, 
this  language  is  found  completely  defensible. 
Upon  the  question  viewed  in  that  light  I  shall 
present  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  observe  that  a 
language  is  most  correctly  used  by  those 
who  preserve  most  accurately  the  distinctions 
of  number,  gender,  and  case,  which  belong  to 
the  language.  A  usage  which  confounds  any 
of  the  cases  which  the  genius  of  the  language 
enables  us  to  distinguish,  must  unquestionably 
be  a  deterioration  of  the  language  itself,  as 
far  as  that  usage  is  concerned.  Should  our 
language  become  so  changed  that  nothing 
would  remain  in  it,  to  distinguish  a  prayer 
addressed  to  the  one  supreme  and  self-exist- 
ing God,  from  one  addressed  to  the  thirty 
thousand  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we 
must  all  agree  that  such  a  change  would  be 


a  lamentable  degradation  of  its  character. 
Or  should  a  usage  be  introduced  by  which  a 
prayer  addressed  to  the  former  might,  with- 
out violence  to  the  language,  be  construed  as 
an  appeal  to  the  latter,  such  usage  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  departure  from  grammatical  pro- 
priety. In  reality  the  use  of  you  as  a  substi- 
tute for  thou  in  an  address  to  the  Almighty, 
would  shock  the  feelings  of  any  pious  person, 
whatever  his  colloquial  language  may  usually 
be.  Such  language  used  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be  seen,  almost  if  not  quite  intuitively, 
to  be  an  outrage,  not  merely  upon  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  sacred  name,  but  upon  the 
purity  of  language.  Hence,  it  appears  to  me, 
we  may  without  further  remark  deduce  an 
argument,  not  easily  refuted,  in  favour  of  the 
superior  propriety  of  the  plain  language. 

Our  language  contains  a  clear  and  well  de- 
fined line  of  distinction  between  the  second 
person  singular  and  the  second  person  plural; 
the  use  of  you  for  both  confounds  that  distinc- 
tion. The  use  of  the  plural  pronoun  also  in- 
troduces its  correlative  a  plural  verb.  We 
do  not  hear  you  art,  or  you  dost,  but  you  are 
and  you  do,  whether  the  antecedent  is  singu- 
lar or  plural,  thus  an  obvious  confusion  of 
numbers  appears  both  in  the  nominative  and 
verb.  A  change  in  language  which  renders 
that  confused  and  ambiguous  which  was  dis- 
tinct and  precise  before,  is  certainly  a  de- 
parture from  propriety. 

The  principal  argument  in  support  of  the 
common  usage  in  relation  to  the  word  you,  is 
founded  on  the  supposed  authority  of  general 
usage.  The  celebrated  passage  in  Horace 
implying  that  words  are  to  be  naturalized 
or  expatriated  according  to  the  decisions  of 
usage,*  furnishes  a  convenient  argument  in 
defence  of  any  mode  of  expression  which  has 
obtained  the  suffrage  of  ages.  The  argument 
raised  on  this  basis  is  that  the  usage  of  writers 
and  speakers  has  given  its  sanction  to  the 
adoption  of  the  same  pronoun  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural ;  and  therefore  the 
word  you  applies  as  correctly  to  one  as  to 
many. 

If  the  usage  was  so  general  and  complete 
as  to  exclude  the  ancient  singular  from  the 
language,  so  that  the  words  thee  and  thou 
should  nowhere  appear  but  in  works  of  anti- 
quated style,  the  authority  of  usage  might  be 
urged  in  defence  of  you  as  the  second  per- 
son singular.  But  we  find  the  authority  of 
usage  is  not  all  on  one  side.  Writers  as  well 
as  speakers  are  divided  in  their  practice. 
The  question  then  arises,  by  what  usage  are 
we  to  be  governed  1  It  will  probably  be  an- 
swered, by  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  and 
speakers.  But  perhaps  we  shall  find  that 
writers  who  are  usually  ranked  with  the  best, 
are  not  uniform  in  their  practice.  In  regard 
to  modes  of  expression,  in  which  no  principle 
of  choice  can  be  found,  the  usage  of.  the  best 
writers,  provided  they  are  consistent  with 
themselves,  must  be  permitted  to  decide.  In 
the  case  before  us  there  is  an  obvious  principle 
of  choice,  and  the  best  writers  are  few  of 
them  uniform  in  their  practice. 

The  confusion  of  numbers  by  the  use  of 

*  De  Arte  Poetica,  line  70,  71. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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j/ou  to  a  single  person,  and  the  precision  of 
thee  and  thou,  must  unquestionably  be  a  coun- 
terpoise, in  a  grraminatical  and  philological 
view,  to  a  considorablo  weight  of  authority 
from  usage.  Again,  writers  varying  in  their 
practice  it  appears  reasonable  to  seek  our  au- 
thority in  compositions  of  the  highest  order. 
Now  critics  are.  perhaps. generally  agreed  that 
although  the  style  of  our  common  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  marked  by  some 
symptoms  of  ago,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  style 
is  superior  to  any  other  modern  composition. 
I  apprelieiul  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
any  other  work  of  equal  extent  in  which  the 
majesty  and  purity  of  the  English  tongue 
are  so  completely  sustained  as  in  this  trans- 
lation. Here  then  is  one  standard  work  to 
which  we  may  appeal  as  evidence  of  what 
the  English  language  is.  In  that  we  know 
the  distinction  between  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral of  the  second  person  is  uniformly  main- 
tained. 

The  language  of  poetry  may  be  safely  cited 
as  authority  in  point  of  style.  In  composi- 
tions of  that  kind  the  utmost  attention  is  paid 
to  the  language.  Here  then  we  may  cer- 
taiulv  find  the  highest  authority  \vhich  usage 
can  furnish.  And  what  do  the  poets  say  on 
this  point  ?  The  highest  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame,  among  English  poets,  has,  by  gene- 
ral consent,  b?en  assigned  to  Milton.  His 
Paradise  Lost,  is  'isually  considered  his  great- 
est work.  The  plain  style,  of  thee  and  thou, 
is,  I  believe,  uniformly  maintained  in  that 
work.  It  is  needless  to  quote  from  it,  as 
every  person  who  has  ever  read  it  may  recol- 
lect that  the  language  is  the  language  of 
Scripture  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned. 
Here,  then,  is  a  second  authority  o^"  a  high 
order;  and  all  in  favour  of  tne  plain  lang^uage. 

A  second  poet  of  high  character  in  regard 
to  style,  is  Pope.   I  might  fill  this  essay  with 
quotations  from  his  works  in  which  the  plain 
style  alone  appears. 
For  ihee  tliey  cried,  amidst  alarms  and  strife 
We  sailed  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life — 
For  thee  whole  nations  filled  with  fire  and  blood, 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood  ; 
Those  ills  we  dared  thy  inspiration  own, 
What  virtue  seemed  was  done  for  ihee  alone. 

Temple  of  Fame. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along 
Thou  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song ; 
O  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies  and  gathers  all  its  fame — 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  portend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
That  urged  by  thee  I  turned  the  tuneful  art, 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart. 

Essay  on  Man. 
The  works  of  other  English  poets  are  filled 
with  examples  of  the  same  kind  : — 
And  speak  O  man,  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conceptions,  as  when  Brutus  rose,  &c. 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
And  dost  thou  dream,  the  impenetrable  man 
Replies,  that  me,  the  lullabys  of  age 
And  phantasies  of  dotards  such  as  thou. 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  me  ? 
Now  mark  the  proof  I  give  thee. 

Cowper's  Task. 

Yes,  thou  mayest  eat  thy  bread  and  lick  the  hand 
That  feeds  thee  ;  thou  mayest  frolic  on  the  floor 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
Tp  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed. 


If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave. 
And  when  I  place  thee  in  it  sighing  say, 
I  know  at  least  one  knave  that  had  a  friend. 

Ihid. 

Which  thy  own  season  paints;  when  nature  all 
Is  blooming  and  benevolent  like  thee. 

Thomson''s  Seasons. 
And  thou  my  youthful  muse's  early  friend, 
O,  Doddington,  attend  my  rural  song 
And  teach  me  to  deserve  thy  just  applause. 

J  bid. 

Prose  compositions  of  the  higher  order  are 
generally  couched  in  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  uneasiness  thou  feelest,  the  misfortunes  thou 
bcwailest,  behold  the  root  from  which  they  spring, 
thy  own  folly,  thy  own  pride,  thy  own  distempered 
fancy. — Ecouornt/  of  Human  Life. 

ftly  brother,  if  thou  canst  bear  with  no  instances  of 
unreasonable  behaviour,  withdraw  thyself  from  the 
world.  Tliou  art  no  longer  fit  to  live  in  it.  Retreat 
to  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  or  shut  thyself  up  in 

Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose;  commit  thyself  to 
Omnipotence;  and  when  the  morning  calls  again  to 
toil  begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life. — Johnson's 
Rambler. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  quotations 
from  the  best  writers  in  prose  and  verse  in 
which  the  plain  language  is  used,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  wherever  the  author  designs 
to  give  his  work  the  greatest  elevation  of  style, 
this  language  is  almost  uniformly  employed. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  you  instead  of  thou,  is  considered 
by  our  ablest  writers  as  a  deterioration  of 
the  true  English  tongue.  LWS. 

EARTHQUAKE  AT  MARTINIQUE. 

In  the  newspapers  have  been  frequent  allu- 
sions to  recent  terrible  quakings  of  the  earth, 
felt  in  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  but 
with  the  greatest  severity  at  Martinique.  The 
following,  extracted  from  one  of  our  exchange 
papers,  contains  the  most  particular  account 
that  we  have  seen. 

The  St.  Vincent's  Chronicle  of  the  12th  of 
February,  furnishes  the  following  particular 
account  of  the  late  Earthquake  at  Marti- 
nique . 

"  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of 
some  notes  by  a  gentleman  who  has  re- 
cently inspected  Port  Royal  and  St.  Pierre. 
He  remarks . 

"Any  language  of  mine  is  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  such  a  subject  of  absolute 
desolation  ;  of  prostrate  porticos,  dilapidated 
mansions,  and  piles  of  stone  and  mortar,  elo- 
quent in  ruin.  Every  one  lelt  as  if  traversing 
a  '  city  of  the  dead,'  nor  could  these  emo- 
tions have  been  more  vividly  excited  in  pacing 
the  disemboweled  remains  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

"All  the  public  buildings  are  either  totally 
destroyed  or  so  rent  or  thrown  down  as  to  be 
useless.  Of  1700  houses  which  composed  the 
city,  only  18  are  saved  ;  and  singular  to  say, 
these  are  wooden  edifices.  Whole  lines  of 
streets  in  the  suburbs  were  entombed  with  the 
inmates  by  the  falling  in  of  the  loftier  stone 
dwellings  in  their  vicinity.  But  of  all  the 
remarkable  spectacles  in  this  accumulation  of 
horrors,  none  can  vie  with  that  presented  by 
the  arched  fragments  of  the  convent — the 
shreds  of  the  old,  and  the  site  of  what  teas 


the  new  hospital. — This  splendid  building,  but 
recently  completed,  and  which  cost  (as  an 
intelligent  merchant  inforn)ed  us)  $100,000, 
is  entirely  razed  to  the  earth.  Not  a  stone 
remains  upon  another,  and  the  soil  of  the  open 
space  or  yard,  in  front,  is  white  from  the  dust 
into  which  it  crumbled  with  its  imprisoned 
patients,  46  in  number,  of  whom  34  were 
military. 

"An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impetus  of 
the  earthquake  in  this  quarter,  when  I  men- 
tion that  between  ten  and  twelve  feet  in  front 
of  the  base  lie  the  iron  railings  which  ran 
along  it.  Adjoining  these  masses  of  shattered 
planks  and  strewn  fragments,  is  the  cemetery 
or  burying  ground.  Hither  all  the  killed, 
after  being  gathered  together  from  difl^irent 
points,  and  deposited  in  dead  carts  on  la 
Place  d'Arms,  and  that  of  des  Quartres  Noirs, 
were  huddled  into  two  enormous  ditches,  dug 
for  the  occasion,  which  were  instantly  filled 
up  with  quick  lime:  Some  without  arms  or 
legs,  others  wanting  an  eye  or  a  nose,  «fcc. 
were  plunged  in  without  distinction  of  age, 
rank,  or  sex. 

"We  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  mortality.  It  would  appear  that  about 
900  sufferers  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  and 
in  500  of  these  life  was  extinct.  The  others 
were  carried  to  the  artillery  barracks,  fitted 
up  as  a  temporary  hospital.  Amputation  was 
resorted  to  in  numerous  instances,  but  none 
survived  the  operation.  Government  tries  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  in  order 
to  reinspire  confidence  in  the  colonists;  but  it 
admits  a  loss  of  260  dead  and  about  an  equal 
number  wounded. 

"All  are  agreed  that  this  awful  visitation 
of  Providence  was  tempered  with  mercj'.  If, 
instead  of  happening  at  6  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing, it  had  taken  place  a  few  hours  sooner, 
not  a  soul  could  have  escaped,  as  the  town 
was  buried  in  sleep;  but  occurring  when 
the  labouring  population  had  for  the  most  part 
repaired  to  their  wonted  occupations,  they 
whose  houses  first  fell,  owing  to  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  larger  mansions,  avoided 
the  fate  which  engulplied  their  residences. 
The  greatest  fatality  occurred  in  the  streets, 
which  being  narrow,  and  built  with  great 
strength,  were  choaked  up  by  the  falling  of 
missiles,  &c.  Cases  of  individual  calamity 
were  related  to  us,  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
One  gentleman  said  that  having  gone  early  to 
the  public  proinenade,  he  beheld  the  earth 
yawn  before  him,  and  shut  again,  whilst  the 
trees  at  his  side  nodded  like  the  waving  of 
soldiers'  plumes. — He  bethought  him  of  wife 
and  family,  and  ran  eagerly  back  into  the 
town,  but  his  progress  was  impeded  by  a  thick 
cloud  of  lime  and  ashes,  which  nearly  blinded 
him;  h3  reached  his  domestic  hearth  at  last, 
and  found  all  alive;  but  an  intimate  friend 
had  been  wounded  by  fragments  which  broke 
both  legs  and  thighs,  and  he  lingered  in  inex- 
pressible agony  for  two  days,  during  which 
he  incessantly  called  on  him  to  terminate  his 
sufferings. 

"Entering  a  public  bath  to  refresh  ourselves, 
the  poor  owner  burst  info  tears,  telling  us  she 
could  not  attend  to  us,  as  now  she  could  onlv 
mouru  for  a  son-in-law  and  grand  children 


lUKiinolv  .^nalohed  from  lier  arms.  A 
liuLi^^oolllcorcxplninod  lio'.y  lie  hud  bc( 
overluiiKHl  ill  tbo  slieel,  turned  from  *.idc  to 
side  and  bruised  in  several  places;  but  wlu-M 
lie  at  length  arose,  the  screams,  groans,  and 
cries  for  mercy  beggared  description,  and 
absolutely  hanvwed  bis  feelings:  'I  thouglit,' 
were  bis  own  words,  'the  day  of  judgment 
bad  arrived.'  The  first  to  experience  the 
shock,  it  is  believed,  were  the  seamen  of  the 
fleet  (recently  from  Mexico)  lying  in  the  road- 
stead.— The  vessels  bounded  as  if  they  had 
struck  on  a  reef,  whilst  a  frightful  detonation 
reached  their  ears,  and  then  a  simultaneous 
shriek  from  the  shore.  Within  the  city,  the 
earthquake  is  represented  as  composed  of 
three  shocks,  and  its  duration  to  have  ex- 
tended to  a  period  of  from  40  to  60  seconds. 
The  first  two  shocks  were  accompanied  by  a 
rumbling  noise;  then  came  a  vibrating  motion, 
and  opening  of  the  earth  ;  next  an  instanta- 
neous thrill — and  the  work  of  destruction  was 
complete  !  The  direction  of  the  shocks 
to  have  been  transverse.  A  rush  was  made 
for  the  streets,  where  almost  every  individual 
was  seized  with  stupor^  struck  by  the  falling 
embers,  blinded  by  dust,  or  choked  by  un- 
wholesome effluvia,  and  it  is  not  the  delusion 
of  fancy  to  say  that  we  ourselves  were  sensi- 
ble of  a  still  oifensive  smell  among  the  ruins. 
Various  phenomena  were  remarked,  as  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  earthquake — sparks 
of  fire  thrown  up  through  crevices  in  the 
earth,  the  growl  of  thunder  under  foot,  and 
the  like. 

"Twenty  millions,  seven  hundred  thousand 
fraacs,or  more,  will  be  required  to  rebuild  Port 
Royal,  if  rebuilt  it  ever  can  be  ;  as  at  present 
it  can  only  be  termed  a  pile  of  rent  and 
pendant  masonry,  propped  up  by  beams  of 
wood,  dangerous  to  the  passer  by.  Its  popu- 
lation, previous  to  the  fatal  IJth  of  January, 
was  computed, at  12,000  souls.  The  bulk  of 
the  survivers  have  fled  to  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, which  has  also  endured  its  trials.  Those 
who  remain  are  either  functionaries  in  public 
employment  or  poor  people,  who  still  cling  to 
the  wreck  of  their  little  means.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  City  or  Port,  owed 
its  destruction  to  the  alluvial  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  was  erected,  since  the  Fort, 
situated  on  an  adjoining  eminence,  escaped 
with  a  slight  fissure  in  one  of  the  barracks. 
Till  more  permanent  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  citizens,  they  are  encamped  under 
tents  upon  the  Savanue,  one  of  those  agreea- 
ble public  lounges  which  the  French  establish 
in  their  colonies — On  the  same  spot  divine 
service  is  now  performed  under  a  canvass 
covering,  but  it  appeared  to  be  attended  by  a 
few  mate  devotees. 

"  Every  tongue  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  the  heads  of  departments,  for 
their  incessant  zeal,  courage,  and  humanity ; 
and  they  have  been  nobly  seconded  by  the 
military  and  seamen  of  the  fleet,  upwards  of 
1000  of  whom  landed  to  dig  out  the  sufferers. 
But  for  them,  still  greater  fatality  must  have 
ensued,  for  the  native  labourers  and  slaves 
were  either  overcome  with  terror,  or  refused 
to  give  their  services. 

"  Every  high  wind  or  brisk  shower  of  rain, 


threatens  to  complete  the  annihilation  of  Port 
Koyal."   

It  is  a  very  common^  and  a  very  sad  mis- 
take, for  people  to  fancy  that,  when  they  are 
sorry  for  their  sins,  when  they  abuse  sin,  and 
condemn  it,  and  regret  thflt  they  have  fallen 
into  it,  they  are  repenting.  A3ut  it  is  not  so. 
We  may  speak  ill  of  a  thing  wi'Jh  our  lips; 
and  yet  our  hearts  may  cleave  to  it  all  the 
while.  So  long  as  we  continue  in  sin,  so  Jong 
at  least  as  we  do  not  strive  to  get  out  of  it, 
there  is  no  jot  of  true  repentance  in  our 
hearts.  For  the  repentance  which  is  wroi 
by  a  godly  sorrow,  is  a  repentance  unto 
vation:  but  a  repentance  which  did  not  move 
us  to  forsake  our  sins,  would  be  a  repentance 
unto  destruction.  We  should  be  destroyed 
along  with  them,  even  as  Lot  would  have 
been  destroyed  if  he  had  staid  in  Sodom. 

Hare's  Sermons. 


Yearly  Meetings  in  this  continent,  including 
our  Friends,  J.  .f.  Gurney,  Thomas  and  Eli- 
zabeth  Robson,  and  Daniel  Wheeler,  from 
England.  It  being  intended  to  recur  to  the 
subject  next  week,  we  shall  only  add,  that 
during  the  several  sittings  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  note,  the  Gracious  Head  of  the 
Church  has  been  felt  to  be  near,  solemiiizii 
the  minds  of  those  present,  qualifying  for 
vice  in  the  promotion  of  his  cause,  and  direct- 
ing to  wise  and  harmonious  conclusions. 


ing 


EMANCIPATION  IN  SOIITH  AFKICA. 
The  final  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa,  took  place  on 
the  2d  of  twelfth  month  last.  The  Graham's 
town  (S.  A.)  Journal  of  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  says  : 

"  Most  of  the  apprentices  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Graham's  town  assembled  on  the  night 
of  the  1st,  in  the  Wealeyau  chapel,  and  em- 
ployed the  last  remaining  hours  of  their  servi- 
tude in  religious  exercises.  As  the  hour  of 
idnight  approached  they  all  went  on  their 
knees  in  prayer,  and  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve  arose  and  sang  the  hymn,  '  Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  they  again 
mbled  at  the  chapel,  where  an  abundant 
repast  was  provided  for  thern  by  their  late 
masters,  after  partaking  of  which  they  were 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  by  one 
of  their  own  number." 

The  Capetown  Advertiser  of  the  26th  of 
the  first  month,  referring  to  the  results  of 
the  slave  emancipation,  says  : 

Perfect  tranquillity  has  taught  us  that 
justice  is  politically  safe — that  their  is  no 
danger  in  doing  right." 

Are  all  these  glorious  examples  to  be  lost 
upon  America?  No  man  possessing  any  claim 
to  the  reputation  of  sanity,  can  now  doubt 
the  safety  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
mancipation. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  20,  1839. 


The  present  is  our  Yearly  Meeting  week, 
a  season  of  lively  interest  to  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society.  It  commenced  as  usual 
on  second  day  morning,  and  at  the  usual  place, 
the  large  house  on  Mulberry  street,  near 
Fourth.  The  number  in  attendance  is  large, 
probably  as  much  so  as  last  year,  which  it 
will  be  remembered  was  considered  larger 
than  for  several  preceding  years.  We  have 
the  company  of  many.  Ministers,  Elders  and 
other  Friends,  some  from  most  or  all  of  the 


EXAMPLES  OF   YOUTHFUL  PIETY. 

BV  THOMAS  EVANS. 

A  third  edition  of  this  excellent  and  in- 
structive work,  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  several  new  and  interesting  me- 
moirs, has  just  come  from  the  press.  As  a 
manual  for  the  daily  perusal  of  youth,  or  for 
vocal  reading  in  families  and  schools,  it  is 
particularly  valuable,  the  narratives  being  cal- 
culated to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions 
on  the  mind  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue, 
and  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  great  busi- 
ness  of  life — a  timely  preparation  for  another. 

The  work  may  be  had  of  Nathan  Kite, 
Apple-tree  alley,  above  Fourth  street,  or  of 
Geo.  W.  Taylor,  agent  for  "  The  Friend," 
No.  50,  North  Fourth  street. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  session  will  commence  on 
second  day,  the  29th  instant ;  on  which  day 
the  stage,  and  other  suitable  carriages,  will 
leave  the  stage  office,  in  Third  street  below 
Arch  street,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
is  desirable  that  such  as  wish  to  go  out  in 
this  way  should  have  their  names  entered  at 
the  office,  on  or  before  the  27th  instant. 

4th  mo.  1839. 


Correction.— M  page  210,  No.  27,  E.  L.  in  answer 
Aristides,  second  column,  line  five,  for  annihilated, 
ad  annihilate.  Same  column,  line  fifty-nine,  for  es- 
se, read  explode.  The  errors  occurred  in  the  paper 
from  which  we  copied. 

In  last  number,  (or  part  of  the  impression)  the 
phrase  "  immense  ratio,"  which  occurs  in  ihe  last 
paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Asylum,  was  incorrectly  printed  inverse  ratio.  The 
error  occurred  likewise  in  the  quotation  from  that 
paragraph  under  the  editorial  head. 


Died,  on  the  28lh  of  second  month  last,  Phebe,  wife 
of  Evan  Phillips,  aged  51  years,  a  member  of  Kennett 
ithly  and  Hockessin  Particular  Meeting.   She  was 
deeply  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and 
manifested  a  firm  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
She  acceptably  tilled  the  station  of  elder  in  the  church, 
ind  exercised  a  truly  Christian  care  over  her  family, 
nciling  them  by  precept  and  example,  to  a  diligent 
ittendance  of  religious  meetings,  and  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  on  first  day,  during  her  illness, 
desired  that  none  of  the  family  should  stay  from  meet- 
•,  on  her  account  unnecessarily.    During  her  sick- 
;s  she  appeared  perfectly  sensible  of  her  critical 
te,  and  the  resigned  composure  of  her  latter  mo- 
nts  gave  evidence  that  the  "  Divine  arm  was  under- 
ith  bearing  her  up." 
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COURT   OF  SIA31. 

In  continuation  of  our  extracts  from  Craw- 
furd's  Embassy,  wn  now  present  several  dis- 
connected passages,  illustrative  of  Siamese 
manners,  habits,  opinions,  religion,  &c. 

May  5. — The  negotiation  was  now  again 
interrupted,  and  the  important  cause  alleged 
was  the  king's  changing  his  residence  from 
one  portion  of  the  palace  to  another,  a  matter 
which  was  said  to  give  occupation  day  and 
night  to  all  his  ministers.  The  benediction 
of  the  Talapoins  was  necessary  to  the  ki 
new  residence,  and  a  few  days  ago  we  ' 
told  that  several  thousands  were  assembled  to 
bestow  it,  who,  in  return  for  prayers,  were 
well  fed,  and  presented  with  new  garments. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Menam,  where  our 
residence  was,  had  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
dwellings  along  the  river-side.  Behind  these, 
the  country,  which  is  extremely  fertile,  is  in- 
tersected with  narrow  and  inconvenient  foot- 
paths, and  frequent  canals,  over  which  there 
are  no  other  bridges  than  single  narrow 
planks  or  trunks  of  trees.  There  is  no  culti- 
vation of  grain  to  be  seen  any  where  near 
Bang-kok,  but  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  occupied  by  fine  orchards — for  the 
culture  of  fruit-trees  seems  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  that  can  be  followed  so  near 
the  capital.  Among  these  orchards  here  and 
there  occurs  a  temple.  For  want  of  a  more 
convenient  promenade,  several  of  our  party 
were  in  the  habit  of  strolling  over  this  quar- 
ter in  the  evening.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, I  found  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
acquaintance,  in  the  person  of  the  chief  priest 
of  a  new  temple,  which  the  prah-klang  was 
constructing.  I  had  several  interviews  with 
the  same  person  afterwards,  and  invariably 
found  him  kind  in  his  manners,  and  cheerful 
in  his  behaviour.  In  point  of  intelligence,  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  any  other  Siamese 
with  whom  I  had  conversed ;  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  communicate  his  knowledge 
without  reserve  or  ostentation.  In  my  first 
visit,  we  entered  freely  into  conversation  re- 
specting the  history  and  tenets  of  his  religion. 
In  the  course  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the 
Buddhists  gladly  received  converts,  but  did 


not  go  about  seeking  for  them;  and  he  men- 
tioned that  four  proselytes  had  been  recently 
made  from  among  the  Ciiristian  inhabitants 
of  Bang-kok,  and  many  more  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan population.  He  exhibited  to  us 
the  library  of  the  temple,  which  was  seem- 
ingly composed  of  about  a  hundred  handsome 
volumes.  Several  of  these  were  produced 
for  our  inspection.  They  consisted,  like  those 
I  had  before  seen,  of  smooth  slips  of  palm- 
leaf,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  filed  at  both  ends,  on  a  silken 
cord.  They  were  all  gilt  at  the  edges, 
some  of  them  handsomely  illuminated.  Upon 
on  all  future  occasions,  we  were  pre 
sented  by  this  respectable  individual  with  tea 
and  betel. 

May  7. — We  rowed  several  miles  up  the 
river  yesterday  morning.  On  the  right  bank 
and  opposite  to  the  most  northerly  angle  of 
the  palace  walls,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
long  sheds,  under  which  are  placed  the 
boats,  and  the  king's  barges  of  state.   One  of 
the  latter  description,  I  am  told,  is  a  great 
curiosity,  on  account  of  its  enormous  length 
— its  being  hollowed  out  of  the  single  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  the  riJmess  of  the  gilding  and 
carving  by  which  it  is  ornamented.    We  had 
no  opportunity,  however,  of  gratifying  ou 
curiosity,  by  inspecting  "  the  royal  navy," 
for  the  tide  was  low,  and  an  intervening  bank 
of  deep  mud  prevented  our  approach. 

The  town,  with  its  floating  houses,  con- 
tinues along  both  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
we  could  see ;  and  such  of  the  Siamese  who 
now  accompanied  us  as  had  visited  the  old 
capital,  stated  that  both  sides  of  the  river 
were  well-peopled  all  the  way  to  that  place. 
The  distance  cannot  be  less  than  sixty  miles. 

In  returning  home  we  visited  the  temple, 
called  by  the  Siamese  Watnak,  or  in  Pali 
Wata-naga,  or  "  the  temple  of  the  snake," 
which  has  a  singular  spire  and  belfry  at- 
tached to  it.  This  remarkable  object  is, 
within,  of  ordinary  masonry,  but  externally 
ixhibits  an  odd  and  fantastic  species  of  Mo- 
aic ;  being  overlaid  throughout  with  pieces 
if  small  china-ware  of  every  hue  and  colour. 
The  figures  carved  upon  this  motley  fabric 
consisted  of  many  snakes  of  monstrous  size, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name, — of  figures  of 
elephants,  of  lions,  and  of  monstrous  human 
forms,  male  and  female. 

The  temple  to  which  this  belfry  is  attached 
had  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  The  cen- 
tral fane  contained  a  great  figure  of  Gautama 
in  brass,  with  a  group  of  disciples  at  his  feet, 
ill  gilded  in  the  usual  manner.  The  priests 
tvho  ushered  us  in  would  have  us  pull  off'  our 
shoes,  but  this  we  declined  to  do,  as  the  same 
demand  had  not  formerly  been  made  by  per- 
sons of  more  respectability.    What  we  saw 


on  entering  was  not  calculated  to  excite  our 
peculiar  respect.  Several  Talapoins  were 
lying  fast  asleep  and  stretched  on  the  floor 
before  the  altar,  and  a  priest  and  a  layman 
were  playing  chess  close  to  the  feet  of  the 
god ;  whilst  a  crowd  of  idle  fellows,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  were  looking  on.  The  players 
stopped  to  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
game,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  own, 
the  powers  of  the  pieces  being,  however, 
more  restricted.  The  same  curiosity  was 
displayed  to-day,  as  upon  ail  former  occa- 
sions, when  v/e  came  into  contact  with  large 
numbers  of  the  people,  but  there  was  no  rude- 
ness nor  ill-humour. 

May  9.— On  the  28th  or  29th  of  April, 
the  arrival,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  of 
an  embassy  from  the  new  king  of  Cochin 
China  was  announced.  The  Siamese  court 
received  this  mission  with  much  respect  and 
attention.  Great  preparations  were  made  all 
the  way  from  Pak-nam  to  the  capital  for  its 
accommodation  and  reception,  which  were  in 
all  respects  as  magnificent  as  the  court  could 
contrive.  The  ambassadors  were  feasted  on 
the  way,  serenaded  with  Siamese  music,  and 
amused  with  gymnastic  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, wherever  they  rested.  The  prepara- 
tions took  so  long  a  time  that  it  was  only  last 
night  that  the  mission  arrived  at  Bang-kok. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  pro- 
cession passed,  and  we  had  a  full  and  near 
view  of  it  from  our  windows.  It  had  cer- 
tainly a  very  gay  and  imposing  appearance. 
There  were  not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
gilded  barges,  each  rowed,  or  rather  paddled, 
by  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  boatmen,  who 
were  uniformly  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  who 
pulled  with  great  animation,  keeping  time  to 
a  Siamese  song.  This  equipage  was  entirely 
furnished  by  the  Siamese  government ;  for 
the  three  small  junks  in  which  the  embassy 
had  arrived,  were  still  at  the  entrance  of  the 
The  Cochin  Chinese  ambassadors 
took  up  their  residence  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Menam  to  us,  and  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  palace. 

May  14. — I  paid  another  visit  to  (lie  old 
prior  of  the  prah-klang's  monastery.  He  was 
extremely  communicative  on  every  subject 
ipecting  morals  or  religion,  but  upon  mat- 
ters of  a  temporal  nature  he  refused  to  speak, 
ihowing  above  all  a  strong  reluctance  to 
touch  upon  any  thing  that  was  in  the  re- 
motest degree  of  a  political  character.  For 
mple,  he  would  make  no  communication 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  liistory 
of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
■ersation  he  repeated  to  us  the  ton  command- 
ments of  the  Buddhist  syslom  of  morals. 
The  fifth  of  these  says,  "  Yon  shall  not  drink 
wine  or  the  juice  of  the  palm."  The  old  man 
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thcuelit  this  a  fiuiiig  occii.sion  to  address  a 
Icclmo  lo  and,  pausing,  he  besought  us,  as 
we  valiicxi  our  hiiiTpiness,  to  desist  from  drink- 
ing \\int>,  (or  that  tlie  puiiisluiient  of  that 
crime  in  another  state  of  existence  was  to 
liave  a  stream  of  melted  C()p()er  perpetually 
poured  douii  the  throat!  We  assured  him  of 
our  moderation,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him  ; 
for  he  seemed  to  consider  the  mjst  trifling 
violation  of  the  precept  as  scarcely  a  less 
offence  than  the  sin  of  drunkenness  itself. 

In  reference  to  the  commandment  which 
forbids  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  we 
brought  to  his  notice  the  practice  of  the  Jains 
of  India,  who  often  wore  a  cicth  over  the 
mouth,  to  prevent  even  the  accidental  ingress 
of  insects — who  always  looked  before  they 
trod  the  ground,  and  who  made  it  a  practice 
to  strain  the  water  before  drinking — all  out 
of  tenderness  for  animal  life.  He  seemed  to 
consider  all  this  as  highly  meritorious,  and 
said  it  was  a  degree  of  piety  which  the  priests 
of  Siam  had  not  attained,  and  that  they  might 
reasonably  be  ashamed  of  their  inferiority. 

May  15. — The  epidemic  cholera  morbus 
which,  two  years  ago,  comiriitted  dreadful 
ravages  in  Siam  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, broke  out  afresh  at  Bang-kok,  with  con- 
siderable activity  about  this  period.  About 
twelve  o'clock  last  night  I  was  awakened  by 
a  message  from  the  palace,  informing  me 
that  one  of  the  princesses,  sister  to  the  king, 
was  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  and  request- 
ing that  Mr.  Finlayson  might  prescribe  for 
her.  Although  at  the  time  suffering  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  malady,  which  after- 
wards proved  fatal  to  him,  Mr.  Finlayson 
went  without  hesitation.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  see  his  patient,  but  kept 
waiting  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Krom- 
chiat  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  opinion  upon  the  symp- 
toms and  progress  of  her  complaint,  as  they 
were  reported  by  her  attendants.  The  prince 
kept  him  company  all  the  time.  His  con- 
versation was  chiefly  upon  medical  questions; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Finlayson's  account, 
he  put  many  extraordinary  ones. 

The  princess  died  a  few  hours  after  Mr. 
Finlayson  left  the  palace.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
unmarried.  The  event  seemed  to  create  much 
affliction  among  her  relatives.  The  more 
joyous  parts  of  the  festivities  now  going  on  at 
the  prah-klang's  house,  were  in  consequence, 
for  a  time,  interrupted.  Not  knowing  of  her 
death,  and  thinking  it  an  act  of  civility,  I 
sent  a  messenger  to  enquire  after  her  health. 
The  person  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  the 
brother  of  the  prah-klang,  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  the  subject  was  one  which  he  dared 
not  even  speak  of.  All  the  other  Siamese  to 
whom  I  introduced  the  subject,  spoke  of  it  in 
the  same  mysterious  manner,  as  if  persons  of 
the  royal  blood  were  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  mortality,  or  that  at  least  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  vulgar  to  imagine  otherwise. 

May  17. — The  ceremonies  attending  the 
tonsure  of  the  prah-klang's  eldest  son,  which 
commenced  on  the  13th,  ended  only  to-day. 
The  whole  took  place  immediately  under  our 
windows,  and  we  had  an  opportunity,  at  all 


bouts,  of  observing  what  was  going  forward. 
These  festivities  appear  to  me  to  afford  both 
an  interesting  and  striking  picture  of  the  reli- 
gion, manners,  and  opinions  of  the  Siamese, 
and  I  shall  therefore  offer  a  sketch  of  them. 
The  Brahmins,  acting  as  astrologers,  had 
divined  that  the  fortunate  day  and  hour  for 
commencing  the  ceremonies  were  the  9th  of 
the  dark  half  of  the  moon,  and  the  3d  watch 
of  the  day.  The  ceremony  began  with  a 
feast,  and  as  the  guests  sat  down,  the  music, 
consisting  of  two  full  bands  of  not  less  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  musicians, struck  up.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  young  chief 
made  his  appearance,  and  although  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  carried  upon 
the  shoulders  of  an  attendant.  He  was  gor- 
geously decked  out  with  a  load  of  gold  and 
jewels.  Seven  Brahmins  dressed  in  white 
preceded  him,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  saloon,  the  same  in  which 
the  prah-klang  v/as  accustomed  to  receive 
ourselves  when  we  visited  him.  A  crowd  of 
Talapoins  had  by  this  time  assembled.  These 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  guests  who 
were  still  feasting,  as  well  as  from  the  pro- 
cession,  began  to  chant  prayers  or  hymns  in 
a  loud  but  not  harmonious  strain.  This  lasted 
for  two  hours.  Several  heaps  of  yellow  cloth 
in  ready-made  dresses,  were  displayed  upon 
the  floor,  and  from  these  a  dress  was  distri- 
buted to  each  Talapoin,  as  soon  as  the  prayers 
were  over.  They  received  and  put  them  on 
on  the  spot  without  any  acknowledgment,  for 
this  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  priest  of 
Gautama,  however  high  the  rank  of  the  donor, 
or  valuable  the  gift.  Slender  attention  was 
paid  to  the  prayers.  Most  of  the  auditors 
were  eating,  and  some  were  smiling  or  laugh- 
ing, others  yawning.  These  prayers  being 
in  the  Bali  language,  must  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  most  of  them  ;  but  independently 
of  this,  the  Siamese  laity  make  a  complete 
surrender  of  all  spiritual  concerns  to  the 
Talapoins,  being  of  opinion  that  when  they 
pay  them  sufficiently  well,  they  discharge 
every  necessary  religious  duty,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  most  of  their  moral  obligations 
also.  During  all  this  time  the  music  con- 
tinued playing,  the  musicians  seemingly  striv- 
ing with  each  other,  not  for  melody,  but  for 

At  niglit  the  saloon  was  brilliantly  and  even 
tastefully  lighted  up,  for  this  is  an  art  which 
the  Siamese  understand  very  well.  At  one 
end  of  it  there  was  a  fancy  altar  piece,  deco- 
rated with  coloured  lamps,  anJ  artificial  and 
natural  flowers.  On  the  top  of  it  was  dis- 
played the  prah-klang's  library  of  sacred 
books,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  very 
handsome  volumes.  In  the  court-yard,  and 
before  the  saloon,  a  pulpit  was  erected,  hav- 
ing over  it  a  canopy  of  white  muslin.  From 
this  the  priests  delivered  discourses  almost 
all  night,  relieving  each  other  at  intervals. 
Songs,  some  of  them,  as  we  are  told,  of  a 
licentious  and  indecent  character,  were  occa- 
sionally introduced;  but  what  gave  most  satis- 
faction were  the  jests  and  mimicry  of  a  pro- 
fessed buffoon,  who  set  the  company  in  a 
roar.  This  singular  medley  of  feasting,  pray- 
ing, singing,  and  buffoonery,  went  on  with 


little  interruption,  leaving  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  morning  for  the  inmates  of  the  house 
to  repose.  From  the  third  day,  indeed,  the 
more  joyful  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  in 
some  measure  interrupted,  owing  to  (he  death 
of  the  princess  already  mentioned.  From 
that  time  there  were  no  more  songs  or  buf- 
foonery, and  the  gymnastic  and  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions which  were  promised  were  not  ex- 
hibited. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of 
the  ceremony  the  actual  tonsure  of  the  head 
took  place.  On  this  occasion  the  Brahmins, 
as  before,  had  predicted  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment. They  ushered  the  young  man,  still  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  attendant,  but  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  white,  into  the  saloon.  The  Talapoins 
repeated  hymns,  and  the  tonsure  was  effected 
by  the  hands  of  two  Siamese  of  considerable 
rank,  as  no  person  of  an  inferior  condition 
could  presume  to  touch  so  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble a  part  of  the  young  chief  as  his  head, 
without  dishonouring  hitn.  After  this  opera- 
tion, which  consisted  in  shaving  the  whole 
head,  he  was  placed  under  a  canopy  erected 
in  the  court-yard,  and  here  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter was  poured  over  him.  He  was  then 
dressed  in  a  new  suit,  and  furnished  with  a 
sword.  Thus  habited  he  walked  back  to  the 
saloon  without  being  carried ;  all  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  being  intended  to  express  his 
emancipation  from  childhood,  and  his  enter- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  manhood.  The 
Prince  Kroma-chiat  honoured  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  with  his  presence. 

After  the  ceremony  was  so  far  concluded, 
a  vast  quantity  of  ready-dressed  food  was 
served  to  persons  of  all  descriptions  and  de- 
nominations;  the  better  sort  of  people  feast- 
ing within  the  saloon,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
court-yard.  The  Talapoins  alone,  to  whom 
it  is  unlawful  to  eat  out  of  their  monasteries, 
had  between  thirty  and  forty  huge  Chinese 
jars  of  dressed  victuals  and  sweetmeats,  ap- 
parently containing  a  meal  for  several  thou- 
sand persons,  sent  to  them.  We  could  dis- 
cover no  vestige  of  religious  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  the  motley  guests,  who  consisted  of 
lay  Siamese,  Kambojans,  Chinese,  Christians, 
Mo!;ammedans,  and  Brahmins.  The  latter 
not  only  eat  food  dressed  by  Siamese  cooks, 
but  made  a  hearty  meal  in  the  same  apart- 
ment where  the  other  guests  were  consuming 
beef,  eggs,  and  such  other  articles  as  their 
forefathers  would  have  deemed  an  abomina- 
tion. But  the  Hindus,  like  other  men,  not- 
withstanding their  stubborn  pretensions,  yield 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  to  the  force 
of  necessity,  and  learn  the  wisdom  of  accom- 
modating themselves  to  their  situation. 

May  18. — Yesterday  being  the  fifth  and 
last  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  prah-klang,  in 
compliment  to  us,  gave  an  entertainment, 
and  the  Portuguese  consul,  with  his  secre- 
tary, and  the  commanders  and  oflicers  of 
the  English  vessels  in  the  river,  were  in- 
vited to  meet  us.  The  party  consisted  of 
fourteen  Europeans,  most  probably  the  great- 
est assemblage  which  had  met  together  in 
Siam  since  the  visitation  of  the  French,  130 
years  before.  The  dinner  was  in  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion,  the  Christian  interpreters 
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ac(in<;  i\s  f  oof  men,  m^d  tho  Christian  intondaiit 
of  llio  port  maHrc-d  hotel,  for  the  Siainosc 
chiefs  iiro  recUless  liow  thoy  use  or  abii«' 
tliese  poor  people.  Tlio  tabic  was  ahiiiKlaiii  ly 
furnished  with  viands,  dressed  in  a  cleanly 
way,  not  offensive  to  the  European  palate,  as 
is  most  cotnmonly  the  case  with  Indian 
cookery.  Aiuonir  the  viands  there  wcMe  heel", 
vcni-sttn,  and  ;5l)undanee  of  poidiry.  The  prah- 
klanu,  obsi>rvincj;  that  we  were  some\\  ii:U  sur- 
prised at  this,  smiled,  and  begged  us  to  [Hit 
no  questions,  but  eat  heartily,  and  that  this 
was  the  piiiici|tle  iijion  which  he  himself 
acted  in  similar  eases.  During  the  enteitain- 
nient  he  sat  near  us,  doing  the  honours  of 
the  feast,  without,  however,  partaking  of  it. 
His  son  and  nephew  sat  down  as  upon  a 
former  occasion,  and  cat  heartily  and  indis- 
criminately of  every  description  of  animal 
food,  refraining  scrupulously,  however,  from 
wine. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  young  man's  ton- 
sure, friends  and  relations  are  in  the  practice 
of  making  presents.  The  Prince  Kroma- 
chiat  had  given  the  young  chief  five  catties 
of  silver,  or  400  ticals,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  him  with  seven,  or  560 
licals,  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Maif  20. — Within  the  last  two  or  three 
days  the  rains,  which  had  hitherto  been  mo- 
derate, set  in  with  great  violence.  It  blew 
fresh  every  day  from  the  southwest,  and  this 
description  of  weather  lasted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
constituting  the  only  tempestuous  season  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siarn,  which  is  fortunately  free 
from  the  violent  equinoctial  gales,  which  are 
a  scourge  to  many  other  portions  of  the  In- 
dian seas.  These  heavy  rains  tempered  the 
weather,  which  had  been  before  sultry  and 
oppressive,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
rising  almost  every  day  to  ninety-five  arid 
ninety-six  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  advan- 
tages, however,  were  counterbalanced  by  in- 
conveniences of  a  different  description.  Our 
ill-constructed  house  leaked  every  where,  and 
the  rains  brought  from  their  hiding-places 
swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles.  Among  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  latter,  was  the  gecko, 
or  tokai  of  the  Malays,  correctly  pronounced 
takke,  a  large  species  of  lizard  from  six  to 
nine  inches  long,  marked  with  red  and  green 
spots,  and  frequent  tubercles.  These  are 
much  more  frequent  in  Siam  than  in  Java  or 
any  other  country  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  in  the  evening  deafened  us  with  their 
singular,  loud,  and  monotonous  cry.  Snakes 
of  different  descriptions  were  also  very  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  from  ten  to  four- 
teen feet  long.  These  last  were  pythons, 
erroneously  called  boa  constrictor.  One  of 
this  description,  about  eleven  feet  long,  w<is 
taken  alive  last  night  in  our  kitchen  during  a 
heavy  fail  of  rain.  It  had  come  to  prey  upon 
some  fowls,  and  was  very  active.  Although 
severely  beaten  over  the  head,  it  recovered, 
and  after  a  month's  confinement,  effected  its 
escape  from  a  large  chest,  in  which  it  was 
kept,  although  the  lid  was  pressed  down  by 
several  large  stones.  Two  more  were  seen 
on  board  the  vessels  in  the  river,  and  one  of 


ihein,  about  fourteen  feet  long,  killed.  How 
I  hey  got  into  these  situations  it  is  not  very 
easv  to  understand,  i)iit  it  is  most  probable 
tliej'  crept  up  the  cable. 

Mai/  'Jl. — The  reappearance  of  the  cpi- 
deiiiie  cholera  spread  great  alarm  amongst 
the  people,  a  matter  which  was  apparent 
enough  from  the  precautions  which  they  took 
against  its  attacks.  The  king,  under  some 
superstitious  imagination,  which  I  am  unable 
to  explain,  directed  the  people  to  keep  at 
home,  and  abstain  from  all  work  for  seven 
days,  'i'he  temples  at  this  time  were  more 
frequented  than  usual,  and  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  to  be  seen  wearing  shreds  of  white 
cotton  yarn  round  the  neck  as  amulets,  whilst 
otheis  endeavoured  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  good  will  of  the  gods  by  purchasing 
fowls  and  other  animals  from  strangers,  with 
a  view  of  giving  them  their  liberty  and  sav- 
ing them  from  slaughter.  The  secular  su- 
perintendent of  the  great  temple,  which  was 
the  first  we  visited,  called  upon  us  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  cholera  morbus,  as  he  made  fre- 
quent prostrations  before  the  idols,  and  wore 
a  skein  of  cotton  thread  round  his  neck  as  a 
charm.  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  this 
potent  amulet! 

From  the  Pliilanthrnpist. 
ADDRESS  OF  J.  R.  GIDDINGS, 
To  the  Electors  of  the  Sixteenth  Congres- 
sional district  of  Ohio. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  deep  excite- 
ment into  which  Mr.  Giddings'  speech  in  re- 
gard to  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  threw  our  servile  congress.  Though 
gagged  in  the  national  legislature  he  is  deter- 
mined  to  reveal  the  truth  to  his  constituents. 
In  the  last  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  he  publishes 
an  address  to  thein  on  various  important  topics, 
connected  with  his  course  in  the  late  congress  ; 
among  others,  the  domestic  slave  trade.  We 
hope  that  this  gentleman  will  at  the  next 
congress  renew  the  attack  already  commenc- 
ed by  him  so  skilfully  and  with  so  much 
efTect  on  this  infernal  traffic.  We  solicit 
attention  to  the  part  of  his  address  relating 
to  this  matter. 

Another  subject  [  think  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  regard  the  honour  of  our 
nation  or  the  stability  of  our  government.  I 
refer  to  the  slave  trade  as  it  is  carried  on  at 
the  metropolis  of  this  nation.  This  commerce 
in  human  beings,  by  which  all  the  tender  ties 
of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  are  torn  and  sever- 
ed, has  met  with  the  almost  universal  execra- 
tion of  mankind.  He  who  pursues  it  in  Africa 
is  punished  by  our  laws  and  by  the  laws  of 
most  civilized  nations  with  death.  But  soon 
after  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade 
by  the  law  of  1H08,  and  subsequent  acts,  an 
internal  commerce  of  the  same  description 
commenced  between  the  northern  slave  states 
and  those  lying  farther  south.  The  City 
of  Washington  is  so  situated  as  to  be  a  con- 
venient market  for  that  purpose.  It  com- 
menced, however,  and  was  carried  on  for  a 


while  with  much  secrecy.  In  1815,  t!ie  Hon- 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  declared  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  that  "«n  iiihvman 
and  disgracvful  traffic  in  slares  was  secretly 
carried  on  in  the  Oily  of  Wosliinglon,  and  if 
congress  would  not  assist  him  he  would,  him- 
self  ferret  out  the  offenders  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  prirate  fortune."  In  1828,  Mr. 
Minor,  of  Pennsylvania,  again  brought  this 
subject  before  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  a  bill  was  subsequently  reported  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade  in  said  district. — This 
bill  was  suffered  to  sleep  and  no  further  action 
was  had  upon  it.  Since  that  time  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  slaves  at  Washington  has 
become  a  regular  business.  The  country 
around  is  poor,  and  the  growing  of  slaves  has 
gradually  become  a  source  of  profit.  The 
public  jail  built  with  the  money  of  the  nation, 
for  many  years  has  been  used  as  a  prison  for 
slaves  destined  for  sale,  until  their  owners 
could  dispose  of  them.  In  this  manner  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  peupio  of  this  nation 
are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  trade. 
Besides  the  jail  there  are  several  factories  or 
private  prisons  appropriated  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  slaves.  These  factories  and  the 
public  jail  are  made  the  receptacles  of  ail  the 
horror  and  unutterable  anguish  attendant  upon 
the  separation  of  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  on  being  torn  from  home 
and  country,  and  friends,  and  doomed  to  a 
certain  death  among  the  miasma*  of  the 
southern  rice  and  cotton  plantations.  Many 
instances  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
are  related  by  those  who  reside  there.  The 
public  papers  that  contain  the  journal  of  the 
national  legislature,  also  contain  notices  for 
the  purchase  and  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 
"Sales  at  Auction,"  where  immortal  human 
beings  are  sold  at  public  vendue,  are  heralded 
forth  in  the  govermcnt  papers.  In  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  most  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  the  Metropolis,  men,  women 
and  children  are  sold  at  public  vendue.  All 
restraint  is  thrown  off.  The  regular  slave 
trader  pursues  his  vocation — purchases  his 
cargo  of  human  beings  and  sends  them  to 
other  states  or  to  Texas  with  as  little  appa- 
rent compunctions  of  conscience  as  he  who 
follows  the  driving  of  cattle.  He  purchases 
a  license  for  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  then  with  perfect  impunity  follows  a 
practice  which,  if  pursued  on  the  African 
coast,  would  by  our  laws  constitute  piracy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  crime  for  which 
he  would  be  hanged  if  commitcd  in  Africa  he 
commits  here  for  the  price  of  ^•!4()0  per 
annum,  and  mingles  with  the  people,  freely 
enters  the  capitol  with  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  sits  in  the  galleries  with  the  most 
virtuous  and  respectable  citizens  of  these 
U.  States.  Emboldened  by  the  fact  that  con- 
gress has  so  long  shielded  and  protected  tlioin, 
they  have  during  tho  past  winter  driven  their 
victims,  males  and  females,  chained,  past  the 
capital  in  view  of  both  houses  of  congress. 

»The  deep  .111(1  uinittciMl.Io  I'liouish  fell  by  the 
slaves  placed  in  lliis  siliKilion  rn  >nu  nily  induces  them 
to  seek  relief  in  death.  Siiu  ulc-  .re  coTninon  among 
them. 
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of  foreign  IMinisters  ami  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  residing  at  Washington, 
and  all  that  vast  concourse  of  visitants  usu- 
ally found  at  Washington  during  the  winter 
sessions  of  congress.  These  outrages  upon 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  upon  our  national 
character,  have  deeply  affected  our  reputation 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  page  of  our  national  history  that  re- 
cords them  must  in  future  ages  be  read  by 
cur  descendants  with  deep  regret  and  mortifi- 
cation. On  witnessing  them  I  felt  my  national 
pride  humbled.  The  honour  of  our  American 
government,  I  considered  as  tarnished.  Un- 
willing that  this  district  should  in  any  degree 
be  connected  with  these  outrages,  or  that  the 
name  of  your  representative  should  hereafter 
be  marked  as  a  silent  observer  of  transactions 
so  opposed  to  the  honour  of  our  country  and 
the  laws  of  humanity,  I  seized  upon  the  first 
possible  moment  to  disclose  to  the  nation  and 
the  world,  my  entire  disapprobation  thereof, 
and  in  your  name  to  protest  against  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  national  councils  amid  such 
scenes  and  practices.  But  this  I  was  not 
permitted  to  do.  I  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
the  subject  before  I  was  silenced  by  an  arbi- 
trary vote  of  a  majority  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  course  which  I  pursued 
upon  this  subject  is  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration, and  I  would  here  remark  that, 
while  your  approbation  has,  and  always  will, 
constitute  the  highest  reward  that  man  can 
bestow  upon  my  official  labours,  I  most 
solemnly  think  that  even  the  censure  of  a 
portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  would  not  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  cause  for  me  silently  to  wit- 
ness my  country's  dishonour,  and  the  violation 
of  human  rights  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I 
know  of  no  political  consideration  that  ought 
in  the  mind  of  an  American  citizen  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  our  country's  honour  ;  but 
I  believe  that  I  speak  the  mind  of  all  con- 
siderate men  when  I  say  that  our  national 
honour  and  the  slave  trade  as  now  carried  on 
at  Washington  city,  cannot  both  be  maintained. 
One  of  them,  in  my  humble  judgment,  must 
be  surrendered.  The  people  must  determine 
Avhich  it  shall  be.  Many  southern  members 
appear  willing  to  wipe  this  stain  from  our 
national  escutcheon,  while  many  northern 
members  clearly  manifest  their  determination 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  slave-trade  from 
all  legislative  interference.  The  most  alarm- 
ing consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  friends 
of  the  present  executive  avow  it  as  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration,  to  silence  all 
debate  and  to  prevent  all  action  of  congress 
on  the  subject.  Such  is  also  the  declaration 
of  those  members  who  address  their  consti- 
tuents, and  the  Van  Buren  press  generally. 
But  the  subject  I  leave  with  you.  I  was 
induced  to  refer  to  it  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
not  permitted  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  show  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  speak 
upon  it.  The  denial  by  congress  of  the  right 
of  petition  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  alarming  en- 
croachments upon  the  constitution  and  rights 
of  the  people  that  has  ever  been  manifested 
since  the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of 
government.    The  right  of  petition  is  a  natu- 


ral right,  and  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of 
written  constitutions  or  municipal  laws.  Our 
constitution  provides  that  the  right  "  shall 
never  be  abridged."  Notwithstanding  this 
provision,  the  right  of  petition  has  not  only 
been  abridged,  but  it  has  been  substantially 
denied  and  refused  for  the  last  four  years  to 
those  who  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  petition 
congress  among  other  things  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  I  How  long  the  constitution  of 
these  United  States  is  to  be  thus  violated, 
and  the  high  privileges  of  American  citizens 
are  to  be  thus  wantonly  disregarded,  must 
depend  upon  the  people  themselves.  They 
possess  the  power  of  correcting  the  evil.  The 
timely  exercise  of  that  power  may  save  them- 
selves from  oppression  and  the  nation  from 
disgrace. 

EM  AN  CIPATION. 

When  the  south  determines  on  emancipa- 
tion, we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  it  be  not 
done  nobly.  And  we  believe  as  this  must  be 
their  voluntary  act,  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
degree  of  kindness  which  the  blacks  have 
seldom  received  in  the  northern  states.  It 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whites  to  ele- 
vate them,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  will 
find  their  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Neighbour- 
hoods will  establish  schools  because  it  will 
help  to  keep  and  to  draw  labourers  to  their 
plantations.  Instead  of  an  unfrieridly  climate 
and  hostile  race,  which  well  may  have  di- 
minished their  numbers  at  the  north,  the 
freed  blacks  of  the  south  will  find  themselves 
cherished,  and  regarded  with  kindness,  be- 
cause as  a  labouring  class  they  will  be  neces- 
sary to  the  planters,  and  will  present  no  rival 
interests.  They  will  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  great  body  of  labourers,  exciting 
the  hostile  feeling  which  this  circumstance 
engenders  at  the  north.  And  besides,  take 
away  slavery  and  there  will  be  found  vastly 
more  of  disinterested  friendship  for  the  black 
man  than  he  has  enjoyed  or  is  ever  likely  to 
enjoy  at  the  north.  There  would  be  less 
of  prejudice  against  colour — less  of  antipathy. 

As  to  the  social  or  political  equality  of  the 
blacks,  we  need  give  o-jrselves  no  uneasiness. 
There  will  be  enough  of  each  race  to  render 
society  complete  should  they  stand  aloof  from 
each  other.  We  only  ask  for  freedom.  Po- 
litical rights  and  social  equality  will  come 
whenever  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
demand  them.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  no 
forebodings  of  evils  to  the  black  man  from  his 
manhood  being  recognised — no  apprehension 
that  he  will  be  doomed  to  moral  degradation 
and  speedy  extinction  ;  on  the  contrary,  eman- 
cipation will  most  certainly  elevate  both  blacks 
and  whites.  It  will,  with  the  power  of  an 
electric  shock,  produce  new  moral  and  phy- 
sical energy  throughout  the  entire  land  of 
slavery. — Christian  Journal. 

Important  Invention. — Frederick  Le  Mesu- 
rier,  of  this  island,  surgeon,  has  recently  in- 
vented a  new  pump  for  ships  and  mines,  on  a 
principle  infinitely  superior,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  any  yet  discovered.    He  is  at 


present  in  London  taking  out  a  patent  for  it, 
and  intends  extending  that  patent  to  France, 
Holland  and  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  pump  are  the  almost  total 
absence  of  friction — the  impossibility  of  its 
getting  choked  by  sand,  wheat,  or  even  small 
stones — and  a  capability,  in  a  small  sized  one 
worked  by  only  one  man,  of  delivering  a 
hogshead  of  water  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Larger  sized  ones,  worked  by  two  or  more 
men,  may  be  made  to  deliver  two  or  more 
hogsheads  per  minute ;  and  in  mines,  where 
the  pumps  are  worked  by  steam  engines,  the 
pov/er  may  be  immensely  increased.  We 
understand  that  the  piston  is  dispensed  with, 
and  that  a  vacuum  is  produced  by  means  of 
an  India  rubber  bag,  stretched  on  rings.  F. 
Le  Mesurier,  it  is  reported,  has  been  offered 
12,000Z.  for  the  patent,  it  being  foreseen  that 
this  pump  must  supersede  all  others,  both  in 
ships  and  mines. — Guernsey  Star. 

Longevity/. — The  Vienna  newspapers  men- 
tion the  death,  at  Zarand,  in  Transylvania,  of 
Juon  Graza,  at  the  great  age  of  120  years, 
but  who  seemed  likely  to  live  for  many  more 
years,  had  he  not  been  killed  by  an  accidental 
fall.  He  has  left  a  son,  another  Juon  Graza, 
aged  100,  and  a  grandson  of  80,  who  for  fifty 
years  has  been  a  seignorial  judge.  Centena- 
ries are  said  not  to  be  at  all  rare  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

Consumption  of  Coal  in  Britain. — Alto- 
gether, it  is  believed,  that  nearly  23,000,000 
tons  of  coal  are  yearly  consumed  in  Great 
Britain ;  supposing  this  quantity,  therefore, 
on  an  average,  to  cost  the  consumer  10s.  a 
ton,  a  return  amounting  to  £11,500,000  is 
yearly  produced  to  the  owner  from  this  article 
alone.  What,  then,  must  be  the  aggregate 
mechanical  contrivance,  to  get,  to  convey,  and 
to  deliver,  this  enormous  quantity  of  goods? 
For  such  a  consumption,  we  might  well  sup- 
pose an  almost  endless  supply  would  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  be  reasonably  fear- 
ful that  it  must  shortly  grow  scanty,  and  in 
the  end  cease,  a  circumstance  which,  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  daily  support  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  depends 
upon  the  employment  aflx)rded  by  our  manu- 
factories, would  be  to  be  deplored  as  a  mis- 
fortune of  the  utmost  moment.  But  from  fears 
of  this  kind  we  are  happily  relieved.  Mr. 
Taylor  estimates  that  there  is  an  extent  of 
land  occupied  by  coal  fields  of  not  less  than 
837  square  miles,  of  which,  however,  105 
have  been  already  excavated.  This  space, 
he  states  at  a  moderate  estimate,  would  yield 
6,046,320,003  tons,  adequate  to  supply  the 
present  vessels  from  the  principal  coal  ports 
of  the  north  for  1,727  years.  Besides  this 
mass,  however,  there  are  extensive  beds  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Northum- 
berland as  yet  unexplored  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Bakewell,  in  his  geology,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  house  of  lords,  says  that  the 
coal  fields  of  Wales  alone  would  supply  the 
demand  of  the  whole  country  for  more  than 
2000  years. 
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JOSEPH  pnirps,  ox  faith. 

What  true  gospel  faith  is,  let  us 


consider.  As  the  entrance  of  the  Divine 
word  quickcneth  the  soul,  so  it  first  commu- 
nicates a  degree  of  laith,  through  which  it 
operates;  for  true  taith  is  the  fi'ii't  of  God, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  faith  ; 
which  is  not  "a  bare  belief  of  truths  concern- 
ing Christ,  but  a  faith  in  him.  The  faith  in 
Christ  is  not  comprised  in  giving  credit  to 
narrations  and  doctrines,  and  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice framed  by  the  wisdom  of  men  upon  it  ; 
for  that  centres  short  of  the  essential  sub- 
stance of  faith.  Gospel  faith  in  man  believes 
the  truth  of  all  that  is  revealed  by  the  Spirit, 
both  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  sacred  writings: 
because  it  feels  it,  savours  it,  and  is  one  with 
it.  It  not  only  assents  to  the  Scriptural  ac- 
counts of  the  incarnation,  and  whole  process 
of  Christ  in  Judea ;  but  it  also  receives  his 
internal  appearance,  consents  to  his  operation, 
and  concurs  with  it. 

That  faith  which  stands  wholly  upon  hear- 
say, tradition,  reading,  or  imagination,  is  but 
a  distant  kind  of  ineffectual  credence,  which 
permits  the  soul  to  remain  in  the  bondage  of 
corruption.  The  wicked  may  go  this  length 
towards  gospel  faith;  but  the  true  faith  lays 
hold  of,  and  cleaves  to  the  Spirit  of  truth,  in 
its  inward  manifestations ;  wherein  it  stands, 
and  whereby  it  grows,  till  the  heart  is  purified, 
the  world  overcome,  and  salvation  obtained. 

This  faith  is  as  a  flame  of  pure  love  in  the 
heart  to  God.  It  presseth  towards  him,  pant- 
eth  after  him,  resigns  to  him,  confides  and 
lives  in  him.  The  mystery  of  it  is  held  in  a 
pure  conscience,  and  in  the  effective  power  of 
the  everlasting  gospel ;  whence  the  Christian 
dispensation,  in  holy  writ,  is  often  distinguish- 
ed from  the  exterior  dispensation  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  and  the  prior  administration  of  an- 
gels in  visible  appearances,  by  the  appellation 

of  FAITH. 

Though  the  term  faith  is  occasionally  used 
by  the  penmen  of  Scripture  in  divers,  yet 
contrary,  but  consistent  senses,  this  seems  to 
be  the  one  standing  faith  mentioned,  Eph.  iv. 
5,  which  is  in  Chrift  Jesus,  as  it  is  the  fruit 
of  his  grace  and  good  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
Through  this,  the  Scriptures  become  effec- 
tually instructive  to  the  man  of  God,  and 
helpful  to  the  real  Christian  in  the  way  of 
life  and  salvation.  It  is  the  faith  by  which 
the  members  of  Christ  truly  live,  and  abide 
as  such.  It  is  their  invincible  shield  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  them  is  the  proof 
of  their  possessing  it.  Abundance  is  said  of 
the  nature,  power,  and  effects  of  this  all-con- 
quering faith  ;  but  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient 
to  show,  though,  in  its  complete  sense,  it  in- 
cludes a  belief  of  all  that  is  said  of  Christ, 
and  by  Christ,  in  holy  writ,  it  goes  deeper, 
and  ariseth  not  in  man  merely  from  the  man, 
but  takes  its  birth,  and  receives  its  increase 
from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him; 
which  works  by  it  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart,  and  the  production  of  every  Christian 
virtue. — Original  and  Present  State  of  Man, 
p.  155. 


"OUR   \EAItLY  MEETING.' 

"  Gallicr  up  the  fragments." 
Our  annual  solemnity  commenced  on  second 
day,  the  15th  of  fourth  month,  and  closed  on« 
the  following  sixth  day  evening.    It  was  be- 
lieved by  some,  who  had  peculi  ir  opportunities 
of  observing,  to  have  been  larger  than  any 
nilar  gathering  since  the  separation. 
Epistles  from  all  the  yearly  meetings  on 
this  continent,  and  from  those  of  London 
and  Dublin,  were  received,  awakening  frater- 
nal feelings  for  the  n)embers  of  our  religious 
Society,  wherever  their  lot  is  cast.  The 
committee  to  produce  epistles  from  this  meet- 
inif  were  believed  to  have  been  much  favoured, 
their  essays  being  "  unusually  lively." 

In  reference  to  our  religious  meetings  a 
concern  was  felt,  that  the  language  of  George 
Fox,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  might" be  applica- 
ble, "  Friends,  keep  all  your  meetings  in  the 
power  of  God."  Were  this  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  looking  to  man ;  but  in  our  rove- 
rent  waiting  we  would  be  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  eternal  fountain,  and  be  nourished  with 
that  bread  which  cometh  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven.  We  were  reminded  that  the  powei 
often  felt  in  the  silent  waiting  into  which  our 
early  Friends  were  gathered,  was  the  distin- 
guishing banner  which  they  had  to  hold  out 
to  the  nations :  "  Thou  hast  given  a  banner 
to  them  that  feared  thee,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
played because  of  the  truth."  And  if  ever, 
by  looking  outward,  we  slid  from  this  slate, 
the  glory  will  have  departed  from  our  Israel 
and  we  shall  have  left,  but  an  empty  name, 
Sympathy  was  expressed  for  those  who  felt 
bound  to  attend  their  little  meetings,  but 
whose  hands  were  often  ready  to  hang  down, 
and  their  knees  to  smite  together,  and  the 
word  of  encouragement  was  handed  forth  to 
such.  An  exercise  on  account  of  the  sleepers 
was  also  made  vocal ;  all  resolutions  in  their 
own  wills  against  drowsiness  would  be  vain — 
nothing  but  prayer  would  be  efficacious: 
"  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting."  A  caution  was  handed  forth  to 
those  who  cumbered  themselves  with  the 
things  of  this  world,  till  body  and  mind  were 
both  worn  out,  before  they  came  to  meeting; 
and  no  wonder  that  they  were  not  then  alive 
to  best  things,  having  given  their  strength  to 
the  world. 

In  regard  to  tale-bearing  and  detraction,  it 
was  acknowledged  they  were  far  too  prevalent 
among  I's  ;  we  ought  to  bring  the  query  home 
individually  to  our  own  bosoms — and  ask  how 
far  we  were  clear  in  respect  to  it. 

The  true  ground  of  love  and  unity,  was  in 
Christ,  the  seed.  Where  this  was  not  known, 
there  could  be  no  love  and  unity  as  became 
the  followers  of  Christ.  The  unity  of  our 
worthy  predecessors  stood  in  Him  who  wore 
the  seamless  garment.  They  were  built,  not 
on  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  but  on  the 
same  foundation  that  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles  built  on ;  and  if  we  ever  got  from 
this  foundation  we  should  be  scattered.  There 
was  no  bond  of  union  but  that  oneness, 
which  was  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son. 
Those  who  were  in  the  true  unity  spoke  the 
same  languige,  and  held  the  same  doctrine. 


The  subject  of  pernicious  books  claimed  a 
ihare  of  the  exercise  of  the  meeting.  It  was 
believed  that  there  were  many  publications 
of  a  professedly  religious  character  now  in 
circulation,  that  were  calculated  to  lay  waste 
our  testimonies,  and  were  such  as  our  worthy 
predecessors  could  not  own. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity that  had  but  recently  been  at  work 
amongst  us,  when  endeavours  were  made  to 
lay  waste  the  Scriptures,  and  thousands  had 
fallen  into  that  snare  of  the  evil  one ;  might 
we  be  cautious  not  to  err  en  the  other  hand, 
and  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice;  a  station  the  Bible 
never  claimed  for  itself,  and  which  our  So- 
ciety had  never  claimed  for  it.  Parents  vvere 
tenderly  entreated  to  seek  for  a  qualification 
to  direct  their  children  aright,  and  instil  into 
their  youthful  minds  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel as  held  by  our  early  Friends. 

Although  no  way  had  opened  in  the  clear- 
ness for  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  openly  to 
move  in  the  matter,  yet  during  the  past  year 
their  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  the  domestic  traffic  in  human  be- 
ings, and  the  other  enormities  of  the  system 
of  slavery.  And  the  attention  of  the  yearly 
meeting  being  drawn  to  the  subject,  a  minute 
expressive  of  its  exercise  was  directed  to  be 
sent  into  the  families  of  Friends — and  will 
probably  be  shortly  found  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend."  While  it  was  acknowledged 
that  we  ought  not  needlessly  to  offend  the 
slaveholder,  a  desire  was  expressed  that  we 
might  fear  to  offend  our  Creator. 

A  very  interesting  report  from  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  civilisation  of  the 
Indian  natives  was  read.  It  narrated  at  some 
length  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  their  praiseworthy  and  inde- 
fatigable efforts  to  stand  between  the  red  man 
and  his  oppressors — but  intimated  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  those  interesting  ob- 
jects of  the  solicitude  of  this  meeting  ior  so 
many  years,  would  have  to  remove  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Just  as  plenty  has  again 
smiled  upon  them,  after  some  years  of  cala- 
mity by  floods  and  other  causes,  they  are  to 
be  forced  from  their  comfortable  homes,  to 
seek  a  shelter  in  the  west,  where  all  expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  white  man  will  soon 
be  again  upon  them.  The  action  of  the  gene- 
ral and  state  governments  show  that  these 
poor  peoph  are  appointed  to  destruction.  The 
committee  were  left  at  liberty  at  a  suitable 
time  to  publish  their  report. 

From  the  Westtown  Boarding  School  com- 
mittee a  very  satisfactory  report  was  received, 
and  the  committee  vvere  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  like  care  to  that  heretofore  mani- 
fested. The  language  of  Thomas  Scatter- 
good,  uttered  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
respecting  this  institution,  was  revived:  This 
is  a  vineyard  that  the  Lord  will  bless." 

Very  affectionate  advice  was  given  to  our 
young  Friends,  and  in  the  love  of  the  gospel 
they  were  laboured  with  to  point  them  to  an 
inward  acquaintance  with  that  power  that 
would  load  tliem  to  maintain  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society.  They  were 
especially  entreated  to  attend  to  those  tcsli- 
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monies  whicli  some  would  (lesii>nale  as  of 
lesscM-  importance,  but  whicii  our  worliiy  pre- 
tlccessnrs  were  led  into  by  the  Spirit  oflruih 
— pliiiiiiiess  of  dress,  plainness  of  speech,  the 
plain  manner  of  designating  months  and  days 
of  the  week.  Tliey  were  particularly  cau- 
tioned against  going  to  hear  pofiular  preachers 
of  other  persuasions,  and  against  having  itch- 
ing ears  in  our  own  meetings.  There  were 
some  present,  it  was  believed,  who  would 
have  to  declare  to  others  wliat  the  Lord  had 
done  for  their  souls. 

The  reports  on  education  showed,  that  we 
had  about  two  thousand  children  of  a  suitable 
ago  to  go  to  school ;  and  the  subordinate 
meetings  were  desired  to  continue  their  care 
for  the  guarded  religious  and  literary  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth. 

From  the  minute  returns  respecting  spi- 
rituous liquors,  it  appears  that  this  righteous 
testimony  is  gaining  ground  amongst  us,  and 
that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from  its 
blighting  influence;  and  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed that  this  result  had  been  reached  by 
patient  labours  of  love;  the  continuance  of 
which  were  recommended. 

Willi  thankl"ul  hearts,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  though  encompassed  with  infirmi- 
ties, and  continually  reminded  of  short-com- 
ings,— yet  through  this  yearly  meeting  we 
have  been  graciously  cared  for  by  Him  who 
is  the  strength  of  his  people,  and  who  yet 
condescends  to  be  the  crown  of  their  assem- 
blies. X.  Y. 

For  "The  Friend." 
WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
The  Western  Soup  Society  commenced  the 
delivery  of  soup  for  the  past  season  at  the 
house,  corner  of  Schuylkill  Sixth  and  Ches- 
nut  streets,  on  the  13th  of  twelfth  month  last, 
and  continued  open  daily  (first  days  excepted) 
to  the  ]6th  of  third  month  inclusive;  during 
which  time  a  record  was  kept  of  the  quantity 
of  soup  daily  distributed,  with  the  names  and 
residences  of  applicants,  from  which  it  appears 
that  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons  re- 
ceived 19,8:i6  quarts  of  soup  upon  regular 
tickets,  and  six  hundred  and  sixteen  quarts 
were  delivered  to  transient  persons,  making  a 
total  of  20,442  quarts,  or  rather  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  barrels  of  thirty- 
one  gallons  each.  A  large  quantity  of  bread 
was  also  delivered,  of  which  no  record  was 
kept. 

The  continued  and  substantial  aid  of  the 
female  committee  (visiters  of  the  Union  Be- 
nevolent Association)  has  again  been  afforded 
the  society,  both  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
soup  house,  and  in  visiting  the  objects  of  this 
charity  at  their  homes,  amid  all  the  exposure 
incident  to  such  a  labour  in  the  winter  season. 

In  presenting  this  brief  abstract  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, we  have  felt  a  renewed  confidence 
in  the  efficiency  of  this  mode  of  imparting 
relief  to  the  necessitous  poor,  which  has  in- 
duced us  to  purchase  a  house  which  was 
offered  at  a  moderate  price  of  1700  dollars, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  one  we  have 
heretofore  occupied,  and  which  we  are  now 
obliged  to  abandon.  In  taking  this  step  we 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  charitable 


feelings  of  the  benevolent  for  a  part  of  the 
means  of  payment,  believing  the  appeal  will 
not  be  made  in  vain  to  any,  who,  during  past 
season.*,  may  have  witnessed  the  eager  throng 
of  applicants,  both  old  and  young,  which  has 
crowded  the  doors  of  our  establishment,  often 
exhibiting  in  characters  too  easily  legible  the 
evidences  of  aggravated  sufTi^ring  and  care ; 
many  of  thetn  widows,  with  families  of  help- 
less and  dependent  children. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  C. 
Pe  rce,  366  Cliesnut  street.  M.  L.  Dawson, 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  streets.  M.  C. 
Cope,  210  Race  street.  S.  Bottle,  jr,  73 
north  Tenth  street. 

4th  month  24th,  1839. 

For  "The  Friend." 
A  FEW  THOUGHTS. 
NO.  nr. 

The  practice  of  our  society  of  observing  a 
silent  pause  both  before  and  after  our  tneaTs  I 
believe  to  be  a  good  one,  and  one  that  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Surely  we  are  the  unmerited 
receivers  of  many  blessings,  and  when  we  sit 
down  to  our  tables,  loaded  with  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  and  think  how  many  there 
are  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  are  lan- 
guishing for  food  of  any  kind,  can  it  be  right 
for  us  to  partake  of  these  bounties,  without, 
at  least,  endeavouring  to  turn  our  minds  in- 
ward, and  to  seek  after  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  thankfulness?  May  I  not  go  a  little  further 
and  enquire,  is  it  according  to  tiue  decency? 
Let  us  remember  and  practise  the  precept  of 
the  apostle,  "  let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order." 

I  have  often  thought  on  this  subject,  and 
have  felt  fearful  that  heads  of  families  gene- 
rally were  not  so  careful  as  they  should  be  in 
the  observance  of  this  act  of  duty.  It  is  by 
little  and  little  the  enemy  gains  upon  us.  He 
dislikes  any  thing,  however  small,  that  would 
tend  to  bring  our  minds  into  stillness,  and 
withdraw  them  from  the  world.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  observance  of  these  silent 
pauses,  if  done  aright,  though  they  are  short, 
would,  at  times,  prove  not  only  seasons  of  in- 
citement to  gratitude,  but  of  instruction,  and 
of  a  renewal  of  spiritual  strength. 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Ancierd,  Law  for  Promoting  Industry. 

"  Learn  some  useful  art,  so  that  you  may  be  independ- 
ent of  the  caprice  of  fortune." 

William  Penn,  the  benevolent,  the  pious, 
and  the  wise  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  England  and  embarking 
for  America,  prepared,  and  had  in  readiness, 
for  his  new  colony,  a  code  of  laws;  which, 
on  his  arrival  at  Chester,  (or  Upland  as  it 
was  then  called,)  was  presented  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  passed  and  promulgated  as  the 
statutes  by  which  the  then  infant  colony  was 
to  be  regulated  and  governed.  One  of  these 
laws  is  so  peculiar,  and  is  so  characteristic  of 
its  author,  who  was  a  man  of  unparalleled 
industry,  and  embraced  every  means  in  his 
power  of  promoting  it  in  others,  that  I  tran- 


scribe it  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  the  Cabinet.  It  runs  thus:  Be  it 
enacted,  "  'Iltat  all  children  of  tirdve  years 
of  age  av.d  upwards,  be  taught  some  vseful 
trade  or  skill;  to  the  end  that  none  may  be 
idle  in  the  province  ;  bvt  that  if  they  he  poor,, 
they  may  become  rich;  and  if  they  he  rich 
and  become  poor,  they  need  not  wuntJ" 

This  law,  with  fifty-eight  others  of  great 
importance,  were  passed  by  the  assembly 
during  a  session  of  only  three  days,  when 
they  "  broke  up"  and  retired  to  their  respect- 
ive homes. 

This  shows  pretty  plainly  that  the  legisla- 
fure  of  that  day  (which  was  the  first  that 
ever  sat  in  Pennsylvania)  was  not  only  care- 
ful to  pass  laws  to  encourage  industry  in 
others,  but  that  they  deemed  it  incumbent 
upon  themselves  to  furnish  examples  of  dili- 
gence in  business  in  their  own  persons.  Weli 
would  it  be  if  their  successors,  after  the  long 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
would  imitate  their  illustrious  predecessors, 
and  tread  in  their  footsteps. 

The  above  enactment  has,  at  this  remote 
period,  become  obsolete,  and  the  practice  of 
instilling  into  children,  at  an  early  age,  habits 
of  diligence  and  industry,  has,  it  is  feared,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  too  much  neglected 
and  disregarded,  either  for  their  good  or  for 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  their  parents; 
and  inasmuch  as  so  important  a  law  has  been 
expunged  from  the  statute-book,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  reviving  it,  so  that  heads  of  fami- 
lies may  re-enact  it  as  a  part  of  their  domes- 
tic code,  for  the  benefit  of  their  offspring,  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  industry  generally.       A.  B. 

From  the  same. 

GRUB-WORM. 

A  procrastinating  farmer  saves  the  lives  of  millions  of 
grubs. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  popula- 
tion should  keep  pace  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  this  law  appears  to  be  faithfully 
maintained  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
even  down  to  the  lowest  grade  of  insects  and 
worms.  The  grub-worm,  which  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  Indian  corn  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  was  much  less  numerous  and  injuri- 
ous previous  to  the  introduction  of  red  clover. 
At  that  period  corn  was  generally  planted 
where  there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  tender,  succulent  food  for  it  to  subsist 
upon  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and  con- 
sequently its  propagation  and  support  was  so 
precarious,  that  its  increase  was  so  slow  as 
not  to  be  observable.  But  when  clover  was 
generally  cultivated,  and  by  the  most  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  Indian 
corn  succeeded  it  when  the  clover  began  to 
run  out,  the  increase  of  the  grub-worm  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  (for 
it  feeds  with  avidity  on  the  green,  succulent 
stalks  of  clover,)  propagated  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing extent ;  and  the  sod  being  ploughed  down 
in  the  spring  for  corn,  and  the  pasture  of  the 
worms  being  by  that  means  destroyed,  when 
the  young  corn  began  to  vegetate  and  show 
itself  above  ground,  the  worms  following  out 
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the  law  of  self-preservation,  ami  from  no  iiiis- 
chievous  propensity,  coninieneed  fcedm<:  upon 
it  most  ravenously,  tuiil  for  some  yetirs  it  was 
almost  doubted  whether  its  cultivation  wonkl 
not  have  to  be  abandoned  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods. 

During  this  state  of  suspense,  some  ob- 
serving, reflecting'  person,  who  no  doubt  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the  charac- 
ter, habits,  and  instincts  of  the  grub,  disco- 
vered tii.it  earlv  in  tiie  autumn  it  souj^ht  a 
retreat  some  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  there  prepared  itself  a  domicil 
where  it  migiu  repose  in  safety  from  storms 
and  tempests  till  the  vernal  season  arrived, 
and  with  it  its  accustomed  food. 

It  was  very  rationally  suirrrested,  that  if 
the  sod  was  pioufrhed  down  late  in  the  fall, 
and  the  habitations  of  the  enemy  turned  top- 
sy-turvv,  that  the  walls  might  be  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  winter  frosts,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants being  turned  out  of  doors  would 
perish,  and  the  young  corn  preserved  from 
its  greatest  enemy.  This  was  at  first  sug- 
gested as  a  theory;  it  was  soon  put  to  the 
lest  of  practice ;  and  every  farmer  knows  the 
benefit  that  resulted  from  it.  The  grub  soon 
became  a  much  less  formidable  enemy;  every 
one  knew  how  to  vanquish  it,  provided  a  pretty 
severe  winter  came  to  his  aid.  But  farmers 
sometimes  have  treacherous  memories  as  well 
as  other  folks,  and  the  enemy  having  been 
supposed  to  have  been  completely  routed, 
there  was  a  strong  propensity  felt  to  resume 
old  habits,  and  postpone  ploughing  corn 
ground  till  spring  again,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom ;  this  has  often  been  done, 
and  generally  with  the  same  result;  the  ene- 
my not  being  entirely  exterminated,  increases 
his  forces  and  proceeds  again  to  the  work  of 
destruction. 

A  few  years  since,  from  winter  setting  in 
early,  or  some  other  cause,  very  little  corn 
ground  was  ploughed  in  the  autumn  ;  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  corn  suffered  severely  from 
the  depredations  of  the  grub  ;  but  where  por- 
tions of  a  field  had  been  turned  down  in  the 
fall,  it  furnished  the  usual  protection;  this 
was  observable  in  namerous  instances.  The 
succeeding  autumn,  many  farmers  having  a 
very  short  allowance  of  corn,  and  smarting 
under  the  infliction,  went  to  turning  up  the 
ground  in  good  earnest,  and  overturned  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy  without  compunction. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  exemption 
from  injury:  it  was  pretty  well  followed  out 
for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  but  last  fall 
many  began  to  relax  and  to  forget  the  things 
that  they  had  suflered,  and  much  corn  ground 
was  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  till  this 
spring,  and  those  thus  circumstanced  are  now 
going  on  in  the  old  track,  that  did  very  well 
before  clover  was  brought  into  general  culti- 
vation and  the  sod  ploughed  down  for  corn. 

Now  let  us  observe  and  see  if  the  laws  of 
nature  have  been  reversed  to  accommodate 
those  who  neglect  fall  ploughing. 

Agricola. 

ORCHARDS. 

We  would  not  say  much  on  orchards  at 
thia  time  of  year  were  we  not  constantly  re- 


n\inded,  winter  and  summer,  as  we  pass  along 
the  road,  of  the  amount  of  labour  that  has 
been  thrown  wholly  away  by  ineflic'ient  at- 
tempts to  plant  an  apple  orchard.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  orchards 
we  have  observed  in  our  various  travels,  that 
the  owners  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  had 
generally  throsvn  away  their  labours,  and  that 
the  orchards  they  attempted  to  plant  were 
only  a  nuisance  to  their  grounds.  Those 
lands  were  generally  quite  rich  enough  for 
trees  of  this  kind.  This  was  not  the  evil. 
The  trees  were  not  well  selected  at  the  first 
— they  were  not  carefully  taken  up — they 
were  not  properly  set  in  the  ground — they 
were  not  tilled  after  setting,  and  the  cattle  in 
most  cases  were  called  in  to  trim  the  trees. 
It  was  an  old  maxim  that  he  who  plants  an 
orchard  plants  it  for  the  next  generation.  We 
should  say  for  his  cattle  to  rub  against,  or  for 
his  hogs  that  were  fond  of  the  bark  of  the 
trees. 

Now  he  that  plants  an  orchard  need  not 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  necessarily  at 
work  for  others,  and  we  hope,  if  we  can  make 
him  believe  he  is  at  work  for  himself,  and  is 
not  an  hireling  or  disinterested,  he  will  pro- 
ceed in  his  labour  with  faithfulness  and  skill. 

We  will  warrant  him,  if  he  will  exercise 
any  common  degree  of  judgment,  a  good  crop 
of  apples  within  five  years  of  his  transplant- 
ing, and  if  he  plants  an  acre,  he  shall  have 
winter  and  fall  fruit  enough  for  a  dozen  in  a 
family. 

Now  to  the  work.  His  land  should  have 
been  tilled  the  year  before  setting  his  trees, 
and  made  as  rich  as  usual  for  Indian  corn. 
It  should  be  ploughed  in  the  spring,  before 
setting  the  trees,  and  well  harrowed.  This 
ploughing  need  not  be  deeper  than  for  corn. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  set  trees  deep  in  the 
earth, — some  do  it  to  procure  moisture  for 
the  tree — some  to  make  room  to  thrust  in  a 
quantity  of  manure — and  some  so  that  the 
tree  may  have  a  firm  support  and  not  be 
racked  by  the  winds. 

Now  we  say  to  you,  brethren,  imitate  none 
of  these  modes ;  a  tree,  set  deep,  is  set  in 
the  poorest  earth.  Place  your  trees  so  that 
the  roots  may  have  the  richest.  Never  put 
manure  of  any  description  about  the  roots  if 
you  would  have  your  trees  live.  Place  no- 
thing but  good  garden  mould  next  the  roots. 
Give  them  suflicient  room.  Make  the  hole 
for  them  broad  but  not  deep. 

When  you  have  covered  the  roots  with 
good  garden  mould  and  spread  out  the  fibres 
so  as  not  to  crowd  a  peck  of  them  into  one 
heap — roots  arc  not  fond  of  close  intimacy — 
when  you  have  covered  these  roots  with  good 
soil,  take  from  your  cow-yard  any  coarse  litter 
that  will  retain  moisture,  and  place  it  round 
the  tree,  treading  it  down  close  so  that  it 
shall  form  a  support  to  the  tree.  This  litter 
should  lie  several  inches  thick  after  it  has  been 
trod  down.  If  you  have  none  of  this  litter, 
coarse  manure  may  be  used — old  stack  hay  or 
straw  will  answer  the  purpose.  This  litter 
must  lie  here  through  the  season  and  be  kept 
trod  down  close.  Now  you  need  no  stake  to 
gall  the  trees,  your  litter  is  a  sufficient  prop. 
You  need  put  no  water  about  the  roots,  for 


your  litter  or  coarse  hay  impedes  evaporation 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  earth  under  it  will 
continue  moist  through  the  whole  summer. 
II' the  tree  is  racked  a  little  by  the  winds  so 
much  the  better,  it  is  thus  taught  early  to 
rely  on  itself  for  support.  A  staked  tree  is 
like  a  spoiled  child, — spoiled  with  too  much 
nursing.  The  litter  about  the  tree  will  pre- 
vent the  racking  by  the  winds,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  ground  to  let  the  air  to  the  roots, 
and  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  any  hoeing 
or  tillmg  for  the  first  year.  No  weeds  will 
grow  under  this  litter — no  grass — the  two 
great  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  roots. 
Your  soil  will  thus  be  kept  mellow,  and 
porous,  and  moist. 

In  autumn — before  any  snow  falls,  you  must 
remove  all  the  litter,  that  has  not  become  rot- 
ten, to  a  distance  from  the  trees.  You  will 
thus  give  some  offence  to  mice  that  are  al- 
ways fond  of  making  their  bed,  like  politi- 
cians, close  to  some  towering  object  that  may 
afford  them  future  support.  If  your  cats  have 
done  their  duty  and  killed  off  their  fresh  n-ieat 
stock  in  due  time,  you  have  nothing  further 
to  do  the  first  season.  But  if  your  cats  have 
been  negligent  and  got  their  rations  out  of 
your  commissariat  rather  than  glean  them 
abroad  in  honourable  services  in  the  field, 
you  must  go  out  as  soon  as  the  first  snow  has 
fallen  and  tread  it  down  close  about  the  roots 
of  your  trees.  Your  field  mice  must  now  seek 
some  other  habitation,  in  case  they  had  com- 
menced building  as  squatters  on  your  soil, 
and  you  need  be  at  no  further  trouble  through 
the  winter.  Now  your  trees  are  well  set. 
They  have  not  only  put  out  the  leaf,  but  their 
limbs  have  extended — if  you  saw  to  the  work 
yourself" — from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  each  way. 
They  will  need  but  very  little  trimming  this 
second  season,  if  you  tr.mmed  them  a  little 
on  setting  them.  They  must  have  top. — 
Their  leaves  are  their  lungs,  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  leaves  are  indicative  of  good  health, 
as  good  lungs  are  in  aoijmals.  What  will  you 
do  with  your  trees  this  second  summer?  Wili 
you  suffer  the  grass  and  weeds  to  draw  away 
all  moisture  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
roofs  and  occupy  the  space  intended  for  them? 
We  trust  not.  Keep  your  land  in  tillage 
three  or  four  years  at  the  least.  You  may 
raise  exhausting  crops  if  you  will  apply  ma- 
nure. You  may  raise  beans  or  drilled  turnips 
without  manuring  this  season — you  may  sow 
turnips  broadcast  as  late  as  the  first  of  July 
without  injury  to  the  trees.  In  fine  you  may 
plant  almost  any  thing  among  your  trees  and 
they  will  grow  quite  as  fiist  as  they  should  grow, 
provided  always  you  keep  up  good  tillage. 

On  the  first  of  October,  in  the  fourth  year, 
we  will  call  on  you — in  case  you  took  j"our 
trees  from  our  nursery — and  help  you  pick 
half  a  dozen  barrels  of  winter  apples  from  an 
acre  of  trees.  If  this  happens  not  to  he  a 
bearing  year  we  shall  wait  <  ik^  year  longer, 
and  then  give  you  a  friendly  call  and  see  that 
you  have  appointed  some  firo  Icgt^^cd  animal 
to  trim  in  preference  to  such  as  sometimes, 
for  want  of  proper  instruments,  cut  a  little  too 
close,  and  do  not  leave  the  body  quite  so 
smooth  as  it  miglit  be  left  Willi  a  knife. — Bos- 
ton Ciiltirator. 
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From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
INOCULATION  OF  CHEESE. 

The  following  was  communicated  by  John  Robinson, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  from  whose 
transactions  it  is  transcribed  for  tiie  Cabinet. 
If  it  be  required  to  communicate  to  a  new 
cheese  the  flavour  and  appearance  of  an  old 
one,  it  may  be  done  by  the  insertion  in  the 
new  cheese  of  portions  of  the  old  one  con- 
taining blue  mould.    The  little  scoop  which 
is  used  in  taking  samples  of  cheese,  is  a  ready 
means  of  performing  the  operation,  by  inter- 
ciianging  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  rolls  which  it 
extracts,  and  placing  them  so  as  to  dissemi- 
nate the  germ  of  the  blue  mould  all  over  the 
cheese. 

A  new  cheese  treated  in  this  way,  and  well 
covered  up  from  the  air  for  a  few  weeks, 
becomes  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
mould,  and  generally  with  a  flavour  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  old  one. 

In  selecting  cheeses  for  this  operation,  I 
have  chosen  them  dry,  and  free  from  any  un- 
pleasant taste  ;  and  I  have  never  failed  in  ob- 
taining a  good  result,  although  sometimes, 
when  the  old  cheese  had  decayed  matter 
mixed  with  the  blue  mould,  the  flavour  and 
appearance  of  the  inoculated  cheese  differed 
a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  parent  one. 

I  have  sometimes  treated  half  a  Lanark- 
shire cheese  in  this  way,  and  have  left  the 
other  half  in  its  natural  state;  and  have  been 
much  amused  with  the  remarks  of  my  friends 
on  the  striking  superiority  of  the  English  over 
the  Scots  one. 

SUGAR  BEET  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 
An  intelligent  gentleman  from  the  east- 
ward, assured  us  a  few  days  ago,  that  by  giv- 
ing his  cows  a  peck  of  sugar  beet  twice  a  day, 
cut  up  with  their  hay,  he  was  enabled  to  get 
just  as  rich  milk  and  butter  during  the  winter, 
as  in  summer,  when  the  pasture  was  at  its 
best.  Now  an  acre  of  ground  well  manured, 
planted  in  this  root,  and  well  attended,  would 
yield  beets  enough  to  keep  ten  cows  from  the 
1st  of  November  till  the  1st  of  May.  Should 
not  every  fsirmer  make  his  arrangements  for 
planting  beets  this  spring?  From  our  own 
experience,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  this  addi- 
tion of  beets  to  the  ordinary  feed  of  the  cows, 
would  make  a  weekly  difference  of  2  lbs. 
each  in  their  product  of  butter. — From  the 
1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May  there  are 
26  weeks.  This  number  of  weeks  at  2  lbs. 
additional  butter,  would  give  us  52  lbs.  for 
each  cow  during  the  period  named,  or  520  lbs. 
for  the  ten  cows,  and  if  we  set  down  the 
butter  as  being  worth  25  cents  per  lb.,  it  will 
give  us  SI  30  as  the  value  of  additional  yield 
brought  about  by  the  feeding  with  the  product 
of  an  acre  in  beets.  But  this  is  not  all, — 
the  proprietor  of  the  cows,  in  the  spring, 
would  have  the  gratification  to  know  that  he 
had  treated  his  animals  well,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  in  good  condition. — Far. 
and  Gardener. 

Artificial  flowers. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  were  exhibited  a 


rose  tree  and  some  other  specimens  or  artifi- 
cial flowers,  made  by  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
surgeon  in  Bridge  street,  Westminster  ;  and 
we  have  since  examined  these  and  other 
similar  copies  after  nature,  at  the  residence 
of  the  ingenious  artist.  The  flowers  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  feathers  of  various 
birds,  from  the  common  goose  to  the  hum- 
ming bird  and  parrot.  With  these  the  blos- 
soms, the  bud,  and  the  leaf,  are  so  perfectly 
imitated,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  arti- 
ficial from  the  real  rose,  jasmine,  wallflower, 
pink,  camelia,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be ; 
and  as  no  dye  or  coloring  matter  is  used,  but 
simply  the  feathers,  occasionally  clipped  into 
the  necessary  forms  and  moulded  into  shape 
by  the  hand,  it  is  evident  that  even  the  most 
delicate  of  them  must  be  of  a  lasting  and  un- 
alterable quality.  In  this  way  examples  of 
tlie  rarest  floral  productions  may  be  made  and 
preserved  in  cabinets  of  natural  history. 

Tea  in  Russia. — The  Russians  are  the 
most  inveterate  tea  drinkers  out  of  China; 
and  with  such  excellent  tea  as  they  have,  the 
passion  is  quite  excusable.  Tea  in  Russia 
and  tea  in  England  are  as  different  as  pepper- 
mint and  senna.  With  us,  it  is  a  dull,  savour- 
less dose  :  in  Russia  it  is  a  fresh,  invigorating 
draught.  They  account  for  the  difference  by 
slating,  that,  as  the  sea  air  injures  tea,  we 
get  only  the  leaves,  but  none  of  the  aroma 
of  the  plant  which  left  Canton,  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  receiving  all  their  tea  over 
land,  have  it  just  as  good  as  when  it  left  the 
celestial  empire.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  tea 
in  Russia  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  ever 
found  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Englishmen 
are  taken  by  surprise  on  tasting  it :  even 
those  who  never  cared  for  tea  before,  drink 
on  during  their  whole  stay  in  Russia. 

Consolation. — It  is  the  experience  of  even 
the  clergy,  that  the  mark,  "  as  fine  almost  as 
a  hair,"  is  difficult  to  reach  when  consolation 
is  offered  to  the  deeply  afflicted.  Baxter  has 
thus  well  expressed  the  idea:  "  Before  afflic- 
tion is  digested,  consolation  ever  comes  too 
soon;  and  after  it  is  digested  it  ever  comes 
too  late  ;  there  is  but  a  mark  between  these 
two,  as  fine  almost  as  a  hair,  for  a  comforter 
to  take  aim  at." 

Of  all  parts  of  wisdom,  says  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  the  practice  is  the  best. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  27,  1839. 


Our  intention  to  resume  the  subject  of  the 
yearly  meeting  has  been  superseded  by  the 
communication  in  relation  to  it  on  another 
page. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  will  not  have 
forgotten  the  speech,  remarkable  for  boldness 
and  plain-dealing,  touching  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  J.  R.  Giddings, 
in  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washing- 


ton, inserted  some  time  ago.  Since  his  return 
home  he  has  published  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituents explanatory  of  his  conduct  as  their 
representative,  an  extract  from  which  is 
placed  in  cur  columns  of  to-day.  This  un- 
varnished and  unquestionably  authentic  state- 
ment of  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, will  have  the  effect,  we  hope,  to 
incite  increased  attention  to  the  subject.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  following 
remark  in  the  address: — "Many  southern 
members  appear  willing  to  wipe  this  stain 
from  our  riatiotial  escutcheon,  while  many 
northern  members,  clearly  manifest  their  de- 
termination  to  maintain  and  defend  the  slave 
trade  from  all  legislative  interference." 

We  are  desirous  to  invite  attention  to  the 
communication  relative  to  the  Western  Soup- 
house  concern.  We  cannot  imagine  any  de- 
vice in  which,  with  the  same  means,  an  equal 
amount  of  positive  relief  can  be  extended  to 
the  necessitous — so  strictly  economical,  and 
every  way  so  unexceptionable.  The  plan  of 
rendering  it  permanent  is  worthy  of  the  liberal 
projectors,  and  we  should  hope  vvould  not  be 
permitted  to  languish  for  want  of  the  requisite 
pecuniary  aid. 

Some  persons  interested  in  the  education 
of  those  remotely  situated,  where  books  are 
scarce  and  high  priced,  are  induced  to  ask 
the  favour  of  Friends  who  may  have  school 
books  out  of  use,  to  send  them  to  the  book 
store  of  Uriah  Hunt,  No.  101  Market  street, 
where  a  box  will  be  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Other  books  suitable  for  a  library  will  also 
be  very  acceptable. 

FhiladelpJda,  4th  mo.  25th,  1839. 

A  staled  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  fifth  day  afternoon,  2d  of  fifth  month, 
at  4  o'clock,  in  Friends'  Reading  Room,  Ap- 
ple-tree alley. 

4th  mo.  27th. 

VVESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  session  will  commence  on 
second  day,  the  29th  instant ;  on  which  day 
the  stage,  and  other  suitable  carriages,  will 
leave  the  stage  office,  in  Sixth  street  below 
Arch  street,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
is  desirable  that  such  as  wish  to  go  out  in 
this  way  should  have  their  names  entered  at 
the  office,  on  or  before  the  27th  instant. 

4th  mo.  1839. 

(t5°"In  this  notice  last  week,  by  mistake, 
Third  street  was  put  instead  of  Sixth  street. 


Died,  ou  tlie  afternoon  of  fourth  day,  the  17th  insl. 
in  the  60th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  she  sustained  with  the  calmness  and 
patience  of  a  Christian,  Mary,  wife  of  Stephen  Webb, 
of  Pennsbury,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
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Journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus. 
From  liBtters  on  Egypt,  Edom  atid  the 
Holy  Land,  by  Lord  Lindsay,  a  young  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  we  take  the  following  extract. 
The  work  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his 
mother  and  other  relatives,  and  furnishes  proof 
of  an  amiable  and  religious  cast  of  mind,  be- 
traying frequently,  however,  an  infusion  cf 
poetical  fancy  and  enthusiasm  in  his  religious 
feeling.  His  notices  of  scenes  and  objects  in 
that  interesting  land  are  animated ;  and  the 
allusions  to  the  subjects  of  prophecy  and 
their  accomplishment,  as  displayed  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country,  are  striking 
and  instructive. 

All  things  being  ready,  as  aforesaid,  we 
started, — five  horses  for  ourselves,  ten  mules 
for  the  servants  and  baggage,  three  or  four 
muleteers,  and  two  black  slaves  of  theirs. 
We  were  most  fortunate  in  our  muleteers, 
cheerful,  active,  willing  fellows;  we  never 
had  a  moment's  trouble  with  them.  One  of 
them,  distinguished  by  his  green  turban,  was 
a  Said  or  Shereef,  i.  e.  a  descendant  of  Ma- 
homet ;  the  head  muleteer  had  much  of  the 
appearance,  and  evidently  aspired  to  the  cha- 
racter, of  Punch,  and  soon  answered  to  his 
name,  as  the  "  Snowballs"  did  to  theirs,  as  if 
he  had  never  been  called  by  any  other.  We 
took  no  guard — for  Palestine  it  is  quite  need- 
less, and,  from  what  Mr.  Moore  said,  and  our 
own  Arab  experience,  we  judged  it  equally 
unnecessary  for  the  regions  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Mr.  Moore  had  one  when  he  travelled 
there,  but  intended  dispensing  with  it  on  his 
next  visit.  The  terror  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  is 
now  the  traveller's  safeguard  throughout  these 
regions,  so  difficult  of  access  till  within  these 
two  or  three  years. 

Every  thing  went  to  our  satisfaction  on  this 
journey.  We  rode  generally  about  eight  or 
nine  hours,  or  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a 
day,  never  exceeding  a  quick  walk,  the  usual 
travelling  pace ;  starting  with  the  sun,  halt- 
ing at  mid-day  for  two  or  three  hours  during 
the  heat,  and  then  proceeding  till  sunset.  The 
weather  throughout  was  delightful,  seldom 
excessively  hot  even  at  noon,  while  the  morn- 


ings, afternoons,  and  evenings,  were  delicious 
indeed.  We  followed  the  harvest  the  whole 
way  ;  the  corn  was  yellow  at  Nablous ;  we 
found  reapers  at  work  the  day  afterwards,  and 
camels  were  bringing  in  the  last  crops,  and 
gleaners  busy  in  the  fields,  as  we  drew  nigh 
to  Damascus.  I  preserved  my  health  and 
spirits  the  whole  time.  One  night  excepted, 
we  slept  invariably  in  our  tent,  and  never  had 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  friends  who 
shared  it ;  they  were  as  anxious  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen  as  we  were,  and  most  pleasant 
companions  we  found  them.  In  fine,  we  saw 
more  than  we  proposed  at  starting,  yet  arrived 
at  Damascus  a  day  sooner  than  we  calculated, 
on  leaving  Jerusalem. 

All  Judea,  except  the  hills  of  Hebron  and 
the  vales  immediately  above  Jerusalem,  is 
desolate  and  barren,  but  the  prospect  bright- 
ens as  soon  as  you  quit  it,  and  Samaria  and 
Galilee  still  smile  like  the  land  of  promise. 
The  road  from  Jerusalem  northwards  is,  at 
first,  extremely  ugly — hilly  and  stony, 
some  distance  to  the  left,  as  you  leave  the 
city,  rises  the  hill  of  Samuele,  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Rama;  that  name,  however,  was 
given  by  Punch  to  some  ruins  on  a  hill  to  the 
right,  at  two  hours  from  Jerusalem.  I  can- 
not express  to  you  my  delight  and  surprise, 
when  he  uttered  the  word  with  the  full  intona- 
tion of  his  Arab  lungs;  it  startled  me  like  the 
firing  of  a  pistol ; — but  the  Arabs  have,  in 
instances  innumerable,  retained  the  Scriptural 
names  of  places, — and  no  wonder,  for,  both 
by  blood  and  language,  they  are  Hebrews. 
At  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem, 
we  encamped  at  Beer,  or  Beeri,  as  the  Arabs 
pronounced  it — supposed  to  be  Michmash, 
it  is  it  not  rather  Beeroth '?  This  is  gene- 
lly,  and  I  think  with  probability,  considered 
to  be  the  place  where  the  caravan  halted,  re- 
turning from  Jerusalem,  and  Joseph  and  Mary 
missed  our  Saviour.  Two  hours  beyond  it, 
xt  morning,  and  near  the  village  Anabroot, 
we  entered  on  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  I 
ever  beheld,  olive  and  fig  gardens,  vineyards 
and  corn  fields,  overspreading  the  valleys  and 
srraced  on  the  hills — alternating  with  waste 
Tound  overgrown  with  the  beautiful  prickly 
oak,  and  lovely  wild  flowers.  One  rocky  vale 
struck  us  as  particularly  beautiful.  We  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel ; — I  anxiously 
iquired  for  it  of  the  Arabs,  but  in  vain ; — I 
d  not  then  remember  the  prophecy,  "  Seek 
not  Bethel, — Bethel  shall  come  to  naught !" 
In  fact,  not  a  trace,  not  even  a  tradition, 
mains  of  its  existence. 
I  took  notes  of  all  the  distances  on  this 
journey,  and  of  all  the  villages  we  passed ; 
few  figure  in  the  maps  comparatively  with  the 
hundreds  that  exist  in  Palestine.  They  are 
not,  however,  thickly  inhabited,  and  the  con- 


dition of  the  peasants  is  most  miserable  :  the 
whole  country  was  teeming  with  the  richest 
crops  when  we  passed  through  it,  but  the 
enlightened  government  of  Mahomed  Ali  pre- 
cludes their  profiting  by  the  bounty  of  nature, 
and  the  conscription,  as  in  Egypt,  has  so 
drained  the  villages  of  men,  that  more  than 
once,  and  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  parts  of 
the  country,  none  of  the  peasants  would  act 
as  guides,  for  fear  of  being  impressed  for 
soldiers. 

After  following  the  beautiful  valley  of  Le- 
ban,  (old  Lebonah,)  which  we  entered  about 
eight  hours  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  for 
rather  more  than  three  hours,  it  expanded 
into  a  magnificent  plain  waving  with  corn — 
the  parcel  of  ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  and  the 
gathering-place,  in  every  age  of  their  history, 
of  the  clans  of  Israel :  we  saw  camels  and 
cattle  winding  their  way  through  the  corn- 
fields far  below  us.  Turning  up  a  valley  to 
the  west,  between  the  hills  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  (on  which  the  tribes  stood  in  two  divi- 
sions, when  the  book  of  the  law — the  bless- 
ings and  curses,  and  the  astonishing  prophe- 
cies of  Moses,  were  read  to  them  by  Joshua, 
"and  all  the  people  cried  Amen!") — we 
reached  Nablous,  the  ancient  Sichem  or 
Sychar,  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  lowest 
slope  of  Gerizim,  and  embowered  in  groves 
of  the  richest  verdure — figs,  mulberries,  olives 
— one  solitary  palm  tree  towering  over  them, 
and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  with  its  fan- 
tastic boughs  and  yellow  blossoms  guarding 
every  plantation.  It  was  a  sweet  evening, 
the  thrushes  were  singing  merrily,  and  every 
thing  smiled  around  us.  Nablous  was  far  too 
lovely  for  entrance — we  rode  round  the  town, 
and  encamped  beyond  it  under  the  olive  trees. 
A  remnant  of  the  Samaritans,  about  one  hun- 
dred, still  live  there,  and,  at  certain  seasons, 
still  go  up  and  worship  on  Gerizim. 

Two  hours'  ride,  the  following  morning, 
through  mule-tracks  over  the  rocks,  worn 
deep  by  the  feet  of  centuries,  took  us  to  Su- 
busta,  the  ancient  Samaria,  named  by  Herod 
Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus:  tliis  and 
Nablous  (Neapolis)  are  singular  instances  of 
the  Arabs  having  adopted  the  Greek,  and 
forgotten  the  original  Hebrew  names.  Sama- 
ria stood  on  an  oval  hill,  stretching  cast  and 
west,  and  separated  from  the  hills  that  encircle 
"it  by  a  very  deep  valley.  The  miserable  mo- 
dern village  is  chiefly  built  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city.  Our  guide,  a  regular  village 
antiquary,  led  us  first  along  the  sotithorn  side 
of  the  hill,  planted  with  olives  and  fig  trees, 
through  and  alongside  of  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  colonnade,  Herod's  work,  probably, 
running  east  and  west;  near  the  town,  the 
pillars  are  mostly  overthrown ;  some  ha\  e 
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rollod  otr  I  lie  toi  nu-o  on  wliicli  they  ytood ,— 
otKrrs  s:Mi;'i'lv  |K'i-(.-('i)lil)lc  above  ground; 
iinnilHM-s,  In.wcvcr,  at  tlii^  wesit  om])  retain 
tlieir  upright  i)LKsilion,  tliough  without  their 
capitals.  The  colonnade  ends,  nt  the  ex- 
trcniily  of  the  liill,  in  an  open  space  between 
two  mounds  of  ruins  overgrown  with  grass — 
the  ancient  gate,  according  to  our  village 
oracle,  ol"  Samaria,  and  the  two  forts  that  de- 
fended it.  Wo  returned  by  the  north  side  of 
the  hill,  for  the  most  part  through  fig,  as  on 
the  southern  through  olive  trees;  there  are 
(he  remains  of  many  fine  pillars  in  a  grove  of 
fig  frees  on  the  highest  of  the  broad  terraces 
into  which  the  hill  has  been  cut :  and  in  the 
plain  below  are  several  more,  forming  two 
sides  of  a  quadrangle.  I  have  seldom  been 
so  forcibly  struck  with  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy as  when  walking  over  the  hill  of  Sa- 
maria. An  old  ruined  church,  of  barbarous, 
but  richly  ornamented  architectures,  hangs 
picturesquely  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  below 
the  modern  village. 

Beyond  Samaria,  we  struck  across  the 
country  towards  Mount  Carmel,  by  a  route 
undescribed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any 
traveller.  We  soon  lost  our  way,  but  that 
was  of  little  consequence,  for  the  country  is 
full  of  villages,  well  cultivated,  and  quite 
beautiful.  We  halted  at  noon  in  a  grove  of 
noble  olives,  swarming  with  little  green  leaf- 
hoppers — if  I  may  call  them  so — shaped  like 
frogs — the  merriest  little  beings  imaginable. 
You  will  find  the  village  Sili  on  the  map,  not 
so  Cufr  Ai,  nor  Ellar,  which  crowns  the 
highest  hill  between  Sili  and  Zeita — a  village 
on  the  great  road  between  Acre  and  Ramla, 
and  which  we  passed  a  little  to  the  south  the 
follov/ing  morning.  Six  other  villages,  one 
of  them  named  Baca,  saluted  us  from  the 
hills,  as  we  descended  from  Ellar.  We  pro- 
ceeded along  a  beautiful  and  very  extensive 
plain,  the  prolongation,  I  take  it,  of  the  Vale 
of  Sharon  ; — the  scenery  reminded  Clarke  of 
Kent.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  or  the  beauty  of  its  produce — even 
of  the  thistles,  with  which  every  fallow  and 
uncultivated  field  was  overgrown,  of  the  deep- 
est blue  and  most  luxuriant  growth,  often 
overtopping  my  head  on  horseback ;  dear  old 
Scotland  can  boast  of  none  so  beautiful. 

Presently  leaving  the  plain,  we  rode  for 
two  hours  through  a  range  of  sloping  hills 
covered  with  beautiful  valonidis  or  evergreen 
oaks — regular  English  park  scenery;  then, 
the  trees  ceasing,  through  a  continued  ex- 
panse of  sloping  downs,  till  we  reached  the 
southern  prolongations  of  Carmel,  and  the 
banks  of  "  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Ki- 
.shon ;"  henceforward,  the  hills  on  both  sides 
were  again  covered  with  valonidis  and  prickly 
oaks.  The  road  ran  close  under  Mount 
Carmel,  along  the  banks  of  the  Kishon, — a 
rocky  path,  winding  through  oleanders  in 
full  bloom,  reeds,  and  wild  flowers  of  every 
hue — the  birds  singing  sweetly — and  wood- 
pigeons  cooing, — and  the  temperature  as 
fresh  and  mild  as  May  in  England. 

We  had  already  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  east,  and 
presently  emerged  into  that  of  Acre  on  the 
north,  a  magnificent  expanse  of  the  richest 


land.  Wo  encamped  that  night  in  an  olive 
gnive  near  the  village  Yajour;  a  wolf  came 
down  to  reconnoitre  us  as  we  were  resting 
under  the  hill,  but  ran  off  when  Clarke  went 
after  him  with  his  gun. 

Grand  was  the  roar  of  the  surf,  as  we  rode 
up  to  the  gates  of  Cay|)ha  next  morning — 
that  miserable  hole  !  We  sent  on  our  baggage 
to  Acre,  and  turned  westwards  towards  the 
Carmelite  convent  built  about  half  way  up  the 
loftiest  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel — to  which, 
indeed,  correctly  speaking,  the  name  ought 
to  be  restricted;  it  here  descends  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  slope  to  the  sea.  The  lop  and 
sides  are  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
but  quite  bare  of  trees;  a  few  olives  flourish 
at  its  foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slope,  as  if  try- 
ing to  get  up  and  invalidate  the  prophecy. 
The  "  excellency  of  Carmel"  is  indeed  de- 
parted. 

Crossing  the  triangular  plain  formed  by 
the  mountain  and  the  southwest  horn  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  we  ascended  to  the  convent  by  a  very 
steep  path,  partly  protected  by  a  parapet.  It 
is  certainly  the  handsomest  convent  I  have 
seen  in  Palestine, — three  stories  high, — nine 
windows  towards  Acre,  and  thirteen  towards 
the  Mediterranean;  the  fathers  have  been 
rebuilding  it  for  eleven  years,  and  it  is  not 
yet  finished,  though  quite  habitable.  Two 
monks  only  were  there,  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  cordiality  of  our  reception,  and 
pressing  were  their  entreaties  that  we  should 
stay  four,  three,  two,  or  at  least  one  day  with 
them.  After  coffee,  they  showed  us  their 
lions; — tiiink  what  a  pleasant  surprise  it  was, 
when,  opening  a  side-door,  they  ushered  us 
into  a  suite  of  no  less  than  five  small  apart- 
ments, fitted  up  for  visiters  in  the  European 
style,  and  with  European  furniture,  neatness 
itself, — window-curtains,  tables,  reed-bottom- 
ed and  arm-chairs,  beds  with  curtains  and 
gilt  corner  tops,  (one  room  with  a  double  bed, 
for  a  gentleman  and  lady,)  basins,  looking- 
glasses,  &c.  &c.,  and  such  a  lovely  sea  view 
from  the  windows;  these  were  all  atour  service, 
they  said,  for  as  long  as  we  should  like  to 
stay  there.  Indeed  1  know  no  place,  (except 
theoretically  some  of  the  convents  on  Mount 
Lebanon,)  I  would  sooner  take  up  my  quar- 
ters in  for  a  month  or  two  of  repose  and  study. 

The  church,  not  yet  finished,  is  built  over 
the  cave  in  which  Elijah  is  said  to  have  dwelt, 
but  again  I  must  ask,  where  is  the  proof  of 
this?  In  a  side-chapel  they  showed  us  a  beau- 
tiful wooden  statue  of  Elijah  killing  one  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal.  The  view  of  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  roof  of  the  convent,  a 
boundless  expanse,  but  unrelieved  by  a  single 
sail,  was  very  grand,  but  fatiguing  from  its 
uniformity;  to  the  S.  and  S.  E.  lie  Acre  and 
its  noble  bay ;  to  the  S.  we  saw  Castel  Pelle- 
grino,  illustrious  in  the  old  crusading  day, 
and  Tortosa;  immediately  below  us,  on  the 
edge  of  the  bay,  they  pointed  to  a  few  ruined 
walls — the  faint  traces  of  Porphyrion,  so 
named  from  the  ancient  purple  dye  of  Tyre. 

Acre  is  four  hours  distant  from  Carmel ; 
we  rode  thither  along  the  beach,  frequently 
over  wrecks  of  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
almost  buried  in  the  sand.  We  forded  the 
Kishon  in  about  half  a  dozen  steps ;  here  it 


had  lost  all  its  beauty,  and  the  Belus,  of  about 
the  same  breadth,  was  equally  uninteresting. 
Acre  looks  nobly  from  a  distance,  but  within 
its  walls  is  wretched — houses  in  ruins,  and 
broken  arches  in  every  direction — reminis- 
cences  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  We  could  hardly 
believe  we  had  arrived  at  the  convent,  when 
our  guides  led  us  into  the  court  of  a  large 
ruinous  building  like  a  khan;  the  monks  were 
as  churlish  as  those  of  Mount  Carmel  were 
courteous,  and  the  rooms  they  most  ungra- 
ciously offered  us  swarmed  so  with  fleas,  that 
we  reloaded  the  mules,  and,  walking  back  to 
the  beach,  encamped  in  peace  and  freedom, 
on  a  grassy  plot,  almost  alive  with  grasshop- 
pers, harmless  little  beings  !  I  never  was  so 
struck  with  the  truth  of  Pope's  beautiful  line 
— "  the  green  myriads  of  the  peopled  grass." 
And  such  a  sunset !  we  should  have  lost  it 
within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  I  Ibrahim  Pasha! — Why  not  a  sigh 
for  the  olden  day,  when  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land streamed  from  St.  George's  Mount,  and 
the  chivalry  of  Richard  encamped  around  it, 
and  the  young  knights  stood  and  listened  to 
Blondel's  lay ;  but  he  that  was  to  win  on  the 
morrow  the  honoured  name  of  D'Acre  sat 
apart  from  his  companions,  watching  the  sun 
betting  in  the  far  west,  where  dwelt  the  lady 
of  his  love — his  casque  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  his  steed  feeding  beside  him. 

The  sixteenth  of  May,  we  passed  from  the 
plain  of  Acre,  through  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Bellin,  or  Abilin,  into  the  rich  and  fertile 
plain  of  Zebulon ;  and  thence  ascended, 
through  a  vale  of  olives,  to  Sepphoury,  tho 
representative  of  Sepphoris,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Galilee.  A  few  broken  columns,  sar- 
cophagi, and  excavated  tombs,  are  its  only 
remains  of  Jewish,  and  an  old  Gothic  church 
with  handsome  arches,  of  Christian  magnifi- 
cence. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  beyond 
Sepphoury,  we  reached  the  loftiest  ridge  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  sea;  the 
view  on  every  side  was  superb — in  front  of  us 
stretched  the  magnificent  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
or  Jezreel,  so  interesting  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory past — and  to  come,  for  there,  according 
to  the  Apocalypse,  will  be  fought  the  last 
great  battle  of  Megiddon ;  Mount  Tabor  was 
full  in  view  ;  the  snowy  peaks  of  Mount  Her- 
mon  rose  in  the  distance,  and  at  our  feet  lay 
Nazareth,  embedded  in  its  little  vale  like  the 
infant  Saviour  in  his  mother's  arms. 

But  the  vale  of  Nazareth  has  no  preten- 
sions to  the  beauty  ascribed  to  it  by  travel- 
lers; its  hills  are  barren  and  uncultivated, 
and  the  grove  of  fig  trees  we  passed  through 
descending  to  the  village  was  very  scanty. 
We  were  hospitably  received  by  the  superior 
of  the  Spanish  convent,  who  gave  us  a  very 
tolerable  apartment,  with  a  portentous  crack, 
however,  across  the  roof,  the  effect  of  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  fivst  of  January ; 
have  you  ever  heard  of  it  in  England  ?  They 
had  excellent  rooms  for  visiters,  but  the  wing 
of  the  house  in  which  they  were  situated  has 
been  completely  ruined.  Only  six  persons 
were  killed  in  Nazareth,  and  but  few  houses 
were  injured. 

The  church  is  very  handsome,  but  inferior 
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to  those  at  Botlilehem  and  Jerusalem  ;  it  con- 
tains two  organs,  one  of  llicni  a  very  fine  in- 
strument. Tlie  cluircli  is  Iniilt  over  a  grotto, 
said  to  be  part  of  the  \"ii  i,Mn  iMarv's  liouse, 
and  the  scene  of  the  Aiinuiu  iatioii. 

Clarke  and  I  visited  the  steep  rock  near 
the  Maronite  clnueh,  tVoni  wliich  his  father 
imagined  the  Jews  w  ished  to  cast  our  Saviour; 
it  may  very  pos.-ibly  have  been  the  spot;  the 
rock  is  still  twenty-live  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  so  much  luliLiish  has  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  iluit  it  may  have  been  fil'ty  or  sixty — 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  If  I  recollect 
riciit.  one  might  now  jump  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock  at  Rome  wiihout  much  risk  of  broken 
limbs. 

Everv  scene  of  our  Saviour's  life  at  Naza- 
reth is  marked  by  chapels  and  churches ; 
there  is  a  well,  however,  named  after  the 
Virgin,  to  the  east  of  the  city,  which  we 
gazed  at  witli  extrcnie  interest;  it  still  sup- 
plies Nazareth  with  water,  and  thither,  with- 
out a  doubt,  came  the  virgin  mother  and  her 
Saviour  Son,  day  after  day,  to  draw  water, — 
as  we  saw  the  daughters  of  Nazareth  coming 
while  we  stopped  our  horses  to  drink  of  it. 

From  Nazareth,  sending  on  Missirie,  with 
the  baggage,  direct  to  Mount  Tabor,  we  rode 
over  the  hdls  to  Kenna,  the  ancient  Cana  of 
Galilee,  passing  Reni,  a  village  on  the  left, 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  Cana 
rises  on  a  gentle  elevation,  facing  the  south- 
west. Wc  stopped  at  a  fountain  of  excellent 
water,  flowing  beneath  the  village  through 
delicious  groves  of  figs  and  pomegranates — 
the  source,  doubtless,  of  the  very  water  that 
was  made  wine. 

From  Cana  we  struck  into  a  narrow  but 
most  lovely  vale,  wooded  chiefly  with  valo- 
nidis  and  prickly  oaks,  and  carpeted  with  the 
most  luxuriant  grass  and  wild  flowers,  espe- 
cially a  flower  resembling  the  holyoak,  which 
at  this  season  adorns  every  field  in  Palestine. 
The  vale  ended  in  a  small  plain,  nearly  trian- 
gular, formed  by  the  meeting  of  several  val- 
leys, and  covered  with  corn — the  only  culti- 
vated spot  we  saw  during  the  whole  ride. 
Turning  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Tabor,  we  presently  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  tent,  and  the  vmion-jack  hoisted  on  a 
tree  as  a  signal.  Missirie  had  selected  a 
charming  spot,  about  ten  minutes  up  the 
mountain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  over 
Galilee  towards  Nazareth  and  Saffet.  Our 
guide  from  Nazareth,  a  benevolent  looking 
gray-bearded  Christian,  pointed  out  several 
spots  sanctified  by  monkish  tradition,  visible 
from  this  elevation, — the  mountain  of  the 
Beatitudes,  the  place  where  the  five  thousand 
were  fed,  &:c. 

After  resting  awhile,  we  started  for  the 
top  in  time  to  see  the  sun  set  beyond  the 
Mediterranean,  a  most  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  mountain  being  entirely  covered  with 
thick  woods,  and  nearly  level  at  the  summit, 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  its 
highest  point ;  once  attained,  the  prospect 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  was  almost 
boundless.  The  summit  is  covered  with  very 
extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  and  fortress 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  The  wall,  too,  that 
he  built  there  in  forty  days,  is  still  traceable. 


Dr.  Mac  Lennan  and  1  discovered  a  very 
large  and  deep  losse  at  the  west  end  of  the 
hill,  with  part  of  a  wall  of  very  considerable 
height  still  standing.  Clarke  tbund  his  way 
there  by  himself,  but  had  much  more  difli- 
culty  in  extricating  himself  from  the  maze  of 
ruins;  he  encountered  four  deep  fosses  at 
four  points  where  he  attempted  to  egress,  and 
almost  thought  himself  bewitched.  We  met 
with  arches,  vaults,  and  excavations  in  every 
direction,  all  overgrown  with  thick  grass  and 
trees ;  the  soil  is  excessively  rich.  Of  com- 
paratively modern  buildings,  we  saw  a  rude 
chapel  near  the  castle,  dedicated  to  the  Trans- 
figuration, with  three  altars,  answering  to  the 
proposed  three  tabernacles: — that  the  Trans- 
figuration took  place  on  Mount  Tabor,  is, 
however,  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition. 

Professor  Grant  on  the  Infusoria. 
Dr.  Grant  entertained  the  visiters  this 
evening  at  the  Royal  institution,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  recent  researches  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  infusoria.  He  explained  the  im- 
port of  the  same  by  stating  that  the  attention 
of  philosophers  was  first  directed  to  them  as 
a  product  of  putrescent  infusions.  The  mi- 
croscopic investigations  of  Liewenhoeck  had 
thrown  great  light  on  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  these  animalcules;  and  successive 
entomologists,  but  pre-eminently  Ehrenberg, 
had  made  us  acquainted  with  the  almost  uni- 
versal presence  of  these  creatures  in  nature. 
They  were  shown  to  be  necessary  inmates  of 
all  fluids ;  rivers  and  the  profound  ocean  de- 
rived colour  from  them.  The  persons  of  men 
and  the  bodies  of  ail  animals  were  menage- 
ries for  their  entertainment.  They  had  been 
found  in  the  deepest  mines  yet  penetrated, 
though  totally  removed  from  the  influenci  of 
the  sun's  rays.  They  had  been  found  (said 
the  doctor)  in  dried  mud,  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  and  constituted  a  largo 
portion  of  the  clouds  of  dust  which  are  trans- 
ported by  the  winds  over  the  earth's  surface- 
Thus  dry  and  torpid,  and  strewn  over  the 
ground,  by  returning  moisture  they  are  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  active  function.  They  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
their  locality  is  not  regulated  by  any  distri- 
butory  laws.  They  subsist  in  a  state  of  hyber- 
nation within  the  arctic  circle,  and  there  are 
five  or  six  hundred  species  of  them  existing 
in  the  sands  of  the  African  desert.  The  sili- 
cated  kinds  remain  unscathed,  even  in  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids.  The  imperfection 
of  our  present  knowledge  regarding  them, 
prevents  our  forming  an  accurate  classifica- 
tion of  them;  but  Dr.  Grant  considers  the 
lines  of  their  organization,  as  drawn  from 
east  to  west,  more  homogeneous  than  any 
that  can  be  drawn  from  north  to  south.  The 
debris  of  these  animalcules  constitutes  an  im- 
mense portion  of  the  stratified  rocks.  The 
masses  of  flmt  found  in  the  beds  of  the  earth, 
are  but  agglomerations  of  defunct  silicious 
infusoria,  and  the  immense  hills  of  chalk  are 
supposed  to  be  merely  the  cxuvias  of  similar 
animalcules.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  accord- 
i  ig  to  the  lecturer,  that  these  minute  monads 
have  been  the  architects  employed  in  modify- 


ing the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  preparing  it 
as  a  residence  for  man. 

Dr.  Grant  divides  these  animalcules  into 
two  large  classes — the  wheel  animalcules,  or 
rotifers,  and  the  more  simple  poiygastric 
monads.  The  wheel  infusoria  are  ol' compli- 
cate structure.  They  are  supplied  with  oeso- 
phageal ganglia,  and  with  organs  of  respira- 
tion, digestion,  &c.,  rivallmg  in  complexity 
and  completeness  a  much  higher  grade  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  On  this  occasion  he  con- 
fined his  attention  chiefly  to  the  poiy^astrica. 
Larnarque  and  one  or  two  other  naturalists 
thought  that  these  animals  v/ere  nourished 
by  endosmosis,  and  that  their  movements 
were  automatous,  and  not  spontaneous ;  but 
the  more  accurate  observations  of  Liewen- 
hoeck, Spallanzani,  Goets,  Walp,  Deicken, 
and  Ehrenberg,  have  shown  that  they  pos- 
sess not  only  an  alimentary  canal  varying  in 
direction,  but  a  masticatory  apparatus.  Ehren- 
beig's  ingenious  and  elegant  devices  l«ive  con- 
stituted the  most  successful  means  of  develop- 
ing the  structure  of  the  polygastrica.  Their 
immersion  in  colouied  but  innocuous  infusions 
has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 
digestive  pouches,  whence  their  designation 
is  derived.  Many  of  these  monads  are  of  the 
most  voracious  character,  and  devour  whole 
hecatombs  of  the  inferior  species.  The  doc- 
tor demonstrated  the  structure  of  these  crea- 
tures by  a  profusion  of  drawings  and  diagrams, 
in  which  the  outward  form,  internal  splanch- 
nology, and  mode  of  propagation,  were  most 
satisfactorily  illustrated;  such  as  of  the  monvs 
crcpuscvla,  the  valora  glohator,  «&c.,  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  in  letterpress.  Thousands  of  species  are 
parasites  of  the  conferbae,  polevaceae,  &c. ; 
whilst  others,  as  has  been  said,  are  antovo- 
rans.  But  nothitiji  connected  with  these  ani- 
malcules is  more  astonishing  than  their  pro- 
pagalory  powers.  Their  mode  of  generating 
is  of  two  kinds,  oviparous  and  fasciparons  ; 
and  in  many  species  both  modes  of  propaga- 
tion are  in  active  operation.  In  numerous 
instances  these  monads  spontaneously  divide 
themselves  into  two,  others  into  four  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  is  as  perfect  a  being  as 
the  parent.  It  is  known  that  several  of  the 
species  propagate  by  this  means  at  the  rate  of 
124  millions  in  five  hours.  But  such  as  pro- 
pagate in  both  fashions  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, in  forty-eight  hours,  120  millions  of 
billions;  or  in  other  terms,  one  of  these  liv- 
ing specks  which  a  strong  niieroscope  alone 
can  render  visible  to  the  huii;ian  eye,  can,  in 
forty-eight  hours,  magnify  or  multiply  itself 
to  a  dimension  of  two  cubic  feet — a  stupendous 
example  of  vital  energy  to  which  any  thing 
visible  in  the  higher  animals  is  indeed  feeble 
in  comparison.  These  monads  auglomeralc 
together  into  immense  eomn?n:.i( ii  s.  wbich 
exhibit  various  forms  of  eiMiJ.uw — ;:li>ln)Iar. 
oblong,  or  circular;  ar.d  i!ie  nvm-oLa  ot 
many  of  these  del'unet  iiatioiis  extant 
at  this  day  in  the  shape  ol'  ur.issrs  ui  ilmt.  A 
new  view  of  the  nature  v\  \\\.'  p,'iii|>henius 
classes  of  animals  had  ret'rMiiiy  lu  eii  |m-o;iui!- 
gated  in  a  memoir  read  bel'ore  llie  Institute 
of  France,  in  which  it  is  eonleiuled  that  tl;e 
surfiices  of  the  sponge  arc  covered  with  in- 
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mimcrablo  distinct  and  independent  monads. 
This  tlieorv  Dr.  Grant  tliouyht  exceedingly 
pvohiMe.— Medical  Gazette. 


Anecdote  of  General  Scott. 
The  following  interesting  narrative  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  J.  G.  Birney,  published 
in  the  Emancipator : 

"  In  my  last,  you  will  remember,  I  told  you, 
that  in  coming  to  Boston  I  fell  in  with  Gen. 
Scott,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Maine — that 
he  had  given  me  a  pleasant  history  of  the 
emancipation  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  in 
Virginia — and  that  I  made  something  like  a 
promise  to  tell  it  you.  Before  doing  su,  how- 
ever, let  :ne  say — ^judging  from  this  interview, 
in  connection  with  his  public  life — he  is  among 
the  most  interesting  men  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  fortune,  at  any  time,  to  meet.  His 
views  are  large — comprehensive — such  as  are 
found  only  in  a  statesman  of  a  superior  order. 
He  hears  patiently — impartially;  answers 
without  haste,  and  apparently  without  preju- 
dice. When,  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, I  saw  that  he  rightly  understood  the 
influence  of  the  religious  principle  in  men — 
that  he  had  clear  perceptions  of  justice — of 
right,  as  rules  of  action,  binding,  as  well  on 
governments  as  on  individuals,  and  heard 
from  him  that,  in  discharging  his  late  delicate 
and  critical  official  duties  along  our  Northern 
frontier,  he  had  appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens 
through  these  great  principles — the  secret  of 
his  eminent  success  was  fully  revealed. 

"  When  the  General  was  a  lad,  there  was 
yet  living— almost  centenarian — an  Indian 
woman,  called  Hannah,  reputed  a  slave. 
Hannah  had  been  unusually  prolific  in  early 
life,  and  her  descendants — all  held  as  slaves 
— were  now  numbered  by  the  hundred.  More 
than  thirty  of  them  were  held  by  Mr.  Scott, 
the  General's  brother.  The  manner  in  which 
they  came  into  his  hands  was  not  mentioned. 
It  began  to  be  whispered  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  Hannah's  posterity  was  unlaw- 
fully held  in  bondage — as  she,  instead  of 
having  been  made  a  slave  under  the  Virginia 
law,  which  authorized  the  enslaving  of  hostile 
Indian  captives,  had  only  '  taken  up,'  (to  use 
a  slave  phrase  for  marriage,)  with  a  slave, 
■with  whom  she  lived  as  a  wife — remaining  on 
the  same  plantation,  and — for  the  permission 
to  do  so — performing  servile  work.  The 
establishment  of  this  fact  was  all  that  the 
courts  of  the  state  required  for  the  liberation 
of  all  her  descendants. 

"  A  suit  was  instituted  by  the  slaves  con- 
cerned, for  their  freedom,  and  the  necessary 
counsel  employed.  The  chief  out-door  ma- 
nagement— such  as  finding  the  known  wit- 
nesses— searching  out  others — serving  the 
subpcEnas,  &c.  &c.  devolved  on  Frank,  an 
active,  intelligent  and  faithful  servant,  of  the 
number  held  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  General — 
as  all  the  boys  in  the  South  used,  in  such 
cases,  to  feel  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — 
became  warmly  interested  for  Frank  and  his 
co-plaintiffs.  He  would  make  the  proper  me- 
moranda for  him  on  paper,  fill  up  his  blank 
subpoenas,  and  do  for  him  all  that  a  young 


and  unprofessional  scribe  could,  to  assist  him 
in  preparing  his  cause  for  a  hearing. 

"  Most  of  the  witnesses,  as  might  well  be 
supposed,  being  very  old,  and  scattered  about 
the  country,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  of  them 
at  any  one  term  of  the  court.  Owing  to 
their  non-attendance,  the  cause  was  continued 
several  terms.  A  short  time  before  the  court 
was  to  be  held,  Frank  would  go  to  his  master, 
and  a  conversation  of  this  kmd  would  take 
place : 

"  '  Master,  I  come  to  ask  leave  to  go  and 
serve  my  subpoenas.' 

"  '  Certainly,  Frank,  you  can  go,  if  you 
think  it's  time.  With  so  much  at  stake  for 
yourself  and  others,  Frank,  you  ought  to  be 
diligent  to  secure  the  attendance  of  your  wit- 
nesses.' 

"  '  I  may  stand  in  need  of  a  little  money, 
sir,  to  pay  ferriages  and  other  expenses  occa- 
sionally.' 

"  '  True,  Frank,  you  may ;  and  here  are 
five  dollars  for  you.   But  how  are  you  going  ?' 
"  '  A  foot,  sir.' 

"  '  Would  it  not  be  better,  Frank,  to  take 
a  horse?  You  will  be  able  to  do  your  busi- 
ness, and  get  back  quicker.  There's  Roger 
— take  him ;  and  as  he  must  be  fed,  too,  Frank, 
here's  as  much  more  money,  as  will  pay  his 
charges.' 

"  '  Thank'ee  master.'    (Exit  Frank.) 
"  At  last,  however,  all  the  witnesses  were 
forthcoming — were  examined—old  Hannah 
was  proved  never  to  have  been  a  slave  '  ac- 
cording to  law,'  and,  as  '  partus  sequitur 
ventrem,'  all  her  offspring  were  declared  free. 
Frank  came  home  from  the  scene  of  triumph, 
and  announced  his  success  to  Mr.  Scott. 
"  '  Well,  master,  we  gained  our  cause.' 
"  '  H:ive  you,  Frank  ?  well,  I  have  no  doubt 
justice  has  been  done.    But  what  are  such  of 
you  as  are  with  me  going  to  do  with  your- 
selves '/' 

"  '  Why,  master,  as  for  us,  we  can't  leave 
you.' 

"  '  But  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  you  the  wages 
you  will  expect,  Frank.' 

"'Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  there  won't  be 
much  in  the  way.  We  have  thought — take 
us  all  together,  little  and  big,  old  and  young 
— we  would  be  worth  to  you  what  we  have 
been  used  to  receive  all  along.' 

"  '  But,  Frank,  that  will  never  do.  I  can't 
agree  to  that.  You  must  have  something  for 
your  work.  I  must  pay  you  wages;  at  least 
I'll  try  it  for  a  while.' 

"  Mr.  Scott  accordingly  made  an  estimate 
of  what  he  ought  to  pay  them,  ranging  from 
one  to  six  dollars  a  month.  These  emanci- 
pated slaves  remained  with  him  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  which  took  place  a  short 
time  since,  except  when  seeing  one,  who  by 
his  industry  and  enterprise,  he  thought  could 
do  better  for  himself — such  a  one  he  would 
advise  to  seek  other  employment. 

"  It  was  only  in  this  way  that  any  left  him. 
Since  the  death  of  his  brother,  Gen.  Scott  had 
understood  they  were  seeking  places  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  which,  he  supposed,  they 
would  easily  obtain,  because  of  the  good  cha- 
racter they  always  bore." 


JULIUS  R.  FRIEDLANDER, 

Late  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  J.  R.  Friedlan- 
der,  the  students  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  assembled,  and  resolved  that  an  obitu- 
ary should  be  prepared  for  their  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  the  task  was  devolved  upon 
Henry  J.  Gray,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  blind, 
a  lad  in  his  fifteenth  year.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  poetic  composition, 
and  the  musical  writings  of  this  wonderful 
youth  ;  we  now  invite  attention  to  his  notice 
of  his  beloved  teacher.  We  copy  it  from  the 
Student's  Magazine,  published  in  the  Insti- 
tute, and  printed  with  raised  letters  for  the 
blind. 

"  There  is  a  delight,  an  inexpressible  plea- 
sure in  hope,  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
futurity's  golden  hours  with  an  eye  of  joy ; 
but  there  is  a  deep  and  awful  gloom  cast  over 
the  soul,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  past  with 
sad  and  melancholy  regret.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  calm  summer  evening,  when  the  last 
ray  of  the  setting  sun  paints  the  horizon — 
when  the  warblers  of  the  groves  seek  some 
breezy  height  to  sing  their  farewell  songs  to 
departing  day ;  and  there  is  a  charm  to  the 
eye  when  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  is  bespan- 
gled with  myriads  of  twinkling  stars.  But 
when  the  irreligious  man  is  in  the  twilight  of 
life,  and  the  shades  of  that  evening  gather 
thick  and  heavy  around  him — when  he  is  just 
on  the  confines  of  an  eternal  world,  unknown, 
untrodden  by  living  man,  there  is  a  fear,  a 
horror,  a  feeling,  which  he  alone  knows.  But 
to  the  Christian,  whose  evening  of  life  is  un- 
clouded and  undimmed  by  crime,  there  is  a 
bliss,  though  pain,  in  dying ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  well  spent  days  gone  by  makes 
his  dying  pillow  easy.  Thus  it  was  with  our 
friend  and  tutor,  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  us,  and 
whose  name,  in  after  years,  will  shine  with 
undimmed  brightness  and  lustre  in  the  his- 
tory of  benevolent  institutions.  The  orator, 
the  statesman,  and  the  hero,  all  seek  for 
Aime  ;  but  on  the  names  of  those  whom  blind 
ambition  has  led  through  seas  of  blood  there 
is  left  an  indelible  stigma,  a  tarnish  which 
time  can  never  wear  away.  Not  so  with  our 
much  lamented  friend. 

"  Six  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  this 
good  man,  influenced  by  the  most  humane  and 
noble  feelings  that  ever  warmed  and  animated 
the  bosom  of  man,  bade  his  kindred  and  '  his 
own,  his  native  land'  adieu,  and  sought  a 
home  in  this,  a  land  of  strangers — not  in  pur- 
suit of  fame,  not  in  pursuit  of  honours,  not  in 
pursuit  of  wealth  ;  but  in  pursuit  of  the  more 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  object — the  alle- 
viation of  the  afflictions  of  the  unfortunate 
blind — the  alleviation  of  our  afflictions — we, 
whose  brows  misfortune  with  her  cruel  hand 
has  marked  with  sadness  and  with  sorrow.  It 
was  alone  to  pluck  the  thorns  from  the  blind 
man's  dark  and  rugged  path  through  life  that 
he  sought  our  shores — and  by  his  long  and 
unwearied  exertions,  the  dark  gloom  which 
once  surrounded  us  has  been  dispelled,  and 
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the  bright  mantle  of  education  partly  thrown 
around  iis.  But,  alas  !  he  is  no  more  !  That 
kind,  that  generous  heart  has  ceased  to  beat ; 
his  i'ceble  pulse  has  sunk  to  sleep,  his  mild 
and  gentle  voice  has  hushed,  and  his  bright- 
benniing  eyes  are  closed  in  death  ;  but  there 
is  left  no  crime,  no  unmanly  action,  to  cast  a 
shade  over  his  namo.  Ho"  is  gone  ;  yet  '  all 
that's  bright  must  tade,  the  bi  i^hlost  still  the 
fleetest.'  "The  lairest  Hower  of  the  garden  is 
too  often  the  tirst  to  be  plucked  by  the  rude 
hand  of  the  destroyer.  He  is  gone  ;  our  friend 
is  atone,  and  gone  for  ever.  Though  his 
corpse  lies  low  with  the  dead,  a  tenant  of  the 
silent  tomb,  his  pure  soul  has  winged  its  way 
to  that  bright  land  of  bliss,  the  hallowed  home 
of  God." 

Appearance  of  a  departed  Spirit. 
At  the  conference  of  Weslevan  ministers 
held  in  Sheffield  in  the  year  1817,  Thomas 
Savage,  one  of  the  young  preachers  who  was 
received  into  full  connection,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  appearance  of  the  departed 
spirit  of  his  brothsr-in-law.  After  a  very 
appropriate  introduction,  in  which  the  gentle- 
man asserted  that  the  "  solemn  fact,"  which 
he  was  about  to  relate,  "  was  the  first  grand 
means  of  leading  his  mind  to  think  seriously 
of  the  solemn  realities  of  death,  judgment, 
and  eternity,  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  A  sister  being  married  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  army,  received  intelligence  that  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged  had  orders  for  one 
of  the  Spanish  Isles  in  the  Mediterranean. 
One  night  about  ten  o'clock,  sixteen  years 
since,  in  the  town  of  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  as  his  wife,  his  child,  an  elder  sister, 
and  myself,  were  sitting  in  a  back  room — the 
shutters  were  closed,  barred,  and  bolted,  and 
yard  door  locked — suddenly  a  light  shone 
through  the  v/indow,  and  illuminated  the  room 
iu  which  we  were  sitting: — we  looked — start- 
ed— and  beheld  the  spirit  of  a  departed  bro- 
ther— his  eye  was  fixed  on  his  wit"e  and  child 
alternately — he  waved  his  hand — smiled— 
continued  about  half  a  minute — and  then  va 
nished  from  our  sight.  The  moment  before 
the  spirit  disappeared,  my  sister  cried,  "He's 
dead,  he's  dead,"  and  fainted  away.  Her  little 
boy  ran  toward  the  apparition,  and  wept  be- 
cause it  would  not  stay.  A  short  time  after 
this,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Colonel  of 
the  regiment,  sealed  with  a  black  seal — the 
dark  emblem  of  death — bearing  the  doleful 
but  expected  news,  that,  on  such  a  night, 
answering  to  the  same  on  which  we  saw  his 
spirit,  my  brother-in-law  was  found  weltering 
in  his  blood,  having  been  murdered  by  the 
Spaniards  when  returning  from  the  mess- 
room:  the  spark  of  life  was  not  quite  extinct 
when  he  was  found,  and  the  last  wish  which 
he  was  heard  to  breathe  was  that  he  might 
see  his  wife  and  child  once  again;  which  was 
granted  him,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  that 
same  hour  his  spirit  appeared  to  his  wife,  his 
child,  an  elder  sister  and  myself. 

"  Before  this  event,  though  a  boy  of  nine 
years  only,  I  was  a  complete  atheist,  having 
been  taught  by  my  father  to  disbelieve  every 
thing  except  what  I  saw ;  but  by  this  solemn 


circumstance,  I  was  convinced  of  the  reality 
other  world's  existence;  and  by  the  so- 
lemn impression  that  it  made  upon  my  mind 
I  was  led  to  pray  for  mercy ;  which  mercy  I 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  now  feel  the 
Holy  Spirit  preparing  my  soul  to  enter  those 
ternal  and  invisible  regions — the  world  of 
spirits.  My  sister,  from  the  night  that  she 
saw  the  spirit  of  her  husband,  and  before  she 
'  ed  any  intelligence  of  his  death,  went 
into  mourning  for  him,  nor  could  my  father 
prevent  it  by  any  argument.  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  us  we  were  all  deluded  and  de- 
ceived, yet  acknowledged  that  the  testimony 
which  the  child  gave  staggered  him;  but 
when  the  letter  arrived  from  the  Colonel  of 
the  regiment,  with  the  awful  tidings  of  oui 
brother's  death,  he  was  struck  dumb,  so  to 
peak,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say.  My  two 
sisters  are  yet  living,  and  can  testify  to  the 
ruth  of  this  account ;  besides  which  at  least 
one  hundred  persons  can  prove  our  mention 
ing  the  hour  the  spirit  appeared,  several  weeki 
before  we  received  the  melancholy  letter,  am 
that  the  letter  mentioned  the  night  and  the 
hour  as  the  same  in  which  we  beheld  h' 
spirit." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  GRIFFITH. 
Very  few  Friends  who  have  left  accounts 
of  their  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  show 
more  interest  in  their  own  religious  society 
and  the  faith  which  it  has  always  held  forth 
to  the  world,  than  John  Griffith.  He  was  a 
genuine  Quaker,  deeply  imbued  with  Divine 
love,  which,  while  it  enlarged  his  heart  with 
fervent  desire  for  the  universal  spread  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  kept  alive  a  deep  and 
most  aifectionate  solicitude  for  his  own  people, 
that  the  glory  with  which  they  were  crowned 
in  the  beginning  might  not  be  permitted  to 
fade  away,  nor  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty 
concerning  them  be  frustrated.  He  entered 
into  a  lively  feeling  of  the  states  of  meet- 
ings where  he  travelled,  and  was  thereby  qua- 
lified as  a  truly  baptised  minister  of  Christ, 
to  visit  the  seed  under  suffering,  and  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  Divine  hand,  in  raising  it 
into  dominion  in  their  religious  assemblies. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  often  eminently 
equipped  for  open  service,  he  also  knew  how 
to  abide  with  his  Lord  when  imprisoned  and 
borne  down  as  a  cart  with  sheaver,  and  to 
wait  as  with  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  till  he 
saw  fit  to  arise  and  break  the  bars  asunder, 
proclaim  liberty  to  his  oppressed  soul,  and 
give  him  the  word  of  life  to  declare  to  the 
people. 

On  visiting  Bristol,  in  England,  he  sayi 
"  We  attended  three  meetings  there;  the  two 
first  were  held  in  painful  distressing  silence, 
and  the  last  also,  except  a  few  words  near 
the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting.  T  ' 
the  first  of  my  visiting  that  city,  and  a  time 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  It  was 
indeed  a  season  of  sore  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation, in  a  sense  of  their  great  declension. 
But  very  little  to  be  seen  or  felt  of  that  plain- 
ness, ptire  simplicity,  InnniUty,  arid  contempt 
of  the  world,  so  conspicuous  in  their  worthy 


predecessors,  who  trampled  upon  the  glory  of 
this  world,  counting  all  as  dross  and  dung,  in 
comparison  of  the  smiles  of  the  Lord's  coun- 
enance,  and  being  clothed  with  the  beautiful 
;arment  of  his  salvation.  Oh,  how  was  the 
choicest  vine  planted,  made  to  spread,  and 
htily  to  prosper,  through  great  suiTering 
and  persecution,  in  that  city  in  early  times; 
sufficiently,  one  would  think,  to  have  deeply 
established  the  permanency  thereof,  and  to 
have  recommended  its  superior  dignity  and 
excellency  to  many  generations !  May  not 
uage  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Galatians 
be  justly  applied  to  them  1  '  O,  foolish  Gala- 
tians, who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  you 
should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth 
crucified  among  you?  Aie  ye  so  foolish, 
having  bngun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made 
perfect  by  the  flesh  V  " 

What  great  need  has  the  church  of  such 
living  members,  not  only  ministers  who  have 
got  their  religion  in  the  school  of  Christ  in 
their  own  hearts,  but  quickened  elders  and 
overseers,  whose  eyes  are  not  dim,  nor  their 
spiritual  sensation  blunted,  by  the  love  and 
friendships  of  this  world  ;  but  who  are  quick 
of  discernment  in  the  Lord's  fear,  and  more 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  ttie 
exaltation  of  his  cause  and  testimonies,  than 
tor  any  thing  else  in  this  world.  May  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  turn  his  hand  upon  us  and 
purely  fake  away  "  the  dross  and  tin,"  and 
the  "  vail  of  the  covering,"  which  is  spread 
over  the  faces  of  many,  that  through  the 
•estoring  virtue  of  the  eyesalve  of  the  king- 
dom they  may  not  only  have  a  true  sight  of 
themselves,  but  of  the  real  state  of  the  church, 
and  what  their  Lord  would  require  of  them  to 
that  the  name  of  "  reprobate  silver," 
might  no  longer  be  applicable  to  them,  nor  to 
the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

John  Griffith  embraced  the  views  of  the 
Society  respecting  the  practical  efficacy  of 
faith.  He  was  not  a  speculative  professor  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ — his  fi.tith  did  not 
consist  in  belief  only  of  those  sacred  truths 
set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  it  was  a 
faith  which  sprang  from  the  power  and  virtue 
of  an  endless  life,  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is 
urrection  and  the  life.  This  was  its 
origin,  and  this  was  its  object,  whereon  he  de- 
pended, and  whence  the  soul  derives  strength, 
to  understand,  and  to  do  the  will  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father. 

"I  had  a  large  meeting  at  Coltis,  where," 
he  says,  "  I  was  favoured  with  great  openness 
upon  the  nature  of  true  f;iith,  and  that  it  must 
be  evidenced  by  good  works;  for  faith,  when 
only  an  assent  or  consent  of  the  mind  to  prin- 
ciples of  religion  true  in  themselves,  being 
alone  is  dead,  as  a  body  is  without  the  spirit. 
The  power  of  truth  had  groat  dominion.  The 
next  day  I  had  a  meeting  at  Swarthmore. 
where  also  I  was  led  to  speak  largely  of  faith 
— historical  fiiith — implicit  fniilu  and  to  set 
forth  the  nature  of  that  faith,  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints;  being  their  victory 
over  the  world,  and  all  the  corruptions  thereof. 
It  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart, 
and  when  the  heart  is  made  pure,  \vc  can 
thereby  see  God.    '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
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Iicart;  said  Christ,  '  for  (iioy  shall  see  God.' 
And  his  Apustlo  said,  '  l^y  faitli  wc  come  to 
see  hill)  that  is  iavisihlc'  It  is  plain  from 
the  Holy  Scripttno,  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
Divine  |)riiu  i;ilc  in  man,  for  it  is  the  evidence 
of  thiniis  not  sc-on,  and  the  substance  of  tilings 
hoped  for-  No  man  can  possibly  please  God 
without  it.  O  that  mankind  would  carefully 
examine  themselves,  whether  or  no  they  be 
in  this  faith.  If  they  be  in  it  they  cannot  be 
strangers  to  Christ,  inwardly  revealed;  for 
he  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers  by 
faith,  his  kingdom  bein<f  within,  where  all 
his  laws  and  ordinances  are  discovered,  clear- 
ly understood,  and  willingly  obeyed.  No 
complaint  when  this  faith  is  received  and 
held  in  a  pure  conscience,  of  hard  things  be- 
ing requir?d,  or  his  commandments  being 
grievous;  hut  a  soul  endued  with  this  power- 
ful principle,  can  say  with  sincerity,  the 
Lord's  '  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
his  paths  are  paths  of  peace.'  " 

The  following  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  Society  in  his  day,  and  his  views  of  the 
designs  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  respecting 
it,  may  be  read  with  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

"  Is  not  the  great  design  of  the  Almighty 
obvious,  in  gathering  us  as  a  people  into  his 
fold,  to  sit  under  his  teachings,  and  consequent- 
ly under  his  glorious  manifestation,  showering 
upon  us  great  plenty  of  rain  from  above,  and 
heavenly  dew  as  upon  Hermon's  hills,  that  we 
might  be  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  full  of 
fruitful  plants  and  fragrant  flowers,  sending 
forth  a  sweet  smell,  yea,  to  be  as  a  fountain 
of  gardens,  and  wells  of  living  waters,  and 
streams  from  the  goodly  beautiful  mountains 
of  Lebanon :  for  it  is  written,  '  Out  of  him 
that  believes  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.' 
By  which  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Lord's 
chosen  people  are  like  conduits,  channels,  or 
water-spouts,  to  convey  the  water  of  life  into 
the  wilderness,  that  it  may  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  that  the  desert  land  may  come  to 
rejoice,  and  blossom  03  a  rose ;  also  into  the 
sea,  amongst  the  natioys,  languages,  tongues, 
and  people,  to  heal  the  fishes  that  are  in  the 
sea,  the  backsliders  and  distempered  of  man- 
kind. But  oh,  how  slowly  doth  this  work  go 
on  I  And  what  a  little  progress  it  hath  yet 
made,  to  what  was  expected  by  those  valiants 
who  first  engaged  against  Babylon  in  the 
morning  of  our  day,  and  made  that  kingdom 
shake  !  But  many  under  the  same  profession 
in  this  day  are  turned  against  the  truth,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  pretend  to  maintain  its 
cause,  they  are  supporting  and  strengthening 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon  all  in  their  power, 
which  is  exceeding  strange  to  think,  and  per- 
haps would  not  be  believed  by  hundreds  that 
really  are  doing  it.  The  reason  is,  they  first 
of  all  have  taken  some  draughts  of  the  wine 
out  of  Babylon's  golden  cup,  whereby  they 
are  so  intoxicated,  as  not  to  know  what  they 
are  doing ;  so  that,  when  they  think  they  are 
serving  God,  they  are  serving  Satan.  Were 
not  the  Jews  drunk  with  this  cup,  when  they 
dreamed  that  God  was  their  father,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  in  reality  of  their  father 
the  devil,  doing  his  works,  when  they  thought 


they  were  doing  God's  works?  This  woful 
mistake  has  been,  and  is  almost  general 
amongst  mankind.  When  they  suppress  the 
measure  of  grace  in  themselves,  and  drink  a 
few  draughts  as  above-said,  they  are  then  fit 
to  follow  antichrist  whithersoever  he  will  lead 
them  ;  but  he  will  take  care  not  to  have  much 
cross  to  the  will  of  the  flesh  in  his  rehgion, 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  leave  him ; 
that  being  the  very  reason  of  the  violence 
they  have  ofl^ered  to  the  divine  witness,  which 
formerly  rose  up  against  them  in  their  minds, 
viz.  because  they  saw  if  they  followed  that, 
the  cross  must  be  taken  up,  and  self  must  be 
denied.  At  this  they  have  stumbled  ;  and  al- 
though little  sense  is  at  present  retained  there- 
of, by  reason  of  their  intoxication,  yet  when 
they  are  summoned  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  and  the  books  come  to  be  opened, 
!\\\  will  then  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
which  do  not  at  all  change  their  natures, 
though,  by  a  defect  in  the  capacity  before 
described,  they  be  not  seen  or  understood. 

"  It  is  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  deep- 
ly pondered  by  great  numbers  in  our  Society, 
that  it  was  the  rebellion  and  unfaithfulness  of 
the  children  of  Israel  that  was  the  cause  of 
their  being  turned  back  again  into  a  barren, 
doleful,  howling  wilderness,  when  near  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  promise.  They  doubt- 
less might  have  then  entered,  subdued  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants,  and  taken  full  posses- 
sion thereof,  had  they  believed  in  and  obeyed 
that  mighty  Jehovah,  who  with  an  out- 
stretched arm  had  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  dividing  the  Red  Sea  in  mercy 
to  them,  and  for  the  destruction  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  oh  !  what  a  long  wilderness  they 
had  afterwards,  for  about  the  space  of  thirty- 
eight  j'ears,  until  all  that  people  had  fallen, 
except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  men  of  upright 
hearts,  whom  the  Lord  honoured  with  being 
the  leaders  of  an  entire  new  people  to  possess 
the  land.  Cannot  the  empty  formal  profes- 
sors amongst  us,  who,  under  great  pretensions, 
have  suffered  a  heart  of  unbelief,  a  rebellious 
heart,  that  has  departed  from  the  living  God, 
and  embraced  this  present  world,  read  their 
own  condemnation  in  this  account?  Shall 
they  ever  enter  into  the  heavenly  Canaan?  or 
be  accounted  worthy  to  carry  on  his  glorious 
work  in  the  earth  ?  No,  verily ;  but  they 
must  fall  into  great  condemnation,  except 
they  repent,  and  redeem  their  misspent  time, 
and  another  people  be  raised  to  maintain  this 
glorious  cause,  to  whom  the  Calebs  and  Jo- 
shuas in  our  Society  will  be  as  leaders  and 
directors  ;  like  Priscillas  and  Aquilas,  to  ex- 
pound unto  them  who  enquire  the  way  to 
Sion  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly  ;  for 
I  am  fully  persuaded  our  Society  will  not 
cease  to  be  a  people,  nor  the  glory  ever  de- 
part therefrom  wholly,  as  it  did  from  the 
Jewish,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  lapsed 
Christian  church.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
a  people  will  be  preserved  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  maintain 
the  same,  with  the  doctrines  and  principles 
resulting  therefrom,  so  eminently  revived  in 
our  predecessors,  and  most  surely  believed  by 
us.    So  that  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to 


awaken  the  nations,  there  will  be  no  occasion 
to  expect  new  discoveries,  or  other  manifes- 
tations, but  the  Lord  will  show  where  he  feeds 
his  flock,  and  where  they  lie  down  at  noon. 

"  I  do  not  expect  the  present  lethargy,  and 
almost  universal  indifference  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  about  religion,  is  to  con- 
tinue very  long,  for  the  Lord's  soul  abhors  it. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  he  will  arise  in  dreadful 
majesty,  to  shake  terribly  the  earth  ;  the 
power,  wisdom,  policy,  and  splendour  there- 
of, and  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  heavens 
also,  that  he  may  remove  those  things  which 
can  be  shaken,  that  those  things  that  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain.  Then  shall  people 
see  how  empty  and  fruitless  their  religious 
pretensions  have  been.  Then  will  their  eyes 
and  cries  be  to  the  Lord,  to  show  them  the 
pasture  of  the  flock  of  his  companions.  Then 
will  mankind  receive  a  kingdom  which  can- 
not be  shaken.  But,  oh  !  the  bitter  cups  that 
must  be  drank,  and  the  phials  of  God's  wrath 
that  must  be  poured  upon  nations  and  king- 
doms, before  mankind  in  general  will  be  hum- 
bled enough,  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  to  learn  of  him,  who  is  meek  and  low 
in  heart.  But  he  is  the  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings,  and  can  turn  and  overturn, 
until  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  willing 
that  he  should  reign  whoso  right  it  is ;  '  for 
when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn 
righteousness.' "  S. 

EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  statistics  of  prisons  is  part  of  the  data 
from  which  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  is 
to  be  judged,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  our 
correspondents  in  the  different  states  to  trans- 
mit to  us  any  documents  on  the  subject  that 
may  appear  from  time  to  time.  We  have 
before  us  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania,— one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Ame- 
rican jails — presented  to  the  legislature  last 
February.  This  penitentiary  is  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  serves  for  the  eastern  counties,  as 
another  near  Pittsburg  does  for  the  western. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1838,  there  were 
387  prisoners;  178  were  received  during  that 
year;  and  417  were  in  the  prison  on  the  1st 
of  January  1839;  110  having  finished  their 
term  of  sentence,  26  having  died,  10  pardoned, 
and  one  escaped  during  1838.  Twenty-three 
of  the  new  commitments  were  of  convicts 
who  had  been  previously  confined  here ;  the 
repetition  of  their  crimes  is  attributed  chiefly 
to  intemperance,  "and  all  are  uneducated  and 
ignorant." 

In  nine  years  and  two  months  the  whole 
number  of  prisoners  was  1036  ;  of  whom  659 
were  white,  and  377  "  coloured."  Of  the 
former,  641  were  men  and  18  women.  Of 
the  latter,  345  were  men  and  32  women.  The 
average  number  of  white  convicts  last  year, 
was  240:  of  coloured  161. 

Of  the  178  received  last  year,  18  commit- 
ted offences  against  the  person,  and  160  against 
property.  Thirty-six  were  foreigners.  Of 
the  whole,  "  more  than  one  third  of  them 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  28  had  been 
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appn^Mliccd  nnd  served  until  '.21  years  of  age; 
;U  had  been  at  trades  and  left  (lieir  masters, 
and  110  had  never  been  placed  out  at  any 
regular  business — a  sad  proof  of  the  neglect 
of  dutv  in  parents  and  guardians."  Or,  in 
the  lan<Taage  of  the  warden,  "  these  numbers 
show,  (what  the  roturns  of  former  years  a!s!i 
exhibited,)  the  gr^^ss  neglect  wliirli  mosi  oi 
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in  not  l)oi;ig  brought  up  to  a  trade  or  business 
to  fit  thorn  to  get  an  honest  livelihood."  lie 
adds,  "  the  plan  of  hiring  out  children,  which 
so  many  parents  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  small  earnings,  (very  fre- 
quently to  keep  themselves  in  idleness  and 
debauchery.)  is  a  source  of  much  crime  and 
depravitv,  and  should  be  discouraged  by  all 
good  citizens."' 

A  minister  has  been  regularly  employed 
as  "  the  moral  instructer"  of  the  prisoners. 
"  He  spends  from  six  to  eight  hours  every 
day  of  the  week  in  visiting  the  sick,  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  imparting  to  all,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge." He  preaches  every  Sabbath  in  some 
of  the  entries  or  corridors  of  the  building, 
and  can  be  heard  by  the  prisoners  in  their 
rooms.  Bibles,  tracts,  and  suitable  books  are 
supplied. — iS.  S.  Journal. 

The  next  census  is  to  be  commenced  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  completed  and  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  De- 
cember, 1S40.  By  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  actual 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  was  directed 
to  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  congress,  which  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  in  every  tenth 
year  thereafter.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  those  already  taken  : 

Census  of    miites.     Freecolour.  d.     Slaves.  Total. 
17d0     .3.172,464     59,466      697,897  3,929,8fi7 
1800     4,304,489    108,395      893,041  5,305,925 
1810     5,862,004    186,446    1,191,364  7,239,614 
1820     7,866,569    233,524    1,538,038  9,638,131 
1S30    10,537,378    319,599    2,009,043  12,866,020 
The  above  table  furnishes  a  very  satisfac- 
tory view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  population, 
•  as  it  respects  the  number  of  the  re- 
pective  races,  the   increase    being  nearly 
thirty-three  per  cent,  every  ten  years.  In 
the  early  enumerations  of  our  population  no 
uniform  and  philosophical  classification  with 
respect  to  age  was  adopted,  but  in  the  last 
snsus  there  was  much  improvement  in  this 
and  other  interesting  details.    Under  the  act 
of  the  last  session  these  will  be  still  greater, 
both  as  to  the  free  and  slave  population,  and 
much  information  obtained  relating  to  agri- 
:ulture,  mines,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  com- 
)lete  view  of  the  pursuits,  industry,  education 
ind  resources  of  the  United  States. 

the  population  of  this  country  has 
lilherto  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  in  184.'j 
twill  probably  be  twenty  millions,  the  census 
)f  1820  falling  little  short  of  ten  millions.  The 
esult  of  the  approaching  census  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  from  seventeen  to 


eii;hteen  millions.  In  1837,  the  entire  popu- 
hilion,  including  400,000  Indians,  was  esti- 
mated at  over  sixteen  and  a  half  millions. 

Tfic  Apprentices''  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  has  a  collection  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  approved  volumes,  to  which 
apprentices  have  access  four  evenings  every 
week.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the 
library  was  used  by  an  average  number  of 
boy.=;.  A  committee  of  the  managers 
are  in  attendance  whenever  the  library  is 
open,  thus — in  the  language  of  their  report — 
encouraging  by  their  presence,  habits  of  or- 
der and  decorum  among  the  crowds  of  boys 
who  eagerly  press  for  books, — extending  to 
them  the  benefits  of  more  mature  judgments 
in  advising  in  the  choice  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  works,  and  those  best  adapted  to  (he 
pnrticular  circumstances  of  the  age  and  capa- 
city of  the  various  applicants.  These  duties, 
though  arduous,  have  been  cheerfully  per- 
formed ;  and  the  Board  have  great  pleasure 
in  saying,  that  they  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  increased  interest  showtT  by  the  boys  in 
the  Library,  their  order  and  decorum  in  at- 
tending on  it,  the  care  taken  of  the  books 
while  in  use,  and  the  conviction  which  has 
resulted  to  the  managers,  of  the  many  advan- 
tages and  great  usefulness  of  the  institution, 
in  extending  to  thousands  good  and  select 
literature,  useful  knowledge,  instructive  mo- 
rals, and  profitable  emploj'ment  of  hours, 
which  otherwise  might  he  devoted  to  vice, 
idleness  or  depraved  companions. — S.  S. 
Journal. 

From  a  Liverpool  paper,  l\Iarch  22. 

Icebergs  f  ooting  in  the  Atlantic. — Several 
vessels  which  have  arrived  within  the  last 
fortnight,  were  interrupted  in  their  progress 
by  getting  entangled  in  fields  of  floating  ice. 
The  George  Washington,  the  Elizabeth  Bruce, 
and  the  South  America  were  all  in  this  predi- 
cament. The  South  America  was  entangled 
among  floating  icebergs  for  thirty  hours.  The 
first  iceberg  the  ship  fell  in  with  rose  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  dark  when  she  approached  it,  and  Capt. 
Barstow  very  wisely  resolved  to  lay  to  till 
day  light.  About  two  o'clock,  when  the  moon 
broke  out  from  the  dense  clouds  in  which  she 
had  been  previously  enveloped,  and  threw  her 
light  on  the  numerous  icebergs,  shooting  up 
like  hoary  cliffs,  which  were  visible  all  round 
the  horizon,  the  spectacle  is  described  by  the 
persons  who  beheld  it  as  having  been  awfully 
sublime.  The  ice  reflected  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  and  the  combination  produced  a  mild 
splendour  which  approached,  if  it  did  not 
rival,  the  light  of  day.  The  presence  of  so 
much  floating  ice  in  the  Atlantic  as  far  down 
as  lat.  44,  is  a  rather  unusual  occurrence. 

Leighton  (who  was  never  married,)  wrote 
thus  to  a  relative  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
his  child.  "  Sweet  thing,  and  is  he  so  quickly 
laid  to  sleep?  Happy  he  !  Though  we  shall 
have  no  more  the  pleasure  of  his  lisping  and 
laughing,  he  shall  h'wc  no  more  the  pain  of 
crying,  nor  of  being  sick,  nor  of  dying.  Tell 


my  dear  sister  that  she  is  now  so  much  more 
akin  to  the  other  world  ;  and  this  will  quickly 
be  passed  to  us  all.  John  is  but  gone  an  hour 
or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  children  used  to  do, 
and  we  are  undressing  to  follow.  And  the 
more  we  put  off' the  love  of  this  present  world 
and  all  things  superfluous  belorehand,  we 
shall  have  the  less  to  do  when  we  lie  down." 


THE  PAINTER   OF  SEVILLE.* 


Twas  morning  in  Seville;  and  briglitly  heam'd 

Tlic  early  sunbeam  in  one  chamber  there, 
Showing  where'er  its  glowing  radiance  gleam'd. 

Rich,  varied  beauty.    'Twas  ihe  study  wiiere 
Murillo,  the  ianied  painter,  came  to  share 

With  young  aspirants  his  long  chcrish'd  art, — 
To  prove  how  vain  must  be  the  teacher's  care, 

VVho  strives  his  unbought  knowledge  to  impart, 
The  language  of  the  soul,  the  feelings  of  the  heart ! 

The  pupils  came,  and  glancing  round, 
Mendez  upon  his  canvass  found, 
Not  his  own  work  of  yesterday, 
But,  glovvring  in  the  morning  ray, 
A  sketch  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  bright, 

It  almost  seem'd  that  there  were  given 
To  glow  before  his  dazzled  sight, 

Tints  and  expression  warm  from  heaven. 

'Tw.is  but  a  sketch— the  Virgin's  head,— 
Yet  was  unearthly  beauty  shed 
Upon  the  mildly  beaming  face; 

The  lip,  the  eye,  the  flowing  hair 
Had  separate,  yet  blended  grace, — 

A  poet's  brightest  dream  was  tlierc  I 
Murillo  enler'd,  and  amazed, 
On  the  mysterious  painting  gazed; 
"  Whose  work  is  this  I — speak,  tell  me  ! — he 

Who  to  his  aid  such  power  can  call," 
E.^elaini'd  the  teaclier  eagerly, 

"  Will  yet  be  master  of  us  all ; 
Would  1  had  done  it ! — Ferdinand  .' 
Istiiritz!  Mendez  I— say  wiiose  hand 
Among  ye  all" — with  half  breath'd  sigh, 
Each  pupil  answer'd — " 'Twas  not  I !" 
"  How  came  it  then  ?"  impatiently 
Murillo  cried,  "  but  we  shall  .see 
Ere  long  into  this  mystery, 
Sebastian  !" 

At  the  summons  came 
A  bright  eyed  slave, 
Who  trembled  at  the  stern  rcbuko 

His  master  gave. 
For  oidcr'd  in  that  room  to  sleep, 
And  faithful  guard  o'er  all  to  keep, 
Murillo  bade  him  now  declare 
What  rash  intruder  had  been  there, 
And  threatcn'd  (if  he  did  not  tell 
The  truth  at  once,)  the  dungeon  cell. 

"  Thou  answer'st  not !"  Murillo  said, 
(The  boy  had  stood  in  speechless  leaf,) 

"  Speak,  or" — at  last  he  raised  his  head, 
And  murtnur'd,  "  No  one  has  been  here," 

"  'Tis  false !"— Sebastian  bent  his  knee. 
And  clasp'd  his  hands  imploringly 

And  said  emphatic  "  none  but  mc!" 

"  List,"  said  his  master,  "  I  would  know 
Who  enters  here, — there  have  been  found 
Before,  rough  sketches  strewn  around. 

By  whose  bold  hand,  'tis  yours  to  show; 

See  that  to-night  strict  watch  you  keep, 

Nor  dare  to  close  your  eyes  in  sleep. 


*  "  Sebastian  Goni. 
Ihe  Mulatto  of  Murillo, 
painters  in  S| 
churches  of 
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If  on  to  Mini  row  morn  you  fail 
To  ansxvoL-  wliivt  1  asU, 
The  lash  shall  force  you— do  you  hear? 
Hence!  to  your  daily  task. 

'Twas  midnight  in  Seville;  and  faintly  shone 
From  one  small  lamp,  a  dim  uncertain  ray 

Within  MuriUo's  study :— all  were  gone 

Who  there,  in  pleasant  tasks,  or  converse  gay, 

Pass'd  cheerfully  the  morning  hours  away. 

'Twas  shadowy  gloom,    and    breathless  silence, 

That  to  sad  thoughts,  and  tottering  fear  a  prey. 
One  bright-ey'd  boy  was  there, — Murillo's  little  slave. 

Almost  a  child,  that  boy  had  seen 

Not  thrice  five  summers  yet, 
But  genius  mark'd  the  lofty  brow, 

O'er  which  his  locks  of  jet 
Profusely  curled  ;  his  cheek's  dark  hue, 
Proclaim'd  the  warm  blood  flowing  through 
Each  throbbing  vein,  a  mingled  tide, 
To  Africa  and  Spain  allied. 

"  Alas  !  what  fate  is  mine !"  he  said, 

"  The  lash,  if  I  refuse  to  tell 
Who  sketch'd  those  figures,— if  I  do. 

Perhaps  e'en  more,  the  dungeon  cell  P' 
He  breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  aid, 
It  came  !— for  soon  in  slumber  laid. 
He  slept  until  the  dawning  day 
Shed  on  his  humble  couch  its  ray. 

"  I'll  sleep  no  more,"  he  cried,  "  and  now, 
Three  hours  of  freedom  I  may  gain, 

I  shall  be  but  a  slave  again. 
Three  blessed  hours  of  freedom!  how 
Shall  I  employ  them  ?— ah !  e'en  now 
The  figure  on  that  canvass  traced 
Must  be, — yes,  it  must  be  effaced." 

He  seized  a  brush — the  morning  light 

Gave  to  the  head  a  soften'd  glow  ; 
Gazing  enraptur'd  on  the  sight. 

He  cried,  "  Shall  I  efface  it?— No! 
That  breathing  lip!  that  beaming  eye  ! 
Efface  them  !— I  would  rather  die!" 

The  terror  of  the  humble  slave 

Gave  place  to  the  o'erpowering  flow 
Of  the  high  feelings  nature  gave,— 

Which  only  gifted  spirits  know  ; 
He  touch'd  the  brow— the  lip— it  seem'd 

His  pencil  had  some  magic  power. 
The  eye  with  deeper  feeling  beara'd,— 

Sebastian  forgot  the  hour  ! 
Forgot  his  master  and  the  threat 

Of  punishment  still  hanging  o'er  him. 
For  with  each  touch  new  beauties  met 

And  mingled  in  the  face  before  him. 
At  length  'twas  finislied;  rapturously 
He  gazed — could  aught  more  beauteous  be! — 
Awhile  absorbed,  entranced  he  stood. 
Then  started ;— horror  chill'd  his  blood  ! 
His  master  and  the  pupils  all 

Were  there  e'en  at  his  side  ! 
The  terror-stricken  slave  was  mute, — 

Mercy  would  be  denied. 
E'en  could  he  ask  it ;— so  he  deem'd. 
And  the  poor  boy  half  lifeless  seem'd. 
Speechless,  bewilder'd, — for  a  space. 
They  gazed  upon  that  perfect  face. 

Each  with  an  artist's  joy  ; 
At  length  Murillo  silence  broke. 
And  with  affected  sternness  spoke 

"  Who  is  your  master,  boy  ?" 
"  You,  senior  !"  said  the  trembling  slave, 
"  Nay,  who,  I  mean,  instruction  gave 
Before  that  Virgin's  head  you  drew  ?"— 
Again  he  answer'd  "  only  you." 
"  I  gave  you  none!"  Murillo  cried, — 
"  But  I  have  heard,"  the  boy  replied, 

"  What  you  to  others  said." 
"  And  more  than  heard,"  in  kinder  tone, 
The  painter  said,  "  'tis  plainly  shown 
That  you  have  profited," 


"  What"  (to  his  pupils)  "  is  his  meed  ?  j 

Reward  or  punishment?" 
"  Reward,  reward  !"  they  warmly  cried, 

(Sebastian's  ear  was  lent 
To  catch  the  sounds  he  scarce  believed. 
But  with  imploring  look  received.) 
"  What  shall  it  be?"  they  spoke  of  gold 

And  of  a  splendid  dress, 
But  still  unmoved  Sebastian  stood, 

Silent  and  motionless. 

"  Speak!"  said  Murillo,  kindly,  "choose 

Your  own  reward,  what  shall  it  be? 
Name  what  you  wish,  I'll  not  refuse, 

Then  speak  at  once,  and  fearlessly." 
"Oh!  if  I  dared,"— Sebastian  knelt 

And  feelings  he  could  not  control 
(But  feared  to  utter  even  then) 

With  strong  emotion  shook  his  soul. 

"Courage,"  his  master  said,  and  each 
Essayed,  in  kind,  half-whispered  speech. 
To  sooth  his  overpowering  dread. 
He  scarcely  heard,  till  some  one  said 
"Sebastian,  ask,  you  have  your  choice. 

Ask  for  y OUT  freedom  !" — At  the  word 
The  suppliant  strove  to  raise  his  voice, — 

At  first  but  stifled  sobs  were  heard. 
And  then  his  prayer — breathed  fervently — 
"  Oh !  master,  make  my  father  free ."' 

"  Him  and  thyself!  my  noble  boy," 

Warmly  the  painter  cried — 
Raising  Sebastian  from  his  feet. 

He  pressed  him  to  his  side. 
"Thy  talents  rare,  and  filial  love. 

E'en  more  have  fairly  won  ; 
Still  be  thou  mine  by  other  bonds, 

My  pupil  and  my  son. 

Murillo  knew,  e'en  when  the  words 

Of  generous  feeling  passed  his  lips, 
Sebastian's  talents  soon  must  lead 

To  fame  that  would  his  own  eclipse. 
And  constant  to  his  purpose  still. 

He  joyed  to  see  his  pupil  gain. 
Beneath  his  care  such  matchless  skill 

As  made  his  name  the  pride  of  Spain. 

Over -Feeding. — Dr.  Abernethy  agreed  with 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Franklin,  who  said 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  diseases  were  caused 
by  over-feeding.  The  learned  surgeon,  in 
one  of  his  lectures  in  1827,  thus  addressed 
his  hearers : — "  I  tell  you  honestly  what  I 
think  is  the  cause  of  the  complicated  mala- 
dies of  the  human  race;  it  is  their  gorman- 
dising and  stuffing,  and  stimulating  their  di- 
gestive organs  to  excess,  thereby  producing 
nervous  disorders  and  irritation.  The  state 
of  their  minds  is  another  grand  cause  ;  fidget- 
ing and  discontenting  themselves  about  that 
which  cannot  be  helped  ;  passions  of  all  kinds 
— malignant  passions  and  worldly  cares,  press- 
ing upon  the  mind,  disturb  the  cerebral  ac- 
tion, and  do  a  great  deal  of  harm." 

Cleanliness. — There  is  a  homely,  but  very 
forcible,  expression  (most  homely  expressions 
are  forcible)  that  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness :"  meaning  thereby  that  habits  of  clean- 
liness tend  not  only  to  health  of  body,  but  to 
that  state  of  moral  feeling,  which  becomes 
man  as  the  chief  creature  of  the  Almighty. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  mental  degradation  is 
neglect  of  the  person ;  filth  and  rags  are  al- 
ways associated  with  misery,  and  often  with 
vice  and  crime ;  and  this  remark  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  for  we  find 
that  the  nations  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion are  those  which  are  deprived  of  political 


freedom,  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  mental 
culture.  A  man,  even  though  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  his  time  be  devoted  to  hard 
labour,  if  supplied  through  such  labour  with 
the  means  of  procuring  domestic  comforts 
(provided  he  has  not  lost  his  self-respect  by 
vicious  habits)  is  necessarily  an  elevated  be- 
ing. Labour  does  not  degrade  him  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  renders  him  respected  and  re- 
spectable, it  makes  him  valuable  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  himself.  We  seldom  see  such  a 
man  dirty,  or  his  family  in  rags;  he  has  that 
within  him  which  produces  the  exalted  feel- 
ing that  he  is  a  free  man,  possessing  and  en- 
joying the  rights  and  dignity  of  freedom. 


FirrH  MONTH,  4,  1839. 


We  transfer  to  our  pages  to-day  from  one 
of  our  exchange  papers  a  poetical  production, 
which,  in  respect  to  terseness  and  chasteness 
of  diction  and  pathos,  we  venture  to  pronounce 
decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of  metri- 
cal compositions  to  be  found  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  day.  The  story  of  Sebastian  Gomaz, 
narrated  in  prose,  has  lately  been  published 
in  several  of  the  newspapers,  and  is  probably 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and  those  of 
them  who  have  not  met  with  it  will  be  at  no 
loss,  we  think,  to  catch  the  drift  in  the  poetic 
version,  the  fads  of  the  case  being  marked 
with  distinctness,  and  in  the  main  may  be 
considered  as  authentic.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  that  we  should  state,  that  the  editor 
of  the  paper  from  which  we  copy  the  stanzas 
has  been  misled  in  stating,  that  the  gifted 
author,  Susan  Wilson,  was  a  pupil  in  Pru- 
dence Crandall's  seminary  at  Canterbury, 
Connecticut ;  and  in  the  inference  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  children  of 
that  institution  were  all  of  African  descent. 
On  enquiry  we  learn  that  she  is  an  inhabitant 
of  this  state,  that  she  was  not  a  pupil  in  Pru- 
dence Crandall's  seminary,  and  that  she  is 
not  of  coloured  or  African  descent. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room.  Friends'  meeting  house  on  Arch  street, 
on  second  day,  the  13th  of  fifth  month,  at  4 
o'clock  p.  M. 

Chas.  Evans,  Sec'ry. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Concord  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
Concord  meeting  house,  on  second  day,  the 
13th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  The  female 
members  are  particularly  invited. 

Howard  Yaenall,  Secry. 

5th  mo.  2d,  1839. 

BY  REQUEIST. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Liberia 
School  Association  will  be  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house  on 
Washington  square,  on  third  day  evening. 
May  7th,  at  8  o'clock.  The  annual  report 
will  be  read,  and  addresses  delivered. 
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From  a  late  British  Journal. 

Lectures  on  the  Poets  of  Humble  Life. 

BY  HENRY  GILES. 

The  third  of  this  very  instructive  course  of 
lectures  was  delivered  in  the  Medical  Institu- 
tion, on  the  Sth  of  March,  before  a  very  at- 
tentive  and  respectable  audience. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating,  that 
he  should  refer  to  some  writers  in  a  condition 
the  very  opposite,  bot!i  of  life  and  education, 
compared  with  the  three  poets  who  had  chiefly 
occupied  attention  in  his  former  lecture.  He 
now  selected  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  and 
Cowper;  men  who  united  all  the  advantages 
which  learning  and  genius  could  bestow  on 
them.  He  did  not  propose  giving  a  full 
criticism  of  their  respective  works,  but  would 
briefly  allude  to  them  as  they  bear  on  that 
species  of  poetry  to  which  he  should  confine 
his  lectures. 

The  mention  of  Gray  would,  at  once,  re- 
mind every  one  of  his  immortal  Elegy,  which 
delights  at  once  the  scholar  and  the  sage,  [n 
this  poem  we  have  undisputable  proof  of 
simple  and  genuine  truth  of  feeling.  It  is 
true  it  is  of  the  darker  cast,  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  picture  ;  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  faithful.  Gray  was  one  of  that 
class  of  men  who  dwell  on  the  past  with  re- 
gret, and  look  to  the  future  with  despondence. 
Gray's  genius  was  sad,  he  melted  into  despon- 
dency, he  mourned  over  the  dead,  he  merely 
turned  from  book  to  book,  strolled  through  a 
churchyard,  or  rested  in  his  college,  and  set- 
tled into  confirmed  indolence.  We  see  the 
natural  melancholy  of  Gray's  mind  in  this, 
that  his  selections  of  topics  are  commonly  of 
the  saddest  kind,  and  that  subjects,  which 
might  seem  suggestive  only  of  cheerful 
thoughts,  are,  in  his  treatment  of  them,  con- 
nected with  gloomy  ones.  Of  the  latter  ten- 
dency, take,  as  one  instance,  "  The  Ode  to 
Spring."  With  most  poets  this  would  be  a 
hymn  of  joy  and  life,  breathing  forth  an 
anthem  to  hail  the  resurrection  of  a  regene- 
rated world  ;  but  Gray  actually  drags  in  per 
force  the  idea  of  death,  and,  comparing  man- 
kind to  a  race  of  insects,  pursues  the  analogy, 
and  says : — 


"Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay, 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day 

In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest. 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance, 
Or  chili'd  by  nge,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave  in  dust  to  rest." 

Again,  in  his  "  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect 
of  Eton  College,"  one  of  his  most  finished 
and  poetical  compositions,  the  same  stern 
melancholy  of  temper  is  still  more  apparent. 
After  examples  from  this  ode,  he  turned  to 
that  poem  which,  he  said,  belonged  more  im- 
mediately to  his  subject ;  in  which,  however, 
the  same  characteristic  still  meets  us,  only  in 
a  form  more  tender  and  subdued.  There  are 
touches  of  gentlest  humanity  in  that  melan- 
choly which  muses  and  murmurs  over  pea- 
sants' graves,  and  which  recalls  their  woes, 
their  passions,  and  their  joys.  We  may  par- 
don him  many  peculiarities  for  such  generous 
pleading  as  the  following: 

"Let  not  ambition  mark  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

And  equally  does  the  poet  evince  his  belief 
in  the  inherent  power  of  the  human  soul, 
whose  godlike  capacities  may  be  crushed,  or 
may  faint  a  little  in  an  uncongenial  soil,  but 
cannot  be  extinguished  or  uprooted.  In  say- 
ing that'Gray's  poetry  displays  a  sympathy 
with  man,  he  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
qualified  sense.  Had  humanity  presented 
itself  before  him  in  vulgarity  or  in  rags,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  over- 
wrought refinement  would  have  made  him 
shrink  from  living  coarseness.  Ilis  was  the 
characteristic  that  makes  the  orator,  not  the 
patriot;  the  poet,  not  the  philanthropist.  The 
poetry  in  words  may  be  as  the  winds  from 
heaven  upon  the  valley  of  bones ;  but  it  is  by 
the  poetry  in  deeds  we  .see  them  a  living,  a 
moving,  and  a  glorious  army  :  the  one  may 
give  the  sound  to  the  battle,  it  is  the  other 
which  gains  the  victories  that  emancipate 
the  world.  Gray  was  fastidious  overmuch : 
being  timid  and  cautious,  he  was  thence  slow, 
artificial,  and  elaborate.  He  had  a  most  ex- 
alted notion  of  poetic  excellence  in  the  an- 
cients, with  the  best  and  purest  models  of 
which  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted.  He 
had  too  much  confidence  in  them,  and  too 
little  in  himself.  He  was  not  assured  of  the 
value  of  a  thought,  a  sentiment,  or  an  image, 
unless  accredited  by  classical  security,  until 
undue  admiration  enslaved  his  genius,  and 
disabled  him  from  proving  his  own  strength 
in  freedom  and  independence.  He  courted 
the  muse  too  delicately :  he  went  into  her 
company  with  spokesmen  from  Athens  and 
Rome  to  intercede  for  him.  With  greater 
boldness  and  self-dependence  he  had  been 


more  favoured.  His  seclusive  habits  cut  him 
off' from  the  present  and  living  interest  of  the 
world  :  he  spent  his  life  devouring  books,  and 
inc'olently  cloistered  in  a  college.  We  may 
draw  this  conclusion  from  his  writings  and 
his  life,  that  there  may  be  a  selfishness  in 
refined  tastes  as  well  as  in  gross  ones.  His 
poetry  is  unfairly  estimated  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
but  his  estimate  of  the  "  Elegy"  is  at  once 
brief  and  just.    The  four  stanzas,  beginning 

"  Yet  even  these  bones," 
are  truly  original ;  yet  he  that  reads  them 
here,  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always 
felt  them.  Johnson  observes,  "  Gray,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  spent  six  consecutive  years 
in  reading  Greek, and  became  familiar  with  the 
v.'hole  range  of  Grecian  literature.  M'Pher- 
son's  Ossian  he  praised  to  the  skies,  yet  took 
little  notice  of  Collins's  immortal  odes,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  and  the  fire  of  the  Greek  lyric." 

In  speaking  of  Goldsmith,  m  his  poetical 
character,  the  lecturer  said,  he  should  princi- 
pally confine  himself  to  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage."  In  this  poem  we  may  be  said  to  have 
all  the  elements  of  his  poetic,  if  not  of  his 
entire  genius.  Refined  and  elaborate,  a  love- 
liness and  pathos  in  feeling  that  warms  and 
delights  the  heart  without  stretching  the 
imagination  or  arousing  the  passions :  a  me- 
lody, a  clearness,  and  a  simplicity  in  style, 
that  wins  without  .solicitation,  and  that  never 
tires.  We  can  read  and  re-read  both  his 
verse  and  his  prose,  and  are  delighted  with 
them  in  chijdhood,  and  we  return  to  them  in 
old  age.  Who  was  ever  satisfied  with  read- 
ing, for  only  one  time,  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage,"  or  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield?"  Gold- 
smith was  a  poet  of  pathos,  his  style  is  more 
smooth,  but  not  so  concentrative  or  so  vigor- 
ous as  that  of  Gray;  his  verses  are  as  polish- 
ed, but  not  so  artificial.  In  both  his  verse 
and  his  prose  the  heart  of  the  candid,  gene- 
rous, fervent,  simple-minded  man  is  ever 
beaming  out.  As  a  prose  writer,  so  far  as 
style  is  concerned,  he  may  take  his  station  in 
the  very  highest  ranks  of  English  classics. 
Style,  in  fact,  was  to  him  what  creation  is  to 
other  men :  expression  was  in  him  invention. 
But  he  was,  also,  not  devoid  of  great  powers 
of  mental  invention.  One  of  the  best  proofs 
of  inventive  genius  is  the  creation  of  a  cha- 
racter or  characters.  Johnson's  characters 
were  mere  abstractions,  his  Rassclas  is  of 
this  kind  ;  now  Goldsmith  has  left  the  world 
a  host  of  beautiful  and  true  impersonations,  as 
his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  his  "  Man  in 
Black,"  and  in  some  single  passages  and  pic- 
tures in  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  there 
is  more  originality  of  thotight,  more  pro- 
foundness of  reflection,  and  justcr  views  of 
human  life  and  society,  than  there  are  in  all 
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Jolinson's  "  Ramblers"  put  together.  Many 
of  Johnson's  attempts  were  all  failures :  he 
failetl  ill  (he  drama  and  in  narrative.  His 
moral  writings  are  pompous:  when  they  are 
not  morose,  tiiey  are  dull  and  common-place. 
Goldsmith,  on  the  contrary,  was,  in  all  these, 
eminently  successful.  Some  of  his  sketches 
are  irresistible  in  their  humour;  his  prose 
narratives,  in  their  class,  i^icomparable  ;  phi- 
losophy in  his  hand  ceases  to  be  dry,  and 
history  to  be  tedious;  his  didactic  papers  are 
graceful;  his  poems,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
gems;  and  if,  in  satire,  he  is  not  so  great  as 
Johnson,  neither  is  he  so  truculent.  Two 
characteristics  we  may  justly  attribute  to  this 
author's  poetry,  a  gentle  and  tender  melan- 
choly in  the  sentiment,  and  a  simple  pic- 
turesqueness  in  its  descriptive  passages.  This 
appears  particularly  in  the  first  part  of  "  The 
Deserted  Village,"  over  which  there  beams 
a  Claude-like  light  and  softness. 

The  next  in  order  that  he  mentioned  was 
Thomson,  the  great  poet  of  "  The  Seasons." 
His  poetical  temperament  consists  chiefly  in 
extreme  susceptibility  to  impressions  from 
external  nature.  The  character  of  his  poetry 
is  not  only  descriptive  in  a  high  degree,  but 
it  is  also  eminently  pious  and  reverential. 
Thomson  was  the  man  for  solitude.  In  gene- 
ral his  is  the  poetry  of  solitude,  the  poetry  of 
field,  of  mountain,  and  of  stream,  of  vale  and 
grove,  of  river  and  cataract.  Johnson  thought 
London  the  finest  place  in  the  world.  Charles 
Lamb  thought  the  same,  Hazlitt  was  not  far 
from  a  like  opinion ;  and  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  Crabbe  or  Elliott  would  have  been 
poets  out  of  society,  or  even  out  of  a  suffer- 
ing condition  of  society.  Thomson  would 
have  been  a  poet  whilst  the  works  of  God 
were  above  and  around  him,  whilst  the  sea- 
sons rolled,  the  stars  shed  their  beauty,  the 
sun  his  brightness,  and  the  earth  put  forth 
her  fulness.  In  his  "  Seasons,"  imagery  and 
description  flow  in  upon  the  reader  with 
gorgeous  and  exhausiless  profusion.  His 
style  is  occasionally  rugged,  but  it  is  always 
rich  ;  his  epithets  are  often  happy,  but  they 
are  generally  too  numerous.  The  moral  spi- 
rit that  distinguishes  the  spirit  of  Thomson 
is  of  the  highest  and  purest  kind.  His  hu- 
manity never  for  a  moment  forsakes  him,  his 
love  of  liberty  is  as  ardent  as  his  love  of  man, 
and  the  love  of  nature  is  united  with  the  love 
of  God.  With  delight  and  rapture  he  dwells 
on  those  passages  of  history  which  illustrate 
great  and  generous  principles.  He  had  sym- 
pathy for  every  living  thing,  from  man,  in  the 
dignity  of  his  reason,  to  the  insect  that  lives 
and  dies  in  an  hour.  With  true  and  humane 
eloquence  he  pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
speechless,  and  defenceless  brutes.  With  the 
employments,  occupations,  cares,  sorrows, 
pleasures,  and  pastimes  of  men  in  rural  hum- 
ble life,  his  subject  naturally  brought  him 
into  close  connection.  His  pictures  of  rustic 
simplicity  and  cottage  life  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  from  fancy  than  from  fact,  and  are 
much  over-coloured  ;  but  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  the  labour  of  the  farmer  are  the  evident 
result  of  knowledge  and  observation.  His  de- 
scriptions of  country  sports  are  buoyant  with 
life,  energyj  and  spirit.   Illustrative  passages 


having  been  given,  he  proceeded  to  another 
poet. 

He  should  now,  he  said,  dedicate  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  sweetest  of  poets  and  gentlest  of 
spirits:  he  alluded  to  Cowper.  If  Cowper  is 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  British  bards,  he  is, 
at  least,  amongst  the  principal  of  poetical 
reformers.  He  discarded  the  artificial  verse- 
making  which  had  descended  from  Dryden 
and  Pope,  and  fallen  on  hosts  of  mellifluous 
rhymsters.  He  consulted  his  own  heart,  and 
studied  the  revelations  which  it  gave.  He, 
moreover,  consulted  nature,  and  dared  to  de- 
scribe her  as  she  is  in  her  own  simple  attiie. 
Poetry  was  his  solace  through  dark  and  af- 
flicted years.  The  "  Task,"  his  greatest 
work,  is  a  great  poem;  but  his  smaller  pieces 
are  as  delightful  as  gracefulness,  purity,  and 
liveliness  can  make  them.  The  writings  of 
our  author  show  in  what  a  retired  and  limited 
sphere  the  true  poet  may  find  his  materials. 
He  needed  but  the  quiet  walk,  the  sheltered 
bower,  the  neat  trimmed  garden,  the  fresh 
and  pleasant  field,  the  nest  of  flowers,  the 
hum  of  bees,  the  snug  parlour,  the  cheerful 
winter  fire,  the  friendly  circle,  and  out  of 
these  he  produces  poetical  creations  of  ex- 
treme loveliness.  But,  at  times,  he  takes 
more  lofty  flights,  as  in  the  description  of 
Catherine  of  Russia's  palace  of  ice.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  he  is  the  bard  of  refined  social 
life.  His  sketch  of  "  Crazy  Kate"  is  one 
which  seems  to  combine  the  respective  powers 
of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth.  His  wit  is  polish- 
ed and  efl^ective :  his  humour  playful,  chaste, 
and  rich.  As  an  example,  "  The  report  of 
an  adjudged  case"  was  read,  and  much  ap- 
plauded. 

The  lecturer  said  he  should  conclude  with 
some  observations  on  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the 
celebrated  Corn-law  Rhymer.  In  doing  so, 
he  looked  at  his  poetry  altogether  distinct 
from  his  party.  Politics,  he  argued,  do  not 
comport  with  poetry  :  they  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  body  of  death  tied  upon  it.  The 
excellences  of  Elliot's  miscellaneous  pieces 
are  a  spirit  of  great  tenderness,  pathos,  and 
sweetness.  He  may  be  fairly  called  the  poet 
of  the  poor:  certainly,  never  has  the  elo- 
quence of  poverty  been  uttered  with  a  more 
piercing  expression.  Elliot  admits,  that,  had 
Crabbe  not  existed,  he  might  not  have  written 
pauper  poetry.  He  has  an  eye  of  shrewd 
and  keen  observation.  Examples  of  his  early 
poetry  were  taken  from  his  "  Splendid  Vil- 
lage." As  a  writer  he  is  original,  energetic, 
earnest  and  fervid :  his  language  is  rapid, 
masculine,  occasionally  rough,  but  yet  care- 
fully elaborated.  He  uses  all  forms  of  versifi- 
cation with  a  masterly  command.  His  ori- 
ginality sometimes  borders  on  eccentricity, 
his  energy  on  fierceness,  his  earnestness  on 
exaggeration,  and  his  fervour  on  intolerance. 
A  characteristic  illustration,  from  the  Corn- 
law  Rhymes,  closed  this  very  interesting 
lecture,  which  was  repeatedly  and  deservedly 
applauded. 

The  human  mind  will  improve  itself  if  it 
be  kept  in  action;  but  grows  dull  and  torpid 
when  left  to  slumber.  I  believe  stupidity  itself 
may  be  cultivated. — Lord  Collingwood. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  REDBREAST. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  the  redbreast, 
(the  Robin  redbreast  of  the  English  poets,) 
are  gleaned  from  a  communication  by  Wm. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  to  the  "Annals 
of  Natural  History;"  a  periodical  devoted  to 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology,  published  in 
London.  This  bird  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
by  us  with  the  robin  of  our  own  country,  but 
they  are  distinct  birds:  the  English  redbreast 
is  a  warbler,  {Syloia  Rvbecula,)  and  much 
smaller  than  our  robin,  which  is  a  thrush, 
{Tvrdvs  Migratorivs,)  allied  to  the  mocking- 
bird. We  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
"  little  bird  with  bosom  red,"  as  sung  by  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain,  and  do  not  wonder  at 
its  being  so  general  a  favourite,  if  it  always 
evinced  so  strong  an  attachment  to  man  and 
his  habitations  as  would  seem  from  what  fol- 
lows. 

"  In  the  very  mild  winter  of  1831-32,  a 
redbreast  very  frequently  joined  a  friend  and 
his  lady  residing  in  the  country  at  breakfast, 
and,  without  invitation,  eat  of  the  bread  and 
butter  on  the  table,  and  when  not  so  employed, 
made  itself  quite  at  home  by  perching  on  the 
toasting-fork  at  the  fire.  In  summer  it  built 
in  one  of  the  out-houses,  and  visited  the 
kitchen  daily;  its  song  was,  in  August,  poured 
forth  in  the  hall.  In  this  house  also  a  red- 
breast once  built  its  nest  in  the  fold  of  a  bed- 
curtain  in  an  occupied  chamber:  such  a 
proximity  being  held  undesirable,  the  room 
window  was  closed  against  the  intruder,  and 
in  consequence  the  first  egg  was  laid  outside 
on  the  bare  window-sill.  This  circumstance 
caused  pity  for  the  bird,  and  the  egg  was 
placed  in  the  nest,  where  the  usual  number 
was  duly  deposited  and  incubated.  One  young 
biid  only  was  produced,  which  was  overfed 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  grew  to  a  most  un- 
natural size,  but  did  not  long  survive,  falling 
a  victim,  most  probably,  to  too  good  living. 

"  Butter  is  so  great  a  dainty  to  these  birds, 
that  in  a  friend's  house  frequented  during  the 
winter  by  one  or  two  of  them,  the  servant 
was  obliged  to  be  very  careful  in  keeping 
covered  what  was  in  her  charge  to  save  it 
from  destruction :  if  unprotected  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  discovered.  1  have  notes  of  their 
visiting  labourers  at  their  breakfast  hour  and 
eating  butter  out  of  their  hands,  and  entering 
a  lantern  to  feast  on  the  candle." 

"  Within  towns  they  have  been  known  to 
me  as  frequenting  a  certain  quarter  through- 
out the  year.  For  two  seasons  this  occurred 
in  our  own  office-houses  at  Belfast,  and  in 
both  two  broods  were  reared.  In  one  instance 
the  nest  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall  sup- 
portin<r  the  roof  of  the  gateway,  and  in  the 
other  on  the  same  part  of^  the  side-wall  of  a 
three-story  building,  their  only  approach  to 
it  being  through  small  apertures,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  that  were  cut  in  trap- 
doors on  the  first  and  second  floors  to  admit 
the  rope  attached  to  a  pulley.  Perched  on 
the  neighbouring  buildings,  these  gave  forth 
their  song,  and  for  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  of  October,  1831,  when  the  days 
were  very  fine  and  bright,  one  regularly  fre- 
quented  the  stable,  and  sang  when  perched 
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upon  the  stalls  without  being  in  any  cleo;tee 
disturbed  bv  the  general  business  of  the  place 
going  forward,  even  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  his  station." 

"  At  Fort  William,  the  seat  of  a  relative, 
the  following  occurred.  In  a  pantry,  the 
window  of  which  was  kept  open  during  the 
dav,  one  of  these  birds  constructed  its  nest 
early  in  the  summer.  When  any  article 
near  the  nest  was  sought  for,  the  bird,  instead 
of  flying  out  of  the  window  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, alighted  on  the  floor,  and  there  pa- 
tiently waited  until  the  cause  of  disturbance 
was  over,  and  then  immediately  returned  to 
its  nest  asain.  Here  five  eggs  were  laid, 
which,  after  being  incubated  for  the  long 
period  of  about  five  weeks  without  any  suc- 
cess, were  forsaken.  The  room  above  this 
pantrv  was  occupied  as  a  bird-stufiing  apart- 
ment and  after  the  redbreast  had  deserted 
the  lower  story,  a  bird  of  this  species,  and 
doubtless  the  same  individual,  visited  it  daily, 
and  was  as  often  expelled,  in  the  fear  that  the 
specimens  might  in  consequence  be  injured. 
Finding  that  expulsion  was  of  no  avail,  re- 
course was  had  to  a  novel  and  rather  comical 
expedient.  My  friend  had  a  short  time  before 
received  a  collection  of  stuffed  Asiatic  quad- 
rupeds, and  of  these  he  selected  the  most 
fierce-looking  carnivora,  [probably  of  the  cat 
kind,]  and  placed  them  at  the  open  window, 
which  they  nearly  filled  up,  hoping  that  their 
formidable  aspect  miglit  deter  the  bird  t'rom 
future  ingress;  but  the  redbreast  was  not  to 
be  so  frighted  '  from  its  propriety,'  and  made 
its  entree  as  usual.  Its  perseverance  was  at 
length  rewarded  by  a  free  permission  to  have 
its  own  way,  when,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
ruse  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  practised 
upon  it,  the  chosen  place  for  the  nest  was  the 
head  of  a  shark,  which  was  hanging  on  the 
wall,  the  tail  of  an  '  alligator  stufF'd'  serving 
to  screen  it  from  observation.  During  the 
operation  of  forming  this  nest,  the  redbreast 
did  not  in  the  least  regard  the  presence  of 
my  friend,  but  both  worked  away  wiihin  a 
few  feet  of  each  other.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1 
saw  it  seated  on  the  eggs,  which  were  five  in 
number  ;  they  were  all  productive,  and  the 
whole  brood  in  due  time  escaped  in  safety." 

"  On  May  13,  18;36,  I  saw  a  redbreast's 
nest  containing  young,  in  a  hole,  apparently 
where  a  knot  had  been,  in  one  of  the  timbers 
of  the  '  Dunlop,'  then  under  repair  in  the 
dry-dock  at  Belfast.  It  was  built  inside  the 
vess  'l,  about  three  yards  from  the  top  of  the 
timber,  (the  deck  was  off",)  and  at  the  time 
of  its  construction,  as  at  present,  the  deafen- 
ing process  of  driving  in  the  tree-nails  was 
carried  forward,  and  occasionally  so  close  to 
the  nest."  W. 


A  shark  eighteen  feet  long  was  caught  by  the  crew 
of  the  brig  Helen,  of  Providence,  on  a  late  voyage  to 
Matanzas.  His  liver  contained  ten  gallons  of  pure 
limpid  oil ;  his  jaws  measured  twenty-one  inches  apart 
when  extended;  he  had  forty-four  rows  of  sharp  saw 
teeth — two  hundred  and  twenty  in  number.  The  day 
before  his  capture  a  large  shark  jumped  on  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  capsized  it,  and  seized  one  of  the 
crew  in  the  boat  at  the  lime.  The  next  day  this  mon- 
ster was  taken  with  a  chain  hook  baited  with  a  large 
piece  of  beef.— Late  paper. 


THE   INSANE  POOR. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  xvhom  were 
referred  certain  petitions  for  the  erection 
of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  this 
Commonwealth — presented  on  the  Wth  of 
March  last. 

The  committee  report — That  they  have 
received  information  from  nearly  half  the 
counties  in  the  state,  by  which  it  appears 
that  we  have  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred  insane  persons,  (including 
idiots,  and  those  rendered  fatuous  by  disease,) 
in  a  population  not  exceeding  eight  hundred 
thousand.  If  the  same  proportion  holds  in 
the  counties  from  which  no  positive  informa- 
tion has  been  received,  the  additional  number 
will  be  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  making  a 
total  oi  twenty-three  hundred  insane  and  idiotic 
persons. 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  our 
own  information  and  from  the  results  of  en- 
quiries in  neighbouring  states,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  this  number  are  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, and  a  large  proportion  of  these, 
(probably,  not  less  than  one  thousand,)  are 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  like  other  paupers, 
at  county  poor-houses  and  prisons,  or  in  fami- 
lies at  auction  prices. 

Of  course  they  are  not  subjected  to  any 
medical  or  moral  treatment  adapted  particu- 
larly to  their  disease,  and  we  need  not  add 
that  recoveries  are  very  rare.  From  five  to 
eight  in  one  hundred  would  be  an  extremely 
favourable  estimate  in  county  poor-houses  and 
prisons.  The  situation  of  these  unhappy  be- 
ings is  such  as  might  be  anticipated,  and  such 
as,  when  fully  known,  cannot  but  excite  the 
deepest  commiseration,  and  the  earliest  efforts 
for  their  relief. 

The  petitioners  ask  us  to  provide  a  place 
for  the  reception  and  proper  treatment  of  in. 
sane  persons  who  are  chargeable  to  the  public 
and  have  not  means  or  friends  to  support 
them.  Poverty  itself — when  abject  and  hope- 
less enough  to  seek  relief  from  public  charity 
— is  a  bitter  portion,  at  least  to  one  whose 
pride  and  self-respect  have  not  been  extin- 
guished by  vicious  habits.  To  be  miserably 
poor  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  shut  out 
from  every  pleasant  and  cheerful  prospect, 
and  to  be  denied  the  alleviation  of  sympathy 
and  hope,  is  an  intense  aggravation.  But  to 
have  the  mind  diseased,  distracted  and  tor- 
mented ;  and  to  endure,  beyond  all  this,  ne- 
glect, abuse  and  cruelty,  without  the  power 
of  resistance,  or  the  opportunity  of  complaint, 
presents  a  picture  of  human  wo,  which  few 
can  contemplate  without  a  tear  of  pity. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
friends  of  the  insane  often  retain  them  in  their 
care,  with  very  inadequate  means  of  providing 
for  them,  rather  than  commit  them  to  stran- 
gers. We  are  told  by  the  commissioners  in 
one  county,  that  those  who  can  support  them- 
selves by  any  means,  are  seldom  sent  to  poor- 
houses,  until  they  bccojnc  unmanageable  at 
home.  Another  mentions  "  an  insane  man 
who  had  been  supported  by  a  poor  mother 
twelve  years,  constantly  chained.^' 


Your  coumiittee  have  cause  to  believe  that 
a  very  brief  exposition  of  facts  respecting 
the  general  condition  of  lunatics  in  county 
poor-houses  and  prisons,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  petitioners  before  us  have  a 
strong  case. 

From  one  county  we  have  the  following 
statement :  "  We  have  two  places  only  for 
the  reception  of  the  insane  poor — the  com- 
mon poor-house  and  the  county  jail.  In  the 
latter  place  are  generally  males,  who  are  too 
violent  and  dangerous  to  be  kept  in  a  com- 
mon poor-house.  For  the  public  peace  and 
protection  of  the  community,  they  were 
charged-with  breaches  of  the  peace  or  petty 
misdemeanours,  that  were  made  the  pretence 
for  confinement,  and,  being  unable  to  give 
bonds,  were  committed.  Here  their  society 
is  chiefly  convicts,  or  if  kept  in  soli'ary  con- 
finement, so  ill  are  the  accommodations  for 
this,  that  they  suffer  more  than  the  rigour  of 
penitentiary  discipline,  and  thus  are  they 
kept  from  year  to  year,  with  the  same  treat- 
ment that  is  meted  out  to  those  convicted  of 
high  crimes. 

"  In  one  instance  a  man  who  had  been  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  being  without  the 
means  of  removal  or  support  in  a  private 
asylum,  was  sent  to  the  poor-house — here  he 
became  violent  and  dangerous,  and  escaped. 
It  was  considered  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  family  ani  the  public  from  injury, 
that  he  should  bo  committed  to  the  public 
jail,  where  he  remained  a  year  or  more, 
without  any  accommodation  or  comfort  other 
than  what  is  aflx)rded  to  the  common  felon. 
He  is  now  at  a  private  hospital  at  an  expense 
of  three  dollars  per  week  to  the  county. 

"  A  maniac  is  now  in  our  jail  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  a  most  atrocious  murder. 
There  was  no  indication  of  insanity  at  the 
trial,  nor  when  he  was  sentenced,  but  a  few 
weeks  after  there  was  strong  evidence  of 
mental  alienation,  and  his  execution  has  been 
postponed  under  reprieves,  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  physicians  and  others.  He  is 
alone  in  his  department,  fettered  and  chained, 
and  has  been  in  this  situation  about  nine 
months,  deprived  of  all  comfort,"  &c.  "  One 
of  our  paupers,"  says  another  report,  '•  is  in 
jail,  but  notoriously  insane." 

From  another  countj'  we  have  the  following 
information: — "The  accommodations  for  the 
insane  in  the  county  poor-house  consist  of  a 
single  room,  in  which  the  furious  and  violent 
are  confined,  male  and  female,  in  the  same 
apartment,  separated  only  by  the  length  and 
restraint  of  their  chains.  Their  hands  being 
at  liberty,  they  frequently  strip  themselves  of 
all  covering.  '  The  condition  of  these  furious 
and  violent  maniacs,  confined  in  the  same 
room,  destitute  of  all  comforts,  and  with 
every  thing  around  calculated  to  aggravate 
their  madness,  is  degrading  and  deplorable  in 
the  extreme.  Bad  as  is  the  condition  of  poor 
insane  lunatics,  dwelling  in  private  hovels  of 
poverty,  yet  the  condition  of  the  violent  is 
better  there,  with  more  comfort  and  hope  of 
alleviation  and  relief,  than  in  the  ni:ul  apart- 
ment of  the  public  poor-h(nisi\  ciKiino.l  with 
others  as  mad  as  themsrhos,  thmi^h  ihey 
may  not  have  as  regular  an  allowance  of 
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bread  and  meat  in  the  humbie  cabin :  yot 
there  they  may  have  eyes  to  pity,  hands  to 
afford  relief,  or  voices  to  utter  some  comfort 
and  consoliUion." 

Another  report  states  as  follows:  "We 
have  no  special  accommodation  for  the  insane, 
and  such  as  we  have  is  wretched.  They  are 
kept  in  an  old  dilapidated  building  scarcely 
tenantable.  Five  or  six  are  chained  in  so 
many  small  separate  compartments  on  the 
same  floor.  In  a  word,  the  insane  of  this 
eounty,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  poor-house, 
are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  scarcely  considered 
proper  objects  of  medical  attention,  and  still 
less  of  moral  discipline." 

In  another  county,  a  memorial  was  add-ess- 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  poor,  by  the 
attendiniT  physicians,  setting  forth  that  they 
have,  "  for  a  long  time,  regretted  the  defec- 
tiveness of  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
treatment  of  insane  patients.  The  only  apart- 
ments now  used,"  they  say,  "  are  in  a  damp, 
confined,  ill-ventilated  and  comfortless  situa- 
tion; calculated  more  to  increase  both  the 
physical  and  mental  derangement  of  such 
patients,  than  to  co-operate  with  the  sanative 
influence  of  medical  treatment."  And  again, 
"  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
deficiencies  and  inconveniences  of  the  present 
arrangement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
since  the  erection  of  the  present  buildings, 
several  LIVES  HAVE  BEEN  LOST,  from 
the  imperfect  construction  of  the  cells  for  the 
insane;  and  where  no  possible  blame  could 
attach  to  the  keepers."  This  memorial  was 
made  part  of  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  to 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  in  August  of 
1838.  At  the  November  sessions  following, 
the  presiding  judge  called  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  to  the  hospital,  and  they 
were  induced  to  visit  the  premises,  accompa- 
nied by  the  attending  physician.  After  a  full 
and  fair  examination  of  their  condition,  the 
grand  jury  say, "  these  imfortunate  individuals, 
(the  insane,)  are  now  placed  in  confined,  damp, 
and  illy-ventilated  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  resembling  more  the  cells  of  a  prison, 
than  any  thing  else.  When  permitted  to  take 
exercise  and  recreation  in  the  open  air,  they 
are  loaded  like  convicts  with  hobbles,  and 
chains,  and  exposed  in  summer  to  the  hot  sun 
Avithout  the  protection  of  a  single  shade  tree. 
In  this  situation  they  associate  in  the  same 
yard  with  the  other  paupers,  who,  though 
more  rational,  unfeelingly  provoke  them  with 
ieers  and  scoffs,  and  thus  aggravate  the  vio- 
lence of  their  disease.  Under  these  circum- 
atances  the  grand  jury  believe  it  impossible 
to  render  them  such  medical  and  moral  assis- 
tance as  their  peculiar  diseases  require,  and 
which  are  curable  only  by  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  physical,  medical,  and  moral  treat- 
ment." "  Distressing  as  it  is  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  it  is  notwithstanding  true,  that 
this  class  of  patients,  which  calls  loudest  for 
our  sympathy  and  our  aid,  and  whose  disease, 
we  are  informed,  requires  the  nicest  and  most 
exact  kind  of  treatment,  are  here  placed  in  a 
situation  wholly  unfit  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  any  disease,  and  particularly  for  that 
of  insanity.  These  unfortunate  beings  are 
deprived  of  even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  the 


pauper,  and  their  derangement,  instead  of  be- 
ing cured,  becomes  confirmed. 

Your  committee  have  also  been  furnidhed 
from  an  unquestionable  source,  with  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — In  one  of  our  poor-houses,  an 
insane  white  female  was  found  naked  from  the 
hips  upwards,  while  the  lower  part  of  her 
body  was  confined  in  a  sack  or  bag  filled  with 
si  raw. 

A  cold,  comfortless  place,  scarcely  fit  for 
a  cow  stable,  is  the  habitation  of  a  decent 
woman  who  has  seen  goods  days. 

The  principal  object  is  secvrity,  and  while 
they  are  generally  confined  behind  iron  bars 
in  narrow  cells,  some  who  are  only  partially 
deranged  are  chained  to  trees  and  logs,  when 
the  weather  permits. 

In  one  county,  of  forty  persons  more  or  less 
deranged,  seven  are  confined  in  cells,  which 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  under  ground.  They 
may  be  seen  from  without  through  iron  bars 
in  the  cellar  windows.  Among  them  is  a 
German  girl  twenty  years  old,  seemingly  in 
pwrfect  health  of  body,  with  beautiful  teeth 
and  hair,  and  without  any  symptoms  of  ma- 
lignity, who  has  been  in  such  a  cell  five 
months,  and  considered  as  incurable.  This 
interesting  case,  under  treatment  for  a  few 
months  in  a  proper  insane  hospital,  would 
probably  result  in  a  complete  restoration  to 
reason  and  liberty. 

A  man  fifty  years  old,  who  has  been  in  this 
state  five  years,  presented  a  picture  of  settled, 
hopeless  wretchedness. 

Several  other  like  cases  are  described — and 
all  these,  we  are  told,  "  are  shut  up,  under 
bolts  and  bars,  neglected  and  almost  forgotten, 
with  no  friendly  voice  to  break  the  silence  of 
their  solitude,  and  presenting  one  and  all,  the 
same  revolting  picture  of  suffering." 

In  another  county,  "  a  man  thirty-five  years 
old  had  been  confined  for  years  in  a  misera- 
ble shed.  When  the  bolt  was  drawn  and  the 
door  opened,  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  among 
straw,  no  bed  was  to  be  seen  though  it  was 
cold  weather,  and  we  had  to  plunge  through 
snow  which  had  fallen  the  day  previous,  to 
get  to  his  wretched  abode." 

"  In  another  county,  a  woman  of  thirty-five 
was  confined  in  like  manner  till  she  raved 
herself  to  death." 

While  decided  testimony  is  given  to  the 
good  keeping  and  kind  treatment  of  paupers 
generally,  "  the  poor  lunatics  are  found  with 
the  feet  chained  together,  or  chained  by  the 
body  to  iron  weights,  logs  of  wood,  or  to  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  what  is  more  common, 
under  ground,  without  light  or  ventilation, 
and  breathing  an  air  loaded  with  intolerable 
stench." 

In  the  report  from  another  county  we  have 
the  following  remarks: — "  Our  poor  are  bound 
out  at  so  much  a  year,  to  those  who  will  take 
them  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  from  this  you  may 
infer  how  far  their  situation  is  comfortable, 
or  how  far  their  unfortunate  condition  is  likely 
to  be  ameliorated," 

The  vilest  criminal  could  not  be  made  to 
suffer  what  the  poor  maniac,  though  incapable 
of  crime,  has  often  endured. 

The  warden  of  the  eastern  penitentiary 
states  that  he  has  known  several  men,  both 


there  and  at  the  old  Walnut  street  prison,  that 
he  considered  insane  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission. Whether  the  court  thought  them 
so  at  the  time  they  were  sentenced  lie  does 
not  pretend  to  say.  In  some  instances  they 
have  expressed  doubts  of  their  sanity,  but 
having  no  alternative  save  setting  them  at 
liberty  or  sending  them  to  prison,  they  have 
adopted  the  latter  course,  b/lieving  it  best  for 
the  protection  of  society  and  for  the  culprit 
himself.  He  states,  among  other  instances 
within  his  knowledge,  the  following: — a  man 
was  recently  taken  up  for  maiming  cattle ; 
he  was  not  known  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  mischief  was  done ;  he  was  tried  on  two 
indictments  and  found  guilty  ;  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  "guilty  of  malicious  mischief, 
but  the  jury  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is 
insane."  The  court  sentenced  him  on  each 
indictment  one  year  and  one  week  in  the 
eastern  penitentiary,  and  he  has  shown  from 
the  day  of  his  admission  to  the  present  time, 
evident  symptoms  of  insanity.  "  Can  there 
be  a  doubt,"  asks  the  warden,  "  that  if  there 
had  been  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  he  would 
have  been  sent  there,  and  that  such  an  insti- 
tution is  the  fit  place  for  him." 

The  following  remark  is  made  by  the  intel- 
ligent gentleman  who  presides  over  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse. 
"  Our  penal  laws  have  been  made  to  operate 
upon  those  who,  in  fact,  were  not  responsible; 
and  many  a  poor  wretch  has  been  subjected  to 
imprisonment  and  all  the  privations  of  a  jail, 
when  in  justice  he  should  have  experienced 
the  curative  operation  of  an  insane  institution." 

If  any  thing  were  necessary  to  confirm 
these  views,  we  are  furnished  with  it  in  the 
following  document : 

Philadelphia,  March  .%  1839. 
Several  citizens  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  poor  of  this 
commonwealth,  having  requested  us  to  state 
an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  and  necessity 
of  such  an  institution,  we  cheerfully  express 
our  decided  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
justice  and  humanity  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  it. 

The  want  of  such  an  asylum  often  occasions 
painful  embarrassments  to  the  courts.  When 
the  defence  in  a  criminal  charge  is  insanity, 
fully  sustained  in  proof,  although  the  jury 
may  certify  that  their  acquittal  is  on  that 
ground,  and  thus  empower  the  court  to  order 
the  prisoner  into  safe  custody,  yet  that  cus- 
tody can  be  in  no  other  place  than  the  com- 
mon prisons ;  places  illy  qualified  for  such  a 
subject  of  incarceration.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted  if  such  an  asylum  as  the  petitioners 
contemplate  were  established  under  proper 
regulations,  and  the  courts  were  authorized  to 
commit  to  it  persons  acquitted  of  crimes  upon 
the  plea  of  insanity. 

EDWARD  KING, 

ARCHIBALD  RANDALL, 

J.  RICHARD  JONES, 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  auarter  Sessions. 

JAMES  TODD, 

J,  BOUVIER, 

R.  T.  CONRAD, 

Judges  of  the  Criminal  Court. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  above  representation, 

CALVIN  BLYTHE. 
Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District. 
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For-'Tlie  Friond.  ' 

Philadelphia  Trad  Association  of  Friends. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
fourth  month  16lh,  1839,  the  following  report 
was  received  and  read. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  managers  present  the  following  brief 
summary  of  tlicir  proceedings  during  the  past 
year. 

Four  new  tracts  have  been  published,  viz. 

No.  7.  On  the  EtTect  of  Ardent  Spirit. 

No.  41.  The  Teaching  of  the  Spirit  ex- 
emplified in  tiie  history  of  two  slaves. 

No.  61.  National  Prosperity  the  reward  of 
National  Equity. 

No.. (52.  The  Voyage  of  Life,  an  address 
to  seamen. 

Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  they  have  prepared  and  issued 
an  almanac  for  the  year  1839,  and  believing 
that  such  a  publication  will  continue  to  be 
useful,  they  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  collecting  matter  for  one  for  the  year  1840, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
managers  who  may  succeed  them.  Since 
last  report  93,263  tracts  have  been  printed, 
and  5000  almanacs;  87,599  tracts  have  dur- 
ing the  same  period  been  furnished  from  the 
depositary,  of  which,  19,926  were  taken  by 
auxiliaries,  and  17,737  by  a  tract  association 
of  Friends  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Beside  these, 
3000  bound  in  small  volumes  have  been  sent 
principally  to  distant  places,  making  a  total 
distributio'n  of  90,599  tracts.  We  have  also 
circulated  4,700  almanacs,  and  100  copies  of 
Dymond  on  War,  being  part  of  a  donation  of 
400  made  by  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  gratuitously  distributed.  The 
number  of  tracts  remaining  on  hand  on  the 
1st  instant,  was  60,327.  Many  of  those  fur- 
nished from  the  depository  have  been  taken 
by  managers  and  members  of  the  association 
for  distribution  at  their  discretion,  and  of 
course  we  have  not  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  their  ultimate  disposal. 
The  account  kept  at  the  depository  shows 
that,  beside  those  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  auxiliaries  and  other  tract  associations, 
5,536  have  been  taken  for  distribution  in 
various  schools,  1,968  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary and  Moyamensing  prison,  3,363  for 
steamboats,  ships,  and  seamen  in  the  port, 
269  soup-house  and  house  of  industry,  1,506 
almshouse,  public  schools,  <&:c.  in  this  state, 
to  merchants  from  the  south  and  west  1,290, 
for  New  Bedford  whale  ships  480,  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  Virginia,  310;  there  have  also 
been  sent  to  the  state  of  Delaware  655,  New 
Jersey  565,  New  York  1,780,  New  England 
175,  Ohio  1,506,  Indiana  690,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  168,  Kentucky  135, 
North  Carolina  984,  France  and  Italy  362, 
and  Liberia  1,654.  An  auxiliary  association 
has  been  formed  during  the  past  year  at 
Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  also 
supplied  an  association  at  New  Garden, 
Guildford  county,  N.  C,  which,  although 
not  yet  officially  united  to  us,  distributes  our 
publications,  we  hope,  to  advantage.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  the  lively  interest 
which  many  Friends  in  this  city  and  other 


places  have  shown  in  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  not  declined,  and  also  that  the 
circulation  of  our  tracts  gradually  but  steadily 
increases.  The  income  of  the  association 
arising  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  mem- 
bers and  other  sources  which  may  be  consi- 
dered in  some  degree  permanent,  has  been 
found  quite  inadequate  to  publish  as  many 
tracts  as  seemed  to  be  demanded,  and  the 
funds  having  in  consequence  become  nearly 
exhausted,  we  were  several  months  since 
under  the  necessity  of  again  soliciting  the 
aid  of  our  friends,  which  it  is  gratifying  to 
slate  was  promptly  rendered,  a  sufficient 
amount  in  donations  and  subscriptions  having 
been  furnished  to  enable  us  to  conduct  the 
business  throughout  the  year. 

Early  in  1838,  a  considerable  number  of 
tracts  were  forwarded  for  distribution  to  a 
friend  residing  in  the  west,  in  a  district  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  few  opportunities 
for  outward  instruction.  In  a  recent  com- 
munication from  him,  after  stating  his  belief 
that  the  tracts,  and  especially  those  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  our  reli- 
gious Society,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  minds  of  many,  he  adds,  "  Within  a  siiort 
time  several  individuals  have  joined  in  mem- 
bership with  the  few  Friends  of  this  little 
meeting,  from  a  profession  of  convincement, 
and  there  is  now  an  encouraging  prospect  of 
the  addition  of  several  others  from  the  same 
source.  I  drop  this  information  from  the 
consideration  that  those  very  tracts  which 
were  sent  me  have  had  a  strengthening  and 
establishing  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  last 
alluded  to." 

This  and  other  circumstances  of  a  similar 
nature  which  occasionally  come  to  our  know- 
ledge evince  that  the  labours  of  the  association 
are  productive  of  some  good,  and  afford  encou- 
ragement not  only  to  perseverance  but  to  an 
increase  of  active  exertion,  especially  in  the 
circulation  of  tracts  illustrating  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
By  direction  of  the  Manai;ers. 

J0SF,PH  SCATTEKGOOD,  Clcrlc. 

To  fill  the  respective  offices  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following  were 
appointed  : 

Clerk — John  Carter. 
Treasurer — John  G.  Hoskins. 
Managers. 

Blakey  Sharpless,  Wm.  M.  Collins, 

Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr.,        James  Kite, 
Alfred  Cope,  Joseph  Soattergood, 

George  M.  Haverstick,  Edward  Ritchie, 
Wm.  Henry  Brown,      Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Nathan  Kite,  William  Biddle, 

John  C.  Allen,  Samuel  Randolph, 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown. 

Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  street  wharf,  Phila- 
delphia, is  appointed  corresponding  clerk  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the 
love  of  God.  He  who  is  influenced  by  that, 
feels  its  influence  in  all  parts  of  duty,  upon 
every  occasion  of  action ;  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  conduct.-^Pa/ey, 


For  "  The  FrienU.- 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  adult  coloured  persons. 

The  near  approach  of  our  annual  meeting 
reminds  the  executive  committee  of  their 
duty  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings during  the  past  year. 

The  Willing's  Alley  School  House  being 
again  kindly  granted  us  for  the  purpose,  a 
school  for  coloured  men  was  opened  there  on 
the  first  of  tenth  month  last,  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  Joseph  Whitall,  jr.  as 
principal,  and  John  Thomas  as  assistant. 

Many  of  the  pupils  being  in  the  very  rudi- 
ments  of  learning,  it  is  necessary  they  should 
have  almost  constant  attention  ;  it  was  there- 
fore found  requisite  to  have  at  least  two  extra 
assistants  always  in  attendance.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  who  were 
applied  to,  cheerfully  rendered  the  necessary 
aid. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
Association  of  the  general  good  conduct  of 
the  scholars  throughout  the  season.  The 
improvement  of  many  was  manifest,  particu- 
larly in  writing.  Some  who  could  not  form 
a  letter  at  the  commencement,  were  able  to 
write  plain  legible  hands  at  the  close  of  the 
sessions.  The  teacher  finding  them  anxious 
to  improve  in  this  particular  branch,  appro- 
priated three  evenings  in  the  week  to  it, 
instead  of  one,  as  heretofore. 

During  the  winter  the  teacher  exhibited  to 
them  a  globe,  described  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis  and  around  the  sun,  caus- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  dav  and  night,  and  the 
chanjre  of  the  seasons.  This  information  was 
new  and  interesting  to  most  of  them,  and  they 
appeared  duly  to  appreciate  it. 

There  have  been  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  names  entered  upon  the  roll,  and  about 
forty-one  persons  in  average  attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month  last,  the  scholars  present  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  favours  they  had 
received,  and  also  a  hope  that  they  might 
again  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them. 

At  the  suggeslion  of  a  number  of  coloured 
persons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  we 
deliberated  upon  the  propriety  of  opening 
another  school  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  but 
being  unable  to  procure  a  suitable  room  until 
too  iate  in  the  season,  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design;  but  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  it  for  the  considcra- 
tion  of  the  Association,  and  the  early  attention 
of  the  committee  about  to  be  appointed. 

The  following  report  of  the  Female  Asso- 
ciation, gives  an  account  of  their  efforts  for 
instructing  coloured  women  during  the  past 
season. 

*'  The  Association  for  the  free  instruction 
of  coloured  women,  report :  That,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  school-rooms  suita- 
biy  located,  they  have  kept  but  one  school 
during  the  past  winter,  which  was  opened  the 
nth  of  Tenth  month  last." 

"  The  whole  number  of  scholars  entered 
on  the  list  was  one  hundred  and  forly-nine ; 
but  owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes,  the 
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average  attendance  was  only  forty-four.  The 
pupils'  orderly  coiuiuct,  earnest  desire  to 
learn,  and  jirent  improvement  in  reading, 
writing,  &c.  is  encouraging  to  the  teachers. 

"  Fifteen  or  twenty  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  reciting  portions  of  Scripture  weekly, 
in  which  they  appeared  much  interested. 

"  A  feeling  of  regret  was  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  at  the  prospect  of  leaving 
school,  and  they  were  desirous  it  should  be 
continued  longer,  but  we  did  not  think  it 
expedient,  and  therefore  closed  the  1st  of 
Third  month. 

"  Should  the  young  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  coloured  population 
think  it  best  to  build  a  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  schools,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  there  is  benevolence  sufficient  to  sustain 
them  in  the  undertaking." 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  by  our 
united  efforts  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
coloured  persons  have  partaken,  more  or  less, 
of  the  benefits  of  these  schools.  Although 
the  average  number  in  attendance,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  upon  the  list,  may 
appear  small,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  lukewarmness  or  indifference  on  their  part, 
but  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  nature 
of  their  employments.  Many  of  them  being 
so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave  their 
engagements  more  than  one  or  two  evenings 
in  the  week. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  our  firm  belief 
that  Friends  have  great  reason  for  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  (his  good  and  useful 
undertaking,  and  feel  thankful  that  through 
our  instrumentality  so  many  of  this  poor  and 
despised  portion  of  the  human  family  have 
been  in  any  degree  benefited. 

Philadelphia,  3d  month  2dth,  1839. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Case  of  Onesimus, — in  answer  to  E.  L. 

It  is  with  great  hesitation,  that  I  venture 
to  express  my  dissent  from  the  arguments 
which  E.  L.  has  advanced  in  relation  to  the 
case  of  Onesimus,  "  that  stereotype  argument 
in  favour  of  slavery."  The  current  of  gene- 
rous feeling  against  the  enormities  of  slavery 
is  so  strong,  that  it  is  perilous  to  one's  good 
name  to  question  any  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  E.  L. 
intimates  that  there  is  danger  of  religion  suf- 
fering by  any  attempt  to  justify  slavery,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Bible ;  fearing  that  many, 
*'  whose  sense  of  moral  justice  is  stronger 
than  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
would  be  driven,  by  such  a  course  of  reason- 
ing, into  infidelity."  Such  a  result  I  would 
deplore  as  much  as  any  one,  and  I  trust  that 
my  remarks  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  sym- 
pathy with  oppressors.  My  object  is  simply 
to  propose  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  who  has  examined  it 
more  thoroughly  than  I  have  been  able  to  do, 
may  be  willing  to  remove  them.  In  examin- 
ing this  question,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
must  first  ascertain  the  facts.  It  will  be  then 
very  proper  to  resort  to  d  priori  arguments 
to  strengthen  and  illustrate  the  conclusion. 
A  contrary  course  would  be  like  taking  up 


with  circumstantial  evidence  when  we  can 
produce  positive  testimony.  In  the  present 
case,  we  assume  the  conduct  of  Paul  to  be 
justifiable ;  we  have  only  to  ascertain  what 
precisely  it  was. 

That  slavery  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  is  not  controverted.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  free  labourers,  or 
hired  servants.  To  which  class  did  Onesimus 
belong  1 

By  referring  to  Home's  Introduction  (last 
Philadelphia  edition)  vol.  2,  "  Analysis  of 
New  Testament,"  section  15,  will  be  seen  the 
sentiments  of  various  commentators  upon  the 
epistle  to  Philemon.  Dr.  Benson  does  not 
scruple  to  call  Onesimus  a  slave,  nor  to  say 
that  baptism  and  church  membership  did  not 
change  his  condition.  M'Knight  conjectures 
that  Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on 
whom  the  too  easy  pardoning  of  Onesimus 
might  have  had  a  bad  effect.  Lardner  and 
Grotius  appear  to  consider  Onesimus  a  slave. 
Adam  Clarke  does  not  suggest  a  doubt ;  his 
researches,  and  those  of  Horne,  do  not  seem 
to  have  excited  in  them  a  suspicion  that 
Onesimus  was  a  freeman  or  voluntary  ser- 
vant. Are  they  "  pro  slavery  writers'.'"  Are 
they  entitled  to  "  rank  with  the  Volneys  and 
Paines  of  our  day?"  And  is  it  a  denial  of  the 
"celestial  origin"  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  entertain  the  svspicion  that  Philemon  was 
a  slaveholder,  and  Onesimus  a  slave?  If  so, 
let  us  see  whom  we  are  to  brand  with  this 
stigma. 

One  objection  of  E.  L.  is  that  "  Onesimus 
is  not  called  oiketes  but  doulos,"  and  that 
Potter  shows  that  doulos  does  not  "  usually" 
signify  a  slave.  By  referring  to  Potter's  An- 
tiquities, vol.  l,ch.  10.,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
mentions  two  kinds  of  servants :  one,  those 
free  citizens,  reduced  by  poverty  to  hire 
themselves  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbours; 
these  he  calls  pelateia. 

The  other,  consisted  of  those  who  were  the 
absolute  properly  of  their  lords.  To  these 
he  does  not  affix  an  epithet.  In  his  quota- 
tions the  word  doulos  occurs,  but  he  does  not 
translate  it.  The  context  shows  that  slaves 
are  meant.  In  Donnegan's  Lexican,  doulos 
is  rendered  "  slave"  without  qualification ; 
oiketes  is  rendered  "  generally  a  slave  or 
servant,  sometimes,  in  the  plural,  a  wife  and 
children."  Whence  it  would  seem  that 
doulos  is  even  less  favourable  to  the  argu- 
ment of  E.  L.  than  oiketes. 

Another  argument  is  that  doulos  is  applied 
to  the  "  servants  of  Christ,"  and  "  few  readers 
would  suppose  the  translation  improved,  by 
substituting  the  word  '  slave'  for  '  servant,'  " 
and  the  word  grates  on  our  ear;  yet  wherein 
does  the  etymology  of  "  servant"  differ  from 
that  of  "  slave?"  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
texts  in  which  commentators  have  discovered 
allusions  to  slavery  and  its  customs. 

1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price. 

Home  considers  this  an  allusion  to  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves  :  "  that  Christians  are  the  sole 
and  absolute  property  of  God." 

Gal.  vi.  17.  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus — alluding  to  the  branding 
of  slaves  which  was  then  practised. 


Phil.  ii.  8.  Our  Lord  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross — the  death 
reserved  for  slaves. — See  Home's  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  2,  p.  164. 

Romans  i.  1 .  Paul  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Adam  Clarke  says,  doulos  here  "  properly 
means  a  slave,  one  who  is  the  entire  property 
of  his  master,  and  is  used  here  by  the  apostle 
with  great  propriety.  He  felt  that  he  was 
not  his  own,  &c.  "  In  this  sense  he  was  the 
willing  slave  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  few 
examples  will  show  how  far  the  epithet  is  in- 
applicable to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
word  grates  on  our  ear,  but  the  sentiment  it 
conveys,  as  expressed  by  A.  Clarke,  will  be 
adopted  by  every  Christian.  Are  we  then 
driven  to  the  assumption  that  Christianity  en- 
courages domestic  slavery  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
As  well  might  we  say  that  it  favours  despot- 
ism and  political  slavery.  It  was  preached 
under  a  despotic  government,  and  it  com- 
manded obedience  to  that  government;  but 
its  tendency,  its  influence,  was  favourable  to 
the  extension  of  political  rights,  and  political 
liberty,  under  her  fostering  care  has  grown 
to  its  present  stature.  So  with  slavery — 
Christianity  opposes  oppression  in  every  form 
— consequently  she  condemns  it  in  slave- 
holders. Christianity  teaches  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  God,  and  th'js  opens  the  way 
for  removing  all  artificial,  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  abridgement  of  liberty. 
The  primary  object  of  Christianity  is  the  sal- 
vation of  man  ;  his  temporal  good  follows  in 
the  train,  but  at  a  distance.  In  answer  to  con- 
siderations like  these,  E.  L.  suggests,  that  as 
"  our  Lord  did  not  interfere  with  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  country,  neither  did  he  en- 
ter into  any  laboured  or  definite  refutation  of 
their  superstition,"  inferring  that  both  must 
be  tolerated  or  both  condemned.  There  is, 
however,  some  difference  in  this  manner  of 
treating  the  two.  We  find  rulers  command- 
ed to  be  just,  and  subjects  to  be  obedient ;  but 
the  form  of  government  is  left  without  remark. 
We  find,  indeed,  no  "  laboured  or  definite  refu- 
tation of  their  superstition  ;  but  we  do  find  the 
significant  language,  that  "  idolaters  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — "  idolaters 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake" — "  without 
are  murderers  and  idolaters" — "  though  there 
be  that  are  called  God's  ;"  "but  to  us  there  is 
but  one  God."  Passages  of  this  kind,  as  well 
as  denunciations  of  vice,  might  be  easily  mul- 
tiplied. See  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  Gal.  v.  21. 
Eph.  V.  3.    Col.  iii.  5,  &c. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  slavery, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  civil  government.  "  Servants  be 
subject  to  your  masters."  They  that  have 
believing  masters  are  not  to  despise  them,  but 
rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  be- 
lievers. 1  Tim.  vi.  2.  Leaving  it,  as  it 
would  seem  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  to 
the  gradual  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  to  eradi- 
cate this  with  all  other  institutions  of  society 
which  cramp  the  full  and  perfect  development 
of  the  New  Dispensation.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  the  admission  of  Onesimus  being  a  slave 
can  sap  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The 
efforts  of  the  church,  co-operating  with  other 
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causes,  eflVclod  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  F,u- 
rope  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  same  result  will  bo 
witnessed  iu  the  other  quarters  of  the  j;lobe. 

Inciuikek. 

From  the  Washington  Glob?. 
THE  SALT  DOCUMENT. 

This  invaluable  collection  of  papers  on  the 
qualities  and  uses  ol  salt,  has  now  been  long 
enough  in  our  hands  to  enable  ns  lo  form  an 
opinion  of  its  nienls  ;  and  certainly  a  more 
useful  and  universally  beneticial  document  has 
never  been  ordered  by  either  house  of  con- 
gress to  be  printed.  The  subject  is  analyti- 
cally treated,  and  so  judiciously,  that  science 
and  practice  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  most 
eminent  chemist  and  the  plainest  ftirnier  ar- 
rive at  the  same  results. 

Salt  itself  is  shown  to  be  of  very  different 
qualities,  and  adapted  to  very  different  pur- 
poses, as  being  made  either  by  boiling,  or  by 
solar  evaporation,  or  by  crushing  the  mineral 
or  rock  salt.  Of  these  three  kinds,  that  made 
by  boiling  is  always  impure,  and  is  totally 
unfit  for  curing  fish  or  provisions  for  long 
keeping,  or  for  a  southern  market,  or  for  pre- 
serving butter.  The  crushed  rock  salt  will 
do  for  curing  fish,  and  is  so  used  in  England  ; 
but  the  solar  made  salt  is  the  only  pure  and 
perfect  salt,  and  to  be  relied  upon  in  all  the 
great  purposes  to  which  salt  is  indispensable. 

The  reading  of  these  papers  will  astonish 
people,  in  showing  them  the  difference  in  the 
qualities  of  the  three  kinds  of  salt;  and  all 
will  be  gratified  to  see  that  the  best  is  both 
the  cheapest  and  most  abundant,  and  only 
wants  fair  play — that  is  to  say,  no  tax  and  no 
menopoly — to  be  produced  in  the  amplest 
quantity  that  the  human  race  can  require. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  sun-made  salt,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  only  limitable  by  the 
limitations  which  the  Deity  has  placed  on  the 
sunshine  and  sea  water.  The  next  best  is  the 
rock,  or  mineral  salt,  of  Cheshire,  in  England  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  this  also  is  exceedingly 
great.  If  the  duty  was  off — (for  even  the 
rock  salt  bears  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad 
valorum) — if  this  duty  was  off,  this  rock  salt, 
either  in  masses  or  crushed,  would  come  to 
the  United  States  in  vast  quantities  as  ballast, 
and  would  be  far  better,  and  considerably 
cheaper  than  the  light  blown  salt  which  now 
comes  from  Liverpool.  The  dearest  and 
worst  salt  is  that  made  by  boiling — a  process 
which  prevents  crystalization  and  the  separa- 
tion of  impurities,  and  retains  foreign  and 
poisonous  ingredients  in  the  salt,  and  this  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  manufacturer  can  do  to 
prevent  it.  But  it  is  also  shown  that  salt- 
making,  like  every  thing  else,  is  subject  to 
adulteration  from  practices  to  hasten  its  for- 
mation, or  improve  its  appearance ;  and  that 
lime  is  one  of  the  deleterious  ingredients  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  greatly  to  the  injury  of 
the  salt.  We  have  seen  a  report  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  Ne\y  York  salt  works, 
denouncing  this  practice,  showing  it  was 
greatly  practised,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  it,  as  the  boilers  could  always  find 
their  opportunity  to  throw  lime  into  the  ket- 
tles. 


Such  is  the  difference  between  sun-made 
and  boiled  salt,  that  the  latter  weighs  only 
about///'/  pounds  a  bushel,  while  the  former 
weighs  li^htij  foxir  pounds  to  the  bushel! 

Still  more  ample,  scientific,  and  practical 
are  these  papers  on  the  uses  of  salt  under  three 
general  divisions,  to  wit,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  the  fisheries.  In  agriculture  its 
uses  are  shown  in  promoting  the  health  of 
every  living  animal;  also  in  improving  the 
Ibod  that  is  taken  by  man  or  beast;  also  in 
|)rotecting  seed  grain  from  worms;  and  in 
i'ertilizing  the  earth  itself.  In  manufactures 
it  is  shown  that  there  are  above  fifty  varieties 
of  productions  in  which  salt  is  necessary,  and 
is  used  either  in  its  proper  state,  or  as  a  che- 
mical preparation.  In  the  fisheries  it  is  shown 
that  boiled  salt,  except  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  striking,  as  it  is  called,  is  no  better  than 
poison;  and  that  rock  salt,  crushe'd,  or  sun- 
made  salt  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  that 
great  branch  of  business. 

To  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
fisherman,  the  information  contained  in  these 
papers  will  be  invaluable.  The  effect  of  their 
publication  in  England  was  electric.  It  caused 
the  duty  on  foreign  salt,  and  the  excise  on  do- 
mestic salt  to  be  immediately  abolished,  and 
it  caused  salt  to  be  resorted  to  as  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  improving  the  stock  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  senate  has  ordered  ten  thousand  copies 
of  this  document  to  be  published.  This  will 
allow  four  hundred  copies  to  each  state.  The 
order  for  printing  was  made  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion, that  it  could  not  be  executed  until  after 
the  adjournment.  The  printing  will  be  done 
with  all  despatch,  and  the  number  due  to  each 
senator  will  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  senate,  whence  he  can  easily  dis- 
tribute them  among  his  constituents. 


Arguments  for  Slave- Smuggling,  and  the 
Renewal  of  the  African  Slave-Trade. — The 
New  Orleans  Courier  of  the  15th  February, 
has  these  remarks  : — 

It  is  believed  that  African  negroes  have 
been  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  United 
Slates.  The  number  and  the  proximity  of  the 
Florida  ports  to  the  island  of  Cuba  make  it 
no  difficult  matter;  nor  is  our  extended  fron- 
tier on  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers  at  all  unfa- 
vourable to  the  smuggler.  Human  laws  have, 
in  all  countries  and  ages,  been  violated  when- 
ever the  inducement  to  do  so  afforded  hopes 
of  great  profit. 

The  United  States  law  against  the  impor- 
tation of  Africans,  could  it  be  strictly  enforced, 
might  in  a  few  years  give  the  sugar  and  cot- 
ton planters  of  Texas  advantage  over  those  of 
this  state;  as  it  would,  we  apprehend,  enable 
the  former,  under  a  suitable  government,  to 
furnish  cotton  and  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than 
we  can  do. 

The  United  States  law  may,  and  probably 
does,  put  millions  into  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple living  between  the  Roanoke  and  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line;  still  we  think  it  would  re- 
quire soms  casuistry  to  say,  that  the  present 
stave-trade  from  that  quarter  is  a  whit  better 
than  one  might  be  made  from  Africa.  One 


thing  is  certain — that  its  results  are  more 
menacing  to  the  t.'anquility  of  the  pe<iple  in 
this  quarter;  as  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  ability  and  inclination  to  do  mis- 
chief possessed  by  the  Virginia  negro  and 
that  of  the  rude  and  ignorant  African. 

When  giving  publicity  to  such  reflections 
as  the  subject  seems  to  suggest,  we  protest 
against  being  considered  advocates  for  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  our  country.  Every 
good  citizen  must  respect  those  laws,  notwith- 
standing he  may  deem  them  likely  to  be  eva- 
ded by  men  less  scrupulous. 

Cottage  Premiums.— Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  lately  decided  to  award 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £4  for  the  best 
kept  cottages  and  cottage  gardens  in  each  of 
four  parishes  of  a  county,  and  to  continue  to 
award  the  prizes  in  the  same  county  for  four 
successive  years.  We  learn  from  The  Quar- 
terly J  ovrnal  of  Agricvlfurc  that  the  result  of 
the  first  year's  trial  has  been  most  successful. 
The  minister  of  one  of  the  parishes  declares 
that  such  has  been  the  improvement,  that  "no 
one  can  pass  through  the  parish  without  being 
struck  with  the  totally  different  aspect  now 
presented  by  our  gardens  and  cottages;  and 
having  occasion  in  the  way  of  my  duty  to  be 
frequently  within  the  houses  of  the  poor,  I 
can  safely  say,  that  the  external  aspect  is 
nothing  more  than  a  faithful  index  of  ihe 
neatness  and  comfort  and  taste  to  be  found 
within."  The  fund  from  which  these  pre- 
miums are  paid  is  not  all  advanced  by  Ihe  so- 
ciety, but  a  guaranty  is  required  from  each 
parish  to  the  extent  of  half,  as  a  proof  of  the 
interest  which  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
it  take  in  the  matter ;  and  they  are  further 
expected  to  use  their  personal  influence  with 
the  peasantry  to  induce  them  to  come  forward 
as  competitors.  There  is  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  prevailing  upon  them  to  go  on  in  a 
course  of  improvement  once  begun  :  but  the 
first  step  will  scarcely  ever  be  taken  unless  at 
the  urgent  desire  of  some  one  whose  good 
opinion  they  wish  to  possess. — Late  English 
paper. 

Happy  Effect  of  Perseverance. — A  boat, 
with  six  men,  was  upset  by  a  steamer  off 
Guerbaville.  One  of  the  men  swam  ashore, 
and  two  others  were  saved  by  means  of 
ropes;  but  when  the  first  of  these  three  had 
somewhat  recovered  his  recollection,  he  found 
that  his  brother  was  still  under  water,  and 
returned  to  the  spot  determined  to  save  him. 
Diving  to  the  bottom,  he  seized  and  brought 
up  a  man,  hut  it  was  not  his  brother;  he 
plunged  a  second  time,  and  recovered  another 
of  his  companions,  l>ut  still  not  the  object  of 
his  anxiety;  with  undiminished  resolution, 
he  went  down  a  third  lime,  and  was  rewarded 
by  bringing  up  him  whom  he  sought.  By 
the  application  of  proper  means  the  whole  of 
the  three  were  restored  to  animation. — French 
papa-. 

Minds, 

By  nature  great,  ,Tro  conscious  of  their  prentness, 
And  hold  it  mean  to  borrow  aught  from  flattery. 

Ko'trc. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  I'lOUS  FRlEiND. 

irfrioiuls  must  leave  us  (or  the  tomb, 

And  make  our  lieurts  all  lonely  here, 
It  is  a  !<unl)eaiii  'mid  the  gloom 

To  shed  alone  afteclion's  tear ; 
To  weep,  in  hope,  for  those  who  die. 

The  tear  of  tempered  grief  to  shed. 
To  see  the  grave  reflect  the  sky, 

And  view  the  angel,  in  the  dead. 
Let  fond  remembrance  only  mourn 

Sweet  images  of  goodness  tried, 
Of  passions  quelled,  of  sorrows  borne, 

Of  honour  strongly  fortified. 

Oh,  such  my  grief,  if  grief  must  be. 
With  sorrow  let  me  mingle  bliss  ; 

And,  on  the  dart  that  wounds  me,  see 
The  balm  that  medicates  distress. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell. 

PRESnYTERIAN  CASE. 

From  the  National  Gazette  of  fth  instant. 

This  morning  Chief  Justice  Gibson  read 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  in  the  Presbyterian  case.  The 
opinion  was  brief,  considering  the  mass  of 
testimony,  and  the  length  of  argument  sub- 
mitted by  the  counsel,  stating,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
court  had  arrived,  without  going  into  the 
reasons  leading  to  such  conclusions.  It  de- 
cided that  the  "  exscinding  resolutions,"  as 
they  are  calbd,  passed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  1837,  were  not  only  constitutional,  but 
also  just ;  that  they  were  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  aspect  of  a  judicial  sentence,  but  as  a 
legislative  act ;  that  they  did  nothing  more 
than  dissolve  the  four  synods,  which  it  was 
conceded  the  assembly  had  a  right  to  do  ;  that 
the  act  being  within  the  power  of  that  body, 
its  reasons  for  performing  it  could  not  be  re- 
viewed by  a  civil  tribunal ;  and,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  that  the  persona  claiming 
to  be  commissioners  from  presbyteries  within 
the  excluded  synods,  to  the  assembly  of  1838, 
had  no  colour  of  right  to  seats  in  that  body. 
Further,  the  court  decided  that,  while  on 
these  grounds  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
school  had  been  unjustifiable,  they  had  been 
in  themselves  entirely  irregular,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  the  excluded  commissioners 
had  been  entitled  to  seats;  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  no  right  to  put  a  question  to  the  house  ; 
that  it  was  evident  that  a  separate  organiza- 
tion was  intended  by  the  new  school,  and 
that  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence. 

Judge  Rogers  dissented  from  the  opinion, 
declaring,  in  a  few  words,  his  adherence  to 
hi3  original  judgment.  A  new  trial  was 
awarded. 

It  is  stated  that  a  body  of  clay  has  been 
discovered  near  Marcus  Hook,  of  a  kind  hith- 
erto unknown,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  It  is  said  to  be  the  purest  kind  of 
porcelain  earth  yet  discovered. 

"  Not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. — Mr. 
Campbell,  in  his  '  Incidents  on  a  Tour  through 
the  South,'  states  the  following  interesting 
fact. 

"  There  is  a  coloured  church  in  Savannah, 
which  counts  some  1800  members,  under  the 


pastoral  care  of  brother  Andrew  Marshall,  a 
man  of  colour.  This  worthy  man,  after  buy- 
ing his  wife  and  all  his  children,  and  giving 
600  dollars  for  himself,  after  he  was  fifty  years 
old,  is  now  worth  some  20,000  dollars.  I  am 
told  that,  though  eighty-one  years  old,  he  is, 
in  truth,  the  ablest  and  best  preacher  in  Sa- 
vannah. I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  him ;  and,  from  all  that  I  could  learn 
from  him  and  others,  I  concluded  that  he 
takes  more  care  of  his  flock,  and  has  them  in 
better  condition  than  any  other  baptist  pastor 
in  the  country.  He  has  been  much  perse- 
cuted, shamefully  persecuted,  because  he  was 
said  to  be  tinctured  with  something  nick- 
named '  Campbellism.'  But  no  man  or  set 
of  men  has  been  able  to  put  him  down.  He 
looks  as  though  he  might  yet  live  forty  yenrs  : 
a  Moses  in  point  of  constitution.  Take  him 
all  in  all,  he  is  an  honour  to  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs." — Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

Linden,  or  Lime  Tree. — A  gigantic  lime- 
tree  is  now  in  existence  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  village  of  Ivory,  half  a  league  from 
Salins.  It  is  ten  feet  high  from  the  ground 
to  the  commencement  of  the  branches,  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  circumference  at  that  part. 
Its  entire  height  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet, 
and  the  circle  formed  by  its  branches  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  Its  trunk 
consists  of  a  thick  bark,  under  which  is  a 
layer  of  wood,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick  ;  the  interior  surface  is  also  covered 
with  a  bark,  which  rises  from  below,  and 
comes  down  from  above,  till  the  two  have,  in 
some  places,  met.  The  inhabitants  ascribe 
to  it  the  age  of  eight  hundred  years,  and  have 
cut  a  door  in  the  trunk,  by  which  means  eight 
people  have  dined  within  at  a  round  table. 
This  tree  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
lime  is  not  famed  for  its  longevity. — English 
paper. 


FIFIH  MONTH,  11,  1839. 


Some  two  or  three  months  since  we  made 
reference  to  a  meeting  of  our  citizens  on  the 
subject  of  the  insane  poor  of  this  state,  which 
meeting  resulted  in  the  adoption  for  general 
circulation  of  a  petition  to  the  legislature, 
and  also  of  an  able  address  to  the  people  at 
large,  in  favour  of  the  erection  of  an  asylum 
for  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  community. 
The  legislature  in  consequence  took  up  the 
subject,  and  the  house  of  representatives  re- 
ferred the  petition  to  a  committee,  who  sub- 
sequently made  a  report,  from  which  we  give 
to-day  some  extracts.  In  reference  to  them 
we  subjoin  the  remarks  in  the  National  Ga- 
zette in  preference  to  any  of  our  own  : — 

"  These  extracts  show  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  this  most  wretched  class  of  our  fellow 
beings.  Boasting  as  we  are  all  wont  to  do  of 
the  superior  humanity  and  enlightened  legis- 
lation of  our  commonwealth,  the  state  of  its 
insane  poor  is  a  broad  reproach,  a  great 
wrong  which  all  should  be  interested  in  re- 
moving.   The  cause  of  civilization,  humanity 


and  religion  call  for  immediate  legislative 
action  in  the  premises.  The  experience  of 
Massachusetts  in  her  state  establishment  for 
the  insane  shows  that  in  many,  very  many- 
cases  the  unfortunate  lunatic,  who  under 
domestic  care  is  incurable,  can  by  proper 
treatment  be  restored  to  society.  With  this 
example  of  a  sister  state  for  a  guide,  our 
legislators  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  course 
which  the  benevolence  of  their  constituents 
and  the  character  of  the  commonwealth  call 
upon  them  to  adopt." 

By  the  insertion  of  the  strictures  on  the 
remarks  of  our  friend  E.  L.  in  relation  to 
the  case  of  Onesimus,  we  must  observe,  that 
we  shall  not  feel  bound  to  prolong  the  con- 
troversy.  E.  L.  of  course  will  have  the 
privilege,  if  he  wishes  it,  to  reply;  but  that 
must  be  the  end  of  it.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  Inquirer  is  in  error  in  one  respect 
at  least.  E.  L.,  as  we  understand  him,  does 
not  hinge  what  he  says  in  regard  to  a  denial 
of  the  "  celestial  origin"  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, on  the  contingency  of  Onesimus  being 
a  slave,  or  Philemon  a  slaveholder;  but 
upon  the  attempt  to  uphold  the  slave  system 
from  the  Bible. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Nathan  Kite 
has  been  appointed  agent  for  the  "  Irish 
Friend,"  and  that  those  who  wish  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  may  obtain  it  from  the  com- 
mencement by  application  to  him  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Apple-tree  alley. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room,  Friends'  meeting  house  on  Arch  street, 
on  second  day,  the  13th  of  fifth  month,  at  4 
o'clock  p.  M. 

Chas.  Evans,  Sec^ry. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Concord  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
Concord  meeting  house,  on  second  day,  the 
13th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  The  female 
members  are  particularly  invited. 

Howard  Yarnall,  SecWy. 

5th  mo.  2d,  1839. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — John 
Richardson,  No.  76,  North  Tenth  street; 
Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  No.  332,  Arch  street ; 
Samuel  Bottle,  Jr.,  No.  73,  North  Tenth 
street. 

Superintendents.  —  John  C.  and  Laetitia 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore. 


Died,  in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on  the  29th  of 
fourth  .month  last,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Seth  Kelley,  in 
the  68th  year  of  her  age,  a  worthy  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 
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Account  of  the  Asi/I)imfor  the  Uelief  of  Per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason, 
near  Frankford,  Pennsylpania.  By  Charles 
Evans,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the 
Asylum. 

TExtracted  from  the  American  Journal  of  iMcdii 
Sciences,  for  May,  1839.] 

Of  all  the  maladies  to  which  the  human 
system  is  obnoxious,  those  which  affect  tl: 
manifestations  of  mind  have  undoubtedly  tiie 
strongest  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  care. 
Notwithstanding  this  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged, yet  it  is  comparatively  of  but 
recent  time,  that  the  public  sympathy  has 
been  effectively  demonstrated,  by  providing 
adequate  and  appropriate  means  for  the  cure 
of  persons  afflicted  with  those  diseases;  or 
for  alleviating  the  distress  and  securing  the 
comfort  of  such  as  may  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedial  aid.  All  experience  has  proved, 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  separation 
from  friends,  and  seclusion  from  society,  are 
indispensable  to  the  recovery  of  the  insane  ; 
besides  which,  the  peace  of  their  families, 
and  the  well  being  of  society,  demand  their 
restraint;  hence,  places  for  their  reception 
have  been  common  in  all  Christian  countries: 
but  until  the  present  century,  these  institu- 
tions appear  to  have  been  conducted,  mainly, 
with  a  view  to  the  security  of  their  wretched 
inmates;  provision  for  their  medical  and  mo- 
ral treatment,  being  altogether  unheeded,  or 
made  of  very  secondary  consideration.  Left 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ignorant,  the  selfish,  and 
the  unfeeling,  whose  principal  aim  was  to 
escape  trouble  and  secure  their  own  emolu- 
ment, the  mad-houses  (as  the  English  termed 
them)  embraced  more  heart-sickening  de- 
gradation, and  more  unheeded  suffering,  than 
could  be  found  in  any  other  receptacles  of 
human  misery.  The  real  state  of  the  houses 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  Great  Britain,  was  first  disclosed  to  the 
public  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  published  in  1816.  Cre- 
dulity itself  is  staggered  at  the  recital  of  the 
before  unheard  of  cruelty  practised,  and 
misery  endured,  within  the  walls  of  most  of 


those  institutions;  many  of  which  the  public 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  pride, 
as  ninnuments  of  their  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence. There  were,  however,  a  few  honour- 
able  exceptions,  and  conspicuous  among  these 
was  the  Retreat  near  York,  which  was  pro- 
jected by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  early  as 
1792,  the  same  year  in  which  Pinel  com- 
menced his  celebrated  reform  in  the  Bicetre 
at  Paris.  The  plan  of  that  institution  origin- 
ated with  a  few  individuals  in  the  Society, 
who,  having  accidentally  become  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  were 
habitually  treated,  resolved  to  rescue  such  of 
their  fellow  professors  as  suffered  under  that 
pre-eminent  affliction,  from  the  misery  which 
surrounded  them,  and  to  place  thei 
situation  where  they  would  be  subjected  to  a 
totally  different  course  of  management  from 
that  pursued  in  any  of  the  existing  establish- 
ments. Accordingly  grounds  were  purchased, 
buildings  erected,  and  in  1796  a  considerable 
number  of  patients  received,  and  a  course  of 
treatment  carried  out,  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  practised  towards  the  insane,  and 
which  gave  a  rational  ground  to  hope  that 
their  cure  would  be  effected,  or,  at  all  events, 
their  comfort  and  welfare  secured.  The  Re- 
treat was  soon  resorted  to  by  others  than 
Friends,  and  in  a  short  time  the  success  ob- 
tained there  demonstrated,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, the  superior  efficacy,  both  in  respect  of 
cure  and  security,  of  a  mild  and  humane  sys- 
tem of  treatment  in  ail  cases  of  mental  disor- 
der. To  the  philanthropic  members  of  that 
religious  Society,  who  founded  and  conducted 
the  Retreat,  belongs  (together  with  Pinel, 
who  made  some  reformation  in  the  horrible 
abuses  of  one  of  the  Paris  hospitals,)  the 
credit,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  changing  the 
rse  of  treatment  long  pursued  toward 
those  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  and 
restoring  to  them  that  sympathetic  kindness 
and  control  which  their  affliction  peculiarly 
demands.  The  example  thus  set  was  slow  in 
xtending  its  influence,  as  is  evident  from  the 
state  of  the  institutions  throughout  Great 
Britain,  when  the  investigation  before  alluded 
to  took  place.  That  it  had,  however,  a  de- 
cided effect  in  awakening  the  public  mind  to 
the  importance  of  a  reformation  in  the  insane 
hospitals,  is  shown  by  several  parts  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Dr.  Weir,  inspector  of 
naval  hospitals,  states  in  his  testimony,  that 
"  the  object  of  almost  every  insane  institu- 
on,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  descrip- 
tion, had  been  the  security  of  those  pitiable 
objects;  comfort,  medical  and  moral  treat- 
ment being  in  great  measure  overlooked 


convinced  the  world,  how  much  may  be  done 
towards  the  amelioration  of  their  condition." 

From  the  time  the  subject  was  thus  brought 
before  the  public,  the  arrangement  and  eco- 
nomy of  asylums  for  the  insane  have  become 
the  subjects  of  attentive  study  and  experi- 
ment, until,  under  the  influence  of  an  enlight- 
ened philanthropy,  they  have  been  radically 
changed,  so  that  within  the  walls  of  every 
such  institution  properly  conducted,  are  con- 
gregated, not  only  the  various  resources  of 
medical  science  and  art,  and  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  divert  the  mind  from  its  erroneous 
associations,  and  give  new  vigour  to  its 
powers;  but  also  all  that  needful  care,  decided 
control,  and  well-directed  kindness,  which, 
owing  to  perverted  feelings,  the  sufferer  re- 
jects, or  cannot  appreciate  while  within  his 
own  domestic  circle,  but  which  are  generally 
accepted  with  thankfulness  from  the  hands  of 
a  stranger,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  lessen 
his  distress  and  restore  his  health. 

In  1812,  motives,  similar  to  those  which 
actuated  the  founders  of  the  Retreat  in  Eng- 
land, induced  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  same  Society  in  Pennsylvania,  to  at- 
tempt the  establishment  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion. They  associated  themselves  together 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  Reason,"  for  the  purpose  (as 
expressed  in  their  constitution)  of  providing 
for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  that  afflict- 
ed class  of  our  (their)  fellow  members,  and 
professors  with  us  (them),  who  are  or  may  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason ;  as  well 
as  the  relief  of  their  families  and  friends." 
Subscriptions  were  opened,  and  in  the  course 
comparatively  short  time,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  funds  having  been  collected,  the 
institution  which  I  am  about  to  describe  was 
built,  and  in  1817  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  At  that  time  there  was  no  asylum 
in  this  country  which  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  an  institution  of  the  kind,  those  existing 
only  answering  to  show  how  entirely  inap- 
propriate for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
sane were  the  plans  upon  which  they  were 
constructed. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,  is  situated 
in  a  healthy  and  retired  part  of  Oxford  town- 
ship, distant  about  five  miles  north  from 
Philadelphia,  and  one  mile  westward  from 
Frankford.  The  whole  building,  which  faces 
the  north,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  being  made  up  as 
follows : 

The  centre  building  is  sixty  feet  square 
and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement; 


happily,  however,  for  that  class  of  society,  having  two  wings  standing  back  about  cight- 
the  Quakers'  Retreat  at  York,  has  at  last  jecn  feet  from  its  front,  each  one  hundred  foct 
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loii£r  by  twontv-roiir  feet  in  depth,  and  two 
stories'  liii;!:  ;  terminating  in  end  buildings, 
uliicii  project  lonr  feet  in  advance  of  each 
wini",  and  are  liiirty-onc  feet  four  inches  in 
front,  by  twenty-eight  feet  four  inches  in 
depth,  and  three  stories  high,  exclusive  of 
the  basement.  From  each  of  these  end  build- 
in<TS,  a  wing,  running  south,  at  right  angles 
with  the  front,  extends  twenty-six  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  by  twenty-two  feet  six  inches 
in  depth,  and  corresponding  in  height  with 
the  front  wings. 

The  first  story  of  the  centre  building  con- 
tains four  large  rooms,  divided  from  each 
oth^r  by  halls  running  at  right  angles,  one  of 
which  leads  directly  through  the  building 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  the  staircase  in 
it,  while  the  other  opens  into  each  wing.  The 
two  front  rooms  are  appropriated,  the  one  as 
a  parlour  for  the  superintendent,  the  other  as 
an  office  and  receiving  room  ;  the  two  in  the 
rear,  which  respectively  communicate  with 
the  wing  of  the  side  on  which  it  is  situated, 
are  used  as  day-rooms  for  the  patients.  The 
second  story  of  this  building  also  contains 
two  large  rooms,  situated  with  respect  to  the 
wings  like  the  two  below,  and  like  them  ap- 
propriated as  day-rooms  for  the  patients,  be- 
sides which,  there  are  four  smaller  rooms 
used  by  the  family  of  the  superintendent. 
There  are  four  large,  and  three  smaller  rooms 
in  the  third  story.  One  of  the  larger  is  occu- 
pied by  the  resident  physician,  and  one  as  a 
sitting  room  for  the  convalescent  female  pa- 
tients ;  the  apothecary  shop  is  also  on  this 
story.  The  wings  each  contain  twenty  good- 
sized  rooms  for  patients,  with  a  lobby  or  pas- 
sage ten  ftet  wide,  running  the  whole  length 
in  front  of  them,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
the  staircase.  The  end  buildings,  or  lodges, 
as  they  are  called,  though  united  to  the  wings 
by  the  front  wall,  yet  have  their  other  walls 
entirely  distinct;  and  in  the  lower  story,  are 
separated  from  the  wings  by  a  passage  five 
feet  wide,  leading  to  the  airing  yards.  Im- 
mediately over  this  passage,  is  the  staircase 
leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  story  of 
the  lodge.  The  rooms,  both  in  the  body  of 
the  lodges  and  their  v/ings,  are  on  the  side 
furthest  from  the  main  building,  with  an  entry 
six  feet  wide  running  in  the  rear  of  them;  these 
entries  are  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end, 
the  wall  on  the  side  next  the  wings  being 
unbroken  and  of  extraordinary  thickness. 
This  separation  of  the"  two  lodges  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  sound,  and  is 
found  effectually  to  prevent  the  convalescent 
and  quiet  patients,  who  are  kept  in  the  wings, 
from  being  injured  or  annoyed  by  the  noise 
of  the  violent  and  unruly  ones,  who  are  con- 
fined to  the  lodges.  The  first  story  of  the 
lodges  contains  the  bath  rooms,  a  day-room 
and  two  rooms  for  patients ;  the  other  rooms 
in  the  different  stories,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients  and  their  care-takers,  are 
about  twelve  feet  square. 

In  the  centre  building  are  the  refectory, 
kitchen,  ironing-room,  and  store-room  ;  rooms 
for  cooking,  washing,  &c.,  are  adjoining  under 
the  wings,  where  also  are  the  furnaces;  fur- 
naces are  likewise  located  in  the  basement  of 


the  lodges.  The  whole  building  is  covered 
with  slate,  and  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  fire- 
proof. The  basement  story  is  paved  with 
brick  or  flags,  and  arched,  while  the  bottoms 
of  the  floors,  and  the  joists  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  are  thickly  plastered  with  mortal',  and 
then  ceiled  in  the  usual  manner.  In  all  parts 
of  the  building  accessible  to  the  patients,  the 
window  sash  is  of  cast  iron,  and  stationary. 
The  lower  one  in  each  window  is  glazed, 
and  outside  of  the  upper  is  a  wooden  sash, 
glazed,  which  is  hung,  so  as  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure.  This  arrangement,  while 
it  ensures  security  from  escape,  prevents 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  confinement. 
The  rooms  in  the  centre  building,  and  the 
patients'  day-rooms,  except  those  in  the 
lodges,  are  warmed  by  means  of  stoves  and 
grates.  The  wings  and  lodges  have  heated 
air,  conducted  from  the  furnaces  before  men- 
tioned, as  located  in  the  basement  story,  into 
the  lobbies  and  each  room.  The  openings 
for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the 
rooms,  are  near  the  ceiling,  and  covered  with 
wire-gauze,  and  the  air  can  be  stopped  off"  at 
any  time  by  means  of  dampers,  situated  so  as 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  attendants.  Some 
of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  shutters  for 
the  exclusion  of  light  when  required,  as  also 
with  wire  protection  to  the  glass. 

Immediately  under  the  roof  in  each  wing 
is  a  large  reservoir  for  water,  supplied  by 
means  of  a  forcing-pump,  from  a  never-failing 
stream,  which  issues  forth  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  From  these  reservoirs  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  bath  rooms,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  great  extension  of  front  in  a  building 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  but  sixty- 
five  patients,  was  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  give  to  each  a  separate,  well-proportioned 
room,  having  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air. 
Where  the  rooms  are  arranged  on  both  sides 
of  an  entry  of  the  usual  width,  these  two 
essential  requisites  to  health  and  cheerfulness 
cannot  be  commanded  ;  added  to  which,  the 
patients  occupying  opposite  rooms  are  very 
liable  to  be  mutually  annoying,  and  in  every 
respect  (unless  it  be  that  of  saving  money), 
that  mode  of  building  for  the  insane  is  highly 
objectionable.  On  this  account  the  plan 
adopted  at  the  Friends'  Asylum  is  worthy  of 
imitation. 

On  one  side  of  the  wings  are  situated  the 
chambers,  ten  feet  square,  each  having  a 
window,  four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  by  two 
feet  ten  inches  in  width.  These  rooms  open 
on  to  the  lobby,  ten  feet  wide  (as  before  men- 
tioned), and  directly  opposite  the  door  of  each 
room  is  a  window  corresponding  in  size  with 
that  in  the  room.  Over  each  door  is  fixed  a 
cast  iron  sash,  thirty-two  by  twenty  inches 
in  size,  fitted  with  a  movable  glazed  sash,  to 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, a  full  supply  of  light  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  are  secured,  and  the  lobbies 
being  comfortably  warmed  in  cold  weather, 
they  afford  pleasint  places  for  walking  and 
exercise  of  different  kinds. 

(Remainder  next  week.) 


From  the  Hawaiian  Spectator  of  October  6,  1838. 

Crater  of  Kirauea,  Hawaii. — Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  has  kindly 
been  furnished  by  Count  Strzelecki,  a  Polish 
nobleman  and  scientific  traveller,  who  has 
for  some  time  resided  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico,  and  is  now  visiting  various 
portions  of  the  Pacific  in  H.  B.  M.  ship  Fly, 

My  dear  Sir  : — Your  kind  request  to  sup- 
ply the  valuable  publication  of  the  Spectator 
with  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  volcano  of 
Kirauea,  on  Hawaii,  both  pains  and  flatters 
me  :  for  I  regret  much  that  my  limited  stay 
here,  the  daily  current  and  accumulating  ob- 
jects of  new  and  interesting  enquiries,  render 
any  circumstantial  description  of  it  really 
impossible  to  me.  A  few  facts,  and  fewer 
observations,  which  a  hasty  and  rough  sketch 
brings  forth,  is  all  I  am  able  for  the  moment 
to  supply  you  with.  I  cannot  even  attempt 
to  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  impres- 
sions which  the  awTul  sublimity  of  the  volcano 
produced  upon  my  imagination ;  that  part  of 
our  being  does  not  yield  as  easily  as  memory 
— it  does  not  reproduce  sensations ;  the  rap- 
ture, the  enthusiasm  once  gone  by,  is  lost 
forever. 

What  I  remember,  and  long  shall  recollect, 
as  showing  the  mighty  influence  of  mighty 
objects  upon  me,  are  the  difficulties  I  had  to 
struggle  with,  before  my  eye  could  be  torn 
away  from  the  idle,  vacant,  but  ecstatic  gazing 
with  which  I  regarded  the  great  whole,  down 
to  the  analytical  part  of  the  wondrous  and 
unparalleled  scene  before  me ;  I  say  unparal- 
leled, because,  having  visited  most  of  the 
European  and  American  volcanoes,  I  find  the 
greatest  of  them  inferior  to  Kirauea  crater  in 
intensity,  grandeur,  and  extent  or  area. 

The  abrupt  and  precipitous  cliff"  which 
forms  the  NNE.  wall  of  the  crater — found 
after  my  repeated  observations,  to  be  elevated 
4,104  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — over- 
hangs an  area  of  3,150,000  square  yards  of 
half  cooled  scoria;  sunk  to  the  depth  of  300 
yards,  and  containing  more  than  328,000 
square  yards  of  convulsed  torrents  of  earths 
in  igneous  fusion  and  gaseous  fluids,  constant- 
ly eff'ervescing,  boiling,  spouting,  rolling  in 
all  directions,  like  waves  of  a  disturbed  sea, 
violently  beating  the  edge  of  the  caldrons  like 
an  infuriated  surf,  and  like  surf  spreading  all 
around  its  spray  in  the  form  of  capillary 
glass,  which  fills  the  air,  and  adheres  in  a 
flaky  and  pendulous  form  to  the  distorted  and 
broken  masses  of  the  lava  all  around ;  five 
caldrons,  each  about  5,7u0  square  yards, 
almost  at  the  level  of  the  great  area,  and 
containing  only  the  twelfth  part  of  the  red 
liquid  ;  the  sixth  caldron  is  encircled  by  a 
wall  of  accumulated  scoria,  of  fifty  yards  high, 
forming  the  S.  S.  W.  point — the  ale  mau 
mau  of  the  natives,  to  which  the  bones  of  the 
former  high  chiefs  were  consigned — the  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess  Pele  offered — the  abyss 
of  abysses,  the  caldron  of  caldrons — exhibit- 
ing the  most  frightful  area  of  about  300,000 
square  yards,  bubbling  red  hot  lava — chang- 
ing incessantly  its  level — sometimes  rolling 
the  long  curled  waves  with  broken  masses  of 
cooled  crust  to  one  side  of  the  horrible  labo- 
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ratory — sometimes,  as  if  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  turning  them  back  with  spouting 
furv.  and  a  subterraneous,  terrific  noise,  of  a 
sound  more  infernal  than  earthly  ;  around  are 
blocks  of  lava,  scoria,  slags  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  combination ;  here  elevated,  by  the 
endless  number  of  superimposed  layers,  in 
perpendicular  wall?  of  1000  feet  high— there 
torn  asunder,  dispersed,  cracked  or  remoulded 
— every  where  terror,  convulsion — mighty 
engine  of  nature — and  nothingness  of  man  ! 

"No  where  does  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  volcanic  fires,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Daw,  receive  a  more  palpable  illustration 
than  here ;  the  access  of  the  water  to  these 
ignited  masses  of  minerals,  of  alkaline  and 
earthv  bases,  by  which  that  great  philosopher 
explained  the  convulsions  of  volcanic  fires,  is 
displayed  here  in  most  portentous,  most  awful 
etTects.  It  is  only  to  those  millions  of  vents 
all  around  the  crater,  through  which  the 
superabundance  of  steam  escapes — to  the 
millions  of  fissures  through  which  the  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  acids  liberate  them- 
selves from  beneath,  that  the  preservation  of 
Hawaii  from  utter  destruction,  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam  and  gases,  can  be 
ascribed. 

The  nature  of  the  volcano,  with  its  uncom- 
monly intense  heat,  and  so  many  wide  and 
easy  openings,  is,  to  eject  nothing  without 
alteration,  and  to  sublime  every  variety  of 
substance  which  the  concomitants  of  the  vol- 
canic fires  embrace.  Thus,  here  is  the  rare 
volcanic  glass  in  capillary  forms,  and  many 
perfect  vitrifications  ;  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
in  efflorescence,  often  conchoidal,  often  in 
elongated  flexahedrals — and  in  one  single 
instance,  even  in  that  rare  form  of  a  cubic 
crystal ;  thus,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  both 
as  realgar  and  orpiment;  the  sulphur  itself 
in  most  beautiful  incrustations,  crystalized 
in  cubic  or  truncated  octahedrons;  the  petro 
aluminaris  of  Ssolfa,  (Italy,)  or  alkaline  sul- 
phate of  alamine,  imbedded  sometimes  in 
crevices  of  lava,  sometimes  in  argillaceous 
earth;  thus,  the  singular  and  rare  cavernous 
lava,  known  hitherto  to  exist  only  in  Iceland 
— its  large  tumefactions  in  blisters  and  bub- 
bles, from  a  crust  of  the  finest  gloss  to  an 
arch  of  four  feet  thick,  forming  caverns 
through  which  the  superabundance  of  lava  in 
the  crater  discharges  itself  as  through  sub- 
terranean tunnels,  in  all  directions  of  the 
island. 

A  prolific  imagination  can  find  here  a  vast 
field  for  fanciful  speculation  on  the  origin, 
duration,  and  probable  or  possible  results  of 
the  continued  operations  of  this  frightful  and 
gigantic  volcano.  Science  will  never  tire  in 
the  study  of  nature;  but,  alas!  beyond  what 
she  sees,  and  what  strict  inductive  forms 
allow  her  to  conclude,  she  must  stop — admire 
— bow,  and  repeat 

Sapientia  hujus  mundi  stultitia  est. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  considera- 
tion, believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant. 

Paul  Edmond  de  Stezeiecki. 


The  Yellow  Serpent  of  Martinique. 

The  yellow  serpent  of  Martinique  has  for 
a  long  period  been  the  object  of  so  much 
dread,  that  it  perhaps  has  retarded  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island  for  a  century.  In  spite 
of  the  assiduity  with  which  it  is  pursued,  and 
the  numbers  that  are  killed,  it  still  occasions 
annually  the  death  of  a  considerable  number 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  negroes. 
Its  length  is  sometimes  greater  than  seven 
feet.  It  is  called  the  yellow  serpent,  because 
frequently  found  of  that  colour,  but  there  are 
some  which  are  blackish,  and  others  spotted 
with  black.  Its  venomous  denticles  are  about 
fifteen  lines  long.  Along  the  belly  it  has 
from  220  to  240  scales,  but  uniformly  62  on 
the  under  side  of  the  tail.  In  another  respect 
it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  other 
species  of  its  kind.  Its  celerity -of  motion, 
except  in  the  time  of  digestion,  is  alarming. 
Its  fierce  instinct  teaches  it  to  dart  out  upon 
passengers,  and  commonly  it  has  already  as- 
sumed a  hostile  position  ere  it  is  perceived  ; 
rolled  up  spirally,  its  head  being  the  top  of 
the  sort  of  cone  which  it  forms,  it  takes  but 
a  moment  to  reach  its  victim.  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonnes  asserts  that  it  is  able  to  erect  itself 
upon  its  tail,  and  then  exceeds  a  man  in 
length.  Its  ear  is  very  acute,  and  it  is  roused 
by  a  slight  noise.  Its  eyes,  projecting  and 
lively,  by  means  of  enlarging  the  pupil,  can 
be  made  to  look  or  not  like  those  of  a  cat.  It 
keeps  in  dark  places,  and  chooses  sunset  or 
lowering  cloudy  days  as  the  seasons  for  taking 
its  prey,  it  lives  to  a  great  age.  When  the 
head  of  one  is  struck  off,  the  body  continues 
to  be  spontaneously  agitated  for  eight  hours, 
and  longer  if  any  external  force  is  applied.  It 
has  been  believed  that  a  person  may  become 
aware  of  its  being  near  by  the  tainted  smell 
which  it  exhales,  but  nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  trusting  to  this  indication — as 
they  do  not  all  emit  this  odour,  and  those 
which  do,  not  at  all  times.  The  productive- 
ness of  this  dangerous  animal  is  extraordi- 
nary; from  thirty  to  sixty  young  ones  at  a 
litter.  At  birth,  they  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  already  possess 
all  their  faculties.  Frequently  sixty  or  seventy 
of  them  are  discovered  in  gathering  the  crop 
of  one  field  of  sugar  canes,  and  these  the  off- 
spring of  one  or  tsvo  mothers.  The  immense 
breadths  of  cane  afford  them  their  principal 
retreats,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  advance  of 
cultivation  is  favourable  to  these  noxious  crea- 
tures, and  increase,  instead  of  diminishing 
their  numbers.  Their  means  of  sustenance, 
no  less  than  their  places  of  shelter  have  been 
multiplied,  as  the  prodigious  quantity  of  rats 
which  come  along  with  the  Europeans  now 
fill  the  whole  island.  They  prey  upon  birds, 
other  reptiles,  and  all  small  four  footed  ani- 
mals. 

What  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  in  the  history  of  this  serpent  is  that  all 
the  Antilles  are  free  from  it  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three — Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Boconia,  the  others  have  no  venomous  ser- 
pent whatsoever.  The  Carribbees  pretend 
that  they  were  introduced  from  the  continent, 
along  with  a  hostile  settlement ;  but  it  is  also 


possible  that  they  may  have  been  brought  by 
the  currents,  if  it  were  only  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees  which  are  so  often  hurried  on  with 
them. 

It  is  very  dangerous  at  Martinique  to  pass 
the  trunks  of  hollow  trees,  in  the  woods,  as 
this  animal  frequently  reposes  there  ;  or  to 
push  the  hand  into  bird's  nests,  where  they 
often  remain  squatted  after  having  devoured 
the  eggs  of  the  young.  They  retreat  also 
during  the  day  into  the  holes  of  rats  or  crabs. 
The  inefficacy  of  the  efforts  of  man  to  destroy 
this  plague,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
some  English  terriers  of  a  particular  kind, 
which  have  already  been  very  serviceable. — 
Late  paper. 

BJAGNIFICENT  WATER,  LILY. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  in 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  written  by 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Schomburgh,  giving  an  account 
of  a  botanical  excursion  in  British  Guiana, 
South  America. 

"  Now  for  the  discoveries  made  during  my 
late  expedition.  At  the  head  stands  a  new 
nymphcea,  the  most  wonderful  production  I 
have  seen  since  my  botanical  researches 
commenced.  I  observed  it  first  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  river  Berbice  ;  it  is  generally 
found  where  the  river  is  currentless,  the 
membranaceous  leaves  being  a  lively  green 
on  the  surface  and  bright  crimson  beneath, 
and  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter;  the  rim  is  turned  up,  and  from  two 
to  six  inches  high:  the  salver-like  form  of 
the  foliage  is  most  regular,  and  the  flower 
vies  in  beauty  and  singularity  with  the  leaf. 
It  is  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
of  a  lovely  pink  in  the  middle,  and  pure  white 
externally.  Extensive  stretches  of  the  river 
are  covered  with  this  splendid  water  lily, 
affording  so  singular  an  appearance,  that  when 
I  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  I  could  have  wished 
my  corials  had  wings,  to  enable  me  to  ascer- 
tain what  this  beautiful  inmate  of  the  waters 
could  be.  The  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  delight  with  which  I  first  surveyed  this 
vegetable  wonder  are  not  to  be  described.  I 
had  a  faithful  drawing  taken,  and  attempted 
likewise  to  preserve  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  former  failed  utterly  ;  but  the  blossoms, 
which  are  in  strong  brine,  are  tolerably  pre- 
served." 

The  Eccabeolion,  or  Artificial  Hatching 
Machine. 

Under  this  name  a  novel  and  curious  exhi- 
bition has  been  opened  at  No.  121  Pall-niall, 
which  is  a  machine  for  artificial  incubation. 
Similar  attempts  have  been  made  on  a  small 
scale  in  this  country  by  3Ir.  Mowbray  and 
others ;  but  these  were  merely  scientific 
experiments,  .and  their  success  depended  upon 
the  degree  of  attention,  which  would  be  in- 
compatible with  large  numbers.  The  present 
machine  is  an  oblong  square  wooden  box, 
about  nine  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth, 
divided  into  eight  compartments  open  fo  the 
sight,  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited,  being- 
spread  promiscuously  upon  the  fioor.  The 
heat  is  supplied  by  pipes,  which  can  easily  bo 
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regulated  to  tlie  required  temperature  of  98 
degiccs,  wlion  uiuier  favourable  circum- 
stances, tiie  principal  of  which  is  the  quality 
of  the  c»i>-,  iho  process  of  incubation  goes  on 
successfully — the  chickens  issuing  from  the 
egy  at  the  usual  period  of  twenty-one  days. 
After  ten  or  twelve  hours  they  begin  to  feed, 
and  are  then  removed  into  an  apartment  of  a 
genial  temperature,  to  which  artificial  farm- 
yard they  give  a  very  animated  appearance. 
The  only  part  of  the  process  of  incubation 
that  is  visible  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  chick 
issuing  from  the  cell  after  its  mature  deve- 
lopment ;  but  scientific  visiters  may  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  breaking  an  egg  at  every 
successive  stage.  By  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
light  likewise,  the  same  interesting  progress 
may  be  seen  in  the  egg  through  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  shell.  The  exhibition  itself  is 
of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  likely  to 
prove  popular,  as  no  where  can  the  progres- 
sive development  of  animal  life  in  its  progress 
to  maturity  be  so  well  shown  or  understood 
as  in  the  facility  afforded  by  this  machine. 
The  inventor  is  of  opinion  that  this  plan 
might  be  successfully  introduced  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  were  an  extensive  esta- 
blishment formed  in  a  favourable  locality,  as 
the  apparatus  is  susceptible  of  an  intermina- 
ble produce ;  and  that  in  this  instance  the 
supply  both  of  eggs  and  poultry  would  become 
so  plentiful  as  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  luxury 
of  life. — London  paper. 

The  Poor  may  he  Charitable. 
It  is  an  easier  matter  for  a  poor  man  to  be 
charitable  than  for  a  rich  man.  "What!" 
you  exclaim,  "  how  can  a  poor  man  be  more 
charitable  than  a  rich  man?  when  the  rich 
man  may  give  away  his  hundreds,  or,  if  he 
is  very  rich,  his  thousands,  and  not  miss 
them ;  while  a  poor  man  cannot  even  give  a 
penny  or  a  crust  of  bread,  without  feeling  the 
loss :  he  cannot  even  go  to  help  or  nurse  a 
friend,  without  forfeiting  a  part  of  his  wages." 
True;  and  for  this  very  reason — because  a 
poor  man  cannot  do  any  service  to  his  neigh- 
bour without  some  loss,  some  self-denial,  is 
it  easier  for  him  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his 
Christian  love.  He  who  for  Christ's  sake 
shares  his  one  loaf  with  the  hungry,  casts 
more  into  the  treasury  than  they  who  out  of 
their  abundance  scatter  hundreds  or  thousands 
they  will  never  miss.  I  know,  when  one 
hears  any  body  called  charitable,  one  takes  it 
for  granted  that  he  must  have  plenty  of 
money  :  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  hear 
poor  persons  so  called.  Yet  I  trust  it  is  not 
rare  for  them  to  be  so.  Piteous  indeed  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  poor,  if  their  poverty 
shut  them  out  from  the  noblest  privilege 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  the 
privilege  of  helping  each  other,  the  privilege 
of  showing  Christian  charity  in  the  various 
exercises  of  brotherly  love.  But  it  does  not. 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  fancied  that,  because 
you  are  poor,  you  have  nothing  to  give,  and 
that  the  duties  of  Christian  charity  do  not 
concern  such  as  you,  drive  such  a  notion  out 
of  your  minds.  The  poorest  of  you  may  do 
as  much — what  in  God's  eyes  will  be  account- 
ed as  much — as  the  richest  can  do.    You  of 


your  poverly  may  give  your  all ;  and  tliey  at 
(he  utmost  can  do  no  more.  This,  however, 
I  hey  may  do  too.  They  may  make  sacrifices 
in  various  ways,  though  not  so  easily  as  you 
can.  'I'hey  may  show  tlieir  love  by  giving 
their  time,  by  giving  their  labour,  by  giving 
their  thoughts,  by  giving  up  their  tastes,  by 
giving  up  their  prejudices.  They  too  may  go 
forth  like  St.  Paul :  though  the  weakness  of 
men  now-a-days  will  hardly  come  near  the 
graces  of  that  holy  apostle,  they  too  may  go 
forth  in  the  service  of  Christ  to  minister  to 
their  brethren,  "  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  and  cold."  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  outward  hindrance  to  keep  them  from 
doing  so.  If  the  love  of  Christ  burns  in  their 
hearts,  as  it  did  in  his,  they  may  do  so.  Nay, 
unless  they  do  this  in  one  way  or  other,  unless 
they  deny  themselves  for  the  love  of  Christ 
and  of  their  brethren,  the  love  of  Christ  and 
of  their  brethren  has  no  place  in  their  hearts. 
— Hare. 


Upon  occasion  of  a  Red-breast  coming  into 
my  chamber. — Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully 
dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet  knowest  not 
where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shall  make 
thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud  thy- 
self in  a  bush  for  lodging !  What  a  shame  is 
it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  Lberal  provi- 
sions of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm 
under  my  roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under 
a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had  I 
so  little  certainty  of  my  harbour  and  purvey- 
ance, how  heartless  should  I  be,  how  careful; 
how  little  list  (inclination)  should  I  have  to 
make  music  to  thee  or  myself!  Surely  thou 
camest  not  hither  without  a  Providence. 
God  sent  thee,  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to 
shame  me;  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my 
sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent 
means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident.  Rea- 
son and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me, 
as  in  thee,  mere  instinct  of  nature  ;  want  of 
foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better 
things  maketh  me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by 
those  powers  Thou  hast  given  me  above  these 
brute  things;  let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder 
me  from  an  holy  security,  and  comfortable 
reliance  on  thee. — Bishop  Hall. 

The  First  Crop. — There  was  an  abbot  of 
this  land,  who  desired  a  piece  of  ground  that 
lay  conveniently  for  him.  The  owner  at  first 
refused  to  sell  it ;  but  after  much  persuasion 
he  consented.  The  abbot  hired  it  for  his 
rent,  and  covenanted  to  farm  it  for  only  one 
crop.  He  had  his  bargain,  and  sowed  it  with 
acorns — a  crop  that  lasted  three  hundred 
years.  Thus  it  is  with  Satan :  he  begs  but 
for  the  first  crop ;  let  him-  but  sow  thy  youth 
with  acorns,  and  they  will  grow  up  with  thy 
years  to  sturdy  oaks,  so  big-bulked,  and  deep- 
rooted,  that  they  shall  last  all  thy  life.  Sin 
hath  a  shrewd  title  when  it  can  plead  pre- 
scription;  and  Satan  thinks  his  evidence  as 
good  as  eleven  points  at  law,  when  he  hath 
once  got  possession.  Let  him  be  sure  of  thy 
youth,  and  he  will  be  confident  of  thy  age. 
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He  well  knows  that  the  blossoms 
the  fruit  in  autumn  ;  and  that  in  thy  yoi 
thou  art  not  cloth,  but  wool  ;  so  that  the 
deepest  purple  sins  are  (hose  that  are  dyed  in 
the  wool.  Let  thy  soul,  therefore,  like  Gi- 
deon's fleece,  drink  up  betimes  the  dew  of 
grace;  for  younger  years  well  led,  are  as  the 
sweetness  of  a  rose,  whose  perfume  still  lin- 
gers, though  the  leaves  be  dry.  Take,  there- 
fore, the  first  opportunities  of  God's  gracious 
motions  and  monitions:  or,  if  thou  have  omit- 
ted the  first,  embrace  the  second  :  or,  if  many- 
have  passed  by  unanswered  by  thee,  embrace 
the  present  invitation,  and  even  now,  "  while 
it  is  called  to-day,"  turn,  with  faith  and  re- 
pentance, unto  the  Lord  thy  God. — Adams 
on  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

An  enemy  before  he  besiegeth  a  city,  sur- 
roundeth  it  at  a  distance,  to  see  where  the 
wall  is  weakest,  best  to  bo  battered ;  lowest, 
easiest  to  be  scaled  ;  ditch  narrowest,  to  be 
bridged;  shallowest,  to  be  waded  over;  what 
place  is  not  regularly  fortified,  where  he  may 
approach  with  least  danger,  and  assault  with 
most  advantage.  So  Satan  walketh  about, 
surveying  all  the  powers  of  our  souls,  where 
he  may  most  successfully  lay  his  temptations; 
as  whether  our  understandings  are  easier 
corrupted  with  error,  or  our  fancies  with 
levity,  or  our  wills  with  frowardness,  or  our 
affections  with  excess. — Fuller's  Meditations. 

From  Ihe  S.  S.  Journal. 
REFl,ECTIONS, 
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Whei 

In  sad  and  fjloomy  form  ; 
When  grief's  deep  shades  sur 

Dark  as  a  coming  storm  ; 
When  fears  and  woes  assail  u 
And  danger 


Oh!  Ihei 
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We  flee,  we  flee  to  God! 
There,  humbled  down  before  him. 

We  lift  the  streaming  eye, 
And  lowly  kneel,  imploring 

The  cloud  might  pass  us  by  : 
In  deep  confession  bending, 
And,  feeling  weaisness  all, 
Plead,  that  the  blow  impending, 

May  not  be  bid  to  fall. 
And  lo  !  the  storm  is  over, 

A  rainbow  fair  is  seen, 
Bright  peace  returns,  to  hover 

Where  late  dark  clouds  had  been. 
Again  our  sky  is  brightened, 
And  dangers  chased  away  ; 
And  our  soothed  hearts  relightencd 

With  joy's  returning  ray. 
Say,  now,  does  sweet  thanksgiving 

To  Him  who  spared  his  rod, 
Rise  with  the  soul's  reviving, 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God? 
The  hand  we  owned  when  mourning. 

And  trace  our  joys,  returning. 

To  His  benignity  ? 
Oh  !  doth  the  heart  of  gladness 

As  ardent  moutit  in  prayer. 
As  when,  in  scenes  of  sadness, 

It  knelt,  a  suppliant  there  ? 
And  does  the  same  deep  feeling 

Tliat  filled  the  plaintive  cry. 
Now  glow  in  praise,  revealing 

The  grateful-moistened  eye? 
Salem,  N.  J.  A.  V 
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For  -  The  Fril  l. (!.■• 

THE  ni  T.E  OF  F  U Til  AM>  PRACTICE. 

A  wriler  in  tlie  Episcopal  UfconkM-  np- 
pcars  to  be  tilled  with  ro^n  t  anJ  aslonisliMUMK 
that  the  Society  of  Fik'ikI,^  hoU  aiui  av,.w 
the  doctrine  that  llio  Sonplnics  arc  not  the 
primary  rule  olTaiih  and  piaciicr.  Ho  must 
have  but  litile  acquaintance  wiih  llicir  writ- 
ings to  be  taken  by  snrprise  with  tins  senti- 
ment;  but  it  appears  equally  surprising  to  us 
th<it  he  should  doubt  the  tnilh  of  it. 

Was  there  no  rule  of  tailh  and  practice 
before  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  ?  and 
have  those  who  never  heard  of  them,  no  rule 
to  «alk  by  in  fearing  God  and  givino;  glory 
to  him  I  Are  there  none  who  worship  and 
serve  the  Creaior  but  those  who  have  the 
Scriptures  '  If  ihtMC  u.is  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  by  ^^llK•h  Abel.  Xoah,  Seth,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  governed,  and 
by  which  all  the  sons  of  God  before  and 
since  the  Scriptures  were  written  have  been 
governed  without  any  knowledge  of  these 
sacred  writings,  then  the  Scriptures  are  not 
the  primary  and  adequate  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  The  Scriptures  assert  that  an 
innumerable  multitude  surrounds  the  throne, 
out  of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people  under  heaven,  who  had  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  John,  one  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples, saw  this  before  his  death,  and  when 
there  could  have  been  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  books  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  very  limited  Christian 
church.  By  what  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
did  they  walk  so  as  to  obtain  salvation?  I 
anssver,  by  the  will  of  God  immediately  com- 
municated by  his  Spirit  in  the  heart.  This 
is  the  primary  and  universal  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  It  was  the  rule  before  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  was  their  rule  who  wrote  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  remains  to  be  the  principal  rule  to 
all  the  regenerated  children  of  God  the  world 
over. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
wherein  the  children  of  the  Lord  are  imme- 
diately taught  of  the  Lord,  and  know  his  law 
to  be  written  in  their  hearts.  He  that  be- 
lieveth,  out  of  him  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water;  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which 
they  should  receive  after  Christ  was  jjlorified ; 
not  that  they  had  not  the  Spirit  before,  but  it 
should  be  then  given  more  abundantly.  Of 
his  sheep,  our  Lord  said,  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.  This  is  the  Spirit 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  is  the  light,  life,  and  rule  of  every 
membe'r  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Paul  declares, 
"  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God  ;"  plainly  implying 
that  those  who  are  not  led  by  it  are  not  the 
sons  of  God.  The  Scriptures  were  written 
by  holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  it  requires  no  great  acute- 
ness  of  perception  to  see,  that  they  are  se- 
condary to  the  Spirit  which  dictated  them, 
and  not  primary.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  sets  the  obedient 
soul  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  must 
be  primary  and  superior  to  any  declaration 


concerning  it,  though  given  forth  by  an 
inspired  writer.  Though  they  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  infallible  guide,  and 
Icails  all"  who  follow  it  with  the  greatest  cer- 
lainlv  and  safety,  we  have  never  beard  that 
Fi  lends  claim  "  personal  infallibility,"  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Recorder. 

Every  member  of  the  episcopal  church 
who  takes  upon  himself  the  sacred  otHce  of  a 
minister,  declares,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
that  he  believes  he  is  called  and  moved  there- 
unto by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  does  not  pro- 
fess that  the  Scriptures  give  him  any  call  to 
the  office.  They  testify  that  no  man  taketh 
this  honour  to  himself,  unless  he  be  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron,  but  they  do  not  specify 
who  are  called  to  the  station.  Of  course 
they  can  be  no  rule  to  him  in  this  respect. 
He  must  rely  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
will  of  God  touching  his  call,  wliich  must 
therefore  be  the  primary  and  only  adequate 
rule  of  his  faith  herein.  If  he  receives  part 
of  the  same  ministry  which  was  committed  to 
the  apostles,  he  receives  it  freely,  and  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  bound  to  give  it  freely  ; 
but  they  do  not  tell  him  where  or  to  whom 
he  is  to  preach,  whether  he  is  to  convert  the 
heathen  or  to  confirm  the  saints,  and  therein 
they  are  not  an  adequate  rule.  If  he  fulfills 
the  ministry  which  he  declares  he  is  called 
to  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  must  wait  upon  him 
to  know  when  and  what  he  is  to  preach,  which 
again  proves  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  action  ;  and  so  we  may  say  re- 
specting the  office  and  duties  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Christ,  that  is  every 
Christian.  He  who  confers  his  gifts  can 
alone  give  the  rule  for  the  several  members 
to  walk  and  act  by,  in  performing  their  por- 
tions of  service  in  his  cause. 

While  the  Society  of  Friends  believe  that 
"  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal,"  they  also  make 
use  of  those  aids  which  the  Lord  has  granted 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  among  which 
is  the  inestimable  treasure,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Enquiry  is  annually  made  whether 
their  members  bring  up  those  under  their 
direction  in  frequently  reading  them,  restrain- 
ing them  from  reading  pernicious  books,  and 
from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world, 
and  whether  they  are  good  examples  in  these 
respects  themselves.  Ministers  are  also  spe- 
cially exhorted  by  their  discipline  to  be  fre- 
quent in  reading  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  reverently  to  seek 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  open  the 
mysteries  thereof.  If  they  misapply  or  draw 
unsound  inferences,  or  wrong  conclusions  from 
the  text,  they  are  to  be  admonished  by  the 
elders,  and  if  they  prove  refractory  and  refuse 
to  acknowledge  their  faults,  they  are  to  be 
further  dealt  with  in  the  wisdom  of  truth  by 
the  meetings  that  take  cognisance  of  such 
matters.  There  is  no  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians who  more  truly  and  sincerely  regard 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  carry  out  in  practice 
all  the  commands  of  our  blessed  Saviour  con- 
tained in  them,  than  the  Society  of  Friends. 

For  the  information  of  the  writer  in  the 
Recorder,  we  shall  insert  a  few  passages 
from  the  "  Apology  for  the  true  Christian 


Divinity,"  by  Robert  Barclay,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  immediate  revelation  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    On  the  first  he  says, 

"  Seeing  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  revealeth 
him,  and  seeing  the  revelation  of  the  Son  is 
in  and  by  the  Spirit,  therefore  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  is  that  alone  by  which  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  hath  been,  is,  and  can  bo 
ordy  revealed.  As  by  the  moving  of  his  own 
Spirit,  he  disposed  the  chaos  of  this  world 
into  that  wonderful  order,  in  which  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  created  man  a  living  soul 
to  rule  and  govern  it,  so  by  the  revelation  of 
the  same  Spirit  he  hath  manifested  himself 
all  along  unto  the  sons  of  men,  both  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles;  which  revelations  of 
God  by  the  Spirit,  whether  by  outward  voices 
and  appearances,  dreams,  or  inward  objective 
manifestations  in  the  heart,  were  of  old  the 
formal  object  of  their  faith,  and  remain  yet 
so  to  be;  since  the  object  of  the  saints'  fiiith 
is  the  same  in  all  ages,  though  held  forth 
under  divers  administrations.  Moreover,  these 
divine  inward  revelations,  which  we  make  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  building  up  of  true 
faith,  neither  do  nor  can  ever  contradict  the 
outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  right 
and  sound  reason.  Yet,  from  hence  it  will 
not  follow  that  these  divine  revelations  are  to 
be  subjected  to  the  test,  either  of  the  outward 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  natural 
reason  of  man,  as  to  a  more  noble,  or  certain 
rule  and  touchstone;  for  this  divine  revela- 
tion, and  inward  illumination,  is  that  which 
is  evident  and  clear  of  itself,  forcing  by  its 
own  evidence  and  clearness,  the  well  disposed 
understanding  to  assent,  irresistably  moving 
the  same  thereunto,  even  as  the  common 
principles  of  natural  truths  do  move  and  in- 
cline the  mind  to  a  natural  assent :  as  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  two  contra- 
dictories can  neither  be  both  true,  nor  both 
false." 

"  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  pro- 
position, we  do  distinguish  between  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  God,  and  the  uncertain  ; 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  literal ;  the  sav- 
ing heart  knowledge,  and  the  soaring,  airy, 
head  knowledge.  The  last  we  confess  may 
be  divers  ways  obtained  ;  but  the  first  by  no 
other  way  than  the  inward  immediate  mani- 
festation and  revelation  of  God's  Spirit, shining 
in  and  upon  the  heart,  enlightening  and  open- 
ing the  understanding." 

Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  says, 
"  From  these  revelations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  the  saints,  have  proceeded  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  which  contain,  1.  A  faithful 
historical  account  of  the  aciin^^s  of  God"s 
people  in  divers  ages,  with  many  sinoular 
and  remarkable  providences  atlemling  them. 
2.  A  prophetical  account  of  seveial  things, 
whereof  some  are  already  past,  and  sonu^  vet 
to  come.  3.  A  full  and  anqde  acoouni  of  all 
the  chief  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
held  forth  in  divers  precious  declarations, 
exhortations  and  sentences,  which  by  the 
movings  of  God's  Spirit  were  at  several 
times,  and  upon  sundry  occasions,  spoken  and 
written  unto  some  churches  and  their  pas- 
tors.   Nevertheless,  because  they  are  onlv  a 
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(leclanilion  of  tlic  Fountain,  and  not  the 
Fountain  itsoll',  liieicrore  they  are  not  to  be 
esteenieil  the  princi[>al  ground  of  all  truth 
and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  adequate  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Yet  because  they 
give  a  true  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  first 
foundation,  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a 
secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit, 
from  which  they  have  all  their  excellency 
and  certainty.  For  as  by  the  inward  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  we  do  alone  truly  know 
them,  so  they  testify  that  the  Spirit  is  that 
guide  by  which  the  saints  are  led  into  all 
truth.  Therefore,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Spirit  is  the  first  and  principal 
leader.  Seeing  then  that  we  do  receive  and 
believe  the  Scriptures  because  they  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  for  the  same  reason  is  the 
Spirit  more  originally  and  principally  the 
rule,  according  to  the  received  maxim  of  the 
schools,  'That  for  which  a  thing  is  such,  that 
thing  itself  is  more  such.'  " 

Our  writer  in  the  Recorder  concludes  his 
observations  with  the  following  paragraph  : 
"  There  is  but  little  hope  of  keeping  up  a 
system  of  religion  which  cannot  bear  to  be 
tried  by  '  the  law  and  the  testimony'  of  the 
living  God.  Can  we,  or  should  we  say,  that 
such  a  system  ought  to  be  kept  up?  When 
men  have  thus  removed  the  word  of  God  as 
their  '  primary  rule,'  what  cotifidence  can  we 
have  in  their  doctrine  ?  Whether  they  offer 
as  a  substitute,  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  each, 
or  the  tradition  transmitted  through  the 
whole,  their  position  is  equally  unsatisfactory, 
unsound,  and  insecure." 

The  Society  entertains  no  apprehensions 
that  its  doctrines  will  ever  fall  to  the  ground, 
because  so  far  from  not  bearing  the  test  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  Friends  profess  to  hold  no 
religious  principles  which  are  not  supported 
by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  as  set  forth  in  the  sacred 
volume.  R.  Barclay,  on  the  Scriptures,  says, 
"  We  do  look  upon  them  as  the  only  fit  out- 
ward judge  of  controversies  among  Chris- 
tians, and  that  whatever  doctrine  is  contrary 
to  their  testimony,  may  therefore  justly  be 
rejected  as  false.  And  for  our  parts,  we  are 
very  willing  that  all  our  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices he  tried  by  them  ;  which  we  never  re- 
fused, nor  ever  shall,  in  all  controversies 
with  our  adversaries,  as  the  judge  and 
TEST.  We  shall  also  be  very  willing  to  ad- 
mit as  a  positive  certain  maxim,  That  what- 
soever any  do,  pretending  to  the  Spirit,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  be  accounted 
and  reckoned  a  delusion  of  the  devil.  For  as 
we  never  lay  claim  to  the  Spirit's  leadings, 
that  we  may  cover  ourselves  in  any  thing 
that  is  evil,  so  we  know,  that  as  every  evil 
contradicts  the  Scriptures,  so  it  doth  also  the 
Spirit  in  the  first  place,  from  which  the 
Scriptures  came." 

Neither  have  the  Society  of  Friends  "  re- 
moved the  word  of  God  as  their  primary 
rule,"  for  it  is  in  this  they  confide  as  their 
hope  of  glory  ;  even  in  the  Word  which  was 
mads  flesh,  and  of  whose  fulness  have  all  we 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.  By  the  in- 
corruptible Seed  and  Word  of  God,  which 
now  appears  in  the  heart,  they  witness  re- 


generation and  sanctification,  and  know  it  to 
be  "  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  against 
sin  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  his  sight,  but  all  things  are  naked 
and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do."  This  work  the  Scriptures 
of  themselves  can  never  do,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  primary,  but  subordinate  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  is  no  unsound  nor  inse- 
cure doctrine  to  recommend  all  men  to  its 
guidance  and  teaching — according  to  the  new 
covenant,  in  which  the  Almighty  promised 
that  he  would  put  his  Spirit  in  the  inward 
parts;  and  if  any  man  have  not  this  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  is  not  led  and  governed  by  it,  he  is 
none  of  his,  whether  he  has  the  Scriptures 
or  not.  S, 

If  we  would  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  let  us  reform  it. — Davies. 

For  "The  Friend." 
"THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  TEACIIETH." 
This  great  truth,  the  glory  of  these  gospel 
days,  and  the  very  source  of  that  practical, 
heart-changing,  vital  religion  which  saves  the 
soul,  forms  no  small  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  though  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  have  often  been 
ridiculed  and  vilified  by  purblind  professors 
for  the  prominent  place  they  give  it  in  their 
preaching  and  writings,  jet  they  are  support- 
ed in  so  doing  by  the  example  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  by  the  experience  of  many  sin- 
cere and  pious  Christians  of  more  modern 
times.  The  teachings  of  this  blessed  Spirit 
lead  to  the  full,  sincere,  and  hearty  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  acknowledgment  derives  all 
its  efficacy  for  the  soul's  welfare,  from  the 
seal  of  the  Spirit  impressing  them  on  the 
heart.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  say,  "  Lord  we 
are  miserable  sinners,"  unless  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit convince  us  of  our  sins,  enlighten  our 
hearts  to  see  our  lost  and  undone  condition  by 
nature,  and  our  need  of  a  deliverer.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  same  Spirit  to  wash  away  our 
sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  seal  to  us  the 
virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, to  renew  us  into  the  Divine  image,  to 
give  us  an  interest  in  Christ  Jesus  as  our  Sa- 
viour', Mediator,  and  Intercessor  with  the 
Father,  and  until  we  can  thus  experimentally 
speak  of  him,  as  onr  Redeemer,  our  Atone- 
ment, our  Saviour,  Mediator,  and  Advocate, 
our  acknowledgment  of  these  great  truths  is 
little  better  than  empty  and  unavailing  sounds. 
Friends  are  not  alone  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  in  their  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  open  even  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  our 
understandings,  in  order  to  give  us  the  saving 
knowledge  of  their  invaluable  contents.  A 
cloud  of  witnesses,  among  the  most  pious  and 
exemplary  of  other  Christian  professors,  at- 
test the  truth  of  these  doctrines.  From  the 
writings  of  one  of  these,  the  following  selec- 
tions are  recommended  to  the  serious  perusal 
of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 


ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD. 

The  spirit  of  God  brings  evidence  with  it, 
and  makes  itself  discernible  in  the  word;  this 
all  arguments,  all  books  and  study  cannot 
attain  unto.  "  It  is  given  to  believe."  "  No 
man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit 
of  man;"  but  how  holds  that  here?  For  if  a 
man  speak  out  the  things  that  are  in  his  spi- 
rit, then  others  may  know  them ;  but  the 
apostle's  aim  there  is,  to  conclude  that  the 
things  of  God,  even  such  as  were  revealed  in 
his  word,  could  not  be  known  but  by  his  own 
spirit :  so  that  though  revealed,  yet  they  re- 
main still  unrevealed,  until  the  spirit  teach 
within,  as  well  as  without;  because  they  are 
intelligible  by  none  but  by  those  who  are  pri- 
vate scholars  and  hearers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  author  of  them ;  and  because  there  is  so 
few  of  these,  therefore  there  is  so  little  real 
believing,  amidst  all  the  noise  and  profession 
that  we  make  of  it.  Who  is  there,  if  you  be- 
lieve them,  that  believes  not?  and  yet,  truly, 
there  is  too  much  cause  to  continue  the  pro- 
phet's regret,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port?" I  say,  learn  then  to  suspect  your- 
selves, and  to  find  out  your  own  unbelief,  that 
you  may  desire  this  Spirit  to  teach  you 
inwardly  those  great  mysteries  which  he 
outwardly  reveals  and  teaches  by  his  word ; 
make  use  of  this  promise,  and  press  the  Lord 
with  it.  "  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God." 
Isa.  John. — Archbishop  Leighton. 

ON  PREACHING. 
Speaking  of  Christ  as  the  light  who  illumi- 
nates the  world,  he  says,  all  preachers  draw 
from  this  Sovereign  Preacher,  as  the  fountain 
of  Divine  light,  as  all  the  planets  receive 
their  light  from  the  sun,  and  by  that  diffusing 
itself  amongst  them,  it  is  not  diminished  iri 
the  sun,  but  only  communicated  to  them,  re- 
maining still  full  and  entire  in  it  as  its  source. 
Thus  doth  the  spirit  flow  from  Christ,  in  a 
particular  degree,  unto  those  he  sends  forth  in 
his  name,  and  it  is  in  them  that  he  preaches 
by  the  power  and  light  of  his  eternal  Spirit. 
Hither  then  must  all  those  come  who  would 
be  rightly  supplied  and  enabled  for  that  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  duly  of  him  in  any 
measure,  but  by  his  Spirit :  there  must  be 
particular  access,  and  a  receiving  of  instruc- 
tion from  him,  and  a  transfusing  of  his  spirit 
into  ours.  Oh,  were  it  thus  with  us,  how 
sweet  were  it  to  speak  of  him  !  to  be  much  in 
prayer,  much  in  dependence  of  him,  tind 
drawing  from  him,  would  do  much  more  in 
this,  than  reading  and  studying,  seeking  after 
arts  and  tongues,  and  common  knowledge. 
These,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  despised  nor  ne- 
glected. Bernard  says,  "  reading  is  good,  and 
learning  good,  but  above  all,  anointing  is 
necessary ;  that  anointing  that  teaches  all 
things."  And  you  who  are  for  your  own 
interest,  be  earnest  with  this  Lord,  this  foun- 
tain of  spirit,  to  let  forth  more  of  it  upon  his 
messengers  in  these  times  ;  you  would  receive 
back  the  fruit  of  it,  were  ye  busy  this  way, 
you  would  find  more  life  and  refreshing  sweet- 
ness in  the  word  of  life,  how  weak  and  worth- 
less soever  they  were  who  brought  it;  it 
would  descend  as  sweet  showers  upon  the 
valleys,  and  make  them  fruitful. — Ibid. 
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ON  PRAYER. 

When  thovi  addressest  thyself  to  prayer, 
desire  and  depend  upon  the  assistance  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  without 
which,  thou  art  not  able  truly  to  pray.  It  is 
a  supernatural  work,  and  therefore  the  princi- 
ple of  it  must  be  supernatural.  He  that  hath 
nothing  of  this  Spirit  of  God,  cannot  pray  at 
all ;  he  may  howl  as  a  beast  in  his  necessity, 
or  distress,  or  may  speak  words  of  prayer,  as 
some  birds  learn  the  lan>:iiage  of  men  ;  but 
pray  he  cannot.  And  thev  that  have  that 
Spirit,  ought  to  seek  the  movinijs  and  actual 
workings  of  it  in  them  m  prayer,  as  th.e  par- 
ticuhir"'- help  of  their  in!irmities,"Meaehing 
both  what  to  ask,  a  thing  whicli,  of  ourselves, 
we  know  not,  and  then  enabling  them  to  ask, 
breathing  lorth  their  desires  in  such  sighs 
and  groans,  as  are  the  breath,  not  simply  of 
their  own,  but  of  God's  Spirit. — Ibid. 


ON  BAPTISM. 

From  an  Essay  on  the  Subject.  By  Enoch  Lewis. 
The  first  ten  or  twelve  pages  are  employed 
in  showing  that  John's  use  of  water  baptism 
was  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
Jews,  and  prefigurative  only  of  that  more 
effectual  baptism  which  Christ  himself  intro- 
duced. 

The  author  then  proceeds  : — 
As  the  legal  dispensation  was  designed  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  more  glorious  one 
which  was  to  follow,  and  to  lead  them  to 
Christ,  John,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  that  dis- 
pensation.   Christ  himself  testified  that  no 
greater  prophet  bad  ever  arisen  than  John  the 
Baptist,  Luke  vii.  23 ;  and  that  he  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light.  John  v.  35.  The 
evangelist  declares  that  he  came  for  a  witness 
to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  that  all  men 
through  him  (or  it)  might  believe.    John  i. 
7.    The  great  object  of  his  ministry,  as  testi- 
fied by  himself,  was  that  Christ,  the  true 
light,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  might  be  manifested  to 
Israel,    i.  31.    Hence  we  see  that  the  bap- 
tism which  he  administered,  though  an  accom- 
paniment, was  not  the  great  object  of  his 
ministry.    It  was,  however,  divinely  author- 
ized, and  justly  held  a  conspicuous  place  in 
his  mission.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
ceremony  owed  its  importance  to  the  mission, 
lot  the  mission  to  it.    It  is  also  proper  to 
■emember,  that  the  ministry  of  John  belonged 
■alher  to  the  dispensation  of  the  law  and  the 
jrophets  than  to  that  of  Christ ;  for  the  least 
n  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  greater  than 
'ohn.    Luke  vii.  28.    It  was  an  introduction 
0,  not  a  part  of,  the  Christian  dispensation, 
t  is  observable  that  John  attributed  to  him- 
elf  a  character  incomparably  inferior  to  that 
f  his  Master ;  and  to  the  baptism  which  he 
dministered,  an  office  and  permanence  totally 
ifferent  from  that  which  was  to  follow.    "  I 
ideed  baptize  with  water  unto  repentance, 
ut  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than 
,  he  shall  baptize  you  with  tho  Holy  Ghost 
nd  with  fire.    He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
3crease."    Matt.  iii.  11.    John  iii.  30. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  baptism  with 


water,  as  administered  by  John,  was  not  a 
'  part  of  the  Ciu  istian  dispensation.  If  it  now 
j  belongs  to  that  dispen.sation,  it  must  do  so 
because  it  necessarily  promotes  the  general 
object  of  Christianity  ;  or  because  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Christian  system  by  divine 
authority. 

Now  it  certainly  will  not  be  asserted  that 
the  immersion  of  the  body  in  water,  or  any 
other  application  of  water,  has,  in  itself,  any 
efficacy  in  purging  the  sins  of  the  soul.  We 
may  call  it  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace;  yet  the  sign,  we 
must  all  admit,  does  not  necessarily  confer 
the  grace.  The  visible  sign  may  be  where 
the  spiiitual  grace  is  not  experienced.  And 
surely  none  will  deny  that  the  spiritual  grace 
may  be  dispensed  without  the  accompaniment 
of  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  We  are 
therefore  thrown  upon  the  latter  alternative. 
Was  it  introduced  into  the  Christian  system 
by  divine  authority  ? 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  this 
question,  a  few  observations  ma}-  be  premised. 

First.  The  Christian  religion  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  system  of  ceremonies,  but  of 
permanent  and  universal  righteousness,  and 
this  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  purifying  the 
heart,  by  rectifying  the  springs  and  principles 
of  action.  This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  several 
parts  of  the  prophetic  writings.  In  the  first 
annunciation  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  declared 
that  the  saed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  Gen.  iii.  15.  An  e.xpressive 
figure  indicating  the  destruction  of  evil  in  its 
source.  The  promise  to  Abraham,  that  in 
him  and  in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be 
blessed,  Ibid.  xii.  3,  and  xxii.  18,  gives  an  ele- 
vated character  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  which  it  unquestionably  alludes.  The 
declaration  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  still  more 
specific.  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of 
the  increa.se  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end ;  upon  the  throne  of  David 
and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it,  with  judgment  and  with  justice, 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever."  Isa.  ix.  6,  7. 
"  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of 
his  roots  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
spirit'  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall 
not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither 
reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears.  But 
with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor, 
and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faith- 
fulness the  girdle  of  his  reins.  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ; 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Ibid, 
xi.  1 — 5,  9.    These  aro  a  few  of  the  sublime 


predictions  of  the  evangelical  prophet,  relative 
to  the  peace,  righteousness,  and  perfection  of 
the  gospel  day. 

The  prophet  Daniel  also  foretold  the  office, 
as  well  as  the  time,  of  the  promised  Messiah. 
"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and 
to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal 
up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
most  holy."    Chap.  ix.  24. 

In  the  angelic  communication  to  Joseph, 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  foretold 
that  he  should  save  his  people/rom  their  sins. 
Matt.  i.  21.  In  the  admirable  synopsis  of 
Christian  morality,  contained  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  we  find  a  vital,  heart-felt  reli- 
gion particularly  enjoined.  A  number  of  the 
maxims  of  the  law  are  recited,  but  followed 
by  declarations  which  show  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  was  to  be  merged,  not 
destroyed,  in  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel. 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  I  am  not  come  to  de- 
stroy but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled."    Ibid.  v.  17,  18. 

As  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  law 
pointed  to  our  Lord  and  his  dispensation  as 
their  ultimate  object,  so  they  found  in  him 
and  in  his  dispensation  their  complete  fulfil- 
ment. In  his  personal  character,  being  born 
under  the  law,  and  submitting  to  all  its  re- 
quisitions, he  fulfilled  in  himself  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  And  when  on  the  cross,  he  declared 
it  was  finished  ;  he  blotted  out  the  hand  writ- 
ing of  the  legal  ordinances,  nailing  them  to 
his  cross.  From  thenceforth  the  obligation 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  with  its  divers  wash- 
ings, was  at  an  end. 

But  the  righteousness  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
fulfilled  in  the  superior  righteousness  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  And  if  we  suppose  any 
of  the  legal  ceremonies  to  be  included  in  the 
righteousness  which  Christianity  effects,  we 
must  upon  the  same  principle  admit  them  all. 

Second.  Our  Saviour  frequently  gave  his 
instructions  in  figurative  language ;  and  the 
people  to  whom  he  spoke  often  mistook  his 
meaning,  by  giving  a  literal  interpretation  to 
his  words.  When  he  admonished  his  disciples 
to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees,  they  thought  he  was  re- 
buking them  for  neglecting  to  provide  a  pro- 
per supply  of  bread.  Matt.  xvi.  6,  7.  When 
he  told  Nicodemus  that  except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  be 
was  ready  to  suppose  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion impossible  on  tiiis  condition.  John  iii.  J. 
When  he  informed  the  woman  at  Jacob's 
well,  that  whosoever  drank  of  the  water 
which  he  should  give  him,  should  never 
thirst,  but  it  should  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life,  she,  con- 
struing his  words  literally,  desired  him  to 
give  her  that  water,  that  she  might  no!  thirst, 
neither  go  thither  to  draw.  \\'hen  he  told 
the  Jews  they  nnist  eat  his  ilesh  and  drink 
his  blood,  they  thought  his  doctrines  very  ab- 
surd|||John  vi.  52;  but  the  absurdity  was 
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their  own,  in  giving  a  litcnil  constructioi 
woivls  wliicli  weie  designed  to  convey  a  spi- 
rituiil  meaning.  And  if  we  would  avoid  simi- 
lar mistakes,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
distinguish  tiie  spiritual  application  of  his 
words  from  the  figures  employed.  In  order 
that  we  may  clearly  understand,  and  rightly 
apply  to  ourselves  the  sacred  truths  left  \ipon 
record  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  i 
undoubtedly  requisite  that  we  should  partake 
of  a  portion  of  the  same  enlightening  spirit 
by  which  they  spoke.  When  we  attempt  to 
investigate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
essential  that  we  remember  that  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  is  a  spiritual  one,  de- 
signed to  be  of  universal  extent  and  perma- 
nent duration.  Consequently,  in  assigning  a 
meaning  to  any  passage  of  doubtful  or  am- 
biguous import,  we  ought  always  to  regard 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  never  adopt  a  construction  deroga- 
\tory  thereto. 

Third.  It  is  observable  that  the  immediate 
disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  Jewish  prejudices,  and  many  of 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  were  greatly 
attached  to  the  Jewish  customs.  So  far  was 
the  apostle  Peter  affected  by  the  narrow  pre- 
judices of  his  nation,  that  a  special  revelation 
was  afforded  to  prepare  him  to  communicate 
the  doctrine  of  life  and  salvation  to  a  pious 
Roman  centurion.  And  when  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Cornelius  an  account  of  the  vision, 
with  which  he  had  been  favoured,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  was  brought,  appears 
from  his  expressions,  to  have  been  new  to 
him.  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him."  Acts  x.  34,  .35.  That 
he  did  not  discover  it  much  sooner  can  scarcely 
be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  re- 
ference to  these  prejudices;  for  our  Lord 
after  his  resurrection  commanded  his  disci- 
ples to  teach  or  proselyte  all  nations.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  And  Peter  himself,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  announced  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  that  the  Divine  spirit  should  be  poured 
upon  allf  esh.  Acts  ii.  17.  Yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  then  perceived  that  this  pre- 
diction related  to  any  people  but  his  own 
nation.  And  when  Peter  was  afterwards 
censured  by  some  of  his  fellow  believers  for 
this  visit  to  the  Gentiles,  and  he  in  vindica- 
tion of  himself  expounded  the  matter  to  them  ; 
the  discovery  was  evidently  new  to  them,  that 
God  had  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repent- 
ance unto  life.  Ibid.  xi.  18.  We  find  long 
afterwards  that  there  were  at  Jerusalem  many 
thousand  Jewish  converts  who  were  still  zeal- 
ous of  the  law.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  may  readily  perceive,  that  the  practice  of 
those  Jewish  Christians,  apostles  as  well  as ' 
others,  could  scarcely  fail  of  retaining  some 
relicts  of  the  former  dispensation.  Conse- 
quently the  existence  of  a  practice  among 
Christians  of  that  day,  is  not,  of  itself,  an 
evidence  that  it  constitutes  a  necessary  part 
of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  indeed  a  strange  sight  to  see  those  that 
complain  they  can  do  nothing  without  Christ, 
labouring  bard  ;  and  those  tiiat  boast  thev  can 
do  great  things,  standing  idle: — to  see  those 
that  renounce  self-dependence  upon  their  good 
works,  abounding  in  good  works ;  and  those 
that  expect  to  be  saved  by  their  good  works, 
living  in  the  neglect  of  good  works,  and  doing 
the  works  of  the  devil.  This,  I  say,  is  a 
strange  sight :  but  so  it  generally  is  found  to 
be,  in  fact,  in  the  world.  And  the  reasons  of 
it  are,  that  they  who  feel  their  own  weakness, 
will  earnestly  seek  for  help  from  God:  and 
God  will  help  those  that  are  sensible  they 
need  it.  Whereas,  others  are  not  earnestly 
seeking  that  grace,  the  want  of  which  they 
do  not  feel;  and  God  lets  them  alone,  to  try 
what  the  vain  fools  can  do;  and  will  not 
throw  awav  his  assistance  upon  those  who  do 
not  want  nor  ask  it. — Daoies. 


insertion  a  number  of  consecutive  pages  to 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  mode  of 
treating  his  subject,  part  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  current  number,  and  the  remain- 
der next  week.  Those  who  wish  to  purchase 
can  be  supplied  by  the  publishers — Uriah 
Hunt,  No.  101,  Market  street ;  Nathan  Kite, 
Apple-tree  alley,  near  Fourth  street. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder 
were  some  strictures  which  we  had  intended 
to  notice,  on  a  communication  inserted  by  us 
relative  to  our  late  yearly  meeting.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  our  so  doing  is  super- 
seded by  an  article  which  has  been  furnished, 
and  inserted  to-day. 


FIFI'H  3iONTIi,  18,  1839. 


The  noble  and  pliilanthiopic  project  now 
before  the  public,  and  which  probably  will 
further  claim  the  attention  of  our  legislature, 
now  in  session,  we  mean  the  erection  of  a 
state  asylum  for  the  accommodation  and  cura- 
tive treatment  of  the  insane  poor,  we  are  de- 
sirous should  arrest  the  thoughts,  and  engage 
the  hearty  sympathies  of  every  considerate 
and  benevolent  individual  within  our  borders. 
In  addition  to  the  interesting  address  on  the 
subject  issued  some  time  since  in  behalf  of 
public  meeting  held  in  this  city,  and  the  more 
recent  very  important  report,  extracts  from 
which  were  given  last  week,  of  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  relative  to  the  same,  we 
have  read  with  much  satisfaction  an  account 
of  Friends'  Asylum  near  Frankford,  prepared 
by  its  attending  physician,  and  inserted  in 
last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences. 

In  the  hope  of  subserving  the  benevolent 
object  above  referred  to,  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  place  the  account  on  our  pages, 
omitting  only  the  statistical  part.  About  one 
half  is  inserted  to-day — the  remaining  moiety 
to  follov/  next  week. 

In  accordance  with  our  duties  as  conductors 
of  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Friends, 
it  is  proper  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  small  work  of  about  60  pages, 
recently  published  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  this  city,  the 
title  of  which  is  as  follows : — Essay  on  Bap- 
tism, showing  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
and  not  with  water,  is  the  true  Christian  bap- 
tism.   By  Enoch  Lewis. 

On  a  subject  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  and  by  able  hands,  but  little  that 
is  new  could  reasonably  be  looked  for.  Yet 
several  of  the  illustrations  in  the  essay  are 
striking,  and,  to  us  at  least,  original.  But  the 
chief  recommendation  perhaps  is,  that  in  a 
style  attractive  for  its  clearness  and  force,  the 
author  has  placed  the  arguments  in  a  con- 
densed and  portable  form,  well  adapted  for 
extensive  circulation.    We  have  marked  for 


Died,  at  Western,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  on  the  2Sth 
of  the  first  month,  1833,  Mary  Hill,  wife  of  Zaccheus 
Hill,  aged  about  58  years.  It  appears  by  her  own  ac- 
count that  she  was  favoured  in  her  youngs  years  with 
tender  impressions;  but  being  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  surrounded  with  young  company,  she  in- 
dulged for  a  time  in  youthful  vanities,  in  which  she 
much  delighted;  but  being  convinced  by  the  immediate 
operation  of  Divine  grace  of  the  evil  of  these  things, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  something  more  sub- 
stantial, in  this  seeking  state  of  mind  she  fell  in  with 
the  methodist  episcopal  church,  with  whom  she  waUsed 
for  a  season  ;  but  not  enjoying  that  peace  which  her 
sou!  desired,  and  by  attending  to  the  manifestations  of 
divine  light,  she  believed  it  right  to  withdraw  from  that 
and  all  other  religious  societies  for  a  time.  Living  re- 
mote from  Friends,  she  with  her  husband  became  con- 
vinced of  nearly  all  the  peculiar  testimonies  borne  by 
Ihein,  without  any  outward  knowledge  of  that  Society. 
As  they  stood  thus  alone,  they  found  it  right  to  meet 
and  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  their  own  family.  They 
sat  thus  often  together  in  solemn  worship,  being  joined 
by  a  few  of  their  neighbours,  for  most  part  of  a  year, 
before  they  were  known  by  Friends;  and  in  their  thus 
often  retiring  inward,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  they 
were  much  comforted  and  strengthened  in  their  minds, 
and  confirmed  in  the  rectitude  of  the  principles  they 
had  embraced.  She  being  faithful  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  grace,  after  a  few  years  came  forward 
with  an  acceptable  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  she  was 
careful  to  occupy,  and  not  to  exceed  the  measu 
her  gift.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her 
she  suffered  much  bodily  weakness,  and  often  s( 
pain,  which  prevented  lier  being  much  abroad,  though 
she  frequently  attended  our  quarterly  and  monlhlj 
meetings,  as  well  as  her  own  particular  meeting, 
her  own  peace  of  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Friends 
and  others;  and  thus  as  she  lived  beloved,  so  she  died 
lamented,  by  a  large  family  and  a  numerous  ci 
friends  and  acquaintaKces.  Some  of  her  last  expressions 
are  as  follows :  "  Sweet  Jesus,  take  me  to  thyself,  for  ' 
am  thine  and  bought  with  thy  precious  blood,  and  1 
have  been  made  willing  to  suffer  for  thy  name  " 
one  time  she  said,  "  I  have  one  thing  to  comf 
now,  I  have  long  since  chosen  that  Rock  that  the  gati 
of  hell  cannot  prevail  against.  I  know  I  am  a  poor 
creature;  but  my  dependence  is  in  the  mercy  and 
rits  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  speaking  of  her  children, 
said,  "  I  wish  all  my  dear  children  to  love  and  fear 
the  Lord  above  all  things ;"  again,  she  said,  "  I  have 
had  much  pain  and  affliction  for  many  years,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  too  much  afflicted ;  I  have 
learned  to  love  the  rod  and  Him  that  appointed  it; 
feel  clear  in  my  mind,  I  have  no  doubts,  I  know  the 
Lord  to  be  my  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  to  he  the 
lot  of  my  inheritance."  At  another  time,  when 
by  her  friends,  she  said,  "The  Lord  has  enabled  mc 
to  bear  all  my  afflictions  with  patience  and  resignation, 
and  has  directed  my  heart  unto  the  Icvc  of  God  and 
the  patient  waiting  for  his  dear  Son."    At  on( 

aid,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  the  Lord  bat 
I  away  the  sting  of  death."    A  little  before  r' 
breathed  her  last,  her  husband  remarked  to  her  tl 

cene  was  nearly  closed ;  she  raised  her  feebh 
hands  and  said,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  Lord  Jesus  take  mi 
to  thyself." 
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From  tlie  Democratic  Magiizine. 
SHIP   0>    A   LEE  SHORE. 

BV   AX  ETE-WIT.\ESS. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  day  in  the 
year  1S35,  when  the  frigate  Constitution, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Elliot,  having 
on  board  the  late  Edward  Livingston,  late 
minister  at  the  court  of  France,  and  his  family, 
and  manned  by  nearly  five  hundred  souls, 
drew  near  to  "  the  chops"  of  the  English 
Channel.  For  four  days  she  had  been  beat- 
ino-  down  from  Plymouth,  and  on  the  fifth,  at 
evening,  she  made  her  last  tack  from  the 
French  coast. 

The  watch  was  set  at  S,  P.  M.  The  cap- 
tain came  on  deck  soon  after,  and  having 
ascertained  the  bearing  of  Scilly,  gave  orders 
to  keep  the  ship  "  full  and  bye,"  remarking 
at  the  same  time  to  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
that  he  might  make  the  light  on  the  lee  beam, 
but  he  stated  he  thought  it  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  would  pass  it  without  seeing  it. 
He  then  "  turned  in,"  as  did  most  of  the  idlers, 
and  the  starboard  watch. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  P.  M.,  the  ship 
headed  west  by  compass,  when  the  call  of 
"  Light  O  !"  was  heard  from  the  fore-topsail- 
yard. 

"Where  away?"  asked  the  officer  of  the 
deck. 

"  Three  points  on  the  lee  bow,"  replied  the 
look-out-man  ;  which  the  unprofessional  rea- 
der will  readily  understand  to  mean  very 
nearly  straight  ahead.  At  this  moment  the 
captain  appeared  and  took  the  trumpet. 

"  Call  all  hands,"  was  his  immediate  order. 

"  All  hands!"  whistled  the  boatswain,  with 
the  long  shrill  summons  familiar  to  the  ears 
of  all  who  have  ever  been  on  board  of  a  man- 
of-war. 

"  All  hands,"  screamed  the  boatswain's 
mates;  and  ere  the  last  echo  died  away  all 
but  the  sick  were  upon  deck. 

The  ship  was  staggering  through  a  heavy 
swell  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the  gale, 
which  had  been  blowing  several  days,  had 
increased  to  a  severity  that  was  not  to  be 
made  light  of.     The  breakers,  where  Sir 


Cloudesley  Shovel  and  his  fleet  were  destroy- 
ed, in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  sang  their 
song  of  death  before,  and  the  Dead  Man's 
LeiJge  replied  in  hoarser  notes  behind  us. 
To  go  ahead  seemed  to  be  death,  and  to 
attempt  to  go  about  was  sure  destruction. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  of  the 
captain  was  the  furled  mainsail,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  carried  throughout  the  evening, 
the  hauling  up  of  which,  contrary-  to  the  last 
order  that  he  had  given  on  leaving  the  deck, 
had  caused  the  ship  to  fall  ofl'to  leeward  tsvo 
points,  and  had  thus  led  her  into  a  position 
on  a  "  lee  shore,"  upon  which  a  strong  gale 
was  blowing  her,  in  which  the  chance  of 
safety  appeared  to  the  stoutest  nerves  almost 
hopeless.  That  sole  chance  consisted  in 
standing  on,  to  carry  us  through  the  breakers 
of  Scilly,  or  by  a  close  graze  along  their  outer 
ledge.  Was  this  destined  to  be  the  end  of 
the  gallant  old  ship,  consecrated  by  so  many 
prayers  and  blessings  from  tlie  heart  of  a 
nation? 

"  Why  is  the  mainsail  up,  when  I  ordered 
it  set?"  cried  the  captain  in  a  tremendous 
voice. 

"  Finding  that  she  pitched  her  bows  under, 
I  took  it  in,  under  your  general  order,  sir, 
that  the  officer  of  the  deck  should  carry  sail 
according  to  his  discretion,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant in  command. 

"  Heave  the  log,"  was  the  prompt  command 
to  the  master's  mate.    The  log  was  thrown. 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  ?" 

"  Five  knots  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  Board  the  main  tack,  sir." 

"  She  will  not  bear  it,"  said  the  officer  of 
the  deck. 

"  Board  the  main  tack,"  thundered  the 
captain. 

"  Keep  her  full  and  bye,  quartermaster." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !"    The  tack  was  boarded. 

"  Haul  afl  the  main  sheet,"  shouted  the 
captain,  and  aft  it  went  like  the  spreading  of 
a  sea  bird's  wing,  giving  the  huge  sail  to  the 
gale. 

"  Give  her  the  lee  helm  when  she  goes 
into  the  sea,"  cried  the  captain. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  she  has  it,"  growled  out 
the  old  sea-dog  at  the  binnacle. 

"  Right  your  helm,  keep  her  t'ull  and  bye." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,  full  and  bye  she  is,"  was 
the  prompt  answer  from  the  helm. 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  ?" 

"  Eight  knots  and  a  half,  sir." 

"How  bears  the  light?" 

"  Nearly  abeam,  sir." 

"Keep  her  away  half  a  point." 

"  How  fast  does  she  go?" 

"  Nine  knots,  sir." 

"  Steady,  so  !"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Steady,"  answered  the  helmsman,  and 


all  was  the  silence  of  the  grave  upon  that 
crowded  deck,  except  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  for  a  space  of  time  thnt  seemed  to  my 
imagination  almost  an  age. 

It  was  a  trying  hour  with  us,  unless  we 
could  carry  sail  so  as  to  go  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots  an  hour,  we  must  of  necessity  dash 
upon  Scilly  ;  and  who  ever  touched  those  rocks 
and  lived,  during  a  storm  ?  The  sea  ran  very 
high,  the  rain  fell  in  sheets,  the  sky  was  one 
black  curtain,  illumined  only  by  the  faint  light 
which  was  to  mark  our  deliverance,  or  stand 
a  monument  of  our  destruction.  The  wind 
had  got  above  whistling,  it  came  in  puffs  that 
flattened  the  waves  and  made  our  old  frigate 
settle  to  her  bearings,  while  every  thing  on 
board  seemed  cracking  info  pieces.  At  this 
moment  the  carpenter  reported  that  the  left 
bolt  of  the  weather  fore  shroud  had  drawn. 

"  Get  on  the  lufls,  and  set  them  on  all  the 
weather  shrouds.  Keep  her  at  small  helm, 
quartermaster,  and  ease  her  in  the  sea," 
were  the  orders  of  the  captain. 

The  luffs  were  soon  put  upon  tho  weather 
shrouds,  which  of  course  relieved  the  chains 
and  channels,  but  many  an  anxious  eye  was 
turned  toward  the  remaining  bolts,  for  upon 
them  depended  the  masts,  and  upon  the  masts 
depended  the  safety  of  the  ship,  for  with  one 
foot  of  canvass  less  she  could  not  live  fifteen 
minutes. 

Onward  plunged  the  overladen  frigate,  and 
at  every  surge  she  seemed  bent  upon  making 
the  deep  the  sailor's  grave,  and  her  live-oak 
sides  his  coffin.  She  had  been  fitted  out  at 
Boston  when  the  thermometer  was  below 
zero.  Her  shrouds  of  course  therefore  slack- 
ened at  every  strain,  and  her  unwieldly  masts 
(for  she  had  those  designed  for  the  frigate 
Cumberland,  a  much  larger  ship,)  seemed 
ready  to  jump  out  of  her.  And  now,  while 
all  was  apprehension,  another  bolt  drew! — 
and  then  another! — until  at  last  our  whole 
stay  was  placed  upon  a  single  bolt,  less  than 
a  man's  wrist  in  circumference.  Still  the 
good  iron  clung  to  the  solid  wood,  and  boro 
us  alongside  the  breakers,  though  in  a  most 
fearful  proximity  to  them.  This  thrilling 
incident  has  never,  I  believe,  been  noticed  in 
public,  but  it  is  the  literal  fact,  which  I  make 
not  the  slightest  attempt  to  embellish.  As 
wc  gollopped  on — for  I  can  compare  our 
vessel's  leaping  to  nothing  else — the  rocks 
seemed  very  near  us.  Dark  as  was  the  night, 
the  white  foam  scrowled  around  their  black 
heads,  while  the  spray  fell  over  us,  and  Ihe 
thunder  of  th3  dashing  surge  sounded  like 
the  awful  knell  that  the  ocean  was  singing 
for  the  victims  it  was  eager  to  engulf. 

At  length  the  light  bore  upon  our  quarter, 
and  the  broad  Atlaulic  rollcil  iis  wiiiic  caps 
before  us.    During  this  lime  all  was  silent, 
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eacli  onic(<r  am!  m.ui  was  at  his  post,  and 
the  bl•allll^  ami  ccuntcMianco  of  tile  captain 
seenuHl  l.> '  ^ivo  eiu(uii ancmcnt  to  every  per- 
son on  Ix.ard.  Will)  but  a  bare  possibiiily 
of  saviiiii  I  be  sbip  and  ibose  on  board,  he 
placed  lus  reliance  upon  his  naulical  skill  and 
courage,  and  by  carrying  the  mainsail,  when 
in  any  other  situation  it  would  have  been 
considered  a  suicidal  act,  he  jceathered  the  he 
shore,  and  saved  the  Constitution. 

The  mainsail  was  now  hauled  up  by  light 
hearts  and  stronjr  hands,  the  jib  and  spanker 
taken  in,  and  fiom  the  light  of  Scilly  the 
gallant  vessel,  under  close  reefed  topsails  and 
main  trysails,  took  her  departure  and  danced 
merrily  over  the  deep  towards  the  United 
States. 

"  How  near  the  rocks  did  we  go?"  said  I 
to  one  of  the  master's  mates  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  made  no  reply,  but  taking  down  his 
chart,  showed  me  a  pencil  line  between  the 
outside  shoal  and  the  Light  House  Island, 
which  must  have  been  a  small  strait  for  a 
fisherman  to  run  his  smack  through  in  good 
weather  by  day-light. 

I  went  upon  deck;  the  sea  was  calm  ;  a 
gentle  breeze  was  swelling  our  canvass  from 
mainsail  to  royal ;  the  Isles  of  Scilly  had  sunk 
in  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  clouds  of  the 
dying  storm  were  rolling  offin  broken  masses 
to  the  northward  and  westward,  like  the  fly- 
ing columns  of  a  beaten  army. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
have  past  through  scenes  of  great  danger ; 
but  never,  before  or  since,  have  I  experienced 
an  hour  so  terrific  as  that  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  labouring,  with  the  lives  of  five 
hundred  men  hanging  on  a  single  small  iron 
bolt,  to  weather  Scilly,  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  May,  1835. 


THE  TOMATO. 

Few  vegetables  of  equal  value  are  so  little 
known  through  this  country.  None  are  more 
readily  raised — none  better  repay  the  culti- 
vator. 

The  tomato,  or  love  apple,  is  a  luxury  in 
common  use  through  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  France  and  Italy,  particularly,  it  is  largely 
employed  in  culinary  preparations.  Either 
raw  or  stewed — in  soups  or  fricasees — for 
gravy  or  catsup — as  well  as  for  pickles  and 
sweetmeats — its  utility  is  such,  that  it  would 
not  readily  be  dispensed  with  by  those  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  these  various 
ways. 

The  experience  of  several  years  enables  us 
to  recommend  the  tomato  to  all  who  desire 
the  acquisition  in  their  gardens  of  a  cheap 
luxury.  For  salubrity,  none  can  surpass  it. 
It  has  been  constantly  used  in  various  forms, 
at  almost  every  meal  during  the  last  three  or 
four  seasons,  by  myself  and  several  acquain- 
tances, whose  health  continued  excellent,  even 
when  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  banished 
fruits  and  vegetables  generally  from  most 
tables. 

Should  any  who  are  now  unacquainted  with 
the  tomato,  make  the  experiment  of  raising  a 
supply,  they  may  add  to  the  simple  luxuries 


of  the  table  by  adopting  these  directions  for 
making 

Tomato  Catsup. — The  tomatoes,  when 
fully  ripe,  should  be  bruised  and  boiled  slowly 
for  half  an  hour — then  strained  through  a 
cloth,  and  the  liquid  boiled  another  half  hour, 
after  adding  salt  and  spices,  but  without  any 
admixture  of  water.  The  scum  should  be 
carefully  removed,  so  as  to  render  the  liquor 
as  pure  as  possible.  It  should  be  bottled  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  After  it  has  stood  a  short 
time,  should  any  sediment  be  discovered  in 
(he  bottles,  (and  in  order  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty, clear  glass  bottles  would  be  best  for 
this  use,)  the  liquor  should  be  poured  off  into 
other  bottles.  In  this  way,  catsup  of  excel- 
lent quality — preferable,  in  my  judgment,  to 
that  from  mushrooms,  and  clear  as  choice 
Madeira — can  be  readily  made,  in  greater 
quantity  and  with  less  trouble  than  in  the 
common  way. 

"In  our  last  number,"  says  the  Southern 
Agriculturist,  "  we  inserted  Dr.  Bennett's 
statement  of  the  medicinal  and  other  qualities 
of  the  Solarium  Lycopersicum,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  tomato,  love  apple,  &c.  In 
that  article  he  recommends  a  general  use  of 
it,  raw  or  cooked  ;  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  using  this  inva- 
luable vegetable  in  a  variety  of  forms,  we 
present  to  them  the  doctor's  various  recipes 
for  its  preparation. 

"  The  Raw  Tomato. — In  this  state  the  ripe 
fruit  should  be  plucked  from  the  vine  and 
sliced  up  in  vinegar,  like  cucumbers,  with  a 
little  oil,  pepper,  and  salt ;  or  it  may  be  eaten 
like  other  ripe  fruit,  without  seasoning. 

"  Tomato  Sauce. — Parboil  the  ripe  toma- 
toes until  the  skin  will  slip  ;  peel  and  mash 
them  ;  and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  toma- 
toes one  ounce  of  butter,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  simmer  over  a  slow  fire  until 
perfectly  cooked.  If,  however,  toast  should 
be  added  to  the  sauce,  the  proportion  of  but- 
ter should  be  increased. 

"  Fried  Tomatoes. — Ripe  tomatoes,  sliced 
up  and  fried  in  butter,  are,  to  many,  quite 
delicious. 

"  Tomato  Pickles. — Pickles  are  made  of 
the  green  fruit,  by  the  same  process  that  you 
would  observe  in  the  pickling  of  cucumbers, 
or  any  other  article.  The  ripe  fruit  may 
likewise  be  pickled,  and  in  fact  is  a  prefer- 
able article;  as  it  is  in  that  case  highly  medi- 
cinal, and  has  a  much  better  flavour. 

"  Tomato  Catsup. — Take  a  peck  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  (or  any  other  quantity,  only  observe 
proportion,)  mash  them  well  together,  and 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire  until  they  are  dis- 
solved, strain  through  a  fine  sieve ;  after 
straining,  (which  requires  some  pains  by 
mashing  and  forcing  the  pulp  through  the 
sieve  with  the  hand,)  add  to  this  liquor,  or 
pulpy  mass,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  black  pepper  grains,  one 
root  of  garlic,  three  ounces  of  horse-radish, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  to  make  it 
palatable;  boil  all  these  ingredients  together 
over  a  gradual  fire  until  you  reduce  the  bulk 
to  one  half;  then  to  each  quart  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  When  it  is  cool,  cork 
it  up  in  bottles,  and  in  a  little  time  it  will  be 


fit  for  use.  The  addition  of  some  English 
walnut  liquor  or  catsup,  will  greatly  improve 
Its  flavour." 

Dr.  Bennet,  professor  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  the  medical 
department  of  the  Willoughby  University  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  Chagrin,  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  in  his  public  introductory  lecture,  re- 
cently delivered  in  that  flourishing  institution, 
made  the  following  statements  relative  to  the 
tomato,  to  wit: 

"  1st.  That  it,  (the  tomato,)  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  deobstruents  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  that,  in  all  those  affections  of  the 
liver  and  other  organs  where  calomel  is  indi- 
cated, it  is  probably  the  most  eflTective,  and 
least  harmful  remedial  agent  known  to  the 
profession. 

"2d.  That  a  chemical  extract  will  proba- 
bly be  obtained  from  it,  which  will  altogether 
supersede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  cure  of 
disease. 

"  3d.  That  he  has  successfully  treated  seri- 
ous diarrhea  with  the  article  alone. 

"  4th.  That  when  used  as  an  article  of  diet, 
it  is  almost  a  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia 
or  indigestion. 

"  5th.  That  persons  removing  from  the 
east  or  north,  to  the  west  or  south,  should  by 
all  means  make  use  of  it  as  an  aliment,  as  it 
would  in  that  event,  save  them  from  the  dan- 
ger attendant  upon  those  violent  bilious  attacks 
to  which  almost  all  unacclimated  persons  are 
liable. 

"  6th.  That  the  citizens  in  general  should 
make  use  of  it  either  raw,  cooked,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  catsup,  with  their  daily  food,  as  it 
is  the  most  healthy  article  in  the  materia 
alimentaria." 

Now,  if  these  positions  be  true,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  it  is  with 
this  view  that  I  now  make  this  communication 
for  the  press. — Albany  Eoening  Journal. 

Account  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  Relief  of  Per- 
sons deprived  cf  the  use  of  their  Reason, 
near  Frankford,  Pennsylvania.  By  Charles 
Evans,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the 
Asylum. 

[Extracted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  for  May,  1839.] 
(Concluded  from  page  2o8.) 

The  kitchen  and  refectory,  situated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  basement  story  of  the  centre 
building,  open  on  to  an  area,  which  is  fifteen 
feet  wide,  opposite  the  centre  building,  and 
connects  with  one  ten  feet  wide  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  western,  and  past  that  of 
the  eastern  wing.  These  areas  are  paved 
with  brick,  and  have  a  well,  fitted  with  a 
pump  in  them.  The  outside  of  the  area  is 
sodded,  and  rises  regularly  to  a  level  with 
the  garden  and  yards  in  the  rear. 

A  neat  vestibule,  having  its  sides  enclosed 
with  Venetian  shutters,  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  corresponding  in  width  with  the  large 
hall  running  through  the  ground  floor  of  the 
centre  building,  is  thrown  over  the  widest 
part  of  the  area,  and  leads  directly  into  a 
flower-garden.    In  the  rear  of  the  wings  and 
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lodges  are  tlie  airing  yards,  each  surrounded 
by  walls  (en  feet  in  height,  enclosing  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  for  the  use  of  such  of 
each  sex  as  are  not  well  enough  to  he  allowed 
to  walk,  unattended,  in  the  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds.  Each  yard  is  subdivided  by  a 
board  fence,  culling  otV  about  one  thud  of  it  ; 
into  which  the  uiioiio  an^l  liltliy  patients  are 
put,  that  they  may  not  ollond  those  who  take 
more  care  of  ilieinsolves.  These  yards  are 
made  pleasant  with  trees  and  summer-houses; 
the  passages  leading  to  theni,  as  before  men- 
tioned, are  between  the  wings  and  end  build- 
ings. The  entrances  to  the  privies  are  from 
these  yards:  a  door  opening  through  the  wall 
into  them:  there  are  no  water-closets  or  other 
accommodation  of  the  kind,  within  the  build- 
ings. Between  these  yards  is  a  large  flower- 
garden,  and  immediately  beyond  them  the 
vegetable  garden  ;  the  two  containing  about 
two  acres  of  around.  At  the  termination  of 
a  gravel  walk  leading  directly  from  the  house 
through  these  two  gardens,  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  feet,  is  an  ornamental 
house,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  piazza, 
fitted  up  as  a  library  and  reading  room,  and 
containing  numerous  specimens  of  natural 
histor}-,  maps,  drawings,  &c.  &:c.,  affording  a 
most  agreeable  resort  for  such  patients  as 
may  be  considered  by  the  physician  well 
enough  to  enjoy  it. 

Over  the  spot  where  rises  the  stream  that 
supplies  the  institution  with  water,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  building, 
is  erected  a  stone  house,  two  stories  in  height, 
beside  a  basement ;  the  lower  story  of  which 
contains  a  forcing-pump  so  arranged,  as  to  be 
easily  worked  by  four  of  the  patients;  while 
the  upper  one  is  fitted  up  as  a  work-shop, 
with  a  turning  lathe,  tools,  &c.  Here  many 
of  the  patients  find  interesting  employment. 

Connected  with  the  various  buildings  de- 
scribed, is  a  farm  of  sixty-one  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation, 
and  by  giving  the  patients  the  opportunity  for 
various  agreeable  and  active  out-door  employ- 
ments, affords  the  most  powerful  means  for 
their  restoration  to  health  and  reason.  The 
woodlands  cover  about  eighteen  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  made  up  principally  of  the 
chestnut,  beach,  and  oak,  affording  a  deep 
and  delightful  solitude  and  shade.  A  broad 
serpentine  walk,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
winds  throughout  them,  and  a  large  summer- 
house  and  seats  in  various  situations,  are  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  patients. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  woods,  and  enclosing 
a  small  part  of  them,  is  a  park  containing 
some  fine  deer. 

Experience  having  proved  that  the  comfjrt 
and  cure  of  the  insane  are  materially  affected 
by  the  construction  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  placed,  numerous  plans  have  been 
suggested  and  acted  upon,  each  of  which  has 
its  admirers.  All,  however,  who  have  had 
any  practical  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
those  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  their 
liability  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  objects  which 
surround  them,  unite  in  the  sentiment,  that 
that  plan  will  prove  the  best,  which,  with 
equal  conveniences,  combines  the  most  means 
for  introducing  well-adapted  employment  and 


exercise,  with  the  best  arrangement  for  an 
extensive  classification,  which  can  be  kept 
pern)anently  distmct. 

Where  the  conveniences  for  classification 
are  wanting,  the  most  lamentable  consequences 
must  necessarily  be  witnessed  even  in  institu- 
tions which  may  otherwise  be  conducted  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  manner.  The  em- 
ployment of  moral  remedial  means,  is  either 
absolutely  precluded  or  rendered  nugatory, 
when  the  patient  upon  the  first  dawn  of  rea- 
son feels  the  horror  of  being  constantly  sur 
roundeJ  by  his  pitiable  associates,  in  all  the 
different  gradations  of  maniacal  phrenzy  and 
idiotic  imbecility.  These  evils  are  guarded 
against  at  the  Asylum  by  such  a  classification 
as  is  allowed  of  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
building. 

The  male  patients  occupy  the  eastern,  and 
the  female  the  western  side  of  the  house, 
both  sides  being  arranged  alike.  The  end 
buildings,  or  lodges,  are  occupied  (as  before 
mentioned),  exclusively  by  the  noisy  and  im- 
becile. Such  of  them  as  are  fit  to  be  out  of 
their  own  rooms,  have  the  liberty  o!  a  well- 
lighted  and  cheerful  day-room,  situated  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
wing  of  the  lodge.  Another  class  of  patients 
occupy  the  lower  story  of  the  main  wing,  and 
have  for  their  sitting  room  the  large  room 
described  as  forming  part  of  the  lower  story 
of  the  centre  building.  The  upper  story  of 
the  wing  is  devoted  to  a  third  class,  who  are 
more  nearly  well,  and  such  as  show  no  vio- 
lence, and  conduct  themselves  generally  with 
propriety  ;  they  likewise  have  a  day-rooin  for 
their  peculiar  accommodation,  situated  on  the 
second  story  of  the  centre  building,  corre- 
sponding with  the  one  below.  All  these  pa- 
tients, however,  have  access  to  the  same 
yard,  excepting  that  the  worst  are  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  yard,  which  is  boarded 
off,  as  before  described. 

For  the  accomir^odation  of  such  of  the  fe- 
males as  are  nearly  restored,  there  is  a  large 
room  in  the  third  story  of  the  centre  building 
fitted  up  as  a  drawing  room,  where  they  can 
pursue  their  various  an)usernents  and  employ- 
ments entirely  undisturbed  by  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  house.  There  is  no  such  room 
for  the  men,  but  the  same  class  of  patients 
among  them,  usually  resort  to  the  library, 
when  circumstances  will  not  admit,  or  they 
are  not  disposed  to  walk  abroad.  Such  of 
the  patients  as  do  not  eat  in  their  own  rooms, 
take  their  meals  in  the  day-rooms  attached 
to  the  respective  parts  of  the  building  where 
they  are  placed. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  steward  and  matron,  and  resi- 
dent physician,  whose  whole  titne  is  devoted  to 
fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  their  respective 
stations.  An  attending  physician  visits  the 
patients  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  the  urgency  of  a  case  may  require. 
A  board  of  twenty  managers,  appointed  yearly 
by  the  association,  have  the  supervision  of  the 
whole,  and  by  a  committee  of  three,  inspect 
every  part  of  the  establishment  once  in  each 
week. 

In  the  treatment  pursued  at  the  Asylum, 
endeavours  are  used,  so  to  combine  medical 


and  moral  agents,  that  each  shall  render  the 
other  its  most  efficient  aid,  and  jointly  exert 
their  remedial  powers  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty and  effect.  The  therapeutical  treat- 
ment of  course  varies  according  to  the  dis- 
ease, which  by  affecting  the  brain,  disturbs 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  An  accurate 
account  of  such  treatment  and  its  results,  is 
constantly  kept,  and  at  some  future  day  may 
afford  data  for  ascertaining  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  course  pursued. 

The  moral  means  employed  are  various. 
Where  it  is  found  necessary,  mild  and  gentle 
yet  firm  restraint  is  imposed,  while  the  earliest 
gleams  of  returning  reason  are  watched  and 
cherished. 

In  the  house,  there  are  provided,  games  of 
different  kinds;  reading,  writing,  drawing,  &c. 
The  females  sew,  knit,  quilt,  &c.  The  library 
is  furnished  with  books,  periodicals,  drawings, 
&c.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  always  pro- 
moted, and  the  patients  encouraged,  whenever 
the  weather  wdl  permit,  to  engage  in  walk- 
ing and  riding.  A  carriage  and  horses  are 
always  in  readiness,  morning  and  evening, 
for  their  accommodation.  In  the  lawn  front- 
ing the  house,  is  located  a  circular  rail-road 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  pleasure-car  on  it,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two,  which  is  moved 
by  hand.  Riding  upon  this  road  is  a  very 
favourite  amusement,  and  as  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  exercise,  it  is  found  highly 
advantageous.  Every  exertion  is  made  to 
interest  the  male  patients  in  gardening,  and 
in  the  various  employments  afforded  \n  the 
cultivation  of  the  iarm.  The  diet  of  the  pa- 
tient of  course  varies  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  the  physician,  but  in  general  it  is 
plain  and  nutritious;  fresh  meat  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables  being  served  up  every  day. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  milk  are  all  abundantly  sup- 
plied. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  Asylum 
was  originally  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  in  membership  or  profession 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  alone ;  and  it 
continued  thus  exclusive,  until  the  year  1834, 
when  the  contributors  withdrew  the  restric- 
tion, and  opened  the  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  with  the  proviso,  that  "  in  no  case 
should  a  member  or  professor  be  excluded." 

An  accurate  record  of  the  place  of  nativity 
of  each  patient,  and  whether  member  or  not, 
has  been  kept  from  the  opening  of  the  in- 
stitution. By  this  it  appears  that  the  average 
number  of  the  members  of  the  general  meet- 
ing of  Friends  held  annually  in  Philadclpdia, 
which  were  under  care  (including  idiots)  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  in  which  the  As\luin 
was  opened,  was  thirty-one.  That  meeting  in- 
cludes the  gr 'ater  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  during  those 
ten  years  was  composed  of  between  twcnty 
and  twenty-three  thousand  members:  which, 
taking  the  medium,  twenty-one  thiuisand  five 
hundred,  which  I  believe  is  nearly  correct, 
gives  the  projiorlion  of  one  in  every  six  hun- 
dred ninety-three  and  a  hall".  In  1827,  a 
large  body  seceded  from  that  meeting,  and 
its  numbers  are  not  now  so  accurately  known; 
the  ratio,  however,  has  not  increased. 
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Dr.  Biirrou^lis  in  liis  Commentaries,  gives 
curri?iicy  to  tlu;  opinion  tluit  insanity  occurs 
in  a  iiKipi.riion  among  tiie  members 

of  ihr  S.H  h  i\  (,l  I'ricncis,  tlian  the  population 
geiKTallv,  ami  as-i^n.s  as  ii  reason,  tlieir  in- 
tcrmarriano  with  cacli  other.  This,  however, 
would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  greater  jjrevaience  of  the  disease  among 
theui,  if  such  were  really  the  case,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  from  whence  he  draws  iiis 
data,  there  are  nearly  if  not  quite  twenty-five 
thousand  members;  a  number  so  large  as  to 
do  away  the  probability  of  its  being  attribut- 
able to  hereditary  taint. 

As  the  records  of  the  two  institutions  for 
the  insane,  belonging  to  the  Society,  show 
that  intemperance  and  want,  so  productive  of 
mental  derangement  among  others,  cannot  be 
assigned  as  the  causes  of  it,  in  more  than  one 
case  in  every  hundred  and  fifty  occurring  in 
the  members  of  that  Society,  and  as  they  are 
known  to  be  exempted,  at  least  equally  with 
others,  from  the  sources  of  anxiety  which 
disturb  the  social  stale,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  other  causes  for  the  disproportion  of 
diseases  affecting  the  manifestations  of  mind, 
did  it  really  exist,  than  either  defective  cere- 
bral organization,  or  some  peculiarity  in  their 
religious  principles  or  practices.  The  former, 
no  one  will  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  reli- 
gious mania,  as  it  is  commonly  but  impro- 
perly called,  is  a  form  of  the  disorder  which 
so  rarely  occurs  among  them,  that  as  a 
community  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
exempt  from  it. 

The  true  reason  of  the  apparent  disparity 
in  the  proportional  number  of  those  afflicted 
with  derangement  in  that  Society,  and  the 
community  at  large,  lies  in  the  very  defective 
statistical  information  obtained  of  the  latter 
relative  to  a  disease  which  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  lead  them  to  conceal, 
and  upon  which  incorrect  data,  a  false  esti- 
mate has  heretofore  been  made.  While  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  members,  liberal  provision  for  the 
support  of  their  poor,  and  institutions  for  its 
cure  under  their  own  care  and  government, 
bring  nearly  every  case  of  idiocy  or  insanity 
■which  occurs  among  them,  under  notice. 


Reading,  not  Knowledge, — It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  reading  even  of  what  are 
called  good  books  may  not  be  carried  too  far, 
• — whether  it  may  not  hinder  reflection,  pro- 
mote self-ignorance,  flatter  with  the  name  of 
a  good  work,  and  terminate  in  mere  profes- 
sion and  spiritual  pride.  All  the  books  in  the 
world  will  not  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
our  hearts,  unless  we  take  them  there  our- 
selves by  meditation.  The  very  innocence  of 
the  employment  renders  a  man  too  careless 
of  what  should  be  going  on  within.  He  is 
like  a  person  who,  having  a  large  acquain- 
tance with  men  of  agreeable  manners,  wide 
information,  and  good  character,  spends  all 
his  time  among  them,  without  looking  to  his 
domestic  concerns.  And  the  consequence  is 
likely  to  be  the  same — a  home  in  disorder 
and  confusion.  Let  those  companions  be  the 
most  pious  of  men,  the  result  will  not  be 


otherwise;  and  let  the  student's  occupation  be 
sacred  literature  itself,  he  will  not  escape  the 
evil  effects  of  too  exclusively  outward  atten- 
tion, unless  he  is  careful,  by  frequent  medita- 
tion, to  apply  the  results  of  his  studies  to 
practical  improvement. — Eoaiis's  Diog.  of  the 
Early  Church. 

If  a  man  should  bind  his  son  apprentice  to 
some  business  or  occupation,  and  when  he 
had  served  his  time  he  should  be  to  seek  for 
his  trade,  and  be  never  a  whit  the  more  his 
craft's  master  in  the  ending  of  his  years  than 
ho  was  at  the  beginning,  we  should  think  he 
had  lost  his  time,  and  complain  of  the  injury 
of  the  master,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  ser- 
vant. Or,  if  a  father  should  put  his  son  to 
school,  and  he  always  should  continue  on  the 
lowest  form,  and  never  get  higher,  we  should 
judge  great  negligence  either  in  the  master 
or  in  the  scholar.  Behold,  such  apprentices 
and  such  scholars  are  most  of  us !  The 
Church  of  God  is  the  school  of  Chri.st,  and 
the  best  place  to  learn  the  science  of  all 
sciences.  Now  if  we  have  many  of  us  lived 
long  therein — some  of  us  twenty,  some  thirty, 
some  forty,  some  fifty  years,  and  some  longer, 
and  we  no  wiser  than  a  child  of  seven,  were 
it  not  a  great  shame  for  us?  What,  no 
forwarder  in  religion  than  so  ?  O  disgrace  1 
And  may  we  not  be  condemned  of  great 
negligence  in  the  matters  of  our  salvation? — 
Attersol  on  Philemon. 

Iron  Houses. — The  efficiency  of  iron  to 
the  application  of  steam  vessels  has  been  so 
successfully  introduced,  that  we  notice  an 
elegant  plan  of  a  seacoast  cottage  of  that  de- 
scription hung  up  in  the  Tontine  Coffee  room, 
Glasgow,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  soon 
be  in  very  general  use.  The  plan  referred 
to  seems  to  have  six  rooms,  kitchen  and 
laundry,  and  other  conveniences,  for  the 
small  sum  of  2.50Z.  or  if  a  double  house  of 
fourteen  rooms,  500Z.  This  is  not  half  the 
price  of  a  common  house  with  similar  accom- 
modation, and  can  be  ready  to  possess  in  two 
months. — Glasgow  Chronicle. 

From  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

On  the  Cullimtion  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 

The  Brussels  sprouts  are  highly  prized 
throughout  Europe,  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 
Therefore  it  is  grown  as  extensively  as  any 
of  the  brassica  or  cabbage  tribe.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants  is  more  like  the  Savoy 
cabbage  than  any  other  variety,  with  this 
difference — the  stems  grow  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  are  closely  set,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  with  sprouts  like  small 
cabbages  in  miniature ;  each  being  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  plants  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
April  or  May,  an  ounce  of  which,  if  good, 
will  be  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  four  feet  wide 
by  ten  in  length.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in 
April,  (which  would  be  the  best  method,)  on 
a  slight  hot-bed,  under  glass,  the  plants  will 
be  ready  for  the  final  transplanting  by  the 
second  or  third  week  in  May.  Select  a  piece 
of  ground  for  this  purpose,  that  is  in  good 


heart,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep.  The  plants 
need  not  be  set  out  more  than  eighteen  inches 
apart  each  wai/,  as  the  head  does  not  spread 
like  a  Savoy,  and  the  leaves  drop  off  before 
the  sprouts  are  ready  for  gathering,  which 
will  be  by  the  first  of  October.  The  tops  or 
heads  ought  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  sprouts  are  gathered  for  use. 

The  whole  treatment,  as  to  the  cultivation 
and  management,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Savoy  cabbage.  In  November,  or  before  the 
ground  freezes  hard,  the  plants  might  be 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  earth  in  a  cellar, 
pretty  close  together,  and  would  be  found  to 
be  an  excellent  vegetable  through  the  winter. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  March  8, 1839. 


For  "The  Friend." 

[The  "  friend"  to  whom  the  following  lines 
are  addressed,  dreamed  a  person  came  and 
broke  the  staff  he  uses  in  walking;  next  morn- 
ing his  wife  was  taken  ill;  he  said  he  thought 
of  his  staff.  She  died  in  a  few  days.] 
TO   AN  AGED  FRIEND. 

"For  thou  art  wiih  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me."-Psalm  xxiii.  4. 

Thy  earthly  staff  is  broken, 

And  beneath  the  heart-folt  blow 

Thy  dearest  human  feelings 
In  bitter  anguish  flow. 

For  long-,  long  years  unclouded 

Shone  affection's  ciieering  ray ; 
But  earth's  most  valued  blessing 

At  last  must  pass  away. 

Whate'er  the  tie  that  binds  us 

To  the  dearest,  liindest  friend, 
There  comes  an  hour  of  parting,— 

Such  union  death  must  end. 

But  hast  thou  not  a  firmer, 

A  c/iangeless  staff  e'en  now  ? 
Hast  thou  not  learn'd  unmurm'ring. 

To  thy  Master's  will  to  bow  ? 

Yes,  quiet  resignation 

In  thy  placid  look  appears; 
He,  who  in  youth  was  trusted. 

Blesses  thy  latter  years. 

His  "  rod  and  staff"  thy  "  comfort" 
Through  all  the  past  have  been. 

And  they  will  never  fail  thee, 
E'en  in  life's  closing  scene. 
5th  mo.  3d,  1833.  Ella. 

The  article  on  our  first  page,  besides  the 
object  of  varying  the  monotony  sometimes 
complained  of,  was  selected  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  vivid  perception  of  the  fearful 
risks  encountered  by  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  also  of  how  much  de- 
pends in  the  hour  of  danger,  on  skilful  sea- 
manship. In  the  title  and  in  two  or  three 
other  particulars  some  alteration  has  been 
made. 

FOR  SALE. 

Several  persons  having  enquired  for  the 
back  volumes  of"  The  Friend,"  they  are  now 
informed  that  one  complete  set  can  be  had 
by  applying  immediately  at  the  publication 
office. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 
MINT,  ANISE,  AND  CU3IMIN. 
Those  who  have  been  long  enough  on  the 
stage  of  life,  to  observe  attentively  the  state 
of  our  religious  society  for  half  a  century, 
may  have  observed  a  time  when,  amongst 
many  in  profession  with  us,  there  was  a  still 
wider  deviation  than  there  is  in  the  present 
day,  from  that  simplicity  of  appearance  and 
conduct,  which,  as  a  body  of  Christians,  we 
believe  to  have  been  consistent  with  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But,  in  a  feeling  of  tender 
solicitude  and  affectionate  interest,  may  not 
this  inquiry  be  addressed:  "Whenever  was 
there  so  general,  so  diffusive,  a  departure 
from  this  simplicity  in  what  may,  perhaps,  bo 
termed  little  deviations — minor  approaches  to 
the  confines  of  the  world,  and  to  its  fashions 
and  its  vanities — a  courteous  approximation 
to  its  customs;  and,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, a  desertion,  by  little  and  little,  of  the 
standard  of  Truth?"  And  why,  may  some 
say,  dwell  thus  upon  little  things,  when  we 
know  there  are  deviations  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment? Let  us  reply  with  another  enquiry  : 
"  Whoever  sinned  very  widely  without  begin- 
ning with  little  things — with  very  trifles?" 
Whilst  our  hearts  are  preserved  faithful  in 
all  respects  in  little  things,  there  will  be  very 
few,  if  any,  great  transgressions  :  nip  the  bud, 
and  the  blossom  will  not  appear — destroy  the 
germ,  and  the  plant  will  never  put  fortii. 
Whilst,  therefore,  any  who  have  deviated  in 
these  things,  may  be  endeavouring  to  console 
themselves  wi(h  the  idea  of  not  being  far 
from  the  standard,  this  may  not  be  an  unpro- 
fitable enquiry  for  them  to  adopt :  "  By  what 
means  have  I  been  induced,  even  so  far  to 
depart  from  secret  conviction?"  If  such  an 
enquiry  should  be  individually  mide,  with  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  stand  open  to 
the  reply,  we  may  venture  to  express  a  belief, 
that,  at  least  in  a  very  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  witness  for  God,  placed  in  every 
heart,  would  imprint  this  conviction  :  "  By 
disregarding  or  resisting  the  gentle,  still, 
small  voice  of  Christ,  the  good  Shepherd, 
and  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  stranger." 
And  is  this,  dear  young  friends  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  every  class — is  this  a  little  thing? 
The  matter  in  itself,  respecting  which  thy 
obedience  has  been  put  to  the  test,  and  con- 
cerning which  this  gentle  monition  has  been 
overruled,  or  disregarded,  may  have  been 
small — a  trifle,  abstractedly  considered  : — but 
no  trifle,  if  it  in  any  degree  violates  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  What  was  the  test  of 
obedience  to  our  first  parents,  by  the  trans- 
gression of  which  they  forfeited  a  most  happy 
and  peaceful  abode;  brought  "sin  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin?"  Was  it  not,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  a  trifle  to  eat  a  little 
fruit?  But  it  was  no  trifle  to  disobey  the 
Divine  command.  Consider  how  nearly  allied 
to  this  has  been  thy  own  offence.  We  are  no 
sticklers  for  trifles,  abstractedly  considered  ; 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  transgression  that 
caused  the  loss  of  Eden,  what  a  demonstra- 
tion have  we  before  us,  that  little  things  may 
be  the  subjects  of  Divine  command — the  tests 
of  our  obedience  to  Him  who  created  us;  and 
who  has  a  right  to  be  obeyed  !    What  proof 


is  here,  that  disobedience  in  little  things,  may 
involve  consequences  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance !  We  are  no  advocate  for  tithing  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  as  substitutes  for  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  well  knowing 
that  these  sacrifices  will  be  of  no  avail,  if 
"judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  be  omitted  ;" 
but  remember  who  it  was  that  said,  "  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  vndone."  "  To  him  that  knoweth  to 
do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin,"  be 
it  what  it  will.  And  may  our  dear  young 
friends,  in  an  especial  manner,  be  disposed  to 
permit  the  language  of  experience  to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  heartfelt  loss  endured  in  the 
days  of  childhood,  or  of  youth,  through  un- 
willingness to  bear  the  cross,  or  through 
weakness  in  not  maintaining  our  testimonies 
in  very  little  things.  Every  such  dereliction 
of  the  gentle  intimations  of  the  divine  Moni- 
tor, in  however  small  a  matter,  was  found  to 
pave  the  way  for  wider,  and  wider  deviations 
from  the  internal  law;  till,  for  a  time,  they 
silenced  those  feelings  of  compunction  respect- 
ing these  deviations,  which  arose  from  "  the 
reproofs  of  instruction  that  are  the  way  of  life." 
Deplorable  condition.  Think  not,  therefore, 
whoever  thou  art,  that  mayst  now  be  at  ease, 
in  a  neglect  or  disregard  of  what  thou  hadst 
once  known  and  believed  to  be  the  dictates  of 
the  heavenly  Instructer,  not  to  say  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  Holy  Spirit,  that,  there- 
fore there  is  no  harm  in  those  little  deviations 
by  which  thou  hast  unhappily  slidden  from 
under  conviction.  If  thou  hast  stifled,  by 
disobedience,  the  gentle  monitions  of  the  in- 
ward law,  or  hast  passed  over  unheeded  that 
still  small  voice,  which  bespeaks  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  thou  canst  no 
more  renew  those  feelings,  or  recover  thyself 
from  this  state,  than  a  dead  man  can  restore 
himself  to  life.  If,  then,  the  gracious  Re- 
deemer should  be  pleased  to  renew  in  thy 
heart  the  convictions  of  his  Spirit,  by  a  fresh 
visitation  of  his  love  and  goodness ;  granting 
thee  a  sight  and  sense  of  thy  deviations, 
whether  small  or  sreat,  from  his  law,  take 
especial  heed  to  these  convictions,  and  pros- 
trate thy  soul  before  God,  with  intercession 
for  his  pardoning  and  healing  virtue;  lest,  by 
further  deviations,  thou  shouldst,  by  little  and 
little,  yield  thy  heart  to  the  destroyer,  and 
finally  fall  a  prey  to  his  wiles  and  stratagems. 

For  "The  Friend." 
CHUIICH  DISCIPLINE. 
The  right  administration  of  the  discipline 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  management 
of  its  concerns  by  those  who  have  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  in  themselves,  involve  re- 
sults of  momentous  consequence  to  the  Society 
at  large  and  to  the  individual  members.  Every 
good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  to  be  occu- 
pied without  restraint,  for  his  glory,  and  under 
his  direction.  None  of  these  gifts  are  dis- 
pensed by  man,  nor  can  they  be  procured  by 
money,  or  any  worldly  distinction  whatever. 
Human  appointments  do  not  confer  them,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  discerning  spirit  in 


those  who  are  engaged  in  selecting  officers 
for  the  church,  that  they  may  lay  hands  on 
ihose  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  appointed 
for  the  work,  and,  through  a  course  of  spiritual 
refinement,  prepared  for  it.  To  Le  governed 
by  the  partialities  of  friendship,  a  descent 
from  those  who  have  filled  similar  stations, 
or  by  wealth  and  family  name,  would  be  a 
departure  in  principle  from  the  right  ground 
of  decision  in  such  matters;  and  when  the 
wrong  person  is  put  into  office,  the  right  one 
may  be  kept  out.  This  makes  sad  work.  It 
clothes  the  individual  nominated,  with  an  au- 
thority pertaining  to  the  station  which  he 
does  not  possess  the  spiritual  qualification  to 
exercise,  and  places  him  where  he  may  exert 
an  influence  highly  prejudicial  to  the  support 
of  sound  principles,  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  peace  and  health  of  the  body. 
Unprepared  by  the  hewing  and  squaring  hand 
of  the  great  Architect  who  alone  can  fit  the 
stones  for  his  spiritual  building,  such  officers 
may  put  darkness  for  light,  and  call  light 
darkness ;  they  may  give  support  to  mystery 
Babylon  instead  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
while  they  thus  strengthen  that  which  is 
wrong,  ihey  bring  burdens  upon  the  living 
members  of  the  body,  and  suppress  the  bub- 
blings  up  of  the  spring  of  divine  life  in  those 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen  for  his  v/ork. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  be  very  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence which  may  arise  from  long  standing 
in  an  important  station,  from  talents,  or  real 
u.sefulness  in  the  Society.  Nothing  short  of 
being  frequently  brought  into  the  stripping 
chamber,  cultivating  the  desire  to  submit  to 
those  dispensations  which  the  Lord  appoints 
or  permits  to  humble  man  again  and  again 
under  lively  feelings  of  his  nothingness,  and 
to  show  him  that  all  the  substantial  good  that 
is  done,  is  effected  through  the  renewed  put- 
tings forth  of  the  divine  power,  can  preserve 
any  one  from  spiritual  pride,  or  swerving 
from  his  place  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

When  the  services  of  the  Society  are  limited 
to  a  very  few,  such  are  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  supposing  that  they  "  are  the  men  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  them;"  that  there  are 
none  so  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  its  concerns 
as  they  are,  and  from  the  habit  of  doing,  they 
may  lose  that  fearfulness  which  they  once 
entertained  of  the  danger  of  erring  in  judg- 
ment or  practice,  and  confiding  in  talent  and 
experience,  they  may  overlook  the  essential 
qualification,  the  fresh  anointing  of  the  Holy 
One,  and  thereby  make  work  for  grief  in 
themselves  and  in  others.  Another  disad- 
vantage which  arises  from  confining  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  a  certain  round  is  the  loss 
sustained  by  members  possessed  of  talents, 
the  grade  and  character  of  which  are  not 
fully  known,  because  they  are  not  employed 
in  those  duties  which  they  may  be  prepared 
for.  When  individuals  acquit  themselves  as 
workmen  who  need  not  be  ashamed,  the  at- 
tention of  their  friends  is  often  turned  to 
them  on  other  occasions,  and  while  they  are 
burdened  with  having  too  much  laid  upon 
them,  and  their  humble  safe  standing  put  to 
risk,  the  gifts  of  other  well  qualified  members 
are  in  danger  of  rusting  out  for  want  of  right 
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THE  FRIEND. 


use,  and  tin;  cliurcli  inciiis  an  injury  by  beiiifr 
deprived  of  liieir  help.  No  littie  importance 
atiaclios  lo  the  act  of  nominating  Friends  for 
ser\  ici's,  am!  if  it  is  done  with  safety  to  the 
individual,  and  to  tlie  true  interests  of  the 
\\  hide,  a  stale  of  patient  waiting  upon  the 
Head  must  be  maintained,  who  will  conde- 
scend to  bring  before  the  mind  of  his  watch- 
ful faithful  servants,  those  whom  he  would 
have  employed  in  the  various  departments  of 
his  house. 

There  is  also  a  part  for  every  one  to  act 
independently  of  the  appointment  of  the 
church.  A  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  in  the 
eyes  of  him  that  hath  it,  and  vvlialsoever  way 
it  turneth,  it  prospereth.  When  such  gifts 
are  diligently  occupied  they  make  way  for 
the  possessor  and  set  him  among  princes. 
But  no  one  can  know  the  excellency  of  the 
gift  until  he  does  occupy  it,  and  others  have 
the  opportunity  to  judge  of  its  value.  Gifts 
unoccupied  must  remain  in  obscurity  and  the 
receiver  become  dwarfish.  If  the  light  is  hid 
under  a  bed  or  bushel,  those  who  are  in  the 
house  can  derive  no  benefit  from  it,  and  such 
lose  that  portion  of  strength  from  the  church, 
which  it  returns  for  every  act  of  dedication. 
For  they  who  water  shall  be  water  them- 
selves. Those  who  through  faithfulness  are 
made  instrumental  in  strengthening  the  faint 
and  weary,  shall  in  their  turn  receive  help 
from  the  sanctuary  and  strength  out  of  Zion. 
The  results  of  unreserved  devotion  to  the  best 
of  causes,  cannot  be  fully  estimated,  and  the 
unfaithful  may  have  to  blame  themselves  if 
they  are  overlooked  by  the  church,  and  finally 
prove  a  burden  to  it. 

The  following  selections  from  an  epistle 
addressed  by  John  Woolman  to  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends,  may  be 
usefully  revived  at  the  present  lime. 

M. 

Beloved  Friends, — Feeling  at  this  time  a 
renewed  concern  that  the  pure  principle  of 
light  and  life,  and  the  righteous  fruits  thereof 
may  spread  and  prevail  amongst  mankind, 
there  is  an  engagement  on  my  heart  to  labour 
with  my  brethren  in  religious  profession,  that 
none  of  us  may  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  others ;  but  may  so  walk  that  our 
conduct  may  reach  the  pure  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  such  who  are  not  in  profession  with 
us. 

And,  dear  Friends,  while  we  publicly  own 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  leader,  the  profes- 
sion is  in  itself  weighty,  and  the  weightiness 
thereof  increaseth,  in  proportion  as  we  are 
noted  among  the  professors  of  truth,  and  active 
in  dealing  with  such  who  walk  disorderly. 

Many  under  our  profession  for  want  of  due 
attention,  and  a  perfect  resignation  to  this 
Divine  teacher,  have  in  some  things  mani- 
fested a  deviation  from  the  purity  of  our  reli- 
gious principles,  and  these  deviations  having 
crept  in  amongst  us  by  little  and  little,  and 
increasing  from  less  to  greater,  have  been  so 
far  unnoticed,  that  some  living  in  them,  have 
been  active  in  putting  discipline  in  practice, 
with  relation  to  others,  whose  conduct  hath 
appeared  more  dishonourable  in  the  world. 

Mow  as  my  mind  hath  been  exercised  be- 


fore the  Lord,  I  have  seen,  that  the  discipline 
of  the  church  of  Christ  standeth  in  that 
which  is  pure ;  that  it  is  the  wisdom  from 
above  which  gives  authority  to  discipline; 
and  that  the  weightiness  thereof  standeth  not 
in  any  outward  circumstances,  but  in  the 
authority  of  Christ  who  is  the  author  of  it ; 
and  where  any  walk  after  the  flesh,  and  not 
according  to  the  purity  of  truth,  and  at  the 
same  lime  are  active  in  putting  discipline  in 
practice,  a  veil  is  gradually  drawn  over  the 
purity  of  discipline,  and  over  that  holiness  of 
life,  which  Christ  leads  those  into,  "  in  whom 
the  love  of  God  is  venly  perfected."  1  John 

When  we  labour  in  true  love  with  oflTend- 
ers,  and  they  remain  obstinate,  it  sometimes 
is  necessary  to  proceed  as  far  as  our  Lord 
directed,  "  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen 
man,  or  a  publican."  Matt,  xviii.  17. 

Now  when  such  are  disowned,  and  they 
who  act  therein  feel  Christ  made  unto  them 
wisdom,  and  are  preserved  in  his  meek,  re- 
storing spirit,  there  is  no  just  cause  of  ofTence 
ministered  to  any;  but  when  such  who  are 
active  in  dealing  with  ofl^enders  indulge  them- 
selves in  things  which  are  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  truth,  and  yet  judge  others  whose 
conduct  appears  more  dishonourable  than 
theirs,  here  the  pure  authority  of  discipline 
ceaseth  as  to  such  offenders,  and  a  temptation 
is  laid  in  their  way  to  wrangle  and  contend 
— "  Judge  not,"  said  our  Lord,  "  that  ye  be 
not  judged."  Now  this  forbidding,  alludes  to 
man's  judgment,  and  points  out  the  necessity 
of  our  humbly  attending  to  that  sanctifying 
power  under  which  the  faithful  experience 
the  Lord  to  be  "  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
them."  Isa.  xxviii.  6.  And  as  we  feel  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body 
in  us,  and  can  say,  "  it  is  no  more  I  that  live, 
but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me,"  here  right  judg- 
ment is  known. 

And  while  divine  love  prevails  in  our 
hearts,  and  self  in  us  is  brought  under  judg- 
ment, a  preparation  is  felt  to  labour  in  a 
right  manner  with  oflfenders;  but  if  we  abide 
not  in  this  love,  our  outward  performance  in 
dealing  with  others,  degenerates  into  for- 
mality ;  for  "  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments."  John  i.  3. 

So  great  was  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he 
gave  himself  for  the  church,  "  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  that  it  should  be  holy, 
and  without  blemish,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,"  Eph.  v.  2-5;  and 
where  any  take  the  name  of  Christ  upon 
them,  professing  to  be  members  of  his  church, 
and  led  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  manifestly 
deviate  from  the  purity  of  truth,  they  herein 
act  against  the  gracious  design  of  his  giving 
himself  for  them,  and  minister  cause  for  the 
continuance  of  his  afflictions,  viz.  in  his  body 
the  church. 

Christ  suffered  afflictions  in  a  body  of  flesh 
prepared  by  the  Father,  but  the  afflictions  of 
his  mystical  body  are  yet  unfinished ;  for 
they  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  are  bap- 
tized into  his  death,  and  as  we  humbly  abide 
under  his  sanctifying  power,  and  are  brought 
forth  into  newness  of  life,  we  feel  Christ  to 
live  in  us,  who  being  the  same  yesterday, 


to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  always  at  unify 
with  himself,  his  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people  leads  to  an  inward  exercise  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  ;  and  when  under  a  tra- 
vail of  spirit,  we  behold  a  visited  people  en- 
tangled by  the  spirit  of  this  world  with  its 
wickedness  and  customs,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  faithful  examples  to 
others,  sorrow  and  heaviness  under  a  sense  of 
these  things,  is  often  experienced,  and  thus 
in  some  measure  is  filled  up  that  which  re- 
mains of  the  afflictions  of  Christ. 

I  feel,  while  I  am  writing,  a  tenderness  to 
those  who  through  divine  favour,  are  pre- 
served in  a  lively  sense  of  the  state  of  the 
churches,  and  at  times  may  be  under  discou- 
ragements with  regard  to  proceeding  in  that 
pure  way  which  Christ  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
leads  into:  the  depth  of  disorder  and  weak- 
ness, which  so  much  prevails,  being  opened, 
doublings  are  apt  to  arise  as  to  the  possibility 
of  proceeding  as  an  assembly  of  the  Lord's 
people  in  the  pure  counsel  of  truth  ;  and  here 
I  feel  a  concern  to  express  in  uprightness, 
that  which  hath  been  opened  in  my  mind, 
under  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  re- 
lating to  a  visible  gathered  church,  the  mem- 
bers whereof  are  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ, 
Col.  i.  25. 

Christ  is  called  the  head  of  the  church, 
Eph.  i.  22. 

The  church  is  called  the  pillar,  and  ground 
of  truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

Thus  the  church  hath  a  name  that  is  sa- 
cred, and  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  name 
holy,  appears  evident;  for  where  a  number 
of  people  unite  in  a  profession  of  being  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish  their  prin- 
ciples lo  the  world,  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  that  people  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
sidered as  such  which  Christ  is  the  author  of. 

Now  while  we  stand  in  this  station,  if  the 
pure  light  of  life  is  not  followed  and  regarded 
in  our  proceedings,  we  are  in  the  way  of  pro- 
faning the  holy  name,  and  of  going  back 
toward  that  wilderness  of  sufferings  and  per- 
secution, out  of  which,  through  the  tender 
mercies  of  God,  a  church  hath  been  gathered. 
"  Christ  liveth  in  sanctified  vessels,"  Gal.  ii. 
20 ;  and  where  they  behold  his  holy  name 
profaned,  and  the  pure  gospel  light  eclipsed 
through  the  unfaithfulness  of  any  who  by 
their  station  appear  to  be  standard  bearers 
under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  living  mem- 
bers in  the  body  of  Christ  in  beholding  these 
things,  do  in  some  degree  experience  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  sufferings,  and  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  more  and  more  takes  place  in 
conducting  the  aflliirs  of  this  visible  gathered 
church,  and  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  less  waited  for  and  followed,  so  the 
true  suffering  seed  is  more  and  more  oppressed. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of 
the  condition  of  sincere  hearted  people  in 
some  kmgdoms,  where  liberty  of  conscience 
is  not  allowed,  many  of  whom  being  burthen- 
ed  in  their  minds  with  prevailing  superstition, 
joined  with  oppressions,  are  often  under  sor- 
row ;  and  where  such  have  attended  to  that 
pure  light  which  hath  in  some  degree  opened 
their  understandings,  and  for  their  faithfulness 
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thereto,  have  l)een  brought  to  exaniinaiion 
«nd  trial,  how  heavy  are  the  persecutions 
which  in  ilivers  parts  of  the  world  are  exor- 
cised upon  them?  How  mighty,  as  to  the 
outward,  is  that  power  by  which  they  are 
borne  down  and  oppressed  ? 

As  these  thintjs  are  often  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and  this  great  work  of  God  going  on  in  the 
earth  has  been  open  before  me,  that  liberty 
of  conscience  with  which  we  are  favoured, 
hath  appeared  not  as  a  light  matter. 

A  trust  is  committed  to  us,  a  great  and 
wei"hiv  iiiisi.  to  winch  our  diligent  attention 
is  t)ecess;irv  :  wherever  the  active  members 
of  this  visiiile  gathered  church  use  themselves 
to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  purity  of  our 
principles,  it  appears  to  be  a  breach  of  this 
trust,  and  one  step  back  toward  the  wilder- 
ness, one  step  towards  undoing  what  God  in 
infinite  love  hath  done  through  his  faithful 
servants,  in  a  work  of  several  ages,  and  is  like 
laying  the  found  ition  for  future  sufferings. 

I  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to 
such  who  are  active  in  our  religious  Society, 
that  we  may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and 
consider  the  station  in  which  we  stand  ;  a 
place  of  outward  liberty  under  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  conscience  towards  God,  not  ob- 
tained but  through  great  and  manifold  afflic- 
tions of  those  who  lived  before  us.  There  is 
gratitude  due  from  us  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  justice  to  our  posterity;  can  our  hearts 
endure,  or  our  hands  be  strong,  if  we  desert 
a  cause  so  precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a 
work  under  which  so  many  have  patiently 
laboured  ? 

May  the  deep  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  be 
so  dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample 
under  foot  the  adorable  Son  of  God,  nor  count 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  unholy  ! 

May  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs  when 
the  prospect  of  death  by  fire  was  before  them, 
be  remembered  !  and  may  the  patient,  con- 
stant sufferings  of  the  upright-hearted  servants 
of  God  in  latter  ages  be  revived  in  our  minds! 
and  may  we  so  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord, 
that  neither  the  faithful  in  this  age,  nor  those 
in  ages  to  come,  may  ever  be  brought  under 
suffering,  through  our  sliding  back  from  the 
work  of  reformation  in  the  world  I 

While  the  active  members  in  the  visible 
gathered  church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs 
thereof  are  carried  on  under  the  leadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  disorders  may  arise 
among  us,  and  cause  many  exercises  to  those 
who  feel  the  care  of  the  churches  upon  them; 
yet  while  these  continue  under  the  weight  of 
the  work,  and  labour  in  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom for  the  help  of  others,  the  name  of 
Christ  may  be  kept  sacred  ;  but  while  they 
who  are  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
continue  in  a  manifest  opposition  to  the  purity 
of  our  principles,  this,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah,  x. 
18,  cxpressetli  it,  is  like  "  as  when  a  standard 
bearer  fainteth  :"  and  thus  the  way  opens  to 
great,  and  prevailing  degeneracy,  and  to  suf- 
ferings for  such  who  through  the  power  of 
divine  love,  are  separated  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  cannot  unite  with  any  thing  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness,  hath 
under  these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my 


mind;  in  true  silence  strength  is  renewed, 
the  miiiil  iierein  is  weaned  from  all  tilings, 
hut  as  tliey  may  he  enjoyed  in  the  Divine 
vvili,  and  a  lowliness  in  outward  living  op- 
posite to  worldly  honour,  becomes  truly  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  In  the  desire  alter  outward 
gain,  the  mind  is  prevented  from  a  perfect 
attention  to  the  voice  of  Christ;  but  being 
weaned  from  all  things,  but  as  they  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  Divine  will,  the  pure  light 
shines  into  the  soul:  and  where  the  fruits  of 
that  spirit  which  is  of  this  world,  are  brought 
forth  by  many  who  profess  to  be  led  by  the 
spirit  of  truth,  and  cloudiness  is  felt  to  be 
gathering  over  the  church,  the  sincere  in 
heart  who  abide  in  true  stillness,  and  are  ex- 
ercised therein  before  the  Lord  for  his  name 
sake,  have  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  sufferings,  and  inward  thank- 
fulness is  felt  at  times,  that  through  divine 
love  our  own  wisdom  is  cast  out,  and  that 
forward  active  part  in  us  subjected,  which 
would  rise  and  do  something  in  the  church, 
without  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from 
a  perfect  resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a 
seal  to  a  book  wherein  is  written  "  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  con- 
cerning us,"  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  but  when  our  minds 
entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that  silence  is  known, 
which  followeth  the  opening  of  the  last  of  the 
seals.  Rev.  viii.  1.  In  this  silence  we  learn 
abiding  in  the  Divine  will,  and  there  feel, 
that  we  have  no  cause  to  promote  but  that 
only  in  which  the  light  of  life  directs  us  in 
our  proceedings,  and  that  the  alone  way  to 
be  useful  in  the  church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide 
faithfully  under  the  leadings  of  his  holy  Spi- 
rit in  all  cases,  and  being  preserved  thereby 
in  purity  of  heart,  and  holiness  of  conversa- 
tion, a  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  govern- 
ment may  be  held  forth  through  us  to  others. 

As  my  mind  hath  been  thus  exercised,  I 
have  seen  that  to  be  active,  and  busy  in  the 
visible  gathered  church,  without  the  leadings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  tends  to  increase  dimness,  and  vvhere  way 
is  not  opened  to  proceed  in  the  light  of  truth, 
a  stop  is  felt  by  those  who  humbly  attend  to 
the  Divine  Leader,  a  stop  which,  in  relation 
to  good  order  in  the  church,  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  observed ;  thus  Robert 
Barclay  in  his  treatise  on  discipline  holds 
forth,  page  65,  68,  84,  "  That  the  judgment 
or  conclusion  of  the  church  or  congregation, 
is  no  further  effectual  as  to  the  true  end  and 
design  thereof,  but  as  such  judgment  or  con- 
clusion proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ope- 
rating on  their  minds  who  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Now  in  this  stop  I  have  learned  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  on  the  Lord  in  humility,  that 
the  works  of  all  may  be  brought  to  light,  and 
those  to  judgment  which  are  wrought  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  wdrld,  and  have  also  seen, 
that  in  a  mind  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
power  of  the  cross,  there  is  a  savour  of  life 
to  be  felt,  which  evidently  tends  to  gather 
souls  to  God,  while  the  greatest  works  in  the 
visible  church  brought  forth  in  man's  wis- 
dom, remain  to  be  unprofitable. 


From  tlie  PUilaiitlimpist. 
A    LliTTER    FKOM  JAMAICA. 
Grand  Ridge  Coffee  ML  March  19,  1839. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  often  thought  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  send  you  facts,  relative  to 
the  working  of  emancipation  of  this  island, 
but  have  as  often  been  prevented  by  a  desire 
to  wait,  till  I  could  communicate  intelligence 
which  might  be  a  criterion  by  which'to  judge 
of  its  prospects  in  time  to  come. 

By  travelling  in  several  of  the  states,  be- 
fore I  left  America,  I  was  made  more  fully 
sensible  of  the  deep  solicitude  felt  by  the 
friends  of  liberty,  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment which  has  just  been  made  in  this 
and  neighbouring  islands.  I  trust  I  have 
been  with  you  in  solicitude  and  fervent  prayer, 
that  the  enemy  might  not  gain  an  advantage 
by  witnessing  even  a  partial  failure  of  the 
good  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  done  to 
the  cause  of  universal  emancipation  by  the 
step  which  had  been  taken  here.  I  trust  our 
prayers  have  not  been  in  vain.  I  could  fill 
this  sheet  in  enumerating  the  benefits  which 
have  resulted  to  the  island,  but  should  then 
fail  to  do  more  than  partially  express  them. 
But  this  is  not,  particularly,  the  subject  of 
anxious  thought.  The  question  which  most 
agitates  the  mind  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
public-  is,  what  benefits  are  gained  or  lost  by 
the  owner  of  the  soil.  Here  1  will  not  par- 
ticularize ;  but  will  just  say,  one  benefit  is 
this.  Whereas  formerly  much  of  the  planter's 
happiness  was  destroyed  by  fearful  apprehen- 
sions for  personal  safety ;  he  now  sleeps 
sweetly  not  fearing  danger.  Any  one  who 
should  express  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son or  property,  would  be  laughed  at  bj-  every 
planter  in  the  island.  The  reason  for  men- 
tioning this  is,  a  few  days  before  I  left  Ame- 
rica, a  rumour  was  afloat  that  the  reign  of 
anarchy  had  commenced  here,  that  the  people 
would  not  work — that  the  governor  had  re- 
signed, &c.  The  venerable  governor,  so  far 
from  having  resigned  his  office  still  sits  in 
his  official  chair,  "  the  tyrant's  foe,  the  peo- 
ple's friend."  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  justice.  The  spi- 
rit of  slavery  still  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  its  former  advocates.  It  is  often 
manifested  in  some  form  of  oppression,  which 
Governor  Smith  is  quick  to  detect  and  bring 
to  justice.  Thus,  by  an  honest,  upright 
course  he  has  biought  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure and  even  the  anathemas  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land.  The  public  prints  in 
speaking  of  him  are  always  full  of  asperity 
and  abuse.  In  a  recent  paper,  the  editor, 
after  speaking  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
with  abusive  vulgarity,  adds, — "The  minions 
of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  a  weak  and  iyrannical 
old  man,  whose  knowledge  of  political  juris- 
prudence never  rose  higher  than  tlie  white 
belts  and  black  buttons  of  a  Buckinghanisliire 
recruit  drawn  up  for  inspection.""  tio\ornor 
Smith  is  doubtless  the  friend  of  hnmanily  and 
equal  rights,  and  I  regret  that  Professor 
Thome,  through  inadvertency,  or  misinforma- 
tion, should,  in  any  part  of  his  journal,  hold 
language  derogatory  to  the  character  of  so 
excellent  a  man. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


To  s.iv  ilic  least,  tlic  people  arc  in  niaiiy 
parts  ,.t  "ll,e  islaiul,  at  nork  well.  I  do  not 
say  lliry  labour  (IS  u-cl!  as  could  be  wished 
tlin'U'j:liout  the  island,  but  I  do  say,  there  are 
many  g^iod  icasoiis  why  they  do  not. 

Fir.sf. — i\[any  proprietors  are  not  willing 
to  be  just — nor  willing  to  give  the  labourer 
what  is  actually  right. 

Second. — Some  proprietors  offer  more  to 
labourers  than  will  be  afforded  by  others. 

Third. — On  many  properties  the  people 
are  employed  at  task  work  or  "  by  the  job," 
which  makes  those  very  uneasy  who  labour 
on  a  different  plan. 

From  these  three  particulars  it  will  be  seen 
distinctly,  that  the  planters  are  not  united  in 
their  plans  and  efforts  for  securing  prompt 
labour.  This  confusion  among  the  owners  of 
the  soil— this  experiment  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain some  way  to  secure  labour  without  pay, 
as  formerly,  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  ail  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  people  to 
v/ork.  I  recently  had  a  conversation  with 
an  aged  and  respectable  proprietor,  who  made 
the  following  remark — "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
had  the  proprietors  at  first,  fixed  upon  a  de- 
finite price  for  labour  and  not  differed  among 
themselves,  all  would  have  gone  on  well." 
His  interests  in  common  with  other  planters 
were  against  such  an  acknowledgment,  but 
he  was  an  honest  man  and  stated  what  is 
obvious  to  any  candid  observer. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above,  one 
other  evil  than  which  nothing  has  proved 
more  detrimental  to  the  planter.  I  refer  to 
the  practice  of  charging  the  people  rent  for 
their  houses  and  provision  grounds.  These 
grounds  are  usually  a  little  parcel,  often  four 
or  five  miles  from  home,  and  on  the  sides  of 
steep  mountains.  For  these  they  are  often 
charged  two  macaronies,  or  fifty  cents  a 
week;  doubtless  two  much  by  half.  But  the 
evil  of  the  injustice  separately,  is  not  half  so 
great  as  that  of  the  impolicy  of  charging 
rent  at  all.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  it  has  been  a  most  unwise  step. 
The  testimony  of  the  gentleman  above  re- 
ferred to,  favours  t\i\s  opinion.  He  says, 
"  nothing  so  greatly  confuses  the  negroes,  as 
the  practice  of  charging  them  rent.  They 
do  not  see  the  justice  of  it.  If  sick  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  th-^y  reason  thus, — "  when  I 
gets  well  den  massa  hab  all  de  money  for  a 
•week  to  pay  de  rent."  This  is  sufficient  to 
discourage  them  and  make  them  discontented 
with  their  present  home.  I  have  taken  a 
different  course  with  mine.  I  charge  them 
no  rent,  and  if  sick  I  have  them  taken  care 
of.  The  result  is,  that,  although  I  pay  them 
but  a  shilling  a  day,  (whether  a  shilling  cur- 
rency, 15  cents,  or  a  shilling  sterling,  25 
cents,  I  did  not  understand.  I  think  the  for- 
mer,) many  men  have  scarcely  lost  a  day 
since  August.  I  have  been  much  among  the 
people  both  on  the  plains  and  mountains  and 
I  do  say  I  can  see  comparatively  little  of  the 
evil  complained  of.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  fix  upon  the  people  the  charge  of  laziness. 
On  the  contrary,  both  the  mountain's  side 
and  the  public  way  present  the  busiest  scene 
imaginable.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  you 
might  see  the  people  trudging  to  market  an 


hour  before  daylight,  each  with  a  bundle  of 
sugar  cane,  or  a  basket  of  game,  cocoa,  plan- 
tain, bananas  or  oranges,  weighing  from  fifty 
to  eighty  pounds,  which  they  carry  on  their 
heads,  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles. 

No  reasonable  man  could  expect  that  a 
nation  of  long  oppressed  slaves,  would  at 
once  become  an  available  example  for  free- 
men. The  colt  just  freed  from  the  harness 
will  prance  a  little  till  the  chafing  of  the  col- 
lar is  forgotten.  Still,  from  what  I  see,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  concessions  will  be  made, 
and  that,  within  a  short  time,  business  will  go 
on  with  unusual  briskness. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  M.  Fitch. 

Dr.  G.  Bailey. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fitch.  His  veracity  is  unquestionable. 
He  left  this  place  about  last  fall,  we  think, 
for  Jamaica,  where  he  is  now  acting  as  a 
missionary. — Ed.  Phil. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  25,  1839. 


"We  insert  the  subjoined  in  compliance  with 
a  particular  request.  The  association  of  the 
name  of  a  loved  and  estimable  friend,  who  has 
gone  to  her  everlasting  rest,  with  the  benevo- 
lent objects  comprehended  in  the  circular, 
will,  no  doubt,  enhance  the  interest  of  it  in 
the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  our  readers. 

CIKCU1,AR. 

Previously  to  the  year  1832,  but  little  in- 
terest had  been  excited  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  Liberia.  One  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  friend  of  Africa  (Mrs.  Beu- 
lah  Sansom)  had,  the  year  before,  founded 
two  schools  for  girls  at  the  colony,  and  had 
guarantied  their  support  for  one  year.  In  the 
summer  of  1832,  an  association  of  ladies  was 
formed  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  in  Liberia,  and  one  of  its 
first  acts  was  to  resolve  to  take  these  schools 
under  its  care,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod for  which  provision  had  been  made.  Be- 
ing informed  that  a  school  was  much  wanted 
among  the  recaptured  Africans,  their  atten- 
tion was  next  directed  to  them,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  a  school  was  commenced  at 
New  Georgia.  These  three  schools  have 
been  continued  without  intermission  from  that 
time,  and  numerous  other  primary  schools 
have  since  been  established,  by  different  so- 
cieties and  associations  in  this  country.  But 
as  the  colonies  have  increased  and  their 
wants  have  multiplied,  the  importance  of  an 
institution  of  a  higher  character,  where  the 
education  of  youth  could  be  completed  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  occupying  the  various  stations 
of  society,  has  been  felt,  and  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  this  coun- 
try. After  mature  deliberation,  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisers  of  the  association,  gen- 
tlemen well  qualified  to  give  counsel  upon  the 
subject,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Liberia  School  Association,"  have  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  found  such  an  institu- 


tion. They  propose  commencing  on  a  very- 
moderate  scale,  and,  if  they  meet  with  encou- 
ragement, and  success  attends  their  efforts, 
to  enlarge  the  establishment  and  increase  the 
number  of  teachers  as  occasion  may  require. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  general  agent 
of  the  American  Colonization  Societies,  when 
he  sailed  for  Liberia  in  February  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house;  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Colonization  Society 
have  made  a  grant  of  as  much  land  as  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  board 
have  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
a  gentleman  as  principal,  every  way  qualified 
for  this  responsible  and  important  trust.  With 
these  views  and  prospects,  they  now  throw 
this  subject  before  the  friends  of  education  in 
Africa,  particularly  before  their  countrywo- 
men. Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  on  the  subject  of  African  colonization, 
they  believe  few  would  object  to  any  intelli- 
gent plan  for  elevating  the  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  those  already  settled  on 
the  shores  of  that  vast  continent,  and  of  train- 
ing  up  there,  men  who  may  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  carrying  to  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded inhabitants  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion. Gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  colo- 
nies and  who  are  competent  to  judge,  are  of 
opinion  that  much  more  could  be  effected  in 
the  cause  of  education,  by  united  and  concen- 
trated action  among  the  various  societies  in 
this  country.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  more 
thoroughly  and  effectively  carrying  out  the 
plan  proposed,  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Ladies'  Liberia  School  Association  invite  the 
co-operation  of  sister  associations  throughout 
this  country.  They  wish  not  to  dictate  to 
any  how  their  funds  shall  be  appropriated : 
let  each  society  decide  this  for  itself ;  they 
ask  only  that  they  will  aid  in  the  design  con- 
templated, in  any  way  which  they  think  best. 
A  library  will  be  wanted — books,  maps, globes, 
mathematical  instruments,  and  after  a  timC; 
probably  philosophical  apparatus.  The  sala- 
ries of  teachers  will  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  funds,  and  some  students  perhaps 
will  need  pecuniary  assistance,  though  it  is 
no  part  of  the  general  plan  to  make  instruc- 
tion gratuitous,  or  to  relieve  parents  who  are 
able  from  the  support  of  their  children. 

The  board  feel  that  their  association  alone 
cannot  carry  on  this  work;  but  believing  i( 
to  be  worthy  of  patronage  and  support,  they 
confidently  and  respectluily  commend  it  tc 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  public. 

Subscriptions  or  donations  will  be  gratO' 
fully  received  by  either  of  the  following  la. 
dies:  Mrs.  Blanding,  232  North  Fifth  street: 
Mrs.  Jones,  429  Market  street  ;  Miss  H.  E, 
Smith,  98  Walnut  street;  Miss  A.  Davidson, 
268  Walnut  street. 


Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  16th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Joseph  J.  Carlile,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Kirkbride,  ol 
the  former  place. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Au  Sable,  (for- 
merly Peru)  N.  Y.,  on  fourth  day,  the  1st  instant, 
Jonathan  Battey,  son  of  Joe!  Battey,  of  Starksborough 
to  Mary  B.  Keese,  daughter  of  William  Keese,  of  the 
former  place. 
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THE  BIRDS    OF  SPRING. 

j\Iy  quiet  residence  in  the  country,  aloof 
from  fashion,  politics  and  the  money  market, 
leaves  me  rather  at  a  loss  for  important  occu- 
pation, and  drives  me  to  the  study  of  nature, 
and  other  low  pursuits.  Having  few  neigh- 
bours, also,  on  whom  to  keep  a  watch,  and 
exercise  my  habits  of  observation,  I  am  fain 
to  amuse  myself  with  prying  into  the  domes- 
tic concerns  and  peculiarities  of  the  animals 
around  me ;  and  during  the  present  season 
have  derived  considerable  entertainment  from 
certain  sociable  little  birds,  almost  the  only 
visiters  we  have,  during  this  early  part  of  the 
year. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  winter  in  the 
country  are  sensible  of  the  delightful  influ- 
ences that  accompany  the  earliest  indications 
of  spring;  and  of  these,  none  are  more  de- 
lightful than  the  first  notes  of  the  birds. 
There  is  one  modest  little  sad  coloured  bird, 
much  resembling  a  wren,  which  came  about 
the  house  just  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  when 
not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  a.ad  when 
a  few  prematurely  warm  days  had  given  a 
flattering  foretaste  of  soft  weather.  He  sang 
early  in  the  dawning,  long  before  sunrise,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  just  before  the  closing  in 
of  night,  his  matin  and  his  vespor  hymns.  It 
is  true,  he  sang  occasionally  throughout  the 
day — but  at  these  still  hours,  his  song  was 
more  remarked.  He  sat  on  a  leafless  tree, 
just  before  the  window,  and  warbled  forth  his 
notes,  free  and  simple,  but  singularly  sweet, 
with  something  of  a  plaintive  tone,  that 
heiohtened  their  effect. 

The  first  morning  that  he  was  heard,  was 
a  joyous  one  among  the  young  folks  of  my 
household.  The  long  death-like  sleep  of  win- 
ter was  at  an  end  ;  nature  was  once  more 
awakening,  they  now  promised  themselves 
the  immediate  appearance  of  buds  and  blos- 
soms. I  was  reminded  of  the  tempest  tossed 
crew  of  Columbi's,  when  after  their  long 
dubious  voyage,  the  field  birds  came  singing 
round  the  ship,  though  still  far  at  sea,  re- 
joicing them  with  the  belief  of  the  immediate 
proximity  of  land.  A  sharp  return  of  winter 
almost  silenced  my  little  songster,  ancj  dashed 


the  hilarity  of  the  household;  yet  still  he 
poured  forth,  now  and  then,  a  few  plaintive 
notes,  between  the  frosty  pipings  of  the 
breeze,  like  gleams  of  sunshine  between  wintry 
clouds. 

I  have  consulted  my  book  of  ornithology 
in  vain,  to  find  out  the  name  of  this  kindly 
little  bird,  who  certainly  deserves  honour  and 
favcur  far  beyond  his  modest  pretensions.  He 
comes  like  the  lowly  violet,  the  most  unpre- 
tending, but  welcomest  of  flowers,  breathing 
the  sweet  promise  of  the  early  year. 

Another  of  our  feathered  visiters,  who  fol- 
lows close  upon  the  steps  of  winter,  is  the  pe- 
wit or  pe-wee,  or  phoebe-bird  ;  for  he  is  called 
by  each  of  these  names,  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  sound  of  his  monotonous 
note.  He  is  a  sociable  little  being,  and 
seeks  the  habitation  of  man.  A  pair  of 
them  have  built  beneath  my  porch,  and 
have  reared  several  broods  here,  for  two 
years  past,  their  nest  being  never  disturbed. 
They  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  just  when 
the  crocus  and  the  snow-drop  began  to  peep 
forth.  Their  first  chirp  spreads  gladness 
through  the  house.  "The  phoebe-birds  have 
come  I"  is  heard  on  all  sides,  they  are  wel- 
comed back  like  members  of  the  family  ;  and 
speculations  are  made  upon  where  they  have 
been,  and  what  countries  they  have  seen, 
during  their  long  absence.  Their  arrival  is 
the  more  cheering,  as  it  is  pronounced,  by 
the  old  weather  wise  people  of  the  country, 
the  sure  sign  that  the  severe  frosts  are  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  gardener  may  resume  his 
labours  with  confidence. 

About  this  time,  too,  arrives  the  blue  bird, 
so  poetically,  yet  truly  described  by  Wilson. 
His  appearance  gladdens  the  whole  landscape. 
You  hear  his  soft  warble  in  every  field.  He 
sociably  approaches  your  habitation,  and  takes 
up  his  residence  in  your  vicinity.  But  why 
should  I  attempt  to  describe  him,  when  I 
have  Wilson's  own  graphic  verses,  to  place 
him  before  the  reader? 

When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  re-np- 
pearing:, 

The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud  cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  arc  a  steering; 

When  first  the  lone  butterfiy  flits  on  the  wing. 

When  red  glow  the  maples  so  fi-esh  and  so  pleasing, 

O  then  comes  the  blue  bird,  the  herald  of  spring. 
And  liails  with  his  warblings  the  cliar.;is  of  the 

The  loud  piping  frogs  make  the  niarshes  to  ring; 
Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  warm  glows 
the  weather ; 

The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring, 
And  spice  wood  and  sassalriis  building  togellicr. 

O  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  jiuuscwives,  repair, 

Your  walks  border  t)p,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure; 

The  blue  bird  will  chani  from  Ills  box  such  an  air. 
That  all  your  liurd  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure!  | 


He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree, 
Tlic  red  flow'ring  peach,  and  the  apple's  swee' 

He  snaps  up  destroyers,  wherever  (hey  be. 

And  seizes  the  caitifl^s  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms; 

He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  it  devours, 

Tlie  worms  from  the  webs  where  they  riot  and 

His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours. 
And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summer  a  sheller. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train. 
Now  searching  the  furrows,  now  mounting  to  cheer 
him  ; 

The  gard'ner  delights  In  his  sweet  simple  strain, 
And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him; 

The  slow  lingering  school  boys  forget  they'll  be  chid; 
While  gazing  intent,  as  he  warbles  before  them. 

In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red, 
That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  however, 
and  one  that  rivals  the  European  lark,  in  my 
estimation,  is  boblincon,  or  boblink,  as  he  is 
commonly  called.  He  arrives  at  that  choice 
portion  of  our  year  which,  in  this  latitude, 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  month  of 
May,  so  often  given  by  the  poets.  With  us, 
it  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lasts 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  June.  Earlier 
than  this,  winter  is  apt  to  return  on  its  traces, 
and  to  blight  the  opening  beauties  of  the 
year;  and  later  than  this,  begin  the  parch- 
ing, and  panting,  and  dissolving  heats  of  sum- 
mer. But  in  this  genial  interval,  nature  is  in 
all  her  freshness  and  fragrance,  "  the  rains 
are  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  upon 
the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
the  land."  The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest 
foliage  and  brightest  verdure:  the  woods  are 
gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel ; 
the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  sweet  brier  and 
the  wild  rose;  the  meadows  are  enamelled 
with  clover  blossoms;  while  the  young  apple, 
the  peach  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell,  and 
the  cherry  to  glow,  among  the  green  leaves. 

This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the 
boblink.  He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  and 
fragrance  of  the  season,  his  life  seems  all 
sensibility  and  enjoyment;  all  song  and  sun- 
shine. He  is  to  be  found  in  the  soft  bosoms 
of  the  freshest  and  sweete'^t  mcad.iws ;  and  is 
most  in  song,  when  the  clover  is  in  blossotn. 
He  perches  on  the  topmost  tu  i-  of  a  tree,  or 
on  some  long  flaunting  weed,  and  as  he  rises 
and  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succes< 
sion  of  rich  tinkling  notes,  crowding  one  upon 
another,  like  the  outpouring  melody  of  the 
sky-lark,  and  possessing  the  same  rapturous 
character.  Somelinios  he  |iitclios  from  the 
summit  of  a  tree,  begins  bis  song  as  soon  as 
be  gets  upon  ibo  wing,  ami  fliiitcis  tromnlously 
down  to  tlio  (-arii),  as  if  overcome  with  ee-tacy 
at  his  own  niiisie.  Soinei iiiies  he  is  in  pur- 
suit of  his  paramour;  always  in  full  song,  as 
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if  he  \voul(l  will  tier  by  his  melody;  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxica- 
tioi'i  and  dol.ght. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  mea- 
dows, the  boblinU  was  the  envy  of  my  boy- 
hood. Uc  crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest 
weather,  and  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year, 
when  all  nature  called  to  the  fields,  and  the 
rural  feeling  throbbed  in  every  bosom;  but 
when  I,  luckless  urchin  !  was  doomed  to  be 
mewed  up,  during  the  livelong  day,  in  that 
purgatory  of  boyhood,  a  school  room,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  little  varlet  mocked  at  me, 
as  he  flew  by  in  full  song,  and  sought  to  taunt 
me  with  his  happier  lot.  Oh!  how  I  envied 
him  !  No  lessons,  no  tasks,  no  hateful  school ; 
nothing  but  holiday,  frolic,  green  fields,  and 
fine  weather.  Had  I  been  then  more  versed 
in  poetry,  I  might  have  addressed  him  in  the 
words  of  Logan  to  the  cuckoo  : 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bovver  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  note. 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

Oh  !  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ; 

We'd  make,  on  joyful  winff, 
Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe, 

Companions  of  ihe  spring  ! 

Farther  observation  and  experience  have 
given  me  a  different  idea  of  this  little  fea- 
thered voluptuary,  which  I  will  venture  to 
impart,  for  the  benefit  of  my  school  boy 
readers,  who  may  regard  him  with  the  same 
unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  I  once 
indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only  as  I  saw 
him  at  first,  in  what  I  may  call  the  poetical 
part  of  his  career,  when  he,  in  a  manner  de- 
voted himself  to  elegant  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song, 
and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  refinement. 
While  this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from  in- 
jury ;  the  very  school  boy  would  not  fling  a 
stone  at  him,  and  the  merest  rustic  would 
pause  to  listen  to  his  strain.  But  mark  the 
difference.  As  the  year  advances,  as  the 
clover  blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring 
fades  into  summer,  his  notes  cease  to  vibrate 
on  the  ear.  He  gradually  gives  up  his  ele- 
gant tastes  and  habits,  doffs  his  poetical  and 
professional  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet 
or  rather  dusty  garb,  and  enters  into  the 
gross  enjoyments  of  common,  vulgar  birds. 
He  becomes  a  bon  vivant,  a  mere  gormand ; 
thinking  of  nothing  but  good  cheer,  and  gor- 
mandizing on  the  seeds  of  the  long  grasses 
on  which  he  lately  swung,  and  chaunted  so 
musically.  He  begins  to  think  there  is  no- 
thing like  "the  joys  of  the  table,"  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  apply  that  convivial  phrase  to 
his  indulgences.  He  now  grows  discontented 
with  plain,  every  day  fare,  and  sets  out  on  a 
gastronomical  tour,  in  search  of  foreign  luxu- 
ries. He  is  to  be  found  in  myriads  among 
the  reeds  of  the  Delaware,  banquetting  on 
their  seeds  ;  grows  corpulent  with  good  feed- 
ing, and  soon  acquires  the  unlucky  renown  of 
the  ortolan.  Wherever  he  goes,  pop!  pop! 
pop !  the  rusty  fire-locks  of  the  country  are 
cracking  on  every  side — he  sees  his  com- 
panions falling  by  thousands  around  him — he 
is  the  reed  bird,  the  much  sought  for  tit  bit 
of  the  Pennsylvania  epicure. 
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Dops  he  take  warning  and  reform?  Not 
he  !  He  wings  his  flight  still  farther  south, 
in  search  of  other  luxuries.  We  hear  of  him 
gorging  himself  in  the  rice  swamps — filling 
himself  with  rice  to  almost  bursting — he  can 
hardly  fly  for  corpulency.  Last  stage  of  his 
er,  we  hear  him  spitted  by  dozens,  and 
served  up  on  the  table  of  the  gormand  ;  the 
most  vaunted  of  southern  dainties,  the  I'icc 
bird  of  the  Carolinas. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  once  musical  and 
admired,  but  finally  sensual  and  persecuted 
boblink.  It  contains  a  moral,  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys; 
warning  them  to  keep  to  those  refined  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised  him  to  so 
high  a  pitch  of  popularity,  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career;  but  to  eschew  all  tendency 
to  that  gross  and  dissipated  indulgence,  which 
brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from  the  well 
wisher  of  little  boys  and  little  birds. 

Geoffrey  Crayon. 


Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America. 

At  a  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,"  held  in 
Philadelphia,  fourth  month  15th,  1839:— 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Auxiliary 
Associations  of  New  York  and  Purchase, 
New  York  ;  Burlington  and  Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey ;  Philadelphia  and  Concord,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Miami,  Ohio  : — and  White  Lick,  West- 
field,  White  Water,  Blue  River,  and  Spice- 
land,  Indiana. 

It  appearing  from  the  report  of  the  mana- 
gers, that  the  lease  of  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Apple-tree  alley, 
will  expire  in  the  seventh  month  next,  and  it 
being  desirable  that  the  Association  should 
be  the  owners  of  the  property,  it  is  agreed  to 
purchase  it,  and  the  managers  are  directed 
to  appoint  trustees  to  receive  and  hold  the 
title  thereof.  They  are  authorised  to  apply 
the  funds  of  the  Association  in  payment  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  solicit  subscriptions  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies,  and  they 
are  invested  with  full  power  to  perform  all 
necessary  acts  respecting  the  purchase  and 
management  of  this  estate. 

The  managers  are  directed  to  publish  such 
parts  of  their  annual  report,  and  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  auxiliary  associations,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  nominating  committee  proposed  the 
following  Friends  to  serve  as  officers  of  the 
Association,  for  the  next  year.    They  were 
approved  and  accordingly  appointed,  viz. 
Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Henry  Cope,  Treasurer. 
Corresponding  Members. 
John  Paul,  Isaac  Collins, 

Thomas  Evans. 

Managers. 
Thomas  Stewardson,    Blakey  Sharpless, 
Samuel  Bettle,  George  R.  Smith, 

Thomas  P.  Cope,        Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 


Joseph  Snowdon,  Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Thomas  Kimber,  Charles  Williams, 
Thomas  Wood,  John  Elliott, 

John  Richardson,         Joseph  Rakestraw, 
Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Isaiah  Hacker, 
John  G.  Hoskins,         Stephen  P.  Morris, 
George  Stewardson,     William  Thomas, 
Bartholomew  Wistar,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
George  Williams,        Townsend  Sharpless. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes : — 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  Sec^ry. 

To  the   Bible   Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  surrendering  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
the  managers  present  to  the  Association  a 
report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
year,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  in- 
teresting concern  under  their  charge. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  there  have 
been  issued  from  the  depository  1320  Bibles 
and  515  Testaments,  of  which  457  Bibles 
and  87  Testaments  were  sold  to  auxiliaries, 
and  30  Bibles  and  25  Testaments  furnished 
for  gratuitous  distribution.  Eighty,  24mo. 
Bibles  were  also  sent  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Boarding  School,  to  be  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed amonif  children,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  could  not  conveniently  afford  the 
means  of  supplying  them  with  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

The  fourth  edition  of  1000  copies  of  the 
24mo.  Bible,  which  was  in  press  at  the  time 
of  our  last  annual  meeting,  has  since  been 
completed.  It  is  on  a  fine  and  substantial 
paper,  and  forms  a  handsome  and  easily 
legible  volume,  well  adapted  for  schools  or 
private  reading.  A  fifth  edition,  of  the  same 
size  is  now  in  press,  which  is  intended  to  be 
sold  at  75  cents  per  copy.  The  superiority 
of  these  Bibles,  in  paper,  printing  and  bind- 
ing, over  the  coarse  editions  which  abound, 
render  them  much  more  desirable  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  as  they  are  furnished  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  we  trust  the  advantages  they  offer 
will  induce  Friends  generally  to  adopt  them. 
The  difficulties  which  children  who  are  not 
expert  readers,  often  experience  from  a  very 
small  and  imperfect  type  and  dark  paper,  are 
in  danger  of  giving  them  a  distaste  for  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  before  their  judgments 
are  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  contents;  and  this  disr 
when  once  acquired,  is  likely  to  continue  long 
after  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  hai 
passed  away.  1000  copies  of  the  24mo.  New 
Testament  have  also  been  printed,  and  an 
edition  of  1000  of  the  8vo.  Reference  Bible. 

The  stock  of  books  on  hand  consists  of 
432  copies  of  the  8vo.  Bible  without  refer- 

1027  copies  of  the  8vo.  Bible  with  references, 

689  24mo.  " 

1400     "  "  Testaments, 

350     "  12mo.  " 

in  sheets  ;  and  thirty  Bvo.  Bibles,  without  re- 
ferences— 238  with  references — 549,  24mo 
Bibles— 571,  24mo.  Testaments— and  185 
12mo.  bound;  making  in  all  2965  Bibles 
and  2506  Testaments. 
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The  whole  number  printed  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  present  time,  is 
20011  copies  of  the  Svo.  Bibles,  wiihout  refer- 

9500  copies  of  the  Svo.  Bible,  with  references, 

4000     "  24mo.  " 

7850     "  l'2mo.  New  Testaments, 

2900     «  04mo.  " 

making  a  total  of  l.",,oOO  Biblos,  and  J 0,750 

Testaments;  of  the   former,   12,535  copies 

have  been  disposed  of,  and  S,244  copies  of 

the  latter. 

The  Biblical  Library  has  received  some 
additions  during  the  past  year,  and  contains 
copies  of  numerous  editions  of  the  sacred 
volume,  ancient  and  modern,  comprising  forty 
diflerent  languages,  besides  a  number  of  valu- 
able works  explanatory  of  Scripture  history, 
geography,  pliilosophy,  &c. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer, 
which  is  herewith  submitted,  it  appears  that 
he  has  received  during  the  past  year  the  sum 
of  S3, 151  82,  from  "the  following  sources, 


Balance  on  hand  4th  month,  1833,   8383  74 

From  auxiliaries  in  payment,    .    .    742  07 

"  "  "  donations,  .  .  67  00 
"           "        to  supply  indigent 

Friends,  '  ....   40  00 

Sales  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  .    1,258  01 

Annual  subscriptions,    ....      156  00 

Money  borrowed,                              500  Oo 

Donation  from  an  individual,  .    .         5  00 


$3,151  82 

The  payments  during  the  same  period  have 
amounted  to  S2,644  93,  leaving  a  balance  of 
§506  89,  of  which  $500  is  borrowed,  to  be 
repaid,  with  interest. 

No  new  auxiliary  has  been  reported  to  the 
board  during  the  past  year. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  ten  aux- 
iliaries ;  viz :  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pur- 
chase, Concord,  Miami,  White  Lick,  Westfield, 
White  Water,  Blue  River  and  Haddonfield. 

Nine  of  these  give  an  account  of  the  Bibles 
and  Testaments  distributed  by  them  during 
the  past  year;  being  262  Bibles,  and  46 
Testaments ;  a  considerable  part  of  v/hich 
were  gratuitously  disposed  of. 

Five  have  given  particular  answers  to  the 
queries:  these  five,  embracing  1,243  families 
or  parts  of  families,  report,  that  nearly  every 
family  is  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  that  there  are  about  1,160  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  possess  a  copy  exclus- 
ively their  own. 

One  auxiliary  mentions,  that  "  Owing  to 
our  limited  means,  our  operations  have  neces- 
sarily been  confined  within  veiy  narrow 
bounds  during  the  past  year ; — the  income  of 
our  auxiliary  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  those 
within  our  limits  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  who  are  not  so  furnished." 

Another  remarks:  that  "The  income  of 
the  auxiliary  is  insufficient  to  supply  those 
within  its  limits,  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

From  the  report  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries, 
we  make  the  following  extract :     We  have 


reason  to  hope,  that  the  object  for  which  the 
societies,  both  parent  and  auxiliary  were 
formed,  is  advancing;  and  we  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  right 
for  Friends  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  not  in  membership 
with  us,  as  well  as  Friends." 

Another  states,  that  "  Ln  a  few  instances 
we  have  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  Society,  in  handing  a  Bible  to  some  who 
appeared  deserving  of  our  attention  ;  and  pre- 
sents thus  offered,  have  in  all  cases  been  ac- 
cepted with  lively  expressions  of  gratitude." 

From  another;  "Though  the  labour  of 
this  auxiliary,  during,  previous  years,  has 
much  narrowed  our  operations  in  our  own 
Society,  yet  we  believe,  that  a  field  of  use- 
fulness is  still  open  to  us — a  considerable 
number  of  those  we  have  distributed  have 
been  among  that  interesting  class,  our  minor 
members,  who  have  been  placed  in-  this  city 
as  apprentices."* 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  parent 
institution,  as  well  as  the  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, for  the  past  year,  the  managers  regret 
that  they  cannot  report  a  larger  number  of 
Bibles  disposed  of.  They  would  hope  that 
this  does  not  proceed  from  anj'  diminution  of 
the  esteem  entertained  for  the  sacred  volume, 
or  of  the  benefits  which  are  conferred  by  the 
possession  and  diligent  use  of  its  invaluable 
contents.  The  labours  of  most  of  the  aux- 
iliaries have  been  confined,  nearly  exclusively, 
we  believe,  to  the  supply  of  the  members  of 
our  own  religious  Society,  which  has  of  ne- 
cessity been  a  circumscribed  field  of  action. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Association,  this 
important  object  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
aimed  at,  but  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  our  benevolence,  and  em- 
brace all  the  destitute,  by  whatever  religious 
name  they  were  distinguished. 

The  managers  cannot  but  fear,  that  a  de- 
gree of  indifference,  respecting  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  has  come  over  many  of  our 
members,  which  if  yielded  to,  will  have  an 
unhappy  influence  on  themselves,  and  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  Society  where  they  dwell.  If 
our  sympathies  and  benevolence  are  not  kept 
in  active  operation,  they  are  soon  blunted  and 
become  dormant; — so  likewise,  if  the  wants 
of  the  Society,  which  are  annually  occurring, 
are  not  duly  searched  out,  and  a  remedy  ap- 
plied, they  rapidly  multiply,  and  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years  may  find  us  in  a  situation  little 
better,  as  to  the  relative  supply  of  the  Holy 

*  Extract  from  the  report  of  an  auxiliar}',  received 
after  the  date  of  the  managers'  report. 

"The  field  of  labour  within  the  limits  of  this  aux- 
iliary, (so  long,  at  least,  as  it  is  principally  confined  to 
our  own  religious  Society,)  is  not  great,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Friends  who  take  an  active  interest  in  its  con- 
cerns is  but  small." 

"  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  apply  this  remark 
to  the  Female  Branch  of  our  auxiliary,  wiiose  number 
is  considerably  greater,  and  whose  members  have 
manifested  their  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, both  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  in  the  contribution  of  funds  for  its  support.  It 
appears  by  their  reports,  that  they  have  appointed 
committees  of  investigation  within  the  limits  of  the 
several  preparative  meetings  in  this  quarter.  Most  of 
the  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  during  the  past 
year,  have  passed  through  their  hands," 


Scriptures,  than  we  were  when  the  Associa- 
tion cotnmenced  its  labours. 

"  The  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  is  a 
motive  to  action,  which  never  rests  satisfied 
in  self-indulgence,  while  a  brother  appeals  to 
it  for  sympathy.  It  is  sufficient  to  secure  its 
aid,  that  distress  or  poverty  be  made  known 
to  it,  and  that  it  lies  within  its  power  to  re- 
lieve it.  It  considers  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence as  gifts  in  trust  for  the  afflicted  and 
the  needy  ;  and  as  it  prizes  the  moral  above 
the  physical  well-being  of  our  nature,  the 
strongest  appeals  which  can  be  made  to  its 
sympathies,  are  those  that  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  religious  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  When  we  narrow  (he  circle,  on  behalf 
of  which  the  appeal  is  made,  to  that  com- 
munity which  concentrates  within  itself  our 
strongest  and  tenderest  affections,  and  with 
the  condition  of  which,  whether  prosperous 
or  adverse,  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  children  are  identified,  how  much  do  we 
add  to  its  moral  force  !" 

While,  however,  the  members  of  our  reli- 
gious community  have  a  primary  claim  on 
our  aid,  and  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  con- 
tribute according  to  our  means,  toward  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  Holy  S>  riptures,  our 
benevolence  must  not  stop  here.  There  is  a 
nuinerous  class  of  professors  with  Friends, 
and  those  who  are  descended  from  members 
of  the  Society,  who  are  also  the  proper  ob- 
jects  of  our  care ;  and  besides  these,  there 
are  the  broad  and  general  obligations  of 
Christian  charity,  which  would  lead  us  to 
give  a  copy  of  that  best  of  all  books  to  all 
who  are  destitute. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  aux- 
iliaries have  relaxed  in  their  labours,  and 
almost  sunk  into  supineness,  by  circumscrib- 
ing their  views  to  their  own  immediate  limits, 
— and  when  the  families  of  Friends  there 
were  supplied,  have  concluded  their  labour 
was  at  an  end.  We  trust  that  such  will  be 
aroused  to  fresh  diligence,  by  the  considera- 
tions we  have  suggested,  and  by  the  recollec- 
tion, that  there  are  a  large  number,  even  of 
their  brethren  and  sisters  in  religious  profes- 
sion, remotely  situated,  whose  means  do  not 
admit  of  their  purchasing  an  adequate  supply 
of  Bibles  for  their  families,  and  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  aid.  This 
fact,  the  managers  wish  again  to  press  upon 
the  serious  consideration  of  Friends.  It  is 
from  the  members  of  auxiliary  associations, 
and  other  benevolent  individuals,  surrounded 
by  outward  blessings,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  abundance,  and  whose  hearts  can  sympa- 
thize with  such  as  are  less  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced, that  the  means  of  supplying  the 
deficiencies  which  yet  exist,  must  be  derived. 
Who,  that  has  felt  the  consolation  and  sup- 
port, the  instruction  and  comfort,  which, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  are  derived  from 
the  sacred  pages,  would  not  cheerfully  and 
gladly  lend  his  aid  in  conveying  to  a  destitute 
brother  or  sister,  that  rich  treasury  of  reli- 
gious knowledge.  If  the  means  which  are 
expended  in  ministering  to  useless  luxury  or 
vain  show,  were  devoted  to  this  Christian 
purpose,  such  an  emiiloymcnf  of  a  liberal 
portion  of  those  goods,  over  which  a  bountiful 
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Creator  has  made  us  stewards,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  substniiiial  peace  to  our  minds,  and 
confer  a  valuable  benefit  on  our  feilovv-nien. 
Numeriuis  arc  the  instances  on  record,  in 
which  tiie  impressions  made  in  early  life  by 
the  vocal  readinj,^  of  tiie  sucred  volume,  in 
families,  have  followed  the  individual  through 
youth  to  manhood,  often  recurring  with  lively 
force  and  restraining  influence,  and  exercising 
a  salutary  control  over  the  future  condition  of 
the  man.'  How  often  have  they  seemed  to  be 
the  last  lingering  traces  of  a  pious  education, 
preserving  their  identity  and  a  degree  of 
vigour,  even  amid  the  moral  decay,  evidently 
stamped  upon  the  character,  and  at  last,  per- 
haps, upon  a  sick-bed,  or  in  the  solitary 
chamber,  have  proved  instrumental,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  leading  to 
sincere  penitence  and  amendment  of  life. 
Many  a  man  whose  heart  has  not  bowed  to 
the  pure  and  holy  religion  of  the  gospel,  has 
yet  been  forced  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  those  lessons  imprinted  in  child- 
hood upon  his  mind,  when  a  pious  mother 
has  taken  him  aside,  read  to  him  the  instruc- 
tive pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  perhaps  enforced 
their  precepts  with  the  admonitions  of  mater- 
nal tenderness,  prompted  by  the  inv-fard  stir- 
rino-s  of  that  spirit  of  divine  love  which  seeks 
the  salvation  of  all.  And  not  unfrequently, 
when  every  other  avenue  for  religious  truths 
has  seemed  closed,  an  appeal  to  these  early 
and  lasting  impressions  has  proved  a  door  of 
access  to  the  deep  lecesses  of  the  heart. 

While  speaking  of  the  effect  of  pious  ma- 
ternal education,  we  are  naturally  led  to  con- 
template the  importance  and  value  of  the  aid 
conferred  by  female  auxiliaries,  in  the  distri- 
bution and  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Their 
services  have  already  been  highly  beneficial, 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  animated  and  en- 
couraged more  generally  to  unite  and  perse- 
vere in  the  good  work.  It  is  their  peculiar 
and  favoured  province,  to  search  out  and 
minister  with  winning  kindness  to  the  wants 
of  others — to  soothe  their  sorrows  and  alle- 
viate by  tender  sympathy  the  keenness  of 
distress  and  suffering.  In  this  work  of  mercy, 
many  opportunities  present,  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  objects  of  their  Christian  care 
are  furnished  with  Bibles,  and  of  enforcing 
the  frequent  and  devout  perusal  of  it ;  and  it 
would  be  no  small  additional  pleasure,  to  bear 
with  them  in  their  visits  of  love,  so  worthy 
and  so  useful  a  gift.  If  the  members  of  our 
own  Society  are  generally  supplied— if  the 
meetings  of  the  auxiliaries  seem  to  be  dull 
and  but  little  to  do,  or  if  few  interest  them- 
selves in  this  worthy  cause,  we  entreat  that 
none  may  be  thereby  discouraged — or  induced 
to  relax  in  their  efforts.  Christian  benevo- 
lence carries  with  it  its  own  reward — origin- 
ating in  that  divine  charity,  which  embraces 
the  whole  family  of  mankind,  it  reaches  forth 
in  earnest  desire  for  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  all,  and  every  act  which  it  prompts 
brings  to  the  mind  a  measure  of  that  peace, 
which  transcends  all  mere  temporal  enjoy- 
ments. 

The  managers  wish  to  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Association  to  the  situation  of 
the  property  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street 


and  Apple-tree  alley.  Its  central  and  conve- 
nient location — the  extent  and  adaptation  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  numerous  other  advan- 
tages which  it  combines,  render  it  peculiarly 
desirable  as  a  permanent  depository  for  the 
Bible  Association.  It  has  been  stated  in  for- 
mer reports,  that  the  lot  was  purchased  and 
the  buildings  erected  at  the  expense  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  who  leased  it 
for  the  use  of  the  Association,  at  a  rent  less 
than  legal  interest  on  the  cost,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  title  to  the  properly  in  fee, 
at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  original  debt.  The  period 
designated  for  the  purchase  will  expire  in  the 
seventh  month  next.  If  therefore  the  Asso- 
ciation wish  to  secure  the  possession  cf  so 
valuable  a  site  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  it  will  be  necessary  to  empower  the 
succeeding  board  of  managers,  or  some  other 
committee,  to  perfect  the  business,  by  pur- 
chasing the  property  at  the  stipulated  price, 
appointing  trustees  to  receive  the  conveyance 
of  the  legal  estate  therein,  and  adopting  such 
measures  as  may  be  requisite  for  making 
payment. 

The  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
lot,  and  completing  the  buildings,  is  $22,900. 
The  sinking  fund,  appropriated  for  accom- 
plishing this  object,  amounted  on  the  1st  of 
third  month  last,  to  $16,608  16— leaving  a 
deficiency  of  about  $6,500  to  be  provided  for. 

Besides  the  strong  inducements  already 
noticed  for  making  this  purchase,  there  is  an- 
other on  which  we  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
The  board  of  managers  have  the  control  of  no 
fund,  from  which  they  can  supply  Bibles  to 
auxiliaries  or  individuals,  however  pressing 
the  call. 

Occasional  remittances  are  received  from 
auxiliaries,  situated  in  wealthy  neighbour- 
hoods, whose  funds  are  more  than  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, — but  these 
are  uncertain,  small  in  amount,  and  mostly 
restricted  in  the  application. 

Cases  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
responding committee,  where  a  remote  settle- 
ment of  Friends,  in  a  new  country,  struggling 
with  indigence  and  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  emigration,  or  making  a  beginning  in  the 
wilderness,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  to  auxiliaries,  but  are 
discouraged  by  the  small  and  inadequate 
amount  of  funds  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
raise. 

Applications  are  not  unfrequently  made  at 
the  counter  of  the  depository,  presenting 
strong  claims  for  the  bestowment  of  a  Bible, 
and  where  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of 
the  gift  seem  unquestionable  ;  but  the  mana- 
gers have  not  the  means  for  aiding  either  of 
these  interesting  classes  of  applicants.  They 
have  no  permanent  funds-r-the  moneys  at 
their  disposal  are  necessarily  employed  in 
printing  Bibles  and  Testaments,  from  which 
the}'  derive  no  emolument. 

Should  the  Association  determine  to  pur- 
chase the  property  in  question,  and  raise  by 
subscription  the  sum  necessary  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  rents  de- 
rived from  the  parts  of  the  building  not  wanted 
for  our  accommodation,  would  form  a  perma- 


nent fund  applicable  to  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Association,  and  which  would  be  ex- 
tensively useful  in  promoting  the  worthy  and 
benevolent  objects  for  which  it  was  com- 
menced. 

In  the  use  of  this  fund,  the  board  of  mana- 
gers would  have  it  in  their  power  to  encou- 
rage, by  occasional  donations  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  distant  auxiliaries,  whose  utmost 
exertions  will  not  enable  them  to  meet  all 
the  deficiencies  whose  existence  they  lament. 
They  would  be  enabled  also,  where  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient,  to  sell  their  books  at 
less  than  cost,  thus  holding  out  inducements 
to  pay  a  part,  where  it  might  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  pay  the  full  price — and  in  various 
ways  essentially  and  efficiently  aid  in  prose- 
cuting this  Christian  work,  the  benefit  and 
propriety  of  which,  the  experience  of  nearly 
ten  years  has  amply  confirmed. 

It  is  to  those  interested  and  benevolent  in- 
dividuals who  are  surrounded  with  plenty, 
and  have  hearts  warmed  with  gratitude  to 
heaven  for  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  with 
sympathy  for  their  fellow-men  who  are  suf- 
fering the  deprivations  of  very  restricted 
means,  that  we  appeal  on  the  present  occa- 
sion for  the  ineans  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
able object.  The  managers  recur  with  plea- 
sure to  the  noble  liberality  which  was  evinced, 
when  a  similar  call  for  aid  was  made  about 
six  years  ago.  A  feeling  of  generous  and 
Christian  sympathy  seemed  to  animate  the 
whole  of  our  little  community,  and  in  about 
one  month.  Friends  contributed  more  than 
$14,000.  We  cherish  the  hope,  that  the 
present  application,  no  less  important  in  its 
objects,  and  presenting  equally  strong  claims 
upon  our  feelings,  will  be  met  in  a  corre- 
spondent disposition,  and  the  means  be  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  contributed  to  extinguish 
the  remaining  debt. 

We  rejoice  in  the  diligence  and  persever- 
ance evinced  by  some  of  our  Friends  in  the 
work  in  which  we  are  embarked ;  a  work 
which  we  believe  has  been  blessed  to  many, 
both  of  the  dispensers  and  recipients,  which 
has  placed  in  hundreds  of  families,  hitherto 
entirely  destitute,  a  well  printed  copy  of  the 
sacred  records — furnishing  them  with  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  its  invaluable  contents, 
which  an  eminent  apostle  declares,  "  are  able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  while  we 
believe  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  good,  which  under  the  Divine  favour 
may  thus  have  been  secretly  and  silently 
wrought,  we  earnestly  desire,  that  all  may 
be  animated  with  fresh  zeal  and  interest  in 
the  undertaking,  remembering,  that  however 
small  the  degree  in  which  we  contribute  to 
the  spread  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Redeemer  in  the  earth,  we  shall 
not  miss  of  a  rich  reward- 
By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Sec^ry. 
Philadelphia,  Ath  month  6,  1839. 

lie  who  teaches  religion  without  exemplify- 
ing it,  loses  the  advantage  of  its  best  argu* 
ment. — Gilpin. 
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F  om  an  Kssay  on  tlio  Sabji-ct.    By  Enoch  Lewis. 
^Conliiiuo.l  iVom  page 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  evitlenco 
drawn,  or  attempted  to  be  drawn,  from  llio 
New  Testament,  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  water  baptism  is  a  part  of  the  Christian 
disponsaiion  ;  or  was  ever  introduced  into  it 
bv  divine  authority. 

'The  first  arijumenf  in  favour  of  tliis  hypo- 
thesis is  drawn  from  the  circiunstance,  rehited 
bv  til  roe  of  !he  evanirolisls,  that  our  Saviour 
himself  subuiilled  to  this  baptism.  But  we 
are  to  reniembor  (hat  our  Lord,  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  was  born  under  the  law,  and 
became  subject  to  all  its  requisitions.  He 
submitted  to  the  .leuish  rite  of  circumcision, 
kept  the  Jewish  feasts,  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
conform:"d  to  all  the  rituals  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Consequently  his  submission  to  the 
baptism  of  John,  no  more  rendered  that  bap- 
tism a  part  of  his  dispensation,  than  his 
observance  of  \he  Jewish  law  rendered  it 
obliijaiorv  on  Christians.  But  if  we  advert 
to  the  accouiU  which  Matthew  has  left,  we 
find  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  opposed  to  the 
hypothesis  in  question.  "  Then  cometh  Jesus 
from  Galilee  to  Jordon  unto  John,  to  be  bap- 
tized ol  hini.  But  John  forbade  him,  saying, 
I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me  1  And  Jesus  answering  said,  suffer 
it  to  be  so  now  ;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered 
him."  Chap.  iii.  13 — 15.  From  this  ac- 
count, it  is  obvious  that  John  did  not  consider 
his  baptism  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  that  our  Lord  submitted  to  it  in  confor- 
mity with  the  requisitions  of  the  ceremonial 
law'.  For  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  de- 
clares, it  behoved  him  to  be  made  in  all 
things  like  unto  his  brethren.    Chap.  ii.  17. 

A  second  argument  in  support  of  water 
baptism,  has  been  deduced  from  our  Sa- 
viour's declaration  to  Nicodemus  :  "Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  John, 
iii.  5. 

As  baptism,  or  the  immersion  of  the  body 
in  water,  is  not  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
the  supposition  that  this  was  what  our  Lord 
intended  by  being  born  of  water,  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  Certainly  no  one  will  soberly 
affirm,  that  to  be  dipped  or  sprinkled  with 
water,  is  really  find  truly  to  be  horn  of  water. 
To  give  a  strictly  literal  construction  to  these 
expressions  is  impossible.  The  language  is 
unquestionably  figurative.  The  supposition 
that  water  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  that  baptism  with  water  is  intended, 
would  make  this  passage  prove  too  much. 
For  proteslants  generally  admit,  that  baptism 
with  water  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  sal- 
vation; which  this  passage,  thus  construed, 
would  prove  it  to  be.  That  this  relates  to  a 
spiritual  birth,  is  clear  from  what  immedi- 
ately follows :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit.  The  wind  blowelh  where  it 
listeth,  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whilher  it 
goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit." 


This  passage,  taken  in  its  figm-ativc  sense, 
conveys  a  very  important  and  instructive 
mcanmg.  As  at  a  moment  of  birth  a  new 
principle  of  vitality  is  introduced  into  the  ani- 
mal system,  so  the  soul  that  is  truly  reno- 
vated and  made  alive  unto  God,  becomes 
actuated  by  a  life  to  which,  in  its  natural  and 
unregenerate  state,  it  was  totally  a  stranger. 
Thus  the  apostle  testifies,  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  livelh  in  me;  and  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for 
me.  Gall.  ii.  20.  "  The  water  and  the  spi- 
rit," says  bishop  Taylor,  "  in  this  place, 
signify  the  same  thing;  and  by  water,  is 
meant  the  effect  of  the  spirit  cleansing  and 
purifying  the  soul,  as  appears  in  the  parable 
of  Christ  baptizing  with  the  spirit  and  fire."* 
A  third  argument,  and  the  one  most  in- 
sisted on,  is  drawn  from  the  charge  given  by 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  immediately  before 
his  ascension.  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
;»1!  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19. 

In  this  charge,  no  mention  is  made  of 
water;  unless,  therefore,  water  is  necessarily 
implied,  this  passage  furnishes  no  proof  that 
water  baptism  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. I  am  aware  that  the  advocates  of  water 
baptism  insist,  that  baptizing  in  water  is  meant 
by  this  injunction.  If  it  had  been  previously 
demonstrated  that  baptism  with  water  was  a 
part  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  might 
fairly  conclude  that  our  Saviour  had  that  kind 
of  baptism  in  view.  But  as  that  point  has 
not  been  established,  it  is  not  correct  reason- 
ing to  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  an  important 
conclusion.  In  fact,  those  who  deduce  from 
this  passage,  the  conclusion  that  baptizing  in 
water  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  system,  actu- 
ally argue  in  a  circle;  though  probably  with- 
out perceiving  it.  The  argument  is  substan- 
tially this  ; — Baptizing  in  water  is  a  Christian 
ordinance,  because  our  Saviour  commanded 
his  disciples  to  baptize  all  nations.  We  know 
that  he  commanded  them  to  baptize  with  water, 
because  water  must  be  understood  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  And  we  know  that  water 
must  be  understood,  because  baptizing  with 
water  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  system.  Take 
away  the  last  assumption,  and  the  whole 
argument  deduced  from  this  passage  falls  to 
the  ground. 

We  may  perhaps  be  assisted  in  arriving  at 
a  correct  conclusion  respecting  the  meaning 
of  this  injunction,  by  recurring  to  the  com- 
mands which  our  Lord  had  previously  given 
to  his  disciples.  When  he  sent  the  twelve 
to  preach  to  the  people  of  Israel,  he  com- 
,  manded  them  to  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils;  Matt. 
X.  8. ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  baptizing.  Neither 
do  we  find  that  during  his  personal  continu 
ance  on  earth,  he  ever  commanded  any  of 
those  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach  the 
gospel,  to  baptize  with  water.    It  is  true 

*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  231. 


that  the  disciples  baptized,  but  we  are  inform- 
ed that  he  hitnself  did  not.  John  iii.  22, 
Ibid.  iv.  2.  We  may  hence  fairly  infer,  that 
the  disciples  baptized  in  imitation  of  John, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  command 
from  him.  For  the  expression  of  the  evan- 
gelist is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  act,  thus  exclusively  attri- 
buted to  the  disciples,  was  done  in  compliance 
with  his  commands.  Their  ministry  before 
his  ascension  seems  to  have  been  very  similar 
to  that  of  John.  A  compend  of  John's  testi- 
mony is  given  in  these  words,  "  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand" — 
Malt.  iii.  2 — and  the  substance  of  what  the 
disciples  were  directed  to  proclaim,  is  given 
in  almost  the  same  words.  Ibid.  x.  7.  It  was 
therefore  very  natural  for  them,  some  of 
whom  had  been  John's  disciples,  to  use  the 
same  significant  rite.  The  superiority  of 
their  ministry  to  that  of  the  forerumier,  is, 
however,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  power 
to  work  nnracles,  which  it  appears  John  did 
not  possess.  John  x.  41.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  his  commission  should  include 
an  external  observance,  which  they  were  not 
commat)ded  to  use.  Inasmuch  then  as  we  do 
not  find  that  our  Saviour  had,  at  any  previous 
time,  commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  supposition  that  water  is  implied  in 
the  charge  before  us  is,  at  best,  gratuitous. 

Could  it  be  proved,  as  it  certainly  cannot, 
that  baptizing  with  water  was  intended  by 
this  injunction,  it  would  still  fail  to  establish 
the  doctrine  in  question.  As  the  baptism 
upon  conversion  was  a  Jewish  practice,  if  our 
Lord  had  required  his  apostles,  who  were  all 
Jews,  to  accompany  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  a  rite  simi- 
lar to  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  it 
would  not  follow  that  Christians,  who  were 
educated  in  that  religion,  and  never  professed 
or  held  any  other  faith,  must  be  subjected  to 
this  ceremony.  As  a  sign  or  accompaniment 
of  conversion  from  one  religion  to  another,  it 
had  a  meaning  which  is  easily  understood. 
But  in  relation  to  those  who  have  always 
held  the  same  belief,  the  meaning  does  not 
apply  ;  and  as  administered  to  children,  who 
are  unconscious  of  any  profession  of  religion, 
the  ceremony  appears  destitute  of  meaning. 

Other  considerations,  however,  will  show 
that  water  was  not  implied. 

That  the  baptism  with  water  was  not  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  is  clearly  shown  by  various 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.  First,  by 
the  words  of  John,  already  cited.  "  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but 
he  that  cometh  after  mo  is  mightier  than  1, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
fire — Matthewiii.il.  IMark  i.  7.  Luke  iii. 
16 — and  by  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, "  John  truly  baptized  with  uatei' :  hut  vc 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Cilu^st  not 
many  days  hence" — Acts  i.  .3 — and  bv  seve- 
ral others.  The  disciples  were  not  required 
immediately,  upon  receiving  the  command  in 
question,  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their 
mission,  but  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  till  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  hii;ll. 
Luke  xxiv.  49.    And  they  did  wait,  until  The 
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promise  of  tho  l-athor,  tlie  gift  of  the  Holy  • 
t^pii  it,  w  as  po  iroil  (lilt  upon  them.  This  was 
the  bapiisni  In-fore  spoken  of,  under  the  qiinli- 
fving  inlhieiiee  of  w  hich  they  were  to  go  and 
teach  all  nations,  haptizing  them  in,  or  into 
the  iianio  of  the  Father,  of  tlie  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Chost.  That  they  did  not  only 
teach,  but  likewise,  through  the  power  of  the 
the  Father,  baptize  the  people  into  the  name, 
that  is,  into  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  evident  from 
various  instances.  Thus,  when  Peter  was 
preaching  to  the  people  at  the  house  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  which 
heard  the  word.  Acts  x.  46.  The  apostles 
Peter  and  John  also  prayed  for  the  believ- 
ers at  Samaria,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts 
viii.  17.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  also  given  to 
the  disciples  at  Ephesus  through  the  ministry 
of  Paul.    Ibid.  xix.  6. 

Now  as  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
manifestly  the  peculiar  baptism  of  Christ, 
when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize, 
without  expressly  stating  what  kind  of  bap- 
tism he  had  in  view,  a  fair  and  necessary 
conclusion  would  be,  that  he  alluded  to  his 
own,  particularly  as  he  commanded  them  to 
tarry  at  Jerusalem,  until  they  were  them- 
.selves  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  before 
they  should  attempt  to  teach  and  baptize  the 
people.  The  sentence,  go  teach,  or  rather 
proselyte  all  nations,  baptizing,  &c.,  very 
well  bears  the  construction,  that  these  acts 
were  to  be  simultaneous,  that  the  teaching 
was  to  be  with  baptizing  power,  and  such  the 
apostle  Paul  tells  us  his  teaching  was,  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  power.  1 
Cor.  ii.  4.  "  For  our  gospel  came  not  unto 
you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance." 
Thes.  i.  5. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  himself, 
for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes.  Matt.  vii.  29.  And 
such,  I  conceive,  has  been  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  teaching  of  all  true  gospel  minis- 
ters from  that  day  to  this.  As  the  disciples 
were  to  teach,  not  the  doctrines  of  the  prece- 
ding dispensation,  but  those  of  the  Christian 
religion;  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he 
had  commanded,  so  the  baptism  which  was  to 
attend  their  ministry,  and  properly  constitute 
a  part  of  it,  was  unquestionably  the  one  true 
Christian  baptism,  and  not  a  copy  or  an  imi- 
tation of  the  baptism  of  John. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE   CASE    OF  ONESIMUS  REVISED. 

I  did  not  receive  my  copy  of  the  last  week's 
"  Friend"  until  it  was  too  late  to  furnish  a 
return  to  "  Inquirer's"  observations  on  the 
case  of  Onesimus  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
next  number. 

As  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  has  an- 
nounced his  conclusion  to  admit  no  response 
to  any  reply  of  mine,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  such  use  of  the  privilege  allowed  me, 
as  to  give  Inquirer  no  cause  of  complaint. 

My  reviewer  appears  to  have  mistaken  the 
point  and  pith  of  my  argument.    The  term 


;"  pro  slavery  writers,"  is  no  where  in  my 
essay  applied  to  those  commentators  who 
happened  to  think  that  Onesimus  was  a  slave. 
Nor  did  I  mean  to  intimate  that  such  an  opi- 
nion would  support  infidelity,  or  rank  its 
holders  with  the  Paines  and  Volneys  of  our 
day.  My  argument  was  that  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  religion  tolerates 
slavery,  particularly  that  abominable  system 
which  prevailed  in  the  apostolic  age,  would, 
if  successful,  degrade  that  religion  below  the 
station  which  its  professors  assign  it.  In 
regard  to  Onesimus,  I  observed  that  pro 
slavery  writers  usually  erect  their  arguments 
in  defence  of  slavery  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  a  slave,  without  stopping  to  examine 
very  critically  whether  they  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact.  By  what  species  of 
ratiocination  Inquirer  inferred  from  this  that 
I  was  ranking  Home,  Benson,  Clarke,  &c., 
with  pro  slavery  writers,  or  with  the  Paines 
and  Volneys  of  our  day,  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  ;  and  therefore  shall  not  attempt 
to  refute  it.  The  insinuation,  however,  looks 
too  much  like  an  effort  to  brand  me  with  the 
odium  of  an  unjust  imputation  upon  writers 
whose  characteis  I  should  feel  myself  bound 
to  treat  with  respect,  whatever  I  may  think 
of  their  opinions. 

My  argument  appears  to  have  been  also 
mistaken  in  relation  to  the  citations  of  the 
word  doulos  from  the  New  Testament.  My 
object  was  to  show  that  Aristides  had  gained 
nothing  to  his  argument,  by  his  quotations  in 
regard  to  servants.  The  same  word  being 
used  to  indicate  the  servants  of  Christ.  1 
inferred  that  we  were  not  authorized  to  con- 
sider the  persons  referred  to  in  the  quotations 
of  Aristides  as  slaves  in  the  proper  or  modern 
sense  of  the  wci-d.  Certainly  there  was  no- 
thing strained  or  unnatural  in  the  supposition 
that  the  word  generally  used  to  designate 
servants  of  that  description,  did  not  necessarily 
when  applied  to  others  indicate  slaves.  And 
if  the  servants  referred  to  in  the  quotations 
were  not  necessarily  slaves,  the  argument  of 
Aristides  gained  nothing  by  his  citations. 

[  referred  to  the  case  of  Onesimus  for  a 
very  obvious  reason,  but  the  force  of  my 
argument  was  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
question  whether  he  was  or  was  not  originally 
a  slave.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  I 
viewed  that  question  as  an  unsettled  one. 
And  with  Inquirer's  permission,  I  see  no- 
thing in  his  citations  from  Home  and  Co.  to 
settle  it.  They  give  us  their  conjectures,  but 
nothing  more.  The  supposition  of  M'Knight 
might  serve  very  well  to  show  with  what  un- 
supported speculations  commentators  some- 
times attempt  the  illustration  of  Scripture 
passages.  But  the  pro  slavery  argument 
turns  upon  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
sent  Onesimus  back  as  a  slave  to  his  master. 
This  supposition  it  appears  Dr.  Benson  en- 
dorses, but  how  he  discovered  that  Onesimus 
was  baptized,  and  that  he  was  still  held  as  a 
slave,  I  suppose  we  shall  not  now  be  informed. 
As  this  supposition  criminates  the  apostle, 
(see  Deut.  xxiii.  15.)  we  ought  not  to  admit 
it  without  better  authority  than  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  moderns.  The  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon shows  conclusively  that  the  apostle  did 


not  expect  his  son  Onesimus  to  be  received 
as  a  slave,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  ;  both  in 
the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  We  find  also  the 
same  apostle,  in  an  epistle,  written,  if  we  are 
to  believe  our  chronologists,  in  the  same  year 
and  from  the  same  place,  recommending 
Onesimus  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren 
in  Christ  who  were  at  Colosse,  as  a  faithful 
and  beloved  brother.  If  any  one  can  find  in 
these  passages  of  Scripture  any  authority  for 
the  hypothesis  that  Onesimus  was  a  fugitive 
slave,  whom  the  apostle  Paul  converted,  bap- 
tized, and  sent  back  as  a  slave,  to  be  held  as 
such  by  his  master  Philemon,  he  must  possess 
a  species  of  discernment  to  which  I  make  no 
pretensions.  E.  L. 

WORSHIP. 

Silent  waiting  was  in  practice  among  the 
prophets,  and  those  that  attended  them,  as 
appears  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  We  find 
the  spirit  of  the  prophet  was  engaged  in  divine 
vision,  whilst  the  elders  of  Judah  sate  before 
him,  as  it  is  described  from  the  fiist  verse  of 
the  eighth  chapter  to  the  fourth  of  the  eleventh 
chapter.  During  the  time  of  which  vision,  it 
cannot  be  consistently  supposed,  that  he  was 
either  speaking  to  them,  or  they  to  him,  or 
to  each  other.  This  was  not  a  singular  in- 
stance of  their  meeting  together;  for  it  was 
the  manner  of  God's  people  to  congregate 
with  the  prophets,  as  that  close  reprehension 
plainly  indicates.  "  They  come  unto  thee  as 
the  people  cometh,  and  t/tey  sit  before  thee  as 
my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they 
will  not  do  them."  In  this  solemn  practice, 
we  have  often  been  enabled  thankfully  to 
acknowledge  the  verity  of  that  gracious  de- 
claration of  our  Lord,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  narr^e,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"  the  fulfilling  of  that 
promise,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength  ;"  the  certainty  of 
that  assertion,  "The  Lord  is  good  unto  them 
that  u-ait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh 
and  the  necessity  and  authority  of  that 
just  command,  "  Be  still  and  know  that  I  ara 
God."  As  silent  waiting  appears  to  us,  in 
the  first  place,  requisite  to  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  truth,  it  is  always  our  prac- 
tice, for  we  believe  he  ought  to  have  the  di- 
rection of  our  hearts  therein;  and  if  he 
pleases  to  influence  any  one,  under  due  pre- 
paration, vocally  to  appear,  either  by  way  of 
address  to  himself  in  prayer,  or  to  us  in 
preaching,  we  never  preclude  such  appear- 
ances, but  silently  assist  according  to  our 
measures.  If  it  prove  that  none  are  so  con- 
cerned to  speak,  we  sit  the  time  through  in 
silence,  wherein  true  mental  worship  is  often 
experienced  ;  but  never  appoint  any  meeting 
with  intent,  that  it  shall  be  held  throughout 
in  silence,  as  some  have  mistakenly  imagined ; 
for  we  believe  that  all  ought  to  be  led  and 
guided  by  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  solemn  acts  of  Divine  worship. 
It  would  be  a  happy  thing,  were  all  so  led, 
amongst  us  as  well  as  others;  but  the  case 
appears  otherwise  with  many,  who  sit  uncon- 
cerned, in  expectation  of  hearing  the  ministry 
instead  of  waiting  upon  God,  and  therefore 
often  meet  with  disappointment.  The  apostle 
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said  in  his  age,  "  they  are  not  all  Israel, 
which  are  of  Israel.'"  So  w-i  must  acknow- 
ledge, all  who  have  descended  fVoni  laithfiil 
ancestors,  are  not  thenisolvcs  hiithrul;  but 
the  delect  is  in  theinsoUos,  and  ncU  in  tlie 
prmciple  [of  grace  and  imili].  "I'Uc  natmal 
man  must  be  delivered  out  of  his  naitiial  dark- 
ness, into  the  luminous  and  quickening  in- 
fluence of  that  Oivino  Word  or  Spint,  which 
is  most  emphatically  styled  t/ic  true  light  and 
life  of  men.  Thus  liorn  of  the  Spirit  into  this 
proper  medium  of  divine  knowledge,  the  soul 
is  made  acquainted  with  that  spiritual  sense 
it  could  neitlier  discover,  nor  believe  pertained 
to  it,  whilst  in  its  natural  state.  This  is  no 
new  natural  faciilijj  added,  but  its  own  mental 
power  newly  opened,  and  brought  into  its  due 
place  and  use.  Words  are  inadequate  to  the 
expression  of  this  internal  sense  felt  in  the 
soul  under  Divine  influence.  It  cannot  be 
ideally  conveyed  to  the  understanding  of  the. 
inexperienced  ;  for  it  is  not  an  image  but  a 
sensation,  impossible  to  be  conceived  but  by 
its  own  impression.  So  true  is  that  of  the 
apostle,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  them ;  but  God  hath  revealed  them 
unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 

The  Divine  Majesty  is  not  to  be  compre- 
hended by  our  gross  organs;  as  he  is  a  spirit, 
so  he  communicates  spiritually  with  the  soul 
or  spirit  of  man.  Religion  is  a  spiritual  work, 
and  its  highest  office,  worship,  can  only  be 
acceptably  performed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced something  of  a  preparation  of  heart 
for  this  solemn  duty.  The  apostle  declares, 
"to  be  carnally  minded,  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."  "  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  there- 
fore, they  who  are  in  this  slate  are  not  pre- 
pared to  worship  aright.  True  worship,  then, 
can  only  be  performed  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,"  and  such  worshippers  are  sometimes 
favoured  to  experience  a  union  and  commu- 
nion of  spirit,  which  wonderfully  strengthens 
and  animates  them,  even  when  not  a  word  is 
uttered  during  the  whole  time  of  their  meet- 
ing ;  being  secretly  and  immediately  instruct- 
ed by  Him  who  teaches  as  never  man  taught. 
— From  Brief  Selections  from  the  writings  of 
Friends. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  contributors  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
their  charter,  the  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pre- 
sent the  following  report : — 

One  hundred  and  seven  pupils  are  now 
under  instruction.  Eight  mutes  are  engaged 
permanently  in  different  capacities,  making 
the  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
in  the  institution,  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Sixty-two  are  indebted  for  support  wholly 


or  in  part  to  the  liberality  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Fifteen  are  supported  by  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Twelve  by  that  of  New  Jersey. 

Two  by  the  institution. 

The  remaining  sixteen  are  supported  by 
their  friends. 

Of  these  One  is  from  Pennsylvania. 


One  "       New  York. 

One  "  Delaware. 

Two  "  Lousiana. 

Two  "  Missouri. 

Two  "      New  Jersey. 

Two  "       North  Carolina. 

Five  "  Virginia. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  state  pupils, 

One       is  from  Green  County. 

Two  "  Fayette  " 

Three  "  Delaware 

Six  "  Berks 

Two  "  Allegheny  " 

One  "  Cumberland  " 

Three  "  Lancaster  " 

Fifteen  "  Philadelphia  " 

Two  "  Chester  " 

One  "  Pike 

One  "  Bucks  " 

Four  "  Montgomery  " 

Two  "  Susquehanna  " 

Two  "  Beaver  " 

One  "  Juniata  " 

Three  "  Schuylkill 

One  "  Lebanon  " 

One  "  Armstrong  " 

One  "  Columbia  " 

Three  "  Northampton  " 

Three  "  York 

One  "  Wayne 

One  "  Luzerne  "  . 

One  "  Union  " 

One  "  Bradford  " 


Twenty-seven  have  been  admitted  into  the 
institution  during  the  past  year,  and  fourteen 
have  left  it. 

The  apartments,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  at  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
have  been  completed  and  occupied,  and  have 
proved  well  adapted  to  promote  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  health  of  those  for  whose 
use  they  were  designed. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  story  has  been  raised 
on  the  school-house ;  a  building  detached 
from  the  main  structure,  and  connected  with 
it  by  covered  ways. 

The  object  of  this  important  addition,  was, 
to  give  proportionate  accommodation  to  the 
department  of  instruction,  and  to  provide  an 
apartment  contiguous  to  the  school-rooms  for 
the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  the 
apparatus,  specimens,  &;c.  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  rooms  are 
just  finished  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  a  few  days. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
department  of  instruction  ;  our  excellent  prin- 
cipal and  his  assistants  continue  to  discharge 
their  various  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  board. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Great  Diposer 
of  events  for  his  protecting  care  and  for  the 
almost  entire  exemption  from  serious  acci- 


dent or  sickness  during  the  progress  of  the 
extensive  improvements  which  have  been 
niafle. 

While  there  is  much  in  the  past  for  con- 
gratulation and  thankfulness,  the  board  look 
with  no  less  confidence  and  hope  to  the 
future,  and  assuredly  believe  that  many  will 
be  brought  from  darkness  to  light,  to  bless 
the  enlightened  policy  and  liberal  bounty  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PAUL  BECK,  Jr.  President. 
Attested — James  J.  BzVeclay,  Secry. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1839. 

MINUTE  ON  SLAVERY. 

At  a  yearly  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
by  adjournments  from  the  15th  of  the  fourth 
month  to  the  19th  of  the  same  inclusive,  1839. 

The  following  minute  was  directed  to  be 
printed,  and  the  quarterly  meetings  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  every 
family,  viz : 

This  meeting  has  been  renewedly  intro- 
duced into  feelings  of  tender  sympathy  with 
our  brethren,  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race,  in  the  numerous  and  complicated  wrongs 
which  are  inflicted  upon  them,  in  many  parts 
of  our  favoured,  but  guilty  land. 

And  whilst  we  wish  afiectionately  to  cau- 
tion our  members  against  the  excitement  of 
an  unsanctified  and  intemperate  zeal,  or  join- 
ing in  associations  founded,  or  conducted  up- 
on principles  which  may  hazard  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  our  religious  testimonies,  we 
earnestly  entreat  them  to  cherish  and  dwell 
under  those  feelings  of  Christian  love  and 
compassion,  towards  this  affiicted  class  of  our 
fellow-men,  which  will  lead  them  to  regard 
with  a  just  abhorrence,  the  crimes  that  the 
iniquitous  system  of  slavery  has  introduced, 
and  to  bear  an  unwavering  and  consistent 
testimony  against  its  obvious  and  multiplied 
violations  of  the  dearest  rights  of  humanity. 

Our  worthy  predecessors,  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  religious  duty,  laboured  in  this  right- 
eous cause,  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  leadings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  made  many  sacrifices 
of  worldly  interest  for  its  support.  It  is  our 
fervent  desire  that  we  of  the  present  day, 
may  faithfully  maintain  the  testimony  on  its 
original  foundation;  and  under  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  awful  load  of  guilt  which  is  impending 
over  our  beloved  country,  and  of  our  share  in 
the  responsibility,  may  seriously  and  impar- 
tially examine  what  is  required  at  our  hands. 
If  our  hearts  are  softened  and  expanded  by 
the  love  of  God,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  view 
these  oppressed  people  as  children  of  the  same 
Almighty  Father,  equally  with  ourselves  the 
objects  of  his  divine  regard,  and  of  that  salva- 
tion which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  enter  into  a  lively  feeling  of 
the  miseries  and  hardships  they  endure;  to 
put  our  souls  in  their  souls'  stead,  and  in 
singleness  of  heart  to  follow  every  clear  open- 
ing of  duty  in  their  behalf,  whatever  sacrifice 
it  may  cost  us,  either  of  worldly  treasure  or 
popularity. 

The  close  connection,  and  intimate  inter- 
course which  is   maintained  between  the 
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diflorcMit  srciioiis  of  our  common  country, 
tlirou^li  111;-  (livcrsilieil  ;ind  widely  spreiul 
cliiUHu-ls  of  ciimmerco  and  business,  uuiy, 
unless  we  are  very  watchful,  blunt  our  sensi- 
bilities lo  the  cruelties  of  slavery,  and  dimin- 
ish our  abhoi  reuce  of  its  injustice.  We  wish 
tenderly  (o  incite  our  dear  friends  to  an  indi- 
vidual enquiry,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  point- 
ings of  truth,  iiow  far  they  are  clear  in  these 
respects;  and  should  such  an  exanaination 
awaken  serious  apprehensions  as  to  any  part 
of  their  traffic,  that  they  may  be  willinj^  to 
forego  every  prospect  of  gain,  arising  from 
the  prosecution  of  business,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  purity  of  our  religious  pro- 
fession. 

We  also  desire  that  the  attention  of  Friends 
may  be  particularly  directed  toward  those 
people  of  colour  who  reside  among  us,  and 
are  nominally  free.  This  class  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  the  objects  of  a  cruel  prejudice, 
which  there  is  reason  to  fear  is  rather  in- 
creasing among  us,  and  they  are  subjected 
to  numerous  disabilities  which  are  very  un- 
favourable to  their  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement. I\!ay  Friends  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  be  excited  to  renewed  efforts 
for  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren, and  extend  to  them  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  their  situation  requires,  and  our 
superior  advantages  enable  us  to  afford. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

William  Evans,  Cleric. 


THE  CAMEL'S  THORjV. 
Another  plant,  eminently  deserving  of  no- 
tice, grows  in  thick  round  tufts  covered  with 
long  spines.  It  covers  the  lowest  tracts  of 
country,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
obstruct  a  traveller's  progress  through  it. 
This  lowly  shrub  affords  a  most  beautiful 
exemplification  of  the  merciful  care  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  fitness  of  the  Creator's  designs. 
It  abounds  in  Arabia,  India,  Africa,  Tartary 
and  Persia.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  those 
countries,  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  camel, 
that  valuable  inhabitant  of  such  unfriendly 
wastes.  These  noble  animals  browse  upon  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  herb.  Their  mas- 
tication of  it  produces  a  frothy  salivation  at 
the  mouth,  which  appears  to  impart  to  them 
a  very  pleasurable  sensation.  Its  lasting  ver- 
dure refreshes  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  and, 
from  the  property  possessed  by  its  deep- 
searching,  tough,  fibrous  roots,  of  collecting 
the  scanty  moisture  of  an  arid  plain,  well 
known  to  the  Bedouin,  it  is  converted  to  the 
essential  purposes  of  aiding  in  the  production 
of  a  grateful  and  healthy  nourishment  for 
man.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is,  in  spring, 
divided  near  to  the  root ;  a  single  seed  of  the 
watermelon  is  then  inserted  in  the  fissure, 
and  the  earth  replaced  about  the  thorn.  The 
seed  becomes  a  parasite^  and  the  nutritive 
matter,  which  the  brittle  succulent  roots  of 
the  melon  are  ill-adapted  to  collect,  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  deeper  searchmg  and 
tougher  fibres  of  the  root  of  this  thorn.  An 
abundance  of  good  watermelons  are  thus 


periodically  forced  from  saline  soils  incapabh 
of  other  culture. — Laing's  Tour  in  Sweden. 

Fiom  tlic  Weekly  Dispatch. 
TO  A  MAN. 
"  All  are  not  men  who  bear  the  name." 
If  thou  art  rich,  let  all  thy  kindness  share  ; 
If  thou  art  poor,  leain  poverty  to  boar; 
If  liifjh  and  mighty,  tread  not  on  tlie  low, 
A  vi:  y  worm  may  turn  a  serpent  foe ; 
In  every  station  act  in  such  a  way 
As  will  give  comfort  at  some  future  day. 
If  young,  repress  the  warmtli  of  passion's  rage, 
So  that  thou  call  not  down  reproof  from  age; 
If  old,  still  look  with  tenderness  on  youth, — 
Let  thy  experience  be  their  guide  to  truth  ; 
Let  youlli  and  age  still  journey,  hand  in  Iiand 
Together,  searching  for  a  belter  land. 
Thus,  onward  move,  and  through  life's  Hitle  span, 
Thus  prove  thy  highest  claim  to  be  a  man. 

Robert  Rose. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 
EGYPTIAN  EMANCIPATION. 
Another  mighty  blow  is  about  to  be  stricken 
in  behalf  of  human  liberty.  Mahometan  Egypt 
is  about  to  abolish  slavery  I  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
sagacious  and  far-sighted  chieftain,  whose 
genius  and  enterprise  have  raised  him  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  about 
to  emancipate  the  hereditary  bondmen  of 
Egypt, — and  break  up  for  ever  the  slave- 
markets  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria..  The  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  Dr.  John  Bowring,  of 
England,  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed 
to  this  result.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
had  several  interviews  with  the  pasha  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

From,  a  late  English  paper. 

Egypt. — We  have  received  the  following 
from  a  correspondent  at  Cairo,  dated  the  26th 
ult. : — "  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  declared  lo 
Colonel  Campbell  his  intention  to  abolish 

SLAVERY  immediately  IN  ALL  THE  COUN- 
TRIES SUBJECT  TO  HIS  AUTHORITY." 

This  declaration  has  given  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  Europeans  in  this  city.  The 
pasha  speaks  with  great  exultation  of  the 
moral  and  political  eliects  of  his  visit  to 
Nubia  and  Abysinia." 


THIS  TMISMB. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  1,  1839. 


The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  for  Vir- 
ginia, alternately  held  at  Summerton  and 
Cedar  Creek,  took  place  on  second  day,  the 
20th  ult.,  at  the  latter  place,  situated  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Richmond. 
The  information  which  ws  have  received  re- 
specting it  is  very  limited,  but  we  learn  that 
it  continued,  by  adjournments,  until  the  after- 
noon of  fourth  day  following,  and  that  the 
several  religious  concerns  that  came  before 
it  were  conducted  to  satisfaction,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love.  The  number  in  at- 
tendance was  thought  to  be  larger  than  usual. 
Several  visiters  from  other  yearly  meetings 


were  pre.sent,  and  among  them  our  friend 
Daniel  Wheeler  from  England. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  New  York  has 
been  in  session  the  present  week.  We  have 
yet  no  information  respecting  it ;  but  hope 
that  some  kind  correspondent  will  enable  us 
to  say  something  in  regard  to  its  proceedings 
in  our  next. 

In  the  account  which  we  published  of  the 
late  yearly  meeting  in  this  city,  reference 
was  incidentally  made  to  a  minute  expressive 
of  the  exercise  then  prevalent  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  copies  of  which,  sufficient  in  nam- 
ber  to  supply  every  member  with  one,  were 
directed  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  she  respec- 
tive quarterly  meetings.  We  have  to-day- 
placed  the  minute  on  our  pages,  believing  it 
adapted  for  usefulness  beyond  our  own  limits. 
This  interesting  document,  unanimou.^ly  adopfe- 
ed  by  the  meeting,  while  it  judiciously  holds 
out  a  caution  to  members,  not  to  suffer  their 
zeal  to  overleap  the  limits  of  sound  discretion, 
at  the  same  time,  speaks  a  language  clear,, 
full,  and  unequivocal,  furnishing,  as  we  think,, 
an  ample  refutation  of  the  insinuation  which 
of  late  has  repeatedly  been  made,  that  the 
society,  as-  a  body,  has  relaxed  in  bearing  its 
te.stimony  with  energy  and  Christian  boldness 
against  the  dreadful  evils  of  slavery. 

The  report  of  the  managers  of  the  Biblfe- 
Association  will  not,  by  its  length,  we  hope,^ 
deter  any  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  it.  It 
embodies  details  of  much  interest,  in  relation 
to  the  operations  of  an  institution,  of  great 
value  and  imp&rtaace  to  the  well-being  of  our 
society. 

We  would  likewise  ask  attention  to  another 
report  inserted  to-day — that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a 
scheme  of  unmixed,  genuine  benevolence,  the 
prosperity  of  which  must  be  coveted  by  every 
heart  that  dilates  with  generous  and  kindly 
feeling. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  sixth  day,  the  14th  instant,  at 
o  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  committee  on  Teacher  meet  on  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  ;  and  the  visit- 
ing committee  attend  at  the  school  on  seventh, 
day,  the  8th  instant. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerks 

6th  mo.  1st,  1839. 

A  Boy  wanted  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
House  Painting  Business.  Apply  at  this  of- 
fice.. 

FOR  SALE. 

Several  persons  having  enquired  for  the 
back  volumes  of  "The  Friend,"  they  are  now 
informed  that  one  complete  set  can  be  had 
by  applying  immediately  at  the  publication, 
office. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  A^D  FISHERY 

OF  THE 

SPERM  WHALE. 

BY  THOMAS  BEAI.E,  SURGEON. 

Description  and  Habits  of  the  Whale. 
The  head  of  the  sperm  whale  presents  in 
front  a  very  thick  blunt  extremity,  called  the 
snout  or  nose,  and  constitutes  about  one  third 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal;  at  its 
junction  with  the  body  is  a  large  protuberance 
on  the  back,  called  by  the  whalers  the  "  bunch 
of  the  neck;"  immediately  behind  this,  or  at 
what  miijht  be  termed  the  shoulder,  is  the 
thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from  this 
point  gradually  tapers  off  to  the  tail,  but  it 
does  not  become  much  smaller  for  about  an- 
other third  of  the  whole  length,  when  the 
"small,"'  as  it  is  called,  or  tail,  commences; 
and  at  this  point  also,  on  the  back,  is  a  large 
prominence  of  a  pyramidal  form,  called  the 
"  hump,"  from  which  a  series  of  smaller  pro- 
cesses run  half  way  down  the  "  small,"  or  tail, 
constituting  what  is  called  by  the  whalers  the 
"  ridge."  The  body  then  contracts  so  m\ich, 
as  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  terminates  by  becoming  ex- 
panded on  the  sides  into  the  "  flukes,"  or  tail, 
properly  speaking.  The  two  flukes  constitute 
a  large  triangular  fin,  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  tail  of  fishes,  but  difl^ering  in  being 
placed  horizontally  ;  there  is  a  slight  notch 
or  depression,  between  the  flukes,  posteriorly 
they  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  breadth  in  the 
largest  males.  The  chest  and  belly  are  nar- 
rower than  the  broadest  part  of  the  back,  and 
taper  off  evenly  and  beautifully  towards  the 
:ail,  giving  what  by  sailors  is  termed  a  "  clear 
run  ;" — the  depth  of  the  head,  and  of  the  body, 
;n  all  parts  except  the  tail,  is  greater  than  the 
width.  The  head,  viewed  in  front,  presents 
I  broad,  somewhat  flattened  surfiice,  rounded, 
md  contracted  above,  considerably  expanded 
)n  the  sides,  and  gradually  contracted  below, 
io  as  in  some  degree  to  attain  a  resemblance 
,0  the  cutwater  of  a  ship. 

In  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  and  upper 
lurface  of  the  head,  is  a  large,  almost  trian- 
;ular-shaped  cavity,  called  by  whalers  the 


"  case,"  which  is  lined  with  a  beautiful, 
glistening  menibrane,  and  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  muscular  fibres  and  small  tendons, 
running  in  various  directions,  and  finally  united 
by  common  integuments.  This  cavity  is  for 
the  purpose  of  secreting  and  containing  an 
oily  fluid,  which,  after  death,  concretes  into 
a  granulated  substance  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
the  spermaceti.  The  size  of  the  case  may  be 
estimated,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  a  large 
whale  it  not  unfrequently  contains  a  Ion,  or 
more  than  ten  large  barrels  of  spermaceti ! 

Beneath  the  case  and  nostril,  and  project- 
ing beyond  the  lower  jaw,  is  a  thick  mass  of 
elastic  substance  called  the  "junk:"  it  is 
formed  of  a  dense  cellular  tissue,  strengthened 
by  numerous  strong  tendinous  fibres,  and  in- 
filtrated with  very  fine  sperm  oil  and  sperma- 
ceti. 

The  mouth  extends  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  head.  The  throat  is  capacious  enough 
to  give  passage  to  the  body  of  a  man;  in  this 
respect  presenting  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland  whale. 
Behind,  and  not  far  from  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  mouth,  are  placed  the  swimming  paws, 
or  fins,  which  are  analogous  in  their  forma- 
tion to  the  anterior  extremities  of  other  ani- 
mals, or  the  arms  of  man;  they  are  not  much 
used  as  instruments  of  progression,  but  prob- 
ably in  giving  a  direction  to  that  motion  in 
balancing  the  body  in  sinking  suddenly,  and 
occasionally  in  supporting  their  young. 

In  a  full-grown  male  sperm  whale,  of  the 
largest  size,  the  depth  of  head  is  from  eight 
to  nine  feet, — breadth  from  five  to  six  feet, — 
depth  of  body  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, — the 
swimming  paws,  or  fins,  are  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  broad. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sperm  whale, 
which  strikes  at  first  sight  every  beholder,  is 
the  apparently  disproportionate  and  unwieldy 
bulk  of  the  head  ;  but  this  peculiarity,  instead 
of  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  the  animal's  motion 
in  his  native  element,  is,  in  fact,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  some  respects  very  conducive  to  his 
lightness  and  agility,  if  such  a  term  can  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  such  an  enormous 
creature  :  for  a  great  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
head  is  made  up  of  a  large  thin  membranous 
case,  containing,  during  life,  a  thin  oil  of 
much  less  specific  gravity  than  water;  below 
which  again  is  the  junk,  which,  although 
heavier  than  the  spermaceti,  is  still  lighter 
than  the  element  in  which  the  whale  moves; 
consequently  the  head,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
lighter  specifically  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  rise 
at  least  so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  elevate 
the  nostril  or  "  blow  hole"  sufficiently  for  all 
purposes  of  respiration;  and  more  than  this. 


a  very  slight  eflxirt  on  the  part  of  the  fish 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  flat  surface  of  the  nose  out  of  the 
water :  in  case  the  animal  should  wish  to  in- 
crease his  speed  to  the  utmost,  the  narrow 
inferior  surface,  which  has  been  before  stated 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  cutwater  of 
a  ship,  and  which  would  in  fact  answer  the 
same  pur[)ose  to  the  whale,  would  be  the  only 
part  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in 
front,  enabling  him  thus  to  pass  with  the 
greatest  celerity  and  ease  through  the  bound- 
less tract  of  his  wide  domain. 

In  young  whales  the  "  black  skin,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
but  in  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than  one  eighth. 
Immediately  beneath  the  black  skin  is  the 
blubber  or  fat,  which  is  contained  in  a  cellular 
membrane,  and  which  is  much  strengthened 
by  numerous  interlacements  of  ligamentous 
fibres,  which  has  induced  Professor  .lacob  to 
consider  the  whole  thickness  of  blubber  to 
bo  the  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  infiltrated  with 
oil,  or  fatty  inatters.  Its  thickness  on  the 
breast  of  a  large  whale  is  about  fourteen 
inches,  and  on  most  other  parts  of  the  body 
it  measures  from  eight  to  eleven  inches. 
This  thick  covering  of  skin,  blubber,  or  fat, 
is  called  by  South  Sea  whalers  the  "  blanket." 
It  is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  and  when 
melted  down,  furnishes  the  sperm  oil.  It 
also  serves  two  excellent  purposes  Io  the 
whale,  in  rendering  it  buoyant,  and  in  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  warm  protection  from  the  cold- 
ness of  the  surrounding  element;  in  this  last 
respect  answering  well  to  the  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  sailors. 

If  the  water  is  moderately  smooth,  the  first 
part  of  the  whale  observable  is  a  dark  co- 
loured  pyramidal  mass,  projecting  about  two 
or  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  which  is  the 
"  hump."  At  very  regular  intervals  of  time, 
the  nose,  or  snout,  emerges  at  a  distance  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  hump,  in  the 
full-grown  male.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
nose  the  spout  is  thrown  up,  which,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  appears  thick,  low,  and 
bushy,  and  of  a  white  colour:  it  is  formed  of 
the  ex[)ired  air,  which  is  forcibly  ejected  by 
the  animal  through  the  blow  hole,  acquiring 
its  white  colour  from  minute  particles  of 
water,  previously  lodged  in  the  chink  or 
fissure  of  the  nostril,  and  also  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  vapour  thrown  ofl' 
by  the  lungs.  The  spout  is  |)rojrclod  from 
the  blow  hole,  at  an  angle  of  13o  (iogices,  in 
a  slow  and  continuous  manner,  for  :iu-  space 
of  about  three  seconds  of  time;  —  if  the  wea- 
ther is  fine  and  clear,  and  there  is  a  gentle 
breeze  at  tlio  lime,  it  tnay  be  seen  from  the 
mast  head  of  a  moderate  sized  vessel  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles.    The  spout  of 
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the  sperm  \vli:\lc  diflers  much  from  that  of 
otlier  hugor  cetacea,  in  which  it  is  mostly 
double,  aiui  projected,  thin  and  like  a  sudden 
jet;  and  as  in  these  animals  the  blow-holes 
are  situated  nearly  on  the  top  of  the  head,  it 
is  thrown  up  to  a  considerable  height,  in  al- 
most a  perpendicular  direction.  When,  how- 
ever, a  sperm  whale  is  alarmed  or  "  galled," 
the  spout  is  thrown  up  much  higher  and  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  consequently  differss 
much  from  its  usual  appearance. 

In  ditlerent  individuals,  the  time  consumed 
in  performing  these  several  acts  vary,  but  in 
each  they  are  minutely  regular;  and  this 
well-known  regularity  is  of  considerable  use 
to  the  fishers — for  when  a  whaler  has  once 
noticed  the  periods  of  any  particular  sperm 
whale,  which  is  not  alarmed,  he  knows  to  a 
minute  when  to  expect  it  again  at  the  surface, 
and  how  long  it  will  remain  there. 

Immediately  after  each  spout,  the  nose 
sinks  beneath  the  water,  scarcely  a  second 
intervening  for  the  act  of  inspiration,  which 
must  consequently  be  performed  very  quickly, 
the  air  rushing  into  the  chest  with  an  aston- 
ishing velocity  :  there  is,  however,  no  sound 
caused  by  the  inspiration,  and  very  little  by 
the  expiration  or  spout;  in  this  respect  also 
differing  from  other  whales,  for  the  "  finback" 
whale,  and  some  others,  have  their  inspira- 
tions accompanied  by  a  loud  sound,  as  of  air 
forcibly  drawn  into  a  small  orifice  :  this  sound 
is  called  by  the  whalers  the  "drawback," 
and  when  heard  at  night  near  the  ship,  con- 
vinces the  listening  watch  of  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  a  large  "  bull"  sperm 
whale,  the  time  consumed  in  making  one  in- 
spiration and  one  expiration,  or  the  space 
from  the  termination  of  one  spout  to  that  of 
another,  is  ten  seconds  ;  during  six  of  which 
the  nostril  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  inspiration  occupying  one,  and  the  expira- 
tion three  seconds,  and  at  each  breathing  time 
the  whale  makes  from  sixty  to  seventy  ex- 
pirations, and  remains,  therefore,  at  the  sur- 
face ten  or  eleven  minutes.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  this  breathing  time,  or,  as  whalers 
say,  when  he  had  his  "  spoutings  out,"  the 
head  sinks  slowly,  the  "  small,"  or  the  part 
between  the  "  hump"  and  "  flukes,"  appears 
above  the  water,  curbed,  with  the  convexity 
upwards;  the  flukes  are  then  lifted  high  into 
the  air,  and  the  animal,  having  assumed  a 
straight  position,  descends  perpendicularly  to 
an  unknown  depth: — this  act  is  performed 
with  regularity  and  slowness  and  is  called  by 
the  whalers  "  peaking  the  flukes." 

The  whale  continues  thus  hidden  beneath 
the  surface  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  If 
we  then,  take  into  consideration  the  quantity 
of  time  that  the  full  grown  sperm  whale  con- 
sumes ia  respiration,  and  also  the  time  he 
takes  in  searching  for  food,  and  performing 
other  acts  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  we 
shall  find,  by  a  trifling  calculation,  that  the 
former  bears  proportion  to  the  latter,  as  one 
to  seven. 

The  food  of  the  sperm  whale  consists  al- 
most  wholly  of  an  animal  of  the  cuttle-fish 
kind,  called  by  sailors  the  "  squid,"  and  by 
naturalists  the  "  sepia  octopus."  This  at 
least  forms  the  principal  part  of  his  suste- 


nance when  at  a  distance  from  shore,  or  what 
is  termed  "  oft-shore  ground ;"  but  nearer 
land,  he  has  been  known,  when  mortally  or 
severely  wounded,  to  eject  from  his  stomach 
quantities  of  small  fish.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  so  large  and  unwieldy  an  ani- 
mal could  ever  catch  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
such  small  animals,  if  he  had  to  pursue  them 
individually  for  his  food  ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  either  the  fish  he  sometimes  lives  upon, 
or  the  squid,  have  ever  been  found  in  shoals, 
or  closely  congregated,  except  in  one  solitary 
instance  recorded  by  Captain  Colnett. 

It  appears,  from  all  the  observations  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make,  that  when  this  whale 
is  inclined  to  feed,  he  descends  to  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
there  remains  in  as  quiet  a  state  as  possible, 
opening  his  narrow  elongated  mouth  until  the 
lower  jaw  hangs  down  perpendicularly,  or  at 
right  angles  with  the  body.  The  roof  of  his 
mouth,  the  tongue,  and  especially  the  teeth, 
being  of  a  bright  glistening  white  colour,  must 
of  course  present  a  remarkable  appearance, 
which  seems  to  be  the  incitement  by  which 
his  prey  are  attracted  ;  and  when  a  sufficient 
number,  I  am  strongly  led  to  suppose,  are 
within  the  mouth,  he  rapidly  closes  his  jaw 
and  swallows  the  contents;  which  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  animals  obtaining  their  prey 
by  such  means,  when  the  form  of  their  bodies, 
from  unwieldiness  or  some  other  cause,  pre- 
vents them  from  securing  their  prey  by  the 
common  method  of  the  chase.  The  sperm 
whale  is  subject  to  several  diseases,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect,  or  imperfect,  loss  of  sight. 
A  whale  perfectly  blind  was  taken  by  Captain 
Swain,  of  the  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  ;  both  eyes 
of  which  were  completely  disorganized,  the 
orbits  being  occupied  by  fungous  masses,  pro- 
truding considerably,  rendering  it  certain  that 
the  whale  must  have  been  deprived  of  vision 
for  a  long  space  of  time :  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  animal  was  quite  as  fat,  and  pro- 
duced as  much  oil,  as  any  other  of  the  same 
size.  Besides  blindness,  this  whale  is  fre- 
quently subject  to  deformity  of  the  lower  jaw: 
two  instances  of  which  I  have  seen  myself,  in 
which  the  deformity  was  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  animal  to  find  the  jaws 
useful  in  catching  small  fish,  or  even,  one 
might  have  supposed,  in  deglutition  ;  yet  these 
whales  possessed  as  much  blubber,  and  were 
as  rich  in  oil,  as  any  of  a  similar  size  I  have 
seen  before  or  since. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Koot  Crops. — Farmers  Attend. 
The  scarcity  and  dearness  of  beef  cattle 
seem  to  offer  a  fit  occasion  for  us  to  urge  up- 
on our  agricultural  friends  the  propriety  of 
putting  in  a  few  acres  of  roots,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  crops,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  cattle,  as  every  plan  which  can  be 
adopted  of  saving  the  grain  crops  should  be 
an  object  with  them,  provided  that  in  so  doing 
they  can  effect  a  saving  of  time,  labour,  and 
money.  Now  as  we  believe  all  this  can  be 
done  by  the  plan  we  are  about  to  urge,  we 
trust  it  may  be  favourably  considered,  and 
carried  out,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  a  fair 


experiment  of  its  utility.  From  various  ex- 
periments made,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
certainty  that  one  thousand  bushels  of  mangel 
iDiirtzel  or  sugar  beet  can  be  raised  from  an 
acre  of  well  manured  land,  and  this  number 
of  bushels  will  not  be  considered  large  when 
we  state,  that  it  will  only  require  that  these 
roots  should  weigh  three  pounds  each  to  give 
us  this  quantity,  and  that  they  have  been 
raised  to  weigh  twenty-two  pounds.  For 
milch  cows  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted, 
[especially  the  sugar  beet]  and  if  given  out 
to  them  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  bushel  a 
day,  in  two  meals,  say  night  and  morning,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  quantity  of  hay  or  fod- 
der, will,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
add  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  their  product  in 
milk  and  butter,  besides  greatly  increasing 
the  richness  and  flavour  of  both.  A  half 
bushel  a  day  from  the  1st  of  December,  till 
the  1st  of  May,  a  period  of  151  days — will, 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre, 
carry  thirteen  cows  well  over  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  time  named,  and  leave  them  at  the 
date  named  in  excellent  condition.  As  to  the 
mode  of  keeping  beets,  no  other  care  is  neces- 
sary than  is  usually  given  to  the  preservation 
of  potatoes  or  turnips.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  sugar  beets  now,  this  19th  day  of  April, 
that  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  cellar,  unpro- 
tected by  covering  of  any  kind,  that  are  now 
as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  having  preserved  unimpaired  all 
those  qualities  which  render  them  a  delicious 
table  beet.  Having  stated  the  capacity  of  an 
acre,  and  shown  as  we  trust  conclusively, 
that  it  is  competent  to  be  made  produce 
enough  to  sustain  thirteen  cows  from  the  first 
of  December  to  the  first  of  May,  we  would 
ask,  to  what  else  could  an  acre  of  land  be 
appropriated  that  would  do  as  much  ?  We 
know  of  no  crop  that  would  prove  as  profit- 
able, and,  therefore,  urge  the  propriety  of  a 
trial  vpon  every  farmer  and  planter :  They 
may  be  planted  from  the  present  period 
throughout  all  May,  and  with  proper  manur- 
ing and  culture  will  produce  what  we  have 
stated. 

In  fattening  beef  cattle,  if  given  in  the 
quantity  of  a  bushel  a  day,  divided  into  four 
meals  with  the  usual  quantity  of  hay  or  fod- 
der, they  will  prove  eminently  efficient,  and 
save  a  vast  quantity  of  corn.  Should  their 
culture  be  adopted,  there  is  no  farmer  that 
could  not  raise  four  times  as  many  cattle  for 
the  butchers  as  he  now  does,  as  one  acre  in 
such  culture  will  give  him  the  material  for 
fattening  seven  head. 

The  above  is  from  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, and  we  join  the  editor  in  earnestly  re- 
commending to  our  farmers  a  fair  trial  of  the 
roots  named.  What  is  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  There  is  no  time  to  lose ;  and  if 
properly  attended  to  "  there  is  na  mistake." 
Let  every  farmer  put  in  an  acre  of  each. 

Sugar  Beet — Ruta  Baga — Mangel  Wurtzel. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  culture  of  these 
roots  in  this  country  must  be  matter  of  gratu- 
lation  to  every  thorough  agriculturist ;  to  the 
grain  grower,  the  breeder  of  cattle,  and  the 
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grower  ot"  slicep.  All  are  deeply  interested, 
and  all  will  lind  themselves  benefited  by  the  | 
culture,  [n  enricliin^--  the  soil— in  air.irdiii";  | 
the  means  of  auirnieiuin^^  liic  ninnbcr  of  stuck  , 
on  a  larm — tor  latleiung  catilo  and  sheep  at 
all  seasons  when  iliey  aro  grown,  ancl  fin- 
bringing  all  animals  in  good  condition  through 
the  trying  months  of  our  winter  and  spring, 
the  root  culture  will  be  found  unrivalled. 
We  wish  for  no  sudden  innovations  in  farm- 
ing : — but  the  root  culiure  in  this  country  has 
ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  every  farmer 
may  safely  enter  upon  the  process  of  pro- 
vidinji  an  ample  supply  of  green  and  grateful 
food  for  his  docks  and  his  herds  at  a  season 
of  the  vear  when  it  can  be  furnished  from  no 
other  source. —  Geneva  Gazette. 

SOIL  FOK  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

1.  A  deep  rich  loam  is  best;  but  any  soil 
that  can  be  made  mellow,  will  answer  well. 
A  very  dry  soil  does  not  yield  so  large  beets, 
but  sweet  and  nutritious  ones.  The  soil 
should  be  free  from  stones,  and  well  pulver- 
ized to  a  good  depth,  that  the  root  may  pierce 
it  freelv  and  grow  smooth  and  handsome.  2. 
South  of  the  42d  deg.  of  lat.  they  should  be 
planted  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  10th  of 
May,  certainly  not  later  than  the  15th.  (?)  3. 
Plant  in  rows  twenty-four  or  thirty  inches 
apart,  and  leave  the  beets  ten  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  The  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  manured. 
Before  planting,  pour  warm  water  on  your 
seed,  and  let  it  soak  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  matter  if  three  or  four  days. 
4.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  the 
soil  very  mellow,  by  the  use  of  the  plough, 
cultivator  or  hoe.  Thin  early,  so  as  to  leave 
one  only  every  ten  or  twelve  inches.  5. 
Gather  as  soon  as  ripe,  i.  e.  as  soon  as  the 
lower  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
They  are  easily  preserved  in  cellars. 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
ROOT  CROPS — ROOT  CUTTERS. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  complete,  and 
from  present  appearances,  a  permanent  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  agriculture  of  our 
country,  by  the  introduction  of  the  root  cul- 
ture. But  all  improvements,  and  especially 
those  in  the  farming  way,  make  head  but 
slowly  against  the  established  principles  and 
strong  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  unless  indeed 
they  become  infected  with  a  mania  such  as 
now  unhappily  pervades  our  country  in  re- 
gard to  the  growing  and  sale  of  mulberry 
trees.  I  have  steadfastly  resisted  the  solicita- 
tions of  my  friends  to  engage  in  the  specula- 
tion, and  make  a  fortune.  On  the  contrary, 
I  find  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  my  small 
farm  of  eighty  acres — it  affords  me  every 
thing  I  need  for  the  comfort  of  myself  and 
family,  and  by  care  and  economy  we  have 
been  enabled  to  lay  up  yearly  something  be- 
yond our  expenses,  besides  affording  to  my 
children  a  good  serviceable  English  educa- 
tion. But  this  is  more  particularly  the  case, 
since  I  began  to  think  for  myself,  and  com- 
menced the  raising  of  roots  for  market  and 
the  feeding  of  stock. 


Last  season  I  put  in  eight  acres  of  pota- 
toes, the  ground  was  well  prepared,  and  limed, 
stirred  frequently  through  the  continuance  of 
tiie  drought,  and  kept  neat  and  very  free  of 
weeds;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  deduct- 
ing all  tiie  expenses  of  cultivation,  interest  on 
the  land,  and  transportation  to  market,  &c.,  I 
realized  a  profit  of  three  hundred  and  ninety - 
one  dollars,  besides  a  full  supply  for  my  family 
during  the  season.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  potatoes  were  scarce  and  very 
high — probably  the  same  quantity, under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  in  the  market  would 
not  produce  as  much  by  one  hundred  dollars. 

Four  acres  were  also  put  in,  1^  each  of 
ruta  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  and  sugar  beet. 
It  was  my  first  experiment  with  the  sugar 
beet.  The  yield  in  neither  case  was  equal  to 
my  expectations,  as  to  quantity,  producing 
not  more  than  470  bushels  per  acre  on  an 
average.  But  the  general  result  was  highly 
satisfactory;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  four  acres  in  roots  for  rny  stock,  was  bet- 
ter than  six  acres  in  corn.  A  large  amount 
of  leaves  were  taken  during  the  season  and 
fed  to  the  cattle  and  hogs,  and  they  were  de- 
voured with  great  avidity.  I  derived  benefit 
in  various  ways.  My  manure  was  greatly 
increased — the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
and  butter  vastly  enlarged — my  land  is  left 
in  a  good  state,  and  above  all,  my  stock  came 
out  of  the  winter  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  ever  before ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  keep  one  quarter  more  stock  now  in 
much  better  order  than  I  did  before,  and  to 
greater  profit,  on  the  same  amount  of  ground ; 
and  all  this  by  the  introduction  of  roots.  No 
one  will  suppose  that  my  stock  was  fed  wholly 
on  roots — they  were  constantly  supplied  with 
excellent  hay,  of  which  they  eat  sparingly, 
and  occasionally  with  a  cut  mess.  They  ap- 
pear to  give  the  sugar  beet  the  preference. 

My  wife  and  daughters  claim  as  perquisites 
all  the  poultry,  eggs,  surplus  garden  vegeta- 
bles, &c.,  and  a  good  business  they  make  of 
it.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  these  re- 
sources would  have  proved  so  productive,  and 
I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  a  garden  of  four 
or  five  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fair 
market,  would,  if  judiciously  attended  to,  meet 
the  necessary  wants  and  expenditures  of  an 
ordinary  family.  This  inference  I  draw  from 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  female 
members  of  my  family,  without  neglecting 
their  domestic  duties. 

I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  preparing 
my  roots  for  the  cattle.  I  sent  to  New  York 
for  a  turnip  slicer,  but  it  did  not  answer.  We 
need  a  good  root  cutter — simple,  cheap,  and 
easily  repaired  if  it  gets  out  of  order.  1  have 
one  of  Green's  straw  cutters — it  is  a  good 
article,  but  too  complex,  and  though  it  is  in 
the  end  a  great  saving  to  any  farmer  or  stock 
breeder,  who  will  use  it,  yet  the  price  at 
which  it  is  held  is  an  objection  in  the  minds 
of  some.  C.  W. 

Phila.  Co.  April  17,  1839. 

0^7°"  Root  cutters  simplified,  a  good  article. 
Green's  and  also  Willis's  straw  and  hay  cut- 
ters, with  many  other  approved  implements 
used  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Agriculture  Ware- House  and 


Seed  Store,  No.  87  North  Second  st.,  Phila- 
delphia.— Ed. 

TIIE   SJ  GAR  BEET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cab/net, 

Allow  me  to  urge  upon  your  numerous 
friends  the  expediency  of  sowing  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  beet  for  the  feeding  of  sheep 
and  cattle  of  every  description,  during  the 
coming  ivinter :  there  is  yet  titne  to  secure  a 
full  crop,  and  experience  has  abundantly  testi- 
fied that  in  no  country  in  the  world  can  this 
inestimable  root  be  cultivated  with  such  de- 
cided success  as  in  this,  "  the  country  of  the 
mocking  bird,"  which  cannot  be  reared  but 
in  light  and  heat — the  two  principles  which 
go  to  make  saccharine. 

On  looking  over  the  report  of  the  "  Beet 
Sugar  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  I  perceive 
that  a  difference  of  six  tons  per  acre,  in  the 
crops  of  beets  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doway,  is  noted,  when  compared  with  those 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Arras.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  soil  of 
the  former  place  being  of  a  lighter  and  dryer 
nature,  and  consequently  engendering  a  greater 
warmth  of  climate,  which  operates  astonish- 
ingly in  the  culture  of  the  crop,  bringing  it 
earlier  to  maturity,  and  adding  greatly  to  its 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  :  but  even  there, 
seven  pounds  per  root  is  an  unusual  occur- 
rence— what  shall  we  say  then  to  those  raised 
during  the  last  season,  of  almost  unprecedent- 
ed drought,  by  our  friends  John  and  Jonathan 
Palmer  (see  p.  199  of  the  Cabinet)  weighing 
19|  lbs.!  Assuredly,  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  institution,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  that  valuable  crop 
amongst  us,  must  be  satisfied  that  their 
labours  have  been,  so  far,  abundantly  success- 
ful. 

But,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice 
a  young  friend,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  pur- 
chased a  very  small  place,  upon  v/hich  he  re- 
sides in  afflitenc€f  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
His  garden  furnishes  him  with  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  his  little 
field  yielded  just  sufficient  food  for  his  horse, 
until,  on  my  recommendation,  he  broke  up  a 
part  of  it  and  sowed  sugar  beets,  which 
flourished  amazingly  ;  and  with  care  in  the 
cultivation,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  that  root 
in  every  spare  corner  which  he  could  find, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  add  a  cow  to  his  stock, 
which  is,  I  calculate,  about  100  per  cent,  in 
advance.  And  I  was  delighted  to  find  him 
busily  employed,  the  last  time  I  visited  him, 
in  what  he  called  a  work  of  creation — adjoin- 
ing his  garden  was  a  waste  spot,  covered 
with  stones  and  rubbish  of  every  description, 
the  accumulation  of  many  years;  and  instead 
of  cleaning  it,  at  much  labour  and  expense, 
he  dug  a  ditch  around  it,  and  the  earth  which 
was  thrown  out,  he  carried  over  the  surface, 
covering  to  a  great  thickness  the  weeds  and 
stones  and  rubbish,  which,  if  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  remove,  he  would  have  had  no  place  in 
which  to  deposit  them;  thus  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  adding  to  his  possessions 
suflicient  space  to  grow  an  aiUlilional  quantity 
of  sugar  beet,  for  the  support  of  a  heifer  calf 
which  he  is  rearing  !  The  approach  to  his 
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cottage  is  oniamciitod  with  a  plantation  of 
choice  trees,  which  he  keeps  clean  by  digging 
with  the  s|)aile,  in  pref-'rence  to  hoeing,  and 
at  his  spring  culture,  he  sows  sugar  beet 
amongst  ihe  trees,  which  come  to  great  per-  i 
fection ;  adding  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  ; 
trees,  by  shading  the  surface  during  summer, 
and  aflbrding  an  extra  earthing  at  the  re- 
moval of  the  crop  in  autumn.  Need  I  add 
my  friend  resides  in  one  of  the  eastern  states? 
In  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  people  are  not  so  blest,  thoy  are  not 
compelled  to  be  so  industrious — land  is  too 
plentiful  and  too  cheap. 

I  conclude  by  observing,  that  if  farmers 
would  plant  largely  the  sugar  beet,  we  should 
have  fat  house  lamb  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
per  quarter  in  our  markets,  about  Christmas, 
so  fine  as  to  be  a  real  luxury  on  the  table,  in- 
stead of  those  little  nondescripts,  with  skins 
on,  which  we  see  exposed  for  sale  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  put 
out  of  existence  on  the  principle  of  humanity, 
to  save  them  from  starvation!  And  if  they 
toill  so  busy  themselves,  I  promise  them  a 
description  of  a  fatting  establishment  near 
London,  where  lamb  and  veal  and  butter  are 
made  in  the  winter  at  a  profit  which  would 
astonish  them  i  and  this  I  will  do  by  the  time 
they  have  need  of  the  information. 

B.  C. 

P.  S.  A  person  informs  me  that  on  a  lale 
visit  to  the  sugar  districts  in  France,  he  was 
shown  a  small  field,  less  than  an  acre,  which 
had  been  rented  for  one  year  by  a  beet 
grower,  for  260  francs,  equal  to  $52! 

May  1st,  1839. 

The  last  Call. — If  any  farmer  has  ne- 
glected to  put  in  an  acre  or  two  of  sugar  beet 
and  mangel  wurtzel,  for  the  keep  of  his  stock 
on  a  delicious  green  food  durin^  the  short 
days  and  long  nights  of  next  winter,  let  him 
go  to  work  forthwith  and  put  in  a  supply  of 
ruta  baga,  and  he  may  partially  retrieve  his 
error.  In  such  cases,  though  we  by  all  means 
prefer  and  recommend  earlier  planting,  we 
would  urge  the  culture  of  an  acre  of  sugar 
beet.  We  had  a  conversation  to-day,  (April 
30,)  with  an  esteemed  and  intelligent  farmer 
from  old  Bucks,  on  agricultural  subjects,  and 
we  enquired  what  he  thought  of  the  root  cul- 
ture ;  he  replied  that  he  raised  roots  in  quan- 
tities for  his  cattle  for  three  years  past,  and 
the  last  year  he  added  one  acre  of  sugar 
beets.  We  asked  the  result.  His  reply  was, 
my  cattle  keep  in  excellent  order.  The  pro- 
duce of  my  dairy  is  considerably  increased, 
and  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  improved. 
"  Well,"  we  continued,  "  have  you  put  in 
your  beets'!"  "Yes,  indeed,  if  I  should  ne- 
glect this  part  of  my  duty,  I  should  never 
dare  to  look  one  of  my  cows  in  the  face." 


To  prevent  Sheep  catching  cold  after  being 
Shorn. 

Sheep  are  sometimes  exposed  to  cold  winds 
and  rains  immediately  after  shearing,  which 
exposure  often  hurts  them.  Those  farmers 
who  have  an  access  to  the  sea,  should  plunge 


them  into  the  salt  water;  those  who  do  not 
have  that  opportunity,  and  whose  flocks  are 
not  very  large,  may  mix  salt  with  water  and 
rub  them  all  over,  which  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevent  any  mishap  befalling  the  animal, 
after  having  been  stript  of  its  coat. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  for  some  kinds  of  sheep,  especially 
the  fine  Leicester  breed,  which  are  commonly 
thin  skinned  about  the  head,  to  be  struck  with 
a  kind  of  fly,  and  by  scratching  the  place  with 
their  feet  they  make  it  sore  and  raw.  To  pre- 
vent this,  take  tar,  train  oil  and  salt,  boil  them 
together,  and  when  cold,  put  a  little  of  it  on 
the  part  affected.  This  application  keeps  off 
the  flies,  and  likewise  heals  the  sore.  The 
salt  should  be  in  very  small  quantity,  or  pow- 
dered sulphur  may  be  used  instead  of  it. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton of  England,  for  an  elegant  copy  of  his 
new  work  on  slavery,  an  octavo  volume,  of 
240  pages.  It  presents  an  awful  picture  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  detestable  traffic 
in  human  flesh.  It  is  to  the  foreign  slave 
trade  what  Weld's  new  work  is  to  slavery 
itself.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Fowell 
Buxton,  for  every  1000  slaves  alive  at  the 
end  of  one  year  after  their  arrival  in  Cuba  or 
Brazil,  there  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  seizure, 
march  and  detention  in  Africa,  the  middle 
passage,  and  the  fatal  seasoning  on  the  planta- 
tions of  1450  souls  !  He  computes  the  annual 
number  of  the  victims  of  the  Christian  slave 
trade  at  375,000.  The  writer  thinks  much 
may  be  done  for  the  suppression  of  this  mon- 
strous traffic  by  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  to  open  a  trade 
with  Africa,  and  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
African  kings  and  slave  traders  to  turn  their 
attention  to  more  honest  branches  of  trade 
and  industry.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  no- 
thing short  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
will  destroy  the  traffic.  The  market  must 
be  broken  up,  and  the  supplies  will  no  longer 
be  sought  for. 


AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  united  anniversary  of  the  American 
and  Massachusetts  Temperance  Union  was 
celebrated  at  the  Odeon  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  read  the  report  of  the 
society. 

In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  twenty-four 
state  societies  are  now  in  operation.  During 
the  past  year,  state  societies  had  been  formed 
in  South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Territory.  In  Massachusetts  from  15  to 
20,000  persons  had  signed  the  pledge  during 
the  year — in  the  city  of  New  York,  10,000 
signatures  had  been  obtained — and  in  Phila- 
delphia, 4000. 

In  some  of  the  sea-port  towns  temperance 
societies  had  been  formed  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  sailors;  and  temperance  boarding-houses 


established,  to  furnish  them  with  places  of 
safely  and  refuge.  Fifteen  temperance  pe- 
riodicals are  now  supported  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Union  is  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  farther  stated,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  owing  to  the  exertions  in  behalf 
of  temperance,  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
this  country  lead  sober  lives,  who  otherwise 
would  be  subject  to  all  the  evils  attendant  on 
habitual  drunkenness. 


Slave  Case. — A  slave  case  was  decided 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Judge 
Randall  presiding,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  woman's  name  is  Sally  Ann  Johnson, 
who  was  claimed  as  a  lawful  slave  by  Edward 
Cockey,  of  Baltimore,  who,  it  appears,  pur- 
chased her  of  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  administra- 
tor with  the  will  annexed,  of  Elizabeth  Rich- 
mond, deceased.  She  was  sold  by  an  order 
of  the  Orphans'  Court  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1837.  It  appears  that,  by  the  will,  she 
emancipated  her  slaves,  provided  her  other 
personal  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  estate — and  if  not,  then  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  male  slaves  were  to  be 
sold  till  the  age  of  32,  and  the  females  till  25, 
to  satisfy  the  claims. 

The  defence  made  was,  that  the  judges  of 
one  of  the  Baltimore  courts  had  decided  that 
there  appeared  property  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debts  without  selling  the  slaves,  and  had 
granted  freedom,  in  accordance  with  the  will, 
to  several  of  the  male  slaves  who  had  made 
application  to  the  court.  Judge  Randall  de- 
cided that  she  was  not  a  slave  for  life;  and, 
therefore,  discharged  the  case,  setting  the 
woman  free.  Council  for  the  plaintiff^,  Mr. 
Alleson — for  the  defendant,  Messrs.  Griscom, 
Earle,  Rice,  and  others. — Daily  Adv. 


Modern  speculative  philosophy,  Titan  like, 
would  scale  the  very  heavens,  and  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  omnipotence  his  very  attributes. 
Genius  may  soar  to  a  certain  height — but 
that  once  passed,  its  wings  become  waxen, 
and  it  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thcu  go,  and  no  farther" — the  eloquent 
and  forcible  command  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
raging  and  boisterous  ocean — falls  with  equal 
weight  upon  the  restless  aspirings  of  genius  ; 
and  all  attempts  to  soar  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits,  must  meet  with  a  signal  and  fatal  over- 
throw— for  those  regions  lying  in  the  space 
beyond,  are  only  inhabitable  "  when  this  mor- 
tal has  put  on  immortality." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Samuel 
Bottle,  Jr.,  No.  73,  North  Tenth  street ;  Jo- 
seph R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street ;  George 
G.  Williams,  No.  61,  Marshall  street. 

Svperintendents.  —  John  C.  and  Lsetitia 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 
Resident  Physician.-~J)r.  Edw.  M.  Moore. 
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ADVICES  ADDRESSED  TO  YOUTH. 

The  following  cpisllos  were  recommendeil 
by  the  meeting  for  sulVorings  in  to 
the  "serious  perusal  and  close  attention  of 
the  youth  within  ihc  compass  of  the  Yearly 
Mee\ing  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey," 
and  they  arc  worthy  of  the  observation  of 
young  persons  of  this  day. 

An  afcctionate  Address  to  the  Youth  of  Nor- 
icich  Mont  III !/  Meeting. 
My  dear  young  Friends,  fellow  members  of 
the  same  meeting, — It  is  not  that  suitable 
advice  has  not  been  administered  to  every 
state  and  condition,  that  induces  me  to  make 
this  address;  T)ut  as  the  connection  between 
us  may  occasion  this  to  be  read,  while  advices 
more  worthy  may  escape  notice,  I  trust  it 
will  sufficiently  justify  me  in  thus  attempting 
to  impart  some  things,  wherein  I  apprehend 
your  present  and  future  welfare  is  much 
concerned. 

I  would,  however,  first  premise,  that  all 
will  allow  the  most  important  concern  to  us, 
in  this  life,  is  to  endeavour  after  such  a  state 
of  mind,  that  we  may  be  enabled  so  to  live 
and  conduct  ourselves  in  this  world,  as  that 
all  our  actions  may  tend  to  render  us  fit  com- 
panions for  men  here,  and  for  purified  and 
blessed  spirits  hereafter:  our  existence  will 
else  be  of  no  value,  no  other  pursuit  being 
worthy  our  attention.  The  solemn  period 
that  will  reduce  every  state,  condition,  and 
thing,  to  one  level,  is  certain  to  us  all ;  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  riches  and  poverty, 
lealth  and  sickness,  however  differently  esti- 
mated  now,  will  then,  in  fact,  admit  of  no 
choice  or  difference,  or  afford  any  comfort, 
otherwise  than  as  such  proper  uses  have  been 
made  of  them  as  may  have  promoted  this 
great  end:  for  if  we  were  possessed  in  the 
lighest  degree  of  this  world's  good,  or  what 
is  most  sought  after,  viz.  health,  power,  afflu- 
ence, and  pleasure,  and  had  not  a  better  hope, 
we  should  be  most  miserable;  that  which  we 
feared  to  lose,  and  knew  we  must  lose,  would 
take  away  the  true  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing afforded  by  Divine  Providence.  On  the 
contrary,  did  we  but  experience  our  minds  re- 
deemed from  transitory  things,  and  fixed  on 
the  better  hope,  we  should,  as  was  testified  of 
tlie  meek,  enjoy  even  the  earth  in  a  right 
and  true  manner ;  receiving  with  thankful 
hearts  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  using 
this  world  as  not  abusing  it,  and  not  be  afraid, 
whenever  it  should  please  Him  to  call  us 
hence,  freely  to  resign  up  all.  Having  said 
this,  I  shall  now  proceed,  and  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  convince  you,  that  the  profession  of 
your  education,  becoming  that  of  your  judg- 
ment of  practice,  will,  through  Divine  assist- 
ance, bring  you  into  this  happy  situation, 
which  both  your  greatest  interest  and  most 
incumbent  duty  demand  you  earnestly  to  seek 
after.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  the  question, 
"Your  fathers,  where  are  they,  and  the  pro- 
phets, do  they  live  for  ever?"  Zech.  i.  5. 
You  will  readily  answer.  Thy  are  gone. 
What,  then  I  are  the  words  they  taught,  and 
the  statutes  they  were  commanded  by  the 


Almighty,  buried  with  thorn?  I  hope  not. 
By  whom  then  should  the  knowledge  of  them 
be  preserved  ?  Surely  by  such  as  are  left 
behind.  And  I  pray  that  we,  who  are  the 
natural  branches,  may  not  (through  our  dis- 
regard thereto)  lose  our  birthright  for  a  mere 
mess  of  pottage  (a  poor  temporary  gratifica- 
tion); but,  like  the  sons  of  Jonadab,  keep  ail 
their  precepts:  that  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  may  not  want  a  man  of  their 
posterity  to  stand  before  Him  for  ever. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  they  were  very 
singular  and  different  from  others  in  their 
dress  and  address  ;  and,  however  light  some 
may  now  esteem  these  things,  they  suffered 
greatly  for  the  same,  both  in  body  and  goods, 
and  their  sufferings  have  opened  to  us  a  door 
of  great  liberty,  but  we  do  not,  I  fear,  suf- 
ficiently prize  it :  if  we  did,  there  would  be  no 
running  back  again  into  bondage.  If  the 
Hebrew  who  might  have  been  free  and  would 
not,  deserved  to  have  his  ear  bored  through 
with  an  awl,  and  be  fixed  in  slavery  for  ever, 
such  backsliders  certainly  do.  There  is  such 
a  dignity  in  the  truth,  and  such  a  nobility  in 
appearing  like  friends  agreeable  to  our  known 
principles,  that  it  keeps  even  transgressors  in 
awe,  and  libertines  at  a  distance.  A  devia- 
tion opens  a  door  to  every  hurtful  thing,  and 
introduces  an  acquaintance  that  oftentimes 
leads  to  ruin  in  this  world,  and,  which  is 
much  worse,  (though  far  be  it  from  me  to 
limit  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,)  unfits  us, 
I  fear,  for  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 
My  beloved  young  friends,  do  not  plead  for 
this  or  that,  as  seeing  no  harm  in  it :  ab- 
stractedly considered,  it  may  be  indifferent, 
but,  as  it  is  connected,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Fashionable  clothes,  or  using  the 
plural  number  instead  of  the  singular,  may 
be  called  by  you  indifferent  things;  you  may 
say  that  speech  is  to  convey  ideas,  and  what 
religion  can  there  be  in  having  a  hat  a  little 
lower  or  higher?  And  in  the  same  manner 
plead  for  every  other  liberty;  but  indeed 
these  are  very  far  from  being  indifferent 
things  to  us.  These  singularities,  as  you 
may  call  them,  are  like  the  locks  of  Samp- 
son's hair,  wherein  if  we  suffer  ourselves  by 
any  Delilah  to  be  deceived,  and  depart  from 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  our  profession, 
we  shall  lose  our  strength,  and  become  weak 
as  other  men:  who,  seeing  us  in  their  state, 
will  soon  entice  us  into  those  things  I  have 
hinted  at.  I  do  not,  however,  by  this  mean 
to  be  understood,  that  we  are  to  lay  such  a 
stress  on  an  external  appearance,  as  in  any 
wise  to  neglect  what  is  internal.  Make  the 
inside  clean,  and  the  outside  will  be  clean 
also.  Our  predecessors  in  the  truth,  we 
know,  from  well-grounded  objections,  laid 
aside  greatly  the  exteriors  men  had  added  to 
religion,  and  recommended  to  us  an  inward 
purity  of  heart  and  soul.  If,  therefore,  we 
become  dead  to  the  power  of  truth,  having 
neither  form  nor  power,  we  are  so  far  from 
exceeding  other  professions,  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, we  fall  greatly  short.  I  pray  it  may 
not  be  so  with  us ;  but,  as  our  fathers  before 
us  walked  in  the  truth,  that  we  may  likewise 
so  walk;  and  have  to  say  to  them  that  suc- 
ceed us,  follow  us  as  we  have  followed  them 


who  followed  the  Lord  Jesus  in  truth  and 
righteousness.  May  you  also  be  examples  to 
the  youth  in  other  meetings;  that  they,  be- 
holding your  circumspection,  and  the  fear 
of  God  impressed  on  your  minds,  may  be 
encouraged  to  tread  in  the  same  path.  Never 
be  ashamed  of  being  religious.  I  have 
thought  nothing  ever  advanced  the  character 
of  David  more  than  that  zealous,  joyful  self- 
abasement  which  appeared  in  his  dancing 
before  the  ark:  and  though,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  such  may  be  despised,  as  acting 
too  mean  a  part  for  the  dignity  of  human 
pride,  yet  by  the  upright-hearted  they  will 
be  had  in  honour,  and  their  souls  shall  be 
satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  and 
know  a  growing  in  that  which  is  truly  good  ; 
when  leanness  and  barrenness  shall  attend 
the  scofiers,  who  at  length  shall  be  made  to 
confess,  Wisd.  v.  4,  5.  "  We  fools  accounted 
their  life  madness,  and  their  end  to  be  with- 
out honour.  How  are  they  numbered  amongst 
the  children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  amongst 
the  saints?  What  hath  pride  profited  us,  or 
what  good  hath  riches  and  vaunting  brought 
us?  All  these  things  are  passed  away  like  as 
a  shadow,  and  as  a  post  that  hasteth  by,  and 
we  are  now  consumed  in  our  own  wickedness. 
But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore,  even 
they  whom  we  had  sometimes  in  derision, 
and  a  proverb  of  reproach  :  their  reward  is 
with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  the  Most 
High  is  over  them."  Thus,  by  acting  in 
character,  agreeable  to  your  profession,  you 
will  gain  all  things;  and  out  of  it,  lose  all. 
For  what  advantage  can  the  whole  world 
afford,  or  any  thing  therein,  when  the  time 
comes,  which  is  most  sure,  that  we  shall  have 
but  one  desire,  even  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  our  latter  end  to  be  like  unto 
theirs,  so  emphatically  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going passages. 

I  would  now  set  before  you  some  outward 
advantages  you  enjoy  superior  to  many  of 
your  brethren ;  and  press  that  proper  use  to 
be  made  of  them  which  may  further  this  great 
purpose  of  life — to  finish  well.  Our  meeting 
has  been  favoured  with  a  living,  acceptable 
ministry :  many  watering  seasons  we  have 
had,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  Tliese 
blessings  are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  ;  nor 
are  we  so  to  depend  on  them  as  to  neglect  in 
any  wise  our  attention  to  that  great  Minister, 
to  whom  both  those  that  edify  and  those  that 
are  edified  are  servants.  If  we  do,  \vg  shall 
suffer  great  loss;  and  as,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, the  Almighty  said  to  Moses,  "  They  are 
thy  people,  not  mine,"  may  it  not  be  appli- 
cable to  us?  A  lamentable  exchange  or  dif- 
ference,  to  become  the  children  of  men,  from 
being  children  taught  by  the  Most  High,  and 
in  his  truth  established.  The  end  of  all  true 
ministry  is  to  direct  to  this;  and  the  soften- 
ing showers  of  the  gospel  are  to  water  the 
heritage,  that  the  good  ground  being  opened 
thereby,  the  true  seed  may  take  root  and 
grow  up,  bringing  forth  an  increase  propor- 
tionate to  the  talent  received  :  in  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold.  The 
frequent  opportunities  afforded  us  to  meet 
together  are  also  great  advantages;  I  do 
entreat  you,  by  no  means  neglect  them.  It 
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is  preat  encouragement  to  see  a  meeting  well 
and  timely  filled.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
s  fiiend  or.cc  say  in  testimony,  "  That  such 
as  were  indilH  retit  about  coming  to  meetings, 
were  most  iiiditliMent  when  there."  This  is  a 
truth  to  wiiich  I  believe  our  experience  will 
readily  assent.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  an 
especial  manner  guard  against  this  indif- 
ference ;  and  though  we  may  have  attendt-d 
many  meetings,  and  seem  to  be  nevertheless 
in  a  distressed  state,  and  hardly  to  know  what 
good  is,  yet  if  we  miss  but  one,  that  one 
might  have  been  to  us  as  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  was  to  the  disciples  when  they  were 
very  low  in  their  minds.  He  then  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you;"  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  side, 
and  they  were  glad ;  he  also  breathed  on 
them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Observe,  from  this  memorable  meeting  one 
disciple  was  absent,  and  the  report  from 
others  could  not  make  him  believe;  and 
though  our  Lord,  in  condescension,  afforded 
him  another  opportunity,  when  he  could  only 
cry  out,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !"  yet  are 
we  not  to  presume  upon  that,  but  cry  earn- 
estly to  be  endued  with  ability  to  perform  the 
present  duty  in  the  present  time. 

Be  exceeding  choice  of  your  company;  for 
true  it  is,  that  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.  Be  as  careful  what  books 
you  read ;  and  avoid  those  in  the  least  tend- 
ing to  libertinism  and  deism,  as  you  would  an 
infectious  distemper.  Man,  by  all  his  eirthly 
wisdom,  cannot  find  out  God  ;  finite  cannot 
comprehend  infinite.  In  his  unregenerate 
state,  man  may  puzzle  and  perplex  himself 
with  matters  too  high  for  him.  Meddle  not 
therewith,  but  ever  bear  in  remembrance, 
"The  man  that  walketh  uprightly,  walkcth 
securely;"  and  that  to  such  as  "walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit,  there  is 
no  condemnation."  This  is  enough  for  us  to 
believe  and  practise  ;  let  us  leave  the  rest  to 
the  all  wise  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  say 
with  David,  "  He  that  planted  the  ear.  shall 
he  not  hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
he  not  see?  And  he  that  teacheth  men 
knowledge,  shall  he  not  know  ?" 

After  requesting  your  frequent  perusal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  would  in  a  particular 
manner  recommend  to  your  reading  the 
several  volumes,  entitled,  "  Piety  Promoted." 
What  can  more  excite  to  piety  than  to  view 
men  in  their  expiring  moments  joyfully  leav- 
ing this  world,  from  a  consciousness  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  a  time  in  which  no 
dazzling  object  can  deceive,  or  any  worldly 
enjoyment  flatter.  William  Penn's  Rise  and 
Progress,  wrote  by  way  of  preface  to  George 
Fox's  Journal,  Dr.  Rutty's  Liberty  of  the 
Flesh  and  Spirit  Distinguished,  and  John 
Fry's  Serious  and  Affectionate  Address,  I 
would  also  wish  you  ail  often  to  read,  and 
seriously  to  consider.  The  many  journals 
left  by  worthy  deceased  friends  will  afford 
both  delight  and  profit ;  the  experiences  of 
great  and  good  men  being  by  the  wise  always 
had  in  esteem.  I  am  not  insensible,  whilst 
I  thus  recommend  the  examples  of  others, 
that  great  hurt  hath  been  occasioned  by  the 
falling  away  of  some  men,  from  whom  better 


things  might  have  been  expected,  and  that  by 
their  fall  many  have  been  wounded.  1  con- 
less  this  is  a  lamentable  circumstance;  but 
should  thousands  fall  on  the  right,  and  tens 
of  thousands  on  the  left  hand,  truth  is  truth  ; 
and  may  the  failures  of  others  tend  to  make 
us  more  circumspect  and  careful  of  ourselves, 
and  quicken  our  endeavours,  to  the  utmost  of 
the  ability  aflbrded  us,  to  be  steadfast,  immov- 
able, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  :  ever  bearing  in  remembrance,  that  the 
best  of  men  are  no  longer  safe  than  whilst  on 
their  guard;  that  the  higher  the  attainment, 
the  greater  the  fall ;  and  that  if  the  light  that 
was  once  in  us  becomes  darkness,  that  dark- 
ness is  great  indeed  I  And  as,  in  the  outward, 
when  a  man  becomes  blind,  after  having  once 
seen,  the  loss  of  sight  is  more  severely  felt  by 
them  than  by  a  person  born  blind  ;  so  when 
those  who  have  once  spiritually  seen  after- 
wards fall  into  blindness,  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  stale  of  such  should  be  worse  than  that 
of  those  who  have  not  been  so  enlightened.  1 
have  seen  so  much  hurt  sustained  by  some 
who  have  begun  right,  by  n,)t  keeping  to  the 
simplicity  and  innocency  they  once  knew  and 
began  in,  that  I  cannot  but  greatly  desire  our 
preservation  and  perseverance :  and  that  with 
Joshua  we  may  resolve.  That,  let  others  do 
what  they  will,  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  follow  on  to  know  and  serve  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  short  time  we  have  to  be  here,  even 
the  youngest :  it  will  soon  pass  over,  and  flee 
as  a  shadow,  or  as  a  post  that  hasteth  by. 
How  many  strong  persons  do  we  see  unex- 
pectedly called  away?  Have  we  not  had  in 
our  own  meeting  very  recent  instances?  By 
the  records  of  our  burials  I  find  in  one  month 
buried  four  young  men,  aged  28,  20,  18,  and 
17  years,  and  two  in  the  37th  year.  Were 
we  constantly  to  consider  our  latter  end,  it 
might  tend  greatly  to  make  us  wise,  and  sup- 
press every  inordinate  desire.  As  I  have 
dwelt  pretty  largely  on  this  subject  in  the 
beginning  of  this  address,  I  shall  not  add 
much ;  my  end  in  resuming  it  being  rather 
to  set  before  us  the  uncertainty  when,  than 
the  certainty  of  our  dissolution :  being  sen- 
sible of  our  aptness  to  put  such  considerations 
afar  off,  especially  in  the  young,  the  healthy, 
and  the  strong.  But  although  the  aged  must 
die,  the  young  may,  and  we  see  they  do. 
How  greatly,  how  essentially  then  doth  it 
behove  us  to  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools, 
but  like  wise  men,  redeeming  our  time.  It 
was  nobly  resolved  by  one  of  old,  who  said, 
"AH  the  days  of  my  appointed  lime  I  will 
wait,  until  my  change  come."  May  you  all 
be  like  minded :  it  will  tend,  I  believe,  to 
make  your  life  comfortable,  and  your  latter 
end  peace. 

As  to  your  demeanour  in  your  outward 
affairs,  nothing  can  so  perfectly  direct  you 
therein,  as  keeping  to  the  truth  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  else  enable  you  to  bear  disappoint- 
ments, which  will  unavoidably  happen.  Some 
points,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion. Treat  all  with  whom  you  have  to  do 
with  meekness  and  calmness :  a  soft  answer 
turns  away  anger,  and  a  wrong  is  sooner 
redressed  and  acknowledged  through  a  mild 
conduct  than  reproach.    Imitate  not  those  in 


a  higher  sphere  of  life.  Endeavour  to  live 
rather  below  than  above  your  situations.  I 
have  seen  exceeding  hurt  to  individuals  in  this 
particular,  who  might  have  been  very  com- 
fortable, had  they  confined  their  way  of  life 
to  their  situation  in  it;  but,  by  looking  and 
aiming  at  a  higher,  have,  to  support  it,  gone 
into  hazardous  undertakings,  brought  very 
great  inconveni?ncy  on  themselves;  and  then 
have  been  ready  to  complain,  and  think  their 
lot  hard.  Another  thing  I  would  observe  to 
those  in  small  circumstances,  who  may  be  in 
trades  and  business,  that  they  do  not  trust 
their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  such  as  are  like- 
wise but  of  small  circumstances.  Men  of 
greater  may  run  hazards  not  justifiable  in 
them  :  if  they  have  less  business  on  account 
of  their  caution,  it  is  to  be  preferred  rather 
than  to  risk  the  little  they  have,  where  there 
may  be  a  danger. 

And  such  of  you  as  may  earn  your  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  repine  not  at  it. 
Remember,  that  godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain.  Providence,  in  the  all  wise 
disposal  of  things,  has  more  equally  bestowed 
his  gifts  than  men  perceive.  The  poor  are 
exempt  from  many  watchings,  toils,  and 
fatigues,  which  the  rich  experience ;  their 
food  is  pleasant,  and  their  rest  sweet.  The 
possession  of  the  truth  will  make  all  condi- 
tions happy;  and  without  it  all  is  confusion. 
The  poor  in  this  world,  possessing  these 
greater  riches,  will  not  repine  for  want  of  the 
lesser:  their  bread  will  be  sure,  and  their 
water  never  fail,  and  they  shall  not  even 
want  outward  bread.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to 
have  to  administer  to  such  ;  and  although  at 
times  their  difficulties  may  appear  great,  such 
will  remember  what  the  apostle  saith,  "  That 
the  time  is  short,  that  they  that  weep  be  as 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice 
as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that 
buy  as  though  they  possessed  not :"  and 
further,  what  he  wrote  to  Timothy.  "We 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  and  having 
food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  con- 
tent." Thus  is  verified  what  the  same  apostle 
wrote  to  his  same  beloved  Timothy,  "  Godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  (through  con- 
tentment) and  of  that  which  is  to  come"  (by 
its  effects.) 

I  shall  not  enlarge ;  a  few  short  hints  may 
be  better  remembered  than  longer  discourses; 
nor  have  I  any  desire  to  appear  in  this  public 
manner :  for  could  I  have  conveyed  these 
advices  as  from  an  anonymous  writer,  it 
would  have  suited  my  own  inclination  better; 
but  I  could  not  see  how  that  might  be  done, 
so  as  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  Finally, 
therefore,  let  me  recommend  to  you,  my 
dear  young  friends,  in  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  that  ye  be  kindly-affectioned  one  to 
another  in  brotherly  love,  in  honour  prefer- 
ring one  another,  and  the  God  of  love  and 
peace  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

From  your  affectionate  well-wishing  friend, 
J.  G. 

Norwich,  the  21st  of  the  ith  mo.  1762. 
The  other  epistle  alluded  to,  next  week. 
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For  "Till'  Fiii-ml." 
THE  RI  LE  OF  FAITH  AND  PKACTICE. 

In  an  essay  to  prove  that  Friends  arc  in 
error  in  asseriini^  ilie  present  existence  of 
divine  revelation,  and  (liat  the  Scriptures  are 
not  the  primary  rule  ol"  faith  and  practice, 
the  (oilowing  quotations  are  adduced  by  a 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder, viz : 

"  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Augustine  says, 
'  that  it  is  the  itnrard  master  that  teacheth  ; 
when  this  insiiirafion  and  unction  are  want- 
ing, it  is  in  vain  that  jronis  from  u-ithoiil  are 
beaten  in.'  And  as  Luther  taught,  *  no  man 
can  make  himself  a.  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  Holtj  Sjiirit  iiJonc.  No  man 
can  rightly  understand  God,  or  the  word  of 
God.  (the  Scriptures,  we  suppose,)  unless  he 
immcdiatelt/  receive  it  from  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
And  Philip  Melancthon,  '  who  hear  only  an 
outward  and  bodily  voice,  hear  the  creature  ; 
but  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  is  neither  discerned, 
nor  knotcn,  nor  heard,  but  by  the  Spi?-it ;  and 
therefore  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  to  see 
God,  is  to  know  and  hear  the  Spirit.  By  the 
Spirit  alo7i€,  God  is  known  and  perceived.'  " 

Were  we  about  to  make  selections  from 
the  writings  of  our  opponents  to  disprove 
their  positions,  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
our  own,  we  should  take  the  above,  and  con- 
clude they  were  fairly  convicted  out  of  their 
own  mouth.  If  no  man  can  rightly  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  "  unless  he  immediately 
receive  them  from  the  Holy  Spirit,"  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone  can  make  a  man  a  doctor, 
or  teacher  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  if  it  is  in 
vain  that  words  from  without  are  beaten  in, 
where  inspiration  is  wanting,  and  those  who 
hear  an  outward  voice,  hear  a  creature  only  ; 
and  that  God  is  not  heard  but  by  the  Spirit 
alone ;  then  the  present  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  the  Scriptures  of  any  avail  to  those 
who  have  them,  and  consequently  they  must 
be  the  primary  rule  of  faith,  both  in  relation 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  those  indi- 
vidual duties  of  which  they  can  give  no  spe- 
cific directions. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  controversialists  to 
misstate  the  sentiments  of  an  opponent,  and 
then  draw  inferences  not  fairly  deducible  from 
his  language.  We  do  not  say,  as  alleged  by 
the  Recorder,  that  "  the  instructions  and  di- 
rections which  are  given  by  this  primary 
rule  (the  Holy  Spirit)  are  to  be  tried  by  the 
Scriptures,  though  a  secondary  rule,  as  their 
judge  and  test ;"  but  that  "  we  are  very  will- 
ing that  all  our  doctrines  and  practices  be 
tried  by  them,  which  we  never  refused,  nor 
never  shall,  in  all  controversies  with  our 
adversaries,  as  the  judge  and  test ;"  knowing 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  never  dictate  any 
thing  contrary  to  its  own  revelations  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  Nor  do  we  admit,  as  our 
doctrine,  that  "  the  Scriptures,  and  even  the 
inferior  rule  of  human  judgment  in  the  elders, 
is  to  be  made  to  limit  and  direct  the  guidance 
of  this  primary  rule,  the  communications  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  individual  mind."  The 
apostle  Paul  says,  "  Let  the  prophets  speak 
two  or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge.  For 
ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one."  The 


exercise  of  this  judgment  would  not  be  to 
limit  or  to  guide  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to 
decide  whether,  what  was  said,  really  came 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  says,  "  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things.  Would 
it  then  follow,  that  he  limited  or  directed  the 
Spirit  ?  If  his  fellow  believer  avowed  any 
thing  contrary  to  it,  he  would  do  right  in 
condemning  it,  though  the  other  made  pre- 
tensions of  divine  revelation  ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
he  would  not  limit  the  communications  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  but  those  of  the  spirit  of 

As  the  Recorder  states  that  "great  unset- 
tlcment  of  the  society  and  the  loss  of  many  of 
the  members"  have  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attention  being  called  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  "  dissatisfaction 
with  other  preaching  has  led  many  to  seek 
the  gospel  elsewhere,  who  have  been  known 
not  to  have  sought  in  vain,"  curiosity  has 
been  excited  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and 
from  the  difhculty  some  episcopal  congrega- 
tions have  in  procuring  ministers  to  rent 
themselves,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide 
where  this  anxious  search  had  been  so  satis- 
factorily blessed  to  defective  Quakers.  When 
a  preacher  has  left  his  flock  on  receiving  a 
more  powerful  "call"  elsewhere,  and  several 
applicants  are  brought  forward  to  display 
their  learning  and  oratory,  or  to  do  their  best 
as  preachers,  that  they  may  insure  their  elec- 
tion to  a  lucrative  birth,  we  should  hardly 
suppose  that  it  is  in  such  congregations  the 
hungry  soul  would  meet  with  the  bread  of 
iile.  We  cannot  reconcile  such  exhibitions 
with  a  disinterested  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  or  with  any  scriptural  views  of  what 
constitutes  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
when  we  hear  that  trial  after  trial  leaves  the 
congregation  still  dissatisfied  with  the  preach- 
ing, the  taste  of  those  who  have  left  the 
Friends,  whoever  they  are,  must  have  become 
vitiated  indeed,  if  they  can  imagine  they  have 
not  there  sought  the  gospel  in  vain. 

We  read  in  the  Revelations  of  a  church 
which  had  tried  them  who  said  they  were 
apostles,  but  found  they  were  not,  probably 
because  they  professed  great  love  to  the  souls 
of  the  people,  when  it  proved  it  was  more 
chiefly  for  their  money;  but  that  it  v.'as  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  try  one 
preacher  after  another  to  enable  them  to  select 
one  who  should  please  their  fancy  and  delight 
their  itching  ears,  and  then  elect  him  as  their 
exclusive  pastor,  we  do  not  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  the  Friends,  notwithstanding 
their  heresy  in  not  calling  them  the  primary 
rule,  entertain  too  high  a  respect  for  their 
authority,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  gospel  of 
life  and  salvation  to  institute  or  countenance 
any  such  practice.  S. 

ON  PREACHING. 
Speaking  of  Christ  as  the  light  who  illu- 
minates the  world,  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  all 
preachers  draw  from  this  Sovereign  Preacher, 
as  the  fountain  of  divine  light,  as  all  the  pla- 
nets receive  their  light  from  the  sun,  and  by 
that  diflusing  itself  amongst  thein,  it  is  not 
diminished  in  the  sun,  but  only  communicated 


to  them,  remaining  still  full  and  entire  in  it 
as  its  source.  'I'hus  doth  the  spirit  flow  from 
Christ,  in  a  particular  degree,  unto  those  he 
sends  forth  in  his  name,  and  it  is  in  them  that 
he  preaches  by  the  power  and  light  of  his 
eternal  Spirit.  Hither  then  must  all  those 
come  who  would  be  rightly  supplied  and 
enabled  for  that  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  duly  of  him  in  any  measure,  but  by 
his  Spirit:  there  must  be  particular  access, 
and  a  receiving  of  instruction  from  him,  and 
a  transfusing  of  his  Spirit  into  ours.  Oh, 
were  it  thus  with  us,  how  sweet  were  it  to 
speak  of  him  1  to  be  much  in  prayer,  much 
in  dependence  on  him,  and  drawing  from  him, 
would  do  much  more  in  this,  than  reading 
and  studying,  seeking  after  arts  and  tongues, 
and  common  knowledge.  These,  indeed,  are 
not  to  be  despised  nor  neglected.  Bernard 
says,  "  reading  is  good,  and  learning  good, 
but  above  all,  anointing  is  necessary  ;  that 
anointing  that  teaches  all  things."  And  you 
who  are  for  your  own  interest,  be  earnest 
with  this  Lord,  this  fountain  of  spirit,  to  let 
forth  more  of  it  upon  his  messengers  in  these 
times;  you  would  receive  back  the  fruit  of  it, 
were  ye  busy  this  way,  you  would  find  more 
life  and  refreshing  sweetness  in  the  word  of 
life,  how  weak  and  worthless  soever  they 
were  who  brought  it;  it  would  descend  as 
sweet  showers  upon  the  valleys,  and  make 
them  fruitful. 

[The  above  extract,  and  also  that  which 
follows,  we  take  from  the  Camden  Mail, 
Whether  the  latter  is  from  Lightfoot,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  but  presume 
it  is  by  the  similarity  of  style.] 


ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD. 
The  Spirit  of  God  brings  evidence  with  it, 
and  makes  itself  discernible  in  the  word ; 
this  all  arguments,  all  books  and  study  cannot 
attain  unto.  "  It  is  given  to  believe."  "  No 
man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit 
of  man  ;"  but  how  holds  that  here  ?  For  if  a 
man  speak  out  things  that  are  in  his  spirit, 
then  others  may  know  them  ;  but  the  apostle  s 
aim  there  is,  to  conclude  that  the  things  of 
God,  even  such  as  were  revealed  in  his  word, 
could  not  be  known  but  by  his  own  Spirit:  so 
that  though  revealed,  yet  they  remain  still 
unrevealed,  until  the  spirit  teach  as  well  with- 
in, as  well  as  without ;  because  they  are  in- 
telligible by  none  but  by  those  who  are  pri- 
vate scholars  and  hearers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  author  of  them ;  and  because  there  is  so 
few  of  these,  therefore  there  is  so  little  reai 
believing,  amidst  all  the  noise  and  profession 
that  we  make  of  it.  Who  is  there,  if  you 
believe  them,  that  believes  not  1  and  yet, 
truly,  there  is  too  much  cause  to  continue 
the  prophet's  regret,  "  Who  have  believed 
our  report?"  I  say,  learn  then  to  suspect 
yourselves,  and  to  find  out  your  own  unbcliet, 
that  you  may  desire  this  Spirit  to  teach  you 
inwardly  those  great  mysteries  which  he  out- 
wardly reveals  and  teaches  by  his  word ; 
make  use  of  this  promise,  and  press  the  Lord 
with  it.  "  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.'" 
Isa.  John. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  MARCH  TO  THE  TOMB, 

Wo  conic  fortli  from  tlio  dreadful  Unknown, 

Whore  tlic  burs  of  Eternity  close, 
And  wo  ImstcM  llirou>,'li  life  like  the  streams  that  flow  on 

To  the  Ibiiiiluwi  I'roin  whence  tliey  arose. 
Wo  coiijc  out  from  the  cradle  and  tire 

Of  the  swoots  of  the  milk  and  the  knee. 
For  the  restless  young  spirit  hath  ever  desire 

To  a  loi'ticr  branch  on  the  tree; 
And  we  rise  till  ambition  loolis  light 

O.I  tlie  blessed  all  hallowed  home, 
Wlicn,  new  pleasures  to  seek  or  new  treasures  to  get. 
To  the  four  w  inds  of  heaven  our  faces  we  set, 
But  we'll  meet  where  the  past  generations  have  met. 

For  we're  all  on  our  march  to  the  tomb. 

The  lover  goes  out  to  the  grove, 

Where  Beauty's  idolaters  stray, 
And  he  basks  in  the  sunny  illusions  of  love, 

Till  his  merry  heart  dances  its  day. 
The  hero  seeks  honour  in  power, 

And  exults  in  the  battle-field  train. 
But  he  thinks  not  of  Fate  who  is  winging  the  hour 

When  the  shyer  shall  rest  with  the  slain  : 
And  we  love  till  the  spoiler  lays  waste 

Our  idols  of  beauty  and  bloom — 
And  we  fight  till  the  day  of  our  triumph  is  past. 
When  the  strong  and  the  weak  in  one  balance  are  cast. 
And  the  heavy-toned  lesson  assures  us  at  last. 

That  we're  all  on  our  march  to  the  tomb. 

The  miser  delights  in  his  gold, 

And  he  toils  after  heap  upon  heap. 
Till  the  change  of  his  countenance  comes,  and  behold! 

He  has  sown  what  another  shall  reap. 
Yea,  the  king  hath  no  boon  from  his  birth 

To  ensure  a  less  perishing  span. 
For  the  prince  in  his  pomp  is  but  dust  of  the  earth. 

And  his  days  are  the  days  of  a  man. 
So  we  treasure  our  toils  till  they  glad 

The  dull  sluggard  that  comes  in  our  room. 
And  we  reign  till  the  rulers  of  empire  are  laid, 
Where  the  sceptre  that  levels  distinctions  is  sway'd, 
And  their  destinies  sound  like  a  voice  from  the  dead. 

That  we're  all  on  our  march  to  the  tomb. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  8,  1839. 


An  obliging  friend  who  attended  the  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  just  passed,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  : 

NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  New  York  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  the  27th  of  the  fifth 
month,  and  closed  on  the  evening  of  the  31st. 

In  considering  the  state  of  society,  much 
advice  was  oftered.  The  neglect  of  meetings 
was  spoken  of  as  a  sure  sign  of  many  other 
deficiencies,  and  persons  in  this  habit  were 
likened  to  the  heath  in  the  desert,  which 
knoweth  not  when  good  cometh,  and  to 
Mount  Gilboa,  where  there  is  neither  dew 
nor  rain,  nor  fields  of  offering.  Friends  were 
reminded  that  our  predecessors  often  went  to 
meetings  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  a 
dedicated  servant,  who  has  spent  all  his  lat- 
ter years  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  re- 
marked, that  when  engaged  in  trade,  he 
always  locked  up  his  warehouse  at  the  time 
of  a  mid  week  meeting,  and  never  opened  it 
again  that  day.  The  efficacy  of  silent  meet- 
ings was  also  adverted  to,  as  having  been 
instrumental,  under  the  divine  blessing,  in 
convincing  and  gathering  into  fellowship  with 
us,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  the 


society  had  ever  known.  All  ministry  that 
gathered  not  to  the  power,  in  which  such 
meetings  were  held,  was  spoken  of  as  scat- 
tering abroad.  The  frequent  and  habitual 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scripturt!s  was  strongly 
recommended,  and  in  proof  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  it,  their  own  experience  was 
referred  to  by  many  Friends. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  committee 
on  Indian  concerns  was  read.  It  gave  some 
account  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  re- 
moved west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  proposed 
the  appointment  of  agents  to  reside  among 
them.  These,  it  was  thought,  might  extend 
such  advice  and  assistance,  as  would  tend  to 
promote  the  principles  of  peace,  industry, 
temperance,  and  harmony,  among  the  diflfer- 
ent  tribes  located  there.  The  report  occa- 
sioned the  expression  of  much  feeling,  and 
was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  condition 
of  the  free  people  of  colour  was  introduced, 
and  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  in  aid  of  the  coloured  people 
residing  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  superintend  its  proper 
distribution. 

The  state  of  education  was  brought  into 
view,  and  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
having  it  select  and  guarded,  were  adverted 
to,  and  lamented.  These  difficulties,  it  was 
thought,  would  always  exist  until  Friends 
resided  closer  together.  A  good  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  considered  as  import- 
ant to  settlers,  as  water  upon  their  farms. 

The  situation  of  society,  in  regard  to  the 
children  of  the  separatists,  claimed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting,  and  resulted  in  a 
rule  of  discipline,  prescribing  the  mode  of 
treatment  hereafter  to  be  pursued  in  relation 
to  that  class  of  persons,  and  also  some  addi- 
tional regulation,  as  regards  those  of  adult 
age,  of  the  same  class,  not  already  disowned. 

Memorials  were  read  concerning  our  de- 
ceased friends,  Anna  M.  Thorn  and  Sarah 
Upton,  which  introduced  the  meeting  into 
much  feeling  and  solemnity.  The  removal,  at 
so  nearly  the  same  time,  of  two  such  eminent 
and  dedicated  servants,  who  had  long  been 
united  in  the  feilosvship  of  the  gospel,  was 
spoken  of  as  truly  remarkable.  They  were 
united  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  were 
scarcely  divided. 

Replies  to  epistles  received  from  other 
yearly  meetings  on  this  continent  and  in  Eu- 
rope having  been  prepared  by  the  committee 
appointed  lor  the  purpose,  were  read,  directed 
to  be  signed  and  forwarded. 

Ever  desirous  to  keep  in  view  the  interests 
of  our  country  friends,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  number  is  occupied  with  mat- 
ter taken  from  that  respectable  and  highly 
useful  publication,  The  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
and  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  root  culture. 
We  do  not  claim  for  ourselves  much  know- 
ledge on  these  topics,  but  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  description  of  culture  de 
serves  more  attention  than  is  generally  given 
to  it,  especially  as  respects  mangel  wurtzel 
and  the  sugar  beet. 


The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  sixth  day,  the  14th  instant,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  committee  on  Teacher  meet  on  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  ;  and  the  visit- 
ing committee  attend  at  the  school  on  seventh 
day,  the  8th  instant. 

T'homas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 

6th  mo.  1st,  1839. 

AGENCY. 

Our  esteemed  friend  Wm.  Allinson,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  who  has  long  efficiently  acted 
as  agent  for  this  journal,  having  requested  to 
be  released,  Charles  Atherton  is  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

WANTED,  an  apprentice  to  the  Currying 
Business.  Apply  at  the  office  of  "The 
Friend." 


MAnRiED,  on  the  4th  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting  on 
Sixth  street,  Thomas  S.  Kikkbride,  M.  D.,  to  Ann  W. 
daughter  of  Joseph  R.  Jcnks,  all  of  this  city. 

  at  Friends'  meeting.  Twelfth  street,  on 

fourth  day,  the  5lh  instant,  Pmijp  Brown  Chase,  to 
GuLiELMA  Maria  Collins,  daughter  of  Isaac  Collins, 
all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  Israel  W. 
Morris,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Humphreys;  whether  as  an  exemplary  and  ex- 
ercised member  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  or  in  her 
social  and  domestic  relations,  of  her  it  may  be  said 
"she  hath  done  what  she  could;"  diligent  occupatioa 
of  time  was  a  pre-eminent  trait  in  her  chracter.  Jesus, 
the  Rock  of  ages,  was  the  foundation  on  which  her 
hope  was  built — "  simply  to  his  cross  she  clung,"  and 
through  him  as  her  Mediator  and  Intercessor  she 
trusted  to  find  acceptance  with  the  Father. 

 on  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age, 

Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Upper  Darby,  Dela. 

 on  tlie  4th  of  the  present  month,  Rebecca,  wife 

of  Philip  Garrett  of  this  city,  aged  63  years. 

 on  the  morning  of  the  2fith  of  tenth  month, 

1S38,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  Anna  Mary,  daugh- 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Adams,  at  their  residence  in 
the  town  of  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  This 
dear  young  woman  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  disease  from  early  life. 
She  was  taken  ill  of  her  last  sickness  about  the  25th 
of  first  month,  1838,  which  was  considered  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  was  favoured  by  the  light  of  truth  to 
see  the  pollution  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  her  unfitness  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.  She  was  introduced  into  deep  concern  that 
she  might  know  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  redemption  through  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer. 
She  lived  to  see  the  travail  of  her  soul  and  be  satisfied, 
and  experiencing  her  spirit  replenished  with  light  and 
love,  and  her  tongue  loosed  to  praise  her  Redeemer, 
she  imparted  much  suitable  counsel  lo  those  about  her. 
She  raised  her  voice  against  parties  and  all  vain  pas. 
times,  exhorting  (hose  around  her  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  pressing  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  minds  stayed 
on  God  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  blessed  Spirit.  She 
exhorted  her  young  friends  to  keep  to  plainness  of 
dress  and  address,  and  her  mind  was  filled  with  love, 
saying,  "  Give  my  love  to  all  my  dear  young  friends, 
and  tell  them  I  am  going  to  my  Redeemer,"  and  her 
last  breath  was  used  in  praising  the  God  of  her  salva- 
tion. Her  survivors  deeply  feel  the  heavy  bereave, 
ment,  but  doubt  not  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 
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IIIXTS    TO  TRAVELLERS. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  business, 
relaxation,  health,  and  inclination  lead  the 
world  to  travel.    We  intend  therefore  in  the 
present  article  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  at- 
tractions which  Pottsville,  and  the  "  Road  to 
Pottsville,"  atTord.    There  is  no  route  in  our 
country  more  delightfully  romantic,  than  the 
vallev  of  the  Schuylkill,  winding  along. 
With  promontory,  creek  and  bay. 
And  islands,  lliat  empurpled  bright, 
Fioit  amid  the  livelier  light. 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land." 

Xature,  in  all  her  exuberance,  seems  to 
revel  amid  its  scenes;  each  sudden  turn  de- 
velopes  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  shows  us  the 
lakeliko  river,  embosomed  by  gently  sloping 
hills,  or  reflecting  the  high  summit  of  some 
rugged  mountain.  On  the  part  of  the  route 
south  of  Reading,  we  have  all  the  beauties 
and  powers  of  art  to  interest  us.  The  rail 
road  carries  us  through  a  section  of  country 
teeming  with  rich  and  highly  cultivated  farms, 
manufacturing  villages,  and  inland  towns, 
while  the  Black  Rock  Tunnel  and  the  viaduct 
over  the  river  at  its  northern  entrance,  are 
unsurpassed  in  their  grandeur  of  appearance, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  Every 
spot  speaks  of  prosperity — every  field  seems 
a  garner  of  earth's  produce,  and  every  change 
of  view  is  full  of  nature's  charms,  and  man's 
triumphant  progress  in  the  arts. 

Leaving  the  rail  road  at  Reading,  the  stage 
route  commences  through  thirty-six  miles  of 
varied  scenery,  combining  the  placid  flow  of 
the  river,  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the 
hills,  and  the  bold,  crag-teeming  mountains, 

 Through  middle  air 

Heaving  high  their  foreheads  bare, 

or  "  feathered  o'er  by  wildering  forests."  A 
few  of  the  most  striking  points  of  scenery  we 
would  mention.  The  first  is  the  view  from 
the  hill,  a  mile  or  so  south  of  Hamburg. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lovelier  valley  than  is 
here  spread  beneath  the  feet,  and  before  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  ;  clothed  in  its  emerald 
verdure,  it  extends  for  miles,  unbroken,  and 
gently  undulating  like  the  ocean  wave,  when 


its  last  panting  is  hushed  after  the  tempest. 
Afar,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  arising  from 
earth,  and  commingling  with  the  clouds,  that 
range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which 
crosses  the  Schuylkill  near  Port  Clinton,  and 
amid  the  gorges  of  which^  the  river  assumes 
so  many  picturesque  meanderings.  The  soft 
and  quiet  repose  of  this  first  view,  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  wild  Alpine  road,  which 
winds  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  Port  Clinton.  For  miles, 
the  traveller  is  fascinated  with  the  constant 
and  ever-changing  aspect  of  the  scenery.  On 
his  right,  the  mountains  seem  impending  o'er 
his  head, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Its  headlong  passage  down  the  verge — 

crag  piled  on  crag,  and  mass  o'erhanging 
mass,  add  grandeur  to  the  scene,  while  on 
his  left,  at  intervals  the  river  is  seen,  now 
compressed  between  mountain  promontories, 
and  now,  unrollmg  its  waters  into  a  broad 
mirror-like  sheet,  on  which  it  reflected  the 
bold  and  beetling  crags  of  the  opposite  shore. 
Proceeding  amid  such  beauteous  scenes  as 
this,  at  length  he  arrives  at  the  "  Blue  Moun- 
tain Dam,"  and  here,  cradled  within  an  amphi- 
Iheatrical  range  of  hills,  the  Schuylkill  seems 
to  sleep  as  quiet  as  an  infant's  slumber.  The 
view  from  this  point  is  gorgeous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  when  first  we  saw  it,  some  years  ago, 
its  natural  grandeur  was  increased  by  a  thun- 
der storm.  Then,  when  the  heavens  seemed 
lurid  with  the  artillery  of  the  skies,  and  peal 
after  peal  in  reverberating  horrors, discharged 
its  pent  up  fury,  each  mountain  seemed  to 
bend  beneath  its  power,  and  the  river  in 
affright  to  recede  from  its  banks.  The  horses 
of  the  stage,  in  which  we  were  conveyed, 
dashed  madly  and  frantically  forward — a  high 
tree,  shivered  by  the  lightning,  fell  almost 
across  our  path,  and  for  near  ten  minutes,  we 
spoke  not  a  word — our  breathing  was  almost 
hushed — the  beautiful  lines  of  Montgomery 
passed  through  the  mind  : 

Tremble!  ocean,  earth  and  sky  1 
Tremble  !  God  is  passing  by  ! 
Hear  you  not  his  chariot  wheels 
As  the  mighty  thunder  rolls  ? 
Nature,  startled  nature  !  reels 
From  its  centre  to  the  poles ! 

Since  that  period,  we  have  seen  it  often, 
when  clothed  in  the  calmer  beauties  of  sun- 
shine and  moonlight.  We  have  a  fancy  that 
this  point  of  the  Schuylkill  resembles  Loch 
Katrine,  and  often  have  we  in  imagination, 
peopled  it  with  the  fairy  creations  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  No  one  can  see  it,  without 
being  charmed  by  its  wild  beauty,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  pass,  as  the  river 
breaks  through  it. 


Not  to  touch  on  the  many  intervening 
points  of  great  interest  to  the  traveller  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  we  cannot  close 
this  article  without  adverting  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Pottsville.  Replete  as  is  this  location  with 
objects  to  attract  the  lover  of  nature,  there  is 
perhaps  no  spot  more  beautifully  grand  than 
the  view  from  the  Sharp  ^Mountain,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  K"i'gR>  through  which  the 
Schuylkill  passes.  The  river  above  this  point 
creeps  westward,  along  the  northern  bnse  of 
the  range,  in  quest  of  an  outlet  towards  the 
south,  seeking  with  a  "  sure  eternal  tendency," 
its  parent  ocean. 

The  first  opening  presents  itself  here,  and 
turning  at  an  acute  angle,  it  pursues  its  austral 
course,  widening  its  way  around  the  bases  of 
three  distinct  chains  of  mountains.  Standing 
then  on  the  summit  of  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
and  facing  to  the  east,  as  the  Arab  towards 
the  prophet's  tomb,  we  see  the  river  for  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  base,  perrin;r  here  and 
there  through  the  foliage,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance, Port  Carbon  is  seen,  embosomed  by  its 
surrounding  hills,  and  dotted  with  its  cluster- 
ing houses.  The  water  fall  and  the  mill  dam 
add  variety  to  the  scene,  while  on  the  right 
the  river  stretches  to  the  south,  and  through 
the  opening  vista  of  the  mountains,  Schuylkill 
Haven  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  On  the  left 
hand  Pottsville  is  spread  with  a  bird's  eve 
view — its  rail  roads,  its  canals,  its  steam 
engines  and  furnaces,  giving  constant  anima- 
tion and  variety  to  the  landscape,  while  the 
mind  must  naturally  revert  to  the  vast  display 
of  science  and  art  which  is  mapped  on  the 
extended  chart  before  it. 

The  objects  of  local  interest  in  and  about 
our  borough — the  romantic  walks — the  Tum- 
bling Run,  the  falls  of  the  West  Branch,  the 
Rocking  Stone,  and  numerous  others,  require 
more  space  to  describe  than  we  can  now  spare, 
and  therefore  we  shall,  at  an  early  period,  re- 
sume our  Hints  to  Travellers.  We  cannot, 
however,  leave  the  subject  now,  without  a 
general  word  of  advice  at  parting.  If  any 
one  desires  to  see  his  Maker  in  his  majesty, 
or  nature  in  her  loveliest  charms,  let  him  fol- 
low the  route  we  have  so  feebly  attempted  to 
describe  :  he  will  derive  amusement  and  in- 
struction, and  his  heart  will  expand,  and  his 
sense  of  dependence  and  reliance  become 
stronger,  when  he  looks  from  "  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God."— ^ PoUsvillc  Journal. 


Cure  for  ilic  sting  of  a  TTVj.v/.  or  lice— A 
Liverpool  paper  says  that  an  onion  applied  to 
the  part  affected  by  the  sting  of  an  insect, 
will  invariably  give  relief."  This  simple 
remedy  should  be  generally  known. 
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KXTRACTS  FROM 
Tin:  >ATl'ItAL  mSTORV  AND  FISIIEUY 
OF  THE 

SPERM  WHALE. 

BY  THOMAS  EEALE,  SURGEON. 

Method  of  taking  the  Whale. 
Let  the  reader  suppose  himself  on  the  deck 
of  a  South-Sea-man,  cruising  in  tlie  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  its  Japanese  confine — he 
may  be  musing  over  some  past  event,  the 
ship  may  be  sailing  gently  along  over  the 
smooth  ocean,  every  thing  around  solemnly 
still,  with  the  sun  pouring  its  rays  with 
dazzling  brightness :  suddenly  the  monoto- 
nous quietude  is  broken  by  an  animated  voice 
from  the  mast-head,  exclaiming,  "  There  she 
spouts !"  The  captain  starts  on  deck  in  an  in- 
stant and  enquires  "  Where  away  ?"  But  per- 
haps the  next  moment  every  one  aloft  and  on 
deck  can  perceive  an  enormous  whale  lying 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ship,  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  having  just  come  up 
to  breathe — his  large  "  hump"  projecting 
three  feet  out  of  the  water — when  at  the  end 
of  every  ten  seconds  the  spout  is  seen  rushing 
from  the  fore-part  of  his  enormous  head,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cry  of  every  one  on  board,  who 
join  heart  and  soul  in  the  chorus  of  "  There 
again !"  keeping  time  with  the  duration  of 
the  spout.  But  while  they  have  been  looking 
a  few  seconds  have  expired — they  rush  into 
the  boats,  which  are  directly  lowered  to  re- 
ceive them — and  in  two  minutes  from  the 
time  of  first  observing  the  whale  three  or 
four  boats  are  down,  and  are  darting  through 
the  water  with  their  utmost  speed  towards 
their  intended  victim,  perhaps  accompanied 
with  a  song  from  the  headsman,  who  urges 
the  quick  and  powerful  plying  of  the  oar  with 
the  common  whaling  chant  of 
"  Away,  my  boys,  away,  my  boys !  'tis  time  for  us  to 
go." 

But  while  they  are  rushing  along,  the 
whale  is  breathing ;  they  have  yet  perhaps 
some  distance  to  pull  before  they  can  get  a 
chance  of  striking  him  with  the  harpoon. 
His  "  spoutings  are  nearly  out,"  he  is  about 
to  descend,  or  he  hears  the  boats  approach- 
ing.* The  few  people  left  on  board,  and  who 
are  anxiously  watching  the  whale  and  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  boats,  exclaim,  "  Ah, 
he  is  going  down !"  Yet  he  spouts  again,  but 
slowly ;  the  water  is  again  seen  agitated 
around  him;  the  spectators  on  board  with 
breathless  anxiety  think  they  perceive  his 
"  small"  rising  in  preparation  for  his  descent. 
"  He  will  be  lost !"  they  exclaim,  for  the 
boats  are  not  yet  near  enough  to  strike  him 
— and  the  men  are  still  bending  their  oars  in 
each  boat  with  all  their  strength,  to  claim 
the  honour  of  the  first  blow  with  the  harpoon. 
The  bow  boat  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
nearest  to  the  whale ;  the  others,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  unconscious  monster,  are  now 
doomed  to  drop  astern.    One  more  spout  is 

*  Both  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  the  sperm  whale  are 
more  complicated  and  powerful  than  the  correspond- 
ing organs  in  the  other  whales. 


seen  slowly  curling  forth — it  is  his  last,  this 
rising — his  "  small"  is  bent,  his  enormous 
tail  is  expected  to  appear  every  instant,  but 
the  boat  shoots  rapidly  alongside  of  the 
gigantic  creature.  "  Peak  your  oars !"  ex- 
claims the  mate,  and  directly  they  flourish  in 
the  air;  the  glistening  harpoon  is  seen  above 
the  head  of  the  harpooner;  in  an  instant  it  is 
darted  with  unerring  force  and  aim,  and  is 
buried  deeply  in  the  side  of  the  huge  animal. 
It  is  "  socket  up ;"  that  is,  it  is  buried  in  his 
flesh  up  to  the  socket  which  admits  the  handle 
or  "  pole"  of  the  harpoon.  A  cheer  from 
those  in  the  boats,  and  from  the  seamen  on 
board,  reverberates  along  the  still  deep  at  the 
same  moment.  The  sea,  which  a  moment 
before  was  unruffled,  now  becomes  lashed 
into  foam  by  the  immense  strength  of  the 
wounded  whale,  who  with  his  vast  tail  strikes 
in  all  directions  at  his  enemies.  Now  his 
enormous  head  rises  high  into  the  air,  then 
his  flukes  are  seen  lashing  every  where,  his 
huge  body  writhes  in  violent  contortions  from 
the  agony  the  "  iron"  has  inflicted.  The 
water  all  around  him  is  a  mass  of  foam,  some 
of  it  darts  to  a  considerable  height — the 
sounds  of  the  blows  from  his  tail  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  can  be  heard  for  miles  ! 

"  Stern  all !"  cries  the  headsman  ;  but  the 
whale  suddenly  disappears;  he  has  " sounded;" 
the  line  is  running  through  the  groove  at  the 
head  of  the  boat  with  lightning-like  velocity; 
it  smokes — it  ignites,  from  the  heat  produced 
by  the  friction — the  headsman,  cool  and  col- 
lected, pours  water  upon  it  as  it  passes.  But 
an  oar  is  now  held  up  in  their  boat :  it  signi- 
fies that  their  line  is  rapidly  running  out ; 
two  hundred  fathoms  are  nearly  exhausted  : 
up  flies  one  of  the  other  boats,  and  "  bends 
on"  another  line,  just  in  time  to  save  that 
which  was  nearly  lost.  But  still  the  monster 
descends;  he  is  seeking  to  rid  himself  of  his 
enemies  by  descending  into  the  dark  and  un- 
known depths  of  the  vast  ocean.  They  next 
bend  on  the  "  drougues,"  to  retard  his  career, 
but  he  does  not  turn ;  another  and  another 
have  but  slight  influence  in  checking  the 
force  of  his  descent ;  two  more  lines  are  ex- 
hausted— he  is  six  hundred  fathoms  deep ! 
"  Stand  ready  to  bend  on !"  cries  the  male  to 
the  fourth  boat  (for  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  they  take  the  whole  four  lines  away 
with  them — 800  fathoms);  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired, he  is  rising.  "  Haul  in  the  slack," 
observes  the  headsman,  while  the  boat-steerer 
noils  it  again  carefully  into  the  tubs  as  it  is 
drawn  up.  The  whale  is  now  seen  approach- 
ing the  surface;  the  gurgling  and  bubbling 
water  which  rises  before  also  proclaims  that 
he  is  near  ;  his  nose  starts  from  the  sea  ;  the 
rushing  spout  is  projected  high  and  suddenly, 
from  his  agitation.  The  "  slack"  of  the  line 
is  now  coiled  in  the  tubs,  and  those  in  the 
"  fast"  boat  haul  themselves  gently  towards 
the  whale;  the  boat-steerer  places  the  heads- 
man close  to  the  fin  of  the  trembling  animal, 
who  immediately  buries  his  long  lance  in  the 
vitals  of  the  leviathan,  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  those  in  one  of  the  other  boats  dart 
another  harpoon  into  his  opposite  side,  when 
"  Stern  all  I"  is  again  vociferated,  and  the 
boats  shoot  rapidly  away  from  the  danger. 


Mad  with  the  agony  which  he  endures 
from  these  fresh  attacks,  the  infuriated  "  sea 
beast"  rolls  over  and  over,  and  coils  an 
amazing  length  of  line  around  him;  he  rears 
his  enormous  head,  and,  with  wide-expanded 
jaws,  snaps  at  every  thing  around  ;  he  rushes 
at  the  boats  with  his  head — they  are  propelled 
before  him  with  vast  swiftness,  and  sometimes 
utterly  destroyed. 

He  is  lanced  again,  when  his  pain  appears 
more  than  he  can  bear  ;  he  throws  himself,  in 
his  agony,  completely  out  of  his  element;  the 
boats  are  violently  jerked,  by  which  one  of 
the  lines  is  snapped  asunder ;  at  the  same 
time  the  other  boat  is  upset,  and  the  crew  are 
swimming  for  their  lives.  The  whale  is  now 
free !  He  passes  along  the  surface  with  re- 
markable swiftness,  "  going  head  out ;"  but 
the  two  boats  that  have  not  yet  "  fastened," 
and  are  fresh  and  free,  now  give  chase ;  the 
whale  now  becomes  exhausted,  from  the  blood 
which  flows  from  his  deep  and  dangerous 
wounds,  and  the  200  fathoms  of  line  belong- 
ing to  the  overturned  boat,  which  he  is  drag- 
ing  after  him  through  the  water,  checks  him 
in  his  course :  his  pursuers  again  overtake 
him,  and  another  harpoon  is  darted  and  buried 
deeply  in  the  flesh. 

The  men  who  were  upset  now  right  their 
own  boat,  without  assistance  from  the  others, 
by  merely  clinging  on  one  side  of  her,  by 
which  she  is  turned  over,  while  one  of  them 
gets  inside  and  bales  out  the  water  jEapidly 
with  his  hat,  by  which  their  boat  is  freed, 
and  she  is  soon  again  seen  in  the  chase. 

The  fatal  lance  is  at  length  given — the 
blood  gushes  from  the  nostril  of  the  unfortu- 
nate animal  in  a  thick  black  stream ;  which 
stains  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  ocean  to  a 
considerable  distance  around  the  scene  of  the 
affray.  In  its  struggles  the  blood  from  the 
nostril  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  men  in 
the  boats,  who  glory  in  its  show  ! 

The  immense  creature  may  now  again  en- 
deavour to  "  sound,"  to  escape  from  his  unre- 
lenting pursuers;  but  it  is  powerless — it  soon 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  passes  slowly  along 
until  the  death-pang  seizes  it,  when  its  appear- 
ance is  awful  in  the  extreme. 

Suffering  from  suffocation,  or  some  other 
stoppage  of  some  important  organ,  the  whole 
strength  of  its  enormous  frame  is  set  in  mo- 
tion for  a  few  seconds,  when  his  convulsions 
throw  him  into  a  hundred  different  contor- 
tions of  the  most  violent  description,  by  which 
the  sea  is  beaten  into  foam,  and  the  boats 
are  sometimes  crushed  to  atoms,  with  their 
crews. 

But  this  violent  action  being  soon  over,  the 
now  unconscious  animal  passes  rapidly  along, 
describing  in  his  rapid  course  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  This  is  his  "  flurry,"  which  ends  in 
his  sudden  dissolution.  And  the  mighty  ren- 
contre is  finished  by  the  gigantic  animal  roll- 
ing over  on  its  side,  and  floating  an  inanimate 
mass  on  the  surface  of  the  crystal  deep,  a 
victim  to  the  tyranny  and  selfishness,  as  well 
as  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
mind  of  man. 

Perilous  Incident. 
In  the  afternoon  of  a  day  which  had  beec 
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rather  stormy,  while  we  were  fishing  in  the 
North  Piicitic,  a  "  school"  of  young  bull- 
whales  made  their  appearance  close  to  the 
ship,  and  as  the  \yeather  had  cleared  up  a 
little,  the  captain  ordered  the  mate  to  lower 
his  boat,  while  he  did  the  same  with  his  own, 
in  order  to  go  in  pursuit  of  thorn. 

The  two  boats  were  instantly  lowered,  for 
we  were  unable  to  send  more,  having  had 
two  others  "  stove"  the  day  before ;  they 
soon  got  near  the  whales,  but  were  unfor- 
tunately seen  by  them  before  they  could  dart 
the  harpoon  with  any  chance  of  success,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  "  pod"  of  whales 
separated,  and  went  off  with  great  swiftness 
in  different  directions.  One,  however,  after 
making  several  turns,  came  at  length  right 
towards  the  captain's  boat,  which  he  observ- 
ing, waited  in  silence  for  his  approach  without 
moving  an  oar,  so  that  the  "  young  bull"  came 
close  by  his  boat,  and  received  the  blow  of  the 
harpoon,  some  distance  behind  his  "  hump," 
which  I  saw  enter  his  flesh  myself,  as  it  oc- 
curred close  to  the  ship.  The  whale  appeared 
quite  terror-struck  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  suddenly  recovering  itself,  darted  off 
like  the  wind,  and  spun  the  boat  so  quickly 
round  when  the  tug  came  upon  the  line,  that 
she  was  within  a  miracle  of  being  upset.  But 
away  they  went,  "  dead  to  windward,"  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  right 
against  a  "  head  sea,"  which  flew  against  and 
over  the  bows  of  the  boat  with  uncommon 
force,  so  that  she  at  times  appeared  ploughing 
through  it,  making  a  high  bank  of  surf  on 
each  side. 

The  second  mate,  having  observed  the 
course  of  the  whale  and  boat,  managed  to 
waylay  them,  and  when  they  came  near  to 
him,  which  they  speedily  did,  a  "  short  warp" 
was  thrown  ;  and  both  boats  were  soon  towed 
at  nearly  the  same  rale  as  the  captain's  boat 
had  been  before. 

I  now  saw  the  captain  darting  the  lance  at 
the  whale  as  it  almost  flew  along,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  do  so  with  any  kind  of  effect,  as 
the  speed  of  the  whale  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  diminished,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  all  disappeared  together,  being  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  from  the  deck.  I  now  ran  aloft,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  could  just  discern 
from  the  mast-head  the  three  objects,  like 
specks  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  an 
alarming  distance.  I  could  just  observe  the 
two  boats,  with  the  whale's  head  occasionally 
darting  out  before  them,  with  a  good  deal  of 
"  white  water"  or  foam  about  them,  which 
convinced  me  that  the  whale  was  still  run- 
ning. I  watched  them  with  the  glass  until  I 
could  no  longer  trace  them,  even  in  the  most 
indistinct  manner,  and  I  then  called  to  those 
on  deck,  that  they  might  take  the  bearing  by 
compass  of  the  direction  in  which  I  had  lost 
sight  of  them,  that  we  might  continue  to 
"  beat"  the  ship  up  to  that  quarter. 

It  was  now  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  com- 
ing on  of  an  "  ugly  night,"  as  a  seaman  would 
say;  indeed  the  wind  began  to  freshen  every 
moment,  and  an  "  awkward  bubble"  of  a  sea 
soon  began  to  make.    I  remained  aloft  until 


I  saw  the  sun  dip  angry  and  red,  below  the 
troubled  horizon,  and  was  just  about  to  de- 
scend when  I  was  dreadt'nlly  shocked  at  hear- 
ing the  loud  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard !" 
from  all  upon  deck.  I  looked  astern,  and  saw 
one  of  our  men,  of  the  name  of  Berry,  grap- 
pling with  the  waves  and  calling  loud  for 
help.  The  ship  was  soon  brought  round,  but 
in  doing  so  she  unavoidably  passed  a  long 
way  from  the  poor  fellow,  who  still  supported 
himself  by  beating  the  water  with  his  hands, 
although  he  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
proper  art  of  swimming.  Several  oars  were 
thrown  overboard  the  moment  after  he  fell, 
but  he  could  not  reach  them,  though  they 
were  near  to  him  ;  and  directly  the  ship  was 
brought  up,  a  Sandwich  islander,  who  formed 
one  of  the  crew,  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
towards  him,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peo- 
ple on  deck  were  lowering  a  spare  boat, 
which  is  always  kept  for  such  emergencies. 
I  could  be  of  no  service  except  to  urge  their 
expedition  by  my  calls,  for  it  was  all  only  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  good  Sandwich 
islander  struck  out  most  bravely  at  first,  but 
in  a  short  time,  finding  that  he  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  and  being  unable  to  see 
Berry,  on  account  of  the  agitated  surface  of 
the  sea,  actually  turned  back  through  fear — 
finding,  as  he  said,  that  the  "  sea  caps"  went 
over  his  head.  The  men  in  the  boat  now 
plied  their  oars  with  all  their  strength,  and 
were  making  rapidly  towards  the  drowning 
3'oung  man,  who  now  and  then  disappeared 
entirely  from  view  under  the  heavy  seas 
which  were  beginning  to  roll :  a  sickening 
anxiety  pervaded  me,  as  my  thoughts  appeared 
to  press  the  boat  onwards  to  the  spot  where 
the  poor  fellow  still  grappled,  but  convulsively, 
with  the  yielding  waters.  The  boat,  urged 
by  man's  utmost  strength,  sprang  over  the 
boisterous  wave  with  considerable  speed,  but 
they  arrived  half  a  minute  too  late  to  save 
our  poor  shipmate  from  his  watery  grave.  I 
saw  him  struggle  with  the  waves  until  the 
last,  when  the  foam  of  a  broken  sea  roared 
over  him,  and  caused  him  to  disappear  for 
ever !  The  boat  was  rowed  round  and  round 
the  fiital  spot,  again  and  again,  until  night 
fell,  and  then  she  was  slowly  and  reluctantly 
pulled  to  the  ship  by  her  melancholy  crew. 
As  they  returned  the  turbulent  waves  tossed 
them  about  as  if  in  sport,  making  the  boat 
resound  from  the  beating  of  the  dashing  wa-. 
ters  which  flew  against  her  bow. 

The  moment  the  unfortunate  seaman  disap- 
peared, a  large  bird  of  the  albatros  kind  came 
careering  along,  and  alighted  on  the  water  at 
the  very  spot  in  which  the  poor  fellow  was 
last  seen.  It  was  a  curious  circumstance, 
and  only  served  to  heighten  our  horror,  when 
we  saw  this  carnivorous  bird  seat  itself  proudly 
over  the  head  of  our  companion ;  and  which 
also  served  to  remind  us  of  the  number  of 
sharks  that  we  had  so  frequently  seen  of  late, 
of  the  horrible  propensities  of  which  we  could 
not  dare  to  think. 

By  the  time  we  had  hoisted  in  the  boat  it 
was  quite  dark ;  the  winds  too  had  increased 
to  half  a  gale,  with  heavy  squalls  at  times,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  double  reef  our  top- 
sails.   Our  painful  situation  now  bore  most 


heavily  upon  us.  We  had  lost  one  of  our 
men,  who  had  sailed  with  us  from  England — 
the  bare  thought  of  which  in  our  circum- 
stances aroused  a  crowd  of  heart-rending 
ideas.  Our  captain  and  second  mate,  with 
ten  of  the  crew,  had  also  disappeared,  and 
were  by  this  time  all  lost,  or  were  likely  to 
be  so  in  the  stormy  night  which  had  now  set 
in ;  being  too  several  hundred  miles  .Tway 
from  any  land.  We,  however,  kept  beating 
the  ship  to  windward  constantly,  carrying  all 
the  sail  that  she  could  bear,  making  "  short 
boards,"  or  putting  about  every  twenty  mi- 
nutes. We  had  also,  since  nightfall,  continued 
to  burn  blue  lights,  and  we  had  likewise  a 
large  vessel  containing  oil  and  unravelled 
rope,  burning  over  the  sternrail  of  the  ship 
as  a  beacon  for  them,  which  threw  out  a 
great  light.  But  although  all  eyes  were  em- 
ployed in  every  direction  searching  for  the 
boats,  no  vestige  of  them  could  be  seen ;  and 
therefore  when  half  past  nine  p.  m.  came,  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  they  were  all  lost; 
and  as  the  wind  howled  hoarsely  through 
the  rigging,  and  the  waves  beat  savagely 
against  our  ship,  some  of  us  thought  we  could 
hear  the  shrieks  of  poor  Berry  above  the 
roaring  of  the  storm  ;  others  imagined,  in 
their  melancholy,  that  they  could  occasionally 
hear  the  captain's  voice,  ordering  the  ship  to 
"  bear  up,"  while  the  boats  had  been  seen 
more  than  fifty  times  by  anxious  spirits,  who 
had  strained  their  eyes  through  the  gloom 
until  fancy  robbed  them  of  their  true  specula- 
tion and  left  her  phantasmagoria  in  exchange. 
There  were  not  many  on  board  who  did  not 
think  of  home  on  that  dreadful  night — there 
were  not  many  among  us  who  did  not  curse 
the  sea  and  all  sea-going  avocations;  while, 
with  the  same  breath,  they  blessed  the  safe 
and  cheerful  fireside  of  their  parents,  which 
at  that  moment  they  would  have  given  all 
they  possessed  but  to  see.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment despair  was  firmly  settling  upon  us,  a 
man  from  aloft  called  out  that  he  could  see  a 
light  right  ahead  of  the  s!)ip,just  as  we  were 
"  going  about,"  by  which  we  should  have 
gone  from  it.  We  all  looked  in  that  direc- 
tion and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  plainly 
perceive  it:  in  a  short  time  we  were  close  u|) 
with  it,  when  to  our  great  joy,  we  found  the 
captain  and  all  the  men  in  the  boats.  K  ing  to 
leeward  of  the  dead  whale,  which  had  in  some 
■measure  saved  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
sea.  They  had  only  just  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  light,  having  unfortunately  upset  all 
their  tinder  through  the  violent  motion  of  the 
boats,  by  which  it  became  wet — but  which 
they  succeeded  in  igniting  after  immense  ap- 
plication of  the  flint  and  steel — or  their  lan- 
tern would  have  been  suspended  from  an  oar 
directly  after  sunset,  which  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice when  boats  are  placed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

After  having  secured  the  whale  alongside, 
(which  we  expected  to  lose  during  the  night 
from  the  roughness  of  the  weather,)  they  all 
came  on  board,  when  the  misfortune  of  poor 
Berry  was  spoken  of  with  sorrow  from  all 
hands,  while  their  own  deliverance  served  to 
throw  a  ray  of  light  amidst  the  gloom. 
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Joiiritc;/  across  the  Hocky  Moiiniains. 
^Vo  liave  witli  mucli  interest  looked  through 
u  volimie,  an  octavo  of  about  o50  pages,  re- 
cently published,  entitled,  "Narrative  of  a 
Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Columbia  River,  and  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Chili,  &c."  The  author,  John  K. 
Townsend,  a  young  man  of  respectable  con- 
nections, and  a  native  of  this  city — known  to 
many  for  his  fondness  of  natural  history,  par- 
ticularly the  science  of  ornithology.  We  may 
take  occasion  to  introduce  several  portions 
which  we  have  marked — the  extract  which 
follows  is  from  Chapter  III. 

Arrival  at  the  Platte  river— Wolves  and  Antelopes- 
Saline  efflorescences— Anxiety  of  the  men  to  see 
buffalo- Visit  of  two  spies  from  the  Grand  Pawnees 
—  Forced  marcli— A  lierd  of  buffalo— Elk— Singular 
conduct  of  the  horses— Killing  a  buffalo— Indian 
mode  of  procuring  buffalo — Great  herd. 
On  the  18th  of  May  we  arrived  at  the 
Platte  river.    It  is  from  one  and  a.,  half  to 
two  miles  in  width,  very  shoal ;  large  sand 
flats,  and  small,  verdant  islands  appearing  in 
every  part.    Wolves  and  antelopes  were  in 
great  abundance  here,  and  the  latter  were 
frequently  killed  by  our  men.    We  saw,  also, 
the  sandhill  crane,  great  heron,  (Ardea  he- 
roidas,)  and  the  long-billed  curlew,  stalking 
about  through  the  shallow  water,  and  search- 
ing for  their  aquatic  food. 

The  prairie  is  here  as  level  as  a  race  course, 
not  the  slightest  undulation  appearing  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  vision,  in  a  north  and 
westerly  direction;  but  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river,  and  about  eight  miles  fi'om  it,  is  seen  a 
range  of  high  bluffs  or  sandbanks,  stretching 
away  to  the  southeast  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  far  distance. 

The  ground  here  is  in  many  places  en- 
crusted with  an  impure  salt,  which  by  the 
taste  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  soda;  there  are  also  a 
number  of  little  pools,  of  only  a  few  inches  in 
depth,  scattered  over  the  plain,  the  water  of 
which  is  so  bitter  and  pungent,  that  it  seems 
to  penetrate  into  the  tongue,  and  almost  to 
produce  decortication  of  the  mouth. 

We  are  now  within  about  three  days' jour- 
ney of  the  usual  haunts  of  the  buffalo,  and  our 
men  (particularly  the  uninitiated)  look  forward 
to  our  arrival  amongst  them  with  considerable 
anxiety.  They  have  listened  to  the  garrulous 
hunter's  details  of  "  approaching,"  and  "  run- 
ning," and  "  quartering,"  until  they  fancy 
themselves  the  very  actors  in  scenes  related, 
and  are  fretting  and  fuming  with  impatience 
to  draw  their  maiden  triggers  upon  the  unof- 
fending rangers  of  the  plain. 

The  next  morning,  we  perceived  two  men 
on  horseback,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  upon 
looking  at  them  with  our  telescope,  discovered 
them  to  be  Indians,  and  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching us.  When  they  arrived  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  they  halted,  and 
appeared  to  wish  to  communicate  with  us,  but 
feared  to  approach  too  nearly.  Captain  W. 
rode  out  alone  and  joined  them,  while  the 
party  proceeded  slowly  on  its  way.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  he  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  they  were  of  the  tribe  called  Grand 


Pawnees.  They  told  him,  that  a  war  party 
of  their  people,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred 
warriors,  was  encamped  about  thirty  miles 
below;  and  the  captain  inferred  that  these 
men  had  been  sent  to  watch  our  motions,  and 
ascertain  the  place  of  our  encam|)ment ;  he 
was  therefore  careful  to  impress  upon  them, 
that  we  intended  to  go  but  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther, and  pitch  our  tents  upon  a  little  stream 
near  the  main  river.  When  we  were  satis- 
fied that  the  messengers  were  out  of  sight  of 
us,  on  their  return  to  their  camp,  our  whole 
caravan  was  urged  into  a  brisk  trot,  and  we 
determined  to  steal  a  march  upon  our  neigh- 
bours. The  little  stream  was  soon  passed, 
and  we  went  on,  and  on,  without  slackening 
our  pace,  until  12  o'clock  at  night.  We  then 
called  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  made 
a  hasty  meal,  threw  ourselves  down  in  our 
blankets,  without  pitching  the  tents,  and  slept 
soundly  for  three  hours.  We  were  then 
aroused,  and  off"  we  went  again,  travelling 
steadily  the  whole  day,  making  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  so  got  quite  clear  of  the  Grand 
Pawnees. 

The  antelopes  are  very  numerous  here. 
There  is  not  half  an  hour  during  the  day  in 
which  they  are  not  seen,  and  they  frequently 
permit  the  party  to  approach  very  near  them. 
This  afternoon  two  beautiful  does  came  bound- 
ing after  us,  bleating  precisely  like  sheep. 
The  men  imitated  the  call,  and  they  came 
up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  us,  and  stood  still, 
two  of  the  hunters  fired,  and  both  the  poor 
creatures  fell  dead. 

We  can  now  procure  as  many  of  these 
animals  as  we  wish,  but  their  flesh  is  not 
equal  to  common  venison,  and  is  frequently 
rejected  by  our  people.  A  number  are,  how- 
ever, slaughtered  every  day,  from  mere  wan- 
tonness and  love  of  killing;  the  green-horns 
glorying  in  the  sport,  like  our  striplings  of 
the  city,  in  their  annual  murdering  of  robins 
and  sparrows. 

20th. — This  afternoon,  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  large  gang  of  the  long  coveted  bufllilo. 
They  were  grazing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Platte,  quietly  as  domestic  cattle,  but  as 
we  neared  them,  the  foremost  winded  us, 
and  started  back,  and  the  whole  herd  followed 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  There  must  have  been  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  Towards  evening  a  large 
band  of  elk  came  towards  us  at  full  gallop, 
and  passed  very  near  the  party.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  animals  produced  a  singular 
eflfect  upon  our  horses,  all  of  which  became 
restive,  and  about  half  the  loose  ones  broke 
away,  and  scoured  the  plains  in  full  chase 
after  the  elk.  Captain  W.  and  several  of  his 
men,  went  immediately  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  returned  late  at  night,  with  the  greater 
number.  Two  have,  however,  been  lost  irre- 
coverably. Our  observed  latitude  yesterday, 
was  40  deg.  31  min.,  and  our  computed  dis- 
tance from  the  Missouri  settlements,  about 
360  miles. 

The  day  following,  we  saw  several  small 
herds  of  buffalo,  on  our  side  of  the  river.  Two 
of  our  hunters  started  out  after  a  huge  bull 
that  had  separated  himself  from  his  compa- 
nions, and  gave  him  chase  on  fleet  horses. 


Away  went  the  buffiilo,  and  away  went  the 
men  as  hard  as  they  could  dash ;  now  the 
hunters  gained  upon  him,  and  pressed  him 
hard;  again  the  enormous  creature  had  the 
advantage,  plunging  with  all  his  might,  his 
terrific  horns  ploughing  up  the  earth  as  he 
spurned  it  under  him.  Sometimes  he  would 
double,  and  rush  so  near  tiie  horses  as  almost 
to  gore  them  with  his  horns,  and  in  an  instant 
would  be  off"  in  a  tangent,  and  throw  his  pur- 
suers from  the  track.  At  length  the  poor 
animal  came  to  bay,  and  made  some  unequivo- 
cal demonstrations  of  combat;  raising  and 
tossing  his  head  furiously,  and  tearing  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet.  At  this  moment  a  shot 
was  fired.  The  victim  trembled  like  an  aspen, 
and  fell  to  his  knees,  but  recovering  himself 
in  an  instant,  started  again  as  fast  as  before. 
Again  the  determined  hunters  dashed  after 
him,  but  the  poor  bull  was  nearly  exhausted, 
he  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  and  stopped 
again.  The  hunters  approached,  rode  slowly 
by  him,  and  shot  two  balls  through  his  body 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  precision. 
During  the  race, — the  whole  of  which  oc- 
curred in  full  view  of  the  party, — the  men 
seemed  wild  with  the  excitement  which  it 
occasioned  ;  and  when  the  animal  fell,  a  shout 
rent  the  air,  which  startled  the  antelopes  by 
dozens  from  the  bluffs,  and  sent  the  wolves 
howling  like  demons  from  their  lairs. 

This  is  the  most  common  mode  of  killing 
the  buffalo,  and  is  practised  very  generally  by 
travelling  hunters;  many  are  also  destroyed 
by  approaching  them  on  foot,  when,  if  the 
bushes  are  sufficiently  dense,  or  the  grass 
high  enough  to  afford  concealment,  the  hun- 
ter,— by  keeping  carefully  to  leeward  of  his 
game, — may  sometimes  approach  so  near  as 
almost  to  touch  the  animal.  If  on  a  plain, 
without  grass  or  bushes,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  circumspect ;  to  approach  so  slowly  as 
not  to  excite  alarm,  and,  when  observed  by 
the  animal,  to  imitate  dexterously  the  clumsy 
motions  of  a  young  bear,  or  assume  the  sneak- 
ing, prowling  attitude  of  a  wolf,  in  order  to 
lull  suspicion. 

The  Indians  resort  to  another  stratagem, 
which  is,  perhaps,  even  more  successful.  The 
skin  of  a  calf  is  properly  dressed,  with  the 
head  and  legs  left  attached  to  it.  The  Indian 
envelopes  himself  in  this,  and  with  his  short- 
bow  and  a  brace  of  arrows,  ambles  off"  into 
the  very  midst  of  a  herd.  When  he  has  se- 
lected such  an  animal  as  suits  his  fancy,  he 
comes  close  alongside  of  it,  and  without  noise, 
passes  an  arrow  through  his  heart.  One  ar- 
row is  always  sufficient,  and  it  is  generally 
delivered  with  such  force,  that  at  least  half 
the  shaft  appears  through  the  opposite  side. 
The  creature  totters,  and  is  about  to  fall, 
when  the  Indian  glides  around,  and  draws 
the  arrow  from  the  wound  lest  it  should  be 
broken.  A  single  Indian  is  said  to  kill  a 
great  number  of  buffaloes  in  this  way,  before 
any  alarm  is  communicated  to  the  herd. 

Towards  evening,  on  rising  a  hill,  we  were 
suddenly  greeted  by  a  sight  which  seemed  to 
astonish  even  the  oldest  among  us.  The 
whole  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern, 
was  covered  by  one  enormous  mass  of  buff'alo. 
Our  vision,  at  the  very  least  computation. 
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would  certainly  extend  ten  miles,  and  in  the 
whole  of  this"  great  space,  including  about 
eight  miles  in  width  from  the  bluffs  to  the 
river  banks,  there  was  apparently  no  vista 
in  the  incalculable  multitude.  It  was  truly  a 
sight  that  would  have  excited  even  the  dullest 
mtnd  to  enthusiasm.  Our  party  rode  up  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  herd,  before  any  alarm  was  communi- 
cated ;  then  the  bulls, — which  are  always 
stationed  around  as  sentinels, — began  pawing 
the  ground,  and  throwing  the  earth  over 
their  heads;  in  a  few  moments  they  started 
in  a  slow,  clumsy  canter ;  but  as  we  neared 
them,  they  quickened  their  pace  to  an  aston- 
ishly  rapid  gallop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns,  but 
were  still  so  near  that  their  enormous  horns, 
and  long  shaggy  beards,  were  very  distinctly 
seen.  Shortly  after  we  encamped,  our  hun- 
ters brought  in  the  choice  parts  of  five  that 
they  had  "killed. 

The  Testimony  of  Nine-Partners  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  concerning  our  beloved 
Friend,  Anna  M.  Thorne,  deceased. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Eliza- 
beth Moore,  who  were  valuable  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  born  4th  of  first 
month,  1766.  Though  we  have  nothing  very 
remarkable  to  record  of  her  early  religious 
exercises,  yet  she  often  observed  in  her  riper 
years,  that  when  but  a  child,  she  was  made 
sensible  of  her  heavenly  Father's  love,  by  the 
influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  her  mind  ; 
and  that,  by  the  illuminating  pov/er  of  the 
light  of  Christ,  she  was  clearly  shown  that 
she  should  yield  her  heart,  an  early,  and  a 
willing  sacrifice  to  Him  who  died  that  we 
might  live. 

Being  the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family,  she 
was,  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  an  example 
of  obedience  to  parental  authority;  rendering 
much  assistance  in  the  care  and  education  of 
them.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  she  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Consider  Merritt,  a 
worthy  and  exemplary  Friend,  with  whom 
she  lived  about  eight  years; — when  in  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  an  unerring  Providence, 
they  were  separated  by  his  death,  and  she  was 
made  feelingly  to  realize  the  uncertainty  of 
earth's  fondest  hopes. 

She  had,  previously  to  this  event,  appeared 
a  few  times  in  the  ministry,  and  this  very 
trying  dispensation  undoubtedly  tended  to 
deepen  her  religious  experience,  by  fixing 
her  affections  more  strongly  on  heaven  and 
heavenly  things,  and  weaning  them  from  the 
fading  enjoyments  of  a  changing  world.  And 
as  she  kept  the  eye  of  her  mind  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  pointings  of  Divine  Truth,  she  found 
it  to  be  her  duty  more  frequently  to  stand 
forth  in  the  public  vindication  of  that  cause 
which  is  "  dignified  by  immortality,  and 
crowned  with  eternal  life."  Her  communi- 
cations, springing  from  the  source  of  all  true 
ministry,  were  acknowledged  by  the  spiritually 
minded  to  be  in  the  life  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
Society  bore  its  testimony  to  the  divine  au- 
thenticity of  her  gift. 

Being  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her  do- 


mestic duties,  she  devoted  much  of  her  time, 
for  several  years  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, to  the  superintending  care  of  her  family, 
and  endeavoured  to  lead  her  tender  offspring 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  peace. 

At  the  age  of  forty-four,  she  was  again 
joined  in  marriage  with  our  esteemed  Friend, 
Isaac  Thorne,  to  whom  she  was,  not  only  a 
tender  and  aflectionate  wife,  but  a  true  yoke- 
fellow in  the  gospel.  From  this  time  to  the 
close  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  she  con- 
tinued in  the  path  of  duty,  steadfastly  sup- 
porting the  doctrines  of  that  gospel  she  most 
firmly  believed  in,  and  by  the  power  of  which 
she  had  experienced  a  new  birth,  and  a  resur- 
rection from  dead  works  to  the  service  of  the 
living  God.  She  travelled  extensively  in  the 
exercise  of  her  excellent  gift,  not  only  within 
the  limits  of  this  yearly  meeting,  but  those 
of  New  England,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more ;  and  being  of  a  social  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, she  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  visit 
the  stranger.  Her  ministry  was  sound  and 
weighty,  and  being  careful  to  attend  strictly 
to  her  Heavenly  Guide,  a  sweet  savour  of  life 
rested  upon  her  services. 

A  few  years  before  her  death,  she  made  a 
visit,  in  gospel  love,  to  Friends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  own  mind,  and,  we  believe,  to  the  corn- 
fort  and  edification  of  the  churches  in  those 
countries. 

During  her  last  sickness,  which  was,  at 
times,  extremely  distressing,  she  was  favoured 
with  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will;  and 
some  of  her  expressions,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  are  here  inserted  ;  clearly 
showing,  that  the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  not  only  destroys  the  fear  of  death, 
but  gives  a  full  assurance,  and  a  blessed  fore- 
taste of  immortal  happiness. 

After  a  fainting  fit,  she  remained  in  a  very 
feeble  state  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time,  (as  she  afterwards  said,)  she 
had  a  constant  feeling  of  deathly  fainlness. 
When  she  revived,  she  said, — "  My  mind,  for 
two  days  and  nights  has  been  so  wonderfully 
gathered  from  the  world,  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  that 
it  really  seemed  to  me,  sometimes,  that  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or 
out  of  it.  O !  the  sweet  peace  that  attends 
me !  All  is  settled  in  quiet, — all  is  peaceful, 
— nothing  stands  in  my  way  to  that  sweet 
kingdom  of  peace.  I  sometimes  wonder,  that 
all  men  should  not  be  willing  to  do  right,  it 
affords  such  sweet  peace :  surely  the  world 
cannot  give  it;  neither  can  it  take  it  from 

"  O  !  how  good  my  Heavenly  Father  is  to 
me  !  He  has  borne  up  my  head  through  many 
deep  trials.    He  does  not  forsake  me  now." 

"  I  remember  Him  who  trod  the  wine- 
press alone.  He  was  crowned  with  a  crown 
of  thorns,  spit  upon  and  bufletted,  and  suf- 
fered for  me.  O  !  what  are  my  light  afflic- 
tions to  his  sufferings  ?" 

To  her  husband,  she  said, — "  I  want  thee 
to  tell  all  my  dear  friends  every  where,  as 
way  opens  for  it,  how  happy  I  am.  All  is 
peaceful, — all  is  quiet.  My  dear  love  flows 
to  all  the  human  family." 


She  often  spoke  very  affectionately  of  her 
dear  friends  in  England  and  Ircianu,  &r,d  cr. 
a  particular  occasion,  in  relation  to  them, 
and  her  visit  amongst  them,  she  expressed 
herself  as  follows, — "They  are  very  near 
my  heart.  O !  the  love  I  felt  to  flow  to 
them  when  I  was  with  them !  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  me,  that  I  was  so  strengthened  in  body 
and  mind. — I  was  raised  from  a  low  and 
feeble  state  of  health  before  I  left  my  home, 
restored  on  my  passage,  and  when  I  arrived 
in  England,  I  was  able  to  travel  and  attend 
meetings.  It  was  not  for  my  sake  only  that 
it  was  so  ;  but  I  now  believe  that  my  Hea- 
venly Father  intended  it  for  an  encourage- 
ment to  others,  by  showing  what  his  wonder- 
working power  can  do  for  his  little  depending 
ones.  I,  a  poor  weak  instrument,  was  strength- 
ened to  keep  constantly  travelling,  and  attend- 
ing meetings.  I  ascribe  all  to  the  Lord's 
power,  and  now  feel  the  sweet  reward  of 
peace  for  my  service.  O  !  I  would  not  have 
it  undone  for  all  the  world,  were  it  at  my 
command  !"  And,  addressing  herself  to  her 
husband,  she  added :  "  Don't  forget  them 
when  1  am  gone;  but  bear  them  in  remem- 
brance, and  write  to  them  as  way  opens,  and 
give  them  my  dear  love." 

Her  friends  feeling  anxious  to  do  all  they 
could  for  her  relief,  she  said  to  them, — "  If 
it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  for  me  to 
take  medicine,  I  am  willing  to  do  so;  but, 
unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain;  and  unless  the  Lord 
build  up  the  poor  tabernacle,  they  will  labour 
in  vain  who  attempt  it." 

She  very  feelingly  said, — "  It  is  far  the 
greatest  desire  that  I  have  for  my  children 
and  grandchildren,  that  they  may  seek,  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righteous- 
ness thereof;  then  all  things  necessary  will 
be  added." 

Two  neighbouring  Friends,  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached,  coming  in  to  see  her  at 
a  time  when  she  was  attended  with  faintness 
and  unable  to  converse  much,  sat  with  her  a 
while  in  silence  ;  when  she  said  :  "  There  is 
a  feeling  that  is  beyond  the  expression  of 
words."  Soon  after,  in  reference  to  their 
silent  sitting,  she  added  :  "  I  then  saw  that 
my  work  was  done.  O  !  if  I  had  strength 
of  body,  how  I  could  speak  of  the  goodness 
of  my  Heavenly  Father  !" 

To  some  who  had  departed  from  the 
Society  in  the  late  separation,  and  who 
visited  her  in  her  sickness,  she  thus  spoke  : 
"  When  I  look  back  ten  years  and  reflect 
upon  what  has  taken  place  in  our  Society, 
I  have  great  peace  of  mind  in  the  part 
I  have  taken,  though  it  cost  me  much  suf- 
ering.  I  loved  many  that  went  out  from 
us:  and  sometimes  when  I  have  gone  to  our 
meetings,  my  mind  has  been  so  much  with 
you,  with  desires  that  you  might  bo  gathered 
back,  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  give  it  up  ; 
but  I  can  now  tell  you,  that  i  have  great 
peace  of  mind,  and  an  evidence  that  I  have 
not  been  following  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  the  pure,  living  and  eternal  substance." 

A  day  or  two  before  her  close,  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  friends  in  pleasant  conversalion, 
in  which  she  took  a  part  with  a  mind  appa- 
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ivntly  fivo,  and  with  that  clieerfulnpss  for 
V.lv.cli  8110  was  always  remarkable.  It  being 
obsi-ivi'il  that  .siie  very  much  enjoyed  the 
com|)  ui\  an.l  roinersntion  of  her  friends,  she 
ropliod  ;  Why  should  I  not.  When  I  look 
lorwanl.  1  have  nothing  to  do.  I  have  done 
niy  work  in  the  day  time,  and  am  now  wait- 
ing until  my  heavenly  Father  is  pleased  to 
take  me  to  iiimself.  It  is  not  of  myself,  but 
of  his  goodness,  that  I  am  given  to  enjoy 
your  company  the  little  time  I  stay.  I  love 
to  look  out  at  the  windows,  and  see  the  works 
of  his  holy  hand.  They  all  look  pleasant 
and  delightful  to  me." 

She  was  much  interested  for  young  people 
in  her  gospel  labours,  and  for  those  of  this 
class  who  visited  her  during  her  illness,  she 
manifested  the  most  affectionate  regard  ; 
assuring  them  that  nothing  but  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could 
give  them  comfort  in  life,  or  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  hour  of  death. 

Her  disease  was  dropsy;  and,  after  a  con- 
finement of  about  five  weeks,  on  sixth  day 
morning,  the  11th  of  5th  month,  1838,  her 
purified  spirit  quietly  departed  from  its  tene- 
ment of  clay,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  joined 
the  angelic  host  in  Heaven,  in  singing  praises 
— eternal  praises — to  Him  by  whom  she  had 
been  redeemed  and  made  meet  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  of  his  Christ.  And  it  may 
be  truly  said  of  this  devoted  servant,  that  she 
finished  her  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  she  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  hav- 
ing testified  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

On  the  first  day  following,  her  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who 
seemed  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  sustained. 
As  a  religious  body,  we  greatly  feel  our  want 
of  her  company  and  counsel,  and  earnestly 
desire  the  God  of  all  grace  so  to  sanctify 
the  bereavement  to  us  who  are  left  behind,  as 
to  enable  us,  more  than  ever,  to  realise  how 
frail  we  are. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  FIGHT  OF  FAITH. 
Notwithstanding  the  devastafirns  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity have  effected,  I  suppose  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  never  more  numerous  than  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  first  family  of  Friends  settled  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  now  the  number 
in  the  new  states  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
40,000  members.  No  separation  has  taken 
place  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  Enof- 
land.  North  Carolina,  or  Virginia,  excepting 
a  small  company  on  Nantucket.  The  Society 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  New  England,  applications  for  admis- 
sion being  frequently  made.  Some  Friends, 
who  had  migrated  to  the  west  from  North 
Carolina,  I  have  been  informed,  have  returned ; 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  Society  there  at 
least  maintaining  its  numerical  strength,  if 
not  gradually  increasing.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ings which  convene  in  New  York  and  in 
Philadelphia,  are  evidently  much  larger  than 
immediately  after  the  separation,  and  there  is 
a  very  hopeful  prospect  of  young  members  of 


both  sexes  coming  up  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
forefathers,  and  maintaining  the  Christian 
principles  which  they  fearlessly  advocated  in 
the  face  of  persecution  and  death.  The  church 
has  always  to  contend  with  adverse  currents, 
and  perhaps  never  prospers  more  than  when 
it  keenly  feels  the  struggles  of  Antichrist  to 
blind  its  spiritual  vision,  or  directly  to  lay 
waste  the  testimonies  which  its  adorable 
Head  has  given  it  to  bear.  But  whatever 
may  be  its  conflicts,  faltering  and  flinching 
from  the  combat  are  no  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  The  cause  belongs  to  him  to 
whom  the  Father  in  due  time  will  give  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession.  A  soldier 
in  the  Lamb's  war  has  only  to  keep  his  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  captain  of  his  salvation, 
and  he  will  be  led  on  to  certain  victory.  No 
assault  of  the  enemy  will  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vail over  him,  if  he  singly  eyes,  and  in  the 
strength  granted,  faithfully  follows  Him,  out 
of  whose  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword,  and  on  who.se  thigh  the  sacred  name  is 
written,  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Perhaps  the  revival  of  the  names  and  testi- 
monies of  a  few  who  fought  the  same  fight, 
and  finished  their  course  victoriously,  may 
cheer  some  "  faint  yet  ptirsuing"  ones. 

Joanna  Heald,  a  minister,  who  lived  to  be 
nearly  78  years  old,  expressed  in  the  course 
of  her  last  sickness  much  solicitude  for  the 
children  of  Friends,  and  the  preservation  of 
members  from  superfluity  in  apparel  and  the 
idle  fashions  of  the  world.  "  I  wish  them," 
said  she,  "  to  be  entirely  done  away  out  of 
the  Society,  and  believe  the  way  for  it  will  be 
for  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers,  steadily 
to  bear  their  testimony  against  them.  When 
I  had  young  children  to  provide  for,  I  had 
more  satisfaction  in  clothing  them  agreeably 
to  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  truth  than  I 
could  have  had  in  adorning  them  in  fine 
colours."  To  some  of  her  descendants  she 
said,  "  I  have  been  much  concerned  about  the 
education  of  your  children.  I  earnestly  d> 
sire  you  may  wait  for  the  word  of  Divine 
Grace,  that  you  may  thereby  be  enabled  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  though  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  confer  grace,  yet  the  care  of  parents 
in  educating  their  children  is  often  blessed, 
and  proves  like  preparing  the  ground  of  the 
heart  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  " 
To  two  friends — "  I  have  not  strength  to  ex- 
press the  prospect  I  have  had  of  the  church 
that  is  washed  ;  and  I  have  prayed  that  you 
might  be  preserved  to  keep  your  places  and 
bear  your  testimony  amidst  a  wicked  and  per- 
verse generation."' 

Thomas  Ross  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  episcopal  church, 
but  coming  to  America,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Friends'  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples, joined  the  Society  about  his  twentieth 
year,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  free  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  He  embarked  for  Eng- 
land on  a  religious  visit  in  1784,  and  in  the 
second  month,  1786,  terminated  his  earthly 
career  near  the  city  of  York,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age.    York  Monthly  Meeting  tes- 


tify, that  during  the  course  of  his  travels  they 
had  abundant  cause  to  believe  his  religious 
services  were  truly  acceptable  to  Friends,  and 
well  received  by  others  ;  "  for,  having  an  espe- 
cial eye  to  the  puttings  forth  of  the  Divine 
hand,  his  ministry  was  attended  with  living 
virtue  and  deep  instruction,  though  not  in 
ivm-ds  ichich  mail's  wisdom  teachtik,  yet  in 
godly  simplicity,  and  with  a  zeal  according 
to  true  knowledge.  He  was  wise  in  detect- 
ing the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  faithfully,  and 
without  partiality,  warning  those  who  were 
in  danger  of  falling  therein,  and  qualified  from 
deep  experience  so  to  dip  into  the  state  of  the 
church,  as  profitably  to  declare  unto  Jacob 
his  transgression,  and  to  Israel  his  sin.  In 
meetings  for  discipline  he  was  particularly 
serviceable,  exciting  to  a  steady  attention  to 
Divine  counsel  in  the  transactions  of  the  dis- 
cipline, and  to  exercise  true  judgment,  with- 
out partiality  or  respect  of  persons." 

His  observations  and  advice  during  his 
sickness  were  deep  and  instructive.  "  I  have 
not  sought  mine  own  honour,  but  the  honour 
of  Him  who  first  drew  me  from  my  habita- 
tion, and  have  great  reason  to  praise  his 
name."  "  My  mind  was  drawn  out  last  night 
to  my  fellow-labourers.  Oh,  that  they  may 
keep  little.  There  are  a  few  names  even  in 
Sardis  who  have  not  defiled  their  garments, 
and  I  hope  there  are  a  few  in  York.  Dear 
friends,  what  a  people  should  we  be  did  we 
dig  deep  enough ;  our  lights  would  shine  before 
men ;  we  should  be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
How  many  who  have  begun  well  have  had 
their  garments  defiled  with  the  world,  and  are 
become  like  the  salt  thai  has  lost  its  savour; 
they  are  as  dead  weights  in  our  assemblies, 
so  that  the  living  are  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  dead.  Oh,  Friends  I  keep  to  the  truth, 
for  it  shall  rise  above  the  heads  of  gain- 
sayers." 

At  another  time,  "  I  could  not  be  m.ore  at 
home  any  where ;  it  revives  me  to  see  the 
children  about  me.  I  tell  you,  young  people, 
the  hardest  thing  I  ever  found  in  my  passage 
was,  when  I  was  right,  to  keep  so.  The  love 
I  feel  for  you  is  like  the  love  of  Jonathan  and 
David  ;  it  extends  over  sea  and  land.  It  is 
like  the  precious  ointment,  so  that  some  can 
say,  neither  heights  nor  depths,  principalities 
nor  powers,  things  present  nor  to  come,  shall 
ever  separate  us  from  it.  The  least  star 
casteth  a  lustre,  as  the  glorious  luminaries  in 
the  outward  creation  ;  so  that  we  may  say, 
'  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints.'  Again,  '  com- 
mune with  thine  own  heart  and  be  still ;  this 
is  doing  business — O  how  precious  truth  is ! 
It  may  employ  us  on  the  highway,  and  in  our 
outward  engagements — dear  friends,  let  us 
prize  it.'  To  some  about  him  he  said, 
'  Think  nothing  too  near  or  too  dear  to  part 
with,  dear  young  people,  to  purchase  the 
truth.  Your  parents  cannot  give  it  to  you, 
though  they  may  give  you  all  they  can  ;  it  is 
the  Lord's  prerogative.  I  have  thought  it 
was  a  great  favour  to  have  an  education  in 
the  truth,  but  I  have  been  grieved  to  see  many 
born  in  the  society,  like  Esau,  selling  their 
birth-right.    Be  not  ashamed  of  the  cross, 
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dear  frioiuls.  denv  him  not  before  men.'' 
Again,  '  Beware  of  lawful  things;  tliose  law- 
ful things  are  the  strongest  baits  Satan  ever 
laid  for'our  society.  O  these  lawful  things, 
thev  have  hurt  many-  What  a  testimony 
would  it  be,  if  friends  were  to  shut  up  tiieir 
shops  on  week  days  to  go  to  meeting,  which 
ought  to  be  the  main  concern,  though  many 
consider  worldly  things  as  such.' 

On  the  general  slate  of  mankind  he  suid, 
"  How  has  my  mind  been  oppressed  in  observ- 
ing that  protaneness  which  abounds  among 
the  people,  many  of  whom  draw  iniquity  as 
with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  with  a  cart 
rope.  Yet  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I 
have  not  failed  to  reprove  many  of  those  I 
have  seen  in  this  state,  and  have  often  advised 
innkeepers  and  others  to  discourage  all  kinds 
of  wickedness  in  their  houses  ;  my  advice  has 
been  generally  received  without  gainsaying, 
and  I  have  comfort  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty." 

To  some  of  his  friends — "  My  heart  is 
knit  to  you,  my  friends,  and  to  the  seed 
which  is  in  bondage  in  many  hearts ;  and 
though  you  may  have  to  go  with  it  into  the 
wilderness,  yet  be  not  discouraged."  "  Where 
there  are  few  faithful  labourers,  the  work 
falls  heavy  upon  them  ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
rise  high  when  the  seed  lies  low."  "  The 
Lord  has  many  times  opened  a  way  when  I 
could  see  no  way  ;  he  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  those  who  trust  in  him."  "  O  dear 
friends,  what  a  favour  indeed,  that  we  have 
an  unction  from  above  !  keep  to  the  truth 
and  its  testimonies."  "  It  will  not  do  for  any 
to  rest  contented  with  having  known  the  Lord 
in  days  past,  we  must  follow  on  to  know 
him.  A  supply  of  daily  food  is  requisite, 
and  if  there  is  not  a  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  we  may  be  sure  the  mind  is 
distempered.  How  have  I  been  pained  to 
see  and  feel  many  professors  of  the  truth 
going  after  the  world  and  its  spirit;  who 
instead  of  being  waymarks,  are  as  stumbling 
blocks  to  honest  enquirers ;  the  stale  of 
these  is  lamentable.  I  have  been  comforted 
in  the  prospect  of  a  rising  generation,  if  they 
are  not  hurt  by  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers, 
loving  the  present  world." 

"  1  have  in  my  time  met  with  many  cross 
winds  and  boisterous  waves,  but  have  been 
preserved  in  a  care  to  keep  to  the  Pilot  that 
guides  to  the  harbour  of  rest.  For  these 
fifty  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith.  O  dearest  Father, 
not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.  When  will 
the  curtain  be  drawn?  that  this  mortal  may 
put  on  immortality  and  eternal  life,  which 
will,  I  do  believe,  be  my  happy  portion." 

William  Fell,  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
was  an  active  and  serviceable  member  ;  being 
an  elder  endowed  with  remarkable  humility 
and  meekness,  an  example  of  plainness,  and 
of  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings,  instructive  and  weighty  in  conver- 
sation, and  serviceable  in  settling  controver- 
sies ;  he  was  truly  desirous  to  promote 
peace  amongst  all  men.  About  the  year 
1765,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  he  visited  the  members  who  held 
slaves,  which  appeared  to  have  a  good  efiect ; 


he  also  often  visited  the  people  of  colour  who 
were  set  free,  giving  them  such  counsel  as 
would  tend  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare. 

He  manifested  much  concern  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  meeting,  and  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  youth.  About  two  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  said,  to  a  person  present, 
"  There  is  no  true  happiness  to  be  attained  in 
this  world,  nor  that  which  is  to  come,  but 
what  hath  its  foundation  in  pure  love.  In 
looking  over  his  past  life,  he  had  to  acknowl- 
edge there  was  nothing  he  had  ever  done, 
which  alone  could  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  an  admittance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  ; 
notwithstanding  he  had  passed  through  some 
trying  dispensations  and  borne  many  heavy 
burdens,  if  any  good  was  ever  done,  it  was 
through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  he 
said  he  had  Aiith  in  Christ,  and  if  he  was 
saved,  it  was  through  the  adorable  goodness 
of  the  Almighty. 

Charles  Williams,  a  minister  of  the  North- 
ern District  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  was  a 
man  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  a  sympa- 
thetic friend  to  the  poor  and  to  those  in 
afHiction  of  body  or  mind,  whom  he  often 
visited.  He  gave  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  gospel  love  in  his  ministry,  and  being  an 
example  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  he  was 
engaged,  in  much  gentleness,  privately  to 
labour  with  those  members  who  departed 
therefrom,  and  often  obtained  a  place  in  their 
minds.  Deeply  sympathising  with  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  who  were  attacked  with  the 
fever  which  prevailed  in  this  city  in  1793,  he 
was  much  devoted  to  afford  them  relief, 
visiting  them  to  their  consolation,  though  his 
residence  was  several  miles  distant.  In  a 
memorandum  penned  on  the  occasion  he  says, 
"  It  is  affecting  to  observe  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  industrious  city, 
where  business  appeared  to  be  the  life  of 
many,  and  each  one  strove  to  exceed  his 
neighboiH"  in  care  to  gather  wealth.  Now  a 
stop  is  put  to  this ;  little  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  the  minds  of  many  are  awakened 
to  consider  what  is  the  state  of  their  last  and 
solemn  account.  A  serious  solemnity  appears 
on  almost  every  countenance,  and  I  hope,  by 
myself  and  many  others,  this  visitation  may 
never  be  forgotten."  He  was  soon  after 
taken  with  the  epidemic,  which  in  a  few 
days  put  a  period  to  his  life ;  and  to  him 
death  brought  no  terror. 

The  chastening  rod  has  been  extended  over 
this  city  oftentimes  since.  During  the 
cholera  many  humbled  themselves,  and  im- 
plored that  it  might  be  removed.  Divinfe 
mercy  condescended  to  grant  their  petitions. 
Other  impediments  to  the  immoderate  exten- 
sions of  business  have  from  time  to  time  been 
interposed,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  removed, 
many  plunge  into  the  pursuits  of  the  world  ; 
forget  the  great  design  of  their  existence, 
and  live  as  if  they  made  themselves  and  had 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  time  and  talents 
as  they  please.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
that  burns  as  an  oven,  will  overtake  these, 
and  all  their  wealth  which  they  have  stored 
up  for  many  years'  enjoyment,  will  not  defend 
them  from  the  stroke  of  his  judgment.  How 


wise  to  endeavour  to  live  every  day  in  his 
fear,  offering  to  him  the  first  fruits  of  all  our 
increase,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

James  Thornton  of  Byberry,  was  an  able 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  the  discipline  of  the  church 
in  which  he  was  much  engaged,  that  good 
order  might  be  maintained  and  the  camp 
cleansed  and  kept  clean.  His  disposition 
was  kind  and  affable,  his  company  and  con- 
versation instructive  and  edifying  ;  his  heart 
and  house  were  open  to  entertain  his  friends, 
and  he  was  also  liberal  in  distributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor. 

He  suffered  great  pain  in  his  last  sickness, 
but  his  mind  was  pi-eserved  in  steadfast 
dependence  on  the  Lord  alone. 

One  morning,  feeling  relieved  from  the 
oppression  at  his  breast  he  said,  "  I  have  seen 
that  the  honours  and  friendships  of  this  world 
ore  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  many 
in  religion ;  bid  it  is  what  1  have  always 
shunned,  or  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
have  dealt  so  plainly,  and  spoken  so  im- 
partially,  in  meetings  and  out,  as  I  have 
done,  and  stood  through  it  all  to  this  day.'^ 

A  few  days  before  the  close  he  expressed 
nearly  as  follows:  "It  is  joyful,  it  is  joyful, 
it  is  all  light ;  but  it  is  a  loss,  a  loss  that  will 
be  felt  by  these  children.  Lord  Jesus,  thou 
art  able  to  support  under  every  trial,  and  to 
keep  thine.  There  are  many  difficulties  to 
encounter  through  this  inconstant  world  ;  all 
that  appertains  to  it  is  transitory  and  Aiding. 
The  Lord  hath  begun  a  good  work  and  he  is 
able  to  carry  it  on  ;  look  to  him  for  ability  to 
go  forward  ;  but  there  must  be  a  total  sur- 
render and  giving  up  to  him — keep  to  meet- 
ings. Keep  us,  we  pray  thee,  O  Lord  !  fit 
and  prepare  us  for  thy  glorious  kingdom — 
call  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  more, 
to  labour  in  thy  churches  the  world  over — 
for  thy  ever  blessed  cause  sake,  and  for  thy 
Son's  sake  ;  cause  them  to  flock  to  thee,  as 
doves  to  the  windows.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord, 
to  enable  all  thy  truly  depending  children, 
who  have  no  might  of  their  own,  to  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  against  all  oppo- 
sitions, for  thy  sake,  for  thy  cause  sake  and 
thy  blessed  Son's  sake.  Although  they  are 
and  may  be  great,  thou  alone  art  able  to  pro- 
tect and  carry  them  through,  if  there  is  a  full 
dedication  of  heart  to  thee ;  and  also  to 
separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  and  give 
them  victory  over  death,  hell  and  the  grave; 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  sing  triumphantly 
at  the  close  of  time  here,  which  makes  up 
for  all  our  labours.  And  we  pray  thee,  O 
Lord!  give  all  these  gn  entrance  into  thy 
rest.  With  the  Lamb  immaculate,  thou  art 
worthy  of  all  praises ;  hallelujah  for  ever 
more.  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  I  love 
thee." 

Oh  for  a  few  more  such  straightforward, 
upright  advocates  for  the  truth  !  noilher 
courting  the  good  opinion,  nor  deterred  from 
their  duty  by  the  frowns  of  others. 

  J.  K. 

The  Animals  Friend  Society  in  London 
last  week  caused  James  Atkins,  driver,  to  be 
committed  for  fourteen  days,  by  Mr.  Jeremy. 


THE  FRIEND. 


I'll-  ill-ticatino;  a  mule;  Captain  Boyd  48d., 
tor  liavino;  set  a  dog  on  a  cat,  and  tear- 
ing it  (o  pieces;  hackney  coachman  G'20, 
to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days  for  cruelty  to  a 
horse,  ami  Charles  Yeates  fourteen  days  for 
having  swung  a  dog  round  by  its  tail.  And 
at  Bow  street,  Michael  Joseph  to  be  impri- 
soned for  fourteen  days  for  cruelty  to  a  dog ; 
William  Phillips  and  Henry  Pool  to  be  fined 
for  ill-treating  a  knacker's  horse  ;  and  Charles 
Nurse  fined  in  costs  for  cruelty  to  a  truck 
dog. — London  paper,  May  17. 


From  tlie  ICnickerbockcr. 
JACOB'S  VISION. 
Far  from  his  home,  in  Syria's  utmost  wild, 

The  youlhCu!  exile  sought  a  safe  retreat 
From  Esau's  wrath.    And  now  the  evening,  mild, 

Fell  in  soft  dews  that  cooled  the  burning  heat, 
Whilst  Phoebus  shut  the  western  gates  of  day, 

And  night  her  curtains  closed,  the  plain  around. 
Where  Jacob  in  his  mantle  thoughtful  lay, 

A  stone  his  pillow,  and  his  couch  the  ground. 
The  gathering  shades  descended  o'er  a  breast 

Which  beat  in  union  with  the  serious  night. 
Sadness  and  grief  the  weary  youth  oppressed, 

And  gloomy  visions  filled  his  mental  sight. 
Thoughts  of  his  home  were  rushing  o'er  his  mind; 

An  exile  far,  unfriended,  and  unknown  ; 
His  sire  and  mother  left  in  age  behind. 

Himself  a  wand'rer,  houseless  and  alone. 
He  groaned — he  wept — but  no  responsive  sigh 

Fell,  in  soft  mercy,  on  his  list'ning  ear; 
No  look  of  love  or  kindness  met  his  eye, 

No  friendly  smile  or  sympathetic  tear. 
The  stolen  blessing,  and  the  birthright  bought, 

Availed  him  not,  save  to  increase  his  pain, 
And  memory  to  his  bosom  only  brought 

Anguish  for  joys  that  he  could  ne'er  regain. 
He  slept — he  dreamed.    Lo!  upward  from  the  plain 

A  golden  ladder  rose  to  heaven  on  high, 
Whereon  celestial  bands,  a  shining  train. 

Passed  to  the  earth,  or  mounted  through  the  sky  ; 
Whilst,  robed  in  glory,  from  his  throne  above, 

Stooped  the  high  Lord  of  all,  with  kindly  care, 
Smiled  on  the  v.'and'rer,  and,  in  words  of  love, 

Shed  holy  comfort  through  his  bosom  there. 

He  woke — the  dew-drons  sparkled  in  the  day — 

The  gorgeous  east  had  donned  her  robes  of  light— 
The  joyous  birds  awoke  their  roundelay. 

And  grateful  nature  rang  with  wild  delight. 
He  rose — deep  contemplation  marked  his  face, 

And  fear,  and  awe,  and  holy  dread  were  given  : 
"  The  Lord,"  said  he,  "  is  surely  in  this  place"— 

"  This  is  God's  house,  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven." 
And  while  the  morning  burst  to  jocund  day, 

Breathing  aroma  round  him  through  the  air — 
A  stone  he  reared  where  late  in  grief  he  lay, 

And  poured  out  oil,  and  made  oblations  there. 
And  there,  alone,  on  lowly  bended  knee. 

And  with  a  trusting  heart  and  fervid  eye, 
He  vowed  the  Lord  henceforth  his  God  should  be. 

His  light  on  earth,  his  morning  star  on  high. 

S.  G.  Arnold. 

Freedom  in  Honduras. — Late  arrivals  from 
Honduras  state,  that  emancipation  works  well 
in  that  section.  After  speaking  of  the  trou- 
bles in  Jamaica,  a  Honduras  paper  of  the  27th 
of  fourth  month  says  : 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  the  very 
different  conduct  of  the  working  class,  (those 
who  were  slaves  we  mean,)  of  our  community, 
whose  behaviour  on  the  occasion  of  their  com- 
plete emancipation  Has  been  most  exemplary  ; 
for  though  it  happened  at  that  period  when 
the  mahogany  cutter  needs  the  greatest  num. 


her  of  hands  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  liis 
wood  for  shipment  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
pays  tlie  highest  rate  of  wages  for  hired 
hands,  {$1  per  day,  with  rations  and  liquor,) 
yet  they  remained  with  their  former  masters, 
and  without  delay  worked  cheerfully,  just  as 
if  nothing  particular  had  happened,  for  half 
that  sum,  and  thereby  compelled  the  labourer 
who  had  always  been  free  lo  reduce  to  a  level 
with  theirs,  the  price  paid  for  his  services. 
The  slaves  in  Honduras,  certainly,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  indulgence  by  their  proprietors,  and 
when  an  instance  did  occur  of  any  thing  on 
the  part  of  the  master  approximating  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  barbarity,  the  perpetrator 
was  invariably  looked  upon  by  other  owners 
with  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and  avoided 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  slave  seldom 
found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  change 
of  masters,  unless  the  price  required  for  him 
was  very  exorbitant." 


A  Kiss  and  a  Blow. — A  visiter  once  went 
into  a  Sabbath  school  at  Boston,  where  he 
saw  a  boy  and  a  girl  on  one  seat,  who  were 
brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment  of  thought- 
less passion  the  little  boy  struck  his  sister. 
The  little  girl  was  provoked,  and  raised  her 
hand  to  return  the  blow.  Her  face  showed  that 
rage  was  working  within,  and  her  clenched 
fist  Vr'as  raised  at  her  brother,  when  her 
teacher  caught  her  eye.  "  Stop,  my  dear," 
said  she,  "  you  had  much  better  kiss  your 
brother  than  to  strike  him." 

The  look  and  the  word  reached  her  heart. 
Her  hands  dropped.  She  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  The  boy 
was  moved.  He  could  have  stood  against  a 
blow — but  he  could  not  withstand  a  sister's 
kiss.  He  compared  the  provocation  he  had 
given  her  with  the  return  she  had  made,  and 
the  tears  roiled  down  his  cheeks.  This  af- 
fected the  sister,  and  with  her  little  handker- 
chief she  wiped  away  his  tears.  But  the 
sight  of  her  kindness  only  made  him  cry  the 
faster — he  was  completely  subdued. 

Her  teacher  then  told  the  children  always 
to  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow;  and  they  never 
would  get  any  more  blows.  If  men  and  wo- 
men, families  and  communities,  and  nations 
would  act  on  this  principle,  this  world  would 
almost  cease  to  be  a  vale  of  tears.  "  Nation 
would  not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation, 
neither  would  they  learn  war  any  more." — 
YouMs  Cabinet. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  15,  1839. 


Since  the  account  inserted  last  week  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have  seen  a 
copy  of  the  Report  from  the  Committee  on 
Indian  concerns  therein  mentioned.  We 
extract  a  part : 

"  The  committee  on  the  concern  of  the 
society  for  the  improvement  and  instruction 
of  the  Indian  natives  in  their  new  locations 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  carry  into 


effect  the  views  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  has 
corresponded  with  committees  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  England,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on  this  important 
and  interesting  subject,  by  which,  and  by  the 
Epistles  from  those  Yearly  Meetings,  there 
appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  their  part,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  several  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  on  this  continent,  in  forming 
some  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  com- 
prising a  population  of  about  200,000  of  those 
originally  resident  there,  and  of  88,000  re- 
moved and  about  being  removed  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

"  When  it  is  considered  how  great  a  body  of 
Indians  is  collected  on  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  suffering  under  long  continued 
and  recent  injury,  and  the  keen  sense  of  com- 
pulsory expatriation  ;  and  how  these  feelings 
are  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  artifices  of 
designing  men  around  them  to  stimulate  them 
to  violence,  a  danger  which  is  much  height- 
ened by  their  love  of  intoxicating  liquors; 
and  how  by  these  means  they  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  into  sudden  acts  of  hostility,  which 
may  devastate  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
frontier  country,  produce  the  massacre  of  a 
great  number  of  whites,  and  lead  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Indian  population,  and  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indians,  and  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  department  of  war,  as  was  evinced 
during  the  late  bentvolent  exertions  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senecas  and  other  Indians  in  this  state, 
the  committee  considers  it  to  be  incumbent 
on  the  society  at  large  to  exert  that  influence 
in  a  general  and  united  action  in  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  suggest  the 
mode  of  operation  which  the  committees  of 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings  are  to  pursue  in 
the  supervision  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  concludes  with  a  proposal  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  raise  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
applied  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  which 
proposal  the  Yearly  Meeting  approved,  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  accordingly  re- 
quested to  open  subscriptions  for  this  benevo- 
lent  object. 

We  have  also  been  supplied  with  a  printed 
copy  of  the  two  memorials  of  deceased 
P'riends  alluded  to  in  that  account.  One  of 
these  we  have  placed  upon  our  pages  of 
to-day,  and  propose  inserting  the  other  next 
week. 


Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  6th  instant,  at  Friends*^ 
meeting  house,  Mulberry  street,  Samuel  Allinson,  Jr., 
of  Yardville,  Mercer  county,  N.  J.,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Alsop,  of  this  city. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Haddonfield, 

Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d  ult.,  Edward 
Allen,  son  of  Samuel  Allen,  of  Salem,  to  Hannah^ 
daughter  of  Joshua  Lippencott,  of  Evesham. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
TRAITS  OF  ABORIGINAL  CHARACTER. 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter  is 
oSered  to  *'  The  Friend,"  as  a  contribution 
to  the  materials  for  that  fuller  history  of  our 
native  tribes,  which  justice  and  humanity 
alike  require  at  our  hands.  It  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  quite  equal  in  interest  to  some  of 
the  extracts  which  our  worthy  editor  is  so 
fond  of  inserting  from  certain  papers ;  and 
may  chance  to  please  some  of  his  readers 
quite  as  much  as  if  the  heroes  were  of  sabler 
hue. 

I  have  met  with  few  anecdotes  of  the 
aborigines  more  characteristic  than  those 
here  related.  Their  authenticity  is  unques- 
tionable. The  writer  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
Langdale,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  Great  Britain,  whose  name  frequently 
occu;s  in  the  journals  of  his  time.  He  was 
also  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  late 
benevolent  and  public  spirited  Samuel  Coates. 

Part  of  a  letter  from  John  Langdale  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Esq. 
Soon  after  I  went  to  Pittsburg  in  the  year 
1760,  George  Allen,  my  predecessor  in  the 
ag^^ncy  at  the  provincial  store,  told  me  the 
following  stories,  which,  from  the  strong  im- 
pression they  made  upon  my  mind  at  that 
time,  I  believe  I  remember  circumstantially 
now ;  especially  Peter's,  as  I  had  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  had  examined 
his  wife  with  respect  to  the  latter  generous 
part  of  his  offer  to  her  of  her  entire  liberty 
of  choice. 

And  Jemmy  Wilson  I  questioned  as  far  as 
I  dared  intrude  without  offence  to  his  singu- 
lar modesty ;  when  he  came  to  the  store,  as 
he  frequently  did,  and  seldom  brought  less 
than  £40  worth  of  skins  (for  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent hunter)  he  usually  bought  many  suits 
of  Indian  clothing.  Once  I  asked  him  if  he 
kept  store ;  he  answered,  no !  and  I  thought 
looked  sour  and  disordered,  as  if  he  should 
take  ill  any  particular  questions  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  never  enquired  into  the  value  of 
each  bundle  of  skins  sold,  nor  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  goods  bought,  as  if  he  did  not 


gation  she  lay  under  to  him  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  though  he  gave  her  entire  liberty 
she  could  not  be  easy  to  accept  it,  but  was  at 
his  disposal."  He  then  made  her  his  wife, 
and,  as  she  told  me,  was  a  tender  kind  hus- 
band ;  and  that  though  she  could  not  say  she 
loved  him,  jet  she  hoped  she  should  do  all  in 
her  power  faithfully  to  serve  him. 

Jemmy  Wilson  is  a  Delaware,  and  no  war- 
rior, which  I  wondered  at,  and  asked  him  his 
reason  for;  he  answered,  that  killing  people 
was  against  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 
Some  of  his  warrior  relations  had  presented 
him  with  two  captives,  a  woman  and  a  little 
boy  ;  the  woman  became  his  wife. 

At  a  treaty  held  with  the  western  Indians 
in  the  year  1759,  at  Fort  Pitt,  it  was  agreed, 
as  at  other  treaties,  that  the  Indians  should 
restore  their  captives.  Jemmy  Wilson,  to 
comply  as  far  as  was  incumbent  on  himself 
with  the  national  engagement,  and  at  the 
same  time  undoubtedly  gratifying  his  own 
humane  disposition,  the  following  spring 
brought  his  wife  and  £100  worth  of  skins 
to  the  provincial  store,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  gave  one 
of  them  to  his  wife,  desiring  her  to  take  the 
value  in  such  goods  as  she  best  liked,  which 
she  accordingly  did.  He  then  gave  her  a 
horse,  and  conducted  her  safe  to  her  friends 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  after  staying  with 
her  a  week,  said  to  her,  "  Now  you  are  safe 
from  danger,  among  your  friends,  and  out 
of  my  power.  You  know  how  I  have  wed 
and  loved  you — speak  freely;  are  you  willing 
to  go  back  with  me  and  continue  to  be  my 
wife  or  not?"  She  acknowledged  his  kind 
usage  of  her,  but  was  not  willing  to  return 
with  him. 

The  generous  spirit  of  this  good  man,  this 
friend  of  the  human  race,  was  not  damped  by 
his  wife's  refusal.  He  returned  directly  to 
his  own  home  and  brought  the  captive  boy 
also  to  the  provincial  store,  and  had  the  re- 
maining £50  divided  into  two  parcels  and 
gave  the  boy  one  of  them,  desiring  him  to 
take  the  value  in  such  goods  as  best  pleased 
his  fancy;  which  the  lad  accordingly  did, 
and  then  Jemmy  Wilson  conducted  him  also 
to  the  inhabitants. 

The  best  employment  of  a  great  and  able 
man  is  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  inform 
the  judgment  of  the  ignorant  and  well  mean- 
ing; and  as  none  have  greater  power  and 
abilities  than  thyself,  so  none  have  more  ap- 
proved themselves  the  friend  of  human  kind, 
in  all  such  services  as  these.  It  is  the  tem- 
per of  the  present  times  to  be  altogether  un- 
believing any  good  of  Indians.  The  ani- 
mosities occasioned  by  it  have  produced  some 
very  bad  effects,  and  are  not  yet  subsided. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  same  guardian 
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want  to  know  the  value  of  the  favours  he  in- 
tended to  confer,  and  as  if  he  thought  the 
person  he  dealt  with  would  not  cheat  him  but 
through  poverty  and  want,  and  was  in  that 
case  welcome.  His  stature  was  small  for 
an  Indian;  his  person  disagreeable  to  look 
at — having  to  appearance  a  bit  cut  off  the  end 
of  his  nose.  But  this,  I  was  told,  is  a  natural 
family  mark,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
other  Indians  disfigured  in  the  same  way. 
He  was  very  reserved  in  common — one  of 
few  words ;  but  to  those  with  whom  he  would 
be  free,  there  appeared  under  his  outside 
cloudy  countenance  a  very  captivating  bright- 
ness, innocency,  and  cheerful  simplicity. 

Peter  was  born  and  brought  up  (he  told 
me)  near  Albany ;  he  is  a  Mingoe  (or  six  na- 
tion) and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Mohawks;  has 
lived  several  years  among  the  Delawares  on 
Ohio,  but,  I  think  he  said,  he  never  was  at 
war.  This  Peter,  with  two  of  h.'s  friends, 
was  at  a  council  held  by  a  party  of  Dela- 
wares, then  lately  returned  from  an  incursion 
into  Virginia,  from  whence  they  had  brought 
captive  a  woman ;  and,  as  they  had  lost  one 
or  more  of  their  number,  this  council  was 
held,  whether,  as  customary  in  such  cases, 
they  should  sacrifice  their  captive.  The  re- 
sult was  for  the  sacrifice.  The  woman  was 
bound  to  a  stake  and  wood  brought  for  the 
purpose. 

Peter,  as  he  confesses,  was  in  love  with 
this  woman,  and  offered  the  council  for  her 
redemption  300  bucks,  which  at  Ohio  is 
worth  £100,  and  was  the  whole  of  what  he 
had,  which  he  also  told  the  council,  earnestly 
pressing  them  to  take  it.  This  offer  was  re- 
jected, and  the  council  persisted  in  their  de- 
termination, and  were  about  to  set  fire  to  the 
pile.  Peter  went  then  with  his  gun  to  the 
place,  and  beckoned  to  his  friends  to  do  the 
same;  calling  to  the  council  and  desiring  to 
see  who  would  set  fire  to  the  wood,  declaring 
it  should  not  be  done  until  they  had  killed 
him  and  his  friends.  For  such,  is  reported, 
are  the  obligations  of  friendship  among  In- 
dians, that  each  must  support  the  other  and 
give  up  himself  implicitly  at  the  call  of  his 
friend  in  all  cases  of  exigency.  This  resolu- 
tion of  the  three  caused  another  council  to  be 
held,  in  which  it  appeared  they  were  not  so 
thirsty  of  an  enemy's  blood,  as  to  make  way 
to  shed  it  through  the  bodies  of  their  friends. 
They  agreed  to  take  Peter's  goods  and  de- 
liver him  the  woman.  When  he  had  taken 
her  to  his  cabin,  he  told  her  what  he  had 
given,  and  his  passion  for  her ;  adding,  it  was 
beneath  him  to  take  any  advantage  of  his 
property  in  her  towards  forcing  her  will,  and 
that  she  was  at  full  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse 
him,  as  would  be  most  easy  to  her  own  mind. 
She  considered  of  it,  and  told  him  "  the  obli- 
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intlucncos  will  not  now  be  wanting,  when  they 
arc  most  necessary,  and  I  must  confess  it  was 
only  from  a  persuasion  of  this  that  I  have 
furnished  thee  with  two  instances,  out  of 
many  others  that  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, of  generosity  and  honour  in  a  peo- 
ple, savage  and  uncivilized  as  we  think  them, 
but  in  reality  as  benevolent,  as  kind,  and  faith- 
ful as  ourselves.  This  I  do  not  speak  from 
partial  favour  to  them,  but  is  the  result  of  a 
strict  and  close  examination,  which  my  long 
residence  among,  and  intimate  connection  with 
them,  gave  me  best  opportunity  of  making.  In 
short,  as  enemies  I  cannot  favour  them ;  but 
I  think,  also,  that  as  friends  they  should  not 
be  despised. 

I  am,  as  always,  with  impressions  of  respect, 
Thy  most  assured  friend, 

John  Langdale. 

Haddonfeld,  March  24,  1764. 

To  the  foregoing  facts,  illustrative  of  In- 
dian character,  for  furnishing  which  we  thank 
our  correspondent,  we  add  the  following  as  an 
appropriate  accompaniment,  taken  from  one 
of  our  exchange  papers. 
Interesting  Incident  in  the  History  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  celebrated  Miami  chief. 
Little  Turtle,  made  application  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  about  1803  or  1804,  for 
the  passage  of  a  law,  concurrent  with  other 
states  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory,  to 
prohibit  their  citizens  from  selling  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians. 

The  arguments  of  this  singular  orator  of 
nature  were  powerful.  He  appeared  before 
a  committee  of  the  boards,  and  ably  discussed 
the  subject  of  intemperance ;  his  arguments 
had  the  desired  effect.  An  act  passed  on  the 
subject,  to  go  into  operation  providing  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  (then  a  new  state)  would 
pass  a  similar  law  restraining  her  citizens 
from  similar  acts.  The  legislative  body  whose 
duty  it  was  to  act  in  Ohio  omitted  it.  The 
law  of  Kentucky  fell  of  course.  The  unwea- 
ried Indian  chief  was  not  easily  discouraged. 
Though  baffled  in  the  outset,  he  persevered ; 
nor  did  he,  as  many  a  white  man  would  have 
done,  give  it  over  as  a  "  vain  attempt."  But 
in  the  years  1805  and  1806,  Little  Turtle 
betook  himself  to  various  methods  to  accom- 
plish this  truly  desirable  object.  By  every 
argument  in  his  power  he  laboured  to  gain 
over  to  his  cause  influential  and  religious 
characters,  and  urged  on  them  to  recommend 
the  measure  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  which,  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  at 
its  session  of  1804,  had  been  neglected.  For 
this  purpose  Little  Turtle  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  among 
the  rest  betook  himself  to  the  Quakers.  Being 
permitted  to  deliver  his  sentiments  publicly, 
perhaps  at  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Society,  he  expressed  himself  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  White  Brothers, — Many  of  your  red 
brothers  in  the  west  have  long  since  discover- 
ed, and  now  deeply  lament,  the  great  evil  of 
drunkenness.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
it  was  first  introduced  amongst  us  by  our 


white  brothers ;  Indians  do  not  know  how  to 
make  strong  drink.  If  it  be  not  shortly 
slopped  among  our  people  it  will  be  our  ruin. 
We  are  now  in  consequence  of  it  a  miserable 
people.  We  are  poor  and  naked.  We  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  suppress  this  evil 
and  have  failed.  We  want  our  white  brothers 
to  help  us  and  we  will  try  again. 

"  Brothers, — We  want  you  to  send  to  our 
great  father  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  let  him  know  our  deplorable  situation,  that 
the  bad  men  among  our  white  brothers  may  be 
stopped  from  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians. 
Could  you,  my  brothers,  see  the  evil  of  this 
barbarous  practice  you  would  pity  the  poor 
Indians ! 

"  Brothers, — When  a  white  man  trading 
in  our  country  meets  an  Indian,  he  asks  him 
the  first  time,  '  Take  a  drink;'  he  says  '  No.' 
He  asks  the  second  time,  'Take  a  drink — good 
whisky he  says  '  No.'  He  asks  him  the 
third  time,  '  Take  a  drink,  no  hurt  you;'  he 
takes  a  little ;  then  he  wants  more  and  then 
more.  Then  the  trader  tells  him  he  must 
buy.  He  then  offers  his  gun ;  the  white  man 
takes  it.  Next  his  skins :  white  man  takes 
them.  He  at  last  offers  his  shirt:  white  man 
takes  it. 

"  When  he  gets  sober,  he  begins  to  enquire 
'  Where  is  my  gun?'  He  is  told,  '  You  sold  it 
for  whisky.'  '  Where  are  my  skins?'  '  You 
sold  them  for  whisky.'  '  Where  is  my  shirt?' 
'  You  sold  it  for  whisky  !'  Now,  my  white 
brothers,  imagine  to  yourselves  the  deplorable 
situation  of  that  man,  who  has  a  wife  and 
children  at  home,  dependent  on  him  and  in  a 
starving  condition,  when  he  himself  is  with- 
out a  shirt." 

The  speech  of  which  the  above  is  the  sub- 
stance, was  with  other  documents  transmitted 
by  the  Quakers  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he 
was  in  office  as  president  of  the  United  States. 
By  him  it  was  transmitted  to  the  governor  of 
Ohio,  with  a  pressing  request  (see  Journals 
H.  R.  1808-9)  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  legislature  of  the  state  at  its  next  session. 
He  did  so.  The  legislature  with  great  promp- 
titude acted  on  the  subject,  and  passed  the 
excellent  law  which  is  now  in  force  on  that 
subject. 

What  an  example  has  been  set  by  this  In- 
dian chief,  worthy  the  imitation  of  any  great 
man ! 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
posing the  first  School  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  past  school  year  has  run  its  course  in 
undisturbed  health,  entire  prosperity,  abun- 
dant means,  augmented  facilities,  and,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  in  extended  usefulness. 
A  marked  and  striking  feature  of  improve- 
ment is  the  general  favour  into  which  the 
system  is  now  received  by  the  community. 
Long  neglected,  and  almost  unknown  to  our 
citizens,  it  has  quietly  worked  its  way  to  no- 
tice and  approbation.  Every  successive  modi- 
fication, suggested  by  this  board  and  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  has,  in  practice,  evinced 


its  own  necessity  and  usefulness,  and  instantly 
won  the  approval  of  all. 

Thus,  the  change  in  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem, as  originally  introduced  in  Lancasterian 
schools — the  release  from  many  of  the  tram- 
mels and  impediments  of  that  early  and  crude 
plan — the  employment,  even  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense, of  assistant  teachers — the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  female  teachers  in  aid  of  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  boys'  school,  the  infant  and  primary 
schools  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  noble 
completion  of  the  fabric  at  the  other  by  the 
establishment  of  a  High  School,  presenting 
facilities  for  full  academical  education,  all 
now  bear  the  seal  of  successful  and  triumph- 
ant experiment.  A  judicious  and  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  is  now  alone  required ; 
its  gradual  and  certain  extension  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  district,  is  amply  secured — in- 
deed, it  is  inherent  in  its  original  structure  and 
organization.  Far  and  wide  may  its  blessings 
extend,  and  long  may  it  stand  a  proud  monu- 
ment, at  once  of  the  far-sighted  policy — the 
calm  judgment — the  energy — the  persever- 
ance and  boundless  liberality  of  Philadelphia. 
The  administrators  of  this  system  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  may,  without  the  charge  of 
undue  self-gratulation,  be  permitted  to  claim 
credit,  not  only  for  the  good  accomplished  in 
their  own  vicinity,  but  for  the  higher  and 
more  extensive  distinction  of  having  first 
lighted,  and  ever  since  continued  to  feed,  that 
beacon  which  now  illuminates  the  state,  and 
gives  fair  promise,  ere  long,  to  spread  the 
light  of  universal  education  over  every  moun- 
tain, plain,  and  valley  of  our  wide  spread 
commonwealth. 

The  subjoined  table,  made  out  from  the 
certified  returns  of  the  teachers,  presents  a 
correct  statement  of  the  number  of  scholars 
now  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  of  their  dis- 
tribution. 

School  Houses — Jan.  1st,  1839. 
First  Section.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


Model  School, 

Infant  School,  ....  131 
Locust  street,  ....  283 
North  Western,  ...  243 
Infant  School  do.  ...  — 
North  Eastern,  (new  school 

to  be  opened  April  1,)  — 
South  Eastern,  ...  204 
Infant  School,  do.  .  .  — 
South  Western  School,  .  194 
Infant  School,  do.  .  .  — 
Lombard  street  (coloured),  245 

Second  Section. 
Third  street  School,  -    .  279 
New  Market  street  School,  226 
N.  Liberties,  (coloured,)  89 

Third  Section. 
Catherine  street  School 
Carpenter  street  school,  (fc 

boys  only,)  .... 
Reed  street  School,  .  . 

Fourth  Section. 
Penn  Township  School,  . 
Fair  Mount  School,  .  . 
Francisville,  (no  report,) 

Ninth  Section. 
Moyamenslng  School,  . 
Infant  School,  .... 


209  217 
116 


426 
247 


251 
217 


530 
443 


240    222  462 


233 
217 


233 
127 


216 
140 
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Taiih  Stction.            Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Palmer  st.  Public  School,   229    244  473 

Master  street  School,     .    234    200  434 

Do.  Infant  School,  —  —  372 
Sixty-two  Primary  Schools, 

averaging  each,  say  ti^o 

scholars,   5270 

Outer  sections,  estimated  at     .    .    .  5050 

Total  *18,794 

Thus  during  the  past  year,  it  aj^pears,  that, 
including  the  estimated  number  in  the  schools 
in  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  from  which 
condensed  reports  are  not  received,  upwards 
of  eighteen  thousand  pupils  have  been  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  regular  instruction, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

By  reference  to  the  last  annual  report,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  controllers  then  an- 
nounced to  their  fellow  citizens  the  fact,  that 
they  had,  at  some  cost,  obtained  a  suitable 
lot  for  the  erection  of  a  High  School ;  and 
had  laid  the  corner  stone  of  that  structure, 
on  the  19lh  day  of  September,  1837.  Since 
that  period,  a  building,  admirably  adapted  to 
its  intended  uses,  has  been  completed  on  the 
east  of  Penn  Square,  near  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  professors  in  various  branches 
of  Classical,  English  Belles  Lettres,  Mathe- 
matical, Astronomical,  and  Physical  science 
appointed,  the  school  opened,  and  an  adequate 
number  of  pupils,  after  due  examination,  have 
been  admitted.  Lectures  are  delivered  on 
Natural  History,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Bo- 
tany, Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
The  French,  German  and  Spanish  languages, 
will  bo  added  as  classes  are  formed.  The 
school  is  now  in  the  most  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. To  this  edifice  has  been  appended  an 
astronomical  observatory,  with  facilities  and 
advantages  as  great  as  were  consistent  with 
its  location  in  a  city,  and  the  means  at  hand 
for  its  construction  and  supply  of  instruments, 
some  of  which,  now  nearly  completed  at 
Munich,  in  Bavaria,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove 
superior  to  any  heretofore  introduced  into  our 
country.  The  vast  advantages  of  such  an 
establishment  to  the  pupils  of  this  school,  to 
the  best  interests  of  geographical,  nautical, 
and  astronomical  science;  and  to  the  enviable 
distinction  of  our  noble  commonwealth,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  comment  here. 

The  annual  review  of  our  schools,  warrants 
the  assertion,  that  they  are  in  a  sound,  healthy 
and  improving  condition;  in  higher  favour 
with  parent  and  pupil,  and  the  community, 
than  they  have  ever  been,  eagerly  sought, 
well  filled,  and  faithfully  conducted.  Great 
as  the  expense  has  been,  in  providing  build- 
ings and  establishing  schools,  the  controllers 
are  now  earnestly  solicited  from  many  neigh- 
bourhoods, to  extend  and  multiply  them — but 
are  necessarily  precluded  from  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  their  establishments,  by  due  re- 
gard to  economy  in  their  annual  expenditure, 
and  a  justifiable  unwillingness  to  overtax  the 
princely  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  this  first 

♦Costing  about  six  dollars  per  year  for  each  pupil, 
after  deducting  the  amount  charged  to  real  estate  from 
the  expenditures. 


district,  for  the  support  of  the  public  school 
system.  Upon  its  maintenance,  they  are  con- 
vinced, the  best  interests  of  our  republic 
mainly  depend. 

Journey  across  the  Kockij  Movntnins. 
We  ofl^3r  another  extract  from  Townsend's 
unpretending  volume,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  specimen  of  the  hunter  or  backwoods- 
man character  in  the  person  of  Richardson, 
depicted,  as  we  think,  with  spirit,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  life. 

Last  night,  while  I  was  serving  on  guard, 
I  observed  an  unusual  commotion  among  our 
band  of  horses,  a  wild  neighing,  snorting,  and 
plunging,  for  which  I  was  unable  to  account. 
I  directed  several  of  my  men  to  go  in  and 
appease  them,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  They  had  scarcely  started,  however, 
when  about  half  of  the  band  broke  their 
fastenings,  snapped  the  hopples  on  their  legs, 
and  went  dashmg  right  through  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  Down  went  several  of  the  tents, 
the  rampart  of  goods  was  cleared  in  gallant 
style,  and  away  went  the  frightened  animals 
at  full  speed  over  the  plain.  The  whole  camp 
was  instantly  aroused.  The  horses  that  re- 
mained, were  bridled  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
we  mounted  them  without  saddles,  and  set  of}' 
in  hard  pursuit  after  the  fugitives.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  but  we  needed  no  light 
to  point  out  the  way,  as  the  clattering  of 
hoofs  ahead  on  the  hard  ground  of  the  prairie 
sounded  like  thunder.  After  riding  half  an 
hour,  we  overtook  about  forty  of  them,  and 
surrounding  them  with  difiiculty,  succeeded 
in  driving  them  back,  and  securing  them  as 
before.  Twenty  men  were  then  immediately 
despatched  to  scour  the  country,  and  bring  in 
the  remainder.  This  party  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Lee,  our  missionary,  (who,  with  his 
usual  promptitude,  volunteered  his  services,) 
and  they  returned  early  this  morning,  bring- 
ing nearly  sixty  more.  We  find,  however, 
upon  counting  the  horses  in  our  possession, 
that  there  are  yet  three  missing. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  three  Indians, 
of  the  Otto  tribe,  came  to  our  camp  to  see, 
and  smoke  with  us.  These  were,  men  of 
rather  short  stature,  but  strong  and  firmly 
built.  Their  countenances  resemble,  in  gene- 
ral expression,  those  of  the  Kanzas,  and  their 
dresses  are  very  similar.  We  are  all  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  to  these  Indians  we  owe 
our  difficulties  of  last  night,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  three  missing  horses  are  now 
in  their  possession  ;  but  as  we  cannot  prove 
it  upon  them,  and  cannot  even  converse  with 
them,  (having  no  interpreters,)  we  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  our  loss  in  silence.  Per- 
haps we  should  even  be  thankful  that  we  have 
not  lost  more. 

While  these  people  were  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  us,  after  breakfast,  |  observed 
that  Richardson,  our  chief  hqnter,  (an  expe- 
rienced man  in  this  country,  of  a  tall  and 
iron  frame,  and  almost  child-like  simplicity 
of  character,  in  fact,  an  exact  counterpart  of 
Hawk-eye  in  his  younger  days,)  stood  aloof, 
and  refused  to  sjt  in  the  circle,  in  which  it 


was  always  the  custom  of  the  old  hands  to  join. 

Feeling  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  unusual  diffidence,  I  occasionally  allow- 
ed my  eyes  to  wander  to  the  spot  where  our 
sturdy  hunter  .stood  lookin<j;  moodily  upon  us, 
as  the  calamet  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
around  the  circle,  and  I  thought  I  perceived 
him  now  and  then  cast  a  furtive  glance  at 
one  of  the  Indians  who  sat  opposite  to  me, 
and  sometimes  his  countenance  would  assume 
an  expression  almost  demoniacal,  as  though 
the  most  fierce  and  deadly  passions  were 
raging  in  his  bosom.  I  felt  certain  that 
hereby  hung  a  tale,  and  I  watched  for  a  cor- 
responding expression,  or  at  least  a  look  of 
consciousness,  in  the  face  of  my  opposite 
neighbour,  but  expression  there  was  none. 
His  large  features  were  settled  in  a  tran- 
quillity which  nothing  could  disturb;  and  as 
he  puffed  the  smoke  in  huge  volumes  from 
his  mouth,  and  the  fragrant  vapour  wreathed 
and  curled  around  his  head,  he  seemed  the 
embodied  spirit  of  meekness  and  taciturnity. 

The  camp  moved  soon  after,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  overhauling  Richardson,  and  asking 
an  explanation  of  his  singular  conduct. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  that  Injen  that  sat 
opposite  to  you  is  my  bitterest  enemy.  I 
was  once  going  down  alone  from  the  rendez- 
vous with  letters  for  St.  Louis,  and  when  I 
arrived  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Platte  river, 
(just  a  short  distance  beyond  us  here,)  I  fell 
in  with  about  a  dozen  Ottos.  They  were 
known  to  be  a  friendly  tribe,  and  I  therefore 
felt  no  fear  of  them.  I  dismounted  from  my 
horse  and  sat  with  them  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  river  was 
frozen  solid.  While  I  was  thinking  of  no- 
thing but  my  dinner,  which  I  was  then  about 
preparing,  four  or  five  of  the  cowards  jumped 
on  me,  mastered  my  rifle,  and  held  my  arms 
fast,  while  they  took  from  me  my  knife  and 
tomahawk,  my  flint  and  steel,  and  all  my 
ammunition.  They  then  loosed  me,  and  told 
me  to  be  off.  I  begged  them  to  give  me  my 
rifle  and  a  few  loads  of  ammunition,  or  I 
should  starve  before  I  could  reach  the  settle- 
ments. No — I  should  have  nothing,  and  if  I 
did  not  start  off  immediately,  they  would 
throw  me  under  the  ice  of  the  river.  And," 
continued  the  excited  hunter, — while  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  bitter,  and  uncontrol- 
lable rage, — "that  man  that  sat  opposite  to 
you  was  the  chief  of  them.  He  recognised 
me,  and  knew  very  well  the  reason  why  I 
would  not  smoke  with  him.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
if  ever  I  meet  that  man  in  any  other  situation 
than  that  in  which  I  saw  him  this  morning, 
I'll  shoot  him  with  as  little  hesitation  as  I 
would  shoot  a  deer.  Several  years  have 
passed  since  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage, 
hut  it  is  still  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  ever, 
and  \  again  declare,  that  if  ever  an  opportu- 
nity oflers,  I  will  kill  that  man."  "But, 
Richardsonj  did  they  take  your  horse  also  T'" 
"To  bo  sure  they  did,  and  my  blankets,  and 
every  thing  I  had,  except  my  clothes." 
"  But  how  did  you  subsist  until  you  reached 
the  settlements  ?  You  had  a  long  journey 
before  you^"  "  Why,  set  to  trappin^  ptairie 
squirreliS,,  with  little  uooscs  made  oat  of  tiie 
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hairs  of  my  head."  I  should  remark,  that 
his  hair  was  so  long,  that  it  fell  in  heavy 
masses  on  his  shoulders.  "  But  squirrels  in 
winter,  U'lchardson,  I  never  heard  of  squirrels 
1!!  winter."  "  Well,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
them,  though;  little  white  ones,  that  lived 
among  the  snow."  "Well,  really,  this  was 
an  unpleasant  sort  of  adventure  enough,  but 
let  me  suggest  that  you  do  very  wrong  to 
remember  it  with  such  blood-thirsty  feel- 
ings." He  shook  his  head  with  a  dogged 
and  determined  air,  and  rode  off,  as  if  anxious 
to  escape  a  lecture. 

A  little  sketch  of  our  hunter  may  perhaps 
tjot  be  uninteresting,  as  he  will  figure  some- 
what in  the  following  pages,  being  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  party,  the  chief 
hunter,  and  a  man  upon  whose  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  we  all  in  a  great 
measure  depended. 

In  height,  he  is  several  inches  over  six 
feet,  of  a  spare  but  remarkably  strong  and 
vigorous  frame,  and  a  countenance  of  almost 
mfanlile  simplicity  and  openness.  In  dispo- 
sition, he  is  mild  and  affable,  but  when  roused 
to  indignation,  his  keen  eyes  glitter  and 
flash,  the  muscles  of  his  large  mouth  work 
convulsively,  and  he  looks  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  the  spirit  of  evil.  He  is  impla^ 
cable  in  anger,  and  bitter  in  revenge ;  never 
forgetting  a  kindness,  but  remembering  ar 
injury  with  equal  tenacitj'.  Such  is  the  cha 
racter  of  our  hunter,  and  none  who  have 
known  him  as  I  have,  will  accuse  me  of  de- 
lineating from  fancy.  His  native  place  is 
Connecticut,  which  he  left  about  twelve  yeai 
ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in 
roaming  through  the  boundless  plains  and 
rugged  mountains  of  the  west,  often  enduring 
the  extremity  of  famine  and  fatigue,  exposed 
fo  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  every  kind,  all 
for  the  paltry,  and  often  uncertain,  pittance 
of  a  Rocky  Mountain  hunter.  He  says  he  is 
now  tired  of  this  wandering  and  precarious 
life,  and  when  he  shall  be  enabled  to  save 
enough  from  his  earnings  to  buy  a  farm  in 
Connecticut,  he  intends  to  settle  down  a  quiet 
tiller  of  the  soil,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
domestic  felicity.  But  this  day  will  probably 
never  arrive.  Even  should  he  succeed  in 
realising  a  little  fortune,  and  the  farm  should 
be  taken,  the  monotony  and  lameness  of  the 
scene  will  weary  his  free  spirit ;  he  will  often 
sigh  for  a  habitation  on  the  broad  prairie,  or 
a  ramble  over  the  dreaiy  mountains,  where 
his  lot  has  so  long  been  cast. 

We  saw  to-day  several  large  white  wolves, 
and  two  herds  of  antelopes.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  inost  beautiful  animals  I  ever  saw. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a 
deer.  The  horns  are  rather  short,  with  a 
single  prong  near  the  top,  and  an  abrupt 
backward  curve  at  the  summit  like  a  hook. 
The  ears  are  very  delicate,  almost  as  thin  as 
paper,  and  hooked  at  the  tip  like  the  horns. 
The  legs  are  remarkably  light  and  beautifully 
formed,  and  as  it  bounds  over  the  plain,  it 
seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  so 
ceedingly  light  and  agile  are  its  mot 
This  animal  is  the  Antelope  furcifer  of  zoolo- 


SHAKERS'  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The  following  account  of  two  of  the  set- 
tlements of  this  very  singular  people  will, 
probably,  interest  most  of  the  readers  of 
The  Friend."  It  is  from  H.  Coleman's 
second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Family  at  Tyringham  consists  or- 
dinarily of  one  hundred  members.  The  farm 
understood  to  contain  more  than  one  thou- 
ind  acres,  principally  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  high  hill,  and  running  down  into  the  valley, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  small  stream  called 
Hop  brook,  which  empties  into  the  Housato- 
nic  river  at  South-Lee.  The  view  from  this 
eminence,  as  the  prospect  extends  towards  the 
northwest,  embracing  the  village  of  Lenox, 
"set  upon  a  hill,"  with  the  whole  intervening 
valley  of  a  diversified  aspect  and  luxuriant 
soil,  the  little  manufacturing  bee-hive  of  South 
Lee,  and  the  many  rich  summits  every  where 
scattered  in  the  background  of  the  picture, 
their  tops  and  sides  fringed  with  the  chestnut 
and  the  rock  maple,  and  the  noble  pile  of 
Saddle-Mountain  lying  in  the  distant  perspec- 
tive like  a  contemplative  giant  in  his  repose, 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  those  enchant- 
ing  views  which  are  constantly  opening  upon 
the  traveller  in  this  picturesque  region, 

The  principal  object  of  their  farming,  at 
Tyringham,  is  the  raising  of  stock  ;  neat  cattle 
especially.  The  dairy  is  well  managed  ;  and 
they  have  a  garden  of  four  or  five  acres, 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  garden  seeds  and 
medicinal  herbs,  under  skilful  and  successful 
cultivation.  Their  annual  sales  have  some- 
times amounted  to  $3,100;  and  they  allow  to 
their  agents  twenty-five  per  cent,  commission 
on  sales,  and  take  back  what  is  unsold.  They 
produce  some  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  ;  and  they 
are  now  efl^ecting  with  great  labour  and  ad- 
lirable  skill  the  redemption  of  extensive  allu- 
lal  meadows  on  Hop  brook,  by  draining, 
rooting  out  the  stumps,  and  cultivating  the 
soil,  which  will  bring  these  lands  under  a 
;ourse  of  most  productive  improvement. 

Of  the  religion  of  this  peculiar  people,  it 
IS  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  speak.  A  reli- 
gion which  holds  the  severest  restraint  over 
ippetites  and  passions  ever  liable  by  their  ex- 
cesses to  lead  men  astray,  which  encourages 
industry,  frugality,  mutual  love  and  kindness, 
and  that  which  is  certainly  not  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  virtues,  the  most  exemplary  neatness 
and  order  in  every  thing,  is  so  far  entitled  to 
respect  and  commendation.  Under  whatever 
aspect  wc  view  it,  we  have  at  least  occasion 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  live  under 
a  government  tolerant  to  every  honest  differ- 
ence of  worship  and  opinion  ;  and  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  same  principle,  which  secures 
freedom  to  ourselves,  should  guaranty  to 
others  a  like  boon. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  brethren  at 
Pittsfield  and  Hancock,  consists  of  about 
seven  hundred  acres,  lying  together;  and  is 
possessed  by  three  large  families,  containing 
upwards  of  three  hundred  individuals.  They 


gists,  and  inhabits  the  western  prairies  of  are  united  for  all  the  general  purposes  of  theii 
North  America  exclusively.  society ;  but  in  their  financial  concerns  are  as 


families  separate  from  each  other.  The  land 
is  not  of  the  best  description,  being  low,  cold, 
and  wet ;  and  their  attention  is  mainly  direct- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  grass  and  garden  seeds, 
and  the  keeping  of  cows  and  sheep.  Their 
first  purpose  is  for  their  own  supply.  They 
raise  the  best  they  can,  and  they  eat  the  best 
they  raise  ;  and  though  from  th?ir  temperate 
and  careful  habits  their  thrift  is  remarkable, 
yet  the  accumulation  of  properly  is  evidently 
not  a  principal  object  with  them.  They  have 
various  mechanical  contrivances  by  which 
their  labour  is  abridged  or  lightened.  They 
have  made  the  best  use  of  the  water  power 
which  their  place  furnishes,  and  husband  it 
with  care  and  economy.  They  have  an  ex- 
tensive saw-mill  carried  by  water,  and  all 
their  fuel  is  cut  in  the  same  way.  A  simple 
arrangement,  which  it  may  appear  trifling  to 
mention,  impressed  me  by  its  shrewdness  and 
good  judgment.  Ordinarily,  fire-wood  is  piled 
horizontally,  and  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
becomes  water-soaked  and  mouldy.  Their 
billets  of  wood  being  sawed  were  stacked  up 
in  convenient  piles,  the  sticks  being  placed 
upright  on  the  end,  so  that  any  water  which 
fell  upon  the  pile  was  immediately  drained  off". 
After  being  sawed  they  were  neatly  put  up 
under  cover. 

I  have  already  referred  to  their  magnificent 
barn,  built  of  stone  of  a  circular  form,  three 
stories  in  height,  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  capable,  as  well  as  may  be  calculated,  of 
containing  from  three  to  four  hundred  tons  of 
hay.  The  carts  enter  in  the  second  story;  the 
floor  or  drive-way  is  continued  round  by  the 
wall  for  the  whole  of  the  circle,  so  that  the 
cart  passes  round  the  entire  distance,  and 
when  the  hay  is  discharged,  goes  out  at  the 
same  door  at  which  it  entered.  All  the  hay 
is  deposited  in  the  centre.  Several  loaded 
wagons  may  stand  on  the  floor,  and  be  shel- 
tered and  unloaded  at  the  same  time. 

The  roof  is  a  beautiful  and  curious  specimen 
of  carpentry  ;  and  appears  to  be  most  securely 
supported.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  there 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof  a  single  column 
as  large  as  an  admiral's  mast,  around  which 
a  hollow  frame  of  slats  is  fixed  and  which 
serves  as  a  ventilator  or  chimney  to  discharge 
the  steam  of  the  hay.  It  is  open  at  the  top, 
and  protected  by  a  small  cupola  against  the 
rain.  At  the  same  time  the  hay  is  raised 
from  the  ground,  about  a  foot  by  an  open 
floor  of  slats,  so  that  there  is,  while  the  hay 
is  new,  a  constant  circulation  of  air  up  this 
chimney ;  and  one  of  the  Friends  informed 
me,  that  the  steam  passing  from  the  hay  in 
this  mode  was  oftentimes  so  dense,  that,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "  you  could  wash 
your  hands  in  it."  The  arrangements  for  the 
cattle  are  in  the  lower  story,  where  every 
animal  has  its  place  and  number,  and  where 
every  cow  is  designated  by  a  label  on  the  post 
as  in  milk  or  otherwise.  In  this  circular 
form  there  is  of  course  a  considerable  loss  of 
room  ;  yet  the  method  of  feeding  is  easy ;  the 
place  is  kept  clean ;  the  whole  arrangements 
are  convenient ;  and  the  kindly  treated  ani- 
mals standing  around  this  huge  mass  of  hay, 
have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good 
things  in  store  for  them.   These  friends  have 
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singular  advantages,  in  the  amount  of  labour 
which  ihev  are  able  at  any  time  tocommand  and 
apply  to  any  object  which  they  have  in  view; 
and  their  establishment  presents  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  well  directed 
industry,  neatness,  and  order.  The  great 
rule  of  "domestic  economy  "  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  is  no 
where  more  strikingly  exemplified  ;  and 
though  they  make  no  pretensions  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  have  little  of  what  is  called  taste, 
yet  all  their  arrangements,  and  the  products 
of  tljeir  labour,  exhibit  the  proofs  of  thorough- 
ness, permanency,  utility,  and  substantial 
comfort. 

Their  dairy  is  exquisitely  neat  in  every  part 
of  it.  Their  piggery  is  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  a  single  individual ;  and  illustrates  the 
utility  in  a  large  concern  of  a  division  of 
labour  and  of  individual  responsibility.  They 
have  attempted  an  improvement  of  their  neat 
stock,  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  im- 
proved breeds,  and  the  young  stock  which 
they  were  raising  from  this  cross,  promised 
extremely  well,  though  no  opportunity  had 
been  had  to  test  its  qualities  for  milk.  Their 
land  is  considered  in  a  great  measure  unfa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  grain  :  and  a 
large  portion  of  their  bread  stuff',  therefore,  is 
purchased.  They  have  likewise  occasionally 
hired  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river  in  the  State  of  [New  York,  which 
they  have  cultivated  by  colonies,  in  order  to 
obtain  brash  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
a  branch  of  business  which  heretofore  they 
have  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  keep  a  large  flock  of  sheep ;  and  all 
their  woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured  among 
themselves.  They  likewise  are  very  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  raising  of  garden  seeds, 
which  are  put  up  in  a  very  neat  manner,  as  is 
well  known,  and  distributed  over  the  country. 

A  three  story  brick  building  or  college, 
erected  for  one  of  their  families,  is  most  re- 
markable for  its  neatness  and  the  excellence 
of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  What,  by 
the  "  world's  people,"  is  called  taste,  that  is, 
a  study  of  symmetry  and  beauty  in  the  forms 
of  objects,  is  studiously  abjured  by  this  re- 
markable community.  Yet,  in  the  perfection 
of  finish,  which  they  bestow  upon  every  pro- 
duction of  their  mechanical  industry,  they 
show  that  native  perception  of  fitness,  order, 
and  harmony,  which  constitute  the  elements 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  The 
same  amount  of  expense  and  labour,  of  which 
they  are  never  sparing,  already  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  their  buildings  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  grounds,  had  they  indulged 
themselves  even  in  a  slight  degree  in  tasteful 
ornament  and  embellishment,  without  impair- 
ing at  all  the  convenience,  utility,  or  perma- 
nence of  their  works,  might  have  rendered 
them  extremely  beautiful.  In  so  doing  they 
would  have  found  in  them  a  new  and  prolific 
source  of  pleasure,  may  I  not  add  also  of  im- 
provement? I  know  their  candour  will  pardon 
these  suggestions  which  have  no  unkind  ori- 
gin ;  and  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
universal  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  as  seen 
every  where  and  always  even  in  the  perish- 
able crystals  of  the  frost,  and  the  fading  tints 


of  the  sky,  in  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  in  the 
unrivalled  splendours  of  the  vegetable  world  ; 
in  a  word,  in  every  production  of  the  Divine 
power  and  goodness,  from  an  atom  floating  in 
the  sunbeam  to  a  planet,  wheeling  its  course 
in  the  glittering  arches  of  the  skies. 


The  Testimony  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Dutchess  County,  Neio  YorJc,  held  fourth 
month,  19//i,  1839,  concerning  our  beloved 
Friend,  Sarah  M.  Upton,  deceased. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Obed  and  Lydia 
3Iitchell,  late  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
and  born  the  15th  of  lOih  month,  1788. 

Being  from  her  infancy  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, she  was  fiequenlly  brought  very 
low  by  severe  attacks  of  illness.  And  it  is 
believed  that  these  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence  were  a  blessed  means  in  his  Holy 
hand,  in  weaning  her  mind  and  aflections  from 
the  perishing  things  of  time,  and  through  His 
love,  inducing  her  to  place  them  on  "  things 
that  accompany  salvation."  The  watchful 
care  of  religious  parents  over  her  early  years, 
proved  a  blessing  to  her ;  and  being  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  adorned  with  meekness 
and  innocent  cheerfulness,  she  was  dutiful  to 
her  parents,  affectionate  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  kind  to  all  around  her.  Under 
the  influence  of  Divine  love,  she  frequently 
sought  opportunities  for  religious  retirement, 
and  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was 
often  tendered  in  the  perusal  of  the  sacred 
truths  contained  therein,  so  that  those  around 
her  were  edified  by  her  example  of  early 
piety.  Thus,  in  very  early  life,  she  mani- 
fested tokens  of  Divine  visitation,  and  as  she 
bowed  in  submission  thereto,  she  was  favoured 
in  a  great  degree  to  avoid  the  vanities  and 
dangers  incident  to  youth,  and  become  a  pat- 
tern of  humility  and  self-denial  to  her  young 
friends,  while  her  stability  and  solid  deport- 
ment endeared  her  to  those  farther  advanced 
in  life.  As  she  progressed  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  many  deep  baptisms  and  con- 
flicts of  spirit  attended  her,  which  she  en- 
dured with  patience  and  resignation,  until 
reduced  to  a  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 
Being  thus  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
she  was  prepared  for  more  conspicuous  ser- 
vice in  His  church,  and  about  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  she  appeared  in  the  ministry 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends.  Previously 
to  this,  she  had  entered  into  the  married  state 
with  George  M.  Coffin; — which  connection 
was,  in  the  ordering  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
of  short  duration.  In  less  than  .three  years 
her  dear  husband  was  removed  by  death. 
Under  this  close  trial,  she  had  recourse  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  consolation  for  support, 
which  was  in  mercy  vouchsafed  to  her. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  her  husband,  her  time  and  attention  were 
assiduousi}'  devoted  to  her  sick  mother,  who, 
after  an  illness  of  about  four  years,  was  re- 
leased from  the  trials  of  time. 

Being  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  carefully  regarding  the 
unfoldings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  expe- 
rienced a  growth  in  her  gift,  and  her  minis- 


try was  in  due  time  acknowledged  by  the 
Society. 

After  continuing  a  widow  about  three 
years,  she  again  entered  into  the  marriage 
union  with  our  esteemed  friend.  Smith  Upton. 
In  the  spring  of  1822,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  from  the  place  of  her  nativity  to 
Dutchess  County,  and  settled  within  the 
limits  of  this  meeting.  Here  her  exemplary 
deportment  and  love  for  the  blessed  cause  of 
Truth  soon  gained  her  the  notice  and  esteem 
of  her  Friends. 

It  being  a  time  of  great  trial  in  the  Society, 
she  bore  a  Christian  testimony  against  the 
spirit  of  innovation  and  misrule,  which,  even 
then,  began  to  be  fearfully  exhibited.  During 
the  desolating  storm  which  soon  after  follow- 
ed, her  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  remained  firm 
and  unshaken ;  and  when  Friends  were 
assembled  in  their  small  meetings  for  solemn 
worship  and  discipline,  she  was  frequently 
led  to  address  them  in  the  language  of  conso- 
lation, encouraging  to  a  faithful  maintenance 
of  our  Christian  discipline,  and  to  cherish  a 
disposition  to  be  willing  to  suffer  for  the  cause 
of  our  Holy  Redeemer ;  not  unfrequently 
quoting  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  I  will 
also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and 
poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 

As  she  advanced  in  years,  her  love  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  increased,  and 
she  was  concerned  to  travel  extensively  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel;  often  leaving  home  in 
great  bodily  weakness,  but  possessing  a  mind 
of  uncommon  firmness,  and  relying  in  faith 
and  humility  on  the  mercies  of  Him  who 
"  putteth  forth  and  goeth  before"  for  support, 
she  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  services 
requiredof  her,  to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  her 
Friends. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  she 
was  not  much  from  home.  At  this  period 
she  passed  through  some  close  and  proving 
seasons,  wherein  her  spiritual  conflicts  were 
many  and  deep,  until  He,  who  saw  the  inte- 
grity of  her  heart,  was  pleased  in  unmerited 
mercy  to  say,  "  Peace,  be  still." 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  weighty,  fully 
evincing  the  fervency  of  her  concern  for  the 
pr-omotion  of  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  the 
earth,  and  although  she  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  as 
embraced  by  our  religious  Society,  yet  her 
love  and  charity  were  extended  to  the  differ- 
ent professors  of  the  Christian  name. 

For  the  youth,  she  manifested  an  afl^ectioii- 
ate  solicitude;  greatly  desiring  their  growth 
and  establishment  in  the  blessed  trutii ;  and 
as  she  had  her-self  received  much  benefit  and 
consolation  from  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  recommend  to 
this  interesting  class  of  Society  to  pursue  a 
like  pr-actice,  as  being  eminently  conducive  to 
their  greatest  good. 

She  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  wife, 
managing  her  domestic  concerns  with  pru- 
dence and  discretion;  "  given  to  hospitality," 
entertaining  her  Friends  with  gi-cat  "-ood 
will;  and  a  sincere  lover  of  the  servants  of 
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Chiist.  Visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
rolie\  iiig  llie  poor,  wore  to  her  interesting 
(liitir-!,  wliieii  slie  cheerfullv  performed. 

She  was  taken  ill  in  4th  month,  1838,  with 
a  distressing  disease,  which  ultimately  put  a 
period  to  her  life;  but  during  its  progress, 
she  was  favoured  with  occasional  remissions 
wherein  she  could  enjoy  the  company  of  her 
Friends,  by  whom  a  cheering  hope  was  in- 
dulged that  she  might  again  be  restored  to 
her  usual  health  and  usefulness;  but  He,  who 
"  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  was  pleased  in  his 
adorable  wisdom  and  goodness,  otherwise  to 
order  it.  She  was  often  tried  with  much 
poverty  of  spirit,  which  led  to  "  great  search- 
mgs  of  heart," — and  she  fervently  desired 
that,  through  all  her  sufferings  and  privations 
she  might  be  "  preserved  in  patience  and 
even  from  a  murmuring  thought."  Grati- 
tude for  favours  received,  and  a  patient  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  disposal,  were  conspicu- 
ously exhibited  through  her  long  and  suffering 
illness. 

She  became  more  alarmingly  ill  the  6th 
of  2d  month  last.  And  the  two  following 
days  being  the  time  of  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, many  Friends  calling  in,  she  was  glad  to 
see  them  once  more ;  and  tp  several  of  these 
she  was  enabled  to  communicate  her  unabated 
concern  for  their  preservation  in  the>  path  of 
rectitude,  and  that  they  might  experience  a 
right  qualification  to  "  contend  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and 
added,  "  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

From  this  time  her  strength  failed  fast, 
but  her  mind  remained  clear  and  serene,  and 
she  uttered  many  comfortable  expressions  to 
her  relatives  and  Friends.  The  day  previous 
to  her  decease,  being  in  excruciating  pain,  she 
earnestly  desired  to  be  released  from  her  suf- 
ferings, and  added,  "  in  the  Lord's  own  time, 
which  is  the  only  right  time." 

About  8  o'clock  the  following  morning,  an 
evident  change  took  place,  of  which  she  was 
sensible.  The  physician  being  in  the  room 
she  took  leave  of  him,  returning  her  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  kind  attention  to  her 
through  her  sickness,  and  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  sweetness  and  serenity,  she  said 
with  uplifted  hands,  "  The  prospect  is  all  glo- 
rious !  is  all  glorious  !" 

To  her  husband,  brothers  and  sisters,  she 
imparted  suitable  counsel  and  encouragement 
in  relation  to  their  future  conduct  in  life,  and 
bade  them  an  affectionate  and  final  farewell. 
Taking  leave  of  an  aged  neighbour  (who  sur- 
vived her  but  a  short  time),  she  said,  "  Give 
my  love  to  thy  wife,"  and  added,  "  I  want 
you  to  be  prepared  for  a  time  like  i/tis."  Her 
sister-in-law  who  had  been  confined  by  sick- 
ness several  months,  being  brought  to  the 
house,  and  coming  into  the  room,  she  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  The  gate  of  the 
kingdom  is  open  to  me." 

The  youth  present  were  addressed  by  her 
in  a  very  feeling  manner,  encouraging  them 
to  put  their  trust  in  "  Him  who  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  and  who  can 
say,  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further :  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.'  "    Desiring  them  to  make  an  early 


dedication  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
precious  cause  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  which 
she  abundantly  evinced,  remained  dear  to  her 
to  the  last  moments  of  her  life.  Her  peace- 
ful close  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th  of  2d  month,  1839. 

For  "The  Friend." 
UEMARKS   ON  EDUCATION. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Solomon. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. — Pope. 

So  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  on 
the  subject  of  education,  that  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  there  is  little  remaining  to  be 
said  which  has  not  already  appeared  in  some 
of  the  numerous  dissertations  upon  education 
that  have  been  poured  upon  the  public 
within  a  few  years.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  if  nothing  new  can  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject, there  is  room  for  abundance  to  be  done 
before  our  system  of  education  will  be  com- 
plete. 

If  we  enquire  what  education  is,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  the  etymology  of  the  word 
furnishes  a  very  tolerable  synopsis  of  its 
meaning  and  object.  Education  appears  to 
be  derived  from  educo,  to  draw  or  lead  out ; 
and  properly  means  the  expansion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  powers,  both  physical  and 
mental,  which  are  implanted  in  the  human 
composition.  Education  therefore  begins 
with  the  dawning  of  the  intellect,  and  con- 
tinues, or  at  least  may  continue,  as  long  as 
the  faculties  of  body  or  mind  are  susceptible 
of  further  improvement.  We  sometimes  hear 
of  persons  receiving  their  education  at  a  cer- 
tain seminary ;  or  of  their  having  finished 
their  education.  But  the  truth  is  that  most 
persons  receive  their  education  wherever  they 
are  located,  and  cannot  be  properly  said  to 
have  finished  it  till  very  near  the  close  of 
life.  Those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in 
any  department  of  life  have  found  their  edu- 
cation advancing  from  youth  to  age.  When 
Newton  was  prosecuting  those  profound  scien- 
tific investigations  which  cast  such  a  lustre 
on  his  age  and  nation,  he  was  in  fact  edu- 
cating himself.  He  was  replenishing  his  own 
mind  with  those  great  truths  of  nature  and 
science  which  had,  many  of  them,  lain  con- 
cealed from  the  penetration  of  man.  When 
the  wisest  of  kings  was  pouring  forth  the 
treasures  of  his  capacious  mind,  he  was  doing 
little  else  than  extending  to  others  the  fruits 
of  that  extensive  education  which  he  had 
given  or  was  then  giving  to  his  own  mind. 
The  superior  capability  was  unquestionably  a 
gift  divinely  bestowed  ;  yet  these  powers,  if 
not  exercised,  would  have  been  unavailable. 
That  his  very  superior  knowledge  was  owing 
to  application  as  well  as  superior  capacity,  is 
plainly  indicated  in  several  passages  of  his 
writings.  "  Behold,  this  have  I  found,  count- 
ing one  by  one  to  find  out  the  account;"  or, 
as  expressed  in  the  margin,  "  weighing  one 
thing  after  another  to  find  out  the  reason," 
plainly  denotes  attentive  self-education. 

George  Fox  is  generally  considered  as  an 
uneducated  man ;  but  that  is  certainly  a  mis- 
taken view  of  his  case.    He  was  unquestion- 


ably raised  to  man's  estate  with  very  little 
scholastic  education.  His  mind  owed  but 
little  of  its  expansion  to  books.  Yet  he  was 
not  uneducated.  His  own  simple  yet  graphic 
account  of  his  youthful  life,  shows  that  he 
was  divinely  educated  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. "  When  I  came  to  eleven  years  of  age," 
says  he,  "  I  knew  pureness  and  righteous- 
ness ;  for  while  I  was  a  child  I  was  taught 
how  to  walk  so  as  to  be  kept  pure.  The 
Lord  taught  me  to  be  faithful  in  all  things, 
and  to  act  faithfully  two  ways,  viz.  inwardly 
to  God,  and  outwardly  to  man,  and  to  keep 
to  yea  and  nay  in  all  things."  This  was 
education  of  the  best  kind.  The  tenor  of  his 
narrative  plainly  shows  that  his  mind  was 
trained  to  close  observation  and  reflection  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  Hence  the 
astonishing  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his 
views  upon  every  thing  which  regarded  the 
moral  condition  of  man,  may  be  traced,  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  habits  of  original  thought, 
as  well  as  the  profound  attention  to  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  divine  principle,  which  were 
so  conspicuous  in  every  period  of  his  life. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  great  man 
never  appeared  who  was  not  in  great  mea- 
sure prepared  by  his  education  for  the  part 
he  was  to  act.  That  education,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  called  to  exalt  the  standard 
of  righteousness  in  the  world,  must  be  pri- 
marily and  principally  of  divine  origin ;  but 
it  must  also  be  concurred  with,  and  assidu- 
ously improved  by  the  individual  himself; 
and  may  be  very  essentially  promoted  by  the 
care  of  parents  and  tutors.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  in  which  religious  impressions  of 
permanent  and  effectual  character  have  been 
made  by  pious  tutors.  I  have  understood 
that  the  mind  of  the  late  eminent  gospel  min- 
ister, George  Dilwyn,  was  forcibly,  if  not 
permanently  drawn  to  the  teacher  in  his  own 
mind,  by  a  very  concise  admonition  from  his 
tutor,  Anthony  Benezet.  The  pious  tutor 
whose  mind  has  received  a  proper  expansion 
by  self  education,  will  find  many  opportunities 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  instruction  which, 
though  at  the  time  apparently  fruitless,  will 
germinate  and  produce  their  fruit  at  a  future 
day.*  The  youthful  mind  is  the  moist  place 
on  which  the  seed  being  cast,  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  appear  after  many  days. 

Although  every  man  who  becomes  con- 
spicuous as  a  leader  of  his  cotemporaries, 
either  in  religion  or  science,  must  be,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  self  educated,  yet  the 
declaration  of  the  poet,  that  education  forms 
the  common  mind,  m.ay  be  fairly  admitted, 
even  when  we  restrict  the  word  education  to 
the  development  received  from  the  instruc- 
tion and  example  of  others.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked  that  the  opinions  of  most 
men  are  little  else  than  the  echo  of  the  opi- 
nions of  others  !  The  tendency  to  imitation 
which  so  strongly  marks  the  human  charac- 
ter, is  most  conspicuous  in  youth.  In  the 
later  periods  of  life  we  imitate  ourselves  in 
our  thoughts  as  well  as  actions;  that  is,  we 

*  I  have  been  told  by  a  critic  in  Ihe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, that  the  passage,  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  Eccles.  xi.  1,  would  be  more  correctly  trans- 
lated, Cast  thy  seed  on  moist  places. 
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think  and  acts  as  we  are  habituated  to  do.  In 
Toulh  we  (orni  our  habits  in  both  respects 
chiefly  by  imitation.  Hence  the  importance 
to  the  rising  generation  of  correct  instruction 
and  proper  example.  Instruction,  of  some 
kind,  is  almost  unavoidably  given  at  every 
step,  whether  intended  or  not.  The  enquir- 
ing youth  is  often  imbibing  opinions  from 
others  when  those  wiio  furnish  them  think 
but  little  on  the  subject.  The  domestic  circle 
is  the  earliest,  and,  perhaps,  in  general  the 
most  efficient,  seminary  for  youth.  Children 
observe  and  imitate  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  their  parents  and  associates.  And  this  ten- 
dency to  imitation  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
attachment.  We  readily  adopt  the  opinions 
of  those  whom  we  love.  But  we  almost  in- 
voluntarily, if  not  unconsciously,  discard  the 
sentiments  of  one  whom  we  dislike.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  gaining  the  attach- 
ment of  those  whom  we  wish  to  instruct.  If 
parents  and  tutors  do  not  gain  the  love  as 
well  as  the  esteem  of  their  children  and  pu- 
pils, they  may  be  assured  that  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  understandings,  or  to  lead 
them  in  the  way  of  virtue,  will  be  very  apt 
to  fail.  If  j-oung  persons  subjected  to  the 
government  of  those  whom  they  dislike,  be- 
come virtuous  or  learned,  they  must  owe  it 
to  some  other  cause  than  the  instruction  of 
their  teachers.  Parents  and  teachers,  how- 
ever sensible  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in 
their  conduct  towards  those  under  their 
•charge,  cannot  long  sustain  a  borrowed  cha- 
racter. The  habits  of  thought  and  action 
which  they  have  formed,  will  generally  pre- 
dominate. Consequently  to  effect  the  great 
objects  of  education,  the  teachers  must  them- 
selves be  subjected  habitually  to  the  control 
of  sound  principles,  and  inured  to  virtuous 
habits.  If  parents  place  their  children  under 
the  tuition  of  men  whose  principles  or  habits 
are  depraved,  or  voluntarily  expose  them  to 
vicious  associates,  they  are  doing  their  part 
towards  making  them  precisely  what  they 
ought  not  to  be. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  education 
of  youth  are  two-fold — to  imbue  their  minds 
with  proper  instruction,  and  to  prevent  the 
anfusion  of  vicious  principles  and  habits. 
When  parents  possess  the  means  or  the 
•capacity,  these  objects  are  probably,  in  most 
cases,  best  attained  under  the  domestic  roof. 
Seminaries,  however  carefully  conducted,  are 
very  liable  to  contain  inmates  of  dangerous 
influence.  The  attachment  of  pupils  to  their 
tutors  is  seldom  so  strong  as  filial  fondness 
ought  to  be.  Hence  instruction  from  tutors 
is  likely  to  be  received  with  less  cordiality 
than  from  parents.  Were  parents  sufficiently 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  they  would 
probably  find  that  they  were  generally 
neither  too  ignorant  nor  too  busy  to  afford 
their  children  a  large  part  of  their  elementary 
education  in  science  and  literature,  without 
intrusting  them,  in  the  most  delicate  period 
of  life,  to  the  care  and  tuition  of  others. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  economy  of  most 
families  might  be  essentially  improved  by 
rendering  them,  more  generally  than  they 
are,  seminaries  of  instruction,  in  science  and 
literature,  as  well  as  in  religion  and  morals. 


Many  parents  will  no  doubt  excuse  them- 
selves with  the  plea  that  they  are  too  little 
instructed  themselves  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction of  their  children.  The  writer  of 
the  short  history  of  a  long  journey  from 
Babylon  to  Bethel,  informs  us,  that  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  latter,  he  was  told 
that  his  business  was  to  teach  the  children  so 
far  as  he  then  knew  and  had  learned,  and  as 
he  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  further 
instructed.  He  was,  he  says,  a  little  amazed, 
knowing  his  own  incompetency  ;  but  ponder- 
ing upon  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  as 
he  should  from  time  to  time  be  further  in- 
strvcled,  he  took  courage  and  engaged  in  the 
work.  Now  the  principle  of  this  case  is 
applicable  to  instruction  in  literature  as  well 
as  religion.  If  parents  are  willing  to  en- 
counter the  labour  of  teaching  their  children 
as  far  as  they  have  learned  themselves,  the 
exercise  will  be  very  likely  to  brighten  up 
what  was  obscured  for  want  of  use,  and  inte- 
rest them  in  making  further  attainments,  so 
as  to  be  in  reality  educating  their  children 
and  themselves  at  the  same  time.  Children 
thus  instructed  would  escape  some  of  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  larger  seminaries, 
conducted  as  they  now  generally  are.  But 
there  is  another  important  advantage  attend- 
ant upon  this  mode  of  education.  It  is  easily 
susceptible  of  connection  with  a  plan  of  useful 
industry.  In  the  country,  when  farming, 
gardening,  or  mechanical  employment  fur- 
nishes business  and  support,  the  children  may 
be  engaged  in  some  of  these  occupations 
at  an  early  age.  And  if  the  system  is  main- 
tained till  the  children  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  age,  all  the  time  which  is  not 
required  for  food  and  repose,  may  have  its 
useful  employments.  Hence  one  of  the  evils, 
usually  attendant  upon  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion, would  be  avoided. 

As  affairs  are  usually  managed,  the  educa- 
tion afforded  to  youth  is  too  exclusive  in  its 
character.  II  they  are  pursuing  the  study  of 
science  or  literature,  they  are  expected  to  do 
little  else ;  and  if  engaged  in  business  of  any 
kind,  they  are  supposed  to  have  little  or  no 
time  for  prosecuting  any  species  of  study.  In 
the  former  case,  exercise  and  relaxation  from 
study,  are  essential  to  health.  To  attain  these 
objects  several  hours  of  the  day  are  commonly 
appropriated  to  play,  or  in  some  seminaries,  to 
various  gymnastic  exercises.  la  the  case  of 
business,  the  most  industrious  find  intervals 
which  can  hardly  be  appropriated  to  the  usual 
employments.  These  intervals  are  too  often 
dissipated  in  thoughtless  indolence.  Now, 
the  true  system,  I  apprehend,  would  be  one 
in  which  the  labours  of  the  body,  and  the 
exercises  of  intellect,  should  alternate  at  such 
intervals  as  to  invigorate,  without  exhausting 
the  powers  of  either.  Domestic  education, 
especially  in  the  country,  readily  admits  of 
this  alternation.  The  late  William  Jackson, 
of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  engaged 
for  a  short  time,  when  young,  in  teaching  a 
country  school ;  in  which  time  his  observa- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  the  intervals  of 
school  were  usually  spent,  induced  him  to 
desire  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
children  of  Friends,  in  which  the  intervals  of 


study  should  be  filled  with  profitable  agricul" 
tural  or  mechanical  exercises.  With  this  view 
he  made  a  small  bequest,  intended  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  further  appropriations 
might  accumulate,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  school  in  his  native  county, 
under  the  care  of  suitable  Friends,  in  which 
literary  instruction  and  profitable  labour 
should  alternate  with  each  other.  The  linii' 
tation  of  this  bequest  to  that  specific  object, 
depends  upon  the  contingency  of  a  suflicient 
fund  being  raised  within  twenty  years  of  his 
decease,  to  justify  the  attempt.  Five  years 
of  the  twenty  are  now  gone,  and  little,  if  any 
thing,  added  to  this  incipient  fund. 

The  observations  above  advanced  on  domes- 
tic education,  are  not  intended  to  discourage 
the  support  of  more  public  seminaries.  The 
education  proposed  would  be  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  a  more  public  one.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  introduction,  under  proper 
regulations,  of  a  system  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  employment  into  our  public  semi- 
naries, especially  our  public  or  society  board- 
ing schools,  would  be  a  very  important  im- 
provement. Large  seminaries  are  susceptible 
of  advantages  which  are  hardly  attainable  in 
small  ones.  The  talents  and  learning  which 
find  sufficient  exercise  in  such  institutions  can 
hardly  be  concentrated  without  a  heavy  ex- 
pense in  those  of  the  smaller  kind.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  such  institutions 
should  be  freed  from  the  evils  so  incident  to 
them. 

From  the  definition  of  education  given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  essay,  we  readily  infer, 
that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  4he  educa- 
tion bestowed  on  youth  ought,  to  be,  to  form 
the  principles  and  habits  on  which  tiiey  may 
profitably  continue  to  educate  themselves 
through  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To 
effect  this,  a  primary  lesson  should  be,  the 
value  and  importance  of  time.  But  if  young 
persons  are  indulged  in  the  habit  of  wasting  a 
large  portion  of  the  day,  during  several  of 
their  early  years,  in  senseless  diversion,  they 
are  not  likely,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
place  a  just  estimate  upon  this  irrevocable 
boon.  It  would,  therefore,  he  deserving  of 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  our  large 
seminaries,  whether  they  cannot  devise  some 
practicable  method  of  combining  active  indus- 
try with  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Some  useful  hints  might  probably  be  derived 
from  the  labours  of  Fellcnburg.  LAVS. 


Perseverance. — "  Be  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  Thus 
spake  the  Spirit  of  God  unto  the  ;;ngcl  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna.  For  he  that  is  warm  to- 
day and  cold  to-morrow,  zealous  in  the  begin- 
ning and  slack  and  easy  in  his  progress,  iiath 
not  yet  well  chosen  what  side  he  will  be  of; 
he  sees  not  reason  enough  for  religion,  and 
he  hath  not  confidence  enough  for  its  con- 
trary ;  and  therefore  he  is  of  "  doubtful 
mind."  For  religion  is  worth  as  tnuch  to- 
day as  yesterday,  and  that  cannot  change, 
though  we  do;  and  if  wc  do,  we  have  lelt 
God  ;  and  whither  he  can  go  that  goes  from 
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God,  his  own  sorrows  will  soon  enough  in- 
struct him.  This  fire  must  never  go  out,  but 
it  must  be  liiie  the  fire  of  heaven ;  it  must 
shine  liiie  the  stars,  though  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  a  cloud,  or  obscured  by  a  greater 
light ;  yet  they  dwell  for  ever  in  their  orbs, 
and  walk  in  their  circles,  and  observe  their 
circumstances,  but  go  not  out  by  day  nor 
night,  and  set  not  where  kings  die,  nor  are 
extinguished  when  nations  change  their  go- 
vernment. So  must  the  zeal  of  a  Christian 
be. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

OLD  AGE. 

BY  SOUTHEY. 

"You  are  old,  father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"  The  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are  gray  ; 

You  are  hale,  father  William,  a  hearty  old  man — 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray  ?" 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  father  William  replied, 
"  I  remembered  that  youth  would  fly  fast; 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  vigour  at  first. 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last." 

"  You  are  old,  father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"  And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away  ; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone — 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray  ?" 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  father  William  replied; 

"  I  remembered  that  youth  would  not  last; 
I  thought  on  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 

That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past." 

"You  are  old,  father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"And  life  must  be  hast'ning  away  ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death — 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray  ?" 

"  I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  father  William  replied; 

"  Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  : 
In  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  remembered  my  God, 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age." 


From  accounts  published  in  the  English 
religious  papers  of  the  late  anniversary  meet- 
ings in  London,  we  extract  the  following : — 

The  receipts  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  were  equal  to  about  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
issue  of  Scriptures  amounted  to  about  658,000 
copies. 

The  publications  circulated  by  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  during  the  year,  amount- 
ed to  eighteen  millions.  The  amount  of  do- 
nations received  was  about  $26,000,  and  of 
sales  8250,000. 

The  income  of  the  London  Society  for  'pro- 
moting Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
nearly  $100,000.  This  society  has  published 
the  whole  Bible  in  Hebrew ;  sustains  schools 
for  Jewish  children,  and  public  worship  in 
Hebrew  in  London ;  and  sends  missionaries 
to  the  countries  where  the  principal  settle- 
ments are  found. 

The  schools  (in  Ireland)  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  have  117,900  pupils. 
There  are  816  Sunday  schools,  with  55,000 
scholars;  more  than  18,000  of  these  go  to  no 
other  than  the  Sunday  school.  Last  year 
they  employed  49  Scripture  readers. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
have  42  teachers  in  training;  113  schools, 
and  5549  scholars. 


*  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge received  $450,00u  ;  of  which  sum  more 
than  $250,000  accrued  from  the  sale  of 
books. 


Romish  Church  in  the  United  States. — The 
dioceses  are  in  number  16;  churches  and 
chapels  418;  other  stations  occasionally 
visited  341  ;  clergymen  on  the  mission  370  ; 
clergymen  otherwise  employed  108~making 
a  total  of  478;  ecclesiastical  institutions  16; 
clerical  students  171  ;  colleges  for  young 
men  16 ;  female  religious  institutions  31  ; 
female  academies  45 ;  charitable  institutions 
69.  The  Romanists  have  also  five  periodicals, 
three  of  which  are  in  the  west,  and  one  in  the 
German  language.  In  the  seven  dioceses  of 
Detroit,  Vincennes,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Bardstown,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  there 
are  at  the  present  time  150  churches,  218 
other  stations,  249  clergy,  7  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  83  clerical  students,  10  colleges, 
23  female  religious  institutions,  27  female 
academies,  and  25  charitable  institutions. — 
S.  S.  Journal. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  22,  1839. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  attentively  to  read 
and  deeply  to  ponder  the  article,  Remarks  on 
Education,  in  the  present  number.  From  the 
pen  of  one,  himself  in  great  measure  a  self- 
taught  man,  who  has  had  large  experience 
and  extensive  opportunities  for  observation 
and  reflection,  the  views  unfolded  in  the  essay 
may  be  deemed,  and  prized  accordingly,  as 
the  matured  result  of  a  vigorous  and  some- 
what original  mind  directed  to  a  subject, 
grown  trite  indeed  from  the  abundance  which 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  it,  but  never- 
theless of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  at 
large,  and  too  little  understood  in  its  practical 
bearings,  even  by  many  who  take  upon  them 
the  responsible  office  of  instructer,  how  spe- 
ciously soever  they  may  theorise.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  in  relation  to  the  share  which 
the  domestic  circle  and  its  regulations  have, 
or  might  have,  in  the  business  of  education, 
especially  meet  our  cordial  concurrence,  and 
the  more  so  as  being  in  a  particular  manner 
fitted  to  the  secluded  and  trying  situation  in 
which  many  of  our  members  are  placed.  As 
to  the  plan  of  combining  labour,  or  agricul- 
tural and  mechanic  employments  with  intel- 
lectual culture,  we  were  not  aware  till  now 
informed  by  the  writer,  of  the  bequest  for 
that  object  by  the  late  venerable  William 
Jackson,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stance will  be  pleasing  to  many  with  whom 
his  memory  is  dear,  and  who  love  to  recall 
his  primitive  and  patriarchal  figure  in  the 
seat  he  occupied  with  such  modest  dignity  at 
our  annual  solemnities  for  many  years  in 
regular  succession, — nearly  the  last  of  his 
kind — the  link  as  it  were,  connecting  a  by- 
gone century  with  that  which  is  passing. 
May  the  little  nucleus  possess  an  attractive 
principle  analogous  to  that  of  the  magnet, 


drawing  to  itself  particles  from  all  around,  so 
that  the  benevolent  design  may  not  ultimately 
be  thwarted. 


Died,  on  fifth  day  afternoon,  the  13th  inst.,  Mary 
Rhoads,  wife  of  Daniel  J.  Rhoads,  of  this  city,  in  the 
4yth  year  of  her  age. 

  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  tlie  Hlh  of  fourth 

month  last,  Lydia  Winslow,  widow  of  our  late  friend, 
John  Winslow,  of  Westbrook,  in  the  83d  year  of  her 
age;  an  elder  upwards  of  forty-seven  years.  She  had 
been  for  more  than  four  years  confined  to  her  cham- 
ber, during  which  her  sufferings  were  at  times  great. 
She  expressed  her  earnest  desire  that  her  children 
might  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  her- 
self might  be  preserved  in  patience  and  resignation  to 
her  Maker's  will.  By  her  own  request  she  was  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  Westbrook,  where 
she  had  passed  most  of  her  useful  life. 

— — ,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Gideon  Rams- 
dell,  in  the  town  of  Perrinton,  county  of  Monroe  and 
state  of  New  York,  Lydia  C,  wife  of  Lorenzo  Hatha- 
way, 5th  month  31st,  1839,  aged  31  years.  She  was 
a  birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a 
member  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting.  From 
her  earliest  youth  she  was  an  example  of  truth  and 
integrity,  and  as  she  advanced  in  years,  manifested  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Society.  She 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  about  ten  years  previous 
to  her  decease,  some  part  of  which  time  she  suffered 
severe  pain.  During  her  last  illness  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed  about  two  months,  and  her  bodily  afflictions 
were  very  great,  so  much  so,  that  she  got  but  little 
rest,  and  sometimes  did  not  close  her  eyes  in  sleep 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Yet,  she  endured  it  all 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience,  and  was  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father ;  expressing 
an  assurance  that,  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  "  an  house"  was  prepared  for  her,  "  not 
made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  Heavens."  She  was 
often  in  supplication  and  prayer,  that  the  will  of  God, 
and  not  her  will,  might  be  done ;  and  said,  that  these 
afHictions  were  to  prepare  her  for  a  better  world.  At 
one  time  she  remarked,  that  it  did  not  require  much 
discernment  to  see  that  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
were  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit — that  true  hap- 
piness was  to  be  found  only  in  humbly  submitting  our- 
selves to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  the  25lh  of 

3d  month,  1839,  Thomas  Fry,  aged  47  years.  In  the 
death  of  this  dear  Friend,  Society  has  sustained  no  or- 
dinary  loss.  Blessed  beyond  the  common  lot  with 
intellectual  powers  which  had  been  well  cultivated, 
and  over  which  divine  grace  bad  in  good  degree  shed 
its  heavenly  influence,  he  was  well  qualified  for  use- 
fulness, and  was  extensively  employed  both  in  civil 
and  religious  Society.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  in  this  profession  was  singularly 
successful  in  imparting  useful  knowledge;  being  fa- 
voured  to  exert  over  his  pupils  an  influence  for  good 
which  bound  them  closely  to  him — and  there  are  num. 
hers,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  can  bear 
their  affectionate  testimony  to  his  uniform  fidelity  and 
kindness.  His  final  sickness  was  protracted  and  ex- 
ceedingly distressing,  but  during  its  progress  he  was 
preserved  in  much  patience,  being  often  engaged  fer- 
vently to  pray  that  this  might  not  fail  him.  He  fre- 
quently expressed  to  different  Friends  who  visited  him 
during  his  confinement,  his  earnest  desire  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  religious  Society,  and  for  its  preser- 
vation  on  ancient  Christian  ground — manifesting  great 
concern  lest  its  members  might,  by  little  and  little, 
lose  their  strength,  by  neglecting  faithfully  to  main- 
tain our  religious  testimonies.  For  several  weeks 
previous  to  his  close,  he  was  mercifully  enabled  to 
resign  his  beloved  family  and  Friends  into  the  good 
keeping  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  to  feel  that  the 
things  of  the  world  had  no  longer  any  hold  upon  him; 
and  finally,  he  very  quietly  breathed  his  last,  leaving  a 
most  comfortable  evidence  that  the  change  was  to  him 
unspeakable  gain. 
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DEER  HUNTING. 

From  Audubon's  American  Ornithological  Biography. 

The  different  modes  of  destroying  deer  are 
probably  too  well  understood,  and  too  suc^ 
cessfully  practised  in  the  United  States;  for 
notwithstanding  the  almost  incredible  abun- 
dance of  these  beautiful  animals  in  our  fo- 
rests and  prairies,  such  havock  is  carried  on 
amongst  them,  that,  in  a  few  centuries,  they 
will  probably  be  as  scarce  in  America  as  the 
great  bustard  now  is  in  Britain. 

We  have  three  modes  of  hunting  deer,  each 
varying  in  some  slight  degree,  in  the  differ- 
ent states  and  districts.  The  first  is  termed 
still  hunting,  and  is  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive. The  second  is  called  fire  light  hunting, 
and  is  next  in  its  exterminating  effects.  The 
third,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
amusement,  is  named  driving.  Although 
many  deer  are  destroyed  by  this  latter  me- 
thod, it  is  not  by  any  means  so  pernicious  as 
the  others.  These  methods  I  shall  describe 
separately. 

Still  hunting  is  followed  as  a  kind  of  trade 
by  most  of  our  frontier  men.  To  be  prac- 
tised with  success,  it  requires  great  activity, 
an  expert  management  of  the  rifle,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  forest,  together 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  deer,  not  only  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  also  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
as  the  hunter  must  be  aware  of  the  situations 
which  the  game  prefers,  and  in  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  found,  at  any  particular 
time.  I  might  here  present  you  with  a  full 
unt  of  the  habits  of  our  deer,  were  it  not 
my  intention  to  lay  before  you  at  some  future 
period,  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  work,  the 
observations  which  I  have  made  on  the 
various  quadrupeds  of  our  extensive  terri- 
tories. 

Illustrations  of  any  kind  require  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  best  possible  light.  We  will 
therefore  suppose  that  we  are  now  about  to 
follow  the  true  hunter,  as  the  still  hunter  is 
also  called,  through  the  interior  of  the  tangled 
woods,  across  morasses,  ravines,  and  such 
places,  where  the  game  may  prove  more  or 
less  plentiful,  even  should  none  be  found  there 
in  the  first  instance-    We  will  allow  our. 


hunter  all  the  agility,  patience,  and  care, 
which  his  occupation  requires,  and  will  march 
in  his  rear,  as  if  we  were  spies,  watching  all 
his  motions. 

His  dress,  you  observe,  consists  of  a  leather 
hunting  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  the 
same  material.  His  feet  are  well  moccasoned  ; 
he  wears  a  belt  round  his  waist ;  his  heavy 
rifle  is  resting  on  his  brawny  shoulder ;  on 
one  side  hangs  his  ball-pouch,  surmounted  by 
the  horn  of  an  ancient  buffalo,  once  the  terror 
of  the  herd,  but  now  containing  a  pound  of 
the  best  gunpowder;  his  butcher  knife  is 
scabbarded  in  the  same  strap,  and  behind  is 
a  tomahawk,  the  handle  of  which  has  been 
thrust  through  his  girdle.  He  walks  with  so 
rapid  a  step,  that  probably  few  men  could 
follow  him,  unless  for  a  short  distance,  in 
their  anxiety  to  witness  his  ruthless  deeds. 
He  stops,  looks  at  the  flint  of  his  gun,  its 
priming,  and  the  leather  cover  of  the  lock, 
then  glances  his  eye  towards  the  sky,  to  judge 
of  the  course  most  likely  to  lead  him  to  the 
game. 

The  heavens  are  clear,  the  red  glare  of 
the  morning  sun  gleams  through  the  I 
branches  of  the  lofty  trees,  the  dew  hangs  in 
pearly  drops  at  the  top  of  every  leaf.  Already 
has  the  emerald  hue  of  the  foliage  been  con- 
verted into  the  more  glowing  tints  of  our 
autumnal  months.  A  slight  frost  appears  on 
the  fence-rails  of  his  little  corn-field.  As  he 
proceeds,  he  looks  to  the  dead  foliage  under 
,  in  search  of  the  well  known  traces 
of  a  buck's  hoof.  Now  he  bends  towards  the 
ground,  on  which  something  has  attracted  his 
ttention.  See!  he  alters  his  course,  in- 
reases  his  speed,  and  will  soon  reach  the 
opposite  hill.  Now  he  moves  with  caution, 
stops  at  almost  every  tree,  and  peeps  for- 
ward, as  if  already  within  shooting  distance 
of  the  game.  He  advances  again,  but  how 
very  slowly  !  He  has  reached  the  declivity, 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  in  all  its  glowing 
plendour;  but  mark  him!  he  takes  the  gun 
from  his  shoulder,  has  already  thrown  aside 
the  leathern  cover  of  the  lock,  and  is  wiping 
the  edge  of  his  flint  with  his  tongue.  Now 
he  stands  like  a  monumental  figure,  perhaps 
ring  the  distance  that  lies  between  him 
and  the  game,  which  he  has  in  view.  His 
rifle  is  slowly  raised,  the  report  follows,  and 
he  runs.  Let  us  run  also.  Shall  I  speak  to 
him,  and  ask  him  the  result  of  this  first  essay? 
Assuredly,  reader,  for  I  know  him  well. 
"  Pray,  friend,  what  have  you  killed?"  for  to 
sayj  "  what  have  you  shot  at?"  might  imply 
the  possibility  of  his  having  missed,  and  so 
might  hurt  his  feelings.  "  Nothing  but  a 
buck."  "And  where  is  it?"  "Oh,  it  has 
taken  a  jump  or  so,  but  I  settled  it,  and  will 
soon  be  with  it.    My  ball  struck,  and  mustj 


have  gone  through  his  heart."  We  arrive  at 
the  spot,  where  the  animal  had  laid  itself 
down  among  the  grass  in  a  thicket  of  grape- 
vines, sumachs,  and  spruce-bushes,  where  it 
intended  to  repose  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  place  is  covered  with  blood,  the 
hoofs  of  the  deer  have  left  deep  prints  in  the 
ground,  as  it  bounded  in  the  agonies  produced 
by  its  wound  ;  but  the  blood  that  has  gushed 
from  its  side  discloses  the  course  which  it 
has  taken.  We  soon  reach  the  spot.  There 
lies  the  buck,  its  tongue  out,  its  eye  dim,  its 
breath  exhausted :  it  is  dead.  The  hunter 
draws  his  knife,  cuts  the  buck's  throat  almost 
asunder,  and  prepares  to  skin  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  hangs  it  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  When  the  skin  is  removed,  he  cuts  off 
the  hams,  and  abandoning  the  rest  of  the 
carcass  to  the  wolves  and  vultures,  reloads 
his  gun,  flings  the  venison,  enclosed  by  the 
skin,  upon  his  back,  secures  it  with  a  strap 
and  walks  off  in  search  of  more  game,  well 
knowing  that,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, another  at  least  is  to  be  found. 

Had  (he  weather  been  warmer,  the  hunler 
would  have  sought  for  the  buck  along  the 
shadowy  side  of  the  hills.  Had  it  been  the 
spring  season,  he  would  have  led  us  through 
some  thick  cane-brake,  to  the  margin  of  some 
remote  lake,  where  you  would  have  seen  the 
deer  immersed  to  his  head  in  the  water,  to 
save  his  body  from,  the  tormenting  attacks  of 
mosquitoes.  Had  winter  overspread  the  earth 
with  a  covering  of  snow,  he  would  have 
searched  the  low  deep  woods,  where  the 
mosses  and  lichens,  on  which  at  that  period 
the  deer  feeds,  abound,  the  trees  being  gene- 
rally crusted  with  them  for  several  feet  from 
the  ground.  At  one  time,  he  might  have 
marked  the  places  where  the  deer  clears  the  vel- 
vet from  his  horns  by  rubbing  them  against  the 
low  stems  of  bushes,  and  where  he  frequently 
scrapes  the  earth  with  his  fore-hoofs;  at  an- 
other, he  would  have  betaken  himself  to  places 
where  persimons  and  crab  apples  abound,  as 
beneath  these  trees  the  deer  frequently  stop 
to  munch  their  fruits.  During  early  spring, 
our  hunter  would  imitate  the  bleating  of  the 
:Ioe,  and  thus  frequently  obtain  both  her  and 
the  fawn;  or,  like  some  tribes  of  Indians,  he 
would  prepare  a  deer's  head,  placed  on  a 
stick,  and  creeping  with  it  amongst  the  tall 
of  the  prairies,  would  decoy  the  drcr 
within  reach  of  his  rifle.  But  we  have  scon 
enough  of  the  still  hunter.  Let  it  sutiioc  fur 
mc  to  add,  that  by  the  mode  pursued  by  him. 
thousands  of  deer  are  annually  killed,  many 
individuals  shooting  these  animals  merely  for 
the  skin,  not  caring  for  even  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  the  flesh,  unless  hunger,  or  a 
near  market  induces  them  to  carry  off  the 
hams. 
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The  mode  of  destroyin-;  deer  by  fire-light, 
or,  as  ii  IS  iiamtd  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, forcttt  lii^Itt,  never  fails  to  produce  a  very 
siuijular  feeling  in  liim  who  witnesses  it  for 
the  first  time.  There  is  something  in  it 
which  at  times  appears  awfully  grand.  At 
other  times,  a  certain  degree  of  fear  creeps 
over  the  mind,  and  even  afTecls  the  physical 
powers,  of  him  who  follows  the  hunter  through 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  our  woods,  having 
to  leap  his  horse  over  hundreds  of  huge  fallen 
trunks,  at  one  time  impeded  by  a  straggling 
grape-vine  crossing  his  path,  at  another 
squeezed  between  two  stubborn  saplings, 
whilst  their  twigs  come  smack  in  his  face,  as 
his  companion  has  forced  his  way  through 
them.  Again,  he  every  now  and  then  runs 
the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  by  being  sud- 
denly pitched  headlong  on  the  ground,  as  his 
horse  sinks  into  a  hole  covered  over  with 
moss.  But  I  must  proceed  in  a  more  regular 
manner,  and  leave  my  reader  to  judge  whe- 
ther such  a  mode  of  hunting  would  suit  bis 
taste  or  not. 

The  hunter  has  returned  to  his  camp  or 
his  house,  has  rested  and  eaten  of  his  game. 
He  waits  impatiently  for  the  return  of  night. 
He  has  procured  a  quantity  of  pine-knots 
filled  with  resinous  matter,  and  has  an  old 
fr}'ing-pan,  that,  for  ought  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, may  have  been  used  by  his  great  grand- 
mother, in  which  the  pine-knots  are  to  be 
placed  when  lighted.  The  horses  stand  sad- 
dled at  the  door.  The  hunter  comes  forth, 
his  rifle  slung  on  his  shoulder,  and  springs 
upon  one  of  them,  while  his  son,  or  a  servant, 
mounts  the  other,  with  the  frying-pan  and 
the  pine-knots.  Thus  accoutred,  they  pro- 
ceed towards  the  interior  of  the  forest.  When 
they  have  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  hunt 
is  to  begin,  they  strike  fire  with  a  flint  and 
steel,  and  kindle  the  resinous  wood..  The  per- 
son who  carries  the  fire  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion judged  to  be  the  best.  The  blaze  illumi- 
nates the  near  objects,  but  the  distant  parts 
seem  involved  in  deepest  obscurity.  The 
hunter  v/ho  bears  the  gun  keeps  immediately 
in  front,  and  after  a  while  discovers  before 
him  two  feeble  lights,  which  are  procured  by 
the  reflection  of  the  pine  fire  from  the  eyes 
of  an  animal  of  the  deer  or  wolf  kind.  The 
animal  stands  quite  still.  To  one  unacquainted 
with  this  strange  mode  of  hunting,  the  glare 
from  its  eyes  might  bring  to  his  imagination 
some  lost  hobgoblin  that  had  strayed  from  its 
usual  haunts.  The  hunter,  however,  nowise 
intimidated,  approaches  the  object,  sometimes 
so  near  as  to  discern  its  form,  when  raising 
the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  he  fires  and  kills  it 
on  the  spot.  He  then  dismounts,  secures  the 
skin  and  such  portions  of  the  flesh  as  he  may 
want,  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
continues  his  search  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  sometimes  until  the  dawn  of 
day,  shooting  from  five  to  ten  deer,  should 
these  animals  be  plentiful.  This  kind  of 
hunting  proves  fatal,  not  to  the  deer  alone, 
but  also  sometimes  to  wolves,  and  now  and 
then  to  a  horse  or  a  cow,  which  may  have 
straggled  far  into  the  woods. 

Now,  reader,  prepare  to  mount  a  generous, 
full-blooded  Virginian  hunter.    See  that  your 


gun  is  in  complete  order,  for,  hark  to  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  and  horn,  and  the  mingled 
cl  imour  of  a  pack  of  harriers  !  Your  friends 
are  awaiting  you,  under  the  shade  of  the 
wood,  and  we  must  together  go  driring  the 
light-footed  deer.  The  distance  over  which 
one  has  to  travel  is  seldom  felt,  when  pleasure 
is  anticipated  as  the  result  ;  so,  galloping  we 
go  pell-mell  through  the  woods,  to  some  well 
known  place,  where  many  a  fine  buck  has 
drooped  its  antlers  under  the  ball  of  the 
hunter's  rifle.  The  servants,  who  are  called 
ihe  drivers,  have  already  begun  the  search. 
Their  voices  are  heard  exciting  the  hounds, 
and  unless  we  put  spurs  to  our  steeds,  we 
may  be  too  late  at  our  stand,  and  thus  lose 
the  first  opportunity  of  shooting  the  fleeting 
game  as  it  passes  by.  Hark  again  !  the  dogs 
are  in  chase,  the  horn  sounds  louder  and 
more  clearly.  Hurry,  hurry  on,  or  we  shall 
be  sadly  behind  ! 

Here  we  are  at  last !  Dismount,  fasten 
your  horse  to  this  tree,  place  yourself  by  the 
side  of  that  large  yellow  poplar,  and  mind 
you  do  not  shoot  me  !  The  deer  is  fast 
approaching  ;  I  will  to  my  own  stand,  and  he 
who  shoots  him  dead  wins  the  prize. 

The  deer  is  heard  coming.  It  has  inad- 
vertently cracked  a  dead  stick  with  its  hoof, 
and  the  dogs  are  now  so  near  it  that  it  will 
pass  in  a  moment.  There  it  comes  !  How 
beautifully  it  bounds  over  the  ground  !  What 
a  splendid  head  of  horns !  How  easy  its 
attitudes,  depending,  as  it  seems  to  do,  on  its 
own  swiftness  for  safety  !  All  is  in  vain, 
however  :  a  gun  is  fired,  the  animal  plunges 
and  doubles  with  incomparable  speed.  There 
he  goes!  He  passes  another  stand,  from 
which  a  second  shot,  better  directed  than  the 
first,  brings  him  to  the  ground.  The  dogs, 
the  servants,  the  sportsmen  are  now  rushing 
forward  to  the  spot.  The  hunter  who  has 
shot  it  is  congratulated  on  his  skill  or  good 
luck,  and  the  chase  begins  again  in  some 
other  part  of  the  woods. 

A  few  lines  of  explanation  may  be  required 
to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  this  mode  of  hunt- 
ing. Deer  are  fond  of  following  and  retracing 
the  paths  which  they  have  formerly  pursued, 
and  continue  to  do  so  even  after  they  have 
been  shot  at  more  than  once.  These  tracks 
are  discovered  by  persons  on  horseback  in 
the  woods,  or  a  deer  is  observed  crossing  a 
road,  a  field,  or  a  small  stream.  When  this 
has  been  noticed  twice,  the  deer  may  be  shot 
from  the  places  called  stands  by  the  sports- 
man, who  is  stationed  there,  and  waits  for  it, 
a  line  of  stands  being  generally  formed  so  as 
to  cross  the  path  which  the  game  will  follow. 
The  person  who  ascertains  the  usual  pass  of 
the  game,  or  discovers  the  parts  where  the 
animal  feeds  or  lies  down  during  the  day, 
gives  intimation  to  his  friends,  who  then  pre- 
pare for  the  chase.  The  servants  start  the 
deer  with  the  hounds,  and  by  good  manage- 
ment, generally  succeed  in  making  it  run  the 
course  that  will  soonest  bring  it  to  its  death. 
But,  should  the  deer  be  cautious,  and  take 
another  course,  the  hunters,  mounted  on  swift 
horses,  gallop  through  the  woods  to  intercept 
it,  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  horns  and  the 
cry  of  the  dogs,  and  frequently  succeed  in 


shooting  it.  This  sport  is  extremely  agree- 
able, and  proves  successful  on  almost  every 
occasion. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Poetical  Aspect  of  Visible  Nature. 

The  following  beautiful  extract  is  offered 
for  a  place  in  "  The  Friend,"  by  a  constant 
reader.  It  is  from  a  volume  by  the  amiable, 
pious,  and  deservedly  popular  poet,  James 
Montgomery,  entitled.  Lectures  on  General 
Literature,  &c. 

"  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven." 
Without  enquiring  what  prompted  the  idea 
to  the  wayward  mind  of  the  bard,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which,  I  think,  "  the  stars"  may 
truly  and  intelligibly  be  styled  "  the  poetry  of 
heaven."  How  ? — Not,  certainly,  on  account 
of  their  visible  splendour  ;  for  the  gas-lamps 
of  a  single  street  of  this  metropolis  outshine 
the  whole  hemisphere  on  the  clearest  winter- 
evening  :  nor  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
configurations ;  for  the  devices  chalked  on 
the  floor  of  a  fashionable  ball-room,  to  the 
mere  animal  eye,  would  be  more  captivating. 
It  is  from  causes  having  affinity  to  mind,  not 
matter, — to  truth,  not  semblance, — that  the 
stars  may  indeed  be  called  the  poetry  of  hea- 
ven. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  in  the  solitude,  si- 
lence, and  darkness  of  night ;  their  motion, 
with  one  consent,  from  east  to  west,  each 
kept  in  its  place  ;  so  slow  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptible, except  by  comparison,  at  intervals, 
yet  accomplishing  an  annual  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  by  points  actually  gained  on  their 
apparent  nocturnal  journeys:  again,  by  our 
knowledge  that  they  have  had  existence  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  when  "  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy  :"  by  their  use  in  the 
firmament, — being  placed  there  "  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years" 
to  man.  "  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of 
Heaven?"  said  the  Lord,  speaking  out  of  the 
whirlwind  to  Job:  "Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth 
in  his  season?  Or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  sons?" — Here  shines  out,  indeed, 
"  the  poetry  of  heaven ;"  and  here  we  may 
hearken  to  the  true  "  music  of  the  spheres  :" 

"For  though  no  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found, 
In  reason's  ear  they  ail  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice ; 
For  ever  singing-,  as  they  shine, 
'The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'" 

But  in  a  peculiar  and,  to  myself  at  least, 
an  intensely  interesting  view,  the  stars  are 
"  the  poetry  of  heaven."  In  common  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  they  are  the  only  unchang- 
ing and  actual  objects  which  all  eyes  that 
were  ever  opened  to  the  light,  and  lifted  to 
the  sky,  have  seen  precisely  as  we  see  them, 
and  precisely  as  they  shall  be  seen  by  pos- 
terity to  the  end  of  time.  Rivers  stray  from 
their  channels ;  mountains  are  shattered  by 
earthquakes ;  undermined  by  waters,  or  worn 
by  the  stress  of  elements ;  forests  disappear, 
and  cities  rise  upon  their  place ;  cities,  again, 
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are  iiimbled  into  ruins;  all  the  works  of  man 
perish  like  their  framcr ;  and  on  those  of  na- 
ture hersell',  throughout  the  habitable  globe, 
is  written  Mutahilttij.  The  entire  aspect  of 
the  earth,  whether  waste  or  cultivated,  peo- 
pled or  solitary,  is  perpetually  undergoing 
transformation.  It  has  been  remarked,  "  No 
man  ever  bathed  twice  in  the  same  river."  It 
may  as  truly  be  said,  though  the  process  is 
slower,  that  no  two  generations  dwelling  suc- 
cessively on  one  spot,  however  marked  its 
general  features  might  be,  ever  beheld  the 
same  local  objects,  in  the  same  colour,  shape, 
and  character.  The  heavenly  bodies  alone 
appear  to  us  the  identical  luminaries,  in  size, 
lustre,  movement,  and  relative  position  which 
they  appeared  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 
when, 

"  at  tlieir  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  skj'  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  skj',  air,  earlh,  and  heaven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole." — Paradise  Lost,  book  iv. 

They  appear  to  us  the  same  as  they  did  to 
Noah  and  his  family,  when  they  descended 
from  the  ark  into  the  silence  of  an  unpeopled 
world;  and  as  they  did  to  the  builders  of 
Babel,  when  the  latter  projected  a  tower 
whose  top  should  reach  heaven.  They  appear 
to  us  in  the  same  battle-array  as  they  were 
seen  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  when  "  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera ;"  in 
the  same  sparkling  constellations  as  they 
were  seen  by  the  Psalmist,  compelling  him 
to  exclaim,  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  Lord  !  what 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?"  Once  more, 
— and,  Oh  !  how  touching  is  the  thought ! — 
the  stars,  the  unchanging  stars,  appear  to  us 
with  the  same  placid  magnificence  as  they 
were  seen  by  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
when,  "  having  sent  the  multitude  away,  he 
went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray  ;  and 
when  evening  was  come  he  was  there  alone," 
and  "  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God." 
—Matt.  xiv.  23.  Luke  vi.  12. 

"Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witness'd  the  fervour  of  his  prayer; 
The  desert  his  temptations  knew. 
His  conflict  and  his  victory  too," 

Watts. 

The  stars,  then,  have  been  the  points  v/here 
all  that  ever  lived  have  met ;  the  great,  the 
small,  the  evil,  and  the  good  ;  the  prince,  the 
warrior,  statesman,  sage ;  the  high,  the  low, 
the  rich,  the  poor ;  the  bond  and  the  free ; 
Jew,  Greek,  Scythian,  and  barbarian:  every 
man  that  has  looked  up  from  the  earth  to 
the  firmament  has  met  every  other  man 
among  the  stars,  for  all  have  seen  them  alike, 
which  can  be  said  of  no  other  images  in  the 
visible  universe  I  Hence,  by  a  sympathy  nei- 
ther affected  nor  overstrained,  we  can  at 
pleasure  bring  our  spirits  into  nearer  contact 
with  any  being  that  has  existed,  illustrious  or 
obscure,  in  any  age  or  country,  by  fixing  our 
eyes — to  name  no  other — on  the  evening  or 
the  morning  star,  which  that  individual  must 
have  beheld  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times, 
"  In  that  same  place  of  heaven  where  now  it  shines," 


and  with  the  very  aspect  which  the  beautiful 
planet  wears  to  us,  and  with  which  it  will 
continue  to  smile  over  the  couch  of  dying  or 
the  cradle  of  reviving  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  most  eloquently  and  patheti- 
cally touches  upon  those  feelings,  which  local 
associations  are  calculated  to  awaken,  in  that 
well  known  passage  from  his  "  Tour  to  the 
Western  Islands,"  on  occasion  of  his  arrival 
at  Icolmkill,  the  ancient  lona : — "We  are 
now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  re- 
gions, whence  savage  clans  and  roving  bar- 
barians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge, 
and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract 
the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  im- 
possible, if  it  were  endeavoured  ;  and  would 
be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  frotn  the  power  of  our  senses, — 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future  predominate  over  the  present, — ad- 
vances us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such 
frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indif- 
ferent and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dijjnified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue!  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  ths  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

True  and  beautiful,  not  less  than  sublime 
and  tender,  as  these  sentiments  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one  who  lias  expe- 
rienced the  delight  to  which  they  refer, — yet 
such  are  the  devastations  of  time,  war,  and 
civil  changes,  that  the  saints  of  lona,  were 
they  to  rise  from  their  graves,  would  have  to 
search  for  their  churches  and  colleges  among 
those  ruins,  in  which  to  us,  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  they  still  exist  in  their  glory  ; 
and  the  shade  of  Miltiades  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon  would  hardly  recognise  the  battle- 
field, where  he  overthrew  Persia,  and  deliver- 
ed Greece.  But  the  stars,  by  which  the 
fishermen  of  the  Hebrides, 

"  Placed  far  upon  the  melancholy  main," 
were  wont  to  steer  their  little  barks  in  the 
days  of  lona's  prosperity, — those  stars  have 
never  missed,  in  their  appointed  rounds,  to 
rise  and  set  with  undiminished  splendour  up- 
on her  desolations.  The  ever-altering  earth 
is  the  abode  of  generation  after  generation, 
each  leaving  it  difi^erent  from  what  they  found 
it.  In  the  perpetuity  of  heaven,  successive 
generations  are  contemporary.  The  only  ob- 
jects which  all  ages  have  seen  must  bring  to- 
gether all  ages  and  kindreds,  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  else  within  the  forms  of  matter 
or  the  range  of  mind  can  accomplish.  No 
fact  in  history,  no  collocation  of  words  in  any 
language,  no  form  of  thought  that  ever  ori- 
ginated in  the  mind  of  man,  no  single  spot  on 
the  face  of  continent  or  ocean,  has  been,  is,  or 
can  be,  known  to  the  whole  progeny  of  Adam; 
but  all,  without  exception,  where  blindness  and 
imbecility  were  not  combined  to  cut  off  indi- 
viduals from  rational  communication  with 
their  fellow-creatures, — all  have  either  seen 
or  heard  of  the  host  of  heaven,  and,  by  one 
bond  at  least,  have  been  connected  with  pro- 
genitors, contemporaries,  and  successors,  from 
the  creation  to  the  day  of  judgment. 


But  these  stirring  sympathies  are  not  all 
"  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  composed 

"  In  hieroglyphics  cider  than  the  Nile." 

Barbauld. 

There  is  yet  a  higher  strain.  In  the  para- 
graph  just  quoted  liom  Dr.  Jolinson,  we  are 
taught,  that  "  whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses,  and  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings."  Now  tJiis  is  the  very  es- 
sence, and  to  produce  it  is  the  end  of  poetry; 
in  illustration  of  which  the  stars  are  pre-emi- 
nent. For,  by  associations  of"  the  past,  the 
distant,  and  the  future,"  they  so  withdraw  us 
from  the  contemplation  of  themselves  as  ob- 
jects of  sense,  that  they  actually  compel  us, 
in  the  idea  of  a  star,  to  think  not  so  much  of 
what  is  visible  and  present,  as  of  what  is  re- 
mote and  unapparent,  but  not  less  surely  real 
in  it. 

When,  therefore,  we  behold  the  stars,  we 
regard  them  not  only  as  the  things  which 
they  seem, — mere  glittering  sparks  ;  nor  as 
marking  the  returns  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
summer  and  winter;  nor  as  contemporaries 
with  the  whole  human  race,  and  binding  with 
the  only  chain  of  visible  connection  ail  that 
have  been,  are,  or  will  be,  inhabitants  of  this 
globe  :  but  we  think  of  them,  either  as  sister- 
worlds  of  our  own,  peopled,  probably  with  be- 
ings of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  or  as 
fixed  luminaries,  equal  or  superior  to  our  sun 
in  bulk  and  splendour,  set  in  the  tnidst  of 
planetary  systems,  giving  light,  and  life,  and 
enjoyment  to  earths  and  their  moons,  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  and  of  which  ear  hath  not 
heard.  If  we  think  thus  of  them  individually, 
what  must  we  conceive  of  them  collectively, 
but  as  the  most  extensive  manifestation  of 
the  works  of  God,  which  nature  can  afford  to 
the  unassisted  eye?  Nor  rest  we  here;  for 
when  optical  science  lends  the  means  of  draw- 
ing out  of  invisible  depths  a  hundred,  nay  a 
thousand  ti  mes  their  number  more,  imagina- 
tion itself  sinks  under  the  effort  to  "  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection ;"  and  still  the 
devout  worshipper  exclaims, — "  Lo  !  these 
are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  them !  for  the  thunder  of  his 
power,  who  can  understand!"  Job  xxvi.  14. 
In  truth,  after  turning  back,  weary,  yet  ex- 
alted, from  the  most  excursive  range  of  tele- 
scopic vision,  he  who  sees  farthest  into  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  must  confess,  "  there 
was  the  hiding  of  his  power  ;"  the  veil  behind 
which  He  retires  from  mortal  scrutiny — 

"  Whose  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  flood  of  glory,  which  forbids  the  sight  1" 

while  yet  it  shines  to  the  lowest  soundings  of 
the  sea,  throughout  the  infinite  of  space,  and 
into  the  heart  of  man.  Thus,  not  from  what 
they  appear,  but  from  what  wo  know  that 
they  arc,  or  believe  them  to  be,  we  look  upon 
these  "  lesser  lights,"  which  require  darkness 
to  reveal  them,  and  in  return  render  midnight 
more  illustrious  than  noon-day, — we  look  up- 
on these  with  a  delight  which  purifies,  and 
almost  spiritualizes,  the  senses  themselves,  as 
the  vehicles  of  such  unearthly  revelations. 
Then,  with  a  meaning  more  emphatic  than 
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tlie  author  of  tlie  apostrophe  himself  contem- 
phxtecl,  we  join  our  voices  with  his,  in  cry- 
ing,— 

"  Yc  stars,  wliicli  arc  the  poetry  ofhcaven  1" 

But  in  touching  "  the  lyre  of  heaven"  (to 
borrow  the  liappy  figure  of  a  living  poet,  in 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Her- 
schel),  there  is  yet  another  note — a  key-note, 
which,  with  its  chords,  imbodies  the  harmo- 
nies of  all  created  things,  whether  visible  or 
invisible,  whether  they  belong  to  the  material 
or  the  spiritual  world. 

The  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  the  moon 
walking  in  her  brightness,  the  stars  revolving 
in  their  ranks,  may  all  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scene,  and  leave  heaven  empty, — yet  then 
will  be  presented  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind, 
the  sublimest  spectacle  on  which  the  one  can 
look  or  the  other  can  meditate.  There  is  a 
brief  interval  between  the  first  peep  of  dawn 
and  the  flush  of  morning,  when  it  is  no  longer 
night,  and  yet  not  day,  but  akin  to  both.  Who 
hath  not  seen  (in  boyhood  at  least),  when  the 
moon  has  gone  down,  the  last  star  disap- 
peared, and  the  sun  is  unrisen, — the  deep 
blue  firmament,  without  a  shade  of  cloud,  or 
a  luminous  speck  to  soil  its  inefTable  purity? 
Who  has  not  seen  it  swelling  from  the  ring 
of  the  horizon  into  boundless  amplitude  above, 
— deepening  in  tone  as  it  rises  in  elevation, 
till  at  the  zenith  its  intensity  of  colour  defies 
the  search  of  human  optics?  The  longer  we 
gaze,  the  less  we  discern ;  space,  infinite 
space,  recedes,  and  recedes,  and  recedes, 
leaving  perfect  conviction  that  we  might  fol- 
low it  for  ever,  yet  never  reach  the  roof  of  that 
vault,  which,  to  a  superficial  glance,  appears 
as  solid  as  adamant,  and  as  palpable  as  the 
surface  of  a  molten  mirror.  Then,  though 
no  spectacle  can  be  more  august  and  magnifi- 
cent, none  can  be  more  simple  and  unique. 
Form,  colour,  magnitude,  all  meet  in  the  eye 
at  once ;  and  the  image  is  so  entire  that  no- 
thing could  be  added  or  subtracted  without 
dissolving  the  whole. 

Yet,  all  this  while,  we  know  that  it  is  not 
what  it  first  appears, — an  arch  of  sapphire ; 
nor  what  it  afterward  might  seem, — unoccu- 
pied, unpeopled  nonentity.  The  mind  goes 
to  work,  and,  in  the  absence  of  every  phe- 
nomenon that  could  aid  imagination — from 
memory  alone — it  arrays  that  hyaline  above 
in  the  beauty  of  morn,  the  glory  of  noon,  the 
pomp  of  evening,  and  the  diversified  phases 
of  night ;  it  darkens  the  vault  with  clouds, 
rends  it  with  lightning,  shakes  it  with  thun- 
der, deforms  it  with  tempests;  or  brings 
forth,  in  season,  rain,  hail,  and  snov/,  vapour, 
and  mist.  But  recollective  imagination  rests 
not  here,  in  realizing  things  unseen.  All 
"  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  of  which  the  stars 
are  the  symbols,  is  perused  and  enjoyed  even 
to  transport,  in  contemplating  the  clear,  blank, 
beautiful  expanse, — worlds,  suns,  and  systems, 
numbers  without  number,  pour  into  being,  as 
they  came  into  it,  at  the  word,  "  Let  there 
be  light."  We  Itnow  that  the  whole  material 
universe  does  verily  exist  within  that  seeming 
void,  which  we  are  exploring,  at  the  same 
instant,  with  the  eye  of  the  body  and  the  eye 
of  thought. 


Yet  more,  much  more  than  this  is  included 
(inevitably  included)  in  the  association  of 
ideas  awakened  by  the  silent,  solitary  firma- 
ment. We  feel  that  all  the  invisible  world  of 
spirits,  disembodied  or  pure, — I  say  feel,  be- 
cause, abstract  them  as  we  may,  every  idea 
we  can  frame  of  spiritual  essences  will  be 
crudely  material, — we  feel  that  all  these  must 
be  somewhere  within  that  impenetrable  veil, 
which  is  itself  the  only  perfect  emblem  of 
eternity,  and  is  eternity  made  visible.  But  I 
dare  not  pursue  the  flight  further!  I  must  not 
presume  to  spy  out  "  the  secrets  of  the  deso- 
late abyss,"  or, 

"  witli  the  deep-transported  mind,  to  soar 
Above  (he  wheeling  poles,  and  at  heaven's  door 
Look  in." 

It  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  the  way, 
which  those  of  my  auditory  who  have  nerve 
and  power  enough  may  trace  to  infinity. 
Such,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  more  and  more 
satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  which  I  would 
draw  from  the  whole  of  the  antecedent  ex- 
amples:— It  is  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  the 
office  of  the  poet,  from  things  that  are  seen 
to  disclose  things  that  are  not  seen.  And 
hence,  to  every  subject  that  can  be  the  theme 
of  true  poetry,  the  language  of  Scripture  (nei- 
ther irreverently  nor  inappropriately)  may  be 
extended  ;  "  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal."  For  those  objects  which,  by 
near  contact,  strongly  affect  the  senses,  are 
the  realities  of  mortal  life;  which  either 
perish  in  the  using,  or  from  which  we  our- 
selves must  perish,  and  see,  know,  suffer,  or 
enjoy  them  no  more  for  ever.  Yet  the  same 
objects,  when  removed  to  that  due  distance 
which  clothes  them  with  picturesque  or  poeti- 
cal beauty,  by  being  thus  made  ideal,  are 
made  immortal,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
thinking  principle  itself,  which 

"  secured  of  its  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dag^ger,  and  defies  its  point : 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  this  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

Addison. 


Journey  across  the  Kocliy  Mountains. 

For  stiring  incident  and  graphic  effect  our 
next  extract  from  the  narrative  claims  atten- 
tion.   It  is  in  continuation  of  Chapter  iii. 

For  the  space  of  several  days  past,  we  have 
observed  an  inclination  in  five  or  six  of  our 
men  to  leave  our  service.  Immediately  as 
we  encamp,  we  see  them  draw  together  in 
some  secluded  spot,  and  engage  in  close  and 
earnest  conversation.  This  has  occurred 
several  times,  and  as  we  are  determined,  if 
possible,  to  keep  our  horses,  &;c.,  for  our  own 
use,  we  have  stationed  a  sentry  near  their 
tent,  whose  orders  are  peremptory  to  stop 
them  at  any  hazard  in  case  of  an  attempt  on 
their  part,  to  appropriate  our  horses.  The 
men  we  are  willing  to  lose,  as  they  are  of 
very  little  service,  and  we  can  do  without 
them ;  but  horses  here  are  valuable,  and  we 


cannot  aflTord  to  part  with  them  without  a 
sufficient  compensation. 

22d. — On  walking  into  our  tent  last  night 
at  eleven  o'clock,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  watch,  (in  which  I  had  served  as  super- 
numerary, to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the 
men,)  and  stooping  to  lay  my  gun  in  its  usual 
situation,  near  the  head  of  my  pallet,  I  was 
startled  by  seeing  a  pair  of  eyes,  wild  and 
bright  as  those  of  a  tiger,  gleaming  from  a 
dark  corner  of  the  lodge,  and  evidently  di- 
rected upon  me.  My  first  impression  was, 
that  a  wolf  had  been  lurking  around  the 
camp,  and  had  entered  the  tent  in  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  meat.  My  gun  was  at  my 
shoulder  instinctively,  my  aim  was  directed 
between  the  eyes,  and  my  finger  pressed  the 
trigger.  At  that  moment  a  tall  Indian  sprang 
before  me  with  a  loud  ivah !  seized  the  gun, 
and  elevated  the  muzzle  above  my  head ;  in 
another  instant,  a  second  Indian  was  by  my 
side,  and  I  saw  his  keen  knife  glitter  as  it  left 
the  scabbard.  I  had  not  time  for  thought, 
and  was  struggling  with  all  my  might  with 
the  first  savage  for  the  recovery  of  my  wea- 
pon, when  Captain  W.,  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  tent  were  aroused,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  explained,  and  set  at  rest  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  Indians  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
of  Pawnee  Loups,  who  had  come  with  their 
young  men  to  shoot  buffalo  :  they  had  paid  an 
evening  visit  to  the  captain,  and  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  had  been  invited  to  sleep  in  the  tent. 
I  had  not  known  of  their  arrival,  nor  did  I 
even  suspect  that  Indians  were  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, so  could  not  control  the  alarm  which 
their  sudden  appearance  occasioned  me. 

As  I  laid  myself  down,  and  drew  my 
blanket  around  me.  Captain  Wyeth  touched 
me  lightly  with  his  finger,  and  pointed  signifi- 
cantly to  his  own  person,  which  I  perceived, 
— by  the  fire  light  at  the  mouth  of  the  tent, 
— to  be  garnished  with  his  knife  and  pistols; 
I  observed  also  that  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle 
laid  across  his  breast,  and  that  the  breech 
was  firmly  grasped  by  one  of  his  legs.  I  took 
the  hint ;  lightened  my  belt,  drew  my  gun 
closely  to  my  side,  and  composed  myself  to 
sleep.  But  the  excitement  of  the  scene 
through  which  I  had  just  passed,  effectually 
banished  repose.  I  frequently  directed  my 
eyes  towards  the  dark  corner,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  shapeless  mass  which  occupied 
it,  I  could  occasionally  see  the  glittering  orbs 
of  our  guest  shining  amidst  the  surrounding 
obscurity.  At  length  fatigue  conquered 
watchfulness,  and  I  sank  to  sleep,  dreaming 
of  Indians,  guns,  daggers,  and  buffalo. 

Upon  rising  the  next  morning,  all  had  left 
the  tent :  the  men  were  busied  in  cooking 
their  morning  meal;  kettles  were  hanging 
upon  the  rude  cranes  ;  great  ribs  of  meat  were 
roasting  before  the  fires,  and  loading  the  air 
with  fragrance,  and  my  dreams  and  midnight 
reveries,  and  apprehensions  of  evil,  fled  upon 
the  wings  of  the  bright  morning,  and  naught 
remained  but  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  the 
untoward  events  of  the  night  should  have  dis- 
turbed my  equanimity. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my 
mind,  my  eye  suddenly  encountered  the  two 
Indians.     They  were  squatting  upon  the 
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ground  near  one  of  the  fires,  and  appeared  to 
be  surveying,  with  the  keenness  of  morning 
appetite,  the"  fine  "hump  ribs''  which  were 
roasting  before  them.  Tlie  moment  they  per- 
ceived me,  I  received  from  lliem  a  quick 
glance  of  recognition  :  tlie  taller  one, — my 
opponent  of  the  previous  night, — rose  to  his 
feet,  walked  towards  me,  and  gave  me  iiis 
hand  with  great  cordiality;  then  pointed  into 
the  tent,  made  the  motions  of  raising  a  gun 
to  his  shoulder,  taking  aim,  and,  in  short,  re- 
peated the  entire  pantomime  with  great 
fidelity,  and  no  little  humour,  laughing  the 
whole  time,  as  though  he  thought  it  a  capital 
joke.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  near  proving  a 
dear  joke  for  him,  and  1  almost  trembled  as 
I  recollected  tlic  eager  haste  with  which  I 
sought  to  take  the  Ufo  of  a  fellow  creature. 
The  Indian  evidently  felt  no  ill-will  towards 
me,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  proposed  an  exchange 
of  knives,  to  which  I  willingly  acceded.  He 
deposited  mine, — which  had  my  name  en- 
graved upon  the  handle, — in  the  sheath  at  his 
side,  and  walked  away  to  his  hump  ribs  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  having 
done  a  good  action.  As  he  left  me,  one  of 
our  old  trappers  took  occasion  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  little  act  of  savage  cour- 
tesy, the  Indian  became  my  firm  friend  ;  and 
that  if  I  ever  met  him  again,  I  should  be 
entitled  to  share  his  hospitality,  or  claim  his 
protection. 

While  the  men  were  packing  the  horses, 
after  breakfast,  i  was  again  engaged  with  my 
Indian  friend.  I  took  his  bow  and  arrows  in 
my  hand,  and  remarked  that  the  latter  were 
smeared  with  blood  throughout:  upon  my 
expressing  surprise  at  this,  he  told  me,  by 
signs,  thai  they  had  passed  through  the  body 
of  the  buffalo.  I  assumed  a  look  of  incredu- 
lity ;  the  countenance  of  the  savage  bright- 
ened, and  his  peculiar  and  strange  eyes  ac- 
tually flashed  with  eagerness,  as  he  pointed  to 
a  dead  antelope  lying  upon  the  ground,  about 
forty  feet  from  us,  and  which  one  of  the  guard 
bad  shot  near  the  camp  in  the  morning.  The 
animal  lay  upon  its  side  with  the  breast  tow- 
ards us :  the  bow  was  drawn  slightly,  without 
any  apparent  effort,  and  the  arrow  flew 
through  the  body  of  the  antelope,  and  skim- 
med to  a  great  distance  over  the  plain. 

These  Indians  were  the  finest  looking  of 
any  I  had  seen.  Their  persons  were  tall, 
straight,  and  finely  formed  ;  their  noses  slight- 
ly aqualine,  and  the  whole  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  high  and  daring  intrepidity.  The 
face  of  the  taller  one  was  particularly  admi- 
rable ;  and  Gall  or  Spurzheim,  at  a  single 
glance  at  his  magnificent  head,  would  have 
invested  him  with  all  the  noblest  qualities  of 
the  species.  I  know  not  what  a  physiogno- 
mist would  have  said  of  his  eyes,  but  they 
were  certainly  the  most  wonderful  eyes  I  ever 
looked  into ;  glittering  and  scintillating  con- 
stantly, like  the  mirror-glasses  in  a  lamp 
frame,  and  rolling  and  dancing  in  their  orbits 
as  though  possessed  of  abstract  volition. 

The  tribe  to  which  these  Indians  belong,  is 
a  division  of  the  great  Pawnee  nation.  There 
are  four  of  these  divisions  or  tribes,  known 
by  the  names  of  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee 
Loups,  Pawnee  Republicans,  and  Pawnee 


Picts.  They  are  all  independent  of  each 
other,  governed  exclusively  by  chiefs  chosen 
from  among  their  own  people,  and  although 
they  have  always  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  friendship,  never  intermarry,  nor  have 
other  intercourse  than  that  of  trade,  or  a  con- 
junction of  their  forces  to  attack  the  common 
enemy.  In  their  dealings  with  the  whites, 
they  are  arbitrary  and  overbearing,  chaffer- 
ing about  the  price  of  a  horse,  or  a  beaver 
skin,  with  true  huckster-like  eagerness  and 
mendacity,  and  seizing  with  avidity  every 
unfair  advantage,  which  circumstances  or 
their  own  craft  may  put  in  their  power. 

The  buffalo  still  continue  immensely  nu- 
merous in  every  direction  around,  and  our 
men  kill  great  numbers,  so  that  we  are  in 
truth  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  bet- 
ter feeding  need  no  man  wish.  The  savoury 
buffalo  hump  has  suffered  no  depreciation 
since  the  "  man  without  a  cross"  vaunted  of 
its  good  qualities  to  "  the  stranger;"  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  we  have 
realized  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  Cooper's  ad- 
mirable descriptions. 

2.3d. — When  we  rose  this  morning,  not  a 
single  buffalo,  of  the  many  thousands  that 
yesterday  strewed  the  plain,  was  to  be  seen. 
It  seemed  like  magic.  Where  could  they 
have  gone?  I  asked  myself  this  question 
again  and  again,  but  in  vain.  At  length  I 
applied  to  Richardson,  who  stated  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  bluffs,  but  for  what  reason  he 
could  not  tell  ;  he,  however,  had  observed 
their  tracks  bearing  towards  the  bluffs,  and 
was  certain  that  they  would  be  found  there. 
He  and  Sandsbury  (another  hunter)  were  then 
about  starting  on  a  hunt  to  supply  the  camp, 
and  I  concluded  to  accompany  them ;  Mr. 
Lee,  the  missionary,  also  joined  us,  and  we 
all  rode  off  together.  The  party  got  under 
way  about  the  same  time,  and  proceeded 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  we  struck 
off  south  to  look  for  the  buffalo.  About  an 
hour's  brisk  trotting  carried  us  to  the  bluffs, 
and  we  entered  amongst  large  conical  hills  of 
yellow  clay,  intermixed  with  strata  of  lime- 
stone, but  without  the  slightest  vegetation  of 
any  kind.  On  the  plains  which  we  had  left, 
the  grass  was  in  great  luxuriance,  but  here 
not  a  blade  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  and  yet,  as 
Richardson  had  predicted,  here  were  the  buf- 
falo. We  had  not  ridden  a  mile  before  we 
entered  upon  a  plain  of  sand  of  great  extent, 
and  observed  ahead  vast  clouds  of  dust  rising 
and  circling  in  the  air  as  though  a  tornado  or 
a  whirlwind  were  sweeping  over  the  earth. 
"  Ha  I"  said  Richardson,  "  there  they  are  ; 
now  let  us  take  the  wind  of  them,  and  you 
shall  see  some  sport."  We  accordingly  went 
around  to  leeward,  and,  upon  approaching 
nearer,  saw  the  huge  animals  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  sand  with  astonishing  agility,  en- 
veloping themselves  by  the  exercise  in  a  per- 
fect attnosphere  of  dust ;  occasionally  two  of 
the  bulls  would  spring  from  the  ground  and 
attack  each  other  with  amazing  address  and 
fury,  retreating  for  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
then  rushing  suddenly  forward,  and  dashing 
their  enormous  fronts  together  with  a  shock 
that  seemed  annihilating.  In  these  rencon- 
tres, one  of  the  combatants  was  often  thrown 


back  upon  his  haunches,  and  tumbled  sprawl- 
ing upon  the  ground  ;  in  which  case,  the  vic- 
tor, with  true  prize-fighting  generosity,  re- 
frained from  persecuting  his  fallen  adversary, 
contenting  himself  with  a  hearty  resumption 
of  his  rolling  fit,  and  kicking  up  the  dust  with 
more  than  his  former  vigour,  as  if  to  celebrate 
his  victory. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  good  situation  to 
approach  and  kill  the  buffalo,  as,  by  reason  of 
the  plentiful  distribution  of  the  little  clay  hills, 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  successful 
concealment;  we  separated,  therefore,  each 
taking  his  own  course.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  I  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle  in  the 
direction  in  which  Richardson  had  gone,  and 
immediately  after  saw  the  frightened  animals 
flying  from  the  spot.  The  sound  reverberated 
among  the  hills,  and  as  it  died  away  the  herd 
halted  to  watch  and  listen  for  its  repetition. 
For  myself,  I  strolled  on  for  nearly  an  hour, 
leading  my  horse,  and  peering  over  every  hill, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  buffiilo  within  range, 
but  not  one  could  I  see  that  was  sufficiently 
near;  and  when  I  attempted  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach which  I  had  seen  Richardson  practise 
with  so  much  success,  1  felt  compelled  to 
acknowledge  my  utter  insufficiency.  I  had 
determined  to  kill  a  buffalo,  and  as  I  had  seen 
it  several  times  done  with  so  much  apparent 
ease,  I  considered  it  a  mere  moonshine  mat- 
ter, and  thought  I  could  compass  it  without 
diflSculty  ;  but  now  I  had  attempted  it,  and 
was  grievously  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of 
the  required  skill.  I  had  several  times  heard 
the  guns  of  the  hunters,  and  felt  satisfied  that 
we  should  not  go  to  camp  without  meat, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  altering  ray  course  to 
join  them,  when,  as  I  wound  around  the  base 
of  a  little  hill,  I  saw  about  twenty  buffalo 
lying  quietly  on  the  ground,  within  thirty 
yards  of  me.  Now  was  my  time.  I  took 
my  picket  from  my  saddle,  and  fastened  my 
horse  to  the  ground  as  quietly  as  possible,  but 
with  hands  that  almost  failed  to  do  their 
office,  from  my  excessive  eagerness  and  trem- 
bling anxiety.  When  this  was  completed,  I 
crawled  around  the  hill  again,  almost  sus- 
pending my  breath  from  fear  of  alarming  my 
intended  victims,  until  I  came  again  in  full 
view  of  the  unsuspecting  herd.  There  were 
so  many  fine  animals  that  I  was  at  a  loss 
which  to  select ;  those  nearest  me  appeared 
small  and  poor,  and  I  therefore  settled  my  aim 
upon  a  huge  bull  on  the  outside.  Just  then  I 
was  attacked  with  the  "  bull  fever'''  so  dread- 
fully, that  for  several  minutes  I  could  not 
shoot.  At  length,  however,  I  became  firm 
and  steady,  and  pulled  my  trigger  at  exactly 
the  right  instant.  Up  sprang  the  herd  like 
lightning,  and  away  they  scoured,  and  my 
bull  with  them.  I  was  vexed,  angry,  and 
discontented;  I  concluded  that  I  could  never 
kill  a  buffalo,  and  was  about  to  moutit  mv 
iiorse  and  ride  off' in  despair,  when  I  observed 
that  one  of  the  animals  had  stopprd  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  I  rode  to\v:inis  him,  and 
sure  enough,  there  was  my  great  hull  trem- 
bling and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
clotted  gore  hanging  like  icicles  from  his  nos- 
trils. In  a  low  mmutcs  after,  he  fell  heavily 
upon  his  side,  and  I  dismounted  and  surveyed 
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tilt'  iinwiekllv  brute,  as  he  panted  and  strug- 
gled in  the  death  ngony. 

^\\nn\  the  first  ebullition  of  my  triumph 
had  siibsidecl,  I  perceived  thut  my  prize  was 
so  exce.-'siveiy  lean  as  to  be  worth  nothing, 
and  wiiile  1  was  exerting  my  whole  strength 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  raise  the  head  from 
the  ground  lor  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
tongue,  the  two  hunters  joined  me,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  my  achievement.  Like 
all  inexperienced  hunters,  I  had  been  particu- 
lar to  select  the  largest  bull  in  the  gang,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  best,  (and  it  proved,  as 
usual,  the  poorest,)  while  more  than  a  dozen 
fat  cows  were  nearer  me,  either  of  which  I 
might  have  killed  with  as  little  trouble. 


JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  SHILLITOE. 

This  narrative  of  the  life  and  gospel  la- 
bours of  a  most  devoted  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  now  in  course  of  re-publication  in  the 
Friends'  Library,  from  the  London  copy,  has 
engaged  our  attention  as  the  numbers  come 
to  hand,  with  a  degree  of  interest  not  sur- 
passed in  the  perusal  of  any  of  the  many  truly 
instructive  autobiographical  memoirs  with 
which  the  lilei'ature  of  our  Society  abounds. 
As  it  is  likely  that  many  of  our  readers  are 
not  subscribers  to  the  "  Library,"  we  have 
been  induced,  for  the  sake  of  those,  to  select 
several  portions  for  occasional  insertion.  The 
extract  which  follows,  is  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  strength  of  dedication  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

With  the  approbation  of  Friends  at  home, 
he  leaves  England  in  the  spring  of  1810,  un- 
der the  religious  engagement  to  visit  Ireland 
— arrives  in  Dublin,  and  after  a  short  stay 
proceeds  to  Clonmel. 

Fifth  day  attended  an  adjournment  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Clonmel,  in  which  I 
opened  my  prospect  to  visit  the  drinking- 
houses  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
which,  after  obtaining  much  solid  considera- 
tion, was  referred  to  the  members  of  the 
select  meeting,  who,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, set  me  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  prospect ; 
Isaac  Jacob,  a  beloved  brother,  in  the  station 
of  an  elder,  giving  up  to  accompany  me.  My 
poor  body  needing  recruiting  before  I  entered 
on  this  arduous  engagement,  I  concluded  not 
to  proceed  until  second  day.  First  day 
morning  attended  meeting  here,  in  which  our 
holy  Redeemer,  in  adorable  mercy  con- 
descended to  fulfil  his  gracious  promise, 
which,  when  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  the 
truly  devoted  mind,  is  enough  !  The  after- 
noon meeting  was  a  season  in  which  cause 
for  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  to  be  felt. 
Second  day  morning,  having  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  enfeebling  both  to  body  and  mind, 
I  felt  in  my  own  apprehension  unequal  to 
encounter  the  day's  work  before  me,  but  by 
looking  to  that  Almighty  power  who  has 
promised  to  be  strength  in  weakness,  en- 
couragement was  received  to  make  the 
attempt.  When  my  kind  companion  arrived 
at  my  quarters  for  U3  to  proceed,  the  sight  of 


him  almost  upset  me,  but  being  sensible  that 
nothing  short  of  a  quiet,  cheerful  submission 
on  my  part  to  the  humiliating  task  before  me 
would  effect  my  acquittal,  we  moved  towards 
the  bridge.  Our  first  visit  proved  open  and 
satisfactory,  as  was  the  case  throughout  the 
day,  during  which  we  were  enabled  to  pay 
thirty  visits  ;  I  say  enabled,  for  nothing  short 
of  divine  interference  could  thus  have  made 
way  for  us  in  the  minds  of  those  we  sat  with. 
Third  day  we  accomplished  twenty-nine 
visits:  what  was  communicated  appeared  to 
be  kindly,  and  in  some  instances,  gratefully 
received.  At  one  place  the  head  of  the 
family  pressed  me  to  accept  of  two  half  crown 
pieces,  saying,  she  ofiered  it  as  a  mark  of  her 
gratitude,  and  manifested  disappointment  at 
its  being  refused.  It  appearing  to  us  better 
that  no  previous  information  of  our  intention 
should  be  given  to  the  parties  to  be  visited, 
their  outward  matters  were  not  generally  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  of  much  time  being 
spent  in  a  pause ;  it,  felt  the  more  necessary 
to  have  the  eye  of  the  mind  kept  single,  and 
the  bent  of  it  continually  directed  to  Him, 
from  whom  only  help  can  come,  to  minister 
in  due  time  to  the  states  of  those  we  are  call- 
ed to  labour  with.  Frequent  interruptions 
also  occurred  from  the  calls  of  customers; 
these  suspensions  in  the  midst  of  a  communi- 
cation would  have  been  very  trying,  unless 
the  all-supporting  arm  of  Omnipotence  was 
steadily  relied  on.  Fourth  day,  this  visit 
closed  under  feelings  of  reverent  thankfulness 
that  we  had  been  mercifully  cared  for.  My 
companion  used  often  to  say,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  good  master  went  into  the  houses  before 
us  to  prepare  the  way,  in  which  sentiment  I 
could  heartily  unite.  Such  were  the  feelings 
of  solemnity  we  met  with  on  entering  the 
houses,  and  when  sitting  with  the  keepers  of 
them  and  their  customers,  that  at  times  it 
seemed  much  like  paying  a  family  visit 
amongst  Friends.  We  next  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mayor,  who  received  us  kindly,  heard  my 
remarks  with  attention,  and  expressed  his 
desire  to  promote  the  work  I  had  been  en- 
gaged in  :  fresh  cause  to  seek  for  a  disposition 
to  set  up  the  Ebenezer,  by  abiding  in  that 
state  in  which  the  creature  is  abased  and 
prostrated  as  into  the  dust. 

Fifth  day  attended  an  adjournment  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  which  I  gave  in  a  report 
of  my  proceedings.  I  began  to  feel  like  a 
vessel  that  had  been  unladen  of  a  heavy 
cargo,  but  accompanied  with  this  caution,  to 
take  care  to  keep  the  ballast  in  the  vessel,  as 
a  vessel  without  ballast  is  in  danger  of  being 
upset  by  every  wind  it  may  have  to  contend 
with.  I  humbly  hope  I  may  say  I  was  made 
truly  thankful  for  this  proof  that  the  good 
Remembrancer  was  near.  Sixth  day  morn- 
ing I  left  Anner  Mills,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  Ninemile  House  ;  our  first  stopping  place 
was  Kilcash  ;  and  on  our  alighting,  we  were 
informed  the  landlord  and  his  wife  were  in 
bed ;  as  we  had  no  intention  of  spending 
money  in  their  house,  calling  them  up  appear- 
ed trying  to  me.  I  endeavoured  to  proceed 
on  our  way,  but  I  became  sensible  this  would 
not  make  for  peace,  so  I  ventured  to  have  the 
keepers  of  the  house  called,  and  after  waiting 


a  short  time,  they  gave  us  their  company. 
They  manifested  an  agreeable  disposition  and 
willingness  to  receive  what  was  comnmni- 
cated,  and  acknowledged  in  a  feeling  manner 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
what  had  been  said,  and  their  thankfulness 
that  they  had  not  been  passed  by.  We  pro- 
ceeded about  two  miles  further  and  made  a 
halt  again  :  from  the  appearance  of  the  man 
of  the  house  1  anticipated  some  difficulty,  but 
by  keeping  in  the  patience,  the  way  gradually 
opened  to  obtain  relief,  and  the  man  appeared 
well  satisfied,  saying,  his  own  bishop  could  not 
have  advised  him  more  fully  to  the  purpose. 
We  next  stopped  at  the  Ninemile  House, 
kept  by  a  widow,  whose  husband  had  been 
murdered  a  few  weeks  ago  near  his  own 
dwelling.  We  felt  much  for  her  in  this  try- 
ing situation,  and,  I  trust,  were  enabled  to 
administer  suitable  counsel,  for  which  she 
appeared  thankful.  After  sitting  with  another 
family,  my  service  in  this  way  ceased  for  the 
present.  We  proceeded  to  Waterford  ;  the 
sun  broke  forth  brilliantly  ;  the  herbage  was 
beautiful ;  the  views  picturesque ;  all  nature 
serene,  and  my  mind  relieved  from  a  load  of 
exercise.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been 
more  capable  of  enjoying  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  outward  creation.  We  reached  Water- 
ford  in  the  evening,  having  traveled  about 
thirty-six  Irish  miles.  Seventh  day  I  made 
a  few  calls  on  my  friends,  but  I  found  it  need- 
ful to  restrain  my  inclination  in  making  these 
social  visits,  believing  they  do  not  always  tend 
to  our  own  benefit  or  that  of  those  we  call 
upon,  through  too  easily  promoting  ourselves, 
or  joining  others  in,  conversation  of  a  very 
trifling,  and  consequently  unprofitable  nature, 
instead  of  that  retirement  of  mind,  that  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  in  which  our  strength 
lies  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  good 
word  and  work.  First  day  attended  the 
morning  meeting  here,  at  the  close  of  which 
I  produced  my  certificate,  and  opened  a  pros- 
pect of  visiting  the  drinking-houses  at  Kil- 
kenny and  Callen.  After  solid  deliberation, 
I  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  apprehen- 
sions of  duty,  and  four  Friends  were  nominated 
to  assist  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  arduous 
engagement.  The  afternoon  meeting  was 
large,  and  I  trust  a  time  of  divine  favour;  at 
the  close  of  which  I  parted  from  many  I 
dearly  loved  in  this  city,  expecting  never 
more  to  meet  them  in  mutability.  On  re- 
tiring to  bed,  the  weight  of  what  I  had  in 
prospect  at  Kilkenny  and  Callen,  so  over- 
whelmed me  that  I  slept  but  little,  and  rose 
next  morning  under  such  a  feeling  of  bodily 
debility,  that  had  nature  been  suffered  to  take 
the  rule,  I  was  prepared  to  plead  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  bitter  cup  in  prospect ;  but, 
through  adorable  mercy,  my  head  was  borne 
above  all  discouragements  of  mind  and  body, 
and  after  a  solid  opportunity  with,  some 
Friends  who  came  to  take  their  leave  of  me, 
accompanied  by  my  very  kind  friends,Thomas 
White,  Joseph  Jacob,  Thomas  Gootch,  and 
William  Blain,  we  reached  Kilkenny  in  the 
afternoon,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  an  inn 
there.  We  met  with  my  kind  friend  William 
Neale,  from  near  Mountrath,  who  was  helpful 
to  us.    After  taking  refreshment,  we  bad  two 
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sittings,  and  then  returned  to  our  qunrtcrs;  it 
being"  evident  that  the  ruoriiiiiij  was  the  besi 
time  lo  tind  the  houses  quiet,  and  to  obtaui 
the  attention  of  the  keepers.  Beuig  intoMiied 
that  the  bulk  of  the  iiihabit.-.nts  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  Friends,  a  lew  years  ago, 
when  passing  through  the  streets  of  Ivilkenny, 
were  subjected  to  great  insult  ;  added  to  my 
sufterings  of  mind,  but  rather  prepared  me 
for  meeting  with  opposition  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  Third  day  morning  early  we  pro- 
ceeded, sometimes  confining  the  visit  to  the 
keepers  of  the  house,  and  at  other  times  sit- 
ting with  the  company  who  were  drinking. 
From  the  bigotry  and  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  town,  I  marvelled  not  at  my 
suflering  when  looking  at  Kilkenny  ;  some 
telling  us  this  day,  they  were  bound  by  their 
father  confessor  not  to  hear  any  one  but  him, 
which  they  were  determined  to  abide  by;  in 
other  places  we  were  kindly  received  ;  and 
some  of  the  opportunities  abundantly  compen- 
sated for  all  the  ditficulties  we  had  to  pass 
through,  which  were  not  trifling;  the  rude 
people  following  us,  hooting  and  acting  as  if 
they  would  have  done  us  mischief. 

Fourth  day  morning  we  turned  out  again 
on  our  embassy-,  and  on  entering  the  house 
we  first  visited,  my  mind  was  under  so  great 
a  load  of  depression,  that  if  I  dared  to  have 
made  my  escape  1  would  gladly  have  done  it; 
but  the  result  of  this  visit  afresh  confirmed 
me,  how  frequently  we  make  suffering  for 
ourselves  through  the  want  of  a  more  steady 
reliance  on  that  Almighty  power  who  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  at  his  command.  We  sat 
down  with  the  man  of  the  house,  who  received 
us  kindly,  and  gave  me  a  lull  opportunity,  and 
at  our  parting  manifested  satisfaction  with 
what  had  been  comcnunicated.  The  visits 
this  day  were  mostly  of  this  description ; 
much  openness  to  receive  what  was  offered. 
At  one  place  out  of  the  city,  a  man  wis  very 
opposing,  but  1  was  enabled  to  relieve  my 
mind  towards  him.  We  also  had  an  opportu- 
nity with  some  soldiers  and  others,  who 
appeared  attentive  to  what  was  offered,  and 
manifested  kindness  towards  us.  After  making 
thirty-five  visits  this  day,  our  service  at  Kil- 
kenny closed.  Our  being  made  a  gazing- 
stock  in  passing  through  the  streets,  was  an 
occasion  often  to  recur  to  the  caution,  to  take 
care  to  keep  ballast  in  the  vessel. 

Fifth-day  morning  we  moved  towards  Cal- 
len ;  and  called  at  the  houses  on  our  way 
there.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we 
were  informed  the  priest  had  been  trying  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  us, 
and  to  prevent  our  being  received,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  some  houses  were  shut,  and 
where  the  doors  were  not  closed  against  us, 
there  appeared  but  little  disposition  to  hear. 
Sometimes  I  felt  easy  to  pass  them  by,  and  at 
other  times,  after  quietly  hearing  their  reasons 
for  refusing  to  sit  down  with  us,  if  matter 
arose  in  my  mind  which  I  dare  not  take  away 
with  me,  I  offered  it :  in  some  instances  where 
refusals  were  given,  their  minds  were  so 
wrought  upon,  that  at  parting  they  appeared 
satisfied,  acknowledging  they  believed  our  in- 
tentions were  very  good.  The  crowd  of  peo- 
ple that  gathered  round  us  was  very  inter- 


rupting, and  they  behaved  in  an  uncivilized 
manner;  yet  my  mind  was  preserved  quiet, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  letting  them  sec  that 
iny  dependence  was  placed  on  the  supreme 
all-powerful  Preserver  of  the  universe.  About 
twenty  sittings  closed  our  service  at  Callen. 
I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  amidst  all  the  con- 
sternation the  town  was  in,  that  which  was 
communicated  in  some  places  would  be  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  found  many  days 
hence.  A  respectable  looking  young  man  fol- 
lowed us  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  was  par- 
ticularly addressed  :  I  could  not  but  believe  he 
felt  it  a  time  of  visitation.  On  reaching  our 
inn,  I  was  introduced  into  fresh  exercise,  from 
an  apprehension  that  I  must  be  willing  to  re- 
turn to  Kilkenny,  and  attempt  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  the  Roman  catholic  bishop.  I 
proposed  to  my  companions  our  sitting  down 
quietly  together  before  we  separated,  without 
disclosing  to  them  the  exercise  of  my  mind  ; 
and  it  still  pressing  upon  me,  I  informed  my 
kind  companions  of  it,  which  I  thought  1  ob- 
served tried  their  minds.  I  therefore  felt  at 
liberty  to  say,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  my 
concern  upon  themselves,  I  believed  I  could 
safely  leave  it  there ;  but  this  they  feared  to 
do,  and  we  therefore  returned  to  Kilkenny. 
Believing  it  to  be  right  for  me  to  propose  to 
my  companions  to  go  with  them  to  the  bishop's 
house,  and  endeavour  to  make  my  own  way 
towards  obtaining  an  interview  ;  we  proceed- 
ed accordingly,  but  were  informed  the  bishop 
was  at  dinner,  and  would  not  be  at  liberty  till 
five  o'clock.  I  requested  the  servant  to  say, 
that  a  Friend  from  England  was  desirous  of 
speaking  to  him,  and  that  he  meant  to  return 
at  the  time  proposed.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
house  again,  we  were  ordered  up  stairs,  where 
the  bishop  received  us  with  great  civility, 
ushered  us  into  a  room,  brought  me  a  chair, 
placing  it  opposite  to  a  sofa  on  which  he  took 
his  seat.  My  companions,  Thomas  White  and 
Thomas  Gootch,  taking  seats  also,  we  dropped 
into  silence,  which  I  broke  by  saying,  a  visit 
had  been  paid  to  the  drinking-houses  in  Kil- 
kenny, which  I  supposed  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Well." 
1  observed  that  in  performing  this  visit  my 
fears,  and  the  various  reports  I  had  heard, 
were  fully  confirmed,  that  the  laity  profess  to 
believe  the  clergy  have  full  power  to  forgive 
their  sins,  adding,  the  people  may  be  so  de- 
ceived as  to  believe  the  priest  has  this  power  ; 
but  that  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  the  clergy 
could  believe  it  themselves;  and  therefore  as 
their  superior,  to  whom  the  people  were  taught 
to  look  up  for  counsel,  I  desired  he  would 
seek  to  the  Almighty  for  help,  and  as  he  va- 
lued his  own  precious  soul,  as  ability  was  af- 
forded him,  endeavour  to  turn  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  man  unto  God  and  Christ 
Jesus,  who  only  can  forgive  sins:  otherwise  he 
would  incur  a  load  of  condemnation  too  heavy 
for  him  to  bear  in  the  great  day  of  account, 
when  the  deceiver  and  deceived  would  be  all 
one  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  actively  or 
passively  deceiving  the  people.  That  at  times 
when  considering  the  subject,  it  was  my  belief 
that  if  the  Almighty  had  one  vial  of  wrath 
more  powerful  than  another,  it  would  be  poured 
out  upon  those  who  thus  deceived  the  people. 


Here  I  closed  for  the  present:  he  manifested 
great  confusion,  shutting  his  eyes,  as  not  being 
able  to  look  me  in  the  face.  A  pause  ensued, 
and  after  awhile  he  requested  leave  to  say 
something,  to  which  I  replied,  he  had  heard 
me  without  interruption,  and  I  was  willing  to 
hear  him  in  like  manner.  He  began  by  say- 
ing, it  was  very  indecorous  and  unchristian 
in  me  to  come  to  his  house,  a  stranger  to  him 
and  from  another  land,  and  address  him  in 
such  a  manner,  charging  him,  who  was  a  man 
of  so  much  experience  in  the  church  of  God, 
with  being  a  deceiver,  saying,  surely  I  must 
be  mistaken.  I  told  him  it  was  in  love  to  his 
soul,  and  under  an  apprehension  of  religious 
duty.  He  called  upon  me  to  produce  my  au- 
thority for  my  mission;  I  told  him  my  authority 
was  in  my  own  breast:  he  said,  conversion 
was  a  great  work,  and  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
verted all  at  once.  I  queried  with  him,  "  Are 
not  the  people  thus  deceived?  do  they  not  be- 
lieve the  clergy  have  power  to  forgive  their 
sins?  Art  thou  endeavouring  to  undeceive 
them,  for  the  clergy  cannot  be  so  deceived  as 
to  believe  this  power  is  vested  in  them  ;"  ex- 
horting him  to  be  willing  to  co-operate  with 
that  Divine  help,  which  if  rightly  sought  after 
by  him,  would  be  extended,  whereby  ability 
would  be  received  to  undeceive  the  people; 
again  reminding  him,  that  the  deceiver  and 
deceived  were  all  one  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
and  that  it  continued  my  firm  belief,  if  the 
Almighty  had  one  vial  of  his  wrath  more 
powerful  than  another,  it  would  be  poured 
out  on  those  who  thus  deceived  the  people, 
whether  actively  or  passively  engaged  there- 
in. He  said  he  believed  I  meant  well,  and 
that  he  commended  my  principles,  but  he 
could  not  say  he  thanked  me  for  my  visit.  I 
expected  at  times  he  would  have  turned  me 
out  of  the  room.  We  rose  from  our  seats  to 
take  our  leave,  when  the  bishop  clasped  my 
hand,  and  holding  it,  paused,  saying,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  I  feel  thankful  for  it;" 
doubtless  meaning  the  visit :  requesting  us  to 
take  some  refreshment,  he  kindly  conducted 
us  to  the  stairs  again,  and  we  parted,  never 
more  to  meet  on  this  side  eternity  ;  for  I  re- 
ceived an  account,  about  twelve  months  after 
this  visit,  of  his  removal  by  death.  We  re- 
turned to  our  inn  rejoicing;  I  under  a  sense 
of  faithfulness,  in  co-operating  with  the  help 
mercifully  vouchsafed  to  deliver  what  to  me 
appeared  to  be  the  whole  counsel  of  my  Divine 
Master,  and  my  companions,  that  I  was  helped 
to  get  through  to  my  own  relief.  Sixth-day 
morning  we  called  upon  a  magistrate,  who 
had  kindly  offered  his  assistance,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  :  he  expressed  in  an  agree- 
able manner  his  approval  of  our  movement, 
adding,  that  he  had  been  with  some  of  those 
we  had  visited,  who  manifested  a  desire  to  be 
more  careful  in  future  in  the  sale  of  .spirits, 
saying,  it  only  remained  now  for  the  magi- 
strates to  do  their  part,  in  which  he  hoped 
the}'  should  not  be  deficient,  and  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  helpful  to  Friends  at  any  future 
time.  We  also  made  a  call  upon  the  mayor, 
who  had  likewise  offered  his  assistance; 
he  also  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  our 
proceeding  and  his  desire  it  might  have 
its  use. 
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For  •'The  Fiioiul." 
AN  liMJELlEVEirS  DEATH  BED. 

Sounds  of  deep  lamentation  met  my  car, 

As  I  ap|)ro;iclied  Ills  chamber.    At  the  door, 

I  paused  11  moment  to  compose  my  mind, 

To  meet  the  scene  of  sutforing;  within.— 

At  length  I  entered— stretched  upon  his  bed. 

In  the  last  stages  of  a  dire  disease, 

Lay  the  companion  of  my  youthful  iiours. 

And  tlie  loved  friend  of  manhood's  early  years. 

Alas  !  how  altered,— ?Aen,  all  health  and  bloom. 

And  joyful  in  his  purity  he  stood, 

Blessed  with  bright  talents,  known  to  be  admired. 

And,  crowned  with  virtues,  known  to  be  beloved; — 

Now — he  not  only  lay  in  the  firm  grasp 

Of  dreadful  and  incurable  disease. 

But  worse, — far  worse;  his  soul  tormented  loo 

By  the  swift  witness  of  offended  God,— 

A  wounded  conscience,  fearfully  revived. 

And  quickened  as  the  hour  of  death  drew  nigh, 

To  claim  its  office,  and  assert  its  power. — 

He  had  become  an  infidel !  The  gifts 

And  graces,  which,  in  early  life,  had  served 

God,  their  great  Giver,  had,  of  later  years, 

Been  prostituted  to  the  vilest  use — 

Spent  in  unholy  efforts,  to  assail, 

With  ridicule  and  blasphemy,  that  faith— 

That  only  faith,  which  triumphs  over  death, 

And  robs"  the  dark  cold  grave  of  victory. 

His  relatives  well  knew  all  human  skill 
Was  unavailing,  and  the  close  at  hand ; 
And  they  were  gathered  round  him, — brothers  gazed. 
In  speechless  agony,  and  sisters  wept. 
Their  ancient  father  leaned  upon  the  bed 
In  mournful  silence,  while  his  mother  bent. 
With  feelings  which  no  language  can  portray. 
Over  her  guilty,  yet  still  cherished  son, — 
Her  eldest  born, — now  launching  out  of  time, 
His  body  writhing  with  disease  and  pain. 
And  his  soul  frenzied  by  its  weight  of  sin. 
"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I'm  dying,  and  must  go, 
Where  thy  pure  spirit  will  not,  cannot  be — 
I  sink  into  the  bottomless  abyss  ! 
But  thou  shalt  rise,  in  glory,  to  that  God 
Whom  thou  hast  served,  but  whom  I  have  reviled. 
Farewell  for  ever,  brothers,  sisters,  all; 
My  voice  is  failing— life  is  ebbing  fast — 
Yet  I  must  leave  this  legacy  behind  : 
Shun,  I  beseech  you,  as  you  value  all 
Dear  to  you  here, — shun,  as  you  wish  to  find 
Felicity  hereafter — shun  the  path, 
The  downward  path  of  infidelity. 
And  seek  your  Saviour,  and  obey  his  will. 
Behold  a  mournful  monument  in  me,— 
Oh  ;  had  I  followed,  as  Christ  showed  the  way, 
By  his  inspeaking  Spirit  in  my  heart. 
And  turned  from  flattery's  deadly  poisonous  breath — 
The  '  unforgiven  sin,'  which  weighs  me  down. 
Would  never  have  been  mine.    But,  oh  1  alas, 
Flattered,  by  faithless  infidels,  I  plead 
Their  cause  on  earth,  and  shall  for  ever  reap 
Their  awful  harvest  in  the  world  to  come. — 
But  weep  not,  mother. — Listen  to  my  words, — 
For  I  have  had,  since  stretched  upon  this  bed, 
Indubitable  evidence  to  prove, 
There  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  after  scene— 
A  heaven  of  joy— a  hell  of  bitter  woe. 
Oh !  I  have  seen  them  both.    I  gazed  upon 
The  realms  of  gladness,  and  the  holy  saints 
And  angels  gathered  round  the  throne  of  God; 
And  I  have  seen — Oh,  yes  !  indeed  I  have — 
The  place  of  wo — the  burning  lake  of  fire — 
The  soul's  dread  canker — the  undying  worm. — 
Yes!  and  the  countless  myriads  who  are  there; 
Oh  !  I  was  there  myself— I  was,  indeed — 
The  worm  was  gnawing  at  my  very  soul, — 
The  fire  consuming.    Oh,  but  for  a  drop 
Of  water  to  extinguish  scorching  flames; 
No !  they  can  never,  never  more  he  quenched. 
Mother!  I'm  dying — save,  oh,  save  thy  son — 
Wilt  thou  not  do  it  ?  Tell  n.e  then,  who  will  ? 
God  I  have  blasphemed,— Christ  I  have  reviled — ■ 
I  dare  not  pray  for  mercy, — and  am  lost ! — 
What  ails  me,  mother  ?  I  am  whirling  round  ! 
What  means  this  rattling  ?— I  have  lost  my  sight!— 
Where  am  I  ?  I  am  felling,— Hold  me  tip',— 
I  will  ;iot  die,  I  dare  not— Hold  rae  fast—'?  ' 


And  as  the  words,  half  uttered,  died  away. 
One  last  convulsive  struggle  closed  the  scene. 

Five  Facts. — A  firm  faith  is  the  best 
divinity  ;  a  good  life  is  the  best  philosophy ; 
a  clear  conscience  the  best  law  ;  honesty  is 
the  best  policy;  and  temperance  the  best 
physic. 

A  year  since,  it  was  found  that  in  one  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia,  containing  500  houses, 
there  were  150  places  where  a  man  could 
get  drunk. — N.  American. 

In  a  single  ward  in  one  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts there  are  130  groggeries,  and  yet  in- 
creasing. The  proportion  is  almost  one  grog- 
shop to  every  three  voters  in  the  ward. — 
Ledger. 

Russian  Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  Beet 
Sugar  now  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
southern  and  central  provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  that  instead  of  100,000  boxes  of 
white  sugar  annually  shipped  from  Havana  to 
St.  Petersburgh  alone,  40,000  boxes  supply 
the  demand- 


Quicksilver  Mine. — The  Pottsville  Journal 
states  that  several  gentlemen  of  that  borough 
have  discovered  a  mine  of  quicksilver  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain.  The  quick- 
silver was  obtained  from  a  spring  running 
from  the  rock,  and  is  pronounced  by  judges 
to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  29,  1839. 


New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
occurred  the  present  month.  It  is  constitu- 
ted, if  we  mistake  not,  of  Friends  in  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  part  of  Vermont,  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, and  a  few  scattering  members,  lat- 
terly on  the  increase,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  select 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  as  hereto- 
fore, convened  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  on  .se- 
venth day,  the  15th  instant — the  yearly 
meeting  proper,  on  second  day  following,  the 
17th,  at  New  Port,  which  was  continued  by 
adjournments  to  the  afternoon  of  sixth  day, 
the  21st.  From  information  obtained  through 
an  acquaintance  who  was  present,  it  may  be 
staled,  that  the  number  of  members  in  atten- 
dance was  considerably  greater  than  on  any 
similar  occasion  for  many  years,  and  there 
were  also  present  several  ministers,  and 
others  from  distant  yearly  meetings,  inclu- 
ding our  Friends,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Robson,  and  Daniel  Wheeler  from  England. 
Besides  the  regular  course  of  business  rela- 
tive to  the  well  being  and  wholesome  order  of 
the  Society,  there  were  several  special  sub- 
jects of  interest  brought  into  view,  during 
which,  and  the  several  sittings  of  the  meet- 
ing, brotherly  harmony  and  unanimity  in  a 


remarkable  degree  prevailed,  so  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  informant,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered a  season  of  distinguished  favour,, 
wherein,  through  the  goodness  of  the  gra- 
cious Head  of  the  cburch,  the  minds  of  many 
were  solemnized  and  afresh  animated. 

Our  readers  will  participate  with  us  in  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  from  the 
United  States  Gazette,  of  26th  instant : 

Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  Poor. 

To  the  lasting  credit  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  bill  providing  for  a  Hos- 
pital for  Poor  Lunatics,  has  become  a  law? 
and  we  trust  that  all  the  benefits  desired  will 
be  fully  realized.  But,  that  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  the  community  may  be  fully 
met,  we  hope  that  commissioners  will  be  ap- 
pointed who  can  judge  of  the  proper  form  and 
location  of  the  buildings.  Much  of  the  effi^ 
cacy  of  the  plans  of  melioration  must  depend' 
upon  these,  and  we  doubt  not  that  their  im- 
portance will  at  once  be  seen  and  appreciated. 

We  congratulate  the  community  upon  the 
result  of  the  application  to  the  legislature  re- 
lative to  a  measure  which  has  elsewhere  done 
so  much  good. 

A  special  meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,"  will  be  held  on  third  day 
next,  the  2d  of  7th  month,  at  Friends'  Reading 
Room,  Appletree  alley,  at  12  o'clock. 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  SecWy, 

6th  mo.  29. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
an  Institution  under  the  care  of  Members  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.    Apply  to 

KiMBEE  &  ShAEPLESS, 

6th  mo.  29.       No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  London  Grove,  Chester 
county.  Pa.  on  the  15th  of  5th  month  last,  Lydia 
Hughes,  Jr.  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
member  of  West  Grove,  a  branch  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  an  approved  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  For  several  years  previous  to  her 
death,  her  health  appeared  to  be  declining,  which 
finally  terminated  in  pulmonary  consumption  ;  as  she 
approached  her  dissolution,  her  concern  for  her  children 
seemed  to  increase,  being  very  desirous  for  them  to 
live  together  in  unity  and  be  faithful  in  the  attendance 
of  our  religious  meetings,  and  also  to  keep  to  plainness. 
A  friend  coming  into  the  room  near  the  close,  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  she  said  to  him,  it  is  a 
trying  time,  pray  for  rae,  and  presently  said,  "  Oh  most 
Holy  One,  cut  short  the  work,  and  receive  my  poor 
soul."  Yet  she  frequently  prayed  for  patience  to  wait 
the  appointed  time,  saying  "The  Lord  giveth  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
and  expressed  an  humble  hope  of  being  admitted  into 
the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest — and  quietly  departed 
without  a  struggle. 

 on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  Lydia  Hughes, 

Sr.  a  member  of  the  same  meeting,  in  the  76th  year  of 
her  age.  She  had  been  about  twenty. five  years  accept- 
ably in  the  station  of  an  elder.  Her  close  appeared  to 
be  entirely  peaceful.  A  comfortable  hope  is  therefore 
afforded  in  relation  to  both  these  Friends,  that  they  are 
now  at  rest  with  the  redeemed  of  all  generations. 
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Environs  of  Naples — Vesucius,  Herculaneim, 
Pompeii. 

In  the  Episcopal  Recorder  of  this  city, 
have  appeared  in  succession  letters  from  one 
of  its  editors,  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  The  tbllowing  is  from  the  Recorder 
of  last  week,  and  though  occupied  on  scenes 
which  have  frequently  been  described,  has 
nevertheless  the  recommendation  of  freshness, 
and  of  being  the  production  of  an  intelligent 
American. 

Naples,  Feb.  19,  1839. 
Eastward  of  Naples,  there  are  objects  of 
not  less  interest  than  Baia  which  is  westward. 
Among  them  I  name  particularly  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  to 
these  I  may  add  Peestum.  On  our  way  to 
Vesuvius  we  stopped  at  Herculaneum,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  next  the  sea. 
This  city,  as  you  know,  was  destroyed  by 
that  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  oc- 
cured  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Before  that  time  no  eruptions  of  the  moun- 
tain were  recorded,  and  the  volcano  was 
supposed  to  be  extinct.  That  Vesuvius  had 
been  active  as  a  volcano  before  that  time  is 
evident,  because  the  formation  of  the  country 
showed  it,  and  the  pavements  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  houses,  were  made  of  lava,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen.  History,  however,  was  silent  on 
the  subject,  and  those  cities  never  dreamed 
of  danger.  At  the  time  of  their  destruction, 
the  inhabitants  were  in  the  theatres.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  they  had  generally 
time  to  escape,  because  few  skeletons  have 
been  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations. 
The  progress  of  lava  after  it  leaves  the  crater 
is  slow,  sometimes  moving  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  an  hour,  and  sometimes  with  not  one 
fourth  of  even  that  speed.  The  hot  stones, 
ashes  and  cinders  thrown  into  the  air  by  the 
volcanic  power  of  the  mountain,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  thousands  of  feet,  might 
cause  a  sudden  destruction.  And  these  an 
ancient  writer  says  accompanied  the  lava. 
However,  the  desolation  of  the  ill  fated  cities 
mentioned,  it  is  probable,  was  not  instanta- 
neous. They  were  destroyed  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.    Herculaneum  being  directly 


at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  was  invaded  by 
liquid  fiery  lava  which  ran  into  every  street 
and  house,  and  filled  every  chamber,  rose 
above  the  highest  buildings  and  covered  the 
entire  city,  in  some  places  sixty  feet  deep, 
and  in  others  a  hundred.  Sodom  itself  was 
not  more  thoroughly  overthrown.  Pompeii 
was  buried  by  ashes  and  cinders,  which  either 
a  strong  wind  or  the  volcanic  impetus  drove 
in  that  direction.  So  completely  were  these 
cities  buried  that  the  site  of  them  was  lost 
for  1600  5'ears.  Another  town  was  built  over 
the  place  where  Herculaneum  was  entombed, 
and  is  now  filled  with  inhabitants.  The  sub- 
terranean city  was  not  discovered  till  the 
commencement  of  the  past  century,  when 
some  inhabitant  of  the  modern  town  of  Portici 
in  digging  a  well,  found  pieces  of  mosaic  which 
excited  the  attention  of  a  prince,  who  pu 
'chased  the  right  of  further  researches  and 
found  in  the  progress  of  his  excavations,  sta- 
tues, columns  of  temples,  die.  The  king  of 
Naples  then  took  the  thing  into  his  hands, 
and  a  city  was  brought  to  light.  However, 
the  hardness  of  the  lava  which  filled  and  bu- 
ried the  city,  and  which  became  more  and 
more  solid  by  the  effect  of  ages,  made  (he 
excavations  a  work  of  great  expense.  Be- 
sides this,  the  modern  towns  of  Portici  and 
Resina  being  built  over  the  site  of  Hercula- 
neum, would  have  been  endangered  by  further 
digging  beneath  them.  Many  places  which 
had  been  excavated  have  been  again  filled,  and 
the  only  one  now  visited  by  strangers  gene- 
rally, is  a  theatre  which  was  found  directly 
under  the  well,  in  which  the  first  proofs  of  a 
subterranean  city  were  discovered.  This 
theatre  was  near  a  forum  which  was  paved 
with  marble  and  ornamented  with  a  portico 
and  columns,  and  the  walls  decorated  with 
paintings.  Here  were  found  statues  of  the 
finest  Grecian  workmanship,  which  have  been 
removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples.  The 
theatre,  like  most  of  those  of  the  ancients, 
was  open  at  the  top,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  capable  of  accommodating  ten  thousand 
spectators.  We  descended  into  it  by  means 
of  lights  and  followed  a  guide  through  the 
lobbies,  and  proscenium,  orchestra,  seats  of 
consuls,  &c.,  now  dark  and  gloomy  as  a  vast 
sepulchre.  The  excavated  parts  are  like  a 
tunnel  followinrr  round  the  course  of  the 
building,  the  lava  having  filled  it  so  as  to 
make  it  a  perfect  petrifaction.  In  one  place 
the  impression  of  human  features  was  shown 
us  on  the  ceiling  of  lava,  mado  by  the  mask 
of  an  actor.  A  more  gloomy  picture  of 
destruction  than  is  here  exhibited  could  not 
be  drawn.  A  city  buried  forty  or  fifty  and 
even  one  hundred  feet  deep,  by  a  fiery  tor- 
rent which  hardened  into  rock,  and  covered 
it  out  of  sight,  is  now,  I  should  not  say| 


brought  to  light,  (for  no  light  but  that  of 
torches  ever  reaches  into  the  subterranean 
passages  which  have  been  cut  into  the  lava,) 
but  discovered  by  deep  excavations  made  as 
into  an  immense  tomb  which  had  been  sealed 
for  1700  years.  As  we  walked  in  the  pas- 
sages cut  through  the  petrified  theatre,  we 
heard  the  rumbling  of  wheels  on  the  streets 
of  the  modern  town  over  our  heads,  the  in- 
habitants living  without  fear  upon  (he  very 
sepulchre  of  a  ruined  city.  After  winding 
through  the  labyrinth  with  our  guide,  we 
were  glad  to  ascend  again  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  breathe  a  cheerful  air.  We  mounted 
our  carriages  and  hurried  off  to  the  point 
from  which  we  were  to  begin  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius.  The  visiters  to  Vesuvius  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  furnishing  them  with 
mules  and  donkeys  and  horses  for  the  ascent 
is  quite  a  business.  I  may  here  mention  that 
our  company  consisted  of  ten  persons,  nine  of 
whom  were  Americans.  We  stopped  at  the 
place  at  which  we  were  to  leave  our  car- 
riages, and  here  a  scene  of  confusion  followed 
such  as  cannot  be  described.  Each  rider  is 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  person,  who  goes 
on  foot  to  take  care  of  the  horse  or  mule,  and 
to  give  aid  in  getting  up  the  mountain,  it 
then  becomes  a  matter  of  competition  with 
these  men,  which  of  them  shall  get  emploj  - 
ment  for  hiir.self  and  his  beast.  A  yard  was 
filled  with  asses  and  horses,  and  mules  and 
drivers,  so  that  they  pressed  one  against  an- 
other, while  multitudes  of  voices  clamoured 
in  strife,  each  man  trying  to  get  before  his 
neighbour,  and  bring  his  animal  to  the  step 
from  v.'hich  we  were  to  mount.  After  much 
debate  and  jostling  of  asses  and  horses,  and 
lazaroni,  we  got  the  ladies  one  by  one  on  the  - 
saddles,  with  a  man  holding  the  bridle,  and 
going  before  to  push  on  his  right  band  and 
left,  in  order  to  force  a  passage  through  tho 
crowd.  At  last  all  were  mounted,  one  fol- 
lowing another,  and  we  got  out  into  the  high- 
way with  our  faces  turned  toward  the  toji  of 
the  mountain.  The  procession,  after  we  wera 
properly  in  a  line,  made  quite  a  display  as  to 
length,  for  ten  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
followed  one  another,  some  on  asses,  one  of 
hich  dangled  a  small  bell,  some  on  horses, 
and  some  on  mules,  and  a  company  of  ten  or 
twelve  lazaroni  on  foot,  some  having  baskets 
of  fruit  and  provisions,  filled  up  the  intervals. 
The  cavalcade  made  up  in  spirit  ivhat  was 
lacking  in  dignity,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
ed  by  the  guides,  plied  their"  ponies  in 
earnest,  and  pressed  upward  along  the 
rough  and  tedious  ascent.  The  sides  of  the 
mountain  are  planted  with  the  vine  for  some 
distance,  and  other  fruit  trees,  a  rich  soil 
having  been  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  an- 
cient streams  of  lava.    But  when  we  were 
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r.boiit  lutlf  way  to  the  top,  we  came  to  a  scene 
of  ultor  waste  and  awful  desolation.  There 
had  been  an  eruption  aliout  a  month  before 
we  readied  Naples,  and  thfe  lava  which  was 
then  poured  out  of  the  crater,  ran  in  a  wide 
stream  more  than  two  miles  down  the  moun- 
tain. Tiiis  lava  was  still  in  many  places 
smoking  with  burning  sulphurous  matter,  so 
that  bits  of  paper  being  thrown  upon  it  were 
inflamed.  We  were  obliged  to  cross  it  in 
one  place  by  a  very  rough  path,  the  lava 
when  chilled  being  like  the  cinder  thrown 
from  a  furnace.  After  nearly  two  hours  v/e 
reached  the  base  of  the  cone  or  steepest  point 
of  the  mountain.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
dismount  and  proceed  either  afoot,  or  in  a 
chaise  d  porteur,  a  chair  borne  by  four  men 
with  a  relay  of  four  others.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  we  preferred  trusting  to  our 
i'aet.  The  ascent  was  almost  perpendicular 
over  the  lava  of  the  last  eruption.  Frequently 
it  was  necessary  to  use  both  hands  and  feet, 
in  order  to  get  up,  the  lava  often  slipping 
when  we  stepped  upon  a  loose  fragment,  and 
tumbling  down  the  declivity.  The  ditfi- 
culty  of  the  ascent  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  men  going  before,  who  with  straps  fastened 
ru-ound  them,  while  we  held  to  one  end  pulled 
us  upv/ard.  Nearly  an  hour  being  spent  in 
this  toilsome  effort  climbing  up  the  steep,  we 
l  eached  at  last  the  ridge  of  the  crater,  where 
wrapping  ourselves  well  in  additional  gar- 
ments which  we  brought  to  encounter  the 
change  of  atmosphere,  we  were  glad  to  rest 
j.while.  The  hot  cinders  under  our  feet,  and 
the  hot  gas  issuing  from  the  crater  kept  the 
temperature  of  the  air  much  higher  than  is 
natural  at  an  elevation  of  near  3000  feet,  and 
relieved  us  from  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
change.  The  crater  was  at  first  filled  with 
n  dense  heated  vapour  of  sulphur  mixed  with 
gases,  which  when  blown  into  our  faces  almost 
suffocated  us,  and  entirely  hid  from  our  view 
the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain.  This, 
liowever,  was  driven  away  by  a  blast  of  wind, 
and  the  crater  was  wholly  opened  to  our 
.sight.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  changed 
by  every  eruption.  The  last  altered  very 
much  the  size  of  the  crater,  which  has  been 
sometimes  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
from  1500  to  2000  feet  deep,  but  is  now  not 
more  than  500  feet  in  depth,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  diameter  ;  when  we  saw  it  the 
shape  was  that  of  a  perfect  funnel,  or  a  hol- 
low cone  inverted.  The  bottom  was  entirely 
closed,  and  the  smoke  and  hot  vapours  issued 
through  the  cinders. 

Persons  have  often  descended  far  into  the 
crater,  but  our  guide  said  that  no  one  had  ven- 
tured since  the  eruption  last  month,  nor  is  there 
any  motive  for  doing  so,  as  the  whole  is  en- 
tirely open  to  view  from  the  ridge.  Hot 
vapours  and  burning  gases  issue  out  from 
many  points,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
crater  and  its  ridge;  and  sulphur  mixed  with 
other  minerals  has  incrusted  the  lava  and 
stones  in  many  places  with  a  deposite  of 
various  colours.  Certainly  one  of  the  grand- 
est scenes  in  nature  is  that  of  a  high  volcanic 
mountain,  around  which  are  spread  in  wide 
desolation  the  proofs  of  a  tremendous  power 
acting  within.    The  force  and  the  fires  must 


be  terrible  beyond  the  reach  of  fancy,  which, 
acting  some  thousands  of  feet  below,  can  put 
mountains  and  sea,  and  whole  countries  in 
a  tremor,  and  throw  out  rivers  of  molten 
minerals,  sufficient  to  bury  entire  cities.  In 
one  aspect  the  view  from  Vesuvius  was  beau- 
tiful, even  to  enchantment.  The  great  plain 
of  the  Campagna  Felice  stretched  beyond 
Naples  to  the  distant  Appenines,  which  were 
crowned  with  snow;  villages,  villas,  farms, 
and  vineyards  filled  the  country;  Naples  rose 
upon  the  water,  and  displayed  far  below  us 
its  palaces  and  towers,  and  then  capes  and 
bays  and  islands  enriching  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  resting  its  waves 
and  stretching  its  expanse  to  another  conti- 
nent, made  a  picture  of  beauty  which  nothing 
but  a  hand  of  infinite  skill  could  draw.  In 
another  aspect,  the  view  around  us  upon  the 
mountain  was  terrific.  The  volcano,  it  is 
true,  was  quiet,  but  the  proofs  of  its  awful 
power  were  around  and  beneath  us.  For 
miles  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  not 
even  a  spear  of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  but 
dark  lava  with  rough  broken  surface  as  if  a 
tumbling  torrent  had  been  suddenly  petrified. 
Then  we  could  not  fail  to  recal  the  cities 
entombed  at  its  base,  and  to  think  of  the  ages 
during  which  its  dreadful  fires  have  been 
burning,  with  a  force  that  threatens  the  dis- 
solution of  one  fourth  of  a  continent.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  feel  his  nothingness  and 
to  fall  down  upon  his  face  and  cry,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Some  have  thought 
that  all  this  part  of  the  earth  is  resting  over 
internal  fires,  that  there  is  a  subterranean 
fiery  communication  between  Vesuvius  and 
Mount  J^tna  in  Sicily,  near  two  hundred 
miles  distant.  This  of  course  cannot  be 
known,  but  there  does  appear  to  be  some  cor- 
respondence between  the  first  mentioned  vol- 
cano and  a  place  called  the  Solfatara,  (which 
I  mentioned  in  a  late  letter)  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  apart,  for  while  Vesuvius  is  active  that 
place  is  quiet,  and  when  that  is  quiet  Vesu- 
vius threatens  an  eruption.  Who  can  tell 
then  at  what  hour  this  whole  country  may  be 
laid  waste  by  the  volcanic  powers  working 
beneath,  and  Naples  become  like  Sodom  or 
like  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii?  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Naples,  it  is  said,  regard  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  as  in  one  sense  blessings,  because 
if  the  mountain  is  quiet  for  a  long  time,  the 
country  is  liable  to  earthquakes  which  are 
more  terrible  than  volcanoes,  because  no  one 
can  tell  in  what  way  to  flee  from  them.  The 
subterranean  forces  that  cause  earthquakes 
are  supposed  to  expend  themselves  through 
the  crater  of  the  volcano. 

An  eye  witness  of  the  late  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, described  it  to  me  as  singularly  grand 
and  interesting,  particularly  by  night.  The 
road  leading  to  the  mountain  was  crowded 
with  the  carriages  of  persons  who  went  from 
Naples  to  see  it,  some  of  whom  went  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  itself  for  several  miles. 
A  black  stream  of  smoke  issued  from  the 
crater,  mingled  with  fiery  lava,  red  hot  stones, 
and  burning  gases  that  covered  the  mountain 
with  a  lurid  glare,  while  the  river  of  fire 
rolled  down  the  side.  A  thick  shower  of 
ashes  was  driven  up  into  the  air,  and  spread 


by  the  wind  for  eight  or  ten  miles  over  the 
country,  covering  fields  and  gardens  to  such 
a  depth  that  entire  crops  of  vegetables  were 
destroyed.  We  saw  on  the  way  to  Pompeii, 
great  banks  for  miles,  made  of  the  ashes 
which  were  shovelled  from  the  road,  in  order 
to  clear  the  pavement.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius  would  live  in  perpetual  fear  of 
the  mountain.  But  they  are  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  world,  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  as  indeed  the  whole  unbelieving  world 
now  is  in  regard  to  "  the  wrath  to  come." 
Each  one  thinks  himself  in  no  danger,  and 
all  are  secure  in  their  own  thoughts.  The 
destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case.  In  1794 
occurred  one  of  the  most  dreadful  eruptions 
on  record,  which  totally  destroyed  7orre  del 
Greco,  a  town  containing  about  18,000  inha- 
habitants.  Houses,  however,  have  been  built 
again  on  the  same  site,  though  vast  fields  of 
lava,  forming  an  arid  waste,  surround  them 
every  where.  We  passed  the  place  on  our 
way  to  Pompeii,  and  saw  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  street  built  of  unhewn  lava,  forming  a 
strange  figure  in  the  midst  of  a  living  thought- 
less population.  But  I  must  go  back  to  speak 
of  our  descent  from  Vesuvius.  In  going  down 
we  took  a  route  different  from  that  by  which 
we  went  up,  because  the  hard  rough  lava 
which  furnished  us  the  easiest  ascent,  made 
an  unpleasant  and  difficult  path  downward. 
We  descended  on  a  part  of  the  mountain 
covered  with  loose  ashes,  into  which  our  feet 
sunk  at  every  step  twelve  or  eighteen  inches. 
Not  one  fourth  of  the  time  of  our  ascent  was 
occupied  in  going  down  to  the  base  of  the 
cone,  where  our  horses  and  asses  awaited  us. 
About  half  way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is 
a  house  called  the  Hermitage,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  solitary  monk.  It  is  on  a  high 
ridge  which,  rising  above  the  common  plane 
of  the  mountain,  is  like  an  island  in  the  rivers 
of  lava  passing  each  side  of  it.  Here  several 
gens  d^armes  are  kept  to  protect  visiters  from 
banditti,  who  have  at  times  infested  the  moun- 
tain. A  small  chapel  with  a  priest  form  also 
a  part  of  the  establishment.  Here  we  stopped 
awhile  to  partake  of  a  lunch  which  we  carried 
with  us,  and  then  continued  our  descent  amidst 
ceaseless  solicitations  on  the  part  of  our  atten- 
dants for  huona  mono,  over  and  above  all  that 
we  were  to  pay  the  padrone,  for  horses  and 
mules,  and  themselves  for  every  service  that 
they  had  rendered.  After  all  were  paid  fully- 
according  to  agreement,  and  more  than  was 
stipulated,  the  hats  were  still  held  up  in 
crowds  to  the  windows  of  our  carriages,  till 
our  coachmen  cracked  their  whips,  the  horses 
sprang  forward  and  we  were  out  of  reach.  A 
loud  cheer  sounded  after  us,  the  dust  rolled 
upon  the  wheels  as  one  carriage  after  another 
started  in  full  speed  upon  the  highway,  and 
before  dark  we  were  again  at  the  door  of  our 
hotel  in  Naples.  J.  M. 

A  Petersburgh  paper  states  that  the  water 
in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled,  sprinkled 
over  grain,  plants,  &c.,  completely  destroys 
all  insects,  in  every  stage  of  their  existence, 
from  the  egg  to  the  fly. 
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STATE   OF   MORVLS  IN  BOSTON. 

Thoiij;h  we  have  nntliing  to  boast  of,  as 
compared  with  what  we  ought  to  be;  yet,  as 
compared  with  other  cities,  we  have  great 
cause  of  gratitude,  in  view  of  the  state  of 
public  morals  in  Boston.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Boston  daily  papers  that  not  a  single  of- 
fence was  chargi'd  against  any  one  at  the 
police  oftice,  the  day  aVler  tlio  Artillcri/  Elec- 
tion Holidaa.  On 'the  alternoon  of  that  day, 
a  great  concourse  of  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  were  congregated  on  the  com- 
mon;  yet  all  was  quiet  and  orderly.  There 
were  no  fisticutis,no  brawling,  no  strife.  But 
in  former  times,  a  riot  on  the  afternoon  of 
election  day,  was  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  stalls  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  gaming  tables  were  permitted  on 
the  common.  But  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful change  since  these  things  were  prohibited 
by  the  city  authorities. 

We  derive,  also,  still  greater  satisfaction 
from  some  statements  made  in  the  report  of 
the  directors  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  to  the 
stockholders,  at  the  annual  meeting,  May  21, 
1S39;  from  which  we  learn  the  gratifying 
fiict  that  "  the  theatrical  business  in  Boston, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  depression." 
The  report  goes  info  a  history  of  the  "  The- 
atrical business  in  Boston,"  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  sup- 
port "  two  first  class  theatres,"  and  the  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Barry  with  the  Tremont 
Theatre;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  con- 
cern has  been  dragging  heavily  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  present  "  theatrical  season," 
they  say,  "  opened  with  a  flattering  prospect 
of  brilliant  success ;  but  after  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  the  city  was  filled  with  strangers, 
ihe  patronage  of  the  theatre  fell  off  beyond  all 
precedent,  and  the  season  proved  upon  the 
whole  worse,  it  is  believed,  than  since  the 
first  opening  of  the  theatre.  Those  stock- 
holders who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  theatre  personally,  and  who  have  wit- 
nessed for  themselves  the  empty  boxes  and 
bare  benches,  except  on  a  few  benefit  nights, 
will  not  need  this  information ;  and  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  lec- 
tures and  other  evening  amusements,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  theatre,  will  be  as  well  able  as 
the  directors  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no 

THEATRICAL  ATTRACTION  HAS  PROVED  SUF- 
FICIENT TO  DRAW  OUT  THE  BoSTON  PUBLIC." 

The  fact  here  admitted  speaks  well  for  the 
good  sense  of  the  "  Boston  public."  It  seems 
they  have  learned  that  there  is  a  higher  and 
more  rational  enjoyment,  as  well  as  less  dan- 
ger of  the  deterioration  of  mind  and  morals, 
in  attending  upon  scientific  lectures,  and  in 
refined  social  intercourse,  than  in  waiting 
upon  fictitious  representations  of  corrupting 
scenes,  made  by  men  and  women  "of  corrupt 
minds,"  if  not  of  corrupt  morals.  And  the 
intimation  here  given,  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  scientific  lectures  for  which 
Boston,  above  all  other  cities,  is  so  celebrated. 
True,  the  tendency  of  these  lectures,  when 
compared  with  some  other  modes  of  spending 
time,  may  be  to  promote  superficial  thinking; 
still,  it  is  better  to  think  superficially  than 


not  to  think  at  all ;  and  there  may  be  a  wea- 
ried state  of  mind  which  is  relieved  by  the 
opportunity  of  drinking  in  knowledge  without 
etibrt.  At  any  rate  they  are  far  preferable 
''  to  any  other  species  oi  fashionable  amuse- 
ment. 

The  report  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  pre- 
sent financial  condition  of  the  theatre.  They 
say,  "  Mr.  Barry  stated  his  conviction  that 
nothing  but  loss  could  be  expected  for  the 
residue  of  this  season,  and  that,  judging  from 
appearances  thus  far,  he  could  not  anticipate 
receipts  sufficient  to  cover  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  theatre,  exclusive  of  rent." 
"  The  business  did  not  improve,  and  the  re- 
ceipts have  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  the  lessee  to  keep  the  theatre  open 
without  paying  the  rent."  It  seems  Mr. 
Barry. has  lost,  during  the  five  years  which 
he  has  had  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
according  to  one  estimate,  $13,000;  and  ac- 
cording to  another,  820,000 — the  former,  be- 
ing over  and  above  receipts  from  all  sources, 
and  the  latter,  deducting  some  receipts  which 
Mr.  Barry  does  not  consider  as  fairly  belong- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  theatre ;  and  if  he 
pays  his  rent,  the  loss  of  the  present  year, 
will  be  $7,000;  showing  an  improvement  in 
public  sentiment,  against  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, of  about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Another  important  fact  stated  in  this  re- 
port, is,  the  influence  of  our  municipal  regula- 
tions, in  banishing  the  sale  of  intoxicaiing 
liquors  from  the  bars  of  the  theatre,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  diminishing  the  rent 
of  the  bars  from  $2,500  to  $1,000  a  year. — 
Boston  Recorder. 

WILLIAM  WILBERFOaCE. 

BY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

Few  persons  have  ever  reached  a  higher 
and  more  enviable  place  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the 
place  they  had  gained,  than  William  Wilber- 
force.  He  was  naturally  a  person  of  great 
quickness  and  even  subtilty  of  mind,  with  a 
lively  imagination,  approaching  to  playfulness 
of  fancy;  and  hence  he  had  wit  in  an  unmea- 
sured abundance;  and  in  all  its  varieties;  for 
he  was  endowed  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  in  character,  the  foundation  of 
humour,  as  well  as  the  perception  of  remote 
resemblances,  the  essence  of  wit.  These 
qualities,  however,  he  had  so  far  disciplined 
his  faculties  as  to  keep  in  habitual  restraint, 
lest  he  should  ever  ofland  against  strict  deco- 
rum, by  introducing  light  matter  into  serious 
discussion,  or  be  betrayed  into  personal  re- 
marks too  poignant  for  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals. For  his  nature  was  mild  and  amiable 
beyond  that  of  most  men  ;  fearful  of  giving 
the  least  pain  in  any  quarter,  even  while  heat- 
ed with  the  zeal  of  controversy  on  questions 
that  roused  all  his  passions;  and  more  anxi- 
ous if  it  were  possible  to  gain  over  rather 
than  to  overpower  an  adversary ;  disarming 
him  by  kindness,  or  the  force  of  reason,  or 
awakening  appeals  to  his  feelings  rather  than 
defeating  him  by  hostile  attack. 

His  natural  talents  were  cultivated,  and  his 
taste  refined  by  a  complete  Cambridge  educa- 


tion, in  which,  while  the  classics  were  sedu- 
lously studied  the  mathematics  were  not  ne- 
glected ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 
intimate  friends,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dean  Milner, 
the  additional  benefit  of  foreign  travel,  having 
passed  nearly  a  year  in  France,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  Lord  Shelburn's  ariministration 
had  removed  Mr.  Pitt  from  office.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  highest  order.  It  was 
persuasive  and  pathetic  in  an  eminent  degree; 
but  it  was  occasionally  bold  and  impassioned, 
animated  with  the  inspiration  which  deep 
feeling  alone  can  breathe  into  spoken  thought, 
chastened  by  a  pure  taste,  varied  by  extensive 
information,  enriched  by  classical  allusion, 
sometimes  elevated  by  the  more  sublimo 
topics  of  holy  writ — the  thoughts  "  That 
wrapt  Isaiah's  hallowed  soul  in  fire." 

Few  passages  can  be  cited  in  the  oratory  of 
modern  times  of  a  more  electrical  effect  than 
the  singularly  felicitous  and  striking  allusion 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  resisting  the  torrent  of  Jacobin 
principles:  "  He  stood  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed." — The 
singular  kindness,  the  extreme  gentleness  of 
his  disposition  wholly  free  from  gall,  from 
vanity,  or  any  selfish  feeling,  kept  him  from 
indulging  in  any  of  the  vituperative  branches 
of  rhetoric  ;  but  a  memorable  occasion  show- 
ed that  it  was  any  thing  rather  than  the  want 
of  force  which  held  him  ofl'  from  the  use  of 
the  weapons  so  often  in  almost  all  other  men's 
hands. — When  a  well  known  popular  member 
thought  fit  to  designate  him  repeatedly,  and 
very  irregulaily,  as  the  "  Honorable  and  reli- 
gious gentleman,"  not  because  he  was  asham- 
ed of  the  cross  he  gloried  in,  but  because  ha 
felt  indignant  at  any  one  in  the  British  senate 
deeming  pieiy  a  matter  of  imputation,  ho 
poured  out  a  stream  of  sarcasm  which  non  5 
who  heard  it  can  ever  forget.  A  commoa 
friend  of  the  parties  having  remarked  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  beside  whom  he  sat,  that  this 
greatly  outmatched  the  great  master  of  sar- 
casm, Pitt  himself,  the  reply  of  that  great 
mian,  and  just  observer,  was  worthy  to  b-j 
r  e  marked. 

"■  Yes,"  said  he,  "  It  is  the  most  striking- 
thing  I  almost  ever  heard;  but  i  look  upon 
It  as  a  more  singular  proof  of  Wilberforce'^ 
virtue  than  of  his  genius,  for  who  but  he  ever 
w.as  possessed  of  such  a  formidable  weapon 
and  never  used  it  ?"  AgaiasC  all  these  accor.!- 
plishments  of  a  finished.ocs'  or  tbeis  was  lit'.'  .■• 
to  set  on  the  other  side. 

A  feeble  constitution,  which  made  Iiim  sn  .; 
all  his  life,  that  he  was  never  sither  well  oV 
ill  ;  a  voice  sweetly  musical  bpvorid  ihnt.  «  *' 
most  men,  of  great  compass  al,-"o  but  sonu  - 
times  degenerating  into  a  whine;  :>  fi^^i,,.. 
exceedingly  undignified  and  un<^M  aceful.tlio;i<r'i 
the  features  of  the  face  were  sinn-ularlv  'e"x- 
pressive;  and  a  want  of  condensation,  in  th 
latter  years  of  his  life  especiallv,  l;n>si>i<-  i'Ko 
digression,  and  ill  calculated  for  a  verv%u-*i' 
ness— like  audience  like  the  House  of  Tom 
mens  ;  may  be  noted  as  the  only  drawbacks 
which  kept  him  out  of  the  very  first  place 
among  the  first  speakers  of  his  age,  whom  in 
pathos,  and  also  in  graceful  and  easy'  an.l 
perfectly  elegant  diction,  as  well  as  harmoni- 
ous periods  he  unquestionably  excelled. 
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Application  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  to  Rail 
Roads,  c^*c. 

Should  this  obvious  and  natural  mode  of 
propelling  carriages,  &c.,  be  carried  into  cf- 
icct,  (and  at  present  we  see  no  reason  why 
tliis  may  not  be  so)  a  complete  revolution 
must  inevitably  take  place  in  the  locomotive 
system  of  the  railroads. 

This  invention  is  styled  "  Clegg's  Patent 
Atmospheric  Railway,"  and  is,  both  in  its 
original  motive  power,  and  also  in  its  applica- 
tion to  machinery,  altogether  different  from 
the  present  railroad  system;  for  this  is  worked 
by  stationary  steam  engines  apart  from  each 
other  from  two  to  five  miles,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  country — two  engines  being 
fixed  at  each  station,  one  for  the  up,  another 
for  the  down  train,  excepting  on  long  inclined 
planes,  where  only  one  is  required. 

The  power  of  these  engines  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  gradients  and  traffic,  for,  supposing 
the  traffic  to  be  2500  tons  per  day,  or  1250 
tons  each  way,  and  the  velocity  required  to 
be  thirty-five  miles  each  hour,  the  average 
power  employed  on  the  line  would  be  equal 
to  six  horse  per  mile.  The  size  of  the  engines 
will  vary  from  six  to  twenty-five  horse  power 
according  to  the  gradients.  This  power  is 
communicated  to  the  train  by  means  of  a 
main  or  pipe  laid  between  the  rails,  which  is 
exhausted  by  air  pumps,  worked  by  the  en- 
f^ines.  This  pipe  is  divided  into  lengths  or 
sections,  varying  according  to  the  respective 
distance  of  the  engines,  by  valves  which  are 
opened  by  the  train  as  it  goes  along,  and  a 
•space  is  left  between  each  section,  with  pro- 
per sidings  for  stopping  the  train  when  neces- 
Hary.  The  pipe  -suited  to  the  above-men- 
tioned traffic  would  be  ten  inches,  and  no  more 
in  diameter. 

A  piston  is  fixed  to  the  pipe  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  slide  therein  air-tight ;  the 
pressure  on  the  back  of  this  piston  (when  the 
pipe  is  exhausted  to  the  degree  required  for 
the  steepest  ascent)  will  produce  a  vacuum 
equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  twenty  inches 
high.  An  available  tractive  force  of  714 
pounds  is  thus  obtained,  which  will  draw  a 
train  weighing  thirteen  tons  up  an  inclined 
plane  of  one  foot  in  fifty  ;  and  with  engines 
of  the  above  power  the  train  can  be  impelled 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  sections  of  the  pipe  exhausted  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  admit  of  a  train  being  de- 
spatched each  way  every  ten  minutes;  or,  al- 
lowing for  all  possible  delay,  four  trains  each 
way  may  be  despatched  per  hour,  giving  a 
total  of  2,496  tons  per  day. 

To  the  first  or  driving  carriage  of  the  train 
an  arm  from  the  piston  is  attached.  This  arm 
passes  through  an  opening  about  an  inch  and 
a.  half  wide,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  pipe  on  its  upper  surface,  and  this  open- 
inn-  is  covered  by  a  valve,  the  nature  of  which 
constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Clegg's  sys- 
tem ;  this  opening  is,  by  a  simple  and  effi- 
cacious contrivance,  rendered  completely  air- 
tight. The  construction  and  action  of  this 
valve  cannot  be  clearly  explained  without  a 
reference  to  diagrams  or  models. 


The  main  pipe  is  put  together  with  deep 
socket-joints;  in  each  of  these  an  annular 
space  is  left  about  the  middle  of  the  packing, 
which  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  and  thus  any  leak- 
age of  air  into  this  pipe  prevented. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  yesterday, 
before  a  select  party  of  the  nobility,  members 
of  parliament  and  men  of  science,  amongst 
whom  we  observed  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Ilowick, 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  Lord  Stewart  de  Rothesay, 
Lord  Burghersh,  Right  Hon.  Powlett  Thom- 
son, Hon.  W.  Temple,  Duke  de  Regina,  Count 
D'Orsay,  Admiral  Sir  C.  Ogle,  Mr.  Praed,  M. 
P.,  Mr.  Standish,  M.  P.,  Messrs.  J.  Lyon, 
Goldsmid,  Ricardo,  Dick,  Halifax,  Clayton, 
.Johnson,  Esqs.,  James  Bonfit,  Esq.,  of  Paris, 
Captain  Martyn,  and  several  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen. 

The  trial  was  made  on  an  ascent  of  one  in 
thirty  feet,  with  a  pipe  of  3|  inches  diameter, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length.  This 
was  exhausted  by  the  air  pump,  which  was 
attached  to  the  ordinary  steam-engine  belong- 
ing to  the  works.  A  cock  was  placed  close 
to  the  pipes,  to  separate  them  from  the  pump 
when  required,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  as- 
certaining any  leakage  in  (he  pipe  itself ;  a 
vacuum  gauge  was  attached  to  each  end  of 
the  pipe,  to  ascertain  the  time  that  would  be 
required  to  obtain  an  equal  vacuum  through- 
out its  whole  length.  On  this  trial  the  car- 
riages were  loaded  not  only  with  1,500  weight 
of  iron,  but  also  with  still  more  weighty  ar- 
ticles— to  wit,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
Lord  Elowick,  Lord  Burghersh,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  &c.,  who  trusted  their  valuable 
lives  to  "  the  pressure  from  without,^''  which, 
rushing  in,  carried  her  majesty's  ministers 
about  150  feet  in  ten  seconds  of  time,  to  their 
no  small  amusement  and  gratification ;  and 
we  must  say  that  in  this  instance  they  really 
did  attend  to  all  that  was  submitted  to  them 
like  men  of  business. 

The  motion  of  the  carriage,  though  equal 
to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour,  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  noiseless;  besides  this  there  is 
neither  smoke,  steam  nor  dust,  to  annoy  the 
passengers,  as  in  the  present  steam  trains; 
and,  besides  the  comfort  and  convenience  in 
this  new  mode  of  travelling,  the  expense 
would  be  considerably  under  one  half  of  what 
it  now  costs.  And  besides,  this  invention  can 
be  applied  either  to  turnpike  roads,  with  their 
existing  gradients,  or  to  railroads  now  con- 
structed. 

We  were  given  to  understand  that  a  suc- 
cession of  experiments  would  be  made  next 
week. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  KARNAK. 
A  ride  of  half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the 
great  gate,  which  stands  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  an  avenue  of  sadly  mutilated 
sphinxes.  I  passed  rapidly  through  the  va- 
rious chambers,  in  some  of  which,  by  aid  of 
a  torch  kindled  by  an  Arab,  I  could  see  a 
number  of  bas-reliefs  on  the  wall.  At  length 
I  arrived  at  the  great  columnar  hall — that 


astonishing  sanctuary — which  I  defy  even 
the  most  unthinking  of  men  to  enter  without 
experiencing  emotions  of  a  character  and  in- 
tensity altogether  new  to  him.  On  me  the 
sight  of  such  a  vast  congregation  of  magnifi- 
cent pillars  had  an  overwhelming  eflect. 
They  constitute  literally  a  forest  of  masonry; 
many  of  them  quite  entire  in  their  conserva- 
tion, others  cleft  by  the  "  rents  of  ruin,"  two 
or  three  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  and  not 
a  few  incline  from  the  perpendicular,  and  lean 
for  support  against  their  fellows.  I  did  not 
count  them,  but  they  must  be  above  100  in 
number.  All  the  ruins  that  I  have  heretofore 
seen  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  Karnak.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
gods  had  been  the  architects,  and  not  insig- 
nificant man.  I  wandered  about  for  half  an 
hour  among  those  giant  columns,  and  quitted 
them  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  gilding  their 
hoary  summits,  and  darting  his  soft  rays 
through  the  "  loops  of  time"  that  opened  in 
various  places  to  receive  them.  On  my  way 
home,  I  tried  to  analyse  my  sensations.  They 
were  certainly  more  of  wonder  than  admira- 
tion ;  for  the  efl^ect  of  so  many  columns 
crowded  together  is  cumbrous  and  heavy- 
As  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  ruin,  I  prefer 
the  Coliseum :  yet  the  antiquity  of  the  one  is 
as  yesterday  compared  with  the  other.  Three 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  build- 
ing of  Karnak.  What  was  then  the  civilization 
of  Europe?  Barbarians  all?  What  now  is  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  ?  I  might  make  the  same 
reply !  Thus  it  is  decreed  by  Providence,, 
kingdoms  rise  up  and  grow  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  power  and  splendour — then  pass  away 
like  a  shadow.  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  Italy, 
and  Carthage,  have  each  had  their  day  of 
greatness.  England  is  now  in  the  zenith  of 
her  power ;  but  what  may  be  her  hereafter 
time  alone  can  solve;  if  she  is  destined  to  a 
fate  similar  to  that  of  Egypt,  she  will  un- 
doubtedly leave  for  the  contemplation  of  fu- 
ture ages,  no  monument  like  the  Temple  of 
Karnak.  The  ancient  Egyptians  entertained 
the  belief  that  at  the  expiration  of  3,000 
years  they  were  to  return  to  life  again: 
hence  the  custom  of  embalming  their  bodies 
and  the  origin  of  their  stupendous  architec- 
ture. According  to  this  belief,  the  present 
is  about  the  time  that  their  spirits  should  re- 
turn to  take  possession  of  their  bodies.  What 
would  be  the  astonishment  of  the  haughty 
Pharaohs  to  find  their  mortal  tenements  scat- 
tered over  all  the  museums  of  Europe ;  and 
their  once  gorgeous,  and,  as  they  thought,  in- 
destructible temples  now  converted  into  deso- 
late ruins,  the  undisputed  domains  of  the  bat. 
the  owl,  and  the  hyaena  ! 


While  the  minds  of  children  are  in  their 
waxen  state,  let  parents  be  most  assiduous  to 
impress  on  them  such  a  likeness  as  they 
should  be  willing  themselves  to  bear.  This 
injunction  addresses  itself  more  immediately 
to  the  mother,  who  has  it  in  her  power  to 
make  the  earliest  impressions,  and  is  liable 
in  her  turn  to  be  the  most  strongly  impressed- 
— Sigourney. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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JOURNAL  OF  TIIOJIAS  SHILLITOE.  j 

In  the  tliird  month  of  tlie  next  year  follow-  j 
ing  the  date  of  our  last  cxtract»  this  indefa- 
tigable and  faithful  hihourer  in  ihc  cause  of 
the  Redeemer,  again  left  home  for  Ireland 
with  the  requisite  certilkate  from  his  monthly 
and  quarterly  meetings.  He  arrived  at  Cork, 
after  encountering  a  fearful  storm  on  the 
passage.  The  prospect  here  opened  that  it 
was  required  of  him  to  visit  the  drinking- 
houses  of  tiiat  city  and  neighbourhood,  but 
the  Yearly  IMeeting  of  Dublin  being  near  at 
hand,  it  was  concluded,  on  consulting  with 
his  friends,  it  would  be  best  not  to  enter  upon 
the  visit  until  after  that  meeting  was  over. 

Seventh  day  attended  the  select  yearly  meet- 
ing, in  which  much  wholesome  counsel  was 
imparted,  and,  in  the  evening,  a  committee  for 
conducting  a  fund,  raised  to  apprentice  out 
children,  belonging  to  Ulster  province,  and 
for  setting  out  in  life  young  people  who  have 
conducted  themselves  consistently  with  tiie 
rules  of  our  Society-  A  lively  care  was 
manifested  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in 
that  province,  which  care,  I  doubt  not,  will 
be  owned,  and  the  blessing  of  the  poor  rest 
on  the  faithful  labourers  in  this  good  work. 
First  day  morning  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  was  owned  by  the  over- 
shadowing of  the  Divine  presence,  a  precious 
beginning  of  the  day  ;  may  I  be  favoured  to 
keep  under  it,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  unnecessary  and  trivial  conversa- 
tion. Attended  the  meeting  in  Sycamore- 
alley,  many  not  in  profession  with  us  gave 
their  attendance;  and  it  pioved  a  quiet,  fa- 
voured meeting.  The  afternoon  meeting  was 
not  so  large.  I  felt  much  for  those  who  were 
called  into  active  labour.  I  believe  I  should 
have  left  the  meeting  more  peaceful  had  I 
appeared  in  vocal  supplication,  but  to  me  it 
appears  such  an  awful  engagement,  that  I 
feel  deeply  before  I  can  yield.  Second  day 
the  yearly  meeting  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued Its  sittings  until  fifth  day  evening, 
when  it  closed,  under  a  thankful  sense  that 
Divine  help  had  been  near  in  transacting  the 
several  matters  that  came  before  it.  Sixth 
day  morning  the  parting  meeting  was  held, 
which  was  largely  attended,  and  crowned  with 
the  good  presence  of  Him,  who  only  is  able  to 
render  our  assembling  together  truly  beneficial 
to  us.  Seventh  day  morning  left  Dublin,  and 
felt  sad,  as  if,  in  this  place,  time  would  prove 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  me.  Fourth 
day  reached  Cork.  Fifth  day,  9th  of  fifth 
month,  attended  monthly  meeting  here;  at  the 
close  of  which,  I  sat  with  the  committee  nomi- 
nated to  assist  me  in  my  visit  to  the  drinking- 
houses.  JOth  of  fifth  month,  accompanied  by 
my  kind  friend,  James  Abel,  I  began  the  visit 
in  Barrack-street.  In  the  first  five  calls  we 
made,  an  openness  was  manifested  to  receive 
us,  and,  by  some,  thankfulness  expressed  for 
the  visit;  but  this  smooth  sailing  did  not  con- 
tinue, for  the  next  place  we  came  to,  we  met 
with°a  repulse  from  the  daughter  of  the  keeper 
of  the  house,  a  girl  appearing  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  told  us,  before  a  word  was 
spoken,  that  we  were  come  to  try  to  convert 


them  and  strike  at  their  holy  religion,  which 
was  the  only  true  one  in  the  world.  She  was 
soon  joined  !)y  another  young  girl,  who  set 
upon  us  as  if  they  intended  to  do  us  mischief, 
calling  us  two  devils,  and  saying,  if  it  was  not 
for  our  respectable  appearance,  they  would 
beat  our  heads  flat.  We  kspt  our  seats 
quietly  for  awhile,  and  then  made  a  move  to 
depart.  I  expected  they  would  have  given  us 
some  blows,  from  the  countenance  they  put 
on,  but  they  hastened  out  before  us  to  the  next 
house,  to  persuade  the  people  to  shut  the  door 
against  us,  which  took  place.  I  felt  much  for 
my  companion,  who  was  a  very  meek-spirited 
man,  and  a  stranger  to  such  tumultuous  be- 
haviour, and  began  to  fear  this  opposition 
would  spread,  but  here  it  ended  for  this  day. 
After  making  about  twenty-four  visits  to  the 
keepers  of  houses,  and  sometimes  to  their 
company,  feeling  myself  much  exhausted,  we 
concluded  it  best  to  retire  to  a  Friend's  house. 
In  the  sittings  on  seventh  day  we  mostly  met 
with  a  cordial  reception;  yet  I  am  ready  at 
times  to  say,  it  is  spending  my  time  and 
strength  for  naught;  but  feeling  the  necessity 
to  persevere  renewed  from  day  to  day,  I  am 
made  willing  to  expose  myself  to  consequences, 
from  a  belief  the  end  will  be  crowned  with 
peace,  if  there  is  but  a  following  on  to  know 
the  Lord's  will,  and  a  disposition  cherished 
faithfully  to  perform  it.  First  day  morning 
attended  meeting  here,  which  was  large,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  observe  the  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  this  meeting,  in  keeping  to  the 
time  appointed.  Second  day  proceeded  in  a 
visit  to  the  drinking-houses,  and  we  generally 
met  with  a  kind  and  open  reception,  but  the 
day  proving  wet,  and  feeling  exhausted  with 
much  walking  in  the  dirt,  and  the  exercise  of 
mind  I  had  to  pass  through,  I  became  discou- 
raged, and  after  making  twenty-one  visits,  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  my  quarters.  The 
visits  on  third  day  were  generally  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  on  fourth  day,  after  making  six 
visits,  my  discouragements  were  such  as  to 
induce  me  to  give  up  for  this  day.  My  kind 
friend,  William  Wright,  now  became  my 
helper,  for  whom  I  felt  much,  considering  his 
natural  diffidence  and  timidity.  Sixth  day 
we  proceeded ;  and  the  good  Master  made 
way  for  us  in  the  minds  of  those  we  sat  with; 
nothing  occurring  that  could  be  called  unplea- 
sant, except  our  being  obliged  to  quit  one  part 
of  the  city  and  proceed  to  another,  to  get  from 
the  crowd  of  people  that  followed  us  into  the 
houses.  Second  day,  very  feeble  in  body  and 
mind,  unequal  of  myself  to  the  task  before 
me ;  yet  fearing  to  become  a  loiterer,  and  by 
that  means  get  into  perplexity,  I  proceeded 
to  join  my  companion,  William  Wright,  and 
try  to  do  my  best.  We  were  favoured  to  get 
along  comfortably  to  ourselves,  yet  not  with- 
out some  interruption  from  a  number  of  rude 
women,  near  the  great  market,  who  followed 
us  into  a  house,  dancing  and  calling  for 
whisky,  and  behaving  otherwise  insultingly, 
so  much  so  that  we  left  the  market  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another  part  of  the  city.  Third  day 
proceeded  to  Blackpool ;  and  the  houses  be- 
ing situated  near  to  each  other,  I  anticipated 
making  many  more  visits  to-day  than  I  found 


myself  equal  to  accomplish,  although  there 
was  a  willingness,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
keepers  of  the  houses  and  their  company,  to 
receive  what  was  imparted,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, thankfulness  was  manifested  ;  some 
saying,  "  Our  priest  does  not  give  such  proof 
of  his  care  for  our  welfare:"  I  became  so  ex- 
hausted I  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having 
made  twenty  visits. 

The  sittings  on  fourth  day  were  encourag- 
ing;  two  especially,  one  with  a  new-married 
coupled,  and  one  where  five  young  men  of  re- 
spectable appearance,  in  addition  to  the  land- 
lord, gave  us  their  company.  Earnest  are  my 
desires  that  faithfulness  may  obtain  the  vic- 
tory over  the  slavish  fear  of  man.  Fifth  day 
attended  the  usual  meeting,  in  which  I  was 
favoured  to  experience  my  faith  renewed  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Divine  power  to  enable 
man  to  do  his  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven,  and  to  crave  an  increasing  acquaint- 
ance with  its  fulfilment.  Sixth  day  we  had 
twenty-three  sittings;  and  generally  much 
willingness  was  manifested  to  receive  what 
was  communicated.  After  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  man  of  the  house  requested  leave 
to  express  what  was  on  his  mind ;  the  substance 
of  which  was  nearly  as  follows:  "Where  are 
the  faithful  Quakers  in  this  day?  where  is 
the  Fox  and  the  Penn  ?  Go  speak  to  the  go- 
vernment, for  if  your  mission  does  not  extend 
beyond  this,  it  is  doing  but  little.  I  wish  all 
the  world  were  Quakers,  for  I  believe  them 
to  be  the  nearest  to  the  truth  of  any  sect; 
but  money  has  done  that  for  them  which 
persecution  could  not:  by  their  seeking  after 
money  they  are  become  very  much  like  other 
people  again."  Seventh  day  made  several 
visits  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  until  we  came 
to  Devonshire  Marsh  and  Square;  here,  from 
the  repulse  we  met  with,  and  the  fear  the 
people  manifested  to  remain  with  us,  it  was 
evident  the  priest  had  prejudiced  their  minds. 
At  one  place,  when  I  was  requesting  the  wo- 
man of  the  house  to  give  us  her  company,  a 
dirty  looking  man,  who  was  taking  his  pint  of 
beer  at  the  bar,  after  filling  his  mouth  squirted 
it  in  my  (ace  and  bosom,  telling  me  to  take 
that  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  declaring  he 
would  go  for  the  poker,  and  left  us  as  if  he 
was  determined  to  put  his  threat  in  practice; 
but  it  did  not  discourage  me,  feeling  the  as- 
surance he  would  not  be  permitted  to  hurt  a 
hair  of  my  head.  I  was  mercifully  preserved 
in  the  quiet,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him. 
After  waiting  awhile  it  appeared  best  to  pass 
this  house  for  the  present.  A  man  followed 
us  to  the  next  house  to  insult  us,  asking  me 
to  give  him  whisky,  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  ran  away  from  us,  saying,  she  had  bet- 
ter inslructers  than  we  were.  As  it  was 
evident  the  influence  of  the  priest  was  great 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  feeling  my  bodilv 
strength  much  cnfochled  we  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther this  day,  concluding  to  make  an  allonipt 
in  this  neighbourhood  at  a  future  time.  In  the 
afternoon  rode  down  to  Passage,  where  after 
the  storms  of  this  day  I  found  a  quiet  peaceful 
retreat. 

First  day  attended  the  two  mrclings,  both 
of  which  were  large,  and  1  felt  truly  iliankful 
my  lot  was  cast  with  my  dear  friends  of  Cork. 
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Second  day,  proceeded  to  (he  house  in  Markel- 
hine,  where  the  rude  behaviour  of  the  market- 
women  obliged  us  to  quit  before.  On  our  en- 
tering the  luiie,  the  market-women  observing 
us,  came  in  haste,  soon  filling  the  house  :  this 
circumstance,  and  the  people  of  the  house  not 
inanilesling  a  disposition  to  receive  us,  was 
rather  discouraging.  One  woman  inclined  to 
be  wanton,  but  I  was  supported  by  holy  help 
to  keep  my  standing  buietly  amongst  them : 
pausing  awhile,  I  requested  them  to  be  sober, 
and,  as  if  with  one  accord,  quietntss  pre- 
vailed, which  continued  until  I  had  fully  re- 
lieved my  mind  to  the  keepers  of  the  house 
and  then  to  the  company  assembled,  all  ap- 
pearing attentive  and  civil  at  our  parting. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  house  where  the 
man  squirted  the  beer  over  me ;  and  had  an 
agreeable  opportunity  with  the  mistress  of  it, 
who  expressed  her  regret  I  was  so  treated 
when  there  before.  Twenty-one  visits  closed 
this  day,  with  fresh  cause  to  set  up  my  Ebe- 
nezer  and  say,  thus  far  the  Lord  has  made 
way  for  us  in  the  minds  of  those  we  have 
met  with.  Third  day  our  engagements  lay 
in  Blarney-lane  and  the  two  markets,  which 
for  awhile  proved  discouraging  beyond  words 
to  set  forth.  A  zealous  Roman  catholic  wo- 
man ordered  us  out  of  her  house,  saying,  the 
devil  had  sent  us  there,  following  us  to  the 
next  house,  and  repiimanding  the  keepers  of 
it  for  letting  us  in,  saying,  two  such  devils 
came  into  her  house  to  convert  the  people,  to 
ruin  them,  and  she  would  fetch  something  to 
do  us  a  mischief.  All  fear  as  respected  my- 
self was  removed  from  my  mind,  yet  I  felt 
for  those  who  accompanied  me :  1  expected 
she  would  proceed  to  other  houses,  but  here 
her  resentment  ended  :  our  visits  after  this 
repulse  were  generally  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves, and,  for  aught  we  could  observe,  to 
those  we  vi>,ited  in  this  low  and  miserable 
neighbourhood.  The  dirt  and  filthy  fumes  we 
had  to  endure,  on  any  other  occasion  would 
have  been  almost  insupportable,  but  when  we 
are  favoured  to  experience  the  right  thing  to 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds,  so  lhat  it  becomes 
our  meat  and  drink  to  do  our  Divine  Master's 
will,  every  thing  trying,  and  which  human 
nature  could  recoil  at,  is  buried  out  of  sight. 
Fourth  day,  accompanied  by  my  kind  friend, 
Edward  Carrol,  finished  in  Blarney-lane  and 
the  inns  and  taverns,  which  closed  this  ardu- 
ous engagement. 

Fifth  day  I  spread  before  the  committee  a 
prospect  of  makmg  a  visit  to  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  protestant  and  Roman  catholic 
bishops  :  after  deliberating  on  my  proposals, 
I  was  left  at  liberty,  my  friends  kindly  en- 
gaging to  do  their  part  towards  their  being 
effected.  Seventh  day,  proceeded  to  the 
mansion-house,  where  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  deputy-mayor  were  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive us.  After  a  suitable  pause,  I  endea- 
voured to  lay  before  them  the  iniquity  of  the 
drinking-houses  being  open  on  first  day  morn- 
ing ;  the  traffic  of  carls  variously  employed 
on  this  day  in  the  city,  and  the  practice  of 
men  standing  the  whole  of  first  day  on  the 
principal  bridges  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  exhibiting  a  bill  describing  the  thea- 
trical performances  of  the  week.  These 


remarks  appeared  to  obtain  their  solid  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  sheriffs  observed,  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  play-bills  was  a  reproachful 
practice,  but  it  was  difficult  to  interfere,  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
Roman  catholics.  I  felt  it  right  for  me  to 
say,  that  on  this  account  I  had  often  been  led 
into  sympathy  with  those  placed  in  authority 
who  were  desirous  of  checking  evil  prac- 
tices; but  1  wished  them  also  to  remember 
that  the  protestants  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  able  to  effect  such  regulation 
as  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  On 
which,  in  a  feeling  manner,  desires  were 
unitedly  expressed  to  attend  to  the  subjects 
that  had  been  cast  before  them,  acknowledg- 
ing their  satisfaction  with  the  visit.  We  next 
proceeded  to  the  protestant  bishop,  who  also 
received  us  kindly,  expressing  his  desire  the 
service  I  had  been  engaged  in  might  have  its 
use.  The  Roman  catholic  bishop  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  way  opened  in  my  mind  to 
attempt  an  opportunity  with  the  next  in 
authority  of  the  catholic  clergy.  On  enquiry, 
it  appeared  he  was  indisposed,  and  a  great 
pleader  for  their  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies; but  as  the  engagement  felt  to  me 
unfinished,  I  could  not  see  any  way  to  bring 
it  to  a  suitable  close,  but  by  the  offer  of  a 
visit  to  him. 

First  day;  on  my  way  to  meeting  this 
morning  I  rejoiced  in  observing  the  early 
attention  by  the  mayor  and  sherifis  to  the 
remarks  made  to  them,  the  whisky-shops 
being  shut  up,  and  the  exhibiting  of  bills, 
notifying  the  theatrical  performances,  totally 
done  away.  Fourth  day  morning,  accom- 
panied by  my  kind  friend,  John  Leckey,  we 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  bishop's 
deputy,  who  received  us  with  marks  of  kind- 
ness;  after  sitting  a  short  time  in  silence,  I 
endeavoured,  I  humbly  hope  I  may  say,  faith- 
fully to  lay  befcre  him  what  appeared  to  be 
the  counsel  of  my  Divine  Master:  he  heard 
me  patiently,  and  after  I  had  done,  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  then  requested  leave  to 
say  a  little;  and  expressed  in  strong  terms 
his  approval  of  the  principal  part  of  what  I 
had  said,  yet  there  was  one  thing  in  which 
he  thought  I  was  mistaken,  viz :  that  his 
endeavouring  to  effect  sobriety  among  the 
people  would  only  be  like  lopping  off  the 
branches,  so  long  as  the  people  Ijelieved  con- 
fession to  the  priest  and  absolution  from  him 
was  enoi'gh.  I  replied,  that  confession  to  the 
priest  and  a  dependence  on  him  for  absolution, 
must  be  done  away  before  the  root  of  this 
evil  of  drunkenness,  so  prevalent,  would  be 
thoroughly  struck  at;  their  dependence  upon 
the  priest  defeating  the  work  of  conscience. 
So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone  in  visiting 
the  drinking-houses,  it  has  not  appeared  to 
me  that  the  people  are  ignorant  of  that  law 
in  the  heart,  that  tells  them  what  they  must 
do  and  what  they  must  leave  undone,  in 
order  to  stand  approved  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
but  when  advised  to  attend  to  this  law  within, 
they  reply,  "  We  are  not  to  think  for  our- 
selves, but  the  church  must  think  for  us,  and 
our  priests  are  our  church,  and  whatsoever 
they  bid  us  we  must  do."  After  urging  the 
necessity  of  the  people's  being  brought  off 


from  all  such  erroneous  principles,  he  replied, 
"  If  I  was  to  preach  such  doctrine  as  this  to  my 
people,  I  should  soon  lose  them  ;  we  must  keep 
them  in  ignorance  to  keep  them  at  all."  He 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  service  I  had 
recently  accomplished,  and  of  this  visit,  say- 
ing, he  hoped  it  would  tend  to  stir  him  up  to 
a  more  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  I  was 
now  able  to  free  my  friends  from  any  further 
care  about  me,  and  I  trust  it  might  be  said, 
we  united  in  thankfulness  to  the  alone  sure 
Helper  of  his  dependent  children,  for  thus 
mercifully  bringing  us  safely  through,  caus- 
ing Jordan  to  stand  on  heaps  when  the  floods 
appeared  at  times  ready  to  overwhelm  me. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ANNE    HARFORD  LURY. 

This  pious  young  woman  was  a  native  of 
Bristol  in  England,  and  died  in  the  year  1820, 
about  the  25th  year  of  her  age.  Her  natural 
disposition  was  retiring,  but  affectionate  and 
kind.  Her  conscience  was  tender;  truth  was 
very  precious  to  her;  and  it  is  believed  that 
she  was  often  led  by  the  immediate  admoni- 
tions and  sanctifying  operation  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  in  her  soul,  even  in  very  early  life,  into 
close  self-examination.  When  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  was  visited  with  sickness, 
during  which  time  of  trial  her  mind  seems  to 
have  been  brought  nearer  to  the  Source  of 
all  wisdom  and  strength,  in  some  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  power  of  redeeming 
love.  From  about  the  year  1816,  her  health 
gradually  declined ;  but  her  spirit  became 
more  and  more  purified,  and  meet  for  the 
heavenly  state.  She  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  knowing  self  to  be  per- 
fectly brought  down  mto  subjection  to  the 
Lord's  holy  will,  and  earnestly  desirous  to 
experience  the  "silence  of  all  flesh"  attained 
to,  which  she  felt  to  be  the  true  preparation 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  way  of  peace. 
A  memorandum,  dated  second  month,  1817, 
was  found  among  her  papers  after  her  de- 
cease, a  part  of  which  has  been  copied  into  a 
memoir  of  her  in  a  recent  collection  of  me- 
morials of  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
published  at  Lindfield  in  England.  But  as 
the  whole  document  seems  to  be  valuable, 
showing  the  pure  spiritual  views  of  religious 
truth  to  which  she  had  attained,  I  have 
thought  that  the  preservation  of  it  entire  ir 
the  columns  of  "  The  Friend"  might  be  in 
structive. 

"  About  a  twelve-month  ago,  I  remembe 
feeling  a  threat  resignation  and  sweetness, 
think  I  then  knew  what  is  meant  in  thi 
Scripture  by  the  words  '  the  silence  of  al 
flesh' — a  feeling  very  difficult  to  attain,  bu 
which  I  am  convinced  every  Christian  mus 
strive  for  until  it  is  attained.  For  man; 
months  past,  I  have  believed  it  to  be  my  dut; 
to  do  so — to  endeavour  to  feel  a  mental  still 
ness,  or  a  total  resignation  of  feeling  and  ces 
sation  from  thinking  [our  own  thoughts];  an 
in  this  state  to  wait  for  the  influences  an 
teachings  of  divine  grace  and  truth  in  th 
heart.  When  we  attain  this  stillness,  th 
Holy  Spirit  directs  us  what  to  do — what  t 
pray  for,  and  how  to  pray;  and  shows  t 
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when  vocal  supplication  is  required  of  us,  and 
when  secret  mental  prayer  is  most  acceptable 
to  the  Father  of  spirits. 

"  I  have  often  felt  anxious  to  know  what  is 
real  re  I  ij- ion,  and  have  entreated  my  heavenly 
guide  to  lead  me  into  it,  however  painful  a 
surrender  of  heart  and  life  may  be  ;  for  with- 
out that  there  is  no  resting  place  to  be  found, 
and  no  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
divine  presence  in  a  state  of  holiness  hereafter. 

"  I  have  at  ditTerent  times  been  desirous  to 
know  whether  that  profession  in  which  I  have 
been  educated  is  the  right  one  for  me  to  re- 
tain, and  whether  any  other  form  of  worship 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  God  for  me. 
I  never  made  use  of  vocal  supplication  on  the 
subject,  but  I  believe  my  secret  prayers  were 
accepted  by  Him,  who  knows  the  sincerity  in 
which  they  were  addressed.  After  waiting 
to  be  instructed,  my  desires  are  at  length 
fully  answered  ;  for  inward  rerelation  assures 
me,  that  mine  must  be  a  religion  of  stillness 
and  total  resignation  of  self — that  whether 
the  feeling  of  devotion  excited  be  that  of 
praver,  praise,  gratitude  or  adoration,  I  must 
be  immediately  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  before  I  can  feel  union  and  commu- 
nion with  my  heavenly  Father  ;  which, 
whether  words  are  used  or  not,  alone  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  true  worship. 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  whatever  the  out- 
ward form  of  worship  may  be,  the  only  true 
and  acceptable  offering  is  a  sacrifice  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  more  I  feel  of  a  devotional 
spirit,  the  more  I  am  led  to  be  stil!,  and  not 
look  for  instrumental  aid.  For  1  feel  that 
Christ,  the  inward  teacher  and  comforter,  is 
all-sufiicient,  and  that  He  is  waiting  to  do  me 
good.  In  these  precious  moments,  I  should 
feel  any  ministry  a  burden  that  was  not 
prompted  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  for  any  but  such  ministry  must 
break  that  inward  stillness  in  which  the  di- 
vine will  is  made  known  to  us,  and  heavenly 
consolations  are  administered.  I  often  keep 
silence,  mentally,  that  I  may  renew  my 
strength  :  then  I  mount  upward  as  on  eagles' 
wings.  Till  within  the  last  year  I  knew  but 
Httle,  if  any,  of  this  stillness;  and  my  devo- 
tion consisted  chiefly  of  supplication  and 
praise,  and  sometimes  of  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Now  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
perhaps  of  death,  being  in  a  very  precarious 
state,  I  feel  confirmed  in  the  assurance,  that 
in  mental  silence  only  is  to  be  felt  that  peace, 
and  joy,  and  union  with  our  Maker,  which  is 
and  ever  will  be  the  Christian's  only  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  solemn  and  certain  hour  of 
dissolution."  H. 


Jesus  Christ. — The  infinite  distance  be- 
tween body  and  mind,  figuratively  represents 
the  infinitely  more  infinite  distance  between 
mere  intellect  and  pure  love;  for  that  love  is 
supernatural. 

The  pomp  of  external  show  has  no  attrac- 
tion to  men  engaged  deeply  in  intellectual  re- 
search. The  greatness  of  intellectual  men  is 
imperceptible  to  the  rich,  to  kings  and  con- 
querors, who  are  but  carnally  great.  The 
grandeur  of  that  wisdom,  which  comes  from 


God,  is  invisible  both  to  merely  sensual  and 
merely  intellectual  men.  Here  then  are  three 
different  orders  of  distinction. 

Great  minds  have  their  peculiar  empire, 
their  renown,  their  dignity,  their  conquests. 
They  need  not  the  sensual  splendours  of  the 
world,  between  which,  and  the  things  that 
they  seek,  there  is  little  similarity.  It  is 
the  mind,  and  not  the  eye  which  appre- 
ciates their  excellence  ;  but  then  thissatisfies 
thein. 

The  saints  also  have  their  empire,  their 
renown,  their  greatness  and  their  victories, 
and  need  not  either  sensual  or  intellectual 
splendour  to  make  them  great.  Such  things 
are  not  of  their  order,  and  neither  increase  or 
diminish  the  greatness  which  they  seek. 
God  and  his  angels  discern  them,  whilst,  to 
the  bodily  eye,  or  the  philosophic  mind,  they 
are  alike  invisible ;  but  to  them,  God  is  every 
thing. 

Archimedes  is  venerated  independently  of 
the  distinction  of  his  birth.  He  won  no  bat- 
tles, but  he  has  given  some  wonderful  inven- 
tions to  the  world.  How  great,  how  illus- 
trious is  he  to  the  scientific  mind. 

Jesus  Christ,  without  wealth,  without  the 
adventitious  distinctions  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, comes  in  his  order — that  of  holiness. 
He  publishes  no  invention,  he  wears  no 
crown  ;  but  he  was  humble,  patient,  holy  in 
the  sight  of  God,  terrible  to  wicked  spirits, 
and  free  from  sin.  But  in  what  mighty 
splendour,  and  with  what  prodigious  magni- 
ficence has  he  come  forth  before  the  eyes 
of  the  heart — the  optics  of  true  wisdom. — 
Pascal. 


SAGACITY  or  DOVES. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  upon 
the  sagacity  of  animals,  and  so  interesting  is 
this  subject  to  most  people,  and  especially  to 
youth,  that  almost  every  parent  has  beguiled 
the  severities  of  a  winter's  evening  by  narra- 
ting to  his  children  some  well  attested  feats 
of  animals,  illustrative  of  their  surprising  sa- 
gacity. These  anecdotes  are  generally  re- 
lated of  quadrupeds,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  elephant;  but  I  shall  relate  one  of  that 
emblem  of  beauty  and  innocence,  the  dove. 

Early  in  the  present  winter,  my  dove-cote 
was  broken  into,  from  the  scaffold,  by  a 
stranger  cat,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
two  of  the  peaceful  inmates  were  surprised 
and  devoured,  in  presence  of  the  family,  by 
this  merciless  invader.  As  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing came,  they  all  forsook  their  house,  and 
gave  such  tokens  of  fright,  as  induced  us  to 
search  for  the  cause,  when  the  remains  of  the 
slain,  in  the  apartment  which  had  till  then 
proved  their  asylum,  at  once  dispelled  all 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
distress.  But  another  painful  question  arose 
with  my  children,  whose  sympathies  with  the 
little  sufferers  were  now  at  their  height, 
"  How  could  the  old  creature  get  into  the 
dove-house?"  My  young  son  had  the  frank- 
ness to  dispel  this  perplexity. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  a 
few  days  previous,  he  thought  he  would  feed 
his  doves,  without  caUing  them  from  their  re- 


treat, and  went  to  the  rear  of  their  room  on 
the  scaffold,  removed  a  board,  cast  in  the 
grain,  but  did  not  take  sufficient  caution  in 
replacing  the  board.  We  at  once  secured 
the  apartment  against  another  invasion,  and 
replenished  it  with  food ;  but  although  the 
weather  continued  intensely  cold,  and  the 
wind  boisterous,  the  doves  would  in  no  way 
enter  their  habitation  by  day  or  by  night; 
but  sought  their  security,  at  the  expense  of 
their  comfort,  by  perching  upon  the  carriage 
house,  barn,  or  dwelling-house.  But  in  each 
of  these  places  the  ruthless  spoiler  surprised 
them,  and  continued  to  reduce  their  number, 
eluding  all  our  efforts  to  take  her  by  trap,  or 
otherwise.  At  length,  fearing  that  the  whole 
covey  would  fall  a  prey  to  her  rapacity,  I  re- 
solved to  lay  in  ambush  with  powder  and 
buck-shot,  and  await  her  approach.  The 
plan  was  successful.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  old  marauder  ad- 
vanced slowly  and  cautiously  forward  to 
renew  her  depredations  upon  the  little  inno- 
cents; but  at  that  moment  she  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  her  murderous  daring.  The  little  doves, 
from  the  roof  of  our  dwelling,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  light  of  the  moon,  saw  her  bounding 
and  agonizing  in  death.  The  next  morning, 
while  the  children  were  rejoicing  over  the 
fall  of  their  common  enemy,  and  a  monster  in 
size  she  was,  among  our  domesticated  feline 
race,  the  doves  participated  in  the  general 
joy,  as  indicated  by  their  flying  to,  circling 
upon  the  wing,  and  hovering  over,  the  slain, 
and  then  returning  to  their  deserted  habita- 
tion, cooing  and  strutting,  in  conscious  secu- 
rity, after  an  exile  of  more  than  two  months. 
The  following  night  they  took  roost  in  their 
own  house,  but  stationed  one  at  each  window 
for  a  sentinel.  As  this  order  was  strictly 
adhered  to  each  successive  night,  we  were 
led  to  apprehend  there  might  be  a  remaining 
foe  on  the  premises.  Another  ambush,  on 
my  part,  was  successful  in  taking  the  survi- 
ving partner  in  crime,  and  from  that  moment 
the  sentinels  have  been  recalled,  nidification 
has  been  resumed,  and  all  appears  blithesome 
and  full  of  hope. — Congregationalist. 

Steam  Navigation. — A  passenger  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  last  voyage  of  the  "  Great 
Western,"  steam  ship,  thus  closes  a  series  of 
letters  which  has  been  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Mercantile  Journal: 

"  Till  within  the  past  year  or  two,  it  has 
been  firmly  believed,  by  the  best  and  most 
experienced  navigatoi's,  that  the  great  oceans 
of  the  globe  could  never  safely  be  navigated 
by  steam;  and  ii  is  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  first  regular  steam  packet  ship 
between  England  and  America,  was  built  in 
Great  Britain;  not  that  the  Americans  could 
not  have  built  one  as  firmly,  and  with  as  safe 
and  perfect  engines  and  boilers — hut  in  all 
probability,  (so  loosely  have  boats  boon  put 
together  in  the  United  Slates,")  they  u-onld  not. 
In  case,  therefore,  atlantic  sieain  na\  ii:a(ion 
had  been  commenced  by  the  A  nu-i  leaiis.  in 
ships  of  their  own  construction,  there  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  before  this,  explosions  or 
accidents  on  the  ocean,  which  would  have 
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conCinucd  previous  existing  opinions,  as  to  the 
iinpiacliciii)ility  of  oceanic  steam  navigation, 
and  have  cliccked,  if  not  entirely  put  a  stop 
to  further  eflbrts,  and  rendered  the  whole 
matter  still  problematical. 

The  Great  Western  has  now  accomplished 
forty  thousand  nautical  miles  of  Atlantic  navi- 
gation, since  she  commenced  running,  a  year 
ago  ;  she  has  experienced  seventy-five  days  of 
severe  gales;  she  has  carried  over  1200  pas- 
sengers, and  with  all  the  inconveniences  at- 
tendant upon  a  new  undertaking  and  experi- 
ment, she  has  not  had  a  seam  or  a  bolt  start- 
ed, or  a  wrinkle  produced  in  her  copper,  or 
met  with  any  serious  casualty  during  the 
whole  time.  This  is  good  evidence,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  as  far  as  it  goes,  (and  it  certainly 
goes  a  good  way,)  that  the  ocean  can  be  navi- 
gated safely  with  steam,  and  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  steam  packets  will  sup- 
plant all  sail  ships.  Whether  the  carrying 
trade  can  ever  be  done  to  any  extent  by 
steam,  is  still  to  be  determined.  The  great 
quantity  of  coal  requisite  to  navigate  on  long 
voyages,  seems  now  to  require  the  best  part 
of  the  ship's  room,  and  leaves  little  for  any 
thing  else.  How  this  obstacle  is  to  be  over- 
come is  for  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  deter- 
mine. It  has  already  been  announced  pub- 
licly, that  an  engine  and  apparatus  is  about 
being  constructed,  by  which  all  the  heat 
generated,  and  that  now  escapes  by  the  flue 
and  chimney,  will  be  retained  and  applied  to 
use.  If  this  can  be  done — and  who  will  say 
in  this  age  that  it  cannot? — the  obstacle  to 
general  steam  navigation  will  be  removed  ; 
for  it  will  then  require,  if  I  recollect  right, 
only  about  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  coal  now 
used  to  produce  the  same  power. 

THE    I^ITTIiE  HAND. 
Thou  wak'st  my  baby  boy  from  sleep, 

And  through  its  silken  fringe 
Thine  eye,  like  violet,  pure  and  deep, 

Gleams  forth  in  azure  tinge, 
With  frolic  smiles  and  gladness  meek, 

Thy  radiant  brow  is  drest; 
While  fondly  to  thy  mother's  cheek 

Thy  little  hand  is  prest. 
That  little  hand!  what  prescient  wit 

Its  history  may  discern, 
Ere  lime  its  tiny  bones  shall  knit 

With  manhood's  sinews  stern? 
The  artist's  pencil  it  shall  guide, 

Or  spread  the  snowy  sail  ? 
Or  hold  the  plough  with  rural  pride, 

Or  ply  the  sounding  flail  ? 
Through  music's  labarynthian  maze. 

With  thrilling  ardour  rove; 
Or  weave  those  tender,  tuneful  lavs, 

That  beauty  wins  from  love? 
Old  Coke  or  Blackstone's  learned  tome 

With  weary  toil  explore; 
Or  trim  the  lamp  in  classic  dome, 

Till  midnight's  watch  be  o'er  ? 
The  pulse  of  languid  sickness  press, 

Or  such  high  honour  gain 
As  in  the  pulpit  raised,  to  bless 

A  pious  listening  train? 
Say,  shall  it  find  the  cherished  grasp 

Of  friendship's  fervour  cold. 
Or  startling,  feel  the  envenomed  clasp 

Of  treachery's  serpent  fold  ? 
Or  linked  in  hallowed  union,  blest 

Of  changeless  love  benign. 
Press  some  fair  infant  to  thy  breast. 

As  thou  dost  cling  to  mine  ? 


But  oh  !  may  the  Almighty  Friend 

From  whom  our  being  came, 
This  dear  and  powerless  hand  defend 

From  deeds  of  guilt  and  shame; 

From  cruel  war's  discoloured  blade, 

From  withering  penury's  pain  ; 
From  dark  oppression's  direful  trade. 

And  from  the  miser's  gain. 
Grant  it  to  dry  the  tear  of  wo, 

Wild  folly's  course  restrain  ; 
The  alms  of  sympathy  bestow. 

The  righteous  cause  maintain. 

Write  wisdom  on  the  wing  of  time. 

Even  mid  the  morn  of  youth. 
And,  with  benevolence  sublime. 

Dispense  the  light  of  truth. 
Discharge  a  just,  a  useful  part. 

Through  life's  uncertain  maze ; 
Till,  coupled  with  an  angel's  heart. 

It  strikes  the  lyre  of  praise. 

SiGOURNEV. 
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Our  exchange  and  other  papers  which  we 
occasionally  consult,  continue,  nearly  without 
exception,  to  represent  the  prospects  in  re- 
gard to  the  v/heat  and  rye  harvest,  to  be 
favourable  almost  beyond  former  example. 
The  Massachusetts  Spy,  published  at  Wor- 
cester, under  date  of  26th  ult.  says  : — 

"  From  the  observations  made  on  a  recent 
journey  through  portions  of  this  and  an  ad- 
joining state,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the 
spring  crops  of  English  grain,  of  all  kinds, 
look  remarkably  well,  some  fields  of  wheat 
being  fully  headed  out.  We  should  think 
that  an  increased  amount  of  land  was  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  culture.  The  rye  crops  also 
look  unusually  promising,  though  less  of  this 
grain  is  now  sown  than  formerly. 

The  same  paper  contains  a  string  of  para- 
graphs on  the  subject  taken  from  different 
papers,  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
friends,  we  subjoin  : 

THE  CHOPS. 

Genessee  County. — The  wheat  fields  look 
inore  and  more  promising.  There  is,  how- 
ever, danger  that  the  blade  may  grow  too 
heavy.  A  few  days  of  dry  weather  would 
remedy  this  evil,  and  secure  the  largest  crop 
of  wheat  we  have  had  for  many  years. — 
Rochester  Democrat. 

Indiana. — The  Wabash  Courier  of  the 
25th  ult.  says,  "  Accounts  from  all  quarters, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  represent  the 
prospects  of  the  grain  and  corn  crops,  as  be- 
ing very  flattering,  and  much  better  than 
they  were  at  the  same  period  last  year." 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Times  of  the  11th 
inst.  says :  Richard  Bearden,  of  this  county, 
cut  a  field  of  wheat,  two  weeks  since,  and  has 
now  new  flour. 

The  Nashville  Banner  of  the  3d  instant  has 
an  item  stating  that  in  Tennessee  never  be- 
fore was  there  so  cheering  a  prospect  of  the 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn  crops.  The  wheat 
and  rye  crops  are  also  fine. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Gazettee  of  the  25th 
ult.  says,  "  From  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
in  fact  from  the  whole  country,  the  accounts 


are  most  favourable  as  to  the  abundant  appear- 
ance of  the  approaching  harvest." 

The  Harvest  in  Virginia. — The  Rich- 
mond  Compiler  of  yesterday  says;  "  Harvest 
partially  commenced  last  week,  and  will  be 
general  during  this  week  and  the  first  of  next. 
The  crops  in  the  James  river  district  are 
partially  damaged  by  the  chinch  bug  and  fly. 
In  the  Valley  they  are  uncommonly  fine,  and 
if  the  weather  holds  out  as  favourable  as  it  is 
at  present  until  harvest  there,  the  wheat  crop 
in  Virginia  will  be  at  least  an  average  crop. 
No  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  coming 
crop  ;  and  speculations  as  to  prices  sales  will 
commence  with  are  various." 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  says,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  Virginia,  the  richest  grain 
country  in  the  state,  the  crops  are  remarka- 
bly fine,  and  the  wheat  fields,  especially,  are 
exceedingly  luxuriant.  The  cool  weather 
which  has  prevailed  is  good  for  the  wheat, 
and  is  helping  it  very  much. 

The  Cincinnati  Republican  says  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  unsold,  in  the 
granaries  of  the  Ohio  farmers,  and  the  grow- 
ing  crop  promises  a  more  abundant  yield  than 
has  rewarded  the  husbandman  for  many  years. 

The  same  paper  says  that  corn  is  plenty 
on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers,  at  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  pays  good  freight 
to  boats  purchasing  and  making  return  cargoes 
to  Cincinnati.  Thousands  of  sacks  are  also 
shipped  from  below  for  Pittsburg,  and  other 
destinations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  these 
markets  being  at  present  more  certain  than 
New  Orleans. 

Missouri. — The  prospect  of  the  grain  crops 
in  this  state  never  was  finer.  The  Indian 
corn  is  becoming  a  large  culture,  as  it  is  found 
to  be  of  a  quality  very  superior,  and  of  a  great 
yield.  The  fruit  trees  have  been  greatly  da- 
maged by  frosts. 

Wheat  Crop  in  Georgia.— The  Macon  (Ga.) 
Messenger  of  the  6th  inst.  says : — The  wheat 
crop  in  Georgia,  no  doubt,  far  exceeds  any 
ever  raised  in  the  state.  It  is  probably  about 
half  now  harvested  and  in  the  finest  order — 
the  present  dry  weather  being  highly  favour- 
able to  it.  The  supply  will  be  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  state,  and  probably  a  surplus  left 
for  exportation. 

The  same  paper  states  that  the  corn  and 
cotton  crops  look  well,  though  they  need  rain. 

Louisiana. — The  New  Orleans  Louisianian, 
of  the  24lh  ult.,  thus  speaks  of  the  prospects 
in  that  quarter :  "  Information  from  every 
part  of  the  country  authorizes  us  to  state, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  crop  is  exceedingly 
fine." 

Florida. — The  Tallahassee  Watchman,  of 
the  15th,  says,  "  We  are  informed  that  the 
prospects  for  superior  crops. are  now  most 
promising.  It  is  said  there  will  be  more  cot- 
ton made  this  season  than  there  has  ever  be- 
fore been  raised  and  gathered  in  Florida." 
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From  the  Yankee  Farmer. 
THE   BULLOCK'S  HEAD; 

OR, 

*'  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  IS  A  FRIEND  INDEED." 
BY  BEN  BARLEYCORN. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  worthy  reader,  tiiat 
every  little  production  of  the  writer  is  the 
work  of  his  own  imagination  altogether,  and 
intended  only  for  the  amusement  of  his  agri- 
cultural friends,  during  a  winter  evening,  or 
foul  summer's  day.  Many  of  his  communi- 
cations  have  truth  for  their  origin,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  following  little  story,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  instrumental  in  producing 
some  good,  although,  compared  with  the 
famous  contributions  from  Maitakees  and 
Dancing  Hill,  it  may  be  thought  of  no  great 
import. 

It  was  a  cold,  and  chilly  morning ;  I  stood 
conversing  with  a  friend  near  the  old  Cradle 
of  Liberty,  when  I  was  accosted  by  an  appa- 
rently forlorn  bystander  with  a  request  to 
contribute  a  few  cents  to  buy  his  children 
some  bread.  It  was  an  affecting  appeal  to 
my  sensibility ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  deceived  in  the  case,  as  sometimes  I  had 
been,  and  egregiously  imposed  upon  there- 
fore the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
us. 

"  I  must  know  to  whom  I  give  my  money." 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  John  Marlow;*  I  am  a 
cooper  by  trade.  I  had  once  a  little  property, 
but  have  been  unfortunate,  and  lost  it  all  by 
reason  of  sickness  and  ill  usage.  I  have  a 
wife  and  young  family — four  boys  and  one 
girl,  and,  sir,  it  is  a  truth,  1  find  hard  steer- 
age and  scanty  rations.  I  am  willing  to  work 
at  any  thing  I  can  do,  yet  it  is  but  now  and 
then  I  can  find  a  job,  whereby  to  earn  a  trifle." 

"  Well,  you  talk  sensibly  ;  but  I  fear  that 
you  now  and  then  take  a  little  drop  of  the 
ardent." 

"  That's  no  more  than  speaking  truth. 
The  poor,  sir,  as  well  as  the  rich,  seek  to 
*  drive  dull  care  away  ;'  it  is  trouble  and  bad 
companions  that  inclines  me  to  drink ;  could 
I  get  wherewithal  to  sustain  my  little  ones, 

•  This  name  I  have  assumed. 


I'd  say  with  all  my  heart,  away  with  all 
drinking." 

"  Very  well ;  be  resolved;  I'll  try  you  ;  go 
with  me." 

I  was  determined  to  make  trial  to  save  this 
unfortunate  fellow  and  his  family,  if  possible. 
Accordingly  I  furnished  him  from  a  cook 
house  with  a  kettle  of  chocolate  and  a  plenty 
of  bread,  and  I  went  with  him,  without  delay, 
to  his  humble  abode,  where  poverty  and 
wretchedness  presented  themselves  in  all  their 
deformity.  One  small  room  answered  for 
parlour,  for  kitchen,  and  for  lodging.  Here 
was  the  wife,  sorrowful  and  suffering.  She 
showed  evidence  of  having  seen  better  days, 
and  of  native  spirit  and  smartness;  but  though 
there  was  a  willingness  on  her  part  to  exert 
herself,  yet  she  was  totally  without  the 
means.  A  broken  pine  table,  a  bottomless 
chair,  a  little  broken  crockery,  an  iron  pot,  a 
knife  and  fork  or  two,  with  a  straw  bed  and 
scanty  covering  of  various  rags,  &c.  in  one 
corner,  seemed  to  compose  the  whole  of  their 
furniture.  I  thought  to  myself,  "  well,  Ben, 
you  have  something  to  do  now."  The  poor 
naked  children  became  as  merry  as  crickets, 
at  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  meal,  and  I  had 
the  cheering  satisfaction  of  administering 
both  to  the  comfort  and  the  joy  of  this  most 
wretchedly  needy  family. 

"  i  will  go  ahead  in  this  business  now," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  and  see  what  it  will  come 
to."  I  told  Marlow  and  his  wife  that,  if  they 
had  the  disposition  to  help  themselves,  they 
should  not  lack  the  means.  They  both,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  expressed  their  warmest 
thanks,  and  manifested  the  utmost  desire  to 
do  all  they  could  ;  but  I  made  it  a  sine  qua 
non  that  ardent  spirits  should  be  totally  dis- 
pensed with.  At  this  the  wife  expressed  her 
most  decided  satisfaction,  saying  that  rum 
had  been  their  worst  enemy.  Marlow  gave 
strong  assurances  that  he  would  meddle  no 
more  with  liquor.  And  now  I  took  him  to 
the  market,  telling  him  that  I  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  help  himself.  With  a  nine- 
penny  bit,  which  I  gave  him,  he  purchased 
an  ox-head.  This  he  took  home,  and  his  wife 
boiled  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  which  with 
an  additional  supply  of  bread  gave  them 
several  hearty  meals.  The  fat  or  grease,  she 
was  careful  to  save  by  itself,  which  Marlow 
took  to  the  soapboiler's  to  sell ;  but  from  his 
appearance  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  thief. 
Such  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  the 
poor  are  sometimes  liable,  The  article  was 
taken  from  him;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  restored,  and  of  recommending  him 
as  a  customer  to  the  soapboiler.  Two  ox- 
heads  were  his  next  purchase,  with  which  he 
went  through  the  same  process  as  before; 
and  thus  following  up  the  trade,  he  soon  found 


himself  with  money  in  his  pocket.  He  was 
careful  to  keep  aloof  from  his  old  tippling  as- 
sociates. I  took  care  to  neglect  nothing  on 
my  part,  but  watched  him  constantly.  I  soon 
found  to  my  joy  that  I  had  effected  a  good 
purpose ;  that  his  habits  and  feelings,  and 
spirits,  were  entirely  changed ;  what  was 
needful  in  his  family  he  was  supplied  with  ; 
his  wife  was  happy,  his  children  were  clothed, 
and  sent  to  school ;  and  there  was  tidiness  and 
comfort — cheerful  looks  and  joyful  hearts  in 
the  little  habitation. 

Marlow  was  faithful,  and  for  a  long  time, 
till  I  excused  his  being  thus  particular,  never 
failed  weekly  to  render  to  me  an  account  of 
his  stewardship.  By  my  advice  he  purchased 
a  wood-saw  and  horse,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
to  use  them,  as  often  as  he  could.  He  was 
found  to  be  exact  and  honest,  and  therefore 
was  much  employed  in  several  respectable 
and  wealthy  families.  He  also  procured  a 
handcart,  with  which  he  earned  considerable; 
and  finally  as  business  increased,  he  found  it 
to  his  advantage  to  own  a  horse  and  wagon, 
which  he  purchased,  and  so,  as  he  said,  he 
"drove  ahead."  Thus  proceeding,  step  by 
step,  and  with  care  and  caution,  he  rose  from 
the  slough  of  misery,  intemperance  and  po- 
verty to  a  comfortable  and  respectable  living. 
His  family  was  well  and  suitably  provided 
for,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  with 
good  prospects  of  future  success,  made  all 
cheerful  and  happy.  In  this  prosperous  con- 
dition was  the  family  of  John  Marlow  many 
years  ago,  when  I  departed  from  the  New 
England  metropolis,  and  took  up  my  abode  in 
another  state.  I  did  not  forget  this,  my  pro- 
tegee, but  made  enquiries  after  him  whenever 
I  had  an  opportunity,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  he  still  continued  on  in  the  "  full 
tide  of  successful  experiment;"  till  at  length 
I  was  told  that  he  had  left  Boson  and  moved 
into  the  country  ;  but  to  what  particular  part 
I  could  not  learn.  I  had  long  considered 
Marlow  safe  and  sure,  and  that  no  special  in- 
terference of  mine  on  his  behalf  was  any 
further  necessary  ;  and  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  having  lent  him  a  help- 
ing hand  in  time  of  need  was  such,  I  feel  as- 
sured, as  none  can  know  but  those  who  may 
have  experienced  it.  He  had  become  a  re- 
spectable, industrious  citizen,  and  an  honour 
to  society,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Recently,  while  journeying  in  the  interior 
of  New  York  state,  I  put  up  for  the  night  at 
an  inn  in  a  village  of  the  Genesee  territory. 
An  arbitration  of^some  importance  had  called 
together  a  large  collection  of  people  at  the 
place.  Having  a  yankee's  curiosity,  after 
taking  some  refreshment,  I  also  made  one  of 
the  spectators  of  the  court  room.  The  crowtl 
was  great,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  one  of 
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these  ciiuntiy  trials,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  sight  at  their  honours,  as  the  jjentlenien 
of  the  reference  were  frequently  styled.  Seve- 
ral tunes  the  name  of  Marlow  struck  my  ear. 
"  Marloir  will  do  justice,"  said  some  one. 
"  They  have  got  the  right  man  in  the  centre," 
another  observed.  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  a 
third,  "  Marlow  is  both  wise  and  honest,  and 
can  see  as  far  through  a  millstone  as  any 
one."  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  this  might  be  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  made  an  effort  to  get  a  view  of  the 
court;  and,  to  my  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion, there  to  be  sure,  sat,  chairman  and  chief 
arbitrator,  my  own  John  Marlow,  once  the 
needy  and  helpless  son  of  charity.  My 
curiosity  now  drew  me  from  the  court  room 
to  an  interview  with  the  landlord,  from  whom 
I  learned  that  Marlow  was  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours— a  man  of  character  and  property,  a 
magistrate,  and  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
good  understanding  and  integrity ;  that  he 
had  lived  in  the  place  several  years,  and 
owned  an  excellent  farm,  which  he  well  un- 
derstood how  to  manage,  cSic. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  I  made 
haste  to  visit  this  family,  and  the  reader  will 
at  once  believe  that  it  was  a  most  interesting 
meeting.  I  found  that  Marlow  had  perse- 
vered m  his  good  purposes  lar  beyond  my 
utmost  expectation,  and  prosperity  had  been 
on  his  side  in  almost  every  thing.  His  family 
were  now  mostly  adults  :  some  of  his  children 
were  abroad  and  some  at  home,  but  all  doing 
well.  His  wife,  notable,  industrious  and  at- 
tentive, had,  on  her  part,  been  a  kind  and 
careful  mother.  I  saw  nothing  in  doors  or 
out,  about  any  part  of  the  premises,  but  what 
indicated  a  good  husband  and  a  good  wife. 
In  fact,  peace  and  prosperity  were  inmates  of 
the  family,  and  contentment  sat  upon  every 
brow.  In  agricultural  pursuits  Marlow  was 
something  more  than  a  common  farmer;  he 
was  an  experimentalist,  and  corresponded 
more  or  less  with  the  great  cultivator  of  Al- 
bany— the  far  famed  Judge  Buel.  Such  I 
found  John  Marlow  now,  to  my  highest  heart- 
felt joy  and  satisfaction.  I  tarried  with  him 
until  the  next  morning,  and  had  a  most  agree- 
able visit.  When  I  was  about  to  leave  this 
happy  family,  I  looked  around  upon  his  ex- 
tensive ,>nd  fertile  possessions  and  expressed 
my  admiration  of  them;  "  but  you  must  re- 
member, sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you  first  planted 
the  seed  of  this  great  growth.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  single  bullock's  head.'''' 

HISTORY  OP  SUGAR. 

General  readers  will  find  in  the  annexed 
extract,  a  notice  of  the  period  when  sugar 
was  first  brought  into  use  as  a  condiment,  and 
will  conceive  with  difficulty  that  all  antiquity 
lived  and  enjoyed  without  having  any  ac- 
quaintance with  a  substance  now  of  prime 
necessity  to  all. 

The  commercial  and  economical  import- 
ance of  sugar  is  of  modern  date.  It  was 
known  to  t  ie  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  medi- 
cal substance,  but  not  as  food  or  a  condiment. 
HtTodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Zygantes,  a 
people  of  Africa,  had,  "  besides  honey  uf  bees. 
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a  much  greater  quantity  made  by  men." 
This  was  probably  sugar,  but  not  brought  to 
a  state  of  crystallisation.  Nearchus,  the  ad- 
miral of  Alexander,  "  discovered  concerning 
canes,  that  they  made  honey  w  ihout  bees." 
Megasthenes,  quoted  by  Sirabo,  speaks,  300 
B.  C,  of"  India  stone,  sweeter  than  figs  and 
honey."  Theophratus,  in  a  fragment  pre- 
served by  Photius,  describes  sugar  as  "  a 
honey  contained  in  reeds."  Eratosthenes, 
also  cited  by  Strabo,  and  after  him,  Terentius 
Varro,  are  supposed  to  have  meant  sugar- 
canes  by  "  roots  of  large  reeds  growing  in 
India,  sweet  to  the  taste,  both  when  raw  and 
when  boiled,  and  affording,  by  pressure,  a 
juice  incomparably  sweeter  than  honey." 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  sugar  was  first  mentioned  under  an  ap- 
propriate name  and  form.  "  In  India  and 
Arabia  Felix,"  writes  Dioscorides,  "  a  kind 
of  concrete  honey  is  called  saccharon.  It  is 
found  in  reeds,  and  resembles  salt  in  solidity, 
and  in  friableness  betwixt  the  teeth."  After 
this, so  learned  a  man  as  Seneca  fell  back  into 
fable  on  this  subject.  His  account  is  this: 
"It  is  said  that  in  India,  honey  is  found  on 
the  leaves  of  reeds,  either  deposited  there  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  or  generated  in  the  sweet 
juice  and  fatness  of  the  reed  itself."  Pliny, 
whose  special  study  led  him  to  look  more 
carefully  into  the  matter,  gives  all  that  the 
ancients  knew  about  it,  and  a  little  more. 
"  Arabia,"  he  observes,  "  produces  saccharum, 
but  not  so  good  as  India.  It  is  a  honey,  col- 
lected on  reeds,  like  the  gums.  It  is  white, 
crumbles  in  the  teeth,  and  when  largest  is  of 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
only."  Afterwards  Archigenes  mentioned  it 
as  "  India  salt,  resembling  common  salt  in 
colour  and  consistency,  but,  in  taste  and  fla- 
vour, honey." — Galen  calls  it  sacchar,  and 
says  it  was  "  a  production  of  India  and  Arabia 
the  Blest." — The  author  of  the  "  Periplus  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea,"  includes  it,  under  the 
name  of  sacchari,  in  a  list  of  articles  consti- 
tuting the  commerce  between  hither  India, 
and  the  ports  of  that  sea. 

If  the  assertion,  that  sugar  was  usual  in 
antiquity  as  a  medicament  only,  needed  con- 
firmation, we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  the 
subject  is  not  mentioned  except  by  physicians 
and  men  of  universal  learning,  nor  with  tolera- 
ble precision  except  by  the  fc)rmer.  None  of 
them  allude  to  any  artificial  process  in  the 
preparation  of  it.  ^Elian,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  use  of  mechanical  art  in  the  extraction  of 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  he  is  likewise  the 
first  who  attempts  to  fix  the  seat  of  its  culture. 
He  tells  us,  that  sugar  is  "  honey  pressed  from 
reeds,  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Prasii,  a 
people  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges." 

The  Jewish  histories  make  no  mention  of 
sugar.  The  only  sweet  condiment,  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  was  honey.  But  it  may  have 
been  in  part  "  honey  made  by  men  ;"  for  the 
Riibbins  understand  thereby  not  only  the 
honey  of  bees,  but  also  syrups,  made  from  the 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 

During  several  centuries  succeeding  the 
Augustan  age,  no  exteniiou  of  the  knowledge 


or  use  of  sugar  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
It  is  occasionally  spoken  of,  but  to  ihe  same 
effi-ct  as  by  the  Greek  physicians  of  that  age. 
So  late  as  the  seventh  century,  Paul  of 
iEgina  calls  it  "  India  salt,"  and  borrows  the 
description  of  Archigenes. 

At  this  time  a  new  power  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  nations.  The  Saracens  conquered 
and  occupied  western  Asia,  northern  Africa, 
and  southern  Europe.  Their  empire  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Rome,  in  Ihe 
period  of  her  greatest  prosperity  and  rapacity. 
They  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Garonne 
and  the  Rhone,  to  Amalfi,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Levant  and  JEgeaa  sea. 

To  these  ingenious  barbarians,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  modern  manufacture  and  com- 
merce  of  sugar.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time 
ihey  themselves  became  acquainted  with  it. 
Some  authors  have  asserted,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  su- 
gar-cane  and  the  art  of  extracting  and  elabo- 
rating the  juice,  were  conferred  upon  the 
Europeans  by  the  crusaders,  or  by  the  mer- 
chant adventurers,  who  penetrated  the  Indies 
after  the  return  of  Marco  Polo.  Each  of 
these  assertions  has  been  vaguely  received  ; 
but  a  little  attention  will  satisfy  every  en- 
quirer that  neither  of  them  is  true. 

We  have  seen  that  several  of  the  ancients, 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  couple  Ara- 
bia  Felix  with  India,  as  a  source  of  saccha- 
rum. Arabian  writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  speak  of  sugar  as  common  in  their 
limes.  In  the  year  906,  the  sugar-cane  was 
cultivated,  and  sugar  manufactured  at  Ormuz, 
in  Caramania,  a  province  of  the  eastern  Cali- 
phate. An  Arabian  author  of  the  western 
Caliphate,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  agri- 
culture, about  the  year  1140,  and  who  quotes 
another  writer  of  his  nation  of  the  year  1073, 
gives  full  and  precise  directions  for  raising 
canes,  and  manufacturing  sugar.  From  all 
which  Loudon  concludes,  that  sugar  has  been 
cultivated  in  Spain  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
years,  and  probably,  as  much  as  one  thousand 
years.  Salmasius  declares,  in  1660,  that  the 
Arabs  had  made  our  modern  sugar  more  than 
eight  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  Christian  historians  of  the  Cru- 
sades, in  the  year  1100,  states,  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross,  found  in  Syria  certain 
reeds,  called  cana-meles,  of  which  it  was  re- 
ported, that  a  kind  of  wild  honey  was  made. 
Another,  in  1108,  says:  "The  crusaders 
found  honey  reeds  in  great  quantity  in  the 
meadows  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  which  reeds 
were  called  sucra.  These  they  sucked,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  the  taste  thereof,  and 
could  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  it.  This  plant 
is  cultivated  with  great  labour  of  the  husband- 
man every  year.  At  the  time  of  the  harvest 
they  bruise  it  when  ripe  in  mortars,  and  set 
by  the  strained  juice  in  vessels,  until  it  is  con- 
creted in  the  form  of  snow  or  salt."  The 
same  historian  relates,  that  eleven  camels 
laden  with  sugar  were  captured  by  the  Chris- 
tians. A  similar  adventure  happened  to 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  in  the  second  crusade. 
A  third  writer,  in  lli4,  tells  us,  that  "  in 
Syria,  reeds  grow  that  are  full  of  honey ;  by 
which  is  meant  a  sweet  juice,  which,  by  pres- 
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sure  of  a  screw  enjriiie,  and  concreted  by  fire, 
bwomes  sugar."  These  are  the  earliest  no 
tices  ul  ihe  methods  of  making  su^ar,  and  they 
refer  to  an  apparatus  and  to  processes  used  in 
the  Saracen  empire,  and  not  known  at  that 
time,  so  far  as  European  records  show,  to  be 
used  any  where  else.  At  the  same  time  su- 
gar was  niHde  at  Tyre,  in  Syria,  then  subject 
to  the  Saracens;  and,  in  1169,  that  city  is 
mentioned  as  "  famous  for  excellent  sufjar." 

The  island  of  Sicily  was  the  first  spot  upon 
which  the  sugar-cane  is  known  to  have  been 
planted  in  Europe,  though  it  is  aliojiothcr 
iikelv,  thai  it  was  planted  by  the  Moors  lull 
as  early,  if  not  earlier,  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
That  island  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  retaken  by  the  Normans  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh.  Immediately  after  that  event, 
we  find  that  large  quantities  of  sugar  were 
made  there.  According  to  records  still  ex- 
tant, William  the  Second,  King  of  Sicily,  in 
1166,  made  a  donation  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Benedict  of"  a  sugar  mill,  with  all  the  work- 
men, privileges,  and  appurtenances  thereto 
belonging." — Indiana  Farmer. 

THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

Turdus  Polyglottus,  Linnaeus. 
We  have  already  (see  vol.  v,  page  298) 
introduced  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friejid," 
a  very  pleasing  account  of  this  favouiite 
among  our  native  birds,  taken  from  Nuttall's 
Ornithology.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
following  from  Audubon  will  nevertheless  not 
be  unwelcome.  There  is  an  ease,  an  unaf- 
fected grace  in  the  style  of  this  enthusiastic 
lover  of  nature,  not  unfrequently  rising  into 
the  spirit  and  language  of  genuine  poetry, 
which  confers  a  charm  upon  his  descriptions 
of  natural  objects,  of  which  his  account  of  the 
American  Philomel  is  a  good  exemplification. 
Whether  the  author  is  justified  in  estimating 
the  musical  powers  of  the  mocking  bird  as 
superior  to  those  of  the  European  songster  of 
the  groves — that  "  all  night  long  her  amorous 
descant"  sings,  we  have  no  right  to  say,  hav- 
ing never  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  judge. 

It  is  where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up 
its  majestic  trunk,  crowned  with  evergreen 
leaves,  and  decorated  with  a  thousand  beau- 
tiful flowers,  that  perfume  the  air  around  ; 
where  the  forests  and  fields  are  adorned  with 
blossoms  of  every  hue  ;  where  the  golden 
orange  ornaments  the  gardens  and  groves ; 
where  Bignonias  of  various  kinds  interlace 
their  climbing  stems  around  the  white-flower- 
ed Stuartia,  and  mounting  still  higher,  cover 
the  summits  of  the  lofty  trees  around,  accom- 
panied with  innumerable  vines,  that  here  and 
there  festoon  the  dense  foliage  of  the  magni- 
ficent woods,  lending  to  the  vernal  breeze  a 
slight  portion  of  the  perfume  of  their  clustered 
flowers ;  where  a  genial  warmth  seldom  for- 
sakes the  atmosphere ;  where  berries  and 
fruits  of  all  descriptions  are  met  with  at  every 
step  ; — in  a  word,  it  is  where  nature  seems  to 
have  paused,  as  she  passed  over  the  earth, 
and  opening  her  stores,  to  have  strewed  with 
unsparing  hand  the  diversified  seeds  from 


which  have  sprung  all  the  beaufifi-l  and 
splendid  forms  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  describe,  that  the  mocking  bird  should  have 
fixed  its  abode,  there  only  that  its  wondrous 
song  should  be  heard. 

But  where  is  that  favoured  land? — It  is  in 
the  great  continent  to  whose  distant  shores 
Europe  has  sent  forth  her  adventurous  sons, 
to  wrest  for  themselves  a  habitation  from  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  and  to  convert 
the  neglected  soil  into  fields  of  exuberant 
fertility.  It  is,  reader,  in  Louisiana  that 
these  bounties  of  nature  are  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  It  is  there  that  you  should  listen 
to  the  love-song  of  the  mocking  bird,  as  I  at 
this  moment  do.  See  how  he  flies  around 
his  mate,  with  motions  as  light  as  those  of 
the  butterfly  !  His  tail  is  widely  expanded,  he 
mounts  in  the  air  to  a  small  distance,  describes 
a  circle,  and,  again  alighting,  approaches  his 
beloved  one,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  delight, 
for  she  has  already  promised  to  be  his  and  his 
only.  His  beautiful  wings  are  gently  raised, 
he  bows  to  his  love,  and  again  bouncing  up- 
wards, opens  his  bill,  and  pours  forth  his 
melody,  full  of  exultation  at  the  conquest 
which  he  has  made. 

They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the  flute 
or  of  the  hautboy  that  I  hear,  but  the  sweeter 
notes  of  nature's  own  music.  The  mellow- 
ness of  the  song,  the  varied  modulations  and 
gradations,  the  extent  of  its  compass,  the 
great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are  unrivalled. 
There  is  probably  no  bird  in  the  world  that 
possesses  all  the  musical  qualifications  of  this 
king  of  song,  who  has  derived  all  from  na- 
ture's self.    Yes.,  reader,  all  ! 

No  sooner  has  he  again  alighted,  and  the 
conjugal  contract  has  been  sealed,  than,  as  if 
his  breast  was  about  to  be  rent  with  delight, 
he  again  pours  forth  his  notes  with  more  soft- 
ness and  richness  than  before.  He  now  soars 
higher,  glancing  around  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
to  assure  himself  that  none  has  witnessed  his 
bliss.  When  these  love-scenes,  visible  only 
to  the  ardent  lover  of  nature,  are  over,  he 
dances  through  the  air,  full  of  animation  and 
delight,  and,  as  if  to  convince  his  lovely  male 
that  to  enrich  her  hopes  he  has  much  more 
love  in  store,  he  that  moment  begins  anew, 
and  imitates  all  the  notes  which  nature  has 
imparted  to  the  other  songsters  of  the  grove. 

For  a  while,  each  long  day  and  pleasant 
night  are  thus  spent  ;  but  at  a  peculiar  note 
of  the  female  he  ceases  his  song,  and  attends 
to  her  wishes.  A  nest  is  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  choice  of  a  place  in  which  to  lay  it  is 
to  become  a  matter  of  mutual  consideration. 
The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  the  gar- 
dens are  inspected  ;  the  thick  briar  patches 
are  also  visited.  They  appear  all  so  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  so  well 
does  the  bird  know  that  man  is  not  his  most 
dangerous  enemy,  that  instead  of  retiring  from 
him,  they  at  length  fix  their  abode  in  his 
vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  nearest  tree  to  his 
window.  Dried  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  substances,  are  picked  up,  car- 
ried to  a  forked  branch,  and  there  arranged. 
The  female  has  laid  an  egg,  and  the  male  re- 
doubles his  caresses.  Five  eggs  are  deposited 
in  due  time,  when  the  male  having  little  more 


to  do  than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  attunes 
his  pipe  anew.  Every  now  and  then  he  spies 
an  insect  on  the  ground,  the  taste  of  which 
he  is  sure  will  please  his  beloved  one.  He 
drops  upon  it,  takes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it 
against  the  earth,  and  flics  to  the  nest  to  feed 
and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of  his  devoted 
female. 

When  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  the  young 
brood  demand  all  their  care  and  attention. 
No  cat,  no  vile  snake,  no  dreaded  hawk,  is 
likely  to  visit  their  habitation.  Indeed  the 
inmates  of  the  next  house  have  by  this  time 
become  quite  attached  to  the  lovely  pair  of 
mocking  birds,  and  take  pleasure  in  contri- 
buting to  their  safety.  The  dewberries  from 
the  fields,  and  many  kinds  of  (ruit  from  the 
gardens,  mixed  with  insects,  supply  the  young 
as  well  as  the  parents  with  food.  The  brood 
is  soon  seen  emerging  from  the  nest,  and  in 
another  fortnight,  being  now  able  to  fly  with 
vigour,  and  provide  for  themselves,  they  leave 
the  parent  birds,  as  many  other  species  do. 

The  above  account  does  not  contain  all 
that  I  wish  you  to  know  of  the  habits  of  this 
remarkable  songster;  so  I  will  shift  the  scene 
to  the  woods  and  wilds,  where  we  can  exa- 
mine it  more  particularly. 

The  mocking-bird  remains  in  Louisiana 
the  whole  year.  I  have  observed  with  asto- 
nishment, that  towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  those  which  had  gone  to  the  eastern 
states,  some  as  (-at  as  Boston,  had  returned, 
they  are  instantly  known  by  the  "southrons," 
who  attack  them  on  all  occasions.  I  have 
ascertained  this  by  observing  the  greater 
shyness  exhibited  by  the  stnangers  for  weeks 
after  their  arrival.  This  shyness,  however, 
is  shortly  over,  as  well  as  the  animosity  dis- 
played by  the  resident  birds,  and  during  the 
winter  there  exists  a  great  appearance  of  so- 
ciality among  the  united  tribes. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  sometimes  a 
fortnight  earlier,  the  mocking-birds  pair,  and 
construct  their  nests.  In  some  instances  they 
are  so  careless  as  to  place  the  nest  between 
the  rails  of  a  fence,  directly  by  the  road.  I 
have  frequently  found  it  in  such  places,  or  in 
the  fields,  as  well  as  in  briars,  but  always  so 
easily  discoverable,  that  any  person  desirous 
of  procuring  one,  might  do  so  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  coarsely  constructed  on  the  out- 
side, being  there  composed  of  dried  sticks  of 
briars,  withered  leaves  of  trees,  and  grasses 
mixed  with  wood.  Internally  it  is  finished 
with  fibrous  roots  disposed  in  a  circular  form, 
but  carelessly  arranged.  The  female  lays 
from  four  to  six  eggs  the  first  time,  four  or 
five  the  next,  and  when  there  is  a  third  brood, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  seldom  more 
than  three,  of  which  I  have  rarely  found  more 
than  two  hatched.  The  first  brood  is  fro- 
quently  brought  to  the  bird  market  in  New 
Orleans  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  A 
little  farther  up  the  country  they  are  out  by 
the  fifteenth  of  May.  The  second  brood  is 
hatched  in  July,  and  the  third  in  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  sea-shores, 
the  more  plentiful  do  you  find  these  birds. 
They  are  naturally  fond  of  loose  sands,  and 
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of  districts  scantily  furnished  with  small  trees, 
or  patchrs  of  briars  and  low  bushes. 

During  incubation,  the  female  pays  such 
precise  attention  to  the  position  in  which  she 
leaves  her  eggs,  when  she  goes  to  a  short 
distance  for  exercise  and  refreshment,  to  pick 
up  gravel  or  roll  herself  in  the  dust,  that  on 
her  return,  should  she  find  that  any  of  them 
has  been  displaced  or  touched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  she  utters  a  low,  mournful  note,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  male  immediately  joins 
her,  and  they  are  both  seen  to  condole  to- 
gether.  Some  people  imagine  that  on  such 
occasions  the  female  abandons  the  nest,  but 
this  idea  is  incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  she 
redoubles  her  assiduity  and  care,  and  scarcely 
leaves  the  nest  for  a  moment ;  nor  is  it  until 
she  has  been  repeatedly  forced  from  the  dear 
spot,  and  has  been  much  alarmed  by  frequent 
intrusions,  that  she  finally  and  reluctantly 
leaves  it.  Nay,  if  the  eggs  are  on  the  eve  of 
being  hatched,  she  will  almost  suflTer  a  person 
to  lay  hold  of  her. 

Different  species  of  snakes  ascend  to  their 
nests,  and  generally  suck  the  eggs  or  swallow 
the  young;  but  on  all  such  occasions,  not 
only  the  pair  to  which  the  nest  belongs,  but 
many  other  mocking-birds  from  the  vicinity, 
fly  to  the  spot,  attack  the  reptiles,  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  so  fortunate  as  either  to  force 
them  to  retreat,  or  deprive  them  of  life.  Cats 
that  have  abandoned  houses  to  prowl  about 
the  fields  in  a  half  wild  state,  are  also  dan- 
gerous enemies,  as  they  frequently  approach 
the  nest  unnoticed,  and  at  a  pounce  secure 
the  mother,  or  at  least  destroy  the  eggs  or 
young,  and  overturn  the  nest.  Children  sel- 
dom destroy  the  riftsts  of  these  birds,  and  the 
planters  generally  protect  them.  So  much 
does  this  feeling  prevail  throughout  Louisi- 
ana, that  they  will  not  willingly  permit  a 
mocking-bird  to  be  shot  at  any  time. 

In  winter  nearly  all  the  mocking-birds  ap- 
proach the  farm-houses  and  plantations,  living 
about  the  gardens  or  out-houses.  They  are 
then  frequently  seen  on  the  roofs,  and  perched 
on  the  chimney-tops;  yet  they  always  appear 
full  of  animation.  Whilst  searching  for  food 
on  the  ground,  their  motions  are  light  and 
elegant,  and  they  frequently  open  their  wings 
as  butterflies  do  when  basking  in  the  sun, 
moving  a  step  or  two,  and  again  throwing 
out  their  wings.  When  the  weather  is  mild, 
the  old  males  are  heard  singing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  during  the  spring  or  summer,  while 
the  younger  birds  are  busily  engaged  in  prac- 
tising, preparatory  to  the  love  season.  They 
seldom  resort  to  the  interior  of  the  forest, 
either  during  the  day  or  by  night,  but  usu- 
ally roost  among  the  foliage  of  evergreens,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  houses  in  Louisiana, 
although  in  the  eastern  states  they  prefer  low 
fir  trees. 

Few  hawks  attack  the  mocking-birds,  as 
on  their  approach,  however  sudden  it  may 
be,  they  are  always  ready  not  only  to  defend 
themselves  vigorously  and  with  undaunted 
courage,  but  to  meet  the  aggressor  half  way, 
and  force  him  to  abandon  his  intention.  The 
only  one  that  occasionally  surprises  it  is  the 
Falco  Stanleii,  which  flies  low  with  great 
swiftness,  and  carries  the  bird  oflf  without 


any  apparent  stoppage.  Should  it  happen 
that  the  rufiian  misses  his  prey,  the  mocking- 
bird in  turn  becomes  the  assailant,  and  pur- 
sues the  hawk  with  great  courage,  calling  in 
the  mean  time  all  the  birds  of  its  species  to 
its  assistance ;  and  although  it  cannot  over- 
take the  marauder,  the  alarm  created  by  their 
cries,  which  are  propagated  in  succession 
among  all  the  birds  in  the  vicinity,  like  the 
watch-words  of  sentinels  on  duty,  prevents 
him  from  succeeding  in  his  attempts. 

The  musical  powers  of  the  mocking-bird 
have  often  been  taken  notice  of  by  European 
naturalists,  and  persons  who  find  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  song  of  different  birds  whilst 
in  confinement  or  at  large.  Some  of  these 
persons  have  described  the  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale as  occasionally  fully  equal  to  those  of 
our  bird.  I  have  frequently  heard  both  spe- 
cies in  confinement  and  in  the  wild  state,  and 
without  prejudice,  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  notes  of  the  European  Philomel 
equal  to  those  of  a  soubrette  of  taste,  which, 
could  she  study  under  Mozart,  might  perhaps 
in  time  become  very  interesting  in  her  way ; 
but  to  compare  her  essays  to  the  finished 
talent  of  the  mocking-bird,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  absurd. 

The  mocking-bird  is  easily  reared  by  hand 
from  the  nest,  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
removed  when  eight  or  ten  days  old.  It  be- 
comes so  very  familiar  and  affectionate,  that 
it  will  often  follow  its  owner  about  the  house. 
I  have  known  one  raised  from  the  nest,  kept 
by  a  gentleman  at  Natchez,  that  frequently 
flew  out  of  the  house,  poured  forth  its  melo- 
dies, and  returned  at  sight  of  its  keeper.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  management 
bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of  the  vocal 
powers  of  this  bird  in  confinement,  I  never 
heard  one  in  that  state  produce  any  thing  at 
all  approaching  in  melody  to  its  own  natural 
song. 

The  male  bird  is  easily  distinguished  in 
the  nest  as  soon  as  the  brood  is  a  little 
fledged,  it  being  larger  than  the  female,  and 
showing  more  pure  white.  It  does  not  shrink 
so  deep  in  the  nest  as  the  female  does  at  the 
sight  of  the  hand  which  is  about  to  lift  it. 
Good  singing  birds  of  this  species  often 
bring  a  high  price.  They  are  long-lived,  and 
very  agreeable  companions.  Their  imitative 
powers  are  amazing,  and  they  mimic  with 
ease  all  their  brethren  of  the  forests  or  of  the 
waters,  as  well  as  many  quadrupeds.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  they  possess  the  power 
of  imitating  the  human  voice,  but  have  never 
met  with  an  instance  of  the  display  of  this 
alleged  faculty. 

A  REMARKABLE  CHARACTER. 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  of  free  spoken  notoriety,  who 
told  William  III.  that  he  would  not  have  his 
two  legs  for  his  three  kingdoms,  or  Abernethy 
of  our  day,  could  not  be  more  rude  and  unce- 
remonious in  manners  than  John  Taylor.  He 
charged  all  alike,  rich  and  poor ;  and  such  a 
charge !  hear  it,  O  ye  doctors ! — eighteen 
pence  a  week  for  medicine  and  attendance. 
It  was  plain  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  for- 
tune ;  and  yet,  even  at  this  rate,  such  were 
the  immense  numbers  who  flocked  to  him,  he 


did  make  a  fortune.  The  rich,  it  is  true,  who 
received  benefit  from  him,  often  made  him 
handsome  presents;  but  if  they  made  these 
before  they  left  they  got  no  better  attendance 
than  they  would  have  done  without — for  it 
was  his  principle  to  do  all  that  his  art  could 
for  every  one ;  and  if  the  poor  never  paid 
him,  as  many  never  did,  he  never  asked  them 
for  it ;  they  stayed  as  long  as  they  pleased, 
and  then  went  when  they  pleased.  They  had 
lodgings  in  the  cottages  of  the  village,  and  I 
believe  that  it  was  owing  to  the  need  of  lodg- 
ings that  the  village  itself  sprang  up.  There 
was  a  subscription  box  kept  to  help  such  of 
the  poor  as  could  not  help  themselves ;  and 
when  John  Taylor  heard  of  any  cases  of  great 
need  amongst  them,  he  would  carry  round 
the  box  himself  amongst  the  more  affluent  of 
his  patients,  and  contributed  liberally  too.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  such  numbers  hastened 
to  the  Whitworth  doctor.  The  medical  men 
of  the  neighbourhood,  of  course,  exerted  all 
their  influence  against  the  spread  of  John 
Taylor's  extraordinary  reputation,  and  care- 
fully trumpeted  about  all  the  cases  in  which 
they  could  learn  that  he  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  no  doubt  there  were  plenty  of  these, 
especially  as  almost  every  patient  who  went 
to  him,  had  been  under  the  hands  of  a  regu- 
lar practitioner  till  his  faith  had  failed,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  them  were  such  as  had 
heen  dismissed  from  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
as  incurable.  But  John  Taylor  cared  for 
none  of  these  things. 

It  was  his  daily  delight  to  deride  the  skill 
of  the  medical  men  of  the  country ;  and  sure 
enough,  he  had  always  before  him  plenty  of 
instances  of  signal  failures  on  their  part. 
"  Ay,"  he  used  to  say,  as  he  sat  dressing  bis 
patients,  and  looking  round  him  perhaps  on 
such  a  group  of  cripples  and  invalids,  as  no 
infirmary  in  England  contained,  "  the  doctors 
call  me  a  quack  and  a  horse  doctor;  but  who 
has  been  doctoring  you,  I  wonder !  What 
makes  you  all  come  to  Whitworth,  eh  !  if  you 
have  good  doctors  at  home?  I  should  like  to 
know  that.  Can  any  one  tell  me  that?"  And 
then  he  would  laugh,  and  tell  them  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  neighbouring 
doctors.  "  A  famous  doctor  of  Manchester," 
said  he,  on  one  occasion,  and  naming  a  lead- 
ing physician,  "  met  me  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  going  along  the  street.  '  Well,  John 
Taylor,'  said  he,  '  you  go  on  killing  as  usual, 
I  suppose.'  '  Ay,'  replied  I,  to  humour  the 
man,  '  but  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate  than 
thou  dost.' "  That  John  did  some  signal  cures, 
there  can  be  no  question. 

It  is  probable  that  his  clear,  strong  head, 
and  intuitive  turn  for  surgery,  gave  a  precise 
knowledge  of  what  his  drugs  and  applications 
could  effect,  and  that  his  boldness  carried 
him  through  what  more  scientific  hands  dared 
not  have  undertaken.  I  knew  a  lady  well 
who  had  been  given  up  by  the  ablest  sur- 
geons of  her  neighbourhood.  Her  complaint 
was  cancer  in  her  breast.  Though  living  a 
hundred  miles  from  Whitworth,  she  resolved, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  go  to  John  Taylor. 
When  John  examined  her  breast,  he  looked 
at  her,  and  said,  "  What  art  thou  come  here 
for,  woman  ?"  The  lady,  who  was  a  woman 
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of  dauntless  heart,  replied,  "  To  be  cured,  to 
be  sure  !"  "  Cured  said  John,  in  a  stern 
voice ;  not  all  the  doctors  in  England  can 
cur«  thee  ;  thou  mayest  go  home  again,  and 
die  J''  "  I  tell  you,  John  Taylor,"  replied  the 
ladv,  "  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  I  came  here 
to  see  whether  you  were  as  much  cleverer 
than  other  men  as  you  are  represented.  Try 
your  hand,  John  Taylor,  on  me.  You  think 
i  am  afraid  of  being  hurt,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken: I  can  bear  what  you  can  inflict;  and 
1  sav,  try  your  hand — let  it  be  kill  or  cure. 
I  can  but  die  at  last."  "  Thou  art  a  brave 
lass,"  replied  John,  in  evident  surprise,  "  then 
I  will  try,  and  God  prosper  us  both  !"'  The 
lady  remained  there  six  months,  and,  during 
that  period,  she  suffered  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  creature  to  bear;  but 
she  came  home  a  sound  woman,  and  lived 
thirty  years  afterwards.  I  have  often  sat, 
when  a  boy,  and  heard  her  tell  what  passed 
at  Whitworth — Dr.  John,  as  he  was  called, 
had  then  two  sons  grown  up,  who  assisted 
him,  George  and  James — George  was  mar- 
ried, and  Mrs.  George  acted  as  the  com- 
pounder of  the  medicines,  and  the  lady,  who 
seemed  herself  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
used  to  help  her.  The  principal  remedies 
used  were  a  diet  drink  to  purify  the  blood  ; 
an  active  caustic,  called  by  the  appropriate 
name  of"  Keen,"  with  which  they  eradicated 
cancers  ;  a  spirituous  liniment,  called  "  Whit- 
worth Red  Bottle  ;"  a  black  salve  ;  a  snuft'  of 
wondrous  virtue  for  the  head ;  and  blisters. 
All  these  Mrs.  George  and  the  lady  found 
abundant  occupation  in  preparing,  and  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  They  used  to  boil  a 
whole  kettle  of  ingredients  for  the  black  salve; 
then  mop  the  floor  and  fling  the  salve  out  up- 
on it  while  it  was  wet,  after  which,  they  cut 
it  into  portions  and  rolled  it  into  little  sticks. 
They  made  diet  drinks  by  gallons ;  and  made 
pills  by  the  thousand. 

Dr.  John  was  not  only  sought  by  patients 
of  high  rank  at  Whitworth,  but  he  was,  on 
several  occasions,  sent  for  by  them  at  consi- 
derable distances.  One  of  these  journeys  was 
to  Cheltenham,  to  attend  a  lady  of  high  rank 
— a  duchess — where  arriving,  and  finding  her 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  people,  he 
ordered  all  out  but  the  husband  and  maid  ; 
and,  ascertaining  that  the  complaint  was  an 
abscess,  with  her  permission  he  opened  it, 
and  gave  her  instant  relief.  This  raised  such 
an  opinion  of  his  skill,  that  George  III.  who 
was  there  with  his  family,  afterwards  sent 
for  him  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  a 
complaint  in  the  head  which  resisted  all  the 
skill  of  the  royal  physicians.  John  Taylor 
gave  the  princess  some  of  his  famous  snuff, 
and  eventually  relieved  her.  Of  some  of  the 
characteristic  passages  which  occurred  then, 
we  shall  speak  anon.  When  I  visited  Whit- 
worth, old  John  Taylor  was  dead,  and  his 
son  James  and  two  sons  of  George,  (then  dead 
too)  were  the  doctors.  I  remember  James 
as  a  stout  man,  in  a  blue  coat,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  having  much  the  appearance  of 
a  respectable  farrier.  The  elder  of  the  two 
nephews  appeared  a  fine  active  young  man  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty ;  the  other,  a  youth 
two  or  three  years  younger. — Tait^s  Mag. 


From  Uio  Farmers'  Ciibinet. 
FAT  MUTTON — ROOTS. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  Utile  attention 
is  paid  to  the  proper  sheltering  of  cattle  in 
this  country.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  owners  would  point  out  a 
proper  course ;  and  that  once  systematized, 
and  the  advantages  of  strictly  attending  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  our  cattle  made 
manifest,  even  to  the  most  sceptical,  that 
whole  neighbourhoods  would  adopt  the  sys- 
tem, and  that,  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
it  would  very  extensively,  if  not  universally, 
prevail.  It  is  lamentable  to  say  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  For  some  reason  or  other  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  asceitain,  improve- 
ments make  but  slow  advances  among  our 
farmers.  It  may  be  that  they  consider  im- 
provements as  innovations  in  those  customs 
which  have  "  grown  with  their  growth." 
Some,  with  the  evidence  before  their  eyes, 
evidence  which  they  cannot  possibly  resist  or 
gainsay,  refuse  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  I  have  several  cases  in  point,  one  of 
which  I  will  note.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Phila- 
delphia market,  principally  with  mutton,  and 
as  I  always  personally  superintended  my  sheep 
and  other  animals  on  the  farm,  and  saw  that 
they  were  regularly  and  sufficiently  fed,  I 
generally  brought  meat  which  I  was  not 
ashamed  of,  and  which  by  its  good  quality 
recommended  itself  to  purchasers,  insomuch 
that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  regular 
set  of  good  customers,  who  cheerfully  paid  a 
fair  price  for  a  good  article.  Some  of  my 
neighbours  attended  the  same  market — but  as 
I  generally  sold  out  first,  they  thought  I  was 
"  uncommonly  lucky."  Four  years  since  I 
obtained  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  French 
sugar  beet,  and  put  in  an  acre  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, not  in  the  way  of  making  sugar, 
but  the  making  of  fat.  This  first  trial  fixed 
me.  iMy  cows,  sheep,  and  hogs  were  very 
fond  of  them,  during  the  long  and  severe  win- 
ter which  followed.  They  all  kept  in  good 
heart  and  condition;  what  surprised  me  most 
was  the  rapid  manner  in  which  my  sheep,  fed 
on  the  sugar  beet,  took  on  fat ;  and  when  car- 
ried to  market,  the  saddles  excited  particular 
attention  from  their  very  superior  appearance. 
But  it  was  not  in  appearance  only  ;  the  meat 
was  of  a  much  better  quality,  more  juicy, 
and  exceedingly  tender.  The  enquiry  was, 
"  Why,  sir,  on  what  do  you  fatten  your 
sheep?"  And  when  I  replied,  on  the  sugar 
beet,  hay,  and  a  small  portion  of  corn,  it 
would  generally  call  forth  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  grower 
of  the  sugar  beet,  the  meat  I  take  to  market 
is  always  in  demand,  and  brings  several  cents 
more  per  pound  than  that  fattened  in  the  old 
way;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  my 
neighbours,  although  I  have  urged  them,  will 
not  plant  the  beet  for  their  stock.  I  have 
been  benefited  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  by  the  introduction  of  this  root — 
the  effects  are  visible — my  neighbours  know 
it— and  yet  they  stand  lookers-on,  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions.  But  light  is  breaking  in 
upon  us,  and  of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured, 
that  is,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 


cary  extensive  stock  feedei-  will  be  an  exten' 
sioe  root  grower. 

To  the  delinquents,  and  there  are  many  in 
my  vicinity,  I  would  say,  "Rouse  ye  from 
your  lethargy,  and  although  for  the  present 
season  you  have  lost  the  advantage  of  plant- 
ing the  sugar  beet  and  mangel  wurtzel,  yet 
you  may  in  some  measure  atone  for  your  past 
neglect,  by  putting  in  immediately  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ruta  baga.  You  have  time  enough 
for  this,  but  none  to  lose.  The  ruta  baga  is 
an  excellent  root — plant  it  liberally — culti- 
vate it  thoroughly — and  you  will  find  your 
account  in  it  in  more  ways  than  one,  if  you 
are  spared  until  the  ensuing  winter.  Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  nothing  better  for  cattle  than 
roots,  properly  prepared.  I  put  in  some  of 
almost  all  kinds;  and  I  find  carrots  answer 
well  for  a  change.  But  with  me  the  sugar 
beet  is  superior  to  all  others.  My  way  of 
feeding  is  simple.  When  the  cattle  are 
housed,  they  are  kept  constantly  furnished 
with  good  hay,  have  roots  three  times  a  day, 
with  an  occasional  change  to  corn  or  cut  feed. 
I  find  great  benefit  from  currying  my  cows — 
indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  necessary  to  curry 
a  cow  as  a  horse — and  if  any  one  will  make 
the  experiment,  as  I  did  on  two  oxen,  it  will 
remove  every  doubt.  They  were  both  put 
up  at  the  same  time,  fed  precisely  alike,  and 
the  treatment  throughout  was  similar  in  every 
respect,  except  in  the  use  of  the  currycomb, 
and  the  ox  on  which  it  was  used  was  in  reality, 
as  well  as  in  appearance,  six  per  cent,  better 
than  his  fellow.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  reflecting  mind.  N.  1. 

Delaware  co.,  May  18,  1839. 


RELIGIOUS  POETRY. 

From  Lectures  on  General  Literature,  Poetrv,  &c.  by  James 
Montgomery. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Walter,  says, — 
"  It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 
men,  that  verse  has  been  too  little  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  worship;  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious 
poetry  :  that  they  have  seldom  obtained  their 
end  is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  enquire  why  they  have  miscar- 
ried. Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  ad- 
vance, in  opposition  to  mniiy  authorities,  that 
poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please.  *  *  * 
The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  something  unex- 
pected, surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of 
devotion  are  few ;  and  being  few,  are  univer- 
sally known;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  can 
be  made  no  more  ;  they  can  receive  no  grace 
from  novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little 
from  novelty  of  expression.  Poetry  pleases 
by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to  the 
mind  than  the  things  themselves  afibrd.  This 
effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of  those 
parts  in  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  that  repel  the  imagination; 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppres- 
sion and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  known  already.  From  poetry 
the  reader  justly  expects,  and  from  good 
poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlargement  of 
his  comprehension  and  the  elevation  of  his 
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fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by 
Christians  from  inetriciil  devotion.  Whal- 
ever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous  is 
comprised  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted;  infinity  can- 
not be  amplified ;  perfection  cannot  be  im- 
proved. *  *  *  *  *  Of  sentiments  purely  re- 
ligious, it  will  be  found  that  the  most  simple 
expression  is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry  loses 
its  lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  is  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  something  more  excellent 
than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse  can  do  is  to 
help  the  memory  and  delight  the  ear;  and 
for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  useful ;  but 
it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas 
of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for  elo- 
quence, too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  ma- 
jestic for  ornament:  to  recommend  them  by 
tropes  and  figures  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave 
mirror  the  sidereal  hemisphere." 

Having,  in  the  introductory  essay  to  a 
volume  of  sacred  poetry,*  minutely  examined 
the  long  and,  I  may  say,  the  celebrated  argu- 
ment of  which  the  foregoing  is  but  an  ab- 
stract, I  sliall  not  go  into  particulars  here  to 
prove  the  mistake  under  which  the  great 
critic  labours;  but  I  may  briefly  remark,  that 
the  more  this  dazzling  passage  is  examined, 
the  more  indistinct  and  obscure  it  becomes 
(according  to  the  true  test  of  truth  itself,  as 
laid  down  in  a  former  paper) ;  and  in  the  end 
it  will  be  found  to  throw  light  upon  a  single 
point  only  of  the  question, — a  point  on  which 
there  was  no  darkness  before, — namely,  that 
the  style  of  devotional  poetry  must  he  suited 
to  the  theme,  whether  that  be  a  subject  of 
piety  or  a  motive  to  piety. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  passage  at  length  will  find  that  all  the 
eloquent  dictation  contained  in  it  affects  nei- 
ther argumentative,  descfiptive,  nor  narrative 
poetry  on  sacred  themes,  as  exemplified  in  the 
great  works  of  Milton,  Young,  and  Cowper. 
That  man  has  neither  ear,  nor  heart,  nor 
imagination  to  know  genuine  poesy,  and  to 
enjoy  its  sweetest  or  its  sublimest  influences, 
who  can  doubt  the  supremacy  of  such  passages 
as  the  Song  of  the  Angels  in  the  third,  and  the 
Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  fifth 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  the  first  part  of  the 
ninth  book  of  the  "Night  Thoughts;"  and 
the  anticipation  of  millennial  blessedness  in 
the  sixth  book  of  "  The  Task  ;"  yet  these  are 
on  sacred  subjects,  and  these  are  religious 
poetry.  There  are  but  four  universally  and 
permanently  popular  long  poems  in  the  Eng- 
lish language, — "  Paradise  Lot,"  "  The  Night 
Thoughts,"  "The  Task,"  and  "The  Sea- 
sons." Of  these,  the  three  former  are  de- 
cidedly religious  in  their  character;  and  of 
the  latter  it  may  be  said,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  Thomson's  masterpiece  is 
the  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  devotion  which 
occasionally  breathes  out  amid  the  reveries 
of  fancy  and  the  pictures  of  nature,  as  though 
the  poet  had  caught  sudden  and  transporting 
glimpses  of  the  Creator  himself  through  the 
perspective  of  his  works,  while  the  crowning 

*'*Tlie  Christian  Poet,  or  Selections  in  Verse  on 
Sacred  Subjects,"  by  James  Montgomery  :  puMislied 
by  W.  Collins,  Glasgow;  and  Wl»it*l(ier,  Lonldpo, 


Hymn,  at  the  close,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  verse  in 
any  language,  and  only  inferior  lo  the  in- 
spired prototypes  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  of 
which  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  paraphrase. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  Pope's  "  Messiah," 
which  leaves  all  his  original  productions  im- 
measurably behind  it,  in  combined  elevation 
of  thought,  affluence  of  imagery,  beauty  of 
diction,  and  fervency  of  spirit. 

It  follows,  that  poetry  of  the  highest  order 
may  be  composed  on  pious  themes ;  and  the 
fact  that  three  out  of  the  only  four  long 
poems  which  are  daily  reprinted  for  every 
class  of  readers  among  us,  are  at  the  same 
time  religious, — that  fact  ought  for  ever  to 
silence  the  cuckoo-note  which  is  echoed  from 
one  mocking-bird  of  Parnassus  to  another, — 
that  poetry  and  devotion  are  incompatible : 
no  man  in  his  right  mind,  who  knows  what 
both  words  mean,  will  admit  the  absurdity 
for  a  moment.  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show  that  gorgeous  ornament  is  no  more 
essential  to  verse  than  naked  simplicity  is 
essential  to  prose.  There  must,  therefore, 
within  the  compass  of  human  language,  be  a 
style  suitable  for  "  contemplative  piety"  in 
verse  as  well  as  in  prose;  a  style  for  peni- 
tential prayer  as  well  as  for  holy  adoration 
and  rapturous  thanksgiving.  If  nothing  can 
be  poetry  which  is  not  elevated  above  ordi- 
nary speech  by  "  decorations  of  fancy,  tropes, 
figures,  and  epithets,"  many  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  finest  poems  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen  must  be  outlawed,  and  branded 
with  the  ignominy  of  prose.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  religious  verse  which, 
as  poetry,  is  utterly  worthless;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  no  small  portion  of 
genuine  poetry  associated  with  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion  among  the  compositions  even 
of  our  hymn-writers.  What  saith  Milton  on 
"the  height  of  this  great  argument?"  Hear 
him  in  prose  that  wants  nothing  but  numbers 
to  equal  it  with  any  page  in  "  Paradise  Lost." 

"  These  abilities  are  the  inspired  gifts  of 
God,  rarely  bestowed  ;  and  are  of  power  to 
inibreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the 
seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility;  to  allay 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  af- 
fections in  right  tune;  to  celebrate  in  glorious 
and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and 
what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  pro- 
vidence in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  pious  nations  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ; 
to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms 
and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  wor- 
ship. Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy 
and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  and  grave; 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune 
from  without,  and  the  wily  subtleties  and  re- 
fluxes of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable 
swwiothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe : — 
teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and 
virtue,  through  all  the  instances  of  example, 
with  such  delight  to  those  especially  of  soft 
and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much 


as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see 
her  elegantly  dressed  ;  whereas  the  paths  of 
honesty  and  good,  life  appear  now  rugged 
and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  eacsy  and 
pleasant,  they  will  then  appear  to  all  men 
easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged 
and  difficult  indeed." — On  Church  Govern' 
ment,  book  ii. 

The  art  of  which  this  is  a  true  description- 
must  be  the  highest  of  all  arts,  and  require.: 
the  greatest  combination  of  fine  faculties  to 
excel  in  it.  That  art  is  poetry  ;  and  the  spe- 
cial subjects  on  which  it  is  here  exhibited,as 
being  most  happily  employed,  are  almost  eai. 
tirely  sacred.  The  writer  is  Milton,  who  in. 
his  subsequent  works  exemplified  all  the. 
varieties  of  poetical  illustration  here  enume* 
rated,  and  justified  his  lofty  estimate  of  theca> 
pabilities  of  verse,  hallowed  to  divine  themes^- 
by  the  success  with  which  he  celebrated  such 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Paradise  Regained," 
and  "  Samson  Agonistes."  Not  another  word 
can  be  necessary  to  refute  the  notion  that  re- 
ligious subjects  are  incapable  of  poetic  treat- 
ment.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  says  nothing  of 
the  kind;  and  yet,  upon  his  authority  (fron* 
a  misunderstanding  of  two  passages  in  his 
criticisms  on  Waller  and  Watts),  this  notion 
is  still  held  by  men  who  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  it. 

Never  begin  a  Thing  until  you  have  well 
considered  the  End. 
"  As  an  eastern  prince  was  riding  with  his 
courtiers,  a  beggar  presented  himself,  and 
offered  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  give 
his  majesty  a  valuable  piece  of  advice.  The 
king  commanded  the  sum  to  be  presented  to 
him,  and  received  in  return  the  maxim  above 
mentioned.  The  courtiers  were  very  indig- 
nant at  what  they  thought  a  bare- faced  im- 
position, and  desired  to  chastise  the  beggar 
on  the  spot.  But  the  king  declared  himself 
well  satisfied  with  the  purchase,  and  ordered 
the  sentence  to  be  engraven  on  his  gold  and 
silver  plate.  Some  time  after,  a  conspiracy 
was  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  prince;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time 
indisposed,  his  surgeon  was  bribed  to  de- 
spatch him  with  a  poisoned  lancet.  Accord- 
ingly, on  being  called  to  bleed  his  majesty, 
he  prepared  to  accomplish  his  design ;  but 
happening  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sentence 
inscribed  on  the  silver  basin  which  an  attend- 
ant held,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  drop- 
ping the  fatal  instrument,  and  prostrating 
iiimself  before  his  injured  master,  confessed 
his  crime  and  namerl  the  instigators  of  this 
horrid  purpose.  The  king,  turning  lo  his 
courtiers,  said,  '  Now  I  hope  you  will  confess 
that  advice  productive  of  so  important  a  con- 
sequence was  cheaply  purchased  at  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.'  How  many  disastrous  events, 
how  many  heart-rending  catastrophes  would 
be  avoided,  were  our  undertakings  well  con- 
sidered at  the  beginning !  were  the  probable 
consequences  deliberately  weighed,  and  the 
advice  attended  to  !  Rashness  is  more  pe- 
culiarly the  error  of  the  young  ;  and  many  a 
lite  is  spent  in  misery  and  bitter  roprnings, 
because  due  deliberation  was  not  used  at  its 
outset.'* 
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THE  ALARM  WATCH. 

Conscience,  as  we  all  know,  may  be  lis- 
tened to  or  disregarded  ;  and  in  this  habit  has 
great  influence.  The  following  story,  from 
the  Juvenile  Miscellany,  illustrates  this  : — 

"  A  lady,  who  found  it  difficult  to  awake 
so  early  as  she  desired  in  the  morning,  pur- 
chased an  alarm  watch.  This  kind  of  watch 
is  so  contrived  as  to  strike  with  a  very  loud 
whizzing  noise  at  any  time  the  owner  pleases. 
The  lady  placed  the  watch  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  at  the  appointed  time  she  found  her- 
selt  etfecinally  aroused  by  the  loud  rattling 
sound.  She  imniediately  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, ind  felt  the  better  all  day  for  her  early 
rising.  This  continued  for  several  weeks. 
The  alarm  waich  faithfully  performed  its 
office,  and  was  distinctly  heard  so  long  as  it 
was  promptly  obeyed.  But,  after  a  time,  the 
lady  grew  tired  of  early  rising,  and,  when 
awakened  by  the  noisy  monitor,  merely  turn- 
ed herself  and  slept  again.  In  a  few  days 
the  watch  ceased  to  arouse  her  from  her 
slumber.  It  spoke  just  as  loudly  as  ever,  but 
she  did  not  hear  it,  because  she  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  disobeying  it.  Finding  that  she 
might  just  as  well  be  without  an  alarm  watch, 
she  formed  the  wise  resolution,  that,  if  she 
ever  heard  the  sound  again,  she  would  jump 
up  instan  ly,  and  she  would  never  allow  her- 
self to  disobey  the  friendly  warning." 

Just  so  it  is  with  conscience.  If  we  obey 
its  dictates,  even  to  the  most  trifling  particu- 
lars, we  always  hear  its  voice  clear  and  strong. 
But  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  do  what  we  fear 
is  not  quite  right,  we  shall  grow  more  and 
more  sleepy,  until  the  voice  of  conscience  has 
no  longer  any  power  to  awaken  us. — Fireside 
Education. 


ANECDOTE-FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

A  person  who  had  peculiar  opinions  touch- 
ing the  "  full  assurance  of  faith,"  having  oc- 
casion to  cross  a  ferry,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  interrogate  the  boatman  as  to 
the  grounds  of  his  belief,  telling  him  that  if 
he  had  faith,  he  was  certain  ol  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. The  man  of  the  oar  said  he  had 
always  enteriained  a  different  notion  of  the 
subject,  and  begged  to  give  an  illustration  of 
his  opinion.  "  Let  us  suppose,"  said  the 
ferryman,  "  that  one  of  these  oars  is  called 
faith,  and  the  other  works,  and  try  their 
several  merits."  Accordingly,  throwing  down 
one  oar  in  the  boat,  he  proceeded  to  pull  the 
other  with  all  his  strength,  upon  which  the 
boat  turned  round  and  made  noway.  "Now," 
said  he,  "you  perceive  failh  won't  do,  let  us 
try  if  works  can."  Seizing  the  other  oar,  and 
giving  it  the  same  trial,  the  same  consequence 
ensued.  "  Works,"  said  he,  "  you  see,  won't 
do,  either,  let  us  try  them  together."  The 
result  was  successful  ;  the  boat  shot  through 
the  waves,  and  soon  reached  the  wished-for 
haven.  "This,"  said  the  honest  ferryman, 
"is  the  way  by  which  I  hope  to  be  wafted 
over  the  troubled  waters  of  this  world,  to  the 
peaceful  shores  of  immortality." 


From  tl.o  I'emisylvania  I'rceman. 
JAMAICA — THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
A  recent  letter  from  Mitchell  Thomson,  an 
officer  on  board  her  majesty's  ship  Sappho, 
dated  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  and  addressed  to 
our  friend,  Lewis  C.  Gunn,  speaking  of  the 
slave  emancipation  in  Jamaica,  says  :  "Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  prostrate  the  fruits 
of  this  blessed  work,  but  they  have  all  been 
ineffectual.  There  are  two  classes  at  work, 
one  chiefly  b}'  presenting  matters  in  the  worst 
light — the  other,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
by  opposing  every  liberal  and  generous  mea- 
sure of  the  home  government.  Such  has  been 
the  result  here  on  the  prison  bill,  framed  at 
home  in  behalf  of  the  emancipated  blacks, 
both  branches  of  the  colonial  government, 
executive  and  legislative,  have  stood  in  open 
array  against  it.  So  at  this  moment  Jamaica 
really  possesses  no  government  save  that  of 
England.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  this 
will  be  made  a  crown  colony.  Like  madmen, 
the  planters  talk  of  taking  arms,  with  200,000 
blacks  and  100,000  persons  of  colour  against 
I  hem.  All,  however,  is  peace  and  quietness — 
the  emancipation  works  well,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Let  the  praise  be  given  to  our 
heavenly  Father !" 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

On  this  subject  the  writer  has  the  follow- 
ing:  "1  have  just  finished  a  small  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  missions  for  Africa,  and  the 
slave  trade,  in  which  I  have  not  spared  your 
country  ;  you  are  deeply — deeply  implicated. 
Almost  the  half  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade,  and  furnished  to  either  the  Span- 
iards or  the  Portuguese,  are  from  America, 
and  seem  to  have  been  built  at  Baltimore, 
from  which  place  they  sail,  chirtered  for 
some  port  in  Cuba,  with  lumber,  which  lum- 
ber is  converted  into  slave  decks,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  destined  port.  To  this  is  now 
added  coppers,  casks,  and  food,  with  the  ne- 
cessuri/  slave  irons,  and  now  also  is  added  the 
requisite  number  of  Spaniards,  as  part  com- 
plement of  the  ship's  company.  With  Ame- 
rican papers  and  flag,  they  escape  our  cruis- 
ers, as  the  accession  to  the  right  of  mutual 
search  has  not  been  made  by  America.  Thus 
they  proceed  to  the  coast,  where,  at  the  Cape 
de  Verd,  Princes',  or  St.  Thomas's,  papers 
and  flag  are  changed  for  Portuguese,  or  if 
not,  the  vessel  makes  the  effort  on  her  own 
responsibility.  To  s'low  that  this  is  the  case, 
in  the  month  of  September  last  we  gave  chase 
to  and  boarded  the  Dolphin  schooner.  Captain 
Spright,  from  Baltimore,  (last  from  Havana,) 
with  slave  irons,  coppers,  casks,  decks,  &c., 
crew  part  American  and  part  Spanish,  having 
American  papers  and  flag.  He  knew  he  was 
safe,  and  said  immediately  that  he  was  for 
the  coast.  Since  we  saw  you,  we  have  taken 
7  or  800  slaves,  and  learn  from  the  captains 
that  Texas  is  the  best  mart." 

The  writer  further  states,  that  a  short  time 
before  the  date  of  his  letter,  (March  27th,) 
the  Sappho  captured  a  crew  of  slaves,  one  of 
whom  was  a  native  of  America,  and  who  was 
sold  to  the  slave  traders  ai  or  near  Liberia. 

In  this  connection,  we  copy  from  a  late 
London  paper  the  following  extract  from  a 


letter  of  an  officer  on  board  the  British 
man  of  war  Pelican,  now  engaged  in  effijrts 
to  prevent  the  slave  trade.  It  is  enough  to 
make  an  Airierican  hang  his  head  for  shame. 

"  The  Portuguese  schooner,  Magdalene, 
which  we  lately  captured,  had  on  board  320 
slaves.  The  captain  of  this  vessel  informed 
us  that  an  American  schooner,  the  Octavia, 
of  Baltimore,  under  Spanish  colours,  having 
been  sold  to  a  Spaniard  in  the  river  Nun,  had 
sailed  on  the  same  day  that  he  did,  with  220 
slaves,  and  that  they  had  parted  company 
only  the  preceding  night.  We  made  all  sail 
in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  Octavia,  and 
captured  her  the  next  day  at  noon.  She  had 
220  slaves,  and  a  crew  of  13  men.  Both  of 
our  prizes  had  very  fair  slave  decks,  t  vo  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  negroes  were  all 
pretty  healthy.  They  were  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone.  The  Dolphin  took  possession  of  five 
beautiful  empty  brigs  the  other  day  at  Lagos, 
and  sent  them  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  only 
flag  under  which  slavery  can  actually  be  car- 
ried on  with  impunity,  is  the  American. 

"  Thus,  a  vessel  is  built  or  fitted  out  in  an 
American  port,  gets  American  papers,  runs 
to  Cuba,  is  sold  ;  the  American,  with  a  mixed 
crew,  and  the  Spanish  captain  as  passengers, 
run  her  across  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
under  American  colours,  and  as  we  are  not 
allowed  by  the  jealous  Yankees  to  search 
their  vessels,  she  remains  at  anchor  until  the 
slaves  are  ready;  a  fictitious  bill  of  sale  is 
made  out,  by  which  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guese become  purchasers  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  Yankee  a  passenger;  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself",  the  slaves  are  shipped 
under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  the  vessel 
takes  her  chance  of  escape.  The  Octavia 
had  no  papers  except  a  bill  of  sale  of  the 
above  description,  ahd  hoisted  the  Spanish 
flag  merely  because'the  captain  was  a  Span- 
iard. The  American  who  sold  the  Octavia 
was  a  passenger  in  the  Magdalene." 

TEXAS  AND  SLAVERY. 

We  confess,  we  felt  not  a  little  startled  on 
noticing  the  following  article,  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
press, transferring  it  to  their  columns  without 
a  note  of  disapprobation.  The  cloven  :oot  is 
here  clearly  displayed,  and  the  fact,  (which 
was  before  fully  understood  by  the  north,  but 
carefully  concealed  by  the  south,)  is  con- 
firmed, that  the  wh.-le  object  of  admitting 
Texas  into  the  Union,  is  to  perpetuate  slavery  ! 
and  the  bold  language  is  held,  that  sve  must 
either  admit  Texas  or  abolish  the  law  prohi- 
biting the  importation  oi  slaves  from  Africa! 
We  eschew  all  such  doctrines,  and  if  lire  I'ree- 
men  of  the  north  do  their  chiiy,  \\o  shall  not 
be  driven  to  either  alternative.  Admit  Texas 
with  such  views?  Never!  Forbid  it  Philan- 
thropy— forbid  it,  Liberty — lorl'id  it,  Justice 
— forbid  it.  Heaven  !—Os(r<'i,'o  Whig. 

Slavery — The  slave  trade  between  Cuba 
and  Te.ras. — A  report  in  cirnilaiion  in  Lou- 
isiana, that  Texas  was  receiving  slaves  from 
Africa,  via  Cuba,  has  created  some  feeling 
amoufj  the  planters  of  Louisiana.  The  com- 
plaint is,  that  if  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas 
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can  be  cultivated  by  slaves  purchased  for  less 
than  five  luindred  dollars,  the  planters  will  in 
time  be  enabled  to  ruin  those  here  who  have 
paid  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  a  field  hand.  The  New  Orleans  Courier 
makes  the  following  interesting  comments 
upon  the  subject : 

It  is  now  well  known  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  matter, 
that  the  slave  trade  from  Africa  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  ever  it  was.  One  of  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  the  trade,  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament,  by  the  name  of  Bux- 
ton, has  recently  published  a  work  upon  the 
subject,  in  London,  In  this  work,  Mr.  Bux- 
ton gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  African 
trade  has  derived  strength  from  the  very  at- 
tempts made  by  the  English  government  to 
suppress  it.  He  says,  and  produces  facts  in 
support  of  what  he  says,  that  the  millions  of 
money  spent  on  the  English  cruisers,  and  the 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  which  have  been 
sacrified  in  them  to  the  climate,  during  the 
last  thirty-two  years,  have  only  tended  to 
make  the  trade  more  demoralizing  and  cruel 
in  its  tendencies,  without  at  all  diminishing 
the  number  of  slaves  carried  from  Africa  to 
America. 

If  such  have  been  the  results  produced  by 
the  injudicious  efforts  of  the  English  philan- 
thropists, we  may  well  doubt  the  policy  of 
the  law  of  congress,  which  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  Africa — a  policy 
that  by  all  we  can  learn  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  cause  the  planter  of  Louisiana  to  pay 
to  the  Virginia  slaver  one  thousand  dollars 
for  a  negro,  which  now  in  Cuba,  and  by  and 
by  in  Texas,  may  be  bought  for  half  the 
money. 

It  is  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  African,  that  he  is  more  pa- 
tient and  less  unruly  than  the  Virginia  or 
Maryland  negro — his  very  ignorance  of  many 
things  makes  him  less  dangerous  in  a  commu- 
nity like  ours,  and  his  constitution  is  better 
suited  to  our  climate.  In  transporting  him 
from  his  own  country,  his  position  too  in 
civilization  is  bettered,  not  worsted. 

The  more  we  examine  and  reflect  on  the 
policy  the  Texians  are  likely  to  pursue  in 
this  matter  openly  or  covertly,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  Texas  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Union,  or  else  congress  should  repeal 
the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa.  Otherwise  the  culture  of  sugar 
and  cotton  in  Louisiana  will  suffer  greatly  by 
the  cheaper  labour  which  planters  of  Cuba 
and  Texas  can  and  will  employ. 

From  the  New  York  Literary  Gazette. 
MY    MOTHER'S  GRAVE, 

BY  JAMES  ALDRICH. 

In  beauty  lingers  on  the  hills 

The  death-smile  of  the  dying  day ; 
And  twilight  in  my  heart  instils 

The  softness  of  its  rosy  ray. 
I  watch  the  river's  peaceful  flow, 

Here,  standing  by  my  mother's  grave. 
And  feel  my  dreams  of  glory  go. 

Like  weeds  upon  its  sluggish  wave. 
God  gives  us  ministers  of  love. 

Which  we  regard  not,  being  near; 
Death  takes  them  from  us — then  we  feel 

That  angels  have  been  with  na  here ! 


As  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  wife, 

'I'liey  guide  us,  cheer  us,  soothe  our  pain; 
And  when  the  grave  has  closed  between 

Our  hearts  and  theirs,  we  love — in  vain ! 
Would,  MOTHER !  Ihou  could'st  hear  me  tell 

How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career, 
For  sins  and  follies  loved  too  well, 

Hath  fall'n  the  free  repentant  tear. 
And,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth. 

How  better  thoughts  have  given  to  me 
Contempt  for  error,  love  for  truth. 

Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thee. 
The  harvest  of  my  youth  is  done, 

And  manhood,  come  with  all  its  cares, 
Finds,  garner'd  within  my  heart. 

For  every  flower  a  thousand  tares. 
Dear  mother  !  couldst  thou  know  my  thoughts. 

Whilst  bending  o'er  this  holy  shrine. 
The  depth  of  feeling  in  my  breast. 

Thou  wouldst  not  blush  to  call  me  thine ! 
Orange  county,  N.  Y. 
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We  had  hoped  that  from  the  speed  with 
which  trips  to  and  from  England  are  now 
made,  we  should  ere  this  have  been  supplied 
with  information  relative  to  the  recent  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting ;  but  if  any  account  has 
been  received,  it  has  not  reached  us.  The 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  however,  of  the  pre- 
sent week  mentions  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  London  Sun  of  the  3d  of  sixth  month, 
which  contains  an  account  of  a  large  meeting 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Aborigines  of  British  India.  The  paper 
says : — 

"  On  Saturday  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  took  place  in  their  Devon- 
shire-house, Bishopsgate  street,  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  the  natives  of  British 
India.  In  addition  to  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  that  esteemed  and  influential  body  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (it  being  the 
season  for  holding  what  is  termed  their  'year- 
ly meeting,')  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  highly  respectable  persons  of  other  deno- 
minations, among  whom  we  noticed  Sir  Au- 
gustus D'Este,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Culling  Eardly 
Smith,  Bart. ;  Major-General  Briggs  ;  Colo- 
nel Nichols,  late  governor  of  Fernando  Po  ; 
John  Crawford,  Esq.,  late  governor  of  Sinca- 
pore  ;  F.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Tellicherry  ; 
John  Bowring,  Esq.,  LL.  D. ;  Vesey  Leslie 
Foster,  Esq. ;  William  Howitt,  Esq.  ;  the 
Rev.  John  Arundel ;  the  Rev,  Mr.  Pine  ;  J. 
H.  Tredgold,  Esq, ;  &c,  &c." 

It  would  appear  from  the  tenor  of  one  of 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  a  sketch 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Freeman,  that  the 
object  in  view  was  of  a  twofold  character. 
Primarily  to  devise  and  promote  a  plan  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
those  countries,  which  indeed  is  greatly 
needed,  but  also  with  the  further  design  of 
encouraging  the  culture,  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  of  coffee,  rice,  sugar  and  cotton,  and 
especially  the  latter,  so  as  to  supersede  en- 
tirely the  necessity  of  dependence  on  slave 
labour  for  the  supply  of  those  articles,  and 
thus  strike  £^  death  blow  at  the  accursed  sysi 


tem  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  A  mag- 
nificent and  noble  enterprise  of  Christian 
benevolence,  altogether  feasible  as  we  con- 
ceive ;  and  there  are  strong  indications  of  a 
great  movement  about  to  be  made  to  effect 
the  grand  purpose. 

A  request  in  "The  Friend,"  4  mo,  27,  has 
been  answered  with  a  promptness  and  libe- 
rality that  calls  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
favour,  A  large  number  of  second-hand 
books  have  been  received;  also  a  very  valu- 
able collection  of  new  ones  in  sheets,  which 
have  been  bound,  and  the  whole  sent  to  the 
place  where  it  is  believed  they  will  be  useful. 
Any  farther  contribution  in  this  way  will  be 
acceptable. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL,. 

The  winter  term  of  this  institution  wilt 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  or 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  should 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  as 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  #250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $75  at 
the  commencement,  and  $75  at  the  middle  of 
the  winter  term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of 
the  summer  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annual 
report,  with  such  further  information  as  may 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  all  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Charles  Yaenali-,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

7  mo.  9. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
an  Institution  under  the  care  of  Members  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.    Apply  to 

KiMBER  &  ShARPLESS, 

6th  mo.  29.       No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting.  Blue  River,  Wash- 
ington county,  Indiana,  on  the  6th  day  of  the  sixth 
month,  1839,  John  Trublood,  son  of  James  Trublood, 
to  Sarah  Green,  daughter  of  Thomas  Green,  of  Can- 
ton, Indiana. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Bartholomew  connty,  In- 
diana, on  the  10th  of  fifth  month,  1839,  James  Parish©, 
supposed  to  be  from  his  own  recollection  (as  there  is 
no  record  of  his  age  to  be  found)  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age.  He  lived  a  single  life  till  about 
the  sixty -third  year  of  his  age;  then  married  and  lived 
to  see  some  of  his  grandchildren  arrive  to  mature  age. 
He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  emigrated  from  there 
to  Virginia  (where  he  married)  from  thence  to  Ohio, 
and  about  the  year  1817  moved  and  settled  in  the  state 
of  Indiana.  He  had  a  birthright  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  for  any  thing  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary, lived  a  consistent  member  thereof.  Although 
his  mental  faculties  had  much  failed,  he  expressed  a 
few  days  before  his  death  to  some  friends  that  called 
to  see  him  (in  substance)  that  he  thought  the  time  of 
his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  had  a  hope  of 
admittance  into  everlasting  rest.  It  is  not  known  that 
he  ever  experienced  any  serious  affliction  during  his- 
long  life,  and  at  last  weakened  away  and  died  without 
much  sickness  or  pain. 
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Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  think  we 
overdo  the  matter  by  offering  some  further 
extracts  from  Townsend's  Narrative.  We 
confess  that  in  respect  of  pleasantness  of 
stvle  and  entertaining  incident,  it  is  in  our 
opinion  superior  to  n'lany  a  modern  book  of 
travels  of  greater  pretensions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May  we 
forded  the  Platte  river,  or  rather  its  south 
fork,  along  which  we  had  been  travelling 
during  the  previous  week.  On  the  northern 
side,  we  found  the  country  totally  different  in 
its  aspect.  Instead  of  the  extensive  and  ap- 
parently interminable  green  plains,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  had  become  so  wearisome  to 
the  eye,  here  was  a  great  sandy  waste,  with- 
out a  single  green  thing  to  vary  and  enliven 
the  dreary  scene.  It  was  a  change,  however, 
and  we  were  therefore  enjoying  it,  and  re- 
Tiarking  to  each  other  how  particularly  agree- 
ible  it  was,  when  we  were  suddenly  assailed 
by  vast  swarms  of  most  ferocious  little  black 
gnats  ;  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  crowded 
ivith  them,  and  they  dashed  into  our  faces, 
issaulted  our  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouths, 
is  though  they  were  determined  to  bar  our 
)assage  through  their  territory.  These  little 
:reatures  were  so  exceedingly  minute  that, 
ingly,  they  were  scarcely  visible;  and  yet  their 
iting  caused  such  excessive  pain,  that  for  the 
est  of  the  day  our  men  and  horses  were  ren- 
lered  almost  frantic,  the  former  bitterly  im- 
trecating,  and  the  latter  stamping,  and  kick- 
ng,  and  rolling  in  the  sand,  in  tremendous, 
'et  vain,  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
lertinacious  little  foes.  It  was  rather  amusing 
0  see  the  whole  company  with  their  hand- 
lerchiefs,  shirts,  and  coats,  thrown  over  their 
leads,  stemming  the  animated  torrent.  When 
ve  encamped  in  the  evening,  we  built  fires  at 
he  mouths  of  (.he  tents,  the  smoke  from  which 
ept  our  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  we  passed 
,  night  of  tolerable  comfort,  after  a  day  of 
nost  peculiar  misery. 

The  next  morning  I  observed  that  the  faces 
if  all  the  men  were  more  or  less  swollen, 
ome  of  them  very  severely,  and  poor  Captain 
iV.  was  totally  blind  for  two  days  afterwards. 


— We  made  a  noon  catnp  to-day  on 
ihe  north  branch  or  fork  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  afternoon  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  In  about  an  hour's  march,  we  came 
to  rocks,  precipices,  and  cedar  trees,  and  al- 
though we  anticipated  some  difficulty  and 
toil  in  the  passage  of  the  heights,  we  felt 
glad  to  exchange  them  for  the  vast  and  weari- 
some prairies  we  had  left  behind.  Soon  after 
we  commenced  the  ascent,  we  struck"  into  an 
Indian  path,  very  much  worn,  occasionally 
mounting  over  rugged  masses  of  rock,  and 
leaping  wide  fissures  in  the  soil,  and  some- 
times picking  our  way  over  the  jutting  crags, 
directly  above  the  river.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  the  stunted  and  broad  spreading  cedars,  a 
bald  eagle  had  built  its  enormous  nest ;  and 
as  we  descended  the  mountain,  we  saw  the 
callow  young  lying  within  it,  while  the  anxi- 
ous parents  hovered  over  our  heads,  scream- 
ing their  alarm. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  upon  the  plain 
again ;  it  was  thickly  covered  with  ragged 
and  gnarled  bushes  of  a  species  of  wormwood, 
(Artemisia,)  which  perfumed  the  air,  and  at 
first  was  rather  agreeable.  The  soil  was 
poor  and  sandy,  and  the  straggling  blades  of 
grass  which  found  their  way  to  the  surface 
were  brown  and  withered.  Here  was  a  poor 
prospect  for  our  horses;  a  sad  contrast  in- 
deed to  the  rich  and  luxuriant  prairies  we  had 
left.  On  the  edges  of  the  little  streams,  how- 
ever, we  found  some  tolerable  pasture,  and 
we  frequently  stopped  during  the  day  to  bait 
our  poor  animals  in  these  pleasant  places. 

We  observed  here  several  species  of  small 
marmots,  [Arct.omys,)  which  burrowed  in  the 
sand,  and  were  constantly  skipping  about  the 
ground  in  front  of  our  party.  The  short  rat- 
tlesnake of  the  prairies  was  also  abundawt, 
and  no  doubt  derived  its  chief  subsistence 
from  foraging  among  its  playful  little  neigh- 
bours. Shortly  before  we  halted  this  even- 
ing, being  a  considerable  distance  in  advance 
of  the  caravan,  I  observed  a  dead  gopher, 
{Diplostoma ,) —  a  small  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  with  large  external  cheek  pouches, 
— lying  upon  the  ground;  and  near  it  a  full 
grown  rattlesnake,  also  dead.  The  gopher 
was  yet  warm  and  pliant,  and  had  evidently 
been  killed  but  a  few  minutes  previously ; 
the  snake  also  gave  evidence  of  very  recent 
death,  by  a  muscular  twitching  of.  the  tail, 
which  occurs  in  most  serpents,  soon  after  life 
is  extinct.  It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  me 
to  ascertain  the  mode  by  which  these  animals 
\yere  deprived  of  life.  I  therefore  dismounted 
from  my  horse,  and  examined  them  carefully, 
but  could  perceive  nothing  to  furnish  even  a 
clue.  Neither  of  them  had  any  external  or 
perceptible  wound.  The  snake  had  doubtless 
killed  the  quadruped,  but  what  had  killed  the 


snake?  There  being  no  wound  upon  its  body 
was  sufficient  proof  that  Ihe  gopher  had  not 
used  his  teeth,  and  in  no  other  way  could  he 
cause  death. 

I  was  unable  to  solve  the  problem  to  my 
satisfaction,  so  I  pocketed  the  animal  to  pre- 
pare its  skin,  and  rode  on  to  the  camp. 

The  birds  thus  far  have  been  very  abun- 
dant. There  is  a  considerable  variety,  and 
many  of  them  have  not  before  been  seen  by 
naturalists.  As  to  the  plants,  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  them,  and  Mr.  N.  is  finding 
dozens  of  new  species  daily.  In  the  other 
branches  of  science,  our  success  has  not  been 
so  great,  partly  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
and  steadmess  with  which  we  travel,  but 
chiefly  from  the  difficulty,  and  almost  impos- 
sibility, of  carrying  the  subjects.  Already 
we  have  cast  away  all  our  useless  and  super- 
fluous clothing,  and  have  been  content  to 
mortify  our  natural  pride,  to  make  room  for 
our  specimens.  Such  things  as  spare  waist- 
coats, shaving  boxes,  soap,  and  stockings, 
have  been  ejected  from  our  trunks,  and  we 
are  content  to  dress,  as  we  live,  in  a  style  of 
primitive  simplicity.  In  fact  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  our  party  is  sufficiently  primitive; 
many  of  the  men  are  dressed  entirely  in  deer 
skins,  without  a  single  article  of  civilized 
manufacture  about  them ;  the  old  trappers 
and  hunters  wear  their  hair  flowing  on  their 
shoulders,  and  their  large  grizzled  beards 
would  scarcely  disgrace  a  Bedouin  of  the 
desert. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  camp  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  falling  of  all  the 
tents.  A  tremendous  blast  swept  as  from  a 
funnel  over  the  sandy  plain,  and  in  an  instant 
precipitated  our  frail  habitations  like  webs  of 
gossamer.  The  men  crawled  out  from  under 
the  ruins,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and,  as  usual, 
muttering  imprecations  against  the  countr\' 
and  all  that  therein  was;  it  was  unusually 
early  for  a  start,  but  we  did  not  choose  to 
pitch  the  tents  again,  and  to  .sleep  without 
them  here  was  next  to  impossible;  so  we 
took  our  breakfast  in  the  open  air,  devouring 
our  well  sanded  provision  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  immediately  took  to  the  road. 

During  the  whole  day  a  most  terrific  galo 
was  blowing  directly  in  our  faces,  clouds  of 
sand  were  driving  and  hurtling  by  us,  often 
with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  stop  our  pro- 
gress;  and  when  we  halted  in  the-  evening, 
we  could  scarcely  recognise  each  other's 
faces  beneath  their  odious  mask  of  dust  and 
dirt. 

There  have  been  no  buffalo  upon  the  plain 
to-day,  all  the  game  that  we  have  seen,  being 
a  few  elk  and  antelopes ;  but  these  of  course 
we  did  not  attomp!  to  kill,  as  our  whole  and 
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undivided  attention  was  required  to  assist  our 
progress. 

2S//f. — We  fell  in  with  a  new  species  of 
fjame  tu-day ; — a  large  band  of  wild  horses. 
Tiicy  were  very  shy,  scarcely  permitting  us 
to  approach  within  rifle  distance,  and  yet 
they  kept  within  sight  of  us  for  some  hours. 
Several  of  us  gave  them  chase,  in  the  hope 
of  at  least  being  able  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  examine  them  closely,  but  we  might 
as  well  have  pursued  the  wind  :  they  scoured 
away  from  us  with  astonishing  velocity,  their 
long  manes  and  tails  standing  out  almost 
horizontally,  as  they  sprang  along  before  us. 
Occasionally  they  would  pause  in  their  ca- 
reer, turn  and  look  at  us  as  we  approached 
them,  and  then,  with  a  neigh  that  rang  loud 
and  high  above  the  clattering  of  the  hoofs, 
dart  their  light  heels  into  the  air,  and  fly 
from  us  as  before.  We  soon  abandoned  this 
wijd  chase,  and  contented  ourselves  with  ad- 
miring their  sleek  beauty  at  a  distance. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  committed  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  wantonness,  which  distressed  and 
troubled  me  beyond  measure,  and  which  I 
have  ever  since  recollected  with  sorrow  and 
compunction.  A  beautiful  doc  antelope  came 
running  and  bleating  after  us,  as  though  she 
wished  to  overtake  the  party;  she  continued 
fbiiowing  us  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  times  ap- 
proaching within  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
standing  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  moved  slowly  on 
our  way.  I  several  times  raised  my  gun  to 
fire  at  her,  but  my  better  nature  as  often 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  I  at  last  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  party  to  escape  the  tempta- 
tion. Still  the  doe  followed  us,  and  I  finally 
fell  into  the  rear,  but  without  intending  it, 
and  again  looked  at  her  as  she  trotted  behind 
us.  At  that  my  moment  my  evil  genius  and 
love  of  sport  triumphed;  I  slid  down  from  my 
horse,  aimed  at  the  poor  autelope,  and  shot  a 
ball  through  her  sidfe.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, there  would  have  been  no  cruelty  in 
this ;  but  here,  where  better  meat  was  so 
abundant,  and  the  camp  was  so  plentifully 
supplied,  it  was  unfeeling,  heartless  murder. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  too  late 
impression,  that  I  approached  my  poor  victim. 
She  was  writhing  in  agony  upon  the  ground, 
and  exerting  herself  in  vain  efforts  to  draw 
her  mangled  body  farther  from  her  destroyer; 
and  as  I  stood  over  her,  and  saw  her  cast  her 
large,  soft,  black  eyes  upon  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  touching  sadness,  while 
the  great  tears  rolled  over  her  face,  I  felt 
myself  the  meanest  and  most  abhorrent  thing 
in  creation.  But  now  a  finishing  blow  would 
be  mercy  to  her,  and  I  threw  my  arm  around 
her  neck,  averted  my  face,  and  drove  my  long 
knife  through  her  bosom  to  the  heart.  1  did 
not  trust  myself  to  look  upon  her  afterwards, 
but  mounted  my  horse,  and  galloped  off  to  the 
party,  with  feelings  such  as  I  hope  never  to 
experience  again.  For  several  days  the  poor 
antelope  haunted  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
its  last  look  of  pain  and  upbraiding. 

The  bluffs  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Platte  are,  at  this  point,  exceedingly  rugged, 
and  often  quite  picturesque ;  the  formation 
appears  to  be  simple  clay,  intermixed,  occa- 
sionally, with  a  stratum  of  limestone,  and  one 


part  of  the  bluff  bears  a  striking  and  almost 
startling  resemblance  to  a  dilapidated  feudal 
castle.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  obelisk, 
standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bluffs,  on  a  wide  phin,  towering  to  the  height 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  tapering  to  a 
small  point  at  the  top.  This  pillar  is  known 
to  the  hunters  and  trappers  who  traverse 
these  regions,  by  the  name  of  the  "  t-Aimne;/." 
Here  we  diverged  from  the  usual  course, 
leaving  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  entered  a 
large  and  deep  ravine  between  the  enormous 
bluffs.* 

The  road  was  very  uneven  and  difficult, 
windinjr  from  amongst  innumerable  mounds 
six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  the  space  between 
them  frequently  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
admit  our  horses,  and  some  of  the  men  rode 
for  upwards  of  a  mile  kneeling  upon  their 
saddles.  These  mounds  were  of  hard  yellow 
clay,  without  a  particle  of  rock  of  any  kind, 
and  along  their  bases,  and  in  the  narrow 
passages,  flowers  of  every  hue  were  growing. 
It  was  a  most  enchanting  sight;  even  the  men 
noticed  it,  and  more  than  one  of  our  matter- 
of-fact  people  exclaimed,  beautiful,  beautiful! 
Mr.  N.  was  here  in  his  glory.  He  rode  on 
ahead  of  the  company,  and  cleared  the  pas- 
sages with  a  trembling  and  eager  hand,  look- 
ing anxiously  back  at  the  approaching  party, 
as  though  he  feared  it  would  come  ere  he  had 
finished,  and  tread  his  lovely  prizes  under  foot. 

The  distance  through  the  ravine  is  about 
three  miles.  We  then  crossed  several  beau- 
tiful grassy  knolls,  and  descending  to  the 
plain,  struck  the  Platte  again,  and  travelled 
along  its  bank.  Here  one  of  our  men  caught 
a  young  antelope,  which  he  brought  to  the 
camp  upon  his  saddle.  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
most  delicate  little  creature,  and  in  a  few  days 
became  so  tame  as  to  remain  with  the  camp 
without  being  tied,  and  to  drink,  from  a  tin 
cup,  the  milk  which  our  good  missionaries 
spared  from  their  own  scanty  meals.  The 
men  christened  it  "  Zip  Coon,''''  and  it  soon 
became  familiar  with  its  name,  running  to 
them  when  called,  and  exhibiting  many  evi- 
dences of  afiection  and  attachment.  It  be- 
came a  great  favourite  with  every  one.  A 
little  pannier  of  willows  was  made  for  it, 
which  was  packed  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  and 
when  the  camp  moved  in  the  mornings,  little 
Zip  ran  to  his  station  beside  his  long-eared 
hack,  bleating  with  impatience  until  some 
one  came  to  assist  him  in  mounting. 


Conversion  of  an  aged  German  Physician. 
In  a  letter  from  France  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Observer  of  recent  date. 

The  Archives  of  Christianity,  a  religious 
journal  of  Paris,  lately  published  a  letter 
written  from  Germany,  containing  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  conversion  of  a  physi- 
cian.   This  narrative  deserves  a  place  in  our 

*  These  are  called  "Scott's  Bluffs;"  so  named  from 
an  unfortunate  trader,  who  perished  here  from  disease 
and  hunger,  many  years  ago.  He  was  deserted  by 
his  companions;  and  the  year  following,  his  crumbling 
bones  were  found  in  this  spot. 


correspondence ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
abridging  it  in  some  places,  and  adding  some 
reflections. 

Erdmann  (such  is  the  name  of  the  physi- 
cian,) lately  inhabited  a  small  city  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive attainments  in  science,  great  skill  in  his 
profession,  and  his  benevolence  to  the  sick 
and  poor  was  highly  commendable.  But  he 
was  an  infidel.  The  happiness  of  believing  in 
Jesus  Christ  crucified,  the  peace  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  riches  which  avail  more  than  all  the 
treasures  of  earth,  the  joy  which  surpasses  all 
joys,  were  unknown  to  the  old  man's  heart. 

Yet  his  religious  education  had  not  been 
deficient.  His  father,  a  pious,  conscientious 
man,  had  taught  him  from  infancy  the  way 
of  salvation  ;  but  the  young  man  obstinately 
resisted  the  exhortations,  the  warnings,  and 
good  example  of  his  father.  The  scepticism 
of  the  present  age  exerted  over  him  a  great 
influence,  and  was  still  deeply  rooted  in  his 
heart  while  pursuing  his  studies.  The  Ger- 
man universities  were  then  infected  by  the 
poison  of  infidelity,  which  was  disguised  un- 
der the  name  of  the  progress  of  light.  Theo- 
logians themselves,  whos3  duty  was  to  watch 
with  a  holy  jealousy  over  the  sacred  deposi- 
tory of  their  faith,  perverted  the  gospel,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  their 
reason.  Much  more  might  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, all  who  do  not  make  a  special  study  of 
theology,  be  expected  to  abandon  themselves 
to  the  pride  and  folly  of  their  wicked  hearts 
in  this  deplorable  period  of  infidelity  !  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  be  threatened  with  utter  ex- 
tinction in  Germany,  leaving  nothing  in  its 
place  but  dry  and  vague  philosophical  theo- 
ries ! 

Erdmann  partook  of  the  errors  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  He  lived  for  fifty  years  with- 
out prayer,  without  the  Bible,  without  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  without  God  in  the  world. 
He  viewed  religion  as  proper  enough  for  the 
ignorant  populace,  a  good  means  of  govem^ 
ment,  but  of  no  use  for  enlightened  men.  His 
two  great  principles  were,  1st,  to  live  and  le 
live;  2d,  to  do  right  and  fear  nobody.  It 
these  few  words  was  summed  up  his  whol( 
system  of  theoretical  and  practical  morality 
What  morality;  what  a  wide  door  opened  t 
the  passions  and  every  kind  of  licentiousness 
Evidently,  when  he  tmdertook  to  do  righl 
Erdmann  understood  only  that  he  must  at 
stain  from  what  is  forbidden  by  human  law; 
and  be  charitable  to  the  poor.  He  did  nc 
believe  it  a  sin  to  follow  his  corrupt  propens 
ties.  He  thought  he  might  lawfully  indulj 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  frequei 
the  gambling-house,  and  seek  to  drown  tl 
thoughts  of  the  future ;  these  views  he  he 
till  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy-six  years 

By  degrees  the  infirmities  of  old  age  can 
upon  him.  He  could  hardly  go  abroad ;  1 
was  alone,  alone  with  his  conscience  ;  he  hi 
neither  wife  nor  children.  In  this  lone 
condition,  he  vented  his  bad  humour  on  I 
coachman  and  his  aged  female  domestic, 
he  could  not  sleep,  he  passed  almost  all 
nights  in  ringing  for  his  servants  and  sco 
ing  them.  He  tried  to  deceive  himself 
regard  to  the  approach  of  death;  and, 
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avoid  painful  reflections,  he  invited  to  his  table 
gay  worldlings  and'  infidels,  with  whom  he 
afli'Cled  to  eat  with  a  good  appetite  and  to 
enjov  himself.  The  parasites  praised  the  old 
man's  vigour,  and  promised  him  long  years 
to  come,  and  unhappily  he  succeeded  thus  in 
banishing  thoughts  of  the  grave. 

At  this  time  Erdmann  received  the  visit  of 
an  aged  pastor,  with  whom  he  had  studied  at 
the  university  ;  the  pastor  was  a  rationalist, 
and  denied  all  the  vital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Erdmann,  who  felt  some  uneasiness 
of  conscience,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  stifle 
its  voice,  asked  him  with  a  serious  air:  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  prove  satisfactorily 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  ?  This  ques- 
tion led  to  a  conversation,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  pliilosophical  proofs  of  the  im- 
niortalitv  of  the  soul  arc  not  conclusive,  and 
that  by  the  highest  efl'ort  of  reason  we  can 
attain  to  }io  ccrtai/iti/  in  this  important  mat- 
j  ter.  The  aged  rationalist  preacher  had  no- 
I  thing  more  to  say  to  the  old  man  !  How  sad 
i  to  see  those  who  are  called  servants  of  Christ 
.  thus  false  to  all  the  duties  of  their  office! 
I  But  the  Lord  had  designs  of  mercy  for 
Erdmann.  He  led  to  the  city  in  which  the 
physician  resided  a  young  pastor,  full  of  faith, 
1  piety  and  charity.  Some  friends  advised  Erd- 
!  mann  to  call  this  young  man  to  see  him.  Ha! 
i  do  you  think,  he  replied,  shaking  his  head, 
!  that  I  can  learn  of  a  young  man  what  my 
I  friend,  the  aged  pastor,  so  learned  and  ex- 
perienced, could  not  tell  me,  though  he  has 
lived  and  studied  fifty  years  longer  than  this 
young  preacher.  Occasion  soon  offered,  how- 
ever, of  forming  acquaintance  with  the  young 
pastor.  But  the  subjects  of  conversation  were 
unsuitable.  The  faithful  servant  of  God  wish- 
ed to  speak  plainly  of  death  and  the  judgment 
to  a  man  who  was  so  near  the  grave ;  but 
whenever  he  attempted  to  turn  the  conversa- 
sation  to  these  serious  topics,  he  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  the  physician,  who 
used  the  authority  of  age  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. The  pastor  felt  grieved,  and  resolved 
to  tell  the  old  man  frankly  what  he  desired 
to  converse  upon.  The  latter,  without  posi- 
tively refusing,  constantly  deferred  to  another 
time  these  important  questions;  he  said,  like 
Felix,  a  more  convenient  season!  At  last  the 
pastor,  tired  of  losing  his  time,  said  to  him 
mildly,  but  seriously :  Dear  sir,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
received  me,  a  stranger  as  I  am  in  this  city, 
and  I  would  gladly  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
gratitude;  but  the  duties  of  my  ministry  make 
my  time  so  precious,  that  I  can  spend  no  more 
of  it  in  idle  conversation.  If  you  desire  sin- 
cerely to  converse  with  me  of  your  soul  and 
your  salvation,  let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  be 
at  your  service  instantly.  The  physician  look- 
ed a  moment  at  the  young  man  with  an  air 
of  surprise  and  uneasiness;  then,  recovering 
from  this  first  emotion,  he  reached  his  hand 
to  him,  saying.  Well,  when  I  call  you,  please 
to  come  and  see  me. 

Three  days  after,  the  pastor  saw  the  phy- 
sician's coachman  como  to  his  door  for  him. 
He  went  immediately,  and  found  Erdmann 
in  bed,  though  heretofore  the  old  man  had 
avoided  lying  down  in  order  to  conceal  the 


progre-:s  of  his  sickness.  After  the  first  sa- 
lutations, the  sick  iTian  himself  proposed  the 
question  which  had  often  troubled  him,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  conversa- 
tion : — 

— Do  you  really  believe,  sir,  enquired  the 
physician,  that  the  soul  is  immortal  .' 

— Doubtless,  doctor,  and  this  is  little  to 
believe;  I  believe  also  that  you  and  I  will  he, 
after  our  death,  eternally  happy  or  eternally 
miserable. 

— Prove  it  to  ine. 

—  It  seems  to  me,  without  making  many 
words,  that  you  carry  the  proof  in  your  own 
bosom.  Whence  come  that  fear  and  that 
anxiety  which  seize  you  at  the  bare  thought 
of  death  ?  Is  it  not  )'our  conscience  testify- 
ing within  you  that  there  is,  after  death, 
something  to  fear  or  to  hope? 

— Well,  but  prove  to  mt  that  all  this  is 
true ;  I  ask  for  proofs,  and  you  do  not  expect 
me,  I  suppose,  to  believe  on  the  mere  word 
of  a  young  man  like  you. 

— Surely  not.  And  since  you  want  testi- 
mony, we  will  listen  to  the  words  of  a  Being 
who  is  older  than  you  and  me  by  eighteen 
hundred  years :  nay,  who  has  existed  from 
eternity.    You  have  a  Bible  ? 

The  physician  thought  a  moment :  Yes, 
said  he,  I  have  one. 

Then,  calling  his  old  house-keeper,  he  bid 
her  search  for  a  Bible  in  a  book-case  filled 
with  old  rubbish.  The  book  of  God,  which 
he  had  not  read  since  his  confirmation,  was 
brought  to  him.  The  pastor  took  the  Bible, 
and  read  with  deep  emotion  these  words  writ- 
ten upon  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book:  "  I  give 
this  Bible  to  my  dear  son  Gottiverth,  on  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  and  1 
pray  the  God  of  all  grace  to  he  pleased  by 
the  power  of  his  Word  and  Spirit,  to  lead  my 
child  to  the  true  faith,  and  to  a  holy  life  and 
a  happy  death.  W.  Erdmann." 

W.  Erdmann,  who  v/role  these  lines,  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  physician:  a  pious  and 
zealous  pastor,  a  distinguished  Christian  poet; 
his  name  is  still  cherished  by  Christians  in 
Germany,  who  sing  with  edification  hymns 
which  he  bequeathed  them  as  a  rich  legacy. 

— You  see,  said  the  pastor,  after  reading 
to  the  doctor  the  words  we  have  quoted,  that 
your  grandfather,  who  wrote  these  lines  and 
left  his  Bible  to  his  son,  died  long  ago  in  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  ;  your  father 
followed  him;  they  triumph  now  before  the 
throne  of  God  with  the  assembly  of  the  just 
made  perfect ;  we  may  join  them  them  there. 
Is  not  this  your  desire? 

— Yes,  I  confess  it,  replied  the  old  man, 
with  emotion;  but  how  can  I  believe  that 
these  things  are  true? 

Then  the  pastor  explained  to  him,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  the  truths  of  revelation. 
He  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  the 
great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  fact  which  every  reasonable  man  must 
admit,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  history. 
But,  when  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  well  established,  all  the  rest  follows 
of  course,  and  the  divinity  of  the  gospel  is 
settled  upon  the  most  solid  foundation. 

The  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  these  expla- 


nations to  Erdmann,  who  listened  with  much 
attention  and  docility. 

— Yes,  he  exclaimed  at  last,  yes,  I  wish  to 
believe  this;  I  must  believe  it.  But  if  there 
is  eternal  life  and  eternal  happiness,  tell  me 
how  it  is  to  be  obtained.  What  must  I  do  to 
make  myself  worthy  to  possess  it? 

The  pastor  replied,  that  there  were  only 
two  ways  by  which  to  enter  heaven  :  the  law 
and  grace.  If  by  the  law  a  man  undertakes 
to  make  himself  worthy  to  obtain  eternal  hap- 
piness, he  must  keep  this  law  in  all  its  sanc- 
tity, its  whole  extent,  its  spirit  as  well  as  let- 
ter, without  failing  in  a  single  point,  without 
transgressing  a  single  time ;  for  one  fault  sub- 
jects man  to  condemnation  as  well  as  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  faults.  Salvation  can- 
not be  acquired  by  the  law,  unless  by  fulfilling 
this  law  perfectly,  completely  and  constantly. 

— If  you  have  obeyed  in  this  manner,  the 
pastor  added,  you  have  a  right  to  eternal  life. 
But  examine  j'ourself  very  carefully. 

— Oh,  no,  no,  said  the  sick  man,  I  have 
not  lived  thus.  And  if  things  are  as  you  tell 
me,  all  my  past  life  is  wasted,  and  I  have  no 
hope  of  eternal  life. 

— I  am  happy  to  see,  continued  the  pastor, 
that  you  understand  at  last  that  God  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  mere  outward  acts,  with 
some  marks  of  obedience,  but  that  he  de- 
mands an  entire  holy  life.  A  law  would  be 
no  longer  a  lav/  if  it  need  only  to  be  partially 
kept. 

— How  does  this  make  you  happy?  If 
you  are  right  (and  my  conscience,  I  confess, 
agrees  with  you),  /  am  lost !  for  there  is 
nothing  good  in  my  life,  and  I  cannot  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  make  amends  ! 

— True ;  and  you  may  add  that,  even  if 
you  were  young  like  me,  and  could  live  with- 
out sin  till  death,  this  would  not  make  amends 
for  your  previous  sins.  All  the  powers  in  the 
universe  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  make  them 
otherwise.  But  sins  are  facts  of  which  God 
is  witness. 

— How  then  can  any  be  saved  ?  asked  the 
physician,  in  anguish  ;  how  can  I,  myself,  be 
saved?  I  cannot  offer  to  God,  I  see  plainly, 
the  good  qualities  which  have  been  always 
commended  in  me;  I  have  done  nothing  for 
God  ;  I  have  not  kept  his  law.  What  can  I 
offer  him  ? 

— Offer  him  the  merits  and  perfect  right- 
eousness of  his  Son ;  nothing  else  can  save 

— I  don't  understand  you;  explain  yourself. 

— Do  you  not  know,  then,  that  God  has 
provided  for  and  effected  himself  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  condemned  by  his  law? 

Here  the  pastor  preached  to  the  old  man 
the  good  news  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 
He  explained  to  him  the  agony  of  Jesus  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (Luke  xxii.  39 
and  — ),  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  with  God  according  to  the  de- 
cl.i rations  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  v.  14—21). 
This  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  towards  his 
lost  creature  penetrated  the  conscience  of  the 
sick  man,  and  calmed  his  poignant  anguish. 
A  light  flashed  across  the  darkness  which  had 
hitherto  covered  the  soul  of  Erdmann;  a  heal- 
ing balm  was  poured  into  his  wounded  heart. 
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— Ah,  yes!  he  cried,  after  a  long  and  so- 
lemn silence,  this  is  good  news  which  you 
tell  ino  ! 

But  new  doubts  soon  rose  in  his  mind,  and 
lie  asked,  in  an  anxious  tone:  What  can  I  do 
U)  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  assured 
that  God  will  pardon  my  sins  for  His  sake? 

— This  is  the  work  of  God,  replied  the  pas- 
tor, that  we  believe  in  Him  whom  he  hath 
sent.  The  change  in  your  views,  during  this 
interview,  is  his  work.  It  is  not  I  who  have 
made  it,  nor  you.  If  the  thing  depended  on 
you,  you  would  still  indulge  the  fatal  security 
in  which  you  have  lived  so  many  years. 

— I  believe  it,  but — 

— Don't  make  the  thing  more  difficult  than 
it  is.  God  offers  you  now  his  pardon,  and 
free  salvation  acquired  by  the  Saviour,  and 
he  cannot  deceive  you.  Pray  that  he  give 
you  the  faith  which  accepts  salvation. 

— Pray!  My  God,  I  know  not  how  to 
pray  ;  I  never  prayed  ! 

— You  can  easily  pray.  A  person  dying 
of  hunger,  or  devoured  with  burning  thirst, 
can  ask  for  bread  or  water;  so  you  can  cry 
to  God  from  the  depths  of  your  misery,  and 
this  will  he  praying.  God  does  not  expect 
of  you,  in  order  to  your  deliverance,  that  you 
use  fine  phrases:  he  only  waits  for  the  desire 
of  your  heart.  If  you  wish  we  will  pray  to- 
gether. 

The  sick  man  gladly  accepted  this  offer, 
and  the  pastor  poured  out  his  soul  before  God 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  faith  and  love.  God 
did  not  delay  to  manifest  his  grace.  The  phy 
sician,  who  at  first  listened  in  silence  to  the 
prayer  of  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
began  to  repeat  aloud  each  petition  as  it  came 
from  his  mouth,  until  at  last  his  heart  melted, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  his  friend  stopped  to 
mingle  his  tears  with  those  of  the  old 
He  took  leave  of  him  confident  that  God  had 
accomplished  a  work  of  grace  in  the  heart  of 
Erdmann. 

Next  morning  the  coachman  of  the  physi. 
siin  was  at  the  door  of  the  pastor,  and  he  shed 
tears  while  relating  the  wonderful  change  ef- 
fected in  his  master.  Formerly,  said  he,  the 
physician  had  no  rest  the  whole  night ;  he 
was  continually  ringing,  scolding  and  swear- 
ing. But  yesterday  evening  he  was  so  friendly 
with  us !  He  requested  us  to  go  quietly  to 
bed,  because  he  wished  himself  to  sleep.  But 
the  house-keeper  remained  in  the  chamber  by 
the  side  of  her  master;  she  heard  him  pray 
and  read  the  Bible  aloud  ;  and  at  last  he  slept 
quietly.  This  morning  he  seemed  very  happy, 
and  his  first  order  was  to  send  me  for  you, 
sir. 

The  minister  of  Christ  found  the  sick  man 
in  a  good  frame  of  mind,  believing  in  his  sal- 
vation, but  imagining  that  he  did  not  believe, 
because  he  was  still  ignorant  or  in  doubt 
respecting  some  important  religious  truths. 
Erdmann  interrogated  the  pastor  on  all  these 
subjects,  and  this  last  replied  by  quoting  pas. 
sages  of  Scripture.  He  added  some  verses  ol 
psalms,  and  the  old  man  resolved  to  learn  by 
heart  the  psalms  which  struck  him  most,  that 
he  might  repeat  them  to  himself  during  the 
silence  of  the  long  nights.  He  spent  al 
great  part  of  his  time  in  searching  the  Scrip- 
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turcs,  either  reading  them  himself  or  asking 
explanations  of  the  servant  of  the  Word  of 
God.  He  attained  at  last  the  sweet  assurance 
of  this  reconciliation  wiih  God  by  the  perfect 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  and  from  that  time  his 
last  days  were  passed  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. 

[The  letter  then  mentions  that  Erdmann 
conformed  to  the  ceremony  of  taking  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  he  appeared  to  do 
with  great  solemnity.] 

Four  days  after  the  physician  received  his 
young  friend  with  even  more  affection  than 
usual,  and  reached  him  his  hand,  saying,  I 
think  that  I  shall  go  to-day.  The  pastor 
prayed  with  him,  and  on  taking  leave,  he 
recited  with  a  feeble  voice  the  beginning  of  a 
psalm  where  the  Christian  expresses  his  firm 
confidence  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  pas- 
tor returned  from  divine  service,  the  doctor 
was  apparently  in  a  quiet  sleep.  Erdmann 
had  joined  his  grandfather  and  his  father  in 
heaven  ! 

Thus,  after  a  long  life  of  infidelity,  after  a 
life  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  and  pur- 
ts  of  earth,  this  physician  received  grace 
to  know  the  Lord.  He  was  called  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  so  great  a: 
compassion  and  patience  of  God  !  It 
markable  that  a  few  lines  written  a  century 
before  by  a  Christian  pastor,  was  instrumental 
in  Erdmann's  conversion.  This  pastor  did 
not  think  that  these  lines  written  on  the  blank 
leaf  of  a  Bible  would  reach  the  heart  of  his 
grandson.  But  "the  ways  of  God  are  not  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts.'" 
The  father,  too,  of  Erdmann  had  mourned 
while  in  his  declining  years,  over  the  obdu- 
racy of  his  son,  and  never  expected  to 
him  come  to  the  cross  of  the  Saviour;  he  had 
prayed,  doubtless,  and  prayed  much  for  the 
conversion  of  this  wayward  child.  Fifty  yea 
afterwards  his  prayers  were  answered. 
Christian  parents,  who  desire  the  salvation  of 
your  children,  be  not  discouraged  even 
you  do  not  immediately  see  the  fruit  of  your 
supplication  and  your  labours. 


JOHN  JAY. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  men  who  have  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  concerns  of 
this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is 
not  one,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  of  this, 
whose  memory  deserves  to  be  held  in  greater 
veneration,  or  whose  character  will  stand 
fairer  on  the  page  of  impartial  history,  than 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Jay.  The  following 
just  tribute  is  from  the  Connecticut  Observer, 
being  an  extract  from  a  discourse  delivered 
on  a  recent  occasion  by  Dr.  Hawes,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  Character  and  Influence 
of  able  Statesmen. 

Were  I  now  to  select,  from  the  whole 
circle  of  our  history,  the  man,  in  whom  are 
most  perfectly  realised  all  those  traits  of  cha- 
racter, which  go  to  fill  up  my  idea  of  truly 
great  statesmen,  I  would  fix  upon  the  pure, 
disinterested,  patriotic  John  Jay.  And  as  I 
have  here  introduced  his  name,  I  will  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  his  character,  especially,  as 


ill  serve  most  happily  to  illustrate  the 
topic  now  under  consideration.  This  illus- 
trious and  most  useful  man  descended  from 
one  of  the  numerous  families  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  fled  to  this  country  from  persecu- 
tion, after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ol 
Nantes,  and  of  whom  he  has  recorded  this 
fact,  that  "  he  never  knew  one  of  them  ask 
or  receive,"  so  true  is  it  that  God  remembers 
mercy  for  the  posterity  of  those  that  love  anc 
fear  his  name.  Born  and  educated  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  he  studied  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  with  eminent  success,  he  en 
tercd  into  the  service  of  his  country,  at  the 
opening  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  at  th( 
early  age  of  twenty-nine,  was  chosen  a  mem 
her  of  the  first  Congress,  which  met  at  Phila 
deiphia.  From  that  period,  till  his  final  re 
tirement,  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  publi( 
service.  He  successively  filled  many  of  th( 
most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  coun 
try.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  th( 
Continental  Congress,  of  which  body  he  wa: 
chosen  president ;  he  was  a  member  of  th( 
Convention  of  his  native  State  to  form  a  con 
stitution,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  th' 
State.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Min 
ister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  ;  then  one  o 
the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  witl 
Great  Britain  :  then  Secretary  for  Foreigi 
Affairs,  and  a  short  time  acted  as  Secretar 
of  State  under  Washington  ;  then  Chief  Jus 
tice  of  the  United  States ;  then  Envoy  t( 
Great  Britain,  and  finally  Governor  of  th( 
State  of  New  York,  which  station  he  occu 
pied  from  1795  till  18U1,  when  he  finally  re 
tired  from  public  life,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
In  all  these  important  offices,  he  maintaine: 
the  same  uniform  character  of  integrity  ani 
uprightness  ;  and  the  duties  of  them  he  dis 
charged  with  an  ability  and  success  neve 
surpassed.  His  intellectual  and  m.oral  en 
dowments,  were  of  the  first  order  ;  and  som 
of  his  early  political  papers  were  pronounced 
by  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Lor 
Chatham,  to  be  among  the  finest  production 
of  the  master  states  of  the  world.  He  had 
clear  and  perfectly  well  balanced  mind,  neve 
clouded  by  prejudice,  nor  ruffled  by  passion 
and  controlled  in  all  its  purposes  and  acts  b; 
a  constant  sense  of  accountability  to  a  highe 
power.  Perfectly  just,  candid  and  open  heart 
ed,  he  was  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  most  diffi 
cult  circumstances:  a  statesman  of  high,  dis 
interested  aims;  a  judge  of  great  capacit 
and  learning  ;  and  well  has  it  been  said  c 
him,  that  when  "  the  spotless  ermine  of  th 
judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nc 
thing  not  as  spotless  as  itself."  His  integrit 
was  above  suspicion.  A  thoroughly  honesi 
upright  man,  he  sought  duty,  and  faithfull 
adhered  to  it,  in  all  the  transactions  of  life 
His  regard  for  the  sacred  oracles,  and  hi 
constant  sense  of  moral  obligation,  gave  bin 
what  most  public  men  most  egregiously  wani 
the  firm  hold  of  a  body  of  unchanging  opi 
nions.  With  him  right  and  politic  were  identi 
cal,  and  he  could  never  have  any  fellowshi 
with  those  politicians,  who  affect  to  find  i 
public  opinion  the  only  standard  of  right  an 
wrong.  His  disinterestedness  was  as  remark 
able  as  his  integrity.    Human  fame  he  re 
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garded  as  a  bubble,  and  he  gave  it  no  place 
amonghis  motives  of  action.  Neither  court- 
ing nor  dreading  the  public  opinion  on  the 
one  haiul.  nor  disregarding  it  on  the  other,  he 
devoted  hiiiisolt"  io  \h.c  service  of  his  country 
from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  from  the  same  pure 
motive,  he  steadily  adhered  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  her  best  interests,  till  the  close  of 
lite.  He  never  sought  for  an  office,  nor  de- 
clined, nor  accepted  one,  but  from  conviction 
of  duty  :  and  as  to  all  the  low,  selfish  arts  of 
demagogues,  he  held  them  in  perfect  abhor- 
rence. He  used  to  say,  and  who  does  not 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that  from  Absalom  down, 
there  had  never  been  an  honest  demagogue. 

During  the  six  years  that  he  filled  the  go- 
vernor's chair,  not  one  individual  was  dis- 
missed by  him  from  oflice,  on  account  of  his 
politics.  His  only  question  in  appointing  to, 
and  retaining  persons  in  office,  was,  is  he 
qualified  for  the  place ;  and  so  long  as  an 
officer  discharged  his  duties  with  fidelity  and 
ability,  he  was  sure  of  being  continued  in  his 
station.  When  in  ISOO,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
was  his  political  opponent,  came  into  office 
of  president.  Governor  Jay  had  it  in  his 
power  to  defeat  his  election,  by  calling  to- 
gether the  legislature  of  the  state,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  usual,  to  appoint  electors. 
He  was  urged  to  do  this  by  some  able  politi- 
cal friends  ;  but  he  declined,  and  on  the  back 
of  a  letter  received  from  one  of  them,  relating 
to  this  subject,  he  wrote  this  short  sentence ; 
it  speaks  volumes  for  his  disinterestedness — 
"  Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes 
tchich  I  ihink  it  would  not  becone  me  to  adopt.'''' 
To  crown  all,  he  was  a  devoted  Christian,  a 
man  of  piety  and  prayer.  He  feared  and  loved 
God,  and  in  all  his  doings,  manifested  a  sa- 
cred reference  to  his  will  and  glory.  This 
gave  stability  to  his  character,  purity  to  his 
motives,  elevation  to  his  aims,  and  consistency 
to  his  whole  life.  His  patriotism  was  of  a 
pure  and  lofty  character,  because  it  was  based 
on  virtue,  and  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  ;  and  he  would  never  sacrifice  the 
smallest  point  of  truth  and  right  to  any  mea- 
sures of  expediency  whatever.  In  1785,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  manumission  of  slaves  ;  and  had 
his  counsels  prevailed,  there  would  not,  at  this 
day,  have  been  a  single  slave  in  our  country. 
While  in  Spain^  this  subject  occupied  his 
thoughts  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this 
country,  he  wrote  thus  :  "  Till  America  comes 
into  this  measure,"  the  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion, "  her  prayers  to  heaven  will  be  impious. 
I  believe  God  governs  the  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  maxim  in  his,  as  in  our  court, 
that  those  who  ask  for  equity,  ought  to  do 
it." 

In  1821  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  which  office  he  held 
till  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  when  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
resign  it.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Bed- 
ford, in  1829,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  sun  went  down  full  orbed  and 
bright.  Not  a  cloud,  not  a  spot  obscured  its 
radiance.  He  sunk  quietly  to  rest,  full  of 
years  and  full  of  honours ;  and  his  works 
and  his  character  remain  to  bless  posterity. 


He  lived  to  see  the  great  principles  and  mea- 
sures of  government  which  he  advocated,  and 
especially  the  British  treaty,  which  he  nego- 
tiated, and  which  at  the  tune,  brought  upun 
him  a  world  of  odium  and  abuse,  from  the  op- 
posing political  party  of  the  day — he  lived  to 
see  them  all  tested  by  time,  and  crowned  with 
complele  success.  He  survived  all  those  who 
had  been  personally  opposed  to  him  in  politics, 
and  when  he  left  the  world,  he  probably  had 
not  an  enemy  in  it.  He  stood  among  the 
living  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  as  the  vene- 
rable patriarch  of  another  age,  revered  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him  :  exhibiting  an 
example  of  true  republican,  Christian  simpli- 
city, and  waiting,  like  good  old  Simeon,  in 
calmness  and  serenity  of  unclouded  hope,  the 
time  of  his  departure.  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
service  which  could  be  done  to  the  young, 
aspiring  minds  of  our  country,  than  to  per- 
suade them  to  read  and  study  the  life  of  John 
Jay.  He  stands  among  the  purest  and  no- 
blest characters  which  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  beheld.  It  is  refreshing,  amid 
the  conflicts  of  party,  and  the  selfish  strifes  of 
low  demagogues,  and  little  politicians,  so 
common  in  our  day,  to  contemplate  a  charac- 
ter at  once  so  highly  gifted  in  intellect,  so 
pure,  so  disinterested  so  imbued  with  the  fear 
and  the  love  of  God,  so  in  all  respects,  such 
as  realises  our  idea  of  a  great,  wise,  patriotic, 
Christian  statesman.  It  is  no  detraction  from 
the  merits  of  Washington,  to  say,  that  our 
country  is  as  much  indebted  to  Jay,  as  to 
him,  for  its  independence  and  prosperity.  If 
Washington  was  first  on  the  field,  Jay  was 
first  in  the  cabinet.  Their  spheres  of  influ- 
ence were  different.  Washington  was  great 
in  arms,  and  great  as  holding  up  a  standard 
around  which  the  country  could  rally.  Jay 
was  great  in  council,  in  negotiation,  in  con- 
solidating and  giving  a  wise  direction  to  our 
government  in  those  most  perilous  times, 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the 
formation  of  our  present  constitution.  But  we 
need  not  be  careful  to  fix  the  relative  merits 
of  these  two  illustrious  men.  They  both  acted 
a  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part  on  the 
stage  of  our  public  affairs  :  in  life  they  loved 
and  confided  in  each  other  as  bosom  friends : 
and  though  at  death  they  were  separated  for 
a  season,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  now 
reunited  in  a  purer  and  happier  world,  and  are 
enjoying  the  rewards  of  good  and  faithful 
servants  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

O  come  the  day  when  other  statesmen,  such 
as  these,  shall  rise  to  guide  our  counsels,  and 
bless  the  nation  with  the  hallowed,  uniting 
influence  of  talent  covih'med  with,  integrity, 
disinterestedness,  and  the  love  of  God. 

EPISTLE 

From  the  Yearly  Sleeting  of  Friends  for  New 
England,  to  its  subordinate  meetings. 
Being  again  permitted  to  meet  in  our  an- 
nual Assembly,  our  dear  absent  Friends  have 
been  affectionately  brought  to  our  remem- 
brance, and  we  have  been  desirous  that  they 
might  be  partakers  to  some  extent  with  us, 
in  the  exercises  and  interesting  concerns  that 
have  claimed  our  attention. 


Our  meeting  has  h;en  large  and  solemn; 
and  we  have  had  cause  reverently  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  wing  of  ancient  goodness  has 
been  in  measure  mercifully  over  us,  and 
under  its  covering  we  have  been  favoured  to 
conduct  the  concerns  of  the  church  that  have 
come  before  us,  in  much  brotherly  love — to 
the  Lord  be  the  praise.  We  have  had  the 
acceptatile  company  of  several  dear  Friends 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  have 
laboured  to  our  comfort  and  edification. 

By  the  answers  to  the  queries,  it  appears 
that  there  are  many  deficiencies  within  our 
borders,  and  we  have  been  brought  earnestly 
to  desire  that  there  may  be  an  increased 
concern  among  our  members,  individually, 
faithfully  to  labour  for  their  removal.  A  ne- 
glect of  attending  meetings  for  divine  wor- 
ship,  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  a  want  of  love  and  unity  are  among  the 
painful  deficiencies  that  are  brought  into 
view.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man — on 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  When  we  remember  our 
dependence  upon  Almighty  God  ;  when  we 
reflect  that  every  blessing  that  we  enjoy, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  proceedeth  from 
Him;  that  all  things  were  formed,  and  are 
still  sustained,  by  the  voice  of  His  power; 
that  it  is  of  His  mercy  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed ;  how  can  we  neglect  the  reasonable 
service  of  assembling  ourselves  together  to 
worship  Him?  And  how,  beloved  Friends, 
can  we  put  up  our  petition  to  Him,  that  He 
will  be  pleased  to  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us, 
while  we  continue  to  harbour  in  our  hearts 
unkind  feelings  towards  a  brother?  If  we 
are  wanting  in  these  two  most  essential  quali- 
fications of  the  Christian — love  to  God  and 
love  to  man — it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
to  support  availingly,  any  of  our  religious 
principles  and  testimonies ;  and  we  have  been 
renewedly  made  sensible  that  a  deficiency 
herein  has  led  to  the  other  departures  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice.  Let  us, 
dear  Friends,  scrupulously  examine  ourselves, 
and  know  the  condition  of  our  hearts  in  this 
respect. 

Among  the  failures  in  duly  maintaining  our 
religious  testi.monies,  we  notice  with  sorrow, 
some  of  a  military  nature.  The  faithful  sup- 
port of  our  religious  views  of  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  has  been  felt 
by  us  at  this  time  to,  be  of  great  weight. 
We  believe  that  our  predecessors  in  religious 
faith  had  their  minds  divinely  illuminated  to 
understand  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  on  this  subject,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to  come  up  faithfull}'  ia 
their  footsteps.  There  are,  as  we  apprehend, 
errors  on  either  hand  on  this  important  doc- 
trine; but  we  earnestly  cra\  c  for  our  mcmb>M.s 
that  they  may  be  proscrvod  on  iIk^  ;uu-u'i;I 
Christian  ground  of  our  religious  sociriy  ;  ho- 
lieviug  that  they  wiil  lliid  this  to  be  practical 
and  safe  ground  for  them  to  stand  upon. 

It  is  a  day,  beloved  Friends,  when  the  eves 
of  the  people  are  much  turned  towards  us; 
and  we  have  ardently  coveted  that  our  light 
might  so  shine  before  men  that  they,  seeing 
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our  good  works,  mav  glorify  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven. 

The  iloctrinc  of  the  necessity  of  the  imme- 
diate qualifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
order  for  the  discharge  of  religions  duty,  has 
ever  been  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Society,  and  must  continue  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  faithful  Friends  as  being  neces- 
sary for  us  practically  to  receive.  Our  tes- 
timonies against  war,  oaths,  slavery,  &c., 
are  religious  testimonies  ;  and  we  believe  we 
can  only  successfully  plead  them  before  the 
world,  or  effectively  enforce  them  upon  others, 
as  we  receive  this  heavenly  qualification  from 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church. 

This  meeting  has  been  introduced  into 
much  concern,  that  our  members  may  be 
preserved  from  attempting,  in  their  own  time 
and  strength,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
Remember  the  declaration  of  the  dear  Re- 
deemer— "  My  time  is  not  yet  come  :  but 
your  time  is  always  ready."  And  we  have 
been  led  to  fear  that,  in  associating  with 
others  who  do  not  acknowledge,  as  we  do, 
the  need  of  this  immediate,  divine  qualifica- 
tion, in  order  for  the  performance  of  religious 
duties,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  neglecting 
this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  attempting 
to  act  with  them  in  our  own  strength  and 
zeal ;  and  thus  lose  that  ability  to  labour  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Lord's  cause  which  He  is 
pleased  graciously  to  vouchsafe  to  those  whom 
He  calls  into  His  service.  And  under  this 
feeling  of  concern,  we  believe  it  right  for  us 
tenderly  to  persuade  our  dear  Friends  to 
avoid  mingling  with  the  various  associations 
of  the  day,  for  the  support  of  those  Christian 
testimonies  which  our  Society  has  peculiarly 
felt  itself  called  upon  to  bear  before  the 
world  ;  but  keeping  together  as  a  religious 
body,  in  love — looking  unto  the  great  Helper 
of  His  people  for  holy  assistance,  we  may 
yet  trust,  in  the  Lord's  own  good  time,  to  be 
in  some  measure  the  humble  instruments  in 
His  hand  of  doing  His  heavenly  will. 

Oh !  dear  Friends,  let  us  be  engaged  to 
watch  unto  prayer;  let  us  gather  home  in  the 
spirits  of  our  minds  unto  the  Great  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  souls,  and  reverently  wait  upon 
Him;  that  thus  we  may  be  preserved  from 
the  spirit,  the  maxims  and  the  policy  of  the 
world  that  leads  unto  death.  May  we  be 
favoured  to  abide  in  Christ — "As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me."  And  now,  beloved  Friends,  farewell. 
We  desire  that  in  simple  faith  we  may  com- 
mit ourselves  into  the  preserving  hand  of 
Him  "who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling, 
and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy — to  whom 
be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power 
for  ever." 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  Eng- 
land, held  on  Rhode  Island,  from  the  16th  to 
the  21st  of  the  sixth  month,  inclusive,  1839. 

Abraham  Shearman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Hannah  Gould,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


For  "The  Friend." 
JOHN  STOKER. 

It  is  probable  that  of  those  who  have  joined 
the  society  of  Friends  from  convincement 
of  the  truth  of  its  religious  principles,  and 
afterwards  became  distinguished  promulgators 
thereof  as  gospel  ministers,  a  larger  number 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Episcopal  church 
than  from  any  other  denomination  of  profess- 
ing Chrisiians.  Of  this  class,  was  the  valued 
friend  whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  essay  ;  he  twice  visited  this  country  as  a 
minister;  his  last  visit  is  yet  fresh  in  the  re- 
membrance of  many  friends  advanced  in 
years,  whilst  those  who  recollect  his  first 
visit  in  1759,  must  be  few  indeed. 

John  Storer  was  born  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  the  1st  of  the  first  month,  1725-6, 
and  had  his  education  in  the  way  of  the 
national  church,  but  was  addicted  in  his 
youth  to  the  vain  and  pernicious  customs  of 
the  world  ;  yet  it  pleased  the  Almighty  so  to 
visit  him  by  his  divine  grace,  that,  when 
grown  to  the  state  of  manhood,  he  was 
thoroughly  enabled  to  withdraw  from  his  un- 
profitable companions,  to  forsake  his  vain 
amusements,  and  seek  after  something  that 
could  afford  true  peace  and  comfort  to  his  un- 
settled  mind.  After  having  ardently  sought 
this  amongst  zealous  professors  of  divers  de- 
nominations, he  at  length  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  was  convinced  of  our  reli- 
gious principles,  and  was  joined  in  membership 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  After  enduring 
the  necessary  preparatory  baptisms,  he  ap- 
peared in  public  testimony  in  his  26th  year, 
in  an  acceptable  manner,  and  through  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord's  work,  experienced  a 
growth  in  his  gift,  his  testimony  being  attend- 
ed with  life  and  power  ;  and  he  found  it  fre- 
quently required  of  him  to  travel  abroad  in 
divers  parts  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received. 

He  twice  visited  this  country,  as  intimated 
above,  and  took  with  him,  on  his  return  home, 
testimonials  of  the  unity  of  friends,  and  the 
acceptance  of  his  religious  labours.  He  visit- 
ed Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  like  service  ; 
also  every  county  in  England,  and  some 
of  them  several  times.  The  travail  of  his 
spirit  appeared  to  be  great  for  the  arising  of 
divine  life  in  our  religious  meetings,  and  he 
was  often  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel  in  a 
clear,  lively,  and  powerful  manner.  He  was 
very  serviceable  in  meetings  for  discipline, 
being  weighty  in  spirit,  and  sound  in  judg- 
ment; and  his  labours  of  love  in  public,  and 
in  a  more  private  way,  gained  for  him  an 
honourable  esteem  with  his  friends. 

The  last  time  he  left  home,  was  to  attend 
the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  which  he  ac- 
complished ;  but  on  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  in  Lincolnshire,  yet  was  able  to  reach  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Joseph  Burtt,  in  that 
county,  where  his  complaint  increased  upon 
him  ;  during  his  short  illness,  he  was  mostly 
favoured  with  his  understanding,  and  uttered 
some  lively  and  comfortable  expressions,  sig- 
nifying the  thankfulness  he  felt  that  he  had 
given  up  in  his  youthful  days  to  run  on  the 
Lord's  errands ;  and  if  it  should  please  the 
Lord  to  remove  him  at  that  time,  he  believed 


all  would  be  well,  the  work  was  done,  and 
recommending  all  to  diligence,  he  said,  "The 
most  diligent,  when  they  come  to  lie  on  a  sick 
bed,  will  find  themselves  uprofitable  servants, 
and  will  have  nothing  to  spare,"  with  more  to 
the  like  purport. 

His  wife  being  sent  for,  she  arrived  a  few 
hours  before  he  died  ;  he  was  quite  sensible, 
and  spoke  cheerfully  to  her,  though  he  was 
not  disposed  to  say  much  ;  but  during  the 
night,  as  one  was  supporting  him  up  in  bed, 
he  said,  very  emphatically,  "  Take  care  and 
don't  overset  the  light  and  the  life;  that 
makes  grievous  work."  A  little  before  he 
departed,  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  exercised 
in  supplication,  though  all  that  could  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  was,  "  Amen,  amen  !"  and 
a  little  after,  "Amen,  amen!"  Soon  after, 
he  drew  his  breath  easily,  like  one  going  to 
sleep,  and  quietly  departed  on  the  6th  of  the 
sixth  month,  1795,  aged  about  69^  years, 
having  been  a  minister  about  43  years.  His 
body  was  interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground, 
at  Nottingham,  after  a  solemn  meeting. 
There  is  abundant  cause  to  believe  that, 
through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties, 
he  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

May  those  whom  the  Lord  is  visiting  in 
our  day,  by  his  light  and  grace,  in  order  to 
redeem  them  from  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  prepare  them  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  which  stands  not  in  word 
but  in  power,  be  faithful  to  the  intimations  of 
His  will,  not  reasoning  with  flesh  and  blood, 
that  thus  a  band  of  successors  may  be  raised 
amongst  us,  of  divinely  qualified  instruments, 
making  use  of  the  gifts  dispensed  to  them  in 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  and  life  of 
Jesus,  that  so  the  church  may  be  edified, 
lukewarm  professors  warmed,  the  mourners 
in  Zion  comforted,  and  the  instruments  them- 
selves, kept  in  a  state  of  lowly  watchfulness 
through  faith  unto  salvation,  may  be  enabled 
to  believe,  should  their  Lord  and  Master  call 
them  to  their  final  account  at  an  unexpected 
moment,  that  all  would  be  well,  their  work 
done,  and  they  prepared  to  hear  the  invita- 
tion to  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 

T. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUTH. 

A  few  weeks  past  (see  page  285,  No.  36,) 
we  inserted  an  affectionate  address  to  youth 
The  short  introduction  of  a  most  valued  cor 
respondent  which  accompanied  that  address 
coupled  with  it  another,  which  was  intended 
to  follow  the  ensuing  week.  It,  however,  at 
that  time  escaped  attention ;  and  now,  in 
bringing  it  into  view,  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  younger  readers,  as  richly 
deserving  their  most  serious  consideration. 

To  the  Youth  of  Norwich  Meeting. 
Dear  Young  Friends, 

Let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  fol 
lowing  lines.  The  subject  nearly  concern 
you.  Despise  not  the  counsel  of  One  who  ha 
often  looked  upon  you  with  tender  regard,  an 
been  secretly  engaged  on  your  account,  tha 
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the  many  gracious  visitations  of  divine  love 
and  mercy  to  you  miglit  be  affectionately  re- 
ceived and  duly  prized  by  you.  If  you  sin- 
cerely embrace  them  in  humble  resignatinn, 
and  faithful  obeilieiicc,  tlie  jiower  of  truth 
will  preserve  you.  and  iho  fresh  springs  of 
life  increase,  and  ostablisli  you  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God;  but  if  you  choose  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  walk  after  the  sight 
of  your  eyes,  and  the  imaginations  of  your 
hearts,  rejecting  the  gentle  drawings  and  in- 
ward reproofs  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  you  not  only 
forsake  your  own  mercies  for  lying  vanities, 
but  also  put  a  high  indignity  and  affront  upon 
the  Sovereign  Majest)',  the  great  Judge  of  the 
quick  and  dead,  who  is  every  where  a  present 
observer  of  our  conduct,  and  too  jealous  of  his 
honour  to  suffer,  without  displeasure,  the  Ho- 
ward will  of  the  creature  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  any  to  his  just  and  holy  will ;  and  who 
will  not  force  those  into  felicity  who  refuse 
his  gracious  offers. 

Unless  you  take  up  your  daily  cross  to 
selfish  indulgences  and  carnal  gratifications, 
you  cannot  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  nor  in- 
herit those  enjoyments  which  are  of  a  divine 
and  permanent  nature.  "  If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spi- 
rit do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons,  or  children  of 
God." — Rom.  viii.  To  follow  the  Lamb, 
whithersoever  he  leads,  is  the  only  way  to 
true  and  lasting  happiness,  notwithstanding 
the  deceitful  flatteries  of  a  degenerate  world, 
and  the  delusive  persuasions  of  corrupt  nature 
to  the  contrary. 

The  subtile  enemy  of  your  peace  begins 
with  fair  shows  and  plausible  temptations  in 
things  which,  to  inexperienced  minds,  appear 
of  small  concern.  He  knows,  should  he  at 
once  attempt  you  with  manifest  iniquities  and 
obvious  impieties,  it  would  shock  your  ten- 
derness, and  defeat  his  destructive  intentions. 
He  therefore  seeks  first  to  ensnare  you,  by 
secretly  operating  upon  the  complncency  of 
your  natural  tempers,  and  your  aversion  to 
give  disgust,  by  putting  forward  and  height- 
ening your  natural  desires,  rather  to  please 
than  profit  yourselves  and  others,  in  your  de- 
portment and  converse  ;  and  also  to  betray 
you  into  an  ill-grounded  shame  of  godly  con- 
versation and  pious  walking,  and  a  breach  of 
the  due  adherence  to  those  distinguishing  pe- 
culiarities which  the  truth  has  led  its  faithful 
followers  into,  and  placed  as  an  exterior  hedge 
of  preservation  about  them.  These  the  blind 
world  calls  affected  singularities,  and  clownish 
absurdities,  and  styles  the  disregard  and  dis- 
use of  them  an  innocent  freedom,  and  prudent 
demeanour.  Thus  the  insidious  adversary  leads 
first  into  partial  compliances,  and  proceeds  by 
making  every  succeeding  step  towards  a  cap- 
tivating conformity  appear  trivial  and  of  no 
consequence.  By  this  means  he  deludes  the 
weak  and  unwary  gradually  to  assimilate  with 
the  world,  in  language,  in  dress,  in  behaviour, 
in  the  superfluity  and  folly  of  its  modes  and 
fashions,  in  its  corrupt  associations,  and  poi- 
sonous diversions,  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
which  is  to  entangle,  darken,  and  debase  the 
mind,  and  by  alienating  it  from  the  light  and 


life  of  Christ,  to  render  it  so  unguarded  as  to 
make  way  for  the  introduction  of  unsuitable 
connections,  unhappy  marriages,  and,  in  brief, 
every  kind  of  corruption  and  misery. 

Be  entreated,  therefore,  to  beware  in  time 
of  every  approach  towards  a  false  liberty  in 
the  smallest  matters,  lest  they  prove  intro- 
ductions to  greater.  Guard  strictly  against 
every  thing  that  would  lead  you  to  slight  the 
tender  touches  and  convictions  of  divine  grace. 
Withdraw  from  alluring  objects.  To  tamper 
at  all  with  temptations  is  to  lose  ground.  It 
is  vain  to  imagine  you  can  go  what  length 
you  please,  and  no  further;  that  you  may 
securely  temporize  to  a  certain  degree,  or  to 
just  such  a  pleasing  point  of  compliance  as 
you  are  now  tempted  to,  in  behaviour,  dress, 
and  language,  in  order  to  appear  genteel, 
candid,  well-bred,  intelligent,  polite  ;  and  to 
escape  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  false 
shame,  and  the  reflections  of  being  stupid, 
mulish,  and  Quaker-like.  This' leads  into 
liberty,  but  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  in  reality  the  bondage  of  corruption. 

Content  not  yourselves  with  a  birth  in  the 
Society ;  but  seek  to  secure  a  birthright  in 
the  truth  ;  without  which  the  first  w:II  not 
avail  you  in  the  sight  of  God.  Let  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  govern  your  inclinations;  for  what- 
ever inclination  you  give  your  affections  to, 
or  passionately  espouse,  will  prove  your  mas- 
ter. Indulge  not  an  eager  cuiiosity :  it  led 
Dinah  to  dishonour,  and  became  the  ruin  of 
a  city.  Be  cautious  of  5'our  company  ;  for 
that  will  affect  both  your  manners  and  cha- 
racter, and  eventually  your  future  state.  Hu- 
mour not  the  carnal  mind  in  dressing  your 
mortal,  changeable,  uncertain  bodies,  beyond 
what  truth  warrants,  and  decency  requires ; 
for  more  is  not  decoration,  but  disguise,  which 
in  the  ultimate  runs  into  deformity,  and  ad- 
ministers offence  to  him  who  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  increaseth  grace  to  the  humble. 
Flatter  not  the  vanity  of  those  who  look  for 
a  plural  address  to  themselves,  whilst  they 
treat  their  Maker  in  the  singular  number; 
as  if  Infinite  Omnipotence  was  less,  or  less 
worthy,  than  the  poor  creature,  whose  very 
breath  and  being  is  not  one  moment  at  his 
own  disposal. 

I  would  beseech  you  who  are  conscious 
that  you  have  already  been  turned  aside  or 
stumbled  at  the  cross,  proceed  no  further,  but 
fly  to  the  great  Redeemer,  who  so  wonder- 
fully condescended  from  the  heights  of  im- 
mortal glory,  took  a  painful  humanity  upon 
him,  and  bled  for  us,  that  he  might  bring  us 
to  celestial  enjoyments,  and  for  that  end  trod 
the  most  thorny  paths,  and  left  us  the  fairest 
example  of  humility,  meekness,  resignation, 
purity,  and  the  most  perfect  plainness  in 
every  respect.  Slight  not  the  pattern  he  set, 
but  follow  it,  for  his  blessed  sake,  and  for  the 
security  of  your  own  happiness ;  shun  all  the 
gikled  baits,  the  fair-seeming  caresses  of  a 
delusive  world,  in  small  matters  as  well  as 
great,  for  they  are  all  one  in  nature,  though 
different  in  degree.  Beware  of  the  little 
foxes ;  they  crop  the  tender  buddings  of  the 
vine  of  life.  Studiously  avoid  all  friendships, 
flatteries,  formal  visits,  idle  pastimes,  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  which  in  any  measure 


lead  out  of  the  fear  of  God,  divert  you  from 
daily  attention  upon  him,  and  indispose  you 
for  humble  walking  with  him. 

Who  in  their  proper  senses,  would  lose  an 
eternal  mansion  in  tlie  heavenly  Jerusalem 
and  paradise  of  God,  for  the  paltry  pleasures 
and  silly  satisfactions  which  must  shortly  end 
in  everlasting  bitterness?  Shall  the  decking 
of  these  perishable  bodies,  the  vanity  of  this 
uncertain  life,  the  gratification  of  sense,  the 
lure  of  idle  associates,  or  the  apprehension  of 
derision  from  persons  ignorant  of  the  virtue 
and  power  of  truth,  or  unfaithful  to  it,  have 
greater  impression  with  you  than  the  love  of 
Him  that  made  you,  the  favour  of  him  that 
sustains  you,  and  a  state  of  immutable  bless- 
edness with  him  in  the  realms  of  eternal  light 
and  glory  1  Make  not  so  miserable  a  choice 
and  preference,  but  practically  adopt  this 
apostolic  advice:  "Be  ye  not  conformed  to 
this  world  ;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God."    Rom.  xii. 

To  behold  blooming  youth  renouncing  those 
temptations  and  appearances  of  present  advan- 
tage, which  captivate  the  generality  of  their 
cotemporaries,  for  the  sake  of  that  glorious 
truth  which  leads,  under  the  cross,  to  the 
crown  immortal,  cannot  fail  of  being  accept- 
able to  God  and  good  men.  "  I  rejoiced 
greatly,"  sailh  the  good  apostle,  "  that  I 
found  of  thy  children  walking  in  truth."  "  I 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my 
children  walk  in  truth."  J.  P. 

ANSWERS  TO  SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 
(tt^The  following  was  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  thought  it  merited  a  place  in 
the  columns  of  "The  Friend." 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Answer  to  Essay,  Question  No.  2d,  in  the  1th 
number  of  the  Friendly  Visitant.* 

Where  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  on  what 
occasions  is  the  place  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  ? 

It  is  situate  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  nearest  part 
is  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the 
city.  It  has  three  summits,  ranging  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  divided  into  several 
districts,  among  which  were,  Gethsemane, 
Bethphage,  and  Bethany  ;  and  within  those 
districts  respectively  were  situated  towns  or 
villages  of  the  same  name. 

"  So  commanding  is  the  view  of  Jerusalem 
afforded  [from  this  mountain],"  says  Dr. 
Clark,  "  that  the  eye  roams  over  all  the 
streets,  and  around  the  walls,  as  if  in  a  survey 
of  a  plan  or  model  of  the  city."  ["  Hence 
the  observation  of  the  evaiiiiciist  iliai  .T!\-;u-< 
beheld  the  city  and  wpptovor  il,  acquncs  ad- 
ditional force."]  "Towards  liio  souili  ap- 
pears the  lake  Asphaltites  (or  Dead  Sea),  a 
noble  expanse  of  water,  seeming  to  be  within 
a  short  ride  of  the  city,  but  the  real  distance 
is  much  greater.    Lofty  mountains  enclose  it 

*  A  monthly  periodica!,  by  .Joseph  Talcott. 
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Avitli  i)ro:li;;ioii-;  ^taii.liMi-.  To  the  north  arc 
siH-n  tli(>  vi-ichini  aiul  iVrtilc  pastures  of  the 
plain  ot  .leiiclus  watered  by  the  Jordan, 
whose  course  may  be  distinctly  discerned." 

This  mouatain  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  occurrences 
recorded  in  the  Now  Testament.  It  was  from 
ihis  place  that  Christ  made  his  humble,  yet 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem;  it  was  here 
that  he  uttered  that  wonderful  prophecy  of 
the  unpr*-a!leled  calamities  which  should  at- 
tend the  destruction  of  the  city,  concluding 
his  discourse  with  tlie  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins, and  the  talents,  and  the  description  of 
the  general  judgment  when  "  the  Son  of  man 
shalf  come  in  his  glory."  It  was  at  Geth- 
semane,  on  one  part  of  this  mount,  that  he 
underwent  that  extreme  anguish,  when  "  his 
.sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground  ;"  and  it  was  from 
the  borders  of  Bethany,  on  another  part,  that 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  after  he  had  "  show- 
ed himself  alive  after  his  passion,  by  many 
infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  the  Apostles 
forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  per^ 
taining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Answer  to  Essay,  Qiicslion  No.  3,  in  the  1th 
number  of  the  Friendly  Visitant. 

What  accounts  are  there  in  the  Bible  of 
the  use  of  Slings,  and  when  were  war  and 
retaliation  forbidden  ? 

Slings  appear  to  have  been  much  used 
among  the  Jews  as  an  instrument  of  wai 
The  children  of  Benjamin,  at  the  time  th 
rest  of  Israel  declared  war  against  them,  had 
"  seven  hundred  chosen  men,"  every  one  of 
whom,  "  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair  breadth, 
and  not  miss."  Uzziah  prepared  for  his  great 
army,  "  throughout  all  the  host,  shields,  and 
spears,  and  helmets,  and  habergeons,  and 
bows,  and  slings  to  cast  stones."  The  en- 
counter of  David  with  Goliath,  when  he  was 
enabled,  with  nothing  but  a  sling  and  a  few 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook,  to  prevail  over 
the  terror  of  the  Israelitish  army,  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  Besides  by  slings,  stones  were 
sometimes  thrown  by  engines  or  machines,  as 
appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  15,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Uzziah  "  made  in  Jerusalem  en- 
gines, invented  by  cunning  men,  to  shoot  ar- 
rows and  great  stones." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  war  and  battles  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  none  of  that  false  glare 
thrown  over  the  deeds  of  conquerors,  which 
is  so  common  among  modern  historians.  We 
observe,  indeed,  even  at  an  early  period  of 
Jewish  history,  proofs  of  the  Divine  prefer- 
ence of  that  peaceable  and  non-resisting  spirit, 
which  was  afterwards  so  fully  exhibited  in  the 
gospel.  Melchisedec,  "  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,  to  whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth 
pa°t  of  the  spoils,"  was  distinguished  as 
"  King  of  Peace."  The  apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  the  son  of  the  bond-woman,  and  the  son  of 
promise,  the  former  to  be  "  cast  out." 
examination  of  their  history  in  Genesis  will 
show  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  the  bond-wo- 
man was  a  warrior  ;  while  Isaac  the  son  of 
promise,  was  remarkable  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished acts  of  his  life,  as  a  man  of  peace. 


Abraham  was  never  engaged  in  war  after  the 
memorable  promise,  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Jacob 
no  where  in  the  history  of  his  life  recorded 
as  having  engaged  in  military  employment. 
In  a  later  period  of  Jewish  history,  we  find 
that  David  intended  to  build  a  temple  to  the 
Lord,  but  was  forbid  on  the  grounds  of  having 
been  a  warrior  and  caused  the  effusion  of 
human  blood.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
;  characters  described  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  distinguished  for  their  meekness, 
and  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  circumstance  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bound  to  "  enquire 
of  the  Lord"  in  all  their  military  expeditions, 
mplied  that  there  could  be  no  general  per- 
mission to  engage  in  war.  The  necessity  of 
special  permission  implies  general  prohibition. 

But  it  was  at  the  advent  of  the  era,  foreshown 
in  prophetic  vision,  when  nations  should  beat 
their  swords  into  plough  shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  should  not  lift  up  the 
sword  against  each  other,  nor  learn  war  any 
more,  that  all  war  was  wholly  prohibited.  It 
was  then  that  He,  who  "came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  commanded 
his  followers  and  all  mankind,  to  resist  not 
evil — to  love  their  enemies,  that  they  might 
be  the  children  of  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  "  who  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."  The  transcendent 
excellence  of  this  heavenly  precept,  he  exhi- 
bited in  his  own  life  in  the  most  impressive 
manner ;  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
ministry  on  earth,  he  endured  the  "  cont; 
diction  of  sinners;"  he  patiently  received  the 
derision  and  cruel  scourging  of  the  Jews  ; 
when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again, 
hen  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,"  although 
he  could  have  commanded  legions  of  angels 
and  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  ene- 
mies when  about  to  suffer  from  their  hands, 
the  painful  and  ignominious  death  of  cruci- 
fixion. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  20,  1839. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

STANZAS. 

Tliick  mists  enshroud  us,  drear  and  dark 

Our  ocean  pathway  lies  before  us, 
Yet  swiftly  glides  our  little  bark, 

The  pilot's  eye  still  watching  o'er  us. 
Yet,  shall  we  trust  to  liim  alone, 

Forgeiful  of  that  higher  power 
Whose  might  and  majesty  are  shown 

In  danger's  dark  impending  hour? 
By  land  and  water,  sea  and  shore, 

He  stills  the  elements'  commotion, 
The  earthquake's  shock,  the  thunder's  roar, 

The  billowy  and  tempestuous  ocean. 
And  the  mind's  sea,  its  wildest  storm. 

Alike  is  subject  to  his  will; 
When  tempests  dark  its  skies  defo.-ra. 

He  bids  the  troubled  waves  be  still. 
Yes,  even  in  the  darkest  hour. 

When  sorrow's  wave  the  soul  submerges, 
His  gracious  omnipresent  power 

Can  still  affliction's  heaving  surges. 
Then  let  not  Faith's  bright  lamp  grow  dim, 

Though  high  the  angry  billows  roll, 
But  be  my  confidence  in  Him, 

The  Life-preserver  of  my  soul. 

L.  I.  Sound,  6lh  mo.  25th. 


We  have  received  copies  of  the  Liberia 
Herald  for  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  months 
last,  the  literary  matter  of  which  is  in  consi- 
derable variety,  and,  generally  speaking,  very 
reditable  both  as  to  style  and  sentiment, 
moral  and  religious.  They  do  not  furnish 
much  adapted  to  our  columns ;  one  or  two 
rticles,  however,  we  have  marked  for  future 
ise.  We  sincerely  regret  to  observe  in  them 
evidence  painfully  abundant  that  in  several  of 
the  settlements  they  continue  to  be  disturbed 
warlike  collision  with  the  proximate 
native  tribes,  and  that  such  hostile  demon- 
strations are  met  by  the  colonists,  or  rather 
by  the  colonial  government,  by  measures  of  re- 
taliation; in  other  words,  they  deem  themselves 
under  the  necessity  to  maintain  their  foothold 
there,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — at  the 
cannon's  mouth  ! ! — We  may  possibly  recur 
to  this  circumstance  at  a  future  time. 

We  feel  obliged  to  the  friend  who  kindly 
supplied  us  with  a  copy  of  the  brief  but  ex- 
cellent epistle  issued  by  the  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Newport,  inserted  to-day.  It  is  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  pertinent  to  the  occasion  and 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  term  of  this  institution  wil! 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  or 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  should 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  as 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  $250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $75  at 
the  commencement,  and  $75  at  the  middle  of 
the  winter  term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of 
the  summer  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annual 
report,  with  such  further  information  as  may 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under- 
igned,  to  whom  all  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Charles  Yaenall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
7  mo.  9. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
an  Institution  under  the  care  of  Members  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.    Apply  to 

KlMBER  &  ShARPLESS, 

6th  mo.  29.       No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  5th  mo.  last,  at  his  residence 
in  Mo.ntpelier,  (Vt.)  James  Stevens,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age.  Several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
marked  with  active  exeitions  in  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  oppressed  ;  and  the  effect  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple was  exhibited  in  the  patience,  fortitude,  and  even 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  endured  a  long  and  dis- 
tressing illness;  and  the  resignation  and  composure 
with  which  he  met  his  final  summons,  afford  a  con- 
soling evidence  that  with  him  death  had  no  sting,  and 
over  him  the  grave  obtained  no  victory. 

Monkton,  7th  mo.  4th,  1839. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  committee,  on  the  Judiciari/  re- 
hitire  to  the  ahoUtion  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  relation  to 
the  coloured  population  of  this  country. 
A  report  with  the  title  prefi.xed  to  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  recently  produced  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  arguments 
nre  ndJiiced,  and  sentiments  avowed,  that  de- 
mand the  serious;  consideration  of  our  citizens. 

Peiuisylvania  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
phihinthropy  of  her  institutions,  and  particu- 
iarly  as  vA'ms;  tile  lead  in  the  legislative 
abolition  of  slavery;  but  if  the  sentiments 
containp(i  in  this  report  "  are  sanctioned  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,"  we 
mav  adopt  the  mournful  language  of  Eli's 
expiring  daughter-in-law,  "  the  glory  is  de- 
parted from  Israel."  The  report,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  passages  near  the  begin- 
ning, is  just  about  such  a  one  as  we  might 
have  expected  if  the  committee  had  applied 
to  some  gentlemen  slaveholders  in  South  Ca- 
rolina or  Georgia  to  prepare  one  suited  to 
their  own  taste,  but  accommodated,  as  far  as 
their  will  and  pleasures  would  admit,  to  the 
latitude  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  a  few  lines  admitting  the  general 
evils  of  slavery,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  requiem  to  the  manes  of  our  own  departed 
freedom,  the  committee  proceed  to  exonei-ate 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  from  a  charge 
which  nobody  has  ever  advanced  against  the 
present  generation.  We  are  gravely  informed 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  an- 
swerable for  its  origin  and  introduction  among 
them.  The  sin  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
during  our  colonial  dependence,  is  thrown  up- 
on Great  I'ritain:  and  no  inconsiderable  cre- 
dit is  accorded  to  the  framers  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, for  the  measures  which  they  respect- 
ively adopted  to  secure  the  abolition  of  that 
abominable  traffic.  I  have  no  great  contro- 
versy with  this  part  of  the  report ;  but  should 
withal  have  considered  it  as  rather  more  can- 
did, on  the  part  of  the  committee,  if,  while 
they  were  eulogizing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the  Afri- 
;:an  slave  trade,  they  had  taken  a  passing 


glance  at  the  simultaneous  exertions  of  the 
British  authorities  to  effect  the  same  object; 
and  at  the  numerous  attempts  which  they 
have  subsequently  made,  by  legislation  «t 
home,  and  negotiations  with  foreign  powers, 
to  secure  the  final  extinction  of  that  odious 
trade. 

-  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  that  a  very  firm 
foundation  for  the  extinction  of  this  traffic, 
was  laid  by  the  introduction  into  the  federal 
constitution  of  a  clause  prohibiting  congress, 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  restraining  any  of 
the  states  then  existing  from  its  prosecution. 
The  clause  was  well  understood  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  powers  of  congress ; 
and  that,  if  this  exception  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, the  traffic  might  have  been  abolished 
during  the  first  session.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  inserted  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  members  from  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  among  whom  the  importation 
of  African  slaves  was  then  deemed  an  ob- 
ject of  importance.  In  the  first  congress 
which  convened  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, a  number  of  petitions  relative  to  the 
slave  trade,  being  received  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  delivered  a 
vehement  phillippic  against  the  object  of 
these  petitions,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
continued  importations,  to  support  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  a  thousand 
acres  of  rice  land  on  the  Alternaha.  Im- 
portations being  expected,  this  land  is  worth 
three  guineas  an  acre;  take  away  this  ex- 
pectation and  you  destroy  the  value;  restrict 
importations  and  you  diminish  that  value  one 
half.  Numbers  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia are  in  that  predicament."  But  the  twenty- 
one  years,  secured  to  the  African  trade,  at 
length  expired,  and  the  American  governrrent 
enacted  a  law  for  its  final  extinction.  But  in 
this  they  were  not,  as  the  committee  seem  to 
intimate,  unaided  and  alone.  The  act  of  con- 
gress was  dated  March  2,  1807,  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
British  parliament  had  adopted  a  resolution, 
between  eight  and  nine  months  before  that 
lime,  and  more  than  five  montlis  previous  to 
the  delivery  of  President  Jefferson's  message 
on  the  subject,  declaring  that  the  African 
slave  trad  i  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  huvnanity,  and  policy  ;  and  pledging 
that  body  to  take  effectual  measures  for  its 
abolition,  with  all  practicable  expedition. 
Several  other  measures  were  adopted  near 
the  same  time,  by  that  government,  evidently 
pointing  to  an  early  extinction  of  that  traffic. 
We  may  therefore  perceive  that  it  was  well 
understood  here,  that  the  most  powerful  mari- 
timo  nation  in  the  world  was  thqn  on  the 
point  of  fixing  its  indelible  stigma  upon  this 


abominable  commerce.  The  a.ssurance  thus 
given,  was  followed  by  an  act  of  the  British 
parlian)ent  which  was  consummated  in  less 
than  a  [nonih  after  the  American  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  African  slaves  into 
the  British  doniinions  subsequent  to  the  1st 
of  March,  1808. 

An  American  citizen  can,  however,  readily 
accord  (o  the  congress  of  1807,  all  the  credit 
which  they  can  legitimately  claim  for  their 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  African  slave 
trade;  but  he  can  hardly  fail  to  lament  that 
so  little  disposition  appears  among  our  legis- 
lators of  the  present  day,  either  in  congress 
or  the  state  govertiments,  to  pursue  the  path 
then  opened  to  redeem  our  country  from  ihe 
"  appalling  and  growing  evil"  of  slavery, 
"  which  hangs  like  an  incubus  on  her  other- 
wise prosperous  and  glorious  destiny."  If  it 
was  an  honour  to  America  to  set  the  example 
of  stamping  ignominy  upon  the  African  slave 
trade,  is  it  no  disgrace  to  defend  or  palliate  a 
traffic  in  the  persons  of  native  Americans, 
many  of  whom  carry  in  their  features  and 
ciimplexions  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
European  origin?  Ff  the  African  slave  trade 
was  justly  branded  with  igsiominy,  and  the 
slavery  which  grew  out  of  it,  is  correctly  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  .American  republic, 
U[)on  what  principle  of  morals  or  policy  can 
we  hesitate  in  the  exercise  of  our  constitu- 
tional power  to  check  the  internal  traffic  in 
slaves,  or  to  limit  the  extension  of  slavery 
its(df1  If  the  policy  which  riveted  slavery 
upon  the  country  was  a  "  mischievous"  nne, 
certainly  a  sound  policy  would  dictate  the 
filing  away  of  those  rivets,  a,s  quickly  as  it 
can  be  constitutionally  done. 

The  cotnmitlee  admit  that  the  introduction 
of  slavery  was  a  sin,  but  appear  satisfi(;d  with 
casting  the  odium  upon  the  mother  country; 
without  stop|iing  to  enquire  whether  its  con- 
tinuance can  possibly  be  innocciU.  It  was 
not,  perhaps,  consistent  with  the  views  of  the 
committee  to  look  into  the  New  Testament 
for  piinci[)les  of  decision.  If  it  had  been, 
they  might  have  discovered  that  those  who 
allow  or  consent  to,  the  decdu  of  t'lcir  falhcis, 
though  they  do  not  inunediatciy  participate 
in  them,  are  chargo-ahle  willi  their  guilt.  A 
stronger  case  of  the  appliration  of  this  prin- 
ciple, than  the  one  b.'lore  iis  can  scarcely  be 
found.  Our  predecessors,  in  the  mother  cnii!!- 
try,  supported  tiie  iiiiqniious  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  our  colemporarics  in  this,  maintained  the 
system  of  slavery  which  they  introduced. 
And  if  we  adhere  to  the  doctiii,(\s  of  this  re- 
port, we  contribute  oui-  part  towar.ls  sujip.Mt- 
ing  them  in  it.  Surely  in  iliis  we  allow  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  tiie  Hnlish  ,mi|. porters  .i 
the  African  slave  trade,  ■riiore  is,  l)i)Wcvpr. 
this  inipoitaiit  ddferoiicc  belueen  their  case 
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and  ours.  This  trade  was  not  formerly  as 
well  understood  as  it  is  now.  Neither  were 
the  evils  and  injustice  of  slavery  as  fully 
known  in  the  seventeenth  and  eij^liteenth  cen- 
turies as  they  aie  in  this.  The  labours  of 
Benezet,  Woolman,  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilber- 
force,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  cast  a  flood 
of  li^ht  on  this  gloomy  subject,  which  mani- 
fests its  deformity,  to  every  one  who  is  willing 
to  perceive  it. 

The  federal  constitution,  we  are  told,  was 
'•  the  effect  of  compromise  and  concession  ; 
and  several  provisions  were  introduced  into 
ft  for  the  express  benefit  of  those  states  where 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  was  esta- 
blished." If  any  of  those  provisions  were  in- 
compatible with  sound  Christian  morality,  it 
fs  certainly  a  serious  question,  how  far  we 
are  bound  by  them.  Writers  on  general  and 
constitutional  law  agree  that  no  contract  en- 
tered into  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  can  bind 
the  parties  to  its  fulfilment.  Probably  no 
Christian  moralist  will  assert  that  Herod  was 
bound  by  his  oath,  to  grant  her  request,  to 
the  daughter  of  Herodius,  when  he  understood 
what  it  was.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  about  to  advocate  the  jesuitical  doc- 
trine, that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 
But  I  say  that  if  there  are  provisions  in  the 
constitution  which  require  of  us  a  participa- 
tion in  moral  guilt,  we  ought  to  insist  upon  a 
change  of  those  provisions;  and  rather  give 
up  the  advantages  of  the  Union  than  main- 
tain them  at' the  expense  of  moral  rectitude. 
For  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  a  sound 
moral  principle  to  any  political  advantage. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  on  the  question 
whether  there  are  actually  contained  in  the 
federal  constitution  any  provisions  which  are 
irreconcileable  with  sound  morality  ;  it  will 
probably  be  admitted,  by  every  candid  Penn- 
sylvanian,  that  provisions,  introduced  by  way 
of  compromise,  and  designed  to  favour  a  sys- 
tem which  was  sinful  in  its  origin,  and  a  curse 
in  its  practical  operation,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued liberally,  but  confined  strictly  and 
rigidly  to  their  original  intention.  That  no- 
thing more  should  be  acceded  to  these  pro- 
visions, than  the  letter  strictly  implies;  and 
that  the  incubus  of  slavery  should  not  bo  ren- 
dered heavier  by  gratuitous  concessions. 

The  committee  have  needlessly,  if  not  pur- 
posely, involved  the  question  before  them. 
There  is  nobody,  possessed  of  a  common 
share  of  political  knowledge,  who  supposes 
that  congress  can  abolish  slavery  in  the  seve- 
ral states.  That  point  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood. But  it  is  also  well  known  that  there 
is  no  authority  except  the  general  govern- 
ment which  can  abolish  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  that  district  congress  exercise 
exclusive  legislation.  A  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives in  that  body  are  from  non-slave- 
holding  states.  Numerous  petitions  have  been 
offered,  praying  congress  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  power,  and  abolish  slavery  in 
the  district.  These  petitions,  however  nu- 
merously and  respectably  signed,  have  been 
disregarded.  The  petitioners  are  not  even 
allowed  a  hearing.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  number  of  applications  have  been  made  to 
our  own  legislature,  soliciting  that  body  to 


raise  its  more  powerful  voice,  in  hopes  that 
congress  might  pay  more  respect  to  the  unit- 
ed voice  of  the  state,  than  had  been  afforded 
to  their  constituents.  In  this  case  the  com- 
mittee had  no  more  concern  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  than  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  the  committee 
cannot  consent  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
mere  abstract  question,  to  be  determined  by 
the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  best  feelings  of  the 
human  heart.  If  the  corrmiittee  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  act  from  these  motives, 
they  would  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  as  well 
as  privilege  of  recommending  the  total  and 
immediate  emancipation  of  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  held  in  bondage,  so  that  they 
might  be  as  free  as  the  air  which  they  breathe. 
This  question,  however,  must  be  viewed  in  a 
constitutional  and  legal  manner — must  be  dis- 
cussed and  considered  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  other  states,  as  they 
really  and  actually  are,  and  not  as  we  may 
think  they  ought  to  be." 

If  the  committee  were  so  far  trammelled 
by  the  constitution,  either  of  the  Union  or  of 
other  states,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  slave 
statesj  or  a  fear  of  their  own  popularity,  as 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  a  constitu- 
tional measure,  dictated  by  "  natural  justice, 
humanity,  religion,  and  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,"  although  they  would  re- 
joice in  the  liberty  of  acting  from  such  mo- 
tives, I  can  sincerely  wish  for  their  emancipa- 
tion from  so  galling  a  thraldom.  The  meaning 
of  this  passage,  though  obscurely  expressed, 
appears  to  be,  that  if  congress  had  the  power 
to  emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  Union,  the 
committee  would  gladly  recommend  the  mea- 
sure; but  as  congress  have  not  that  power, 
the  committee  will  not  advise  them  to  exer- 
cise the  power  which  they  unquestionably 
have.  Because  they  cannot  do  all  that  we 
wish  to  have  done,  we  will  not  advise  them 
to  do  any  part  of  it.  My  readers  have  pro- 
bably heard  of  the  farmer  who  found  that  his 
work  was  so  completely  behind,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  neglecting  something 
else  which  was  equally  necessary,  and  there- 
fore concluded  that  instead  of  going  to  work 
under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  he 
would  go  fishing. 

Some  of  the  petitions  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee, it  appears,  requested  the  legislature 
to  enact  a  law  abolishing  all  distinctions  of 
colour.  If  this  request  is  construed  as  relat- 
ing to  political  rights,  the  new  constitution 
clearly  excludes  all  citizens  who  are  not  white 
from  the  elective  franchise.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  our  judiciary  have  yet  decided  how 
iphite  a  man  must  be  to  become  an  elector. 
This  question  belongs,  however,  to  the  judi- 
ciary, and  not  to  the  legislature.  Had  the 
committee  dismissed  these  petitions  with  the 
declaration  that  the  request  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  their  decision  would 
have  been  clear.  But  when  they  attempt  to 
philosophize  on  the  broad  line  of  distinction 


between  the  races,  they  are,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  travelling  out  of  their  record.  And  when 
they  pronounce  the  coloured  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  actuated  by  an  abiding  sense  of 
wrong  and  injustice  which  they  suppose  them- 
selves to  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
whites,  the  committee  assume  as  a  fact  what 
they  have  produced  no  evidence  to  support. 
For  this  omission  they  had  probably  a  con- 
clusive reason.  They  had  none  to  produce. 
The  charge  itself  may,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  injurious  to  both  classes.  By  pro- 
nouncing the  coloured  race  inimical  to  the 
whites,  we  naturally  render  them  so.  But 
considerable  observation  has  convinced  me 
that  this  supposed  animosity  on  the  part  of 
cur  coloured  population  is  altogether  imagi- 
nary.  Those  sanguinary  contests  for  supe- 
riority between  the  two  races  which  are  often 
predicted  as  an  excuse  for  denying  to  our 
people  of  colour  a  participation  in  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  prize  so  highly  our- 
selves, may  be  confidently  pronounced  nothing 
but  phantoms  of  the  imagination. 

Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  such  phantoms 
should  haunt  the  imaginations  of  politicians. 
Being  conscious  that  these  people  are  treated 
with  manifest  injustice,  they  naturally  suppose 
that  resentment  must  be  excited.  We  may, 
however,  wonder  that  so  few  among  us  ap- 
pear to  discover  the  appropriate  means  of 
removing  this  supposed  animosity  from  the 
minds  of  the  coloured  race.  Let  men  of  in- 
telligence, and  particularly  those  who  occupy 
conspicuous  stations  in  society,  exercise  their 
influence  in  softening  the  cruel  prejudices 
from  which  so  much  practical  injustice  arises, 
and  in  extending  to  the  coloured  race  a  just 
participation  in  those  rights  which  we  deem 
of  so  great  importance  to  ourselves;  and  we 
may  confidently  believe  that  no  resentments 
for  injuries  that  are  past  will  long  survive  the 
causes  which  have  excited  them.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  explain  upon  any  other 
principle  than  this  absurd  and  cruel  prejudice, 
the  late  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  clause  in  the  revised  consti- 
tution in  regard  to  negro  suffrage.  While  the 
way  is  open  for  emigrants  from  Europe,  even 
the  most  worthless  and  abandoned,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  two  years,  and  the  payment  of  a 
trifling  tax,  to  appear  at  the  ballot-box  by  the 
side  of  our  native  citizens,  and  participate  in 
their  civil  rights;  the  most  respectable  na- 
tives, whatever  their  property  or  taxes  may 
be,  in  case  they  are  not  white — nobody  knows 
how  white — are  d'^nied  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  those  who  are  to  legislate  for  them.  If  the 
people  of  these  three  British  colonies  were 
correct  in  their  declarations,  made  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  that  a  free  people  can  be  taxed 
by  none  but  their  own  representatives,  then 
our  present  constitution  denies  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  state  who  are  not  white  a 
right  essential  to  freedom.  Upon  the  princi- 
ples assumed  by  the  fathers  of  the  revolution, 
the  coloured  people  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 
As  long  as  they  are,  Pennsylvania  is  not 
sti-ictly  a  free  state.  But  this  regulation,  ab- 
surd and  unequal  as  it  is,  must  be  submitted 
to  until  it  can  be  constitutionally  changed. 

Numerous  petitions  have  been  presented 


to  the  loizislatiiro,  praying  for  a  !;i\v  which 
should  i:vant  :i  liial  hy  jury  to  persons  claim- 
ed as  fuiiitivos  from  ia'bou'r.  Thi.s,  (he  com- 
mittee assort,  cannot  he  granted  witiiont  vio- 
lating the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  endangering  the  peace,  prosperi- 
ty and  integrity  of  the  Tnion.  The  integrity 
of  the  Union,  "like  the  danger  of  the  church 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  very  conve- 
nient watchword  to  frighten  the  friends  of 
their  country  from  any  attempt  to  relieve  the 
coloured  race.  But  that  part  of  the  argument 
is  easily  answered  by  facts.  One  or  two  states 
have  enacted  such  laws,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  has  not  been  disturbed. 

How  would  such  a  law  violate  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States?  That  constitution 
prohibits  the  several  states  from  discharging 
persons  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state 
who  shall  escape  into  another  from  such 
service  or  labour,  and  requires  that  the  per- 
sons so  escaping  shall  be  delivered  up,  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  labour  or 
service  may  be  due.  This  provision,  the  com- 
mittee inform  us,  evidently  contemplates  that 
the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  a  sum- 
mary proceeding,  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial  at  common  law\  But  there  is  nothing 
expressed  as  to  the  process:  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  trial  at  common  law.  There  is,  in- 
deed, nothing  in  this  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  clearly  proves  that  fugitive  slaves  are 
intended.  It  has  been  urged,  with  consider- 
able plausibility,  that  this  constitutional  article 
docs  not  require  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves 
at  all.  Because  the  person  escaping  is  to  be 
delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  he  due  ;  and  it  is 
sserled  that  service  or  labour  can  be  due 
only  in  consequence  of  a  contract,  with  the 
proper  equivalent  annexed.  The  language  of 
the  constitution  is  certainly  ambiguous  ;  and 
hive  in  this  case  an  illustration  of  the  de- 
sire felt  by  the  members  of  the  convention  to 
oid  polluting  an  instrument  which  was  de- 
signed to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  posterity^ 
with  so  gross  and  flagrant  an  inconsistency  as 
he  word  slave  necessarily  implies.  I,  how- 
ver,  candidly  admit  that  fugitive  slaves  were 
ntended ;  but  it  is  no  extravagant  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  an  opinion  prevaded,  when 
Dnstitution  was  formed,  that  the  princi- 
ples proclaimed  in  our  declaration  of  inde- 
Dendence,  and  for  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
Jay  so  strenuously  contended,  must,  in  a  few 
years,  exterminate  slavery  from  our  land. 
Hence  this  article  may  have  been  made  pur- 
losely  ambiguous,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  rational 
onstruction  when  the  condition  of  slavery 
should  no  longer  be  known. 
Whatever  the  process — whether  summary 
with  the  formality  of  a  trial  at  common 
aw,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  obligation 
mposed  by  this  article  to  deliver  up  those 
vho  have  not  escaped  from  service  or  labour. 
Fudge  Washington  twice  decided  that  slaves 
bund  in  Pennsylvania,  but  who  were  brought 
lere  by  their  masters,  and  did  not  escape  into 
he  state,  were  not  required  to  be  delivered  up 
inder  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  United 
5tates.    Thus,  if  a  coloured  man  is  found  in 
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Pennsylvania,  and  claitned  by  an  inhabitant 
of  South  Carolina  as  a  fugitive  slave,  tliere  is 
nothing  in  this  article  which  requires  him  to 
be  delivered  to  the  claimant,  unless  he  is  ac- 
tually a  fugitirj  slave,  and  the  slave  of  the 
iiant.  If  we  admit  that  the  laws  of  South 
Carolina,  which  declare  certain  descriptions 
of  persons  to  be  slaves,  are  evidence  thai  the 
slaves  thus  held  do  owe  labour  or  service  to 
their  holders,  we  are  conceding  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  all  they  can  reasonably  de- 
mand in  support  of  their  slave-holding  policy. 
We  may  then  justly  require  that  satisfactory 
proof  shall  be  produced  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  claimed,  before  we  can  be  expected  to 
deliver  him  up.  The  committee  expatiate  on 
the  inconvenience  which  the  owners  of  slaves 
would  experience  "in  sustaining  their  rights" 
if  the  lasv  in  question  should  he  passed  ;  but 
they  seem  almost  to  forget  that  there  are 
other  rights  which  ought  to  be  sustained. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  reflected  upon 
the  hardships  to  which  the  coloured  race  are 
exposed  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom. 

If  the  present  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  denies  to  the  whole  coloured  race  the 
right  of  suffrage,  can  be  justified  at  all,  its 
justification  must  rest  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  are  subjected  to  no  other  laws  than 
the  white  population.  But  if  they  are  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  claimed  as  fugitives  from 
labour  by  any  vagabond  who  may  choose  to 
arrest  them,  and  hurried  off"  by  a  summary 
process  into  interminable  slavery,  they  have 
little  cause  to  exult  in  the  proiection  of  our 
laws.  We  are  indeed  gravely  told,  that  if 
they  are  entitled  to  their  freedom,  they  may 
have  their  title  tried  in  the  stale  to  which 
they  belong,  and  that  their  rights  are  not  im- 
paired by  the  summary  proceedings  contem- 
plated in  the  constitution.  This  argument 
may  perhaps  satisfy  a  person  who  is  totally 
ignorant  of  all  the  usual  facts  in  such  cases. 
But  to  one  who  really  understands  the  sub- 
ject, such  a  declaration  appears  a  perfect 
mockery  of  justice. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 


BY  J.  N.  REYNOLDS,  ESQ. 

The  island  of  Stateii  Land,  which  lies 
southeast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  le  Maire,  when 
seen  from  a  short  distance,  has  a  most  barren 
and  forbidden  appearance  ,  but  such  is  not  its 
real  character.  The  tops  of  the  mountains, 
composed  of  immense  masses  of  granite,  pro- 
duce, it  is  true,  little  vegetation;  but  on  their 
sides,  and  what  may  be  called  the  low  lands, 
there  is  a  rich  thick  mould,  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  their  natural  productions,  and 
beautiful  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Port  Hatches,  is 
cavern,  long  known  as  the  retreat  of  a  few 
patriarchs  of  the  ocean,  to  whom  its  deep  re- 
cesses had  been,  until  the  period  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak,  a  safe  protection.  The 
opening  of  this  sea-lion's  den  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  width,  its  base  being  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  at  low  water  mark.    The  whole 
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length  of  the  cave,  beneath  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces, 
beautifully  arched  over  with  stalictites,  and 
in  some  places  changing  its  course  from  a 
direct  line,  and  forming  little  apertures,  which 
communicate  with  the  main  entrance. 

To  enter  this  cavern,  explore  its  secret 
chambers,  and  provoke  a  combat  with  the 
ancient  holders  and  proprietors  of  this  wild 
itadel,  was  the  object  of  one  of  our  boat  ex- 
cursions. Preparatory  to  our  advance  into 
this 

That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea  beat  shore." 
fires  were  placed,  one  after  another,  with  a 
distance  of  thirty  yards  between  each  two,  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  guiding  our 
progress,  and  of  securing  a  speedy  retreat, 
should  we  be  too  roughly  received  by  the  old 
phoca,  who,  with  a  number  of  clap-matchss 
in  his  suite,  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  den. 

With  lighted  torches,  we  now  advanced 
into  the  abyss,  which  the  ancient  Romans 
would  have  consecrated  to  deified  nymphs, 
and  the  Persians  have  assigned  as  the  seat  of 
their  god  Mithras.  Tiie  fires  cast  a  dim, 
flickering  light,  which  rendered  visible  the 
darkness  in  our  rear.  Every  thing  around  us 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  gloomy  silence  of 
the  tomb,  until  the  stillness  was  suddenly 
broken  by  the  roar  of  the  old  lion,  more  ap- 
palling, by  far,  than  that  of  his  fierce  name- 
sake of  the  Moorish  plains.  Having  ap- 
proached so  near  that  we  could  see  the 
monster's  glaring  eye-balls,  we  discharged 
our  muskets,  and  continued,  alternately  re- 
tiring to  load,  and  advaneing  to  fire,  until  our 
ears  were  stunned,  and  our  heads  bewildered, 
with  the  reverberations  of  the  reports,  min- 
gled with  the  roarings  of  the  whole  maddeti- 
ed  group,  now  closely  pressed,  and  .severely 
wounded. 

Our  lights  failing  for  an  instant,  we  re- 
treated to  replenish  them.  The  lashings  of 
the  waves  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  though 
distant,  echoed  and  rumbled  so  loudly  through 
the  vaulted  passages,  that  we  could  not  hear 
each  others'  voices.  As  we  again  moved  for- 
ward, to  discharge  our  pieces,  the  old  sea- 
lion  broke  out  into  a  new  paroxysm  of  rage 
tearing  up  the  gravel  and  rocks  with  his 
claws  and  teeth.  The  white  foam,  n)ixed 
with  blood,  dropped  fn  m  his  large  red  tongue; 
while  so  hoarse,  so  loud  and  deafening,  was 
his  howl,  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  our 
ears  with  our  hands,  to  prevent  being  pained 
by  it. 

The  scene  around  us  had  now  indeed  be- 
come one  of  inconceivable  wildness  and  hor- 
ror. Two  hundred  paces  within  the  mouth 
of  a  cave  which  man  had  never  before  enter- 
ed, the  dim  flickering  light  of  our  torches, 
and  the  decaying  fires  in  our  rear,  l<igether 
with  the  suffi)cating  smoke  from  the  frequent 
firing,  rendered  it  necessary  to  retrograde. 
Nor  did  we  commence  retreating  a  moment 
too  soon.  Wounded  and  infuriate,  the  old  lion 
now  began  to  move  towartl  us  as  we  gradually 
returned,  step  by  stop,  throwing  stones  and 
firebrands,  to  keep  him  in  check,  until  wo 
had  reached  so  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
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vcrn,  that  with  ilclilicrale  aim,  Capt.  Palmer, 
of  tlio  P.Mionin,  slu.t  iii.n.  Tliis  wiis  Ills  dfatl. 
woniiil,  althoiigli  lie  IkuI  previously  received 
no  less  than  tea  balls. 

After  recruiting  our  fires  with  the  blubber 
of  our  victim,  jivo  returned  to  the  charge  ;  vind 
soon  succeeded  in  faking  tlie  remaining  five 
females  and  their  pups.  The  old  sea-lion 
(phocajiihata,)  measured  ten  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  feet  round  the  shoulders; 
and,  as  we  supposed,  could  not  weigh  less 
than  (our  hundred  pounds.  The  females  were 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
more  slender  form. 

PARI^JG  AND  BUKNJNti. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

A  friend  has  just  left  me  for  the  prairies  in 
Illinois,  where  he  intends  cultivating  the 
sugar  beet  in  large  quantities,  first  for  the 
supply  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  but  even- 
tually for  the  making  of  sugar.  He  describes 
the  land  of  his  new  purchase  as  truly  enviable 
— the  surface  soil  two  and  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness; a  dark  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  calca- 
reous gravel,  of  a  richness  not  to  he  described. 
The  vegetables  are  all  gigantic:  he  mentions 
a  radish  which  he  pulled  in  a  garden,  two 
feet  long,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter ! 
which  the  owner  assured  him  was  not  one  of 
the  largest  which  had  grown  on  the  same 
spot,  and  he  told  him  of  some  animal  which 
had  reared  a  family  in  one  that  had  become 
hollow ! 

He  described  the  mode  of  breaking  up 
these  prairie  lands,  wh'ch  must  be  any  thing 
but  profitable.  The  neighbouring  farmers, 
who  have  largo  ploughs  for  the  purpose,  of 
peculiar  construction,  do  the  business  for 
hire,  turning  up  the  surface  to  a  great  depth 
in  large  and  broad  furrows,  which,  to  the 
depth  so  turned,  presents  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  roots  of  the  prairie  grass,  prairie  rose,  &c. 
seeming  to  defy  all  farther  altetn])ts  at  pul- 
verisation. They,  however,  declare,  that  this 
is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  work  can  be 
eflfected  ;  but  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
effects  of  paring  and  burning  such  a  mass  of 
vegetable  substances,  such  uncouth  meaj^ures 
appear  any  thing  but  desirable,  and  one 
almost  longs  for  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  superiority  of  a  system,  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  such  circumstances. 

Much  land,  not  worth  a  rent  of  25  cents 
per  acre,  has  been  advanced  by  paring  and 
burning  to  thirty  times  that  sum  on  21  years' 
leases.  If  it  is  done  in  a  workmatdike  man- 
ner, it  will  yield  from  50  to  60  cart  loads  of 
40  bushpis  each,  or  2000  bush  ds  of  ashes  per 
acre.  This  operation  destroys  all  grubs, 
bugs,  worms  and  insects  with  their  whole 
progeny,  eggs,  &c.,  which  any  farmer  would 
be  "lad  to  get  rid  of  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  work,  and  at  the  same  moment  it  con- 
verts mere  rubbish  into  fertilising  manure. 
An  improver  of  land  should  cordially  em- 
brace a  method,  singular  in  that  admirable 
circumstance,  of  reducing  the  wildest,  bleak- 
est desert,  in  ilie  space  of  a  single  month,  into 
profitable  crops.  Mr.  Exter,  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  practised  it,  tells  us  that  some 


years  ago  he  broke  up  a  grass  field,  paring 
and  burning  one  half  and  fallowing  the  re- 
mainder by  three  ploughings  and  six  har- 
rowings,  the  land  of  equal  goodness;  and  the 
whole  was  then  sown  with  wheat.  The  burnt 
part  produced  35  bushels  per  acre,  the  fallow- 
ed half  17  bushels  per  acre  :  the  former,  a 
very  clean  crop,  the  latter  full  of  weeds. 
The  next  year  the  whole  was  sown  with 
winter  tares,  or  vetches,  2|  bushels  per  acre: 
on  the  burnt  part  they  were,  in  the  spring, 
14  inches  high,  on  the  other,  6  inches  only  ; 
they  were  then  folded  off  by  sheep.  The 
second  crop  which  sprung  up  was  12  inches 
high  on  the  burnt  part,  and  4  inches  on  the 
other,  and  a  third  crop  with  the  same  differ- 
ence was  eaten  also;  thus  the  field  was  folded 
with  sheep  three  times  for  this  single  crop  of 
tares.  The  land  was  then  dunged  and  sown 
with  turnips;  the  burnt  side  was  by  far  the 
most  flourishing,  but  at  Christmas  there  v/as 
no  material  difference ;  they  were  carted  off 
and  housed  for  winter  food.  Barley  succeed- 
ed, which  was  considerably  best  on  the  burnt 
side;  clover  was  sown  with  it,  and  was  fed 
off  by  sheep;  the  burnt  side  was  closer  eaten 
than  the  fallowed  side,  as  if  preferred  by  the 
sheep  on  account  of  its  superior  sweetness. 
The  field  was  then  left  to  go  to  grass,  and  is 
now  very  good,  but  better  on  the  burnt  side 
by  the  whole  of  the  rent,  being  free  from 
(noss,  and  a  far  sweeter  pasture  for  cattle. 
Liming  after  paring  and  burning  is  excellent 
management. 

This  operation  turns  the  sod  upside  down, 
and  where  it  is  thickly  covered  with  long 
grass  or  dwarf  bushes,  it  is  kept  up  by  them 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  so  that  it  rea- 
dily dries  sufficiently,  and  is  frequently  burnt 
in  that  state  ;  this  is  a  saving  of  much  labour 
and  expense,  not  only  the  piling  of  sods  into 
heaps,  but  also  in  carrying  abroad  the  ashes 
after  the  burning  is  over;  the  fire  should  be 
applied  when  the  wind  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  furrows,  and  be  commenced  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  field. 

Paring  is  generally  performed  by  hand, 
with  what  is  called  the  breast  plough,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  work  could  be  done 
most  efficiently  by  "  Prouty's  sod  plough,"  if 
the  irons  were  kept  sharp  by  frequent  grind- 
ing. This  would  be  an  immense  saving  of 
expense  and  time,  which  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance. Lands  which  are  overrun  with  the 
wild  onion,  are  effectually  cleared  of  this 
pest  by  paring  and  burning,  and  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  cleaning  the  corners  of 
fields,  which  have  become  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  bushes,  and  the  lands  adjoining 
old  fences,  &;c.,  is  to  pare  theai,  if  it  be  only 
with  the  spade  and  mattock,  build  the  sods 
into  large  heaps,  with  a  little  brushwood  in 
the  centre,  and  fire  them,  leaving  them  to 
slow  combustion.  The  -ashes  will  pay  the 
cost  of  labour  ten  times  over,  but  they  must 
not  be  left  too  long  exposed  after  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  as  the  alkali  which  they  con- 
tain is  quickly  washed  away  by  rains. 

When  I  atn  on  the  wharves  of  the  city,  and 
see  the  very  small  loads  of  leached  ashes 
which  are  carried  away  by  barge  loads  for 
manure,  I  feel  inclined  to  remind  the  pur- 


chasers that,  with  half  the  expense,  they  j 
could  make  ten  times  the  quantity,  by  gather-  | 
ing  up  the  rubbish  around  their  houses  and  I 
setting  fire  to  it,  thus  saving  the  cost  and  la-  ■ 
hour  of  cartage  also,  a  serious  item  at  busy  i 
seasons,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  neatness  j 
and  respectable  appearance  of  their  home-  ] 
stead.  ; 

J.  R.  G.  j 

Bucks  County,  June  1st,  1839.  j 

THE  POWER  OF  FASCINATION.  ) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet.  j 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  fascinating  ] 
power  of  the  snake,  how  that  he  can  draw,  j 
even  to  his  murderous  fangs,  the  small  birds 
and  animals  which  happen  to  be  within  reach  j 
of  this  wonderful  influence,  maugre  all  their  ] 
attempts  to  escape  ;  an  invisible  power  seems  i 
forcing  them  irresistibly  forward,  to  certain  | 
destruction,  with  frightful  cries  and  convul-  i 
sions,  while  their  enemy  has  only  to  lie  still,  .j 
with  its  eye  fixed  upon  them,  until  they  ap-  \ 
proach  within  striking  distance,  when  their  \ 
doom  is  sealed.  '  ! 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  relate  a  circum-  | 
stance  which  lately  took  place  under  my  own  o 
eye,  assuring  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am] 
about  to  say,  in  every  particular. 

I  was  walking,  as  my  custom  is,  over  my  ; 
fields  one  evening,  to  see  that  all  was  safe  for  j 
the  night,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  cries  i 
of  some  animal  in  the  adjoining  enclosure,  ■' 
and  on  looking  over  the  fence,  I  saw  a  small 
rabbit,  crawling,  or  rather  tumbling  over  in  a 
circle,  towards  some  bushes  not  far  distant, 
as  though  he  had  been  wounded.  In  a  mo- 
ment after,  I  saw  a  weazel  creep  from  a  bush, 
and  erecting  his  head,  fasten  his  eyes  on  the 
poor  animal,  and  follow  very  leisurely  in  his 
steps  ;  at  length  the  rabbit  approached  by  cir- 
cles the  bushes,  into  which  he,  by  the  great- 
est exertion,  entered,  and  I  thought  that  he 
had  then  made  his  escape,  when  immediately 
the  weazel  stopped,  and  darting  his  eyes  to 
the  place  where  the  rabbit  had  entered,  seem- 
ed to  await  the  result — a  moment  after,  the 
poor  victim  returned,  crying  and  struggling 
most  violently,  but  still  ncaring  its  enemy  at 
every  evolution,  until  it  had  at  length  ap- 
proached so  near,  that,  at  a  bound  the  crea- 
ture sprang  upon  him,  and  soon  stifled  his 
cries  !  For  a  moment  I  was  fixed  to  the  spot 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  but  determining  at  length 
to  balk  the  scoundrel  of  his  supper,  I  went 
quietly  round  the  corner  of  the  fence,  and  had 
approached  so  near  as  to  see  that  he  had  fas- 
tened himself  to  the  throat  of  the  rabbit,  be 
fore  he  pei'ceived  me,  but  the  instant  he  die 
so,  he  escaped  by  a  single  leap  into  the  bushes 
leaving  his  victim  stretched  upon  the  grounc 
to  appearance  quite  dead  ;  on  my  nearer  ap 
proach,  however,  he  started  up,  and  darte( 
across  the  field  in  an  opposite  direction  witl 
the  quickness  of  an  arrow,  as  though  nothinj 
had  liappened,  although  he  was  in  full  viev 
for  the  space  of  some  hundred  yards  !  Th 
spell  was  broken,  and  nature  had  recovere 
her  powers. 

Returning  to  my  house,  I  met  a  neighboui 
to  whom  I  related  what  I  had  seen.    "  Ah  1 
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said  he,  "then  you  lost  your  r;il>l>it  !"  He 
told  lue  it  was  hy  no  moiuis  an  iiiiconisium 
occurrence,  "  but,"  added  lie,  "  I  never  Uiww 
the  weazel  to  make  a  mistake,  or  I  eitlier, 
for  I  always  wmiIs  until  he  ha-  linislicd  his 
business,  and  then  I  i;ots  the  rabbii." 

J.  C.  R. 

Philadelphia  Counfi/. 

True  Philosophtj — The  hro  Farmers. 
T^vo  farnicrs,  who  were  ni^ighbours,  had 
their  crops  of  early  peas  killed  by  the  frost. 
One  of  them  came  to  condole  with  the  other 
on  their  misfortune.  "  Ah  !"  cried  he,  "  how 
unfortunate  we  have  been,  neighbour !  I  have 
done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since.  But  bless 
me  !  you  seem  to  have  a  fine  healthy  crop 
coming  up  just  now:  what  are  these?" 
"These,"  said  the  other,  "why  these  are 
what  I  sowed  immediately  after  my  loss." 
"  What,  comrng  up  already  ?"  cried  the  fret- 
ter.  "  Yas  ;  while  you  were  fretting  I  was 
working."  "  Wh  it  !  and  don't  you  fret  when 
vou  have  a  loss?" — "  Yes,  but  I  always  put 
it  off  until  I  have  repaired  the  mischief." 
"  Why  then  you've  no  need  to  fret  at  all." 
"True,"  replied  the  industrious  gardener, 
"  and  that  is  the  very  reason  ;  in  truth,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  have  no  longer  reason  to 
thiiik  of  misfortunes  ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  might  be  repaired  by  a  little  alac- 
rity and  energy." 

Malta  and  the  Maltese.— The  ease  with 
which  mere  animal  life  may  be  sustained  in 
Malta,  tends  to  encourage  early  marriages  ; 
and  according  to  Badger's  report,  this  barren 
rock  is  more  densely  peopled  than  any  other, 
even  the  most  favoured  country  in  Europe; 
the  saene  extent  of  surface,  he  observes,  which 
in  England  supports  1.52  souls,  contains  in 
Malta  nearly  eight  times  lh  »t  number.  This 
case  is  shown  in  a  saying  common  there,  that 
a  man  may  dine  on  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  for  a 
half  penny;  and  this  is  not  so  extravagant  as 
might  be  imagined.  The  difficulty  is,  to  get 
the  half  penny.  The  necessaries  and  even 
luxuries  are  so  cheap,  and  money  so  scarce, 
that  a  shop-keeper  will  not  refuse  to  sell  some 
portion  of  cooked  meat  even  for  a  single  grain 
— that  is,  the  sixth  part  of  a  half  penny. 
What  toil  and  exertion  are  often  gone  through 
to  obtain  that  single  grain,  is  known  to  every 
one  who  has  ever  chanced  to  put  into  the  port 
of  Valetta.  There  are  boys,  and  we  believe 
men,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  diving  for 
oysters  and  shell-fish,  or  articles  which  may 
have  fallen  or  been  thrown  overboard  from 
the  vessels.  No  sooner  does  a  vessel  arrive 
than  a  boat  load  or  two  of  these  naked  strip- 
lings come  under  the  stern,  and  there  they 
will  remain  through  a  summer's  day,  throw- 
ing up  their  arms  and  bobbing  down  their 
heads,  to  induce  the  looker  on  to  toss  over  a 
hall-penny,  accompanying  their  significant 
gestures  with  "  Heave  for  a  dive,  captain, 
heave  for  a  dive."  The  mometit  the  miserable 
coin  is  hove  over,  a  whole  shoal  of  them  in- 
stantly plunge  headlong  after  it,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  never  fails  to  make  prize  of  it 
long  before  it  reaches  the  bottom ;  and  eager 


struggles  may  ol'ten  be  seen,  at  considerable 
depths  under  the  water,  as  to  who  shall  retain 
the  spoil.  This  is  a  sort  of  sport  and  pastime 
at  other  places,  but  at  Malta  it  is  a  trade. 
From  a  little  luck  in  this  way,  does  many  a 
Maltese  boatman  date  the  beginning  of  his 
fortune;  and,  at  this  very  time,  there  is  in 
Valetta  a  well  known  man,  who  has  saved 
enough  from  these  half-penny  dives  to  pur- 
chase a  boat,  and,  in  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  has  christened  her,  "Heave 
for  a  dive,"  which  is  blazoned  forth  in  large 
letters  upon  her  stern. 

The  Osage  Orange. — A  new  article  of  food 
for  silk  worms  has  been  noticed  in  the  Phila- 
delphia papers,  and  is  asserted  to  be  as  favour- 
able for  the  silk  culture  as  the  most  approved 
species  of  the  mulberry.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Osage  Orange,  or 
Osage  Apple,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Madura.  It  is  a  native  of  our  southwestern 
states  and  Texas,  and  is  generally  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  but  will  grow  with  great 
rapidity  in  almost  any  soil,  and  endure  the 
climate  of  our  northern  states  without  injur)'. 
The  appearance  of  the  tree  and  fruit  resem- 
ble the  orange,  except  that  the  leaf  is  con- 
siderably larger.  The  fruit,  though  beautiful 
in  appearance  when  ripe,  is  of  no  value  for 
use.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
thirty  feet,  with  a  spreading  lop,  the  foliage 
thick,  and  is  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  and  should 
be  cultivated  for  that  purpose  if  for  no  other. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  hard  and  durable, 
and  resembles  the  fustic.  When  properly 
trained  and  pruned,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
article  for  hedges — and  probably  more  so  in 
this  section  of  the  country  than  any  other,  as 
it  forms  one  sooner,  with  less  trouble,  and  is 
more  durable.  Its  branches  are  also  armed 
with  short  thorns.  It  is  propagated  generally 
by  cuttings,  which  succeed  best  of  two  years' 
old  wood,  and  the  size  of  a  man's  finger. — 
Southern  paper. 

A   BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

In  Major  Sevan's  "Thirty  Years  in  India," 
a  work  recently  published  in  England,  is  the 
following  account  of  a  rencontre  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer  with  a  monstrous  serpent : 

"  On  his  return  from  Bombay,  Lieut.  C. 
had  a  still  more  singular  adventure  near  the 
same  place.  He  entered  the  jungle  in  search 
of  game,  preceded  by  a  favourite  dog,  that 
had  courage  to  seize  any  thing.  The  dog 
ran  a  little  ahead,  and  suddenly  made  a  noise 
as  if  choking.  '  Run,  master,  a  cheetah  has 
caught  your  dog,'  said  the  natives.  Lieut. 
C.  advanced  cautiously,  and  saw  a  large  heap 
just  the  colour  of  a  royal  tiger,  black  and 
orange.  In  a  few  seconds  he  beheld  the  head 
and  neck  of  an  enormous  boa  constrictor  slowly 
uncoiling  itself,  and  gliding  towards  hiin.  He 
waited  until  half  of  the  snake  was  out  of  the 
coil  or  lump,  and  then  fired  both  barrels.  One 
ball  entered  immediately  behind  the  eye,  and 
the  other  about  four  inches  from  the  head. 
The  whole  coil  instantly  fell,  and  revealed  the 
poor  dog  crushed  to  death  within  the  folds. 
In  the  mean  time  all  Lieut.  C.'s  followers  had 


fled,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  to  a  village  for 
assistance.  Having  with  some  difficulty  mus- 
tered a  little  band,  he  returned  and  brought 
out  the  snake,  the  dog,  and  a  spotted  deer 
tliat  the  snake  had  killed,  the  scent  of  wliicli 
had  probably  tempted  the  unfortunate  dog. 
The  carcass  of  the  deer  was  so  bruised,  that 
even  the  lowest  caste  in  the  village  refused  to 
touch  it,  declaring  that  it  was  full  of  zalcar, 
or  the  venom  of  the  ashgur,  as  they  call  the 
snake.  The  boa  was  twenty-three  feet  eight 
inches  long,  and  about  six  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  was  a  large  cake  of  fat  all  the 
way  inside  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  of 
this  the  natives  showed  great  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain possession,  declaring  that  it  was  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  all  diseases.  The  body  was 
hung  on  the  banyan  tree  opposite  the  choul- 
try or  inn  of  the  village.  People  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  village  to  see  the  monster,  and 
many  of  the  natives  used  to  try  whether  it 
was  possible  to  cut  through  the  monster  with 
a  blow  of  a  sword  ;  but  even  after  it  was 
skinned,  no  person  was  found  wh"o  could  pene- 
trate more  than  half  way  at  a  single  stroke." 

Incomhustihle  Wash  and  Stucco  White  Wash. 

The  basis  of  both  is  lime,  which  must  be 
first  slacked  with  hot  water,  in  a  small  tub  or 
piggin,  and  covered,  to  keep  in  the  steam  ;  it 
then  should  be  passed  in  a  fluid  form  through 
a  fine  sieve,  to  obtain  the  flour  of  the  lime;  it 
must  be  put  on  with  a  painter's  brush — two 
coats  are  best  for  outside  work. 

First.  To  make  a  fluid  for  the  roof,  and 
other  parts  of  wooden  houses,  to  render  them 
incombustible ;  and  coating  for  brick,  tile, 
stone-work,  and  rough-cast,  to  render  them 
impervious  to  the  water,  and  give  them  a 
durable  and  handsome  appearance. 

The  proportion  in  each  recipe  is  five  gal- 
lons. 

Slack  your  lime  as  before  directed,  say  six 
quarts,  into  which  put  on  '  quart  of  clean  rock 
salt  for  each  gallon  of  water,  to  be  entirely 
dissolved  by  boiling,  and  skimmed  clean;  then 
add  to  the  five  gallons  one  pound  of  alum, 
half  a  pound  of  copperas,  and  three  fourths  of 
a  pound  of  potash — the  last  to  be  gradually 
added  ;  four  quarts  of  fine  sand  or  hard  wood 
ashes  must  also  be  added,  and  colouring  mat- 
ter may  be  mixed  in  such  quantity  as  to  give 
it  the  requisite  shade.  It  will  look  better 
than  paint,  and  be  as  lasting  as  slate.  It 
must  be  put  on  hot.  Old  shingles  must  be 
first  cleaned  with  a  stiff'  broom,  when  this 
may  be  applied.  It  will  stop  the  small  leaks, 
prevent  moss  from  growing,  render  them  in- 
combustible, and  last  many  ycais. 

Second.  To  make  a  brilliant  stucco  while 
wash  for  buildings,  inside  and  out.  Take 
clean  lumps  of  well  burnt  slmie  Imic;  sl.u  U 
the  same  as  before  ;  add  oiu-  fnn;  ;li  of  a  p.iiiiu', 
orwiiilingor  linml  aluni  piiiv  <  i  pi'M  n! 

made  into  a  very  thin  and  well  boilcil  paste, 
starch,  or  jelly,  and  one  pound  clean  dis- 
solved in  the  sani<!  manner  as  cabniel-makors 
do.  This  may  be  applied  cold  wiihm  doors, 
but  warm  outside.  It  will  be  more  bnllnnt 
than  plaster  of  Paris,  and  retain  us  brilliancy 
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for  many  years,  say  frorii  fifty  to  one  hundred. 
Il  is  superior,  nothing  equal.  The  cast  end 
of  the  president's  house  in  Washington  is 
waslied  with  it. —  Ohio  Farmer. 

Tea. — A  writer  in  the  Hufllilo  Advertiser 
slates,  that  the  black  and  green  tea  may  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  twelve  years  since  both  varieties 
have  been  introduced  into  France,  where  they 
have  flourished  ever  since  in  the  open  air, 
without  any  species  of  artificial  protection.  A 
French  gentleman,  M.  Stanislaus  Julien,  has 
threatened  to  translate  from  the  Chinese  lan- 
guai>e,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  wanted  for  prac- 
tical use,  an  extended  treatise  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  tea,  and  its  divers  preparations.  This 
is  the  same  individual  who  translated  the  sy- 
nopsis of  the  Chinese  treatises  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  ihe  mulberry  trees,  and  the  raising  of 
silk-worms,  which  was  published  by  order  of 
the  French  government.  We  should  not  he 
altogether  surprised  if  the  culture  of  the  tea 
plant  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the 
rnorus  multicaulis  bubble. — Boston  Mercan- 
tile Journal. 

Infinite  Minuteness  of  the  Elements  of  Matter. 

MtTSK. — It  is  said  that  a  grain  of  musk  is 
capable  of  perfuming,  for  several  years,  a 
chamber  twelve  feet  square  without  sustain- 
ing any  sensible  diminution  of  its  volume  or 
its  weight.  But  such  a  chamber  contains 
2,985,984  cubic  inches,  and  each  cubic  inch 
contains  1000  cubic  tenths  of  inches,  making, 
in  all,  nearly  three  billions  of  cubic  tenths  of 
tin  inch.  Now  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost 
certain,  that  each  such  cubic  tenth  of  an  inch 
of  the  air  of  the  room  contains  one  or  more 
of  the  particles  of  the  musk,  and  that  this  air 
hath  been  changed  many  thousands  of  times. 
Imagination  recoils  before  a  computation  of 
the  number  of  the  particles  thus  diffused  and 
expended.  Yet  have  they  altogether  an  ap- 
preciable u-eight  or  magnitude. 

Metallic  Solutions. — Let  one  grain  of 
copper  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  liquid 
will  be  obtained  of  a  blue  colour;  and,  if  this 
solution  be  mingled  with  three  pints  of  water, 
the  whole  will  be  absolutely  coloured.  Now 
three  pints  contains  104  cubical  inches,  and 
each  linear  inch  contains,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred equal  parts  distinguishable  by  the  eye; 
each  cubical  inch  contains,  then,  at  least,  one 
million  of  such  parts,  and  the  104  cubical 
inches  of  this  solution  104  millions  of  such 
parts  ;  also,  each  of  these  minute  parts  of  the 
solution  is  coloured,  otherwise,  it  would  not 
be  distinguishable  from  the  rest ;  each  such 
part  contains,  then,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate 
of  copper,  the  colouring  substance.  Now 
from  each  particle  of  this  nitrate,  the  copper 
may  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  metallic 
powder,  every  particle  of  which  is,  therefore, 
less  than  the  104  millionth  of  a  grain  in 
weight. 

The  Attenuation  of  Gold  Leaf. — An 
ounce  of  gold  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a  cube,  each 
of  whose  edges  is  five  twellths  of  an  inch,  or 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  so  that,  placed 


upon  a  table,  it  would  cover  nearly  one  quar- 
ter of  a  square  inch  of  its  surfice,  standing 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  height.  This  cube  of 
gold  the  gold-beater  extends  until  it  covers 
146  square  feet;  and  il  may  readily  be  cal- 
culated, that  to  be  thus  extended  from  a  sur- 
face 5-12ihs  of  an  inch  square  to  one  of  146 
square  feet,  its  thickness  must  have  been 
reduced  from  half  an  inch  to  the  290,636th 
part  of  an  inch.  Fifteen  hundred  such  leaves 
of  gold,  placed  upon  one  another,  would  not 
equal  the  thickness  of  the  paper  on  which 
this  (book)  is  printed. — Moseley''s  Illustrations 
of  Science. 

From  Africa's  Luminary. 
THE   OUKANG  CUTANG. 

We  have  seen  several  animals  of  the  above 
class  in  this,  and  in  other  countries  ;  but  never 
saw  nor  even  heard  of  one  to  compare  with 
the  female  ourang  outang,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  S.  M.  E.  Goheen,  and  to  be  seen 
at  our  mission  premises. 

Jenny,  (for  so  the  Dr.  calls  her,)  was  ob- 
tained by  him  about  five  months  ago,  from  a 
gentleman  of  this  town,  who  had  purchased 
her  from  a  native,  a  few  months  previously. 

She  is  four  years  old  and  measures  two 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  being  as  well  pro- 
portioned, and  as  much  like  the  human  spe- 
cies in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  any  of  the  same  class  of  animals 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  She  was  taken 
quite  young  by  some  native  Africans,  and 
was  clinging  to  the  abdomen  of  her  mother 
when  the  latter  was  killed  by  them.  Her 
teeth  are  regular  and  perfect. — She  has  four 
incisors,  and  two  canine,  and  six  molars,  in 
each  jaw,  and  presents  the  exact  appearance 
of  a  human  face  and  head. 

The  length  of  time  she  has  been  in  a  do- 
mesticated state,  and  particularly  the  last  five 
months,  have  served  to  deveiope  the  astonish- 
ing degree  of  sagacity — approaching  almost 
to  reason,  with  which  her  species  are  fur- 
nished by  the  great  Creator  of  man  and  brute. 
It  is  no  small  source  of  amusement  to  us,  and 
quite  a  relaxation  from  the  constant  routine 
of  business  and  care,  to  take  a  peep  at  Jenny 
occasionally;  see  her  go  through  her  various 
exercises;  all  of  which  are  most  obediently 
performed  at  the  bidding  of  her  master,  and 
mark  her  diverting  powers  of  imitation.  She 
is  chained  by  the  neck  to  a  piece  of  wood 
driven  in  the  ground,  the  end  of  which  is 
about  eight  inches  above  the  surface.  A  line 
just  high  enough  to  admit  of  her  grasping  it 
by  a  slight  spring  upward,  is  fastened  by  one 
end  to  the  back  wall  of  the  kitchen,  and  by 
the  other  to  a  fine  orange  tree  which  shades 
the  spot.  Jenny's  movements  on  this  tight 
rope  are  truly  diverting.  She  not  only  sus- 
pends with  ease  by  either  hand  or  either  foot 
— for  her  feet  are  well  adapted  to  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  hand  is  used — but  walks 
in  an  erect  position  on  the  rope,  balancing 
herself  with  exact  precision  by  the  use  of  her 
long  arms.  When  in  good  humour,  (which 
by  the  way  is  not  always  the  case,  for  she, 
too,  gets  into  fits  of  passion,  and  requires  the 
rod  of  correction,)  Jenny  performs  some  ex- 


quisite feats  of  agility,  swinging  from  side  to 
side ;  supporting  herself  by  one  limb,  then  by 
another ;  lying  down  on  the  line,  arms  and 
legs  suspended;  making  somersets;  and  in 
every  possible  manner,  showing  the  great  ac- 
tivity and  quickness  of  movement  peculiar  to 
her  race. 

Her  attempts  to  open  the  lock,  by  which 
her  chain  is  secured,  when  her  master  designs 
to  treat  her  with  a  romp  among  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  garden,  and  the  privilege  of  pick- 
ing a  soursop,  papaw,  or  orange  are  remark- 
able. Jenny  takes  the  key  from  the  hand  of 
the  doctor,  sits  down  on  the  log  of  wood,  and 
very  patiently  tries  to  insert  it  into  the  hole 
of  the  padlock.  After  repeated  failures,  all 
most  patiently  endured,  she  succeeds, — the 
key  is  inserted,  but  to  turn  it  around  so  as  to 
start  the  spring,  is  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
has  to  be  indulged  with  some  assistance. 

Nothing  escapes  her  among  the  persons  in 
employ  at  the  mission  house  ;  and  every  thing 
is  imitated  so  exactly,  that  our  risibles  are 
severely  taxed — as  for  instance, — Jenny  con- 
cludes she  ought  to  do  something  towards  the 
washerwoman's  department :  and  if  she  can 
only  be  indulged  with  a  tub  of  water  and  a 
piece  of  rag,  she  rubs — shakes — squeezes — 
wrings  with  all  the  intense  application  of  a 
first  rate  laundress.  At  her  meals,  too,  this 
imitative  faculty  is  equally  observable.  Jenny 
uses  her  knife  and  fork,  and  spoon,  and  if  the 
latter  be  held  awkwardly,  her  master  de- 
mands it  from  her,  orders  the  hand  to  be 
turned,  which  she  obeys,  and  receives  the 
handle  of  the  spoon  between  her  fingers  and 
thumb  with  no  inconsiderable  apish  grace. 
Observing  the  boy  of  the  house  cleaning  the 
knives  and  forks  by  rubbing  them  on  the 
board,  Jenny  concludes  that  her  spoon  ought 
to  receive  the  same  attention,  and  so  gets  a 
stone  and  commences  a  series  of  rubbing,  by 
no  means  calculated  to  give  a  very  fine  polish. 
Observing  the  carpenters  at  work  not  long 
ago  she  found  a  nail,  obtained  a  pie  of  board, 
and  with  a  small  stone  for  a  hammer,  began 
to  drive  in  the  nail  as  fairly  as  any  young 
apprentice  to  the  trade. 

But  the  most  amusing  scene  is  to  witness 
the  efl^ect  of  music  on  her  nerves  and  pas- 
sions: we  sometimes  indulge  her  with  a  visit 
in  the  mission  house,  take  up  an  accordion 
and  play  her  a  tune.  The  excitement,  the 
transport  she  is  thrown  into,  and  her  various 
gestures  and  movements  are  astonishing.  She 
jumps  up  and  down  on  all  fours  for  a  while; 
then  springs  on  a  chair  and  has  a  caper;  and 
sometimes  mounts  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
giving  all  the  evidence  of  being  perfectly 
charmed.  Should  Jenny  ever  visit  the  United 
States,  we  apprehend  she  will  afford  a  fund  of 
amusement  for  thousands  of  the  curious. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
TIMOTHY  PAXSON. 
Few  men  have  passed  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes attendant  upon  a  life  lengthened  out 
beyond  the  term  ordinarily  allotted  to  man, 
and  filled  so  many  important  stations  in  civi 
and  religious  society,  and  in  the  performanct 
of  the  social  duties,  with  a  more  pure  anc 
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spotless  reputation  than  the  subject  of  this 
notice. 

Timothy  Paxsoii  died  on  the  21st  of  the 
fourth  moiith  hist,  in  the  scvcnly  fiflh  year  ol 
his  age.  His  loss  is  deeply  feit.  His  beiie- 
volenl  and  cheerful  disposition,  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  gained 
lor  him  the  conlidoncc  and  rospett  of  the 
community,  which  was  continued  ihroii£;li  life; 
and  there  remains  a  deep  and  abiding  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  tiioso  wlio  Uncw  him, 
that  it  was  his  constant  aim,  always  to  do  that 
which  was  right.  His  sound  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  with  his  superior  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  eminently  qualified  him 
for  a  peace  maker  and  arbitrator,  which  ser- 
vices he  was  often  called  to  perform  by  con- 
tending parties,  and  it  is  believed  he  gave 
such  general  satisfaction,  that  no  or.e  seemed 
to  question  the  impartiality  and  integrity  of 
his  decisions. 

He  was  useful  as  a  citizen,  and  served  the 
public  in  various  situations.  In  early  man- 
hood he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
councils,  over  one  branch  of  which  he  pre- 
sided. He  was  also  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  water  works  at  a  period  when  their  suc- 
cess seemed  extremely  problematical.  In  the 
year  1798,  when  pestilence  invaded  our  city 
and  swept  away  many  of  its  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  he,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health,  steadily  pursued  the  path  of  duty,  in 
succouring  the  needy  and  helpless,  and  in 
alleviating  the  distress  attendant  upon  that 
awful  calamity.  He  escaped  not  the  epi- 
demic, but  after  a  short  and  severe  attack 
was  happily  restored  to  future  usefulness. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  annually 
elected  a  director  of  the  bank  of  North  Ame- 
rica. And  it  is  a  striking  acknowledgment 
of  the  estimate  of  his  qualifications  and  in- 
tegrit}',  that  he  was  selected  by  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard  (the  possessor  of  the  largest 
estate  in  the  community,)  a  trustee  of  his 
bank,  and  an  executor  of  his  estate,  chiefly 
left  for  public  purposes. 

Numerous  were  the  stations  he  filled  in  the 
religious  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
during  periods  of  no  ordinary  trial,  in  all 
which  it  is  believed  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
'he  important  trusts  reposed  in  him,  with 
anflinching  faithfulness.  He  was  a  gifted 
3nd  faithful  cider  of  the  meeting  to  which  he 
Delonged,  and  attended  to  the  duties  thus  de- 
volved upon  him  as  long  as  the  state  of  his 
lealth  permittted  :  continuing  to  the  last  firm 
ind  unshaken  in  the  belief  of  the  great  truths 
)f  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by 
?riends. 

For  the  last  four  months  of  his  life,  he  was 
nostly  confined  to  his  house,  gradually  wast- 
ng  by  disease,  but  he  was  enabled  to  bear 
lis  sufferings  with  patience,  to  sustain  the 
rials  and  conflicts  of  nature  with  resignation, 
nd  finally,  to  experience  the  consolation, 
which  he  expressed  to  those  around  him)  that 
his  work  was  done."    His  reward  is  sure. 

May  his  public  usefulness,  his  charity,  his 
itegrity,  and  his  love  of  justice,  stimulate 
nd  encourage  survivors  to  the  practice  of 
nose  virtues  of  which  he  has  given  through 
fe  so  worthy  an  example. 


The  Hopprj  Effects  of  Relinjon  on  the  Mill'! 
m  Humble  Life. 
[The  lollowing  instructive  little  memoir 
forms  one  of  the  many  valuable  tracts  issued 
by  the  Philadelphia  Tract  Association  of 
Friends.] 

Ursula  Cottom,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
knew  nothing  of  her  early  history,  having 
been  an  inmate  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in 
London;  and  on  enquiry,  no  clue  to  her  re- 
lations could  be  found  in  the  records  of  that 
institution. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  she  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  were  both  pious  people,  of  the  me- 
thodist  connection  ;  this  she  always  consider- 
ed as  a  providential  circumstance  in  her  life, 
and  observed,  in  her  simple  style,  "that  a 
watchful  Providence  had  good  things  in  store 
for  her;"  she  was  taken  with  them'  to  the 
methodist  meetings,  and  was  soon  favoured 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  visitations  of 
Divine  love  in  her  own  mind  ;  and  before  her 
apprenticeship  expired,  joined  the  society, 
and  was  a  zealous  and  consistent  member  of 
it.  After  remaining  a  year  over  the  term  of 
her  apprenticeship  as  a  servant  in  this  family, 
she  went  to  live  as  housekeeper  with  Richard 
Cottom,  of  Scarborough,  a  worthy  man,  also 
of  the  methodist  society,  and  about  four  years 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  She  was  then 
an  active  member  and  class-leader  among  the 
methodists. 

Some  time  after  this,  she  felt  her  mind 
drawn  towards  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  fre- 
quently attended  their  meetings;  being  con- 
vinced of  the  value  and  importance  of  silent 
waiting  upon  God,  and  of  close  attention  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  her 
own  heart.  Her  husband  at  first  stiongly 
objected  to  her  leaving  the  methodist  connec- 
tion ;  but  being  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
granting  her  full  liberty  of  conscience,  finally 
complied  ;  and,  in  1798,  she  becatne  united 
to  Friends,  with  whom  she  remained  an  up- 
right and  consistent  member  until  the  close 
of  her  life. 

She  contributed  to  the  support  of  herself 
and  her  husband  by  keeping  a  small  shop,  in 
which  situation  she  was  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  strictest  honesty  and  uprightness ; 
and  also  showed  by  her  life  and  conversation 
how  much  good  may  be  done  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  if  the  heart  is  but  influenced  and 
directed  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace. 

She  was  an  active  distributor  of  tracts  and 
other  good  books;  and  her  company  was  often 
sought  both  by  the  rich  and  poor,  particularly 
when  labouring  under  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment, or  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  a 
guilty  mind,  or  an  awakened  conscience;  and 
she  was  faithful  in  exhorting  some,  and  con- 
soling others,  amongst  those  who  came  to  tell 
their  sorrows  or  to  ask  her  advice. 

Her  husband  lived  till  he  was  ninety-fne 
years  ol  age ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  quite  dependent  upon  her  e.xertions 
for  his  support.  She  appeared  to  do  all  in 
her  power  for  him,  and  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  faithful  wife  and  kind  nurse;  but 
now  found  her  means  so  diminished,  that  she 


was  glad  to  accept  one  of  the  residences  pro- 
vided by  the  benevolence  of  the  lute  Joseph 
Taylor,  who  left  funds  by  which  fourteen 
poor  families  are  provided  with  comfortable 
dwellings.  In  this  residence  she  still  carried 
on  her  little  business;  but  being  unable  to  do 
much,  she  found  the  advantage  of  having,  by 
the  strictest  economy,  laid  up  some  provi- 
sion for  old  age.  The  repugnance  which  she 
evinced  to  accept  any  assistance  from  a  fund, 
which  could  be  properly  applied  to  lengthen 
out  her  little  store,  was  truly  prai.seworthy, 
though  almost  carried  to  excess.  This  evi- 
dently did  not  arise  from  pride,  but  from  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  scrupulous  honestv, 
and  when  she  did  accept  of  assistance,  a  most 
exact  account  was  kept  of  the  application  of 
every  part  of  it. 

At  this  time  her  heart  was  filled  with  gr&- 
titude  and  thankfulness ;  and,  placed  in  a 
small  but  clean  and  comfortable  apartment, 
she  was  led  to  exclaim,  "  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life."  Her  piety  and  contented  cheerful- 
ness exhibited  an  instructive  lesson  to  all  who 
visited  her;  one  Friend  of  great  experience 
remarked,  that  when  she  was  in  affliction,  a 
visit  to  Ursula  Cottom  was  always  a  means 
of  consoling  her  mind,  and  that  she  returned 
benefited  by  her  instructive  example  and  pious 
resignation. 

She  latterly  suffered  much  from  ill  health  ; 
in  the  first  month,  1833,  being  then  seventy- 
five  years  old,  she  was  taken  very  ill,  and 
early  expressed  her  belief  that  she  should  not 
recover. 

A  Friend  calling  to  see  her,  asked  her  if 
she  wanted  any  thing.  "  Oh,  no  1"  she  re- 
plied, "1  have  more  done  for  me  than  any 
one  could  ask  for  or  think  of ;  I  am  surround- 
ed by  so  many  comforts  through  the  kindness 
of  my  heavenly  Father.  How  can  I  be  thank- 
ful enough !"  A  wish  being  expressed  that 
she  should  not  want  any  thing,  she  said — 
"Dear  hearts!  you  are  very  kind;  my  heart 
overflows  with  love  and  gratitude.  My  hea- 
venly Father  has  been  merciful  to  me  every 
way :  my  pain  has  been  very  great,  but  I 
trust  that  the  rod  which  he  sees  meet  for  mc 
is  intended  to  purify  me  from  something  that, 
is  left ;  and  that  in  his  own  time  He  will  take 
me  to  his  kingdom.  My  heart  feels  alreadv 
united  with  those  who  are  around  the  throne, 
ascribing  to  Him  and  to  the  Lamb  all  glory, 
and  honour,  and  praise,  which  are  his  due." 

Another  time,  awaking  from  a  slumber,  and 
taking  the  hand  of  one,  who  sat  by  her,  she 
said,  "  I  have  been  favoured  this  morning  with 
such  a  remarkable  sight  of  the  wisdon)  and 
goodness  of  God.  O !  it  was  beyond  all  ex- 
pression! His  marvellous  goodness  and 
mercy  to  his  creature,  man  ;  how  He  provides 
for  his  comfort;  and  feeds  both  him  and  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  And  I  bless  and  prairo 
his  holy  name,  that  He  has  surrounded  nv' 

Thou  seest  I  am  nearly  a  lump  of  clay  :  '  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shall  return.' 
This  was  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  fallen 
man;  and  I  am  willing,  very  willing,  to  die; 
my  body  feels  like  unto  the  grave,  where  it 
will  soon  be  laid;  but  my  spirit  is  filled  with 
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nnsprnkahio  lovo  and  iiiorcv,  I  ffcl  I  shall  be 
clatlu',1  wiih  iho  nature  of  Christ,  iTsy  Saviour, 
and  tor  this  my  spirit  shall  praise  hiin." 

Oil  a  bt'Iicf  b()in<r  expressed  that  she  would 
be  sustained  through  the  conflict,  she  said, 
"O,  yes!  my  Saviour  is  with  me,  He  will 
sustain  me  through  all ;  He  will  conquer  all 
things  for  me,  and  give  me  the  victory." 

At  another  time,  under  a  sensible  feeling 
of  the  Divine  goodness  she  said,  "  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  clasp  by  faith  my  dear  Re- 
deemer who  has  done,  and  will  do  much  for 
me.  It  is  said,  '  the  righteous  hath  hope  in 
his  death;'  I  have  no  merit  of  niy  own;  ah, 
no  !  it.  is  the  interest  I  feel  in  the  all-atoning 
sacrifice.^' 

A  Friend,  who  called  to  see  her,  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  felt  God  to  be  near  her.  She 
replied,  "Yes,  bless  and  praise  Him!  I  am 
seeking  after  inward  stillness." 

The  following  morning  she  observed  to  the 
same  Frietid  :  "I  am  still  here,  a  monument 
of  love  and  mercy:"  after  which  she  repeated 
the  following  lines — 

" '  Jesus  !  lover  of  my  son!, 

Let  me  to  thy  bnsom  fly  ; 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 
'  Hide  me,  oli !  my  Saviour,  hide  ! 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past, 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

Oh  !  receive  my  soul  at  last. 
'  Other  refuge  have  I  none ; 

Hangs  niy  helpless  soul  on  thee, 
Leave,  oh  !  leave  me  not  alone, 

Still  .support  and  comfort  mc. 
'All  my  help  on  Thee  is  laid; 

All  my  wants  to  Thee  !  bring; 
Cover  my  defenoeless  head. 

With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.'  " 

A  short  time  after  this  she  prayed  thus: 
"Pure  and  holy  God  !  fit  and  prepare  me  for 
an  entrance  into  that  city,  where  nothing  that 
is  impure,  nothing  that  worketh  an  abomina- 
tion, or  that  maketh  or  loveth  a  lie,  can  ever 
enter." 

A  short  time  before  her  death  she  said,  "  I 
found  in  the  night  I  had  a  strong  city;  '  sal- 
vation has  God  appointed  for  walls  and  bul- 
warks.' O  !  thank  God  for  all  things  !  '  He 
is  my  strength  and  my  song — He  also  is  be- 
come my  salvation  !'  Blessed  and  everlasting 
God  !  Thou  wilt  never  leave  me,  nor  forsake 
me.  After  this,  although  she  continued  a  few 
days,  she  was  not  able  to  express  much.  A 
few  hours  before  her  close,  on  being  asked  if 
she  was  in  much  pain,  she  said,  "  Death  ! 
death !"  and  after  laying  still  some  lime, 
gently  departed. 

Her  attendants  bear  witness  to  the  patience 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  she  was  enabled 
to  endure  acute  bodily  pain.  One  of  them 
observed,  the  sting  of  death  was  taken  away; 
as  frequently  during  her  illness,  she  burst 
forth  into  expressions  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, similar  to  the  few  which  have  been 
recorded. 

She  was  indeed  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  expansive  influence  of  Divine  love — a 
theme  on  which  she  often  dwelt — which 
enabled  her  to  soar  above  all  her  sufferings, 
and  caused  her  heart  to  overflow  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  though  placed  in  a  very] 


humble  station,  and  furnished  with  little  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life.  What  a  lesson 
of  instruction  is  this !  How  empty  at  such 
an  hour,  are  the  riches  and  pleasures,  and 
pursuits  of  this  world  !  When  weighed  in  the 
balance  they  appear  as  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity.  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  he  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  Him  ? 
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As  Pennsylvanians  we  had  habitually  che- 
rished the  belief,  and  loved  to  speak  of  it  on  all 
proper  occasions,  that  among  her  sisters  of  the 
confederacy,  our  own  favoured  state  yielded 
to  none  in  the  various  departments  of  liberal 
and  benevolent  enterprises,  and  in  re(;ard  to 
many  of  them,  sustained  a  decided  pre-emi- 
nence. Our  fond  partiality,  however,  of  lat- 
ter time  hp.s  not  been  sufficient  to  conceal 
from  us  the  too  palpable  indications  of  sad 
degeneracy  in  several  respects,  that  a  shade 
had  come  over  the  bright  picture,  and  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  early  and  noble  posi- 
tion she  assumed  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery.  We  particularly  allude,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  introduction  of  the  word  "white" 
in  the  revised  constitution  ;  a  term  of  vague 
signification  indeed,  but  not  the  less  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  in -its  application  to  one  class 
of  citizens;  and,  secondly,  to  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  rela- 
tive to  the  abolilion  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  &c.  These  truly  are  dark  spots 
on  our  history,  and  will  no  doubt  be  cause  of 
regret  and  wonder  to  those  who  may  come 
after  us.  Pertaining  to  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings last  referred  to,  it  seemed  to  tis  fit- 
ting, and  in  character  with  the  title  and  plan 
of  this  Journal,  that  there  should  be  spread 
upon  its  pages  a  full  and  solemn  protest 
against  the  false  reasoning  contained  in  that 
strange  document,  and  we  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  a  valued  correspondent  for  enabling 
us  to  accomplish  that  object  by  the  able  essay 
commenced  on  our  first  page  to-day.  It  will 
occupy  about  an  equal  space  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding numbers,  and  we  trust  its  length  will 
not  deter  any  of  our  readers  from  giving  it 
the  close  attention  which  it  merits. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  fifth  day  afternoon,  1st  of  eighth 
month  next,  at  4  o'clock,  in  Friends'  Read- 
ing Room,  Apple-tree  Alley. 
7th  mo.  27th. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  wirvter  term  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
'  month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  or 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  should 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  as 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  $250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $75  at 
the  commencement,  and  $75  at  the  middle  of 


•he  winter  term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of 
the  sucnrner  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annual 
report,  with  such  further  inlormalion  as  may 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  all  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Chari.es  Yaenall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
7  mo.  9. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
an  Institution  under  the  care  of  Members  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Fr;ends.    Apply  to 

KiMBER  &  SlIARPLESS, 

6th  mo.  29.       No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 


Died,  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  Samuel  S. 
Gale,  of  Nantucket,  aged  21  years.  He  was  placed  an 
apprentice  in  Philadelphia,  artd  by  his  affability  and 
correct  deportment  endeared  himself  to  his  friends, 
and  to  those  with  whom  he  was  immediately  connected 
in  business.  Though  of  a  lively  and  social  disposition 
which  rendered  him  an  attractive  companion,  he  ap- 
peured  to  keep  in  view  the  nature  of  his  religious  pro- 
fession, and  to  maintain  a  guard  against  being  drawn 
into  any  thing  that  would  violate  his  principles  and 
wound  a  tender  conscience.  A  few  months  before  he 
arrived  at  maturity  he  was  attacked  with  pulmonary 
consumption,  under  which  he  graduijly  wasted  until 
death  terminated  his  sufferings.  He  was  an  example 
of  meekness  and  patience,  in  this  afflictive  disease, 
maintaining  in  a  great  degree  his  wonted  cheerfuF 
Tnanner,  and  though  it  was  a  severe  trial  to  be  thus 
arrested  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  with  the  prospect  of 
entering  into  business,  and  becoming  the  comfort  of  a 
widowed  mother,  he  bore  the  dispensation  with  becom- 
ing submission  to  u^hat  miffht  be  the  Lord's  wilf. 
When  the  seasi,n  opened  so  us  to  make  it  suitable,  he 
was  removed  to  his  mother's  residence  in  Nantucket, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  return  to  his  home,  friends, 
and  native  air  animated  him  with  some  glimmerings  of 
hope  thai  he  might  recover,  yet  he  would  say,  "  1  wish 
to  have  no  will  about  it."  This  flattering  prospect 
soon  vanished,  and  the  disease  continued  its  steady 
course.  On  the  Jst  of  the  fifth  mouth  he  enquired  of 
his  mother  if  she  thought  he  vvould  live  to  accomplish 
his  21st  year.  On  hearing  her  reply  that  his  weak- 
ncss  had  increased  so  as  to  render  it  dot.btful,  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  Well,  mother,  I  should  like  to, 
but  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  take  me  now  1  can  say  I 
am  ready,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  During 
the  last  three  weeks  his  suffering  was  much  increased 
by  almost  entire  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  mouth, 
and  for  nearly  the  closing  week  he  was  not  able  to  lie 
down,  but  was  mercifully  preserved  in  a  patient  wait- 
ing frame  of  mind,  though  at  times  ardently  desiring 
to  be  released.  At  one  time,  when  much  exhausted 
with  coughing,  his  motlier  asked  him  if  he  felt  suffi- 
cient faitli  to  carry  him  through  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death;  he  answered  with  an  innocent  smile,  "Yes, 
unless  the  Lord  should  present  something  new  to  my 
mind  ;  my  heart  is  as  clean  as  if  washed  with  water." 
His  stomach  was  so  weak  as  to  be  easily  nauseated, 
and  being  asked  whether  there  was  any  thing  that 
could  relieve  him  in  that  respect,  he  answered,  "  I  de- 
sire  nothing  but  death,  and  incline  to  nothing  but  th( 
Almighty."  The  d<iy  before  his  close,  when  it  wai 
remarked  that  he  derived  hut  little  support  from  hi: 
pillow,  he  sweetly  said,  "  the  Lord  supports  me."  Hii 
last  struggles  were  in  coughing,  and  though  trying  t( 
his  relatives  to  witness  his  sufferings,  and  to  be  de 
prived  of  such  a  beloved  connection,  they  have  the  con 
solation  to  believe  that  through  the  washing  of  regent 
ration,  and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  wa 
prepared  lo  be  a  partaker  of  those  holy  joy's  at  God' 
right  hand,  purchased  by  the  Redeemer  of  men  for  a 
those  who  have  come  out  of  tribulation,  washed  the: 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  his  blood. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
Report  of  the  cGm/niffee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
lufire  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  relation  to 
the  coloured  population  of  this  country. 

>Continued  from  p.  339.) 

If  none  were  ever  claimed  but  actual  fugi- 
tives from  southern  slavery,  and  in  cases  of 
being  delivered  up,  were  all  returned  to  the 
place  from  which  they  fled,  the  argument 
would  be  a  little  more  plausible.  There  are 
instances  on  record,  and  some  of  them  within 
my  own  knowledge,  in  which  the  freedom  of 
persons  held  in  slavery  has  been  established 
by  our  southern  courts.  Yet  it  is  too  obvious 
to  admit  dispute,  that  the  southern  slave  has 
in  general  a  very  slender  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing his  freedom,  however  clear  his  legal  title 
to  it  may  be.  Poor,  ignorant,  and  friendless, 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  commands  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  testimony,  it  is  only 
when  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  some  active  white  man,  that  he 
can  prosecute  his  claim  to  liberty  with  any 
prospect  of  success. 

If  it  had  been  within  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee to  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  law  of  1820  was  passed,  (the  first 
Pennsylvania  law,  by  the  way,  which  con- 
flicted with  the  act  of  congress  on  the  subject 
of  fugitive  slaves,)  they  might  have  cast  a 
little  more  light  than  they  have,  on  their 
favourite  plan  of  delivering  the  fugitives  from 
labour  by  a  summary  proceeding.  About  the 
year  1818  the  philanthropic  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia became  alarmed  with  a  practice  which 
appeared  to  be  going  on  in  that  city  and  its 
vicinity.  Free  persons  of  colour  were  fre- 
quently arrested  and  claimed  as  fugitive 
slaves.  The  ample  discretionary  power  con- 
ferred, by  the  law  of  congress,  upon  aldermen 
and  magistrates,  rendered  them  in  fact  the 
arbiters  of  the  freedom  or  servitude  of  any 
coloured  person  who  might  be  claimed  as  a 
fugitive  from  labour.  A  person  of  colour 
might  be  arrested  in  the  evening  by  a  con- 
stable, carried  before  an  alderman  or  magi- 
strate suited  to  the  fancy  of  the  claimant, 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  by  a  stranger, 


with  another  stranger  for  a  witness,  adjudged 
a  slave,  and  before  morning  be  removed  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  state.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  a  number  of  persons  had  been 
arrested  by  a  particular  constable,  and  taken 
before  the  same  alderman,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  fuoitive  slaves.  Strong  apprehensions 
were  e.xcited  that  a  system  of  kidnapping  was 
thus  prosecuted  under  the  semblance  of  law. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  law  does 
not  require  the  alderman  or  magistrate  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  cases  decided,  or  to  re- 
port them  to  any  other  tribunal.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
reduced  to  slavery  by  this  iniquitous  pro- 
cedure. The  subject  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  those  bodies,  without  concert  with 
each  other,  sent  memorials  to  the  legislature, 
requesting  their  interference  in  the  case. 
The  reality  of  the  evil  complained  of,  being 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  legislature,  a 
bill  was  introduced,  and  finally  enacted  into 
a  law,  increasing  the  penalty  upon  the  forcible 
or  fraudulent  abduction  of  coloured  persons, 
and  prohibiting  aldermen  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
tVom  executing  the  trust  devolved  upon  them 
by  the  general  government.  This  was  the 
law  of  1820. 

By  this  law,  the  claimants  of  fugitive  slaves 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  officers  of  a  higher 
grade  to  recover  them.  This  was  probably 
some  inconvenience,  to  the  masters,  but  it 
was  intended  to  secure  to  the  alleged  fugitive 
a  hearing  before  a  respectable  tribunal,  and  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  freedom,  if  he  was 
legally  free.  But  our  neighbours  of  Mary- 
land being  more  regardful  of  the  master's  con- 
venience than  the  safely  of  our  free  coloured 
population,  became  dissatisfied  with  this  law. 
A  deputation  from  their  legislature  accord- 
ingly appeared  at  Harrisburg  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1825-6,  to  solicit  ihe  enactment  of  a 
law  better  suited  to  the  latitude  of  Annapolis. 
Our  legislature,  however,  were  not  tlieji 
drilled  into  subserviency  to  southern  politics. 
They  were  disposed  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  their  own  institutions,  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  own  citizens,  though  some  of 
them  might  be  covered  with  a  skin  a  little 
darker  than  their  own.  Their  attention  be- 
ing drawn  to  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves  by 
the  Maryland  delegation,  a  law  was  enacted, 
bearing  date  the  25th  of  March,  1826;  of 
which  I  shall  here  present  a  summary,  in  or- 
der that  my  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves, what  reason  the  people  of  the  south 
have  to  complain  of  its  provisions. 

Any  person  who  shall  by  force  or  fraud 
carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  any  negro  or 


mulatto  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  common- 
wealth with  a  view  of  causing  him  to  be  held 
as  a  slave  or  servant,  is  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred,  nor  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars;  and  an  imprisonment  at  hard  labour 
of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one  years. 

When  a  person  held  to  labour  or  service 
in  any  other  state,  shall  escape  into  this,  the 
claimant,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  constituted 
in  writing,  may  procure  the  arrest  of  such 
fugitive,  upon  a  warrant  of  a  prescribed  form, 
returnable  to  a  judge  of  the  proper  county. 
But  no  warrant  shall  be  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  any  fugitive  from  labour,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  an  agent  or  attorney,  unless  the  appli- 
cant shall,  in  addition  to  his  own  oath  or 
affirmation,  produce  the  affidavit  of  the  claim- 
ant, taken  before  a  proper  officer,  in  the  state 
where  he  resides,  with  the  certificate  of  the 
prothonotary  or  clerk  of  the  court  of  record; 
which  affidavit  must  state  the  name,  age,  and 
description  of  the  fugitive. 

The  judge,  before  whom  the  fugitive  shall 
be  brought,  is  required  to  afford  reasonable 
time  for  the  production  of  testimony;  but  not 
to  receive  in  evidence,  on  the  hearing  of  the 
case,  the  oath  of  the  owner,  or  other  person 
interested.  If  the  claim  shall  be  supported 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  he  is  bound 
to  give  a  certificate,  which  is  a  warrant  for  the 
removal  of  the  fugitive.  Aldermen  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  are  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  five  hundred^  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  from  grant- 
ing a  certificate  for  the  re/noval  of  a  fugitive 
from  the  state. 

Here,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  law,  of 
which  the  slave-holding  states  are  complain- 
ing;  and  which  Ihe  legislature  of  Maryland 
have  recently  sent  a  polished  gentleman  to 
oppose,  and  to  prove  incompatible  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stales. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed defence  of  this  law  on  constitutional 
ground.  I  shall,  however,  observe,  tliat,  ad- 
mitting the  only  article  in  the  conslilulioii 
which  bears  upon  this  subject  to  relate  lo 
fv$;itive  slaves,  rather  than  to  fugitives  from 
labour,  which  the  parties  were  bound  by  con- 
tract lo  perform,  the  whole  legitimate  object 
is  to  secure  the  delivery  of  actual  fugitives, 
not  thcj  reduction  of  free  coloured  persons  to 
slavery.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
done  all  that  this  article  requires,  when  they 
have  abstained  from  declaring  fugitive  slaves, 
who  escape  into  the  slate,  entitled  to  their 
freedom  against  the  claims  of  their  masters, 
and  have  left  a  way  open  by  which  such  fugi- 
tives may  be  reclaimed.  The  law  of  1826 
not  only  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  recovery 
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of  I'uiritive  slaves,  but  requires  the  jud<;es  of 
our  count}'  courts  to  hear  and  decide  tlie 
claims  of  the  masters  of  such  fugitives,  and 
in  case  the  claims  are  satisfiictorily  sustained, 
they  are  bound  to  grant  a  certificate  to  au- 
thorize their  removal.  This  is  not  merely 
giving  them  up,  but  obliging  the  officers  of 
the  state  government  to  lend  their  official  au- 
thority to  the  claimants.  To  a  judge  who 
believes  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  of 
which  personal  liberty  is  one,  and  that  the 
legitimate  object  of  governments  among  men 
is  the  security  of  those  rights,  the  obligation 
imposed  by  this  law  is  drudgery  enough.  A 
piece  of  drudgery,  indeed,  which  a  strictly 
conscientious  judge  may  possibly  feel  some 
hesitation  about  performing,  if  he  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  the  introduction  of  slaves  mto  the 
country  was  a  sin,  and  the  continuance  of 
slavery  a  curse ;  and  at  the  same  time  holds 
with  Vattel  that  a  treaty  made  for  an  unjust 
or  dishonest  purpose  is  absolutely  null  and 
and  void :  or  with  Blackstone,  that  human 
laws  lose  their  force  and  validity  whenever 
they  violate  the  revealed  law  of  God.  The 
complaint  probably  is,  that  this  law  requires 
the  claimant  to  prove  his  ownership  by  a  pro- 
cess which  slave-holders  think  too  tedious. 
Those  interested  in  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves  no  doubt  agree  with  the  committee, 
that  the  slaves  are  to  be  given  up  by  a  sum- 
mary process.  But  the  legislature  of  1826 
thought  there  were  other  rights  besides  those 
of  slave-holders  to  be  guarded.  They  did  not 
consider  themselves  or  their  constituents  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  as  fugitive  slaves  any  of 
the  coloured  people  found  in  the  state,  until 
they  were  clearly  proved  to  be  what  they 
were  called.  The  law  was  evidently  design- 
ed, not  to  obstruct  the  reclamation  of  actual 
fugitives  from  labour,  but  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  abduction  of  our  own  free  coloured 
people.  Let  any  man  suppose  the  case  of  the 
coloured  population  in  the  free  states  to  be 
his  own,  and  then  decide  whether  their  rights 
are  too  scrupulously  guarded  by  this  Penn- 
sylvania law.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  fugitive  from  labour  to  be 
delivered  up,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  the 
states  from  exacting  conclusive  testimony 
that  the  person  claimed  is  a  fugitive,  before 
he  is  delivered  up.  Neither  does  it  limit  the 
states  as  to  the  procedure  which  they  shall 
adopt  to  obtain  the  requisite  evidence.  The 
question  whether  any  particular  person  claim- 
ed as  a  fugitive  from  labour  is  to  be  delivered 
up,  turns  entire!}'  upon  a  question  of  fact. 
The  constitution  evidently  supposes  the  fact 
ascertained  before  it  prescribes  the  result. 
If  the  person  claimed  is  a  fugitive  from 
labour,  who  has  escaped  into  this  state,  and 
wlio  by  the  laws  of  the  state  from  which  he 
fled  owes  service  or  labour  to  the  claimant, 
he  is  to  be  delivered  up.  So  says  the  consti- 
tution, and  so  says  the  law  of  Pennsylvania. 
If  he  is  not  a  fugitive  of  this  description,  this 
article  of  the  constitution  does  not  touch  the 
case.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  prescribes 
the  mode  in  which  that  fact  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. If  the  legislature  were  to  give  the 
alleged  fugitive  a  trial  by  a  jury,  the  object 


would  still  be  the  determination  of  a  fact. 
The  committee  would  probably  think  the  de- 
lay incident  to  a  jury  trial  no  serious  evil,  if 
their  own  liberty  depended  upon  the  issue. 
They  would  unquestionably  consider  the  loss 
or  detention  of  property  of  very  little  import- 
ance when  compared  with  the  loss  of  personal 
freedom,  in  case  that  freedom  was  their  own. 
Now,  without  oven  calling  in  question  the 
right  which  the  ho'ders  of  slaves  actually  pos- 
sess in  the  persons  so  held,  but  placing  that 
species  of  possession  on  the  same  ground  with 
any  other  property,  there  are  two  parties 
whose  rights  the  laws  are  bound  to  protect. 
In  all  cases  it  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
law  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power;  whether  that  power  assumes 
the  foriri  of  physical  force,  of  knowledge,  in- 
fluence, or  wealth.  The  free  coloured  inha- 
bitants of  Pennsylvania  exceed  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  while  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves 
lurking  in  the  state  can  hardly  amount  to 
hundreds.  It  is  therefore  a  more  important 
object,  on  account  of  the  number  concerned 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  secure 
the  former  class  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  than  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the 
latter.  The  law  as  it  now  stands,  or  as  it 
would  stand  if  a  trial  by  jury  was  awarded  to 
the  fugitive  slave,  does  not  prevent  the  re- 
covery of  the  actual  fugitive. 

The  committee  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
found the  case  of  the  fugitive  from  labour 
with  that  of  the  fugitive  from  justice ;  arguing 
that  as  the  latter  is  to  be  delivered  without  a 
formal  trial,  the  former  must  also  be.  A  little 
reflection  would  have  shown  that  there  is  "  a 
broad  line  of  distinction"  between  the  cases. 
The  fugitive  from  justice  is  to  be  delivered 
up,  not  on  demand  of  a  private  individual 
personally  interested  in  the  conviction  of  the 
accused;  but  upon  the  demand  of  the  highest 
officer  of  the  commonwealth.  The  demand 
must  be  made  by  the  governor  of  the  state  from 
which  the  alleged  criminal  escaped;  and  the 
accused  can  be  delivered  up  only  by  order  of 
the  executive  of  the  state  v/here  he  is  found. 
The  officers  through  whose  instrumentality 
the  delivery  must  be  efTected,  furnish  no 
trifling  security  against  a  delivery  without 
probable  evidence  of  guilt.  Besides,  the  cul- 
prit, when  delivered,  is  not  consigned  to  tfie 
gibbet  or  the  penitentiary,  nor  placed  in  the 
custody  of  a  man  who  may  sell  him  at  the 
first  market  and  pocket  the  proceeds ;  but  he 
is  put  under  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment, whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  him  in 
safety  to  the  state  from  which  he  escaped, 
and  leave  him  under  the  control  of  the  proper 
authorities,  who  are  required  to  investigate 
the  charges,  and  decide,  in  a  legal  manner, 
upon  his  innocence  or  guilt.  Generally,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  always  in  contemplation  of 
law,  the  officers  to  whose  custody  the  alleged 
fugitive  from  justice  is  consigned  have  no  in- 
terest in  his  conviction.  Neither  are  the  cir- 
cumstances usually  calculated  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  particular  animosity  toward  the  pri- 
soner. Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
executive  upon  whom  the  demand  is  made 
exercises  his  discretion  relative  to  the  de- 
livery required.     We  know  that  demands 


have  been  made,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
which  the  executive  have  refused,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  cases  did  not  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  the  fugitive  slave,  the  party 
to  whom  he  is  delivered  is  not  an  officer  of 
the  government,  required  to  convey  his  pri- 
soner to  the  state  from  which  he  escaped,  and 
there  leave  him  in  custody  of  other  officers 
of  government,  to  investigate  his  title  to  free- 
dom ;  but  generally,  if  not  always,  he  is  con- 
signed to  the  master  or  his  agent,  who  claims 
and  exercises  the  same  authority  over  him  as 
over  a  horse  or  an  ox,  life  and  limb  excepted, 
and  who  may  sell  him  whenever  a  market 
can  be  found.  The  certificate  of  the  judge 
is  authority  for  the  removal  of  the  fugitive, 
not  only  to  the  state  from  which  he  is  said 
to  have  escaped,  but  in  reality  to  any  other 
state  or  place  which  may  suit  his  conve- 
nience or  interest.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that,  in  case  a  fugitive  thus  deliver- 
ed up  is  legally  free,  the  holder  of  the  cer- 
tificate will  take  care  that  the  victim  shall  be 
removed  to  some  place  where  the  evidence  of 
his  freedom  will  be  unavailable.  The  certifi- 
cate of  a  judge  or  other  officer  is,  therefore, 
in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  de- 
cisive of  the  condition  of  the  fugitive.  The 
officer  who  grants  the  certificate  adjudges  the 
fugitive  a  slave,  and  whatever  his  legal  con- 
dition may  have  previously  been,  that  judg- 
ment  renders  him  almost  irrecoverably  one. 
If,  therefore,  we  were  as  solicitous  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  free  coloured  race  as  to  sus- 
tain the  claims  of  our  slave-holding  brethren 
of  the  south,  we  should  hardly  esteem  even  a 
trial  by  jury  too  strong  a  hedge  against  the' 
the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  dealers  in  human 
flesh.  For,  after  all  that  can  be  said  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  against  that  class  of  men 
that  our  laws  provide,  when  they  require  a 
legal  proceeding  of  any  kind  in  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  declaration  of  the  committee,  that  a 
right  of  trial  by  jury  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  fugitives  fourfold,  is  totally  unsupport- 
ed by  reasoning  or  facts ;  and  is  at  least 
highly  improbable.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
law  would  be  known  to  many  of  the  slaves  in 
the  south.  And  certainly  it  could  have  no 
eflfect  on  them  where  it  was  not  known.  But 
further,  no  man  will  suppose  that  the  slaves 
ever  come  into  the  state  with  a  design  of  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  legal  trial  of  any  kind. 
Their  object  is  to  escape  from  their  masters 
altogether.  If  they  are  taken  and  subjected 
to  a  trial,  either  by  jury  or  without  it,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  the  slavery  of  real  fugitives 
will  be  proved.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  either  this  method,  or  any  other,  of 
investigating  the  claims  of  the  master  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  fugitives,  so  long  as  they 
are  delivered  up  on  proof  of  their  slavery. 

The  real  question  for  the  legislature  to  de- 
cide in  regard  to  this  point  is,  whether  it  is 
proper  and  right  to  protect  the  coloured  race 
who  are  found  or  reside  in  the  state  in  the 
possession  of  their  liberty,  until  the  fact  of 
their  slavery  has  been  determined  upon  the 
same  principles  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  fad  concerning  their  rights  must  be 
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doterniined.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  person  accused,  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  is  entitled  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury :  and  in 
suits  at  common  law,  when  the  value  in  con- 
troversy exceeds  twenty  dollars,  a  trial  by 
jury  is  secured.  Yet  the  committee  declare 
that  to  grant  a  trial  by  jury  to  fugitives  from 
labour,  where  the  person  himself,  the  right 
of  the  man  to  the  use  of  his  own  bones  and 
sinews,  is  the  subject  in  controversy,  would 
be  an  abortive  attempt  to  contravene  and 
violate  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Suppose  a  millwright  should  enter  into  a  con- 
tract in  Ohio  to  erect  a  mill  there  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  receive  the  money  from 
his  employer,  but  should  emigrate  into  Penn- 
sylvania without  completing  the  work  ;  would 
the  employer  follow  him  to  the  latter  state, 
and  seize  his  person  or  recover  his  due  with- 
out a  trial  by  jury  1  In  this  instance  service 
or  labour  would  unquestionably  be  due ;  yet, 
in  case  the  millwright  was  a  white  man,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  but  the  extent  of  the  claim 
to  hi«  person  or  property  must  be  estimated 
by  a  jury.  If  this  procedure  would  not  vio- 
late the'  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
neither  would  a  similar  trial  in  case  of  a 
fugitive  slave.  But  the  committee  apprehend 
that  such  a  measure  would  excite  the  hos- 
tility of  the  south.  Ay,  there's  the  rub. 
They  are  afraid,  it  appears,  to  extend  to  our 
free  coloured  population  the  protection  of  a 
trial  by  jury,  in  a  case  which  involves  their 
dearest  and  inalienable  rights,  lest  we  should 
lose  the  good  will  of  the  southern  slave-hold- 
ers. It  was  happy  for  Pennsylvania  that  this 
servile  policy  did  not  govern  the  legislature 
of  1780,  orourstite  might  perhaps  have  been 
to  this  day  loaded  with  the  "curse"  of  slavery. 
Had  the  same  feelings  pervaded  the  south  at 
that  time  as  do  now,  and  been  consulted  by 
our  legislature,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many 
plausible  objections  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
here  might  have  been  urged,  and  imminent 
danger  to  the  people  of  the  south  might  have 
been  discovered,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  measure.  But  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  at  that  day  were  not  afraid  to 
adopt  a  measure  which  was  dictated  by  "na- 
tural justice,  humanity,  religion,  and  the  finest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,"  lest  they  should 
"  lose  the  confidence"  of  the  people  in  other 
states,  when  they  did  not  "consider  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  act  from  these  motives." 

One  object  of  the  petitions  referred  to  this 
committee  was  to  procure  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  the  com- 
mittee declare  would  be  unjust  if  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District. 
*'  If  congress  were  to  make  laws  for  the  Dis- 
trict without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple therein,  it  would  be  the  very  essence  of 
tyranny — and  a  tyranny,  too,  which  could 
not  be  resisted  or  removed,  because  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  election  of  their  law-makers." 
Did  the  committee  lay  this  down  as  a  general 
proposition?  If  it  is  not  true  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  to  make  laws  which  should 
operate  upon  any  people  without  regard  to 
their  wishes,  is  the  very  essence  of  tyranny, 


more  particularly  when  the  people  thus  go- 
verned have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
legislators,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  true  in 
this  instance.  If  it  is  true  as  a  general  pro- 
position, then  the  legislation  which  condemns 
six  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  District  to 
personal  and  hereditary  slavery  is  the  very 
essence  of  tyranny.  Upon  the  same  prmciple 
the  laws  of  all  the  states  which  sanction  the 
slavery  of  the  three  millions  of  coloured  hu- 
man beings  now  held  in  that  condition,  are 
the  very  essence  of  tyranny — a  tyranny,  too, 
which  cannot  be  resisted  or  removed,  because 
these  slaves  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  legislators.  Yet  to  repeal  these  tyranni- 
cal laws,  where  the  only  power  competent  to 
effect  it  is  the  general  government,  would,  we 
are  told,  be  unjust,  until  the  consent  not  only 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District,  but  also  of 
the  adjoining  states,  shall  be  obtained.  "  Con- 
gress certainly  have  the  right  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  make  the  District  the  safe  and 
convenient  seat  of  government.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  pretended  th'it  the  abolition  of 
slavery  therein  is  necessary  for  this  purpose." 
If  the  committee  had  found  it  convenient  to 
study  the  speeches  of  one  or  two  members  of 
the  federal  legislation  opposed  to  the  system 
of  slavery  as  attentively  as  they  have  done  the 
speech  of  Senator  Clay,  they  would  have  found 
that  it  was  not  only  pretended,  but  proved,  on 
the  floor  of  congress,  that  the  slavery  of  the 
District  rendered  it  a  very  ineligible  seat  for 
the  general  government.  If  legislation  made 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
governed  is  the  essence  of  tyranny,  then  the 
laws  of  the  District  are  calculated  to  render 
it  a  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves.  If  it 
is  not  so  in  fact,  we  have  at  least  the  autho- 
rity of  this  committee  for  asserting  that  the 
exemption  is  not  owing  to  the  laws.  How- 
ever safe  and  convenient,  a  location  in  the 
midst  of  a  slave  population,  and  in  the  very 
vortex  of  the  domestic  slave  trade,  may  ap- 
pear in  the  view  of  this  committee,  such  a 
situation  must  be  exceedingly  abhorrent  to 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  duly  regard  the 
character  and  consistency  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions. While  we  are  professing  to  main- 
tain a  government  which  derives  its  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  agents 
of  foreign  pbwers  holding  immediate  corre- 
spondence with  the  officers  of  our  government 
are  necessarily  brought  into  a  situation  where 
they  may  behold  six  thousand  natives  of  this 
boasted  land  of  freedom  held  in  hopeless  and 
hereditary  slavery  ;  where  they  may  witness 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  human  beings 
annually  sold,  like  horses  or  pigs,  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der ;  and  where  they  may  find  the  jails  of  the 
District,  supported  out  of  the  funds  ol  the 
Union,  filled  with  men,  women  and  children, 
incarcerated  for  no  crimes  real  or  pretended, 
but  to  feed  a  traflSc  little  less  atrocious  in  its 
character  than  that  "  opprobrium  of  infidel 
powers"  which  the  nations  of  Christendom 
have  so  generally  denounced  as  piratical.  An 
enlightened  foreigner  would  hardly  consider 
our  character  and  institutions  completely  de- 
fended by  the  declaration,  that  the  "people  of 
this  country  are  not  answerable  for  the  intro- 


duction of  slavery  among  us  ;  the  system  was 
riveted  upon  us  by  the  selfish  and  mischieious 
policy  of  the  mother  country,"  and  that  "  how- 
ever repugnant  to  our  feelings  it  may  be,  yet 
the  laws  of  the  country  sanction  property  in 
slaves  ;  it  is  sanctioned  by  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  legislation  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
District  have  as  ifood  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  this  as  in  any  other  property.  That  the 
slaves  in  the  District  are  worth  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  if  they  should  be 
emancipated  by  congress,  compensation  must 
be  made  to  their  owners  ;  but  congress  would 
not  feel  authorized  to  apply  the  public,  funds 
to  this  object."  A  foreigner  who  had  drawn 
his  knowledge  of  legal  service  from  such  vul- 
gar writers  as  Grotius,  PufTendorf,  Montes- 
quieu, Vattel,  Coke,  Blackslone  and  Kent, 
and  who  had  never  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  negro  slavery,  might  be  puzzled 
to  discover  by  what  process  an  inalienable 
right,  originally  and  divinely  vested  in  every 
man,  had  been  transferred  to  the  people  of 
the  District.  It  might  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  legislation  of  even  two  centu- 
ries had  conferred  a  right  of  property  in  the 
persons  of  men  on  the  people  of  that  district. 
It  is  also  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  suppose, 
that  if  the  United  States  could  afford  to  pay 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  support  an  at- 
tempt at  driving  a  few  hundred  naked  Indians 
out  of  the  swamps  of  Florida,  there  could  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  appropriating  one  eighth 
of  the  sum  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  at  the 
seat  of  the  general  government.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  riveted  upon  us  by  the  mis- 
chievovs  policy  of  the  mother  country,  has 
been  purified  by  the  legislation  of  nearly  two 
centuries  into  a  right  too  sacred  to  be  touched, 
the  character  of  our  country,  at  least,  requires 
that  it  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  view  of  the  lynx-eyed  politicians  and  di- 
plomatists whom  foreign  governments  may 
station  among  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Story  for  our  own  Tiines. 
A  venerable  old  Dutchman,  after  having 
occupied  all  the  offices  of  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  republic,  with  great  honour,  and 
having  amassed  a  great  fortune  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,  finally  formed  the 
resolution  of  going  to  terminate  his  days  tran- 
quilly at  his  country  seat.  But  before  re- 
tiring he  wished  to  take  leave  of  his  friends 
and  connections,  and  accordingly  invited 
them  all  to  a  feast  at  his  house.  Tiie  guests, 
who  expected  a  most  sumptuous  repast,  were 
much  surprised  on  going  into  the  eating  room, 
to  see  there  a  long  oaken  table  barely  covered 
with  a  coarse  blue  cloth.  On  being  seated, 
they  were  served  on  wooden  plates,  witli  s'llt- 
ed  herring,  rye  bread  and  butter,  with  some 
cheese  and  curdled  milk.  N\ Ooden  vases, 
filled  with  small  beer,  were  passed  round  for 
each  of  the  guests  to  serve  themselves.  This 
extreme  oddity  of  the  old  gentleman  caused 
secret  murmurings  among  the  company  ;  but, 
out  of  respect  for  his  age  and  wealth,  instead 
of  showing  discontent,  tliey  pretended  to  relish 
their  frugal  fore ;  and  some  of  them  even 
complimented  with  him  for  the  cordiality  of 
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those  good  old  tidies  which  he  had  brought  to 
rciiionibrancc.  The  old  man — who  wa;s  not 
duped  by  this  feigned  satisfactioo — did  not 
wisii  to  carry  the  joUe  any  farther — but  at  a 
signal  which  he  gave,  some  servants,  habited 
as  country-women,  entered,  bringing  the  se- 
cond service.  A  white  cloth  succeeded  the 
blue  one,  and  some  pewter  plates  replaced  the 
wooden  ones.  Instead  of  rye  bread,  dried 
herring,  and  cheese,  they  were  served  with 
good  brown  bread,  fresh  beef,  boiled  fish,  and 
strong  beer.  At  this  unexpected  change,  the 
secret  murmurs  ceased  ;  the  polite  invitations 
on  the  part  of  the  old  man  became  more 
pressing,  and  the  guests  ate  with  a  better  ap- 
petite. Hardly  had  they  time  to  taste  the 
second  service  when  they  saw  a  butler  enter, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  servants  in  brilliant 
livery,  bringing  the  third. 

A  superb  table  of  mahogany,  covered  with 
a  beautiful  flowered  cloth  replaced  the  oaken 
one.  A  sideboard  was  immediately  covered 
with  the  richest  plate  and  most  curious  china  ; 
and  the  guests  charmed  at  the  sight  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  rare  and  exquisite  meats.  The 
most  delicious  wines  were  freely  passed 
around,  while  a  melodious  concert  was  heard 
in  an  adjoining  room.  Toasts  were  drunk, 
and  all  were  merry.  But  the  good  old  man, 
perceiving  that  his  presence  hindered  the 
guests  from  giving  themselves  to  their  full 
joy,  rose  and  addressed  them  thus :  "  I  give 
you  thanks,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  fa- 
vour which  you  have  granted  me.  It  is  time 
that  I  should  retire,  myself,  and  leave  you  to 
your  liberty.  But  before  the  ball  commences, 
which  I  have  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  those 
who  love  the  dance,  permit  me  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  design  that  I  proposed  to  myself 
in  inviting  you  to  a  repast  which  has  appeared 
so  odd.  I  have  wished  thereby  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  our  republic.  Our  ancestors  rose 
to  their  high  state,  and  acquired  liberty, 
riches,  and  power,  by  living  in  the  frugal 
manner  which  you  saw  in  the  first  service. 
Our  fathers  preserved  those  great  blessings 
only  by  living  in  the  simple  manner  of  which 
the  second  service  has  retraced  an  image.  If 
it  is  permitted  to  an  old  man  who  is  about  to 
leave  you,  and  who  tenderly  loves  you,  to 
speak  freely  what  he  thinks,  I  must  say,  I  fear 
that  the  extravagant  profusion  which  you 
may  have  remarked  in  the  last  service,  and 
which  is  the  present  style  of  living,  will  de- 
prive us  of  more  than  our  ancestors  have  ac- 
quired by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  our 
fathers  have  transmitted  to  us  by  their  indus- 
try and  wise  calculation. — Christian  Adv. 

Thoughts  from  Jeremy  Taylor. 
I  have  seen  the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  dis- 
tant light,  challenge  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, and,  without  violence  or  noise,  climbing 
up,  hath  made  night  so  to  retire,  that  its 
memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  morning:  and  Christianity,  with- 
out violence  or  armies,  without  resistance  and 
self-preservation,  without  strength  or  human 
eloquence,  without  challenging  of  privileges 
or  fighting  against  tyranny ;  without  alter- 
ation of  government  and  scandal  of  princes, 


with  its  humility  and  meekness,  with  toler- 
ation and  patience,  with  obedience  and 
charity,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  insen- 
sibly turn  the  world  into  Christian,  and  per- 
secution into  victory. 

Holy  parents  never  eat  their  meal  of  bless- 
ing alone,  but  they  make  the  room  to  shine 
like  the  fire  of  a  holy  sacrifice  ;  and  a  father's 
or  a  mother's  piety  makes  all  the  house  fes- 
tival and  full  of  joy  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. 

I  have  seen  a  young  and  healthful  person 
warm  and  ruddy  under  a  thin  garment,  when 
at  the  same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath 
been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a  load  of  sables 
and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body  which 
makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the 
body  ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity 
and  content,  not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune, 
wrapped  about  a  sickly  and  uneasy  soul. 

He  that  shrinks  from  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
from  the  burthen  of  the  Lord,  upon  his  death- 
bed will  have  cause  to  remember,  that  by 
that  time  ail  his  persecutions  would  have 
been  past,  and  that  then  there  would  remain 
nothing  for  him  but  rests,  and  crowns,  and 
sceptres. 

It  were  a  rare  felicity  if  every  good  cause 
could  be  managed  by  good  men  only;  but 
we  have  found  that  evil  men  have  spoiled  a 
good  cause,  but  never  that  a  good  cause  made 
those  evil  men  good  and  happy. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe  how  many 
empty  souls  will  please  themselves  with  being 
of  such  a  religion,  or  such  a  cause ;  and 
though  they  dishonour  their  religion,  or 
weigh  down  their  cause  with  the  prejudice 
of  sin,  believe  ail  is  swallowed  up  by  one 
honourable  name,  or  the  appellative  of  one 
virtue. 

The  rod  of  suffering  turns  into  crowns  and 
sceptres  when  every  suffering  is  a  precept, 
and  every  change  of  condition  pioduces  a 
holy  resolution,  and  the  state  of  sorrows 
makes  the  resolution  actual  and  habitual, 
permanent  and  persevering. 

I  have  often  seen  young  and  unskilful  per- 
sons sitting  in  a  little  boat,  when  every  little 
wave  sporting  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  every  motion  and  dancing  of  the  barge 
seemed  a  danger,  and  made  them  cling  fast 
upon  their  fellows  ;  and  yet  all  the  while  they 
were  as  safe  as  if  they  sat  under  a  tree,  while 
a  gentle  breeze  shaked  the  leaves  into  a  re- 
freshment and  a  cooling  shade;  and  the  un- 
skilful and  inexperienced  Christian  shrieks 
out  whenever  his  vessel  shakes,  thinking  it 
always  a  danger,  that  the  watery  pavement 
is  not  stable  and  resident  like  a  rock ;  and 
yet  all  his  danger  is  in  himself,  none  at  all 
from  without :  for  he  is  indeed  moving  upon 
the  waters,  but  fastened  to  a  rock :  faith  is 
his  foundation,  and  hope  is  his  anchor,  and 
death  is  his  harbour,  and  Christ  is  his  pilot, 
and  heaven  is  his  country ;  and  all  the  evils 
of  poverty,  or  affronts  of  tribunals  and  evil 
judges,  of  fears  and  sad  apprehensions,  are 
but  like  the  loud  wind  blowing  from  the  right 
point,  they  make  a  noise  and  drive  faster  to 
the  harbour  :  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship 
and  jump  into  the  sea ;  quit  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  run  to  the  securities  of  the  world  ; 


cut  our  cables  and  dissolve  our  hopes;  grow 
impatient,  and  hug  a  wave,  and  die  in  its  em- 
braces ;  we  are  safe  at  sea,  safer  in  a  storm 
which  God  sends  us,  than  in  a  calm  when 
we  are  befriended  with  the  world. 

So  much  as  moments  are  exceeded  by  eter- 
nity, and  the  sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of 
an  angel,  and  a  solitary  frown  by  the  light  of 
God's  countenance,  a  few  groans  by  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  hallelujahs;  so  much  are 
the  sorrows  of  the  godly  to  be  undervalued  in 
respect  of  what  is  deposited  for  them  in  the 
treasures  of  eternity.  Their  sorrows  can  die, 
but  so  cannot  their  joys. 

THE  BURDE\. 

Walking  along  a  hilly  road,  the  other  day, 
I  observed  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  six- 
teen, carrying  a  large  bucket  of  grains,  as  I 
supposed,  from  a  brewery  not  far  behind  us, 
to  replenish  the  trough  of  her  pig,  or  to  fatten 
her  fowls.  There  was  something  painful  in 
the  continued  effort  with  which  the  poor  girl 
ascended  the  path.  The  right  arm  was  evi- 
dently on  the  full  stretch  downwards,  while 
the  left  was  no  less  forcibly  extended  hori- 
zontally, to  assist,  with  body  and  neck  in- 
clined in  the  same  direction,  in  affording  a 
counterpoise  to  the  heavy  weight  that  dragged 
her  earthward.  After  a  while  she  rested  for 
breath,  placing  her  bucket  on  the  ground,  and 
her  hands  to  her  lips,  as  if  to  relieve  the  over- 
strained muscles,  so  severely  taxed  ;  then,  at 
the  foot  of  the  highest  ascent,  she  resumed 
the  load,  and  proceeded  more  painfully  than 
before. 

At  this  juncture  a  girl,  considerably  less 
than  herself,  who  was  loitering  near  a  gate 
on  the  road,  accosted  her,  and,  after  a  short 
parley,  going  round  lo  the  other  side  of  the 
bucket,  she  also  took  the  handle ;  and  thus 
sharing  the  burden  between  them,  they  trot- 
ted along  with  countenance  and  manner  so 
changed  that  I  could  not  but  mark  them; 
the  expression  of  fatigue  and  vexation  on  the 
aspect  of  the  burdened  traveller  gave  place 
to  one  of  sprightly  satisfaction,  while  that  of 
the  helper,  before  vacant  and  lifeless,  bright- 
ened with  animation  as  they  chatted  away. 
The  weary  step  of  the  one  and  the  lazy  lounge 
of  the  other  were  alike  succeeded  by  a  light 
and  lively  pace;  and  I  hardly  knew  which 
was  most  pleasant  to  witness,  the  relaxed 
outline  of  the  overworked  arm,  or  the  vigor- 
ous movement  of  that  which  had  just  been 
folded  in  useless  inactivity.  My  pace  being 
slow,  they  soon  outstripped  me,  and  turning 
off  into  a  lane,  were  presently  out  of  sight. 
Not  so  the  lesson  conveyed  ;  it  was  one  that 
we  all  require  to  learn  anew  very  frequently, 
for  it  illustrated  a  text  of  daily  and  almost 
hourly  applicability  in  every  station  of  life : 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ." — Christian  Advocate. 

Since  custom  is  the  principal  magistrate  of 
man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour  to 
attain  good  customs.  Certainly  custom  is 
most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young 
years;  this  we  call  education,  which  is  in 
effect  but  early  custoiH. — Bacon. 
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For  ••  The  Frieii.I." 
SAMl  EL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Few  materials  remain,  it  is  believed,  from 
whicli  even  a  slight  biographical  sketch  of 
this  eminent  minister  of  Christ  can  be  com- 
piled. Ail  that  is  known  of  his  early  history 
appears  to  be,  that  he  was  born  at  Welling- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire,  England, 
about  the  year  171(i.  Of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  and  the  exercises  that  preceded  his 
public  appearance  as  a  minister  we  are  not 
informed,  but  his  earliest  engagements  in  the 
line  of  gospel  communication  took  place  about 
the  23d  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1747, 
at  the  early  age  of  31,  he  paid  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  this  country,  and  to  some 
of  the  West  India  islands.  Some  time  after 
his  return  he  removed  his  residence  to  Tor- 
tola,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  then 
changed  his  residence  to  Long  Island,  within 
the  then  province  of  New  York.  His  com- 
pany and  religious  engagements  were  very 
acceptable  to  Friends,  and  he  travelled  and 
laboured  much  in  the  service  of  bis  great  and 
good  Master,  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  spreading  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
salvation  amongst  mankind,  to  the  edification 
and  comfort  of  many.  From  some  memo- 
randums of  Clements  Willets,  a  deeply  tried 
woman  Friend  who  resided  on  Long  Island 
during  this  period,  it  seems  that  Samuel  was 
in  the  practice  of  paying  religious  visits  to 
the  afflicted,  and  also  that  he  was  favoured 
with  near  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  in 
vocal  supplication. 

In  the  year  1779  he  returned  to  reside  in 
his  native  land,  spending  some  time  in  Ire- 
land on  his  way,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Bristol.  In  this  place,  the  Lord, 
whose  dealings  with  his  devoted  servants  are 
oftentimes  inscrutable  to  finite  understand- 
ings, was  pleased  to  visit  him  with  a  disorder 
that  very  much  prevented  his  attendance  of 
religious  meetings  for  a  considerable  time, 
during  which  great  were  his  exercises  and 
conflicts,  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  this 
oroving  dispensation  he  was  much  resigned 
,0  the  Divine  will,  and  often  favoured  with 
he  Spirit  of  prayer,  fervently  interceding  for 
;he  continuation  of  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, that  he  might  not  live  to  bring  any  re- 
)roach  on  the  blessed  truth,  but  be  kept 
vithin  the  pale  of  the  Lord's  favour  to  the 
;nd,  and  that  his  sun  might  set  in  brightness, 
vhich  request,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
vas  mercifully  granted.  About  two  years 
)efore  his  decease  he  was  much  recovered  of 
lis  illness,  and  was  again  called  by  his  gra- 
.ious  Maker  into  service,  in  which  his  hum- 
ile  exemplary  conduct,  joined  with  his  advice 
,nd  counsel  to  those  with  whom  he  con- 
ersed,  his  well-tempered  zeal  against  pride, 
ligh-mindedness,  the  vain  fashions  and  cus- 
oms  and  spirit  of  the  world,  evidently  de- 
fionstrated  that  his  conversation  was  in 
leaven. 

To  this  period  of  renewed  labour  in  the 
ause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  may  be  re- 
3rred  some  notices  concerning  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  which  appear  in  Samuel  Scott's 
)iary  ;  in  one  of  these,  dated  8th  month  12th, 
784,  he  says,  "  In  the  forenoon  niyself  and 


wife  went  with  our  beloved  friend  Samuel 
Nottingham  to  Ware,  a  meeting  there  being 
appointed  at  Samuel's  request,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  enlarged  in  an  evangelical 
ministry,  and  after  his  having  been  exercised 
in  supplication,  a  solemnity  in  silence  covered 
the  assembly,  uncommon  in  these  low  and 
degenerate  days."  The  next  day  Samuel 
Scott  again  remarks,  "  This  forenoon  myself 
and  wife  accompanied  our  friend  Samuel  Not- 
tingham in  a  chaise  to  Hitchen ;  he  had 
lodged  at  our  house  four  nights,  and  been 
chiefly  with  us  in  the  day  time,  much  to  our 
satisfaction  ;  his  ministerial  exercise  having 
been  not  only  lively  and  evangelical,  but  his 
conduct  and  conversation  comfortable  and 
edifying." 

The  ministry  of  Samuel  Nottingham  was 
not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  the  fresh  openings  and  flowings  of 
light,  life  and  love,  tending  to  stir  up  the 
negligent  and  lukewarm  professors  to  a  dis- 
charge of  duty,  to  draw  the  unguarded  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  their  dangerous  state, 
to  warn  the  unruly,  also  to  strengthen  the 
weak,  and  comfort  the  mourners  in  Zion,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  united  in  spirit.  His 
religious  labours  left  a  sweet  savour  on  the 
minds  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  doubted  not 
that  he  was  admitted  to  a  heavenly  mansion, 
where,  with  those  who  have  turned  many  to 
righteousness,  he  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for- 
ever and  ever. 

A  short  time  before  his  decease  he  went  to 
Wellingborough,  his  native  place,  where  he 
took  a  house  with  an  intention  to  reside,  soon 
after  which  he  was  visited  with  a  disorder, 
from  which  he  was  scarcely  recovered  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
terminated  in  his  dissolution  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  1st  month,  1787,  aged  about  71 
years,  a  minister  about  47.  Whatever  be 
the  attendant  circumstances,  "  blessed,"  we 
are  told,  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints."  T. 


For  "The  Friend." 
AN  APPROPRIATE  HINT. 
After  the  Lord  had  opened  my  heart,  and 
I  came  in  part  to  understand  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  have  a  feeling  of  that  Holy  Spi- 
rit in  which  the  holy  penmen  wrote  them, 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  spirits  and  exercises 
of  the  righteous  therein  mentioned,  I  took 
great  delight  in  reading  them,  and  having  a 
good  memory,  could  thereby  the  better  deal 
with  priests  and  with  professors.  I  had  many 
disputes  and  reasonings  with  persons  of  seve- 
ral denominations,  both  in  Yorkshire  and 
other  parts,  in  my  travels,  so  that  through 
these  disputes  and  much  reading,  my  mind 
was  rather  too  much  in  the  letter,  and  not 
altogether  so  much  in  spirit,  and  in  power,  as 
it  should  have  been ;  for  which  I  met  with  a 
gentle  caution  from  the  Lord,  which  was 
thus :  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  Lord,  as 
plain  as  if  one  had  spoken  to  my  outward 
ear,  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  the.  branches. 
This  being  repeated  to  me,  I  besought  the 
Lord  to  show  me  what  was  the  meaning  of 
that  voice  which  I  heard  ;  and  the  Lord,  the 


mighty  God,  showed  me  in  his  condescend- 
ing love,  that  the  Scriptures,  even  all  of  them 
which  were  written  as  the  holy  men  were 
moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sprung  from  the 
living  root ;  yet  those  who  rested  only  in  the 
letter,  and  came  not  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  live  in,  and  minister  from  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  are  outward,  dead,  dry,  airy  and  foolish. 

This  gentle  check  was  of  great  service  to 
me ;  not  so  as  to  make  me  decline  reading 
the  Scriptures,  but  that  I  should  not  have 
overmuch  dependency  on  them ;  and  to  caution 
me  against  the  neglect  of  waiting  for  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  root  and  pure 
spring  of  the  right  and  living  ministry,  which 
reaches  the  heart,  and  carries  the  true  evi- 
dence with  it  to  the  believers,  that  is  of  God, 
which  that  of  the  letter  cannot  do  of  itself. 
I  tenderly  desire  that  all  concerned  in  this 
great  work  of  the  ministry,  may  not  be  minis- 
ters of  the  letter  only,  but  of  the  Spirit  also, 
and  may  speak  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power.  Let  him  that  speaketh, 
speak  as  the  oracle  of  God  ;  and  he  that  mi- 
nistereth,  do  it  as  of  the  ability  that  God 
giveth.  This  is  the  last  and  lasting  ministry, 
which  is  after  the  order  of  I\Ielchizedek,  and 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  but  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  High  Priest,  the  one  ofl^;ring  which 
makes  perfect  for  ever,  all  who  come  to  him 
through  the  drawings  of  the  Father.  He  is 
the  one  Lord,  and  there  is  but  one  true  faith 
in  him,  and  but  one  true  and  saving  baptism 
into  him,  or  into  the  likeness  of  his  death  ;  so 
that  as  Christ  died  for  sin,  we  may  truly  die 
to  sin ;  and  as  he  was  raised  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  so  we  may  walk  in  newness 
of  life  ;  the  heavenly  High  Priest,  holy,  harm- 
less, separate  from  sinners,  who  was  tempted 
and  knows  how  to  recover  those  who  are 
tempted.  He  is  the  Advocate  with  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  all,  the 
true  Guide  and  Comforter,  the  Leader  of 
them  into  all  truth  who  obey  and  follow  him; 
although  to  the  world  a  Reprover,  and  a  swift 
Witness  against  all  ungodliness  and  unright- 
eousness of^  men. 

My  writing  thus  from  this  gentle  check, 
concerning  the  fowls  and  the  branches,  is  not 
with  the  least  intention  either  to  lessen  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  to  discourage  any  from 
reading  them;  for  I  would  have  all  true 
Christians  encouraged  to  be  more  conversant 
in  them;  yet  with  this  advice,  kind  reader, 
from  thy  well-wisher  and  true  friend,  to 
breathe  to,  and  truly  to  seek  after  the  Lord 
for  a  measure  of  his  holy  and  blessed  Spirit, 
the  only  key  and  best  expositor  to  open  and 
truly  expound  them  to  thee,  as  tliy  mind  and 
understanding  come  to  be  fitted  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  same  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed  the 
whole  vessel  must  be  brought  into  a  prepara- 
tion to  hold  the  heavenly  treasure,  and  not  to 
mix  the  pure  with  the  corrupt  and  impure; 
for  without  this  enlightening,  preparing,  open- 
ing and  sanctifying  gift  of  God's  holy  grace 
and  Spirit,  man  can  neither  know  the"  hea- 
venly power  of  God,  nor  the  Holy  Scriptures 
aright,  as  he  ought  to  know  them.  And  for 
this  reason  it  hath  seemed  good  to  God,  to 
hide  these  things  from  the  learned,  wise,  and 
prudent  of  this  world,  that  they  should  not 
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pry  into,  nor  find  out  the  mysteries  contained 
tlierein,  unless  tliey  are  sanctified  and  called 
of  God  thereto ;  as  no  man  knows  the  things 
of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in 
him,  likewise  the  things  of  God  are  not  per- 
ceivable by  man,  without  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  man. 

John  Richardson. 


COMMUNICATED. 

NeiD  York,  6th  monih,  1839. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  for  "  The  Friend" 
from  the  beginning,  and  having  understood 
that  it  was  intended  to  give  information  as  to 
the  state  of  Society;  I  am  induced  to  ask 
through  its  pages  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion. It  is  intimated  in  the  last  number  that 
there  are  additions  to  Society  in  New  Eng- 
land (by  request,  I  presume);  how  far  does 
this  extend  ?  The  account  is  very  indefinite. 
We  are  often  brought  to  a  strait  by  the  many 
disownments  and  the  declaration  of  our  de- 
cline as  a  Society.  Some  of  us  want  a  few 
facts  to  meet  these  difficulties — we  look  to 
your  pages  for  information.  Since  the  storm 
of  separation  has  subsided,  we  get  very  little 
from  you  as  to  the  actual  state  of  Society. 
That  the  yearly  meetings  should  be  larger,  is 
reasonable  from  the  facilities  of  travelling, 
and  that  more  young  people  should  attend 
can  easily  be  accounted  for.  We  want  facts 
from  you,  and  believe  we  have  good  right  to 
claim  them — v/hat  Society  once  was  history 
informs  us — what  it  now  is,  some  of  us  wish 
to  know,  that  we  may  meet  the  declaration, 
that  we  are  a  declining  people. 

By  giving  more  faithful  statistics,  you  will 
oblige 

A  Constant  Reader  and  Subscriber. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

I  notice  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend," 
an  estimate  of  numbers,  40,000  in  the  new 
states.  I  could  really  rejoice  in  the  increase 
of  Society,  did  I  not  think  it  was  like  unto  a 
tree  whose  top  shaded  ihe  earth  and  pre- 
vented vegetation  ;  the  top  being  ponderous, 
but  little  depth  of  root  is  to  be  found,  I  fear. 
I  am  a  member,  and  regret  much  to  have  to 
say,  however  the  numerical  number  is  kept 
up  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, — in  New 
York  it  is  number,  it  is  not  in  weight.  I  be- 
lieve Society  has  plumed  itself  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  sound  principles,  and  has  lost  the 
savour  or  possession;  it  never  will  do  for 
Quakers  to  undertake  to  be  larger  than  their 
Master ;  no,  my  friends,  we  profess  to  be  led 
and  guided  by  an  unerring  principle,  even  the 
light  of  Truth,  which  was  the  purchase  of 
Christ's  death  and  suflferings  unto  us. 

The  vegetation  may  not  be  entirely  killed 
by  the  shade  of  this  noxious  tree,  rendered 
much  more  so  by  having  a  goodly  appear- 
ance, from  which  we  are  looking  for  fruits 
comporting  therewith;  but  alas  !  tor  Society, 
when  the  nuts  fall  to  the  ground  there  is  only 
here  and  there  one  such  as  those  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  after  part  of  the 
same  piece.  I  do  not,  my  friend,  wish  Society 
should  plume  itself  upon  numbers,  dressing 


itself  in  the  garment  of  praise,  when  mourn- 
ing, deep  mourning,  is  the  dressing  of  the 
truly  exercised  burthen  bearer.  Why  are  the 
prophets  sent  amongst  us  7  There  must  be  a 
cause — it  was  so  in  former  days,  it  is  now, 
prosperity,  flattery,  and  gain,  with  a  name, 
have  nearly  swallowed  up  the  atTections  of 
that  people  whose  forefathers  so  nobly  stood 
and  took  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in 
which  they  were  exercised ;  and  we  having 
entered  into  their  labours,  have  too  generally 
rested  upon  our  oars,  or  gone  to  sleep,  say- 
ing, "  to  beg  I  am  ashamed,  and  to  dig  I  can- 
not." Oh,  may  the  Society  be  aroused,  no 
longer  to  trust  in  appearances  which  are 
false,  but  let  them  unite  themselves  with  the 
mourners  in  Zion,  who  are  standing  with 
their  hands  upon  their  loins,  weeping  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughters  of  my  people ;  yes, 
they  are  standing  clad  in  sable  garments, 
weeping  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
and  there  is  only  here  and  there  one  that  is 
inclined  to  heed  or  pay  any  attention  to  them. 
Society  generally  being  in  rejoicing  order — 
rejoice,  for  what  do  they  rejoice  ?  because 
they  hive  obtained  a  name,  an  empty  sha- 
dow, a  sound  of  a  firm  belief  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
be;  but  where  do  we  find  him  in  our  camp? 
it  is  with  the  little,  with  the  humble,  with  the 
meeh.  Now  examine,  my  friends,  and  see 
how  many  such  make  up  this  numerical  num- 
ber. I  wish  not  improperly  to  damp  the  feel- 
ings of  any,  but  I  do  want  us  to  be  aroused, 
that  we  may  search  the  camp  diligently  and 
see  what  it  is  that  retards  the  progress  of 
Israel  Zion-ward, — and  having  been  permit- 
ted to  see,  let  us  do  as  Israel  did  formerly, 
cast  our  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats ; 
then  will  there  arise  sweet  incense  from  our 
camp  with  a  right  kind  of  rejoicing,  accom- 
panied by  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  Z. 
New  York,  7  mo.  M,  1839. 

KINDXESS    IN  CO\VERSAT[ON. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  men  can  do  good 
to  others,  with  so  little  expense  and  trouble, 
as  by  kindness  in  conversation.  "  Words," 
it  is  sometimes  said,  "  cost  nothing."  At  any 
rate,  kind  words  cost  no  more  than  those 
which  are  harsh  and  piercing.  But  kind 
words  are  often  more  highly  valued  than  the 
most  costly  gifts, — and  they  are  always  re- 
garded among  the  best  tokens  of  a  desire  to 
make  others  happy.  We  should  think  that 
kind  words  would  be  very  common,  they  are 
so  cheap;  but  there  are  many  who  have  a 
large  assortment  of  ail  other  languages  ex- 
cept kindness.  They  have  bitter  words,  and 
witty  words,  and  learned  words  in  abundance 
— but  their  stock  of  kind  words  is  small. 
The  churl  himself,  one  might  suppose,  would 
not  grudge  a  little  kindness  in  his  language, 
however  closely  he  clings  to  his  money  ;  but 
there  are  persons  who  draw  on  their  kindness 
with  more  reluctance  than  on  their  purses. 

Some  use  grating  words  because  they  are 
of  morose  dispositions.  Their  language,  as 
well  as  their  manners,  shows  an  unfeeling 
heart.  Others  use  rough  words  out  of  an 
affectiition  of  frankness.  They  may  be  severe 


in  their  remarks — but  they  claim  that  they 
are  open  and  independent,  and  will  not  be 
trammelled.  They  are  no  flatterers,  they 
say — and  this  they  think  enough  for  all  the 
cutting  speech  which  they  employ.  Others 
wish  to  be  thought  witty-^and  they  will,  with 
equal  indiflerence,  wound  the  feelings  of  friend 
or  foe,  to  show  their  smartness.  Some  are 
envious,  and  cannot  bear  to  speak  kmdiy  of 
others,  or  to  them,  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  add  to  their  happiness.  Others  are  so  ill- 
bred  that  they  seem  to  take  delight  in  using 
unkind  words  when  their  intentions  are  good, 
and  their  feelings  are  warm.  Their  words 
are  rougher  than  their  hearts — they  will  make 
sacrifices  of  ease  and  property  to  promote 
comfort,  while  they  will  not  deign  to  employ 
the  terms  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  Of  these, 
the  Scotch  have  an  expressive  proverb,  that 
"  their  bark  is  worse  than  their  bite." — 
Christian  Advocate. 


REMARKS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

The  following,  from  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Review,  places  in  a  strong  light  the  obvious 
duties  which  present  themselves  under  our 
own  eye  and  in  our  daily  walks,  which  are 
often  too  readily  set  aside  and  neglected, 
while  perhaps  w^  are  wasting  our  energies 
in  the  pursuit  of  remote  objects  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  sometimes,  at  least,  of  doubt- 
ful expediency. 

An  excellent  divine  of  this  city,  a  friend  of 
ours,  said  to  us  one  day,  "  We  have  not  yet 
learned  the  responsibility  of  society  to  indivi- 
duals. We  talk  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  individuals  to  society,  but  we  forget  that 
society  is  bound  to  protect  all  her  children." 

I  was  some  time  since  dining  with  a  dis- 
tinguished  judge  of  the  king's  bench  in  Lon- 
don. The  conversation  turned,  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor.  I 
said  to  the  judge  : 

"  Sir,  did  you  observe  those  poor  children, 
ragged  and  encrusted  in  filth,  which  you 
passed  to-day,  in  driving  from  your  house  to 
Westminster  Hall?" 

"  No  ;  I  observed  none." 

"  Yet  you  must  have  passed  some  hun- 
dreds." 

"  It  is  very  likely ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  observe  them." 

"  And  what  must  be  the  fate  of  these  poor 
children?" 

"  Some  of  them  will  die  of  disease,  some 
may  emigrate,  and  some  I  shall  probably 
hang." 

"  What  means  can  they  have  of  obtaining 
an  honest  and  honourable  living?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

"  Is  there  any  alternative  for  them  but  to 
beg,  to  steal,  or  to  starve?" 

"  I  presume  not." 

"  And  have  you  considered  their  condition 
ascertained  their  wants;  and  done  what  yoi 
could  to  avert  the  evils  to  which  they  an 
exposed  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  1  have  been  otherwise  en 
gaged." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  then,  sir,  that  I  wouh 
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rather  take  my  stand  at  tlio  day  of  judjrment, 
with  those  you  hang  than  with  yourself." 

"  Sir.  do  you  intend  to  insult  mc." 

"  By  no  "means.  I  would  simply  assure 
you  that  I  regard  those  you  will  doom  to  be 
hung  as  less  guilty  than  yourself.  God  has 
given  you  talents,  education,  wealth,  and  a 
commanding  position  in  society,  and  yet  you 
can  pass  daily,  unnoticed,  hundreds  of  young 
beings,  who  "as  they  grow  up,  must  neces- 
sarily beg,  steal  or  starve.  You  do  not  see 
theni ;  vou  do  not  think  of  their  wretched 
condition ;  you  do  nothing  to  save  them  from 
that  crime  on  which  you  hereafter  may  sit  in 
judgment :  and  am  I  to  rei^ard  them  as  guilty, 
and  you  as  innocent  ? — you  who  might,  had 
you  put  forth  your  hand,  have  saved  them  from 
falling  victims  to  a  corrupt  and  corrupting 
social  organization  ?" 

The  rich  man,  the  man  of  talents  and 
education,  occupying  an  honourable  and  im- 
portant post  in  society,  who  can  forget  the 
poor  and  exposed,  fail  to  observe  the  thou- 
sands growing  up  for  the  prison  or  the  gal- 
lows, and  refuse  to  labour  day  and  night  to 
save  them  from  the  doom  which  must  await 
them,  is,  of  all  the  victims  of  society,  the  one 
fDiost  sincerely  to  be  pitied,  and  whose  hard 
\lot  is  the  one  least  of  all  to  be  envied. 

:  Children. — How  little  do  they  who  have 
grown  up  to  man's  estate  trouble  themselves 
about  the  feelings  of  children  !  It  would  really 
5eem  as  if  thev  fancied  that  children  were 
destitute  of  all  those  fine  and  delicate  springs 
3f  oaiotion,  which  are  recognised  in  maturei 
life,  and  are  the  sources  of  all  our  joys  and 
vs.  It  is  time  that  the  grown-up  world 
went  to  school  to  some  one  who  has  not  for- 
otten  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  childhood ; 
hat  it  may  learn  to  sympathise  with  the  little 
~  rers.  The  germinating  bud  has  within 
ts  folded  recesses  all  the  beauty  and  tli 
ranee  of  the  flower;  the  gentle  distillations 
f  heaven  sink  as  sweetly  in  its  secluded 
ne,  and  the  sunbeams  fall  there  as  sooth- 
n^ly,  as  on  the  prouder  petals  that  would 
"  all  to  themselves.  How  many  a  sweet 
ipirit  M'ithers  beneath  the  blighting  frown 
if  an  unsympathising  guardian  ;  how  many  a 
me  retires  to  weep  in  solitude,  because  it  is 
lot  loved  as  it  would  be,  and  is  not  compre- 
ended  in  its  affection!  We  little  imagine 
arcana  we  read,  when  t4ie  words  "  ol 
;uch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  pass  our  un- 
jeeded  utterance. — Rufiis  Dawes. 


Account  of  a  Carnation  viewed  through 
Microscope . 
From  an  elegant  bouquet  I  selected  a  car- 
lation,  the  fragrance  of  which  led  me  to  en- 
it  frequently  and  near.     The  sense  of 
filing  was  not  the  only  one  affected  on 
hese  occasions ;  while  that  was  satiated  with 
he  powerful  sweet,  the  ear  was  constantly 
ittracted  by  an  extremely  soft  but  agreeable 
nurmuring  sound.    It  was  easy  to  know  that 
lome  animal  within  the  covert  must  be  the 
nusician,  and  that  the  noise  must  come  from 
lome  little  creature  suited  to  produce  it.  I 


nstanlly  distended  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower,  and,  placing  it  in  full  light,  could  dis- 
cover troops  of  little  insects  frisking  with  wild 
jollity  among  the  narrow  pedestals  that  sup- 
ported its  leaves,  and  the  little  threads  that 
occupied  its  centre. 

What  a  fragrant  world  for  their  habitation! 
what  a  perfect  security  from  all  annoyance  in 
the  dusky  husk  that  surrounded  the  scene  of 
action.  Adapting  a  microscope  to  take  in  at 
'  the  whole  base  of  the  flower,  I  gave 
myself  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  what 
the}'  were  about,  and  this  for  many  days  to- 
;ether,  without  giving  them  the  least  disturb- 
ance. Thus  I  could  discover  their  economy, 
their  passions,  and  their  enjoyments.  The 
microscope  on  this  occasion  had  given  what 
Nature  seemed  to  have  denied  to  the  objects 
of  contemplation. 

The  base  of  the  flower  extended  itself,  un- 
der its  influence,  to  a  vast  plain ;  the  slender 
stems  of  the  leaves  became  trunks  of  so  many 
stately  cedars;  the  threads  in  the  middle 
seemed  columns  of  a  massy  structure,  sup- 
porting at  the  top  their  several  ornaments; 
and  the  narrow  spaces  between  were  enlarged 
into  walks,  parterres,  and  terraces.  On  the 
polished  bottoms  of  these,  brighter  than  Pa- 
rian marble,  walked  in  pairs,  alone,  or  ii 
larger  companies,  the  winged  inhabitants 
these,  from  little  dusky  flies,  for  such  only 
the  naked  eye  would  have  shown  thei 
there  raised  to  glorious  glittering  animals, 
stained  with  living  purple,  and  with  a  gh 
gold  that  would  have  made  all  the  labours  of 
the  loom  contemptible  in  the  compariso 
could  at  leisure,  as  they  walked  togethe 
mire  their  elegant  limbs,  their  velvet  shoul- 
ders, and  their  silken  wings;  their  backs  vy^ 
ing  with  the  empyrean  in  its  blue  ;  and  theii 
eyes  out-glittering  the  little  plains,  and  bril 
liant  above  description,  and  almost  too  great 
for  admiration. 

I  could  observe  them  h'-re  singlini^ 
their  favourite  females — courting  them  with 
the  music  of  their  buzzing  wings,  with  little 
songs  formed  for  their  little  organs,  leading 
them  from  walk  to  walk  among  the  perfumed 
shades — and  pointing  out  to  their  taste  the 
drop  of  liquid  nectar  just  bursting  from  some 
vein  within  the  living  trunk.  Here  were  the 
perfumed  groves,  the  more  than  myrtle  shades 
of  the  poet's  fancy  realized.  Here  the  happy 
lovers  spent  their  days  in  joyous  dalliance,  or, 
in  the  triumph  of  their  little  hearts,  skipped 
after  one  another  from  stem  to  stem  among 
the  painted  trees,  or  winged  their  short  flight 
to  the  close  shadow  of  some  broader  leaf  to 
revel  undisturbed  in  the  heights  of  all  feli- 
city.— Fawcet. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

From  the  "  Indiana  Farmer,"  of  13th  ult., 
we  copy  the  subjoined.  It  is  another,  and  a 
pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  new  settlements  and  new  cities  rise 
and  flourish  in  this  wonderful  country. 


The  seat  of  government  of  Indiana,  is  situ- 
ate on  the  east  side  of  the  west  fork  of  White 
river,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  as 


may  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of  the 
map. 

It  was  laid  off  in  1821.  The  plat  was 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness, 
having  been  but  recently  purchased  from  the 
Indians.  It  was  fifty  "miles  to  the  nearest 
settlements,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
could  be  obtained  ;  and  the  early  settlers  met 
with  many  privations,  before  land  enough 
could  be  cleared  in  the  vicinity  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  bread.  It  was  a  number  of 
years  before  roads  were  opened,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  some  time  without  a  mail. 
Even  the  first  publisher  of  a  newspaper  had 
to  send  forty  or  fifty  miles  for  letters  and 
papers. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
elevated  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the 
river.  The  soil  is  a  fine  rich  mould,  mixed 
with  sand,  and  overlaying  a  gravel  founda- 
tion. Good  water  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  according  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface.  It  is  found  in  a  clean, 
limestone  gravel,  and  is  inexhaustible.  The 
land  was  heavily  timbered  with  the  sugar 
maple,  walnut,  some  beach,  hackberry,  lo- 
cust, cherry,  elm,  ash,  and  buckeye ;  and  the 
under  growth  was  of  pawpaw,  prickly  ash, 
&c.  As  we  recede  from  the  river,  the  soil 
changes  from  sand  to  clay,  and  beach  timber 
is  more  predominant. 

The  original  plat  is  one  mile  square,  near 
the  centre  of  four  sections,  donated  by  the 
United  States  to  Indiana.  Eleven  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  they  are 
each  of  them  ninety  feet  in  width,  except 
Washington  (the  business)  street,  which  is 
120  feet  wide.  Including  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  circle,  some  300  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  circular  street  80  feet  wide. 
In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  called  the  Gover- 
nor's Circle,  is  a  spacious  house,  designed  for 
the  residence  of  the  state  governor ;  but  it 
being  on  rather  too  large  a  scale  for  our 
hoosier  governors,  no  one  of  them  has  yet 
occupied  it.  This  building  is  now  the  de- 
posite  of  state  papers  and  documents,  and  is 
divided  into  offices  for  the  secretary  and  au- 
ditor of  state,  supreme  judges,  board  of  public 
works,  chief  engineer,  &c.  From  the  outer 
corners  of  the  four  blocks  that  touch  upon 
the  Circle,  other  four  streets  diverge,  and 
run  diagonally  over  the  plat  to  the  outmost 
corners  of  the  town.  The  blocks  are  42U 
feet  square,  crossed  by  alleys,  and  subdivided 
into  twelve  lots,  each  67^  by  195  feet.  Tlie 
number  of  inhabitants  at  this  time  is  about 
4,000. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  state  house,  go- 
vernor's house,  court  house,  two  banks,  a 
county  seminary,  and  various  meeting  houses. 
The  state  house  is  a  noble  structure,  built 
after  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Athens.  It 
is  180  feet  long,  and  80  wide;  built  of  brick ; 
covered  with  stucco,  or  rough  cast,  coloured 
in  imitation  of  freestone.  The  funds  for 
building  it  were  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 
town  lots.  It  occupies  a  block  or  square 
fronting  on  Washington  street,  near  the  west 
part  of  the  town.  The  court  house  occupies 
a  corresponding  square  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town.    On  two  corresponding  points  formed 
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by  the  diagonal  streets  and  the  south  side  of 
Wasiiington  street,  are  situate  tlie  two  build- 
ins;s  (now  nearly  finished)  for  the  state  banii, 
and  the  Indianapolis  branch.  They  have  uni- 
form fronts,  and  are  substantial  and  ornamen- 
tal buildings. 

There  are  several  public  houses  in  India- 
napolis, one  of  which,  the  Washington  Hall, 
as  to  size  and  appearance,  compares  respect- 
ably with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  in  the 
older  cities.  There  are  also  in  this  place 
about  twenty-five  dry  goods  stores,  two  hard- 
ware, four  drug,  and  two  book  stores,  several 
grocery  and  provision  stores,  clothing  stores, 
together  with  a  goodly  proportion  and  variety 
of  mechanical  shops  and  warehouses. 

Not  many  manufacturing  establishments 
are  in  operation  at  this  time,  but  a  number 
are  being  erected.  The  surplus  water  fur- 
nished by  the  cana!  will  afford  power  for  a 
large  number.  Amongst  those  in  operation 
is  an  extensive  iron  foundry  driven  by  steam 
power.  A  large  number  of  cast  iron  ploughs 
have  been  manufactured  at  this  establishment, 
the  introduction  of  whioh  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  complete  revolution  in  mill 
building  has  taken  place  since  this  foundry 
has  been  in  operation — the  old  wooden  gear- 
ings giving  place  to  those  of  cast  iron. 

There  are  a  number  of  grist  and  saw  mills 
within  a  few  miles  of  town ;  as  also  one  cot- 
ton factory  for  making  yarn.  Besides,  there 
are  a  paper  mill  and  several  other  establish- 
ments in  progress,  all  of  which  we  design  to 
notice  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  Indianapolis  press  sends  out  one  semi- 
weekly,  three  weekly,  and  two  monthly  ga- 
zettes. Several  schools  are  now  being  taught 
by  well  qualified  and  experienced  teachers; 
and  one  square  of  the  town  is  reserved  for  a 
state  university  ;  no  further  provision  has  yet 
been  made,  however,  for  the  buildings  and 
endowment  of  such  an  institution. 

The  location  of  Indianapolis  possesses  many 
advantages  which  are  just  beginning  to  be 
developed.  With  the  railroad  to  Madison, 
we  shall  be  within  a  few  hours  travel  of  the 
Ohio.  With  the  canal  finished  to  lake  Erie, 
we  have  a  direct  water  communication  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  We  have  the  National 
road  passing  through  the  state  from  east  to 
west ;  a  McAdamized  road  to  Lafayette  ;  the 
Michigan  road  passing  through  from  north  to 
south;  and  leading  roads  diverging  through 
every  point  of  the  compass,  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  state.  We  are  surrounded  by  a 
rich  farming  country,  which  is  capable  of  the 
highest  state  of  improvement ;  and  our  water 
power  formed  by  the  canal  has  a  fall  of  32 
feet.  Indeed,  there  is  no  point  within  fifty 
miles  that  can  be  found  possessing  superior 
advantages;  consequently,  our  town  need  fear 
no  rivalry.  It  must  be  a  town  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Uses  of  the  Nettle — -The  nettle  is  generally 
considered  by  farmers  and  gardeners  as  a 
useless  and  troublesome  weed  ;  but  it  needs 
little  argument  to  prove  that  the  most  com- 
mon gifts  of  Providence  are  often  the  most 
useful  to  mankind.    The  common  stinging 


nettle  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  which  is 
produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  its 
medicinal  qualities  ought  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  and  appreciated.  In  the  form  of 
a  simple  weak  infusion,  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a  pint  a  day,  it  acts  as  an  alterative  and 
deobstruent  in  impurities  of  the  blood.  A 
strong  decoction  taken  in  the  same  quantity, 
proves  an  admirable  strenjjthener  in  general 
or  partial  relaxation.  Applied  as  a  fomenta- 
tion or  poultice,  it  resolves  swellings,  and 
abates  inflammations  ;  and  the  expressed  juice 
taken  in  spoonfuls,  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  may  require,  in  interna!  bleedings,  is  the 
most  powerful  styptic  known.  We  may  add, 
that  its  leaves,  when  boiled,  are  converted 
into  a  tender,  healthy,  and  nourishing  aliment, 
grateful  to  the  palate.  And  yet  there  are  few 
plants,  whose  appearance  is  viewed  by  the 
farmer  with  more  disgust  than  the  stinging 
nettle. — Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

THE  OmGlNAIi  TIPPLER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EWBANK. 

Oh  water  for  me,  bright  water  for  me  ! 

Give  wine  to  the  tremulous  debauchee! 

It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain. 

It  tiiaketh  tlic  faint  one  strong  again  : 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 

All  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 

Oh  water,  bright  water,  for  me,  for  me  ! 

Give  wine,  give  wine  to  the  debauchee. 

Fill,  (ill  to  the  brim— fill,  fill  to  the  brim, 

Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim  : 

My  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true. 

For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drink  nothing  but  dew. 

Oh  water,  bright  water's  a  mine  of  wealth, 

And  the  ores  it  yieldeth  are  vigour  and  health; 

So  water,  pure  water,  for  me,  for  me ! 

Give  wine  to  the  tremulous  debauchee. 

Fill  again  to  the  brim,  again  to  the  brim, 

For  water  strengtlieneth  life  and  limb; 

To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  addcth  length, 

To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength  ; 

It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight, 

'Tis  like  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  light ! 

So  water,  I  will  drink  nothing  but  thee, 

Thou  parent  of  health  and  energy. 

When  o'er  the  hills,  like  an  Eastern  bride. 

Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty's  pride. 

Leading  a  band  of  laughing  hours. 

And  brushing  the  dew  from  the  nodding  flowers, 

Oh,  cheerly  then  my  voice  is  heard, 

Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 

Who  flingeth  abroad  his  matins  loud, 

As  he  fresheth  his  wing  in  the  cold  gray  cloud. 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  chittering  yew. 

Drowsily  flying  and  weaving  anew 

Her  dusky  meshes  o'er  land  and  sea. 

How  gently,  oh,  sleep!  fall  the  poppies  on  me; 

For  I  drink  water,  pure,  clear  and  bright, 

And  my  dreams  are  all  lightsome  the  livelong  night. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  3,  1839. 


We  insert  two  communications,  one  post- 
marked New  York,  3d  of  the  last  month, 
and  the  other  dated  6  mo.,  1839,  at  the  same 
place.  They  appear  to  have  been  elicited  by 
an  introduction  to  some  biographical  notices 
placed  in  our  columns  a  short  time  since. 
We  concur  with  the  writer  of  one  of  them  in 
the  sentiment  that  Jesus  is  to  be  found  with 
the  little,  with  the  humble,  and  with  the 
meek ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  society 


can  be  properly  called  a  "  monstrous  tree,'* 
or  that  it  is  quite  so  generally  corrupt  as  our 
mournful  correspondent  intimates.  We  join 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  aroused,  and  no 
longer  trusting  in  appearances,  be  mercifully 
restored  to  the  possession  of  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  true  religion,  as  when  our  fore- 
fathers nobly  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day. 

As  regards  the  other,  though  it  savours  in 
our  opinion  a  little  of  the  authoritative  tone, 
we  are  quite  disposed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
our  subscriber,  whenever  we  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  so  far  as  they  are  suited 
to  the  design  of  this  paper.  We  have  stated 
some,  and  though  in  general  terms  we  believe 
they  are  strictly  correct,  and  shall  stand  pre- 
pared to  furnish  details  when  they  are  sup- 
plied. But  we  think  it  must  be  obvious  that 
this  will  depend  upon  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  present  state  of  the  Society  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  and  who  alone  can 
give  facts  relating  thereto. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  esteemed  correspond- 
ent for  his  biographical  sketch  of  S.  Notting- 
ham. This  description  of  articles,  judiciously 
prepared,  is  always  acceptable,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  them  more  frequently. 
It  is  proper  to  mention  that  in  the  account  of 
John  Storer,  by  the  sarne  hand,  a  typogra- 
phical error  escaped  correction.  The  word 
warmed  in  the  last  paragraph  should  be 
warned. 

In  the  steam  packet  British  Queen,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  since  at  New  York,  after 
a  passage  of  16  days,  most  of  the  time  against 
the  wind,  came  passenger  our  friend  Jacob 
Green,  from  Ireland,  this  being  his  second 
visit  to  this  country  under  the  influence  of 
gospel  love.    He  is  now  in  this  city. 

COAL. 

Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Coal  for  sale  by 
George  W.  Taylor,  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  or 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  should 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  as 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  $250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $7.5  at 
the  commencement,  and  at  the  middle  of 
the  winter  term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of 
the  summer  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annual 
report,  with  such  further  information  as  may 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  all  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Chakles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBER  &  ShARPLESS, 

No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 
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Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Jiidician/  re- 
lative to  the  abolition  of  slarenj  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  relation  to 
the  coloured  population  of  this  country. 

(Continued  from  p.  347.) 

Wilberforce,  when  discussing  the  African 
slave  trade  in  the  British  parliament,  re- 
marked that  there  was  an  African  medium, 
and  an  African  logic.  This  committee  ap- 
pears to  liave  viewed  the  subject  referred  to 
them  through  an  African  medium.  The  rights 
of  slave-holders  are  strangely  magnified  wlicn 
examined  through  this  medium.  The  people 
of  the  south  certainly  have  their  rights;  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  any  measure 
which  should  divest  them  of  any  which  they 
justly  claim.  But  their  rights  and  the  rights 
of  others  ought  to  be  viewed  through  the 
same  medium.  The  committee,  when  they 
attempt  to  reason  upon  these  rights,  also  use 
the  African  logic.  When  they  tell  us  that 
private  property  must  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  compensation,  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners, when  they  solicit  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  not 
propose  to  apply  the  property  taken  from  the 
owners  to  any  public  use,  but  to  annihilate  it 
altogether,  they  use  tiiis  African  logic  in  all 
its  obscurity.  By  a  recent  census,  the  state  of 
Alabama  contains  282,338  white  persons.  If, 
then,  the  legislature  of  that  stale  were  to  enact 
a  law  declaring  all  these  whites  to  be  slaves, 
and  we  shouH  estimate  the  value  of  these 
white  slaves  at  half  what  this  committee, 
after  the  example  of  Henry  Clay,  assigns  to 
the  coloured  ones,  the  legislature  would  thus, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  committee,  create 
property  worth  more  than  fifty-six  millions.  If 
properly  can  be  so  easily  created,  the  govern- 
ment might  well  aflxird  to  annihilate  two  tnil- 
lions  and  a  half  of  property  to  redeem  our  na- 
tional character  from  the  odium  which  must 
attach  to  it  as  long  as  men,  women  and  child- 
ren are  placed  under  the  hammer  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, in  a  district  where  congr>iss  exercises 
exclusive  legislation.  But  to  say  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  District 
would  annihilate  any  property  is  a  gross  para- 
logism.   It  would  merely  transfer  a  property 


in  the  bones  and  sinews  of  men  from  hands  in 
which  it  never  colild  be  vested  by  any  legis- 
lature, except  such  a  one  as  this  committee 
pronounces  the  very  essence  of  tyranny,  into 
others  where,  according  to  the  congress  of 
1776,  it  was  originally  vested  inalienably  by 
the  Creator  himself. 

The  committee  repeat  the  hackneyed  argu- 
ment, that  "  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District,  as  long  as  it  exists  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  would  be  a  breach  of  go"od  faith 
towards  these  states.  These  states,  in  mak- 
ing the  cession  of  parts  of  their  territories  for 
the  seat  of  government,  did  so  with  a  view  to 
their  own  advantage,  as  well  as  with  a  view 
to  ihe  advantage  of  the  other  states.  The 
cession  was  made  by  them  under  the  implied 
faith  and  confidence  that  congress  would  not 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation  over  the 
ceded  territory  to  their  injury."  Without 
slopping  at  present  to  enquire  whether  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  would  be 
injurious  to  these  states  or  not,  let  us  for  a 
moment  examine  the  principle  assumed.  This 
implied  faith,  we  observe,  is  only  implied. 
There  was  no  reservation  of  legislative  power. 
Whatever  the  state  legislatures  could  do  with- 
in their  respective  territories  before  the  ces- 
sion, congress  can  linquestionably  do  now, 
without  violating  any  express  agreement. 
This  implied  faiih  is  of  modern  growth,  call- 
ed into  existence  for  this  special  purpose :  to 
prevent  congress  from  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  principle  assumed,  if  true  at  all, 
must  be  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
congress  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  implied 
faith,  enact  any  local  law  for  the  District 
which  will  operate  injuriously  upon  the  states 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Admit  the  prin- 
ciple, and  we  shall  soon  discover  that  con- 
gress cannot,  v.'ilhout  a  breach  of  faith,  pass 
any  local  law  to  operate  within  the  District, 
so  long  as  these  slates,  or  either  of  them,  or 
their  delegates,  or  any  body  else,  shall  choose 
to  assert  that  such  a  law  would  be  injurious 
to  these  stales. 

Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  and 
France  ceded  it  to  the  United  States.  Will 
it  be  pretended  that  congress  could  not,  or 
that  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  or  Arkansas  now  cannot,  without 
a  breach  of  faith,  enact  laws,  to  operate  with- 
in any  part  of  this  ceded  territory,  which 
France  or  Spain  may  consider  inimical  to 
her  interest?  What  should  we  think  if  the 
Spanish  government  should  attempt  to  control 
the  legislation  of  congress  in  the  territories 
of  Florida,  upon  Ihe  pica  oC  implied  faith  and 
confidence  when  the  cession  was  made?  No 
doubt  those  cessions  were  made  by  France 
and  Spain  for  their  own  advantage  rather  than 
ours.    But  this  gives  them  no  authority  to 


interfere  with  the  legislation  of  the  American 
governments  now  the  cessions  are  made. 

But  what  authority  had  the  committee  for 
the  assertion  that  the  cession  was  made  with 
the  implied  faith  and  confidence  that  congress 
would  not  exercise  the  power  of  legislation 
over  the  ceded  territory  to  the  injury  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  ?  Or  by  what  process  of 
of  reasoning  do  the  committee  discover  that 
congress  is  required  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
those  states,  any  more  than  those  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania?  Many  of  the  laws 
now  in  force  in  the  several  states  were  enact- 
ed previous  to  the  revolution.  Does  that 
prove  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  made  with 
an  implied  faith  and  confidence  that  the  states 
would  not  exercise  the  power  of  legislation, 
within  their  respective  limits,  injuriously  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain? 

As  several  of  the  states  were  desirous  of 
having  the  general  government  located  within 
their  respective  limits,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Ihe  cession  froin  Virginia  and  Maryland 
would  have  been  accepted  in  case  it  bad  been 
trammelled  with  the  condition  that  cong^ress 
should  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  Districtj  so 
long  as  it  remained  in  the  ceding  states. 
Such  restriction  would,  in  reality,  have  been 
unconstitutional ;  for  the  terms  on  which  con- 
gress were  authorized  to  accept  a  ce.'ssion  of 
territory  were,  that  they  should  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  there.  It  is  a  strange  po- 
litical procedure  to  establish,  by  iniplicalion, 
a  limit  to  the  legislative  power  of  congress 
over  the  ceded  territory,  which  was  not,  and 
could  not  possibly  be,  introduced  in  express 
terms  when  the  cession  was  mf^de. 

It  would  appear  that  Henry  Clay,  and  (his 
committee  after  him,  were  sadly  puzzled  to 
find  a  plausible  argument  to  show  that  the 
abolition  ot  slavery  in  the  District  would  be 
injurious  to  Maryland  and  Virginia;  or  ihey 
would  hardly  have  relied  upon  the  wnilched 
one  that  this  abolilion  would  render  the  Dis- 
trict "  an  asylum  for  all  the  runaway  slaves  : 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  indolent  and  unem- 
ployed blacks."  The  chairman  of  the  coin- 
iniltee,  coming  from  a  county  adjacent  lo  I  he 
Maryland  line,  ouglit  to  have  known,  if  Henry 
Clay  did  not,  that  .vlave.s  who  know  !unv  to 
run  away,  do  not  slop  so  near  the  li;ie  of  a 
slave-holdmg  state.  So  long  as  fugitive  slaves 
when  found  are  liable  to  he  doh\tMed  up  lu 
their  claimants,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whether  slavery  is  abolished  there  or  not, 
must  be  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  United 
States  for  a  slave  lo  run  into  with  a  view  of 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  his  master.  The  latter 
part  of  the  argument  has,  I  admit,  a  little 
more  probability  on  its  side.  The  abolition 
of  shivery  in  the  District  would  no  doubt  ope- 
rate there,  as  it  has  done  every  where  else, 
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lo  incicaso  the  propp"iity  <iiid  wealth  of  the 
people.  Aiul  we  know  the  indolent  and  un~ 
cm|iloyei!  (.fall  colours  are  apt  to  resort  to 
])laces  where  wealth  is  abundant,  as  they  may 
hope,  in  such  situations,  to  catch  some  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
A  slave-holding  country  is  a  poor  place  for 
thieves  or  beggars  of  any  class  to  frequent. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
close  their  report,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
they  are  not  well  satisfied  with  their  own 
arguments.  Had  they  judged  their  reasons 
against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict conclusive,  why  did  they  attempt  to  mys- 
tify the  case  by  connecting  with  it  another 
which  was  not  referred  to  them  ?  They  tell 
us  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
is  not  the  ultimate  object  of  the  petitioners. 
They  seem  afraid  that  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  relieved  from  this  "  appal- 
ling and  growing  evil,  which  hangs  like  an 
incubus  on  her  otherwise  prosperous  and  glo- 
rious destiny,"  the  "  batteries  of  abolitionism" 
may  be  erected  there,  and  the  slavery  in  the 
states  be  assailed  from  that  quarter.  Had 
this  committee  consisted  entirely  of  avowed 
slave-holders,  who,  like  governor  McDufTee, 
considered  negro  slavery  a  necessary  support 
to  our  republican  institutions,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  transmit  it  unimpaired  and  unim- 
peached  to  the  latest  posterity,  this  part  of 
the  argument  might  have  been  consistent 
enough  with  the  character  of  its  authors. 
But  when  v/e  find  a  committee  of  legislators 
of  the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
manacles  were  first  filed  from  the  hands  of 
the  slave,  opposing  a  measure  confessedly 
dictated  by  "justice,  humanity,  religion,  and 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,"  by 
sagely  repeating  the  stale  and  hackneyed 
predictions  which  the  advocates  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  have  been  conning  over 
for  half  a  century,  we  may  well  e.xclaim, — 
"Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon." 

Though  the  committee  professedly  decline 
a  decision  of  the  question  whether  congress 
have  a  right  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  slaves 
from  one  stale  to  another ;  yet  they  have 
taken  care  to  advance,  apparently  with  ap- 
probation, the  principal  argument  adduced  by 
the  slave-holders  to  establish  the  negative  of 
this  question.  They  tell  us  that  those  who 
claim  for  congress,  the  power  to  prohibit  this 
traffic,  derive  it  from  the  article  which  autho- 
rizes congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  states.  But  they  assert,  in  uni- 
son with  the  southern  politicians,  that  a  power 
to  regulate  does  not  carry  with  it  a  power  to 
abolish  and  destroy.  From  what  part  of  the 
constitution  did  congress  derive  authority  to 
abolish  the  African  slave  trade?  Among  the 
enumerated  powei-s  of  congress  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes."  The  power  in  re- 
lation to  commerce  with  foreign  nations  is, 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  committee,  to 
regulate,  not  to  abolish  or  destroy.  Had  the 
same  African  logic  prevailed  in  1807  as  the 
committee  appear  disposed  to  adopt  now,  the 
power  of  congress  to  abolish  the  African  slave 


trade  might  have  been  denied  ;  and  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  as  the  authority  to 
abolish  the  internal  traffic  is  now  denied. 
Happily  that  question  was  settled  by  the  con- 
vention. The  rule  itself  was  proved  by  the 
insertion  of  an  e.xception.  The  article  which 
prohibited  congress  from  abolishing  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  prior  to  1808,  proved  their 
authority  to  abolish  it  in  or  after  that  year. 
Now  the  rule  and  the  exception  are  applicable 
to  the  internal  as  Vi'ell  as  the  foreign  traffic. 
The  rule  as  above  cited  i%in  the  same  words, 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states.  The  exception  is, 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  bs  prohibited  by 
congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight.  As  by  this  exception  con- 
gress was  restrained  from  prohibiting  the  mi- 
gration or  importation  of  African  slaves  into 
any  of  the  original  thirteen  states  that  chose 
to  admit  them  prior  to  1808,  therefore  after 
tliat  year  the  migration  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tation may  be  prohibited  by  congress.  The 
exception  proves  the  rule  in  both  cases.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  laws  for  abolishing 
the  foreign  slave  trade  have  ever  been  deemed 
unconstitutional.  Hence  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  abolition  of  the  internal  slave  trade 
would  be  constitutional  also. 

The  committee  declare  that  the  prayers  of 
the  petitioners  ought  to  be  granted,  that  is, 
the  internal  slave  trade  ought  to  be  interdict- 
ed, if  it  could  be  constitutionally  done,  and  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  any  of  the  states.  That  it  could  be 
constitutionally  done,  has,  I  conceive,  been 
just  proved.  But  it  may  interfere  with  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  states.  When  the 
committee  were  pleading  against  granting  a 
jury  trial  to  alleged  fugitives  from  labour,  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  general  govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  paramount  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state.  Now,  the  danger  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  regulations  of  some 
of  the  stales  is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  ab- 
staining from  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
power  to  check  a  most  horrible  traffic  in  the 
interior  of  our  country. 

The  committee  declare  that  "  the  property 
which  the  owner  holds  in  his  slaves  is  recog- 
nized bylaw;  and  as  to  the  right  of  disposal, 
it  is  as  unlimited  and  absolute  as  it  is  in  any 
other  propertJ^"  This,  to  the  disgrace  of  our 
nation,  is  too  near  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  It  is,  however,  not  universally  true  in 
point  of  fact.  The  laws  of  slavery,  bad  as 
they  are,  have  not  totally  annihilated  the 
rights!  of  the  slave.  They  afford,  in  theory 
at  least,  some  protection  to  this  depressed 
class  of  the  communit}\  They  are  secured 
in  life  and  limb,  I  believe,  by  the  laws  of  all 
the  states.  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersej^, 
and  at  least  two  of  the  eastern  states,  slavery, 
under  certain  limitations,  is  recognized  by 
law,  yet  the  removal  of  the  slave  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state  is  prohibited  by  them  all. 

I  can  perceive  no  internal  regidation  of  the 
states  which  would  be  affected  by  prohibiting 
the  internal  slave  trade.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  regulations  of  numerous  individuals 


would  be  affected  by  it.  Those  inhabitant 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  who  make  a  busi 
ness  of  raising  slaves  for  the  southern  market 
and  the  cotton  and  sugar  planters  of  the  soutl 
and  west  who  depend  upon  purchased  slave 
to  keep  up  their  stock,  would  unquestionabl 
find  the  interdiction  of  this  traffic  interfer 
wiih  their  regulations.  It  was  not  uncom 
mon,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  for  the  plant 
ers  in  the  British  sugar  islands  to  work  thei 
slaves  to  death  in  a  few  years,  and  keep  u 
their  gangs  by  purchases  from  Africa.  Thi 
arrangement  was  interfered  with  by  the  pat 
liamentary  act  of  1807  ;  yet  that  law  is  ge 
nerally  approved.  If  we  duly  regarded  th 
claims  of  universal  righteousness,  and  wer 
careful  to  extend  the  protection  of  law  t 
those  v.'ho  have  no  means  of  protecting  them 
selves,  we  should  not  hesitate  respecting  th 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  power  to  checi 
such  a  traffic  as  that  in  question.  Let  an 
man  suppose  the  case  of  those  who  are  th 
objects  of  this  traffic,  or  whose  family  tie 
have  been  severed  by  it,  to  be  his  own :  le 
him  imagine  his  own  family  to  suffer  one  tent! 
part  of  the  hardship  which  hundreds  of  fami 
lies  endure  in  consequence  of  this  "  oppro 
brium  of  infidel  powers,"  and  he  will  be  a 
no  loss  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  righ 
for  any  body  whose  voice  could  be  heard  t 
advise  and  solicit  our  national  government  t 
put  a  stop  to  this  degrading  commerce.  Le 
any  man  who  has  a  heart  softer  than  marbl 
contemplate  one  of  those  groups  which  ar 
frequently  seen  on  the  road  travelling  toward 
a  southern  market  ;  the  men  manacled  an 
connected  together  by  an  ox-chain,  the  wc 
men  trudging  before  them  with  feet,  head 
and  breasts  uncovered,  and  the  children  near 
ly  naked,  huddled  together  like  pigs  in  a 
open  wagon,  and  broiling  in  the  sun,  and  the 
say,  if  he  can,  that  it  would  be  unwise  am 
inexpedient  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  stat 
to  pass  a  resolution,  declaring  that  congres 
has  power  to  prohibit  this  brutalizing  com 
merce,  and  ought  to  exercise  it. 

Those  who  satisfy  themselves  with  the  re 
suits  of  a  cold,  calculating  expediency  on  thi 
subject,  probably  find  some  repose  in  the  cor 
sideration  that  the  victims  of  this  traffic  ar 
hlaclc,  and  are  slaves  by  birth.  But  even  thi 
consolation  fails  when  the  case  is  duly  exa 
mined.  The  advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves 
frequently  seen  in  the  southern  papers,  full; 
prove  that  slaves  are  held  in  whose  feature 
and  complexions  no  trace  of  African  origii 
appears.  We  also  know  that  children  am 
others  who  are  free  are  frequently  kidnappei 
and  carried  into  slavery.  While  the  interna 
traffic  in  slaves  continues  to  be  legalized,  w 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  kidnapping  wil 
be  wholly  prevented.  Persons  who  are  kid 
napped  are  soon  taught,  by  the  whip,  thi 
danger  of  revealing  to  any  body  the  origin  o 
their  slavery.  The  same  means  would  un 
questionably  instruct  white  children,  as  wel 
as  coloured  ones,  to  give  such  an  account  o 
themselves  as  would  suit  their  possessors.  I 
therefore  appears  that  this  sapient  committee 
have  judged  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  in 
terfere  with  an  arrangement  of  our  tradinj 
brethren,  which,  in  it  practical  operation 
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may  subject  the  children  of  ihcir  constituents 
to  the  necessity  of  toiling,  under  the  lash  of 
a  driver,  in  the  rice  swamps  and  cotton  fields 
of  the  south. 

This,  to  some  of  my  readers,  may  probably 
appear  an  imaginary  danger.  But  a  regular 
trade  in  tchitc  slarcs  was  once  carried  on  from 
Bristol  to  Ireland.  And  what  has  been  may 
be  again.  This  trade  was  abolished  in  1171 
by  a'decree  of  the  Irish  clergy  at  Armagh. 
Let  the  people  of  the  United  States  prove 
themselves  as  enlightened  and  humane  now 
as  the  Irish  were  then.  LWS. 

Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
W  e  have  not  j'et  done  with  our  fellow 
townsman's  entertaining  journal.  Chapter  VI, 
from  which  we  next  extract,  is  replete  with 
incident.  The  party  at  this  juncture  were 
fast  nearing  the  western  extremity  of  our 
continent ;  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
SnaUe  River,  which  pours  its  waters  directly 
into  the  Columbia.  In  this  vicinity  they  pro- 
pose to  sojourn  a  while,  erect  a  fort,  &c.,  and 
in  the  mean  time  a  detachment  of  the  com- 
pany "  were  ordered  to  get  themselves  in 
readiness  for  a  start  on  tlie  back  track,  in 
order  to  make  a  hunt,"  the  author  being  one 
of  the  number. 

July  IQih. — Our  little  hunting  party  of 
twelve  men,  rode  out  of  the  encampment  this 
morning,  at  a  brisk  trot,  which  gait  was  con- 
tinned  until  we  arrived  at  our  late  encamp- 
ment on  Ross'  creek,  having  gone  about 
thirty  miL's.  Here  we  came  to  a  halt,  and 
made  a  hearty  meal  on  a  bufiiilo  which  we 
had  just  killed.  Wliile  we  were  eating,  a 
little  Welshman,  whom  we  had  stationed  out- 
side our  camp  to  watch  the  horses,  came  run- 
ning to  us  out  of  breath,  crying  in  a  terrified 
falsetto,  "  Indians,  Indians  /"  In  a  moment 
every  man  was  on  his  feet,  and  his  gun  in  his 
hand  ;  the  horses  were  instantly  surrounded, 
by  Richardson's  direction,  and  driven  into  the 
bushes,  and  we  were  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  coming  struggle,  when  our  hunter,  peer- 
ing out  of  the  thick  cnpsi;  to  mark  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  burst  at  once  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  muttering  something  about  a 
Welsh  coward,  stepped  boldly  from  his  place 
of  concealment,  and  told  us  to  loilovv  him. 
When  we  had  done  so,  we  parceived  the  band 
approaching  steadily,  and  it  seemed  warily, 
along  the  path  directly  in  our  front.  Richard- 
son said  something  to  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  which  immediately  brought  several 
of  the  strangers  towards  us  at  full  gallop. 
One  of  these  was  a  Canadian,  as  his  peculiar 
physiognomy,  scarlet  sash,  and  hat  ribbons 
of  gaudy  colours,  clearly  proved,  and  the  two 
who  accompanied  him,  were  Indians.  These 
people  greeted  us  with  great  cordiality,  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  as  they  had  supposed,  on 
seeing  the  smoke  from  our  fire,  that  we  were 
a  band  of  Blackfeet,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
was  no  alternative  for  them  but  to  fight. 
While  we  were  conversing,  the  whole  party, 
of  about  thirty,  came  up,  and  it  needed  but  a 
glance  at  the  motley  group  of  tawdrily  dressed 
hybrid  boys,  and  blanketted  Indians,  to  con- 


vince us  that  this  was  McKay's  company 
travelling  on  to  join  him  at  Fort  Hall. 

They  enquired  anxiously  about  their  leader, 
and  seemed  pleased  on  being  informed  that  he 
was  so  near;  the  prospect  of  a  few  day's  rest 
at  the  fort,  and  the  regale  by  which  their  ar- 
rival was  sure  to  be  commemorated,  acted 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  mercurial  young  half- 
breeds,  like  the  potent  liquor  which  they  ex- 
pected soon  to  quaft'in  company  with  the  kin- 
dred souls  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 

They  all  seemed  hungry,  and  none  required 
a  second  invitation  to  join  us  at  our  half 
finished  meal.  The  huge  masses  of  savoury 
fleece  meat,  hump-ribs,  and  side-ribs  disap- 
peared, and  were  polished  with  wonderful 
despatch;  the  Canadians  ate  like  half  famish- 
ed wolves,  and  the  sombre  Indians,  although 
slower  and  more  sedate  in  their  movements, 
were  very  little  behind  their  companions  in 
the  agreeable  process  of  mastication. 

The  next  day  we  rode  ihirty-four  miles, 
and  encamped  on  a  pretty  little  stream, 
fringed  with  willows,  running  through  the 
midst  of  a  large  plain.  Within  a  few  miles, 
we  saw  a  small  herd  of  buffalo,  and  six  of  our 
company  left  the  camp  for  a  hunt.  In  an 
hour  two  of  them  returned,  bringing  the  meat 
of  one  animal.  We  all  commenced  work  im- 
mediately, cutting  it  in  thin  slices,  and  hang- 
ing it  on  the  bushes  to  dry.  By  sundown,  our 
work  was  finished,  and  soon  after  dark,  the 
remaining  hunters  came  in,  bringing  the  best 
parts  of  three  more.  This  will  give  us  abun- 
dance of  work  for  to-morrow,  when  the  hunt- 
ers will  go  out  again. 

Richardson  and  Sansbury  mention  having 
seen  several  Blackfeet  Indians  to-day,  who, 
on  observing  them,  ran  rapidly  away,  and,  as 
usual,  concealed  themselves  in  the  bushes. 
We  are  now  certain  that  our  worst  enemies 
are  around  us,  and  that  they  are  only  waiting 
for  a  favourable  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
an  attack.  They  are  not  here  for  nothing, 
and  have  probably  been  dogging  us,  and  re- 
connoitring our  outposts,  so  that  the  greatest 
caution  and  watchfulness  will  be  required  to 
prevent  a  surprise.  We  are  but  a  small  com- 
pany, and  there  may  be  at  this  very  moment 
hundreds  within  hearing  of  our  voices. 

The  Blackfoot  is  a  sworn  and  determined 
foe  to  all  white  men,  and  he  has  often  been 
heard  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  hang 
the  scalp  of  a  "  pale  face"  to  his  girdle,  than 
kill  a  buffalo  to  prevent  his  starving. 

The  hostility  of  this  dreaded  tribe  is,  and 
has  for  years  been,  proverbial.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  Indians  who  do  not  fear 
the  power,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  white  man;  and  though 
so  often  beaten  in  conflicts  with  them,  even 
by  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  generally 
with  numbers  vastly  inferior,  their  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  still  urges  them  on 
to  renewed  attempts;  and  if  a  single  scalp  is 
taken,  it  is  considered  equal  to  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  is  hailed  as  a  presage  of  future  and 
more  extensive  triumphs. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
this  determined  hostility  does  not  originate 
solely  in  savage  malignity,  or  an  abstract 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  white  men;  it  is  fo- 


mented and  kept  alive  from  year  to  year  by 
incessant  provocatives  on  the  part  of  white 
hunters,  trappers,  and  traders,  who  are  at 
best  but  intruders  on  the  rightful  domains  of 
the  red  man  of  the  wilderness.  Many  a  night 
have  1  sat  at  the  camp-fire,  and  listened  to  the 
recital  of  bloody  and  ferocious  scenes,  in 
which  the  narrators  were  the  actors,  and  the 
poor  Indians  the  victims,  and  I  have  felt  my 
blood  tingle  with  shame,  and  boil  with  indig- 
nation, to  hear  the  diabolical  acts  applauded 
by  those  for  whose  amusement  they  were  re- 
lated. Many  a  precious  villain,  and  merciless 
marauder,  was  made  by  these  midnight  tales 
of  rapine,  murder,  and  robbery ;  many  a 
stripling,  in  whose  lender  mind  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  honesty  had  never  germinated, 
burned  for  an  opportunity  of  loading  his  pack- 
horse  with  the  beaver  skins  of  some  solitary 
Blackfoot  trapper,  who  was  to  be  murdered 
and  despoiled  of  the  property  he  had  acquired 
by  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  of  toil  and 
danger. 

Acts  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  nnfre- 
quent,  and  the  subjects  of  this  sort  of  atrocity 
are  not  always  the  poor  and  despised  Indians: 
white  men  themselves  often  fall  by  the  hands 
of  their  companions,  when  by  good  fortune 
and  industry  they  have  succeeded  in  loading 
their  horses  with  fur.  The  fortunate  trapper 
is  treacherously  murdered  by  one  who  has 
eaten  from  the  same  dish  and  drunk  from  the 
same  cup,  and  the  homicide  returns  triumph- 
antly to  his  camp  with  his  ill  gotten  property. 
If  his  companion  be  enquired  for,  the  answer 
is  that  some  days  ago  they  parted  compan}', 
and  he  will  probably  soon  join  them. 

The  poor  man  never  returns — no  one  goes 
to  search  for  him — he  is  soon  forgotten,  or  is 
only  remembered  by  one  more  steadfast  than 
the  rest,  who  seizes  with  avidity  the  first  op- 
portunity which  is  afibrded,  of  murdering  an 
unoflTending  Indian  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  friend. 

On  the  20th,  we  moved  our  camp  to  a  spot 
about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  Richardson, 
with  two  other  hunters,  stopped  yesterday  and 
spent  the  night.  They  hud  killed  several 
buflalo  here,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  meat  when  we  joined  them.  They 
gave  us  a  meal  of  excellent  cow's  flesh,  and 
I  thought  I  never  had  eaten  any  thing  so  de- 
licious. Hitherto  we  have  had  only  tlie  bulls 
which  are  at  this  season  poor  and  rather  un- 
savory, but  now  we  are  feasting  upon  the 
best  food  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  we  have  nothing  but  tiiont  and 
good  cold  water,  but  this  is  all  ilo^inv  wo 
have  excellent  appetites.  ii<i  il\ . ,  ,  T  r,r 
heads,  sharp  cars,  and  high  ■  '  -i 

more  does  a  man  require  In  n 

We  rise  in  the  indrning  w  i\v\  i'\r  -  .  i.  sin- 
up  our  fires,  and  ?•<!,;.</  our  I'real, .'a>i ,  caling 
usually  from  one  t.)  two  p<M!iui'^  of  uu-at  at  a 
morrnng  meal.  At  ten  n'cl.ick  \\o  huu'h, 
dine  at  two,  sup  at  five,  and  lii:i;_n  at  eight, 
and  during  the  night-watch  ciii\\m<->iiiy  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  two  or  threi^  "  iiump- 
ribs"  and  a  marrow  bnne,  to  furnish  employ- 
ment and  keep  the  drowsy  god  at  a  distance. 

Our  present  camp  is  a  beautiful  one.  A 
rich  and  open  plain  of  hixuriant  grass,  dotted 
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with  hullalo  ill  nil  directions,  a  high  pic- 
turescitie  hill  in  front,  and  a  lovely  stream  of 
cold  nuniiitaiii  water  flowing  al  our  feet.  On 
the  borders  of  this  stream,  as  usual,  is  a  dense 
belt  of  willows,  and  under  the  shade  of  these 
we  sit  and  work  by  day,  and  sleep  soundly  at 
ni<''ht.  Our  meat  is  now  dried  upon  scaffolds 
constructed  of  old  timber  which  we  find  in 
great  abundance  upon  the  neighbouring  hill. 
VVe  keep  a  fire  going  constantly,  and  when 
the  meat  is  sufficiently  dried,  it  is  piled  on 
the  ground,  preparatory  to  being  baled. 

'21s/. — The  buffalo  appear  even  more  nu- 
merous than  when  we  came,  and  much  less 
suspicious  than  common.  The  bulls  frequently 
pass  slowly  along  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
us,  and  toss  their  shaggy  and  frightful  look- 
\n<y  heads  as  though  to  warn  us  against  at- 
tacking or  approaching  them. 

Towards  evening,  to-day,  1  walked  out  with 
my  gun,  in  the  direction  of  one  of  these 
prowling  monsters,  and  the  ground  in  his 
vicinity  being  covered  densely  with  bushes,  I 
determined  to  approach  as  near  him  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  ball 
planted  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 
I  had  heard  of  this  experiment  having  been 
tried  without  success,  and  I  wished  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  for  myself. 

"Takino-  the  wind"  of  the  animal,  as  it  is 
called,  (that  is,  keeping  to  leeward,  so  that 
my  approach  could  not  be  perceived  by  com- 
municating  a  taint  to  the  air,)  I  crawled  on 
my  hands  and  knees  with  the  utmost  caution 
towards  my  victim.  The  unwieldy  brute  was 
quietly  and  unsuspiciously  cropping  the  herb- 
age, and  I  had  arrived  to  within  ten  feet  of 
him,  when  a  sudden  flashing  of  the  eye,  and 
an  impatient  motion,  told  me  that  I  was  ob- 
served. He  raised  his  enormous  head,  and 
looked  around  him,  and  so  truly  terrible  and 
grand  did  he  appear,  that  I  must  confess,  (in 
your  ear,)  I  felt  awed,  almost  frightened,  at 
the  task  I  had  undertaken.  But  1  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat ;  so,  raising  my  gun,  I  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  bushy  centre  of  the 
forehead,  and  fired.  The  monster  shook  his 
head,  pawed  up  the  earth  with  his  hoofs,  and 
making  a  sudden  spring,  accompanied  by  a 
terrific  roar,  turned  to  make  his  escape.  At 
that  instant,  the  ball  from  the  second  barrel 
penetrated  his  vitals,  and  he  measured  his 
huge  length  upon  the  ground.  In  a  few 
seconds  he  was  dead.  Upon  examining  the 
head,  and  cutting  away  the  enojmous  mass 
of  matted  hair  and  skin  which  enveloped  the 
skull,  my  large  bullet  of  twenty  to  the  pound, 
was  found  completely  flattened  against  the 
bone.,  having  carried  with  it,  through  the  in- 
terposing integument,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  coarse  hair,  but  without  producing  the 
smallest  fracture.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  taking 
the  tongue,  (the  hunter's  perquisite,)  I  re- 
turned to  my  companions. 

This  evening  the  roaring  of  the  bulls  in 
the  gang  near  us  is  terrific,  and  these  sounds 
are  mingled  with  the  howling  of  large  packs 
of  wcilve^s,  which  regularly  attend  upon  them, 
and  the  hoarse  screaming  of  hundreds  of 
ravens  flying  over  head.  The  dreaded  grizzly 
bear  is  also  quite  common  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  two  have  just  been  seen  in  some  bushes 


near,  and  they  visit  our  camp  almost  every 
night,  attracted  by  the  piles  of  meat  which 
are  heaped  all  around  us.  The  first  intima- 
tion we  have  of  his  approach  is  a  great  grunt 
or  snort,  unlike  any  sound  I  ever  heard,  but 
much  more  querulous  than  fierce;  then  we 
hear  the  scraping  and  tramping  of  his  huge 
feel,  and  the  snufling  of  his  nostrils,  as  the 
savoury  scent  of  the  meat  is  wafted  to  them. 
He  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  with  a 
stealthy  and  fearful  pace,  but  just  as  he  is 
about  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  visit,  he 
suddenly  stops  short ;  the  snuffing  is  repeated 
at  long  and  trembling  intervals,  and  if  the 
slightest  motion  is  then  made  by  one  of  the 
parly,  awaj'  goes  "  Ephraim^''  like  a  cow- 
ardly burghr  as  he  is,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  him  that  night. 

On  the  23d  a  Nez  Perce  Indian,  belonging 
to  Mr.  McKay's  company,  visited  us.  He  is 
one  of  several  hunters  who  have  been  sent 
from  the  fort  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves. 
This  was  a  middle  aged  man,  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  shrewdness  or  cunning,  and 
complaisance,  appeared  singularly  blended. 
But  his  person  was  a  perfect  wonder,  and 
would  have  served  admirably  for  the  study  of 
a  sculptor.  The  form  was  perfection  itself. 
The  lower  limbs  were  entirely  naked,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  person  was  only  covered  by 
a  short  checked  shirt.  His  blanket  lay  by 
his  side  as  he  sat  with  us,  and  was  used  only 
while  moving.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
ease  with  which  the  man  squatted  on  his 
haunches  immediately  as  he  alighted,  and 
the  position  both  of  body  and  limbs  was  one 
that,  probably,  no  white  man  unaccustomed 
to  it,  could  have  endured  for  many  minutes 
together.  The  attitude,  and  indeed  the  whole 
figure  was  graceful  and  easy  in  the  extreme; 
and  on  criticising  his  person,  one  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  Apollo  iSelvidere  of  Canova. 
His  only  weapons  were  a  short  bow  and  half 
a  dozen  arrows,  a  scalping  knife  and  toma- 
hawk ;  with  these,  however,  weak  and  in- 
efficient as  they  seemed,  he  had  done  good 
service,  every  arrow  being  smeared  with 
blood  to  the  feathers.  He  told  Richardson 
that  he  and  his  three  or  four  companions  had 
killed  about  sixty  buffalo,  and  that  now,  hav- 
ing meat  enough,  they  intended  to  return  to 
their  camp  to-morrow. 

CAVE  TEMPLES  OF  THE  BURMESE. 
The  cave-temples  of  Adjuntah,  Ellora,  and 
Elephanta,  have  been  frequently  described, 
but  hitherto  we  have  had  no  account  of  those 
found  in  the  Buddhistic  countries  which  have 
been  wrested  from  the  Burmese.  Their  exa- 
mination might  probably  throw  some  light  on 
the  controversy  respecting  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  for  the 
cave-temples  seem  to  have  been  exclusively 
connected  with  the  latter  creed.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  cave-temple  on  the  Salwen, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above  Maulmain, 
will  give  a  good  general  notion  of  these  inte- 
resting excavations: — 

"  The  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  per- 
pendicular but  uneven  face  of  the  mountain, 
inclosed  in  a  strong  brick  wall,  which  forms 
a  large  vestibule.   The  entrance  to  this  in- 


closure  is  by  a  path,  winding  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain ;  and  nothing  remarkable 
strikes  the  eye  till  one  passes  the  gate,  where 
attention  is  at  once  powerfully  arrested.  Not 
only  is  the  space  within  the  wall  filled  with 
images  of  Gaudama  of  every  size,  but  the 
whole  face  of  the  mountain,  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  is  covered  with  them. 
On  every  jutting  crag  stands  some  marble 
image,  covered  with  gold,  and  spreading  its 
uncouth  proportions  to  the  setting  sun.  Every 
recess  is  converted  into  shrines  for  others. 
The  smooth  surfaces  are  covered  by  small 
flat  images  of  burnt  clay  and  set  in  stucco. 
Of  these  last  there  are  literally  thovsands. 
In  some  places  they  have  fallen  off,  with  the 
plaster  with  which  they  were  set,  and  left 
spots  of  naked  rock,  against  which  bees  have 
built  their  hives  undisturbed.  No  where  in 
the  country  have  I  seen  such  a  display  of 
wealth,  ingenuity,  and  industry.  But  impos- 
ing as  is  this  spectacle,  it  shrinks  to  insig- 
nificance, compared  to  the  scene  which  opens 
on  entering  the  cavern  itself.  It  is  of  vast 
size,  chiefly  in  one  apartment,  which  needs 
no  human  art  to  render  it  sublime.  The  eye 
is  confused,  and  the  heart  appalled,  at  the 
prodigious  exhibition  of  infatuation  and  folly. 
Every  where,  on  the  floor,  overhead,  on  the 
jutting  points,  and  on  the  stalactite  festoons 
of  the  roof,  are  crowded  together  images  of 
Gaudama — the  offerings  of  successive  ages. 
Some  are  perfectly  gilded ;  others  incrusted 
with  calcareous  matter;  some  fallen,  yet 
sound;  others  mouldered;  others  just  erected. 
Some  of  these  are  of  stupendous  size;  some 
not  larger  than  one's  finger;  and  some  of  all 
the  intermediate  sizes ;  marble,  stone,  wood, 
brick,  and  clay.  Some  even  of  marble,  are 
so  time-worn,  though  sheltered  of  course  from 
changes  of  temperature,  that  the  face  and 
fingers  are  obliterated.  In  some  dark  re- 
cesses, bats  were  heard,  and  seemed  numer- 
ous, but  could  not  be  seen.  Here  and  there 
ire  models  of  templeS;  kyoungs,  [monaste- 
ries], &;c.,  some  not  larger  than  a  half  bushel, 
and  some  ten  or  filteen  feet  square,  absolutely 
filled  with  small  idols,  heaped  promiscuously 
one  upon  another.  As  we  followed  the  paths 
which  wound  among  the  groups  of  figures 
and  models,  every  new  aspect  of  the  cave 
presented  new  multitudes  of  images.  A  ship 
of  five  hundred  tons  could  not  carry  away  the 
half  them. — London  Athenaum,  from  3Ial- 
colin's  Travels  in  Asia. 

OCEANIC  CRABS. 
On  the  Keeling  Islands  is  a  crab  of  mon- 
strous size,  which  feeds  on  cocoa-nu's.  It 
contrives  to  perforate  the  upper  end  of  the 
nut  by  the  hammering  of  its  heavy  claw;  then 
with  its  narrow  pincers  it  extracts  the  white 
albuminous  substance.  These  crabs  are  good 
to  eat,  and  in  the  larger  of  them  is  a  mass  of 
fat,  which  sometimes  yields  a  quart  of  good 
oil.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  species 
of  coral  which  has  the  property  of  stinging. 
Still  more  worthy  of  notice  are  two  species  of 
fish,  of  the  genus  Sparus,  which  feed  exclu- 
sively on  coral.  With  their  strong  bony  jaws, 
they  graze  on  the  tops  of  the  coral  branches. — 
Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle. 
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For  •■  The  Frioiul." 
DIVISION  OF  TIME  INTO  WEEKS. 

A  subscriber  who  wishes  to  encourage 
among  the  youthful  readers  of  "  The  Friend" 
a  taste  for  ancient  history  of  an  instructive 
character,  and  more  especially  such  as  will 
reflect  light  upon  subjects  and  relations  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  met  with 
some  information  respecting  the  division  of 
time,  which  bears  the  mark  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  may  be  interesting  to  those  who 
I   have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  much  ir.for- 
I    mation  on  the  subject.    The  observations  re- 
1    specting  the  rariadons  of  time  also  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  day  set 
!   apart  for  rest  and  worship,  and  the  conclud- 
ing beautiful  remarks  upon  the  wisdom  and 
the  kindness  of  our  bountiful  Creator,  and  the 
clear  distinction  drawn  between  the  dictates 
of  true  religion  and  the  superstitious  idea  of 
I   inherent  hoUness  in  one  day  above  the  rest, 
j   may  serve  to  enlighten  the  young  mind,  and 
I    to  furnish  correct  views  of  the  obligation 
i    upon  all  Christians  to  observe,  with  devotional 
i   seriousness,  a  day  for    religious  purposes, 
j   while  it  will  be  evident,  that  no  one  day  can 
^   be  thus  observed  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
of  course  cannot  possess  superior  sanctity. 

EXTRACT. 

;  The  division  of  time  info  weeks  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
;  and  they  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  the 
seven  days  by  the  names  of  seven  of  their 
deities,  viz.  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn.  Eusebius 
has' selected  from  the  works  of  Porphyry  (one 
of  the  early  enemies  of  Christianity)  a  very 
old  Greek  oracle,  quoted  by  that  writer,  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  di- 
vision and  nomenclature.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"  Invoke  Mercury  on  his  day, 
And  in  like  manner  the  Sun  on  a  Sunday, 
The  Moon  also  when  lier  day  arrives, 
And  Saturn  and  Venus  each  in  their  order." 
A  similar  custom  is  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antio^iity  among  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, namely,  the  Goths,  Celts,  and  Sclavo- 
nians.  These  nations  probably  derived  this 
practice  (as  they  did  many  others,  and  much 
of  their  language)  from  the  east,  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  reckoning  of  time 
by  weeks,  and  an  idolatrous  nomenclature  of 
the  days,  was  prevalent  in  very  ancient  times 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  especially  in 
Chaldea  and  Egypt.  Dion,  the  Roman  his- 
torian says,  that  the  custom  in  question  origi- 
nated in  Egypt,  and  from  thence,  at  a  more 
modern  date,  pervaded  the  whole  world. 
Grotlus  confirms  its  ancient  origin  in  Egypt 
by  reference  to  Heroditus.  Since  this  pecu- 
liar division  of  time  agrees  with  no  astronomi- 
cal sign,  certainly  not  with  the  changes  in  the 
appearance  of  the  moon,  and  since  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  Egyptians  or  any  other  na- 
tion of  antiquity  should  borrow  it  from  so 
despised  a  people  as  the  Israelites,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  founded  on  a  tradition 
respecting  the  original  seven  days.*    On  this 

*  If,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed,  tiie  Egyptians 
borrowed  their  learning  from  the  Edomites,  the  course 


ground  it  affords  a  collateral  evidence  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation,  and  among  other  facts,  of  the  hal- 
lowing of  the  seventh  day.  That  this  circum- 
stance indeed  formed  a  part  of  the  tradition 
in  question,  is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence bearing  expressly  on  the  point. 

Some  of  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  give 
a  similar  testimony.  Theophilus,  of  Antioch, 
(A.  D.  168)  speaks  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  "  which  all  men  celebrate."  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  (A.  D.  199)  says,  that  "  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  considered 
as  sacred  the  seventh  day  ;  according  to  the 
recurrence  of  which,  there  is  a  rotation  of  all 
things  living  and  growing."  Tertullian  (A. 
D.  200)  says,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
Gentiles  to  devote  Saturday  to  ease  and  feast- 
ing. 

We  appear  then  to  be  in  possession  of  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  the  reckoning  of  time 
by  weeks  among  the  heathen,  a  practice  of 
which  the  antiquity  is  beyond  tracing,  was 
accompanied  by  a  notion  more  or  less  distinct, 
that  the  seventh  day  was  holy.  Now  such  a 
notion,  as  well  as  the  weekly  division  itself', 
is  surely  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  an  original 
tradition,  than  to  the  example  of  the  Jews,  a 
people  who,  before  their  dispersion,  were  so 
little  known,  and  after  it  so  little  honoured. 
The  division  of  time  into  weeks  prevailing 
among  the  heathen,  especially  among  eastern 
nations,  (connected  as  it  was  with  the  notion 
that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  holy,) 
confirms  the  antiquity  and  original  authority 
of  the  Sabbath. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  for  us  plainly 
to  distinguish  between  the  dictates  of  true  re- 
ligion and  those  of  superstition,  in  reference 
to  the  present  subject.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  UNSCRiPTUKAL,  and  therefore  supersti- 
tious to  imagine  that  a  superior  sanctity  ac- 
tually attaches  to  any  one  day  of  the  revolv- 
ing week  over  others.  As  with  Homer  of 
old,  every  passing  day  and  night  was  sacred ; 
much  more  must  it  be  so  to  the  Christian, 
who  knows  that  the  God  whom  he  worships 
pervades  all  space,  and  his  providence  all 
TIME.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  whether  the  Sabbath  day 
which  we  may  presume  was  observed  by  the 
Patriarchs,  was  in  fact  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  as  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  course  of 
ages,  circumstances  might  easily  occur  which 
would  disturb  the  reckoning ;  and  equally  so, 
that  the  question  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
We  must  not  indeed  forget,  that  from  the 
very  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  it  is 
impossible  for  all  men  to  keep  their  Sabbath 
at  the  same  time. 

All  that  we  can  infer  from  God's  hallowing 
the  seventh  day,  and  from  his  instituting  a 
Sabbath  for  man  after  the  model  of  his  own, 
all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  case,  or  from  the  example  of  the 
Lord's  servants  of  every  age,  is  this,  that  in 
the  march  of  time,  God  claims  every  recur- 
ring seventh  day  as  peculiarly  his  own.  In 

of  this  tradition  may  be  directly  traced  through  Esau 
to  the  Patriarchs.~C/ironoZo^y  of  Kingdoms,  p.  -208. 


that  perfect  wisdom  with  which  he  adjusts  all 
the  claims  of  human  duty,  in  even  balances, 
he  has  ordained  that  this  proportion  of  our 
time  should  be  devoted,  without  interruption, 
from  our  temporal  callings  to  religious  pur- 
poses. In  that  pure  benevolence  with  which 
he  seeks  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  even 
of  inferior  animals,  he  has  made  (as  I  believe) 
"  a  perpetual  decree,"  that  every  six  days  of 
labour  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  seventh  day  of 
rest. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ELIZABETH  GIBSON. 
In  preparing  some  slight  biographical  no- 
tices of  departed  worthies  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend,"  attention  has  been  principally 
given  to  those  European  Friends  who  have 
visited  this  country  in  gospel  love,  of  whom 
we  possess  no  journals  or  other  extensive  me- 
morials. Of  this  number  was  Elizabeth  Gib- 
son, who  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Robin- 
son, travelled  on  this  continent  in  the  exercise 
of  her  gift  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  from  the 
year  1773  to  1775.  It  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance concerning  her,  that  our  late  Friend 
Thomas  Scattergood,  that  dedicated  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  one  of  the  seals 
of  her  ministry. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Hoyle,  of  Burnley,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, England,  and  was  born  the  14th  of  2d 
month,  1729.  She  not  only  received  from 
her  parents  a  religious,  guarded  education, 
but  was  early  made  sensible  of  the  heart  ten- 
dering visitations  of  heavenly  love,  by  keep- 
ing to  which,  in  obedience  to  the  successive 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  will,  she  grew  in 
religious  experience,  and  after  deep  conflicls 
and  exercise  of  mind,  came  forth  in  public 
testimony  about  the  23d  year  of  her  age, 
thinking  herself  one  of  the  least  called  into 
this  solemn  work.  As  there  was  an  abiding 
under  the  heavenly  gift,  and  she  was  preserved 
in  faithful  dedication  to  the  requisitions  of  her 
Divine  Master,  enlargement  was  experienced, 
and  she  was  early  called  forth  to  visit  the 
churches  in  gospel  love,  in  which  engage- 
ments she  had  the  unity  of  her  Friends.  A 
Friend  who  knew  her  well  at  that  period  of 
her  life,  remarks  of  her,  "  She  was,  while 
young,  much  respected  for  her  innocent  and 
inoffensive  conduct  and  conversation,  being 
inclined  in  her  young  years  to  that  which 
was  good.  Her  first  appearance  in  public 
was  in  our  meeting  at  Marsdcn  Height  on  a 
first  day,  the  beginning  of  6th  month,  1752, 
in  the  simplicity  and  innocency  of  a  little 
child ;  but  by  her  obedience  to  what  was 
manifested,  she  grew  in  a  few  years  to  the 
stature  of  an  experienced  elder." 

She  was  fiivoured  with  a  great  degree  of  clear- 
ness in  her  prospects  of  religions  rcquirings. 
and  careful  to  keep  them  much  in  \tcr  o\\t\ 
breast  until  the  time  lor  inov  ing  ii|i|iearod  ;  in 
which  respect  she  may  be  an  example  to  some 
who  have  suffered  loss  by  a  premature  disclo- 
sure of  apprehensions  of  required  service.  She 
was  also  remarkable  when  engaged  in  her 
Master's  work  for  close  attention  to  the  point- 
ings of  duty,  and  a  steadfast  abiding  under 
his  power  who  puts  his  own  forth  and  goes 
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before  ihem.  In  tlie  year  175-1  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Josliua  Robinson,  and  settled  within 
the  particular  meeting  of  Counterside,  in 
Wonsleydale,  Yorkshire.  To  him  she  was 
united  in  great  love  and  harmony  twenty-one 
years,  during  which  time  she  was  much  given 
lip  to  the  service  of  truth,  and  in  obedience  to 
its  requirings  was  often  engaged  to  leave  her 
domestic  comforts,  to  obtain  that  peace  of 
mind  which  she  valued  more  than  all  out- 
ward enjoyments.  She  travelled  much,  visit- 
ing most  of  the  meetings  in  England,  par- 
ticularly the  southern,  western,  and  eastern 
counties.  In  the  year  1767  she  visited  the 
nation  of  Ireland.  In  1773  she  embarked  for 
this  country,  and  was  favoured  with  ability  to 
visit  most  of  the  meetings  on  this  continent, 
much  to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  and  it 
was  believed  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Friends. 
She  returned  home  in  1775,  and  soon  after 
was  tried  with  the  removal  of  her  husband  by 
death  ;  yet  she  was  enabled  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1777. 

In  1778  she  v/as  united  in  marriage  to  her 
second  husband,  George  Gibson,  and  became 
a  member  rf  Thaxted  monthly  meeting  in 
Essex.  She  continued  to  be  a  diligent  la- 
bourer for  the  promotion  of  truth,  in  the  life 
and  virtue  of  it,  and  was  much  engaged  in 
religious  services,  divers  times  visiting  all  the 
families  of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  the 
quarterly  meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  it  was  thought  by  her  cotemporaries 
that  she  was  a  blessing  to  the  churches  in 
those  parts.  She  not  only  visited  Ireland  a 
third  time  in  1791,  but  also  several  distant 
parts  of  England,  yet  afterwards  her  services 
were  principally  hearer  home,  signifying  to 
her  husband,  that  she  seemed  now  more  ex- 
cused from  long  journeys  ;  but  she  rejoiced  in 
this,  that  she  had  been  given  up  in  her 
younger  time  when  she  had  more  bodily 
.strength. 

In  the  manuscript  journal  of  his  travels 
in  England  of  our  late  friend,  Thomas 
Scattergood,  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Gibson 
several  times  occurs.  Under  date  of  9mo. 
6th,  1794,  he  remarks :  "  In  the  morning  we 
got  to  S.  L.'s  at  Chelmsford,  (the  town  where 
.John  Griffith  lived,)  and  attended  the  select 
quarterly  meeting;  here  I  found,  after  meet- 
ing was  over,  that  I  was  seated  between  my 
much  esteemed  friends,  George  Gibson  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  formerly,  when  in  our 
country,  Elizabeth  Robinson;  and  the  conso- 
lation and  the  comfort  that  my  soul  witnessed 
in  this  opportunity,  I  cannot  set  forth.  On 
looking  back  to  my  first  acquaintance  with 
this  mother  in  Israel,  and  mother  in  the  truth 
to  me,  believing  that  it  was  her  that  was  near 
me  in  the  meeting;  and  after  which  she  owned 
me  as  a  child."  After  mentioning  a  quarterly 
meeting  which  he  attended  9th  mo.  9th,  and 
which  proved  an  open  instructive  time,  T. 
Scattergood  speaks  of  a  solid  opportunity, 
many  Friends  being  present,  and  amongst 
them  George  Gibson  and  his  wife.  He  spent 
the  evening  with  them,  and  felt  remarkably 
cheerful ;  he  notes  in  his  journal,  "  Oh,  what  a 
favour  I  have  thought  it  to  be  thus  noticed  and 
cared  for  by  one  that  the  Lord  made  as  a  sharp 
threshing  instrument  to  me  in  our  land." 


Elizabeth  Gibson  attended  her  own  quar- 
terly meeting  a  short  time  before  her  decease, 
as  well  as  the  monthly  meetings  preceding,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  on  returning  tVom 
this,  and  several  other  little  journeys,  her 
mind  appeared  to  be  clothed  with  sweet  peace, 
remp.rking  what  a  favour  it  was  to  enjoy  her 
own  habitation  in  tranquillity  of  mind.  She 
was  at  her  own  forenoon  and  afternoon  meet- 
ings on  the  first  day  of  12th  month,  1804,  and 
was  taken  about  four  o'clock  on  second  day 
morning  with  very  acute  pain  at  her  stomach, 
which  continued  very  sharp  for  some  time, 
but  she  was  so  much  better  as  to  get  down 
stairs  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  spent  the 
afternoon  and  drank  tea  with  her  husband 
with  her  accustomed  cheerfulness;  soon  after 
which  she  was  seized  with  a  return  of  the 
pain,  with  sickness,  which  increased  and  con- 
tinued for  some  hours  ;  but  afterwards  she 
was  relieved  so  as  to  give  her  near  relations, 
through  the  remainder  of  the  week,  a  hope  of 
her  recovery,  being  able  to  sit  up  a  little  at 
several  different  times,  and  converse  pleasant- 
ly with  her  friends.  On  the  first  day  after- 
noon following,  and  with  not  much  apparent 
alteration  for  the  worse,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  death,  and  in  a  few  minutes  pass- 
ed away  without  sigh  or  groan,  as  one  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep. 

It  seemed  to  her  friends,  as  she  herself  had 
expressed  it,  that  her  day's  work  had  been 
done  in  the  day  time  ;  for  in  the  course  of  her 
last  illness  she  had  little  to  say  by  way  of  ad- 
vice to  those  about  her,  but  all  that  she  ex- 
pressed indicated  that  she  retained  an  earnest 
solicitude  to  be  approved  in  the  sight  of  her 
great  Master,  and  it  was  evident  that  her 
mind  continued  to  be  clothed  with  love ;  for 
at  one  time  she  said,  "  I  love  you  as  my 
children  ;  I  do  not  you  only  that  are  about 
me,  for  I  have  many  children  that  I  love." 
At  another  time  she  said,  "  That  which  her 
hands  had  found  to  do  she  did ;"  and  upon  its 
being  observed  that  she  did  it  with  her  might, 
her  reply  was,  "  That  I  did."  And  recurrmg 
to  the  most  endearing  ties  of  human  nature, 
she  said,  "  I  have  had  two  affectionate  hus- 
bands, and  before  I  had  a  husband  I  was  in 
good  degree  married  to  Christ,  and  it  has 
been  my  care  through  life  not  to  forfeit  his 
friendship."  She  died  the  30th  of  the  12th 
month,  1804,  aged  upwards  of  75  years,  a 
minister  about  50  years. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  her  social  and  relative 
duties  Elizabeth  Gibson  was  most  exemplary; 
to  her  husband  she  was  a  faithful  and  tender 
companion,  to  her  children  an  affectionate 
mother;  a  lover  of  Friends,  and  one  who  had 
great  pleasure  in  entertaining  strangers,  to 
whom  her  heart  and  house  were  open.  She 
was  a  bright  example  of  moderation  and  tem- 
perance, and  of  diligence  in  attending  meet- 
ings, both  for  worship  and  discipline.  As  a 
minister  she  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  was 
earnestly  engaged  for  the  promotion  of  truth, 
and  the  building  up  of  Friends  in  the  true 
faith,  and  their  settlement  and  establishment 
in  it;  and  was  frequently  led  to  caution  against 
the  creaturely  part  in  the  great  business  of 
religion.  It  was  instructively  evident  from 
her  remarks  how  unsatisfactory  to  her  were 


writings  on  religious  subjects,  which  did  not 
point  to  the  Divine  gift  in  the  heart,  and  tend 
to  establish  the  reader  in  a  dependence  upon 
it.  In  her  solemn  approaches  to  the  throne 
of  Grace  in  vocal  supplication,  she  was  at 
times  favoured  fervently  to  intercede  on  be- 
half of  individuals  and  the  church,  reaching 
the  witness  in  others,  as  life  answers  to  life. 
Her  lamp  continued  in  brightness  to  the  last, 
and  she  left  the  comfortable  belief  with  sur- 
vivors that  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled  in 
her  experience:  "They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever."  T. 

HAIL  STORM. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  surveying  voyages 
of  H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  between 
the  years  1826  and  1836,  an  extraordinary 
and  destructive  phenomenon  of  this  kind  oc- 
curring in  the  Pamj^as  is  introduced  : — 

"  We  were  here  told  a  fact,  which  I  would 
not  have  credited,  if  I  had  not  had  partly 
ocular  proof  of  it,  namely,  that,  during  the 
previous  night,  hail  as  large  as  small  apples, 
and  exceedingly  hard,  had  fallen  with  such 
violence  as  to  kill  the  greater  number  of  the 
wild  animals.  One  of  the  men  had  already 
found  thirteen  deer  lying  dead,  and  1  saw  their 
fresh  hides  ;  another  of  the  party,  soon  after 
my  arrival,  brought  in  seven  more.  Now,  I 
w,ell  know,  that  one  man,  without  dogs,  would 
hardly  have  killed  seven  deer  in  a  week.  The 
men  believed  that  they  had  seen  about  fifteen 
dead  ostriches  (part  of  one  of  which  we  had 
for  dinner);  and  they  said  that  several  were 
running  about  evidently  blind  in  one  eye. 
Numbers  of  smaller  birds,  as  ducks,  hawks, 
and  partridges,  were  killed.  I  saw  one  of  the 
latter  with  a  black  mark  on  the  back,  as  if  it 
had  been  struck  with  a  paving-stone." 

Repelling  Qualities  of  Certain  Colours  to 
Lightning. — In  the  frequency  of  death  by 
lightning  in  this  country,  the  following  may 
lead  to  important  discoveries  of  other  mftms 
of  protection  besides  iron  rods  : 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  London  Elec- 
tricity Society  at  their  April  sitting,  by  Cap- 
tain  John  Arrowsmith,  in  which  he  details 
some  new  views  in  relation  to  the  repellant 
qualities  of  certain  colours  to  lightning,  and 
the  attractive  force  of  others— which  may 
possibly  be  a  valuable  discovery. 

Captain  Arrowsmith  states  that  he  had 
made  thirty  voyages,  during  which  the  ves- 
sels under  his  command  had  been  ninety- 
eight  difl^;rent  times  within  the  vortex  of.the 
electric  fluid,  and  that  in  no  instance  had  it 
come  in  contact  with  those  parts  of  his  masts 
and  spars  coloured  with  a  blaclc  paint,  made 
of  lamp  black  and  oil,  and  that  the'parts  un- 
painted  were  often  shivered  to  pieces  by  the 
lightning.  He  was  led  to  make  the  experi- 
ment upon  reading  the  singular  effects  of 
lightning  upon  pie-bald  cattle  and  horses,  the 
affinity  of  the  fluid  for  those  parts  of  the 
streaks  in  the  animals  which  were  white, 
being  remarkable.  Captain  A.  further  states, 
his  practice  had  been  to  take  in  and  furl  his 
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sails  upon  the  approach  of  liglitninij  to  liis 
vessel.  We  should  like  to  know  if  any  ilif- 
ference  has  ever  been  remarked  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  liability  of  the  black  and  wliite 
races  to  be  struck  by  lightning.  Tiie  facts  in 
relation  to  the  inquiry  would  be  worthy  of 
note. 

Pure  Lore. — The  mutual  love  of  Christians 
must  be  pure,  arising  from  such  causes  as  are 
pure  and  spiritual,  from  the  sense  of  our  Sa- 
viour's command  and  of  his  example  ;  for  he 
himself  joins  that  with  it,  A  tmv  command- 
mcnt  give  I  you,  saith  he,  that  as  I  have  hived 
you,  so  you  also  love  one  anoihei-,  John  xiii. 
34.  They  that  are  indeed  lovers  of  God  are 
united,  by  this  their  hearts  meet  in  Him,  as 
in  one  centre  :  they  cannot  but  love  one  an- 
other. Where  a  godly  man  sees  his  Father's 
image,  he  is  forced  to  love  it ;  he  loves  those 
whom  he  perceives  godly,  so  as  to  delight  in 
them,  because  that  image  is  in  them  ;  and 
those  that  appear  destitute  of  it,  he  loves 
them  so  as  to  wish  them  partakers  of  that  im- 
age. And  this  is  all  for  God ,-  he  loves  a 
friend  in  God,  and  an  enemy  for  God.  And 
as  the  Christian's  love  is  pure  in  its  cause,  so 
in  its  effects  and  exercise.  His  society  and 
converse  with  any,  tends  mainly  to  this,  that 
he  may  mutually  help  and  be  helped  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  ;  he  desires  most 
that  he  and  his  brethren  may  jointly  mind 
their  journey  heavenwards,  and  further  one 
another  in  their  way  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
God.  And  this  is  truly  the  love  of  a  pure 
heart,  which  both  begins  and  ends  in  God. — 
Leighton. 

Love  Fei-venfly. — Let  the  love  of  your 
brother  be  as  a  fire  within  you,  consuming 
that  selfishness  which  is  so  contrary  to  it, 
and  is  so  natural  to  men;  let  it  set  your 
thoughts  on  work  to  study  how  to  do  others 
good  ;  let  your  love  bs  an  active  love,  intense 
within  you,  and  extending  itself  in  doing  good 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  your  brethren  as 
they  need,  and  you  are  able  : 

It  is  self-love  that  contracts  the  heart,  and 
shuts  out  all  other  love,  both  of  God  and  man, 
save  only  so  far  as  our  own  interest  carries, 
and  that  is  still  self-love :  but  the  love  of  God 
dilates  the  heart,  purifies  love,  and  extends  it 
to  all  men,  but  after  a  special  manner  directs 
it  to  those  who  are  more  peculiarly  beloved 
of  him. — Leighton. 

STUDY    A    CHILD'S  CAPACITIES. 

Parents  and  teachers  may  draw  lessons  of 
great  value  from  the  following  extract.  Of 
course  we  must  not  be  considered  as  sanc- 
tioning singing  as  a  part  of  education.  The 
case  of  the  little  girl,  and  that  of  the  dull 
boy,  are  merely  illustrative  of  the  turning 
point  at  which  the  latent  energies  were  struck 
out. 

If  some  are  naturally  dull,  and  yet  strive  to 
do  well,  notice  the  effort,  and  do  not  censure 
the  dulness.  A  teacher  might  as  justly  scold 
a  child  for  being  near-sighted,  as  for  being 
naturally  dull.    Some  children  have  great 


verbal  memory,  others  arc  quite  the  reverse. 
Some  minds  developc  early,  others  late.  Some 
have  great  power  of  acquiring,  others  of  ori- 
ginating. Some  may  appear  stupid,  because 
the  true  spring  of  their  character  has  never 
been  touched.  The  dunce  of  the  school,  may 
turn  out,  in  the  end,  the  living,  progressive, 
wonder-working  genius  of  the  age.  In  order 
to  exert  the  best  spiritual  influence,  we  must 
understand  the  spirits  vpon  which  we  wish  to 
exert  that  influence.  For  with  the  human 
mind,  we  must  work  with  nature,  and  not 
against  it.  Like  the  leaf  of  the  nettle,  if 
touched  one  way,  it  stings  like  the  wasp ;  if 
the  other,  it  is  softer  than  satin.  If  we  would 
do  justice  to  the  human  mind,  we  must  find 
out  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  adapt  our- 
selves to  its  individual  wants.  In  conversing 
upon  this  point  with  a  friend,  who  is  now  the 
principal  in  one  of  our  best  grammar  schools, 
and  to  whose  instructions  I  look  back  with 
delight,  "  Your  remarks,"  said  he,  "  are  quite 
true;  and  let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  incident, 
which  bears  upon  the  point.  Last  summer, 
I  had  a  girl  who  was  exceedingly  behind  in 
all  her  studies.  She  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
division,  and  seemed  to  care  but  little  for  her 
books.  It  so  happened,  that,  as  a  relaxation, 
I  let  them  at  times,  during  the  school  hours, 
unite  in  singing.  I  noticed  that  this  girl  had 
a  remarkably  clear,  sweet  voice ;  and  I  said 
to  her,  '  Jane,  you  have  a  good  voice,  and 
you  may  lead  in  the  singing.'  She  brightened 
up,  and  from  that  time,  her  mind  seemed 
more  active.  Her  lessons  were  attended  to, 
and  she  soon  gained  a  higher  rank.  One  day, 
as  I  was  going  home,  I  overtook  her  with  a 
school  companion.  '  Well,  Jane,'  said  I,  '  you 
are  getting  along  very  well ;  how  happens  it, 
you  do  so  much  better  now,  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter?'  '  I  do  not  know  why  it 
is,'  she  replied.  '  I  know  what  she  told  me 
the  other  day,'  said  her  companion.  '  And 
what  was  that?'  said  the  teacher.  'Why, 
she  said  she  ivas  encouraged.^  " 

Yes,  here  we  have  it,  she  was  encouraged. 
She  felt  that  she  was  not  dull  in  every  thing. 
She  had  learned  self-respect,  and  thus  she 
was  encouraged. 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  there 
was  in  the  Franklin  school,  an  exceedingly 
dull  boy.  One  day,  the  teacher,  wishing  to 
look  out  a  word,  took  up  the  lad's  dictionary, 
and  on  opening  it,  found  the  blank  leaves 
covered  with  drawings ;  he  called  the  boy  to 
him.  "  Did  you  draw  these  ?"  said  the  teach- 
er. "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  do  not 
think  it  is  well  for  boys  to  draw  in  their 
books,"  said  the  teacher,  "  and  I  would  rub 
these  out,  if  I  were  you  ;  but  they  are  well 
done  ;  did  you  ever  take  lessons?"  "  No,  sir," 
said  the  boy,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  Well,  I 
think  you  have  talent  for  this  thing;  I  should 
like  to  have  you  draw  me  something  when 
you  have  leisure,  at  home,  and  bring  it  to 
me.  In  the  mean  time,  see  how  well  you 
can  recite  your  lessons."  The  next  morning, 
the  boy  brought  a  picture,  and  when  he  had 
committed  his  lesson,  the  teacher  allowed 
him  to  draw  a  map.  The  true  spring  was 
touched.  The  boy  felt  that  he  was  under- 
stood.   He  began  to  love  the  teacher.  He 


became  animated,  and  fond  of  his  books.  He 
took  delight  in  gratifying  the  teacher,  by  his 
faithfulness  to  his  studies  ;  while  the  teacher 
look  opportunity  to  encouraj^e  him  in  his 
natural  desires.  The  boy  became  one  of  the 
first  scholars,  and  gained  tlie  medal  before 
he  left  the  school.  After  this,  he  became  an 
engraver,  laid  up  money  enough  to  go  to 
Europe,  studied  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, sent  home  productions  from  his  own 
pencil,  which  have  found  a  place  in  some  of 
our  best  collections  of  paintings,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  promising  artists  of  his  years, 
in  the  country.  After  the  boy  gained  the 
medal,  he  sent  the  teaclier  a  Ijeautiful  pic- 
ture, as  a  token  of  love  and  respect ;  and 
while  he  was  an  engraver,  the  teacher  re- 
ceived frequent  tokens  of  continued  regard ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  to  this  day,  he  feels  that  that 
teacher,  by  the  judicious  encouragement  he 
gave  to  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind,  has  had 
a  great  moral  and  spiritual  effect  on  his  cha- 
racter.— Boston  Common  School  Journal. 


Miraculous  Escape — a  Child  Rescued  from  a 
Panther. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  James  Ranriey 
and  wife,  who  live  about  nine  miles  east  of 
this  village,  in  the  town  of  Watson,  left  home 
on  business,  leaving  their  house  in  charge  of 
their  oldest  child,  a  girl  aged  about  twelve 
years.  Near  noon^  the  girl  heard  the  infant, 
aged  fourteen  months,  which  had  been  laid  on 
a  bed  in  an  adjoining  bed  room,  utter  a  hor- 
rid screech,  upon  which  she  immediately  ran 
to  its  relief,  and  imagine  her  feelings  upon 
entering  the  door  to  see  a  panther  witli  the 
babe  in  its  mouth  leaping  from  an  open  win- 
dow immediately  over  the  bed  !  But  she,  like 
a  true  heroine,  sprang  upon  the  bed  and  then 
out  the  window,  screaming  at  the  utmost 
height  of  her  voice,  and  upon  being  joined  by 
the  other  children  about  the  house,  pursued 
the  panther  at  her  utmost  speed.  They  fol- 
lowed it  about  forty  rods  to  a  pair  of  bars, 
which  separated  the  clearing  from  the  forest, 
at  which  place  the  girl  states  that  she  ap- 
proached to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of 
the  panther,  when  it  relinquished  its  hold  of 
the  child,  leapt  the  bars,  and  made  its  way 
into  the  woods. 

The  infant  was  picked  up  much  strangled 
from  its  i'a;)id  movement  tlirough  the  grass 
and  sand,  which  had  filled  its  tnouth  and  eyes, 
but  soon  recovered,  and  is  now  well,  sr.ve  the 
scratches  about  its  body,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  made  by  the  pan- 
ther's teeth.  These  marks  are  very  plain, 
and  there  are  several  blood-bilsters  raised 
where  the  teeth  in  slipping  came  in  contact. 
The  girl  states  that  the  panther  dropped  the 
child  once  before  arriving  at  the  fence,  and  it 
is  supposed  the  giving  away  of  the  clothing 
was  the  cause,  as  they  were  much  torn. 

We  have  the  above  particulars  (Vom  un- 
questionable authority,  and  the  probabililv  of 
the  story  will  not  be  questioned,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  immense  forest  cast  of  the 
river  is  habited  by  the  panther,  and  that  at 
this  season  of  the  year  they  frequently  are 
the  personification  of  famine  itself,  which  fact 
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accounts  for  its  approacliing  the  dwelling, 
the  tardiness  of  its  niovcnients,  and  its  in- 
abiliiy  to  leap  tlio  bars  vvitli  its  prey  in  its 
inoutli,  as  we  understand  it  made  two  ineffec- 
tual oUbrts  before  giving  it  up.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  brave 
girl  who  thus  saved  the  life  of  the  child. — 
LowsviUe  [Lewis  co.)  Journal. 

Soap  Suds  used  for  Novrishing  Flowers. 

A  fair  correspondent  writes  to  us  from 
Newton  Stewart,  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  Recently  I  happened  to  gather  a  beautiful 
pansy,  and  when  tired  of  admiring  it,  tossed 
the  toy  aside,  which  partly  by  accident  fell 
into  a  box-full  of  soap  suds.  The  said  pansy 
had  neither  joint  nor  root,  and  you  may  judge 
of  m)'  surprise  when,  at  the  end  of  a  day  or 
two,  I  found  it  growing.  From  this  time  for- 
ward I  watched  it  narrowly,  and  now  find, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  a  goodly  plant 
with  several  buds  on  it.  Thinking  water 
might  produce  the  same  effect,  I  placed  a 
newly-cropped  pansy  in  an  element,  which, 
pure  in  itself,  is  the  medium  of  purity  in  every 
thing  else  ;  but  it  withered  and  died  on  so 
spare  a  diet.  By  way  of  confirming  the  first 
experiment,  I  have  since  placed  a  slip  of  a 
rose  tree  and  a  pink  in  suds,  and  both  are 
flourishing  in  great  vigour  in  my  dressing- 
room.  Should  this  accidental  discovery  prove 
useful  to  florists,  it  will  afford  sincere  pleasure 
to  your  correspondent." — Dumfries  Courier. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  CONTRAST. 
No  mists  ensliroiid  us  now,  but  light 

And  gladness  to  our  path  are  given, 
Since  countless  stars  that  gem  the  night, 

Are  out  in  yonder  vaulted  heaven: 
And,  in  the  dim  horizon  far, 

Full  many  a  beacon  light  is  seen, 
While  westward,  on  her  silent  car, 

Rides  nighi's  refulgent,  peerless  queen. 
Around  our  buoyant  vessel's  prow 

A  phosphorescent  light  is  gleaming, 
Bright,  beautiful  and  glistening  now, 

As  those  in  Heaven  above  us  lieaming. 
Blisslul  enjoyment — homeward  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  hope  arc  beating-  high, 
Whnt  gladness  in  their  depths  is  found, 

What  grateful  tears  bedim  the  eye. 
Such  joys  congenial  spirits  know, 

And  Eouls  congenial  now  are  near  tjs, 
"The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 

or  soul,"  to  gladden  and  to  cheer  us. 
Unlike  those  hours  I  lately  spent 

In  mist  and  gloom  upon  the  wave. 
When  not  a  star  its  brightness  lent, 

Nor  beacon  light  its  lustre  gave. 
Thus  grief  by  gladness,  shade  by  light. 

Despair  by  hope,  is  still  succeeded. 
And  each  transition,  in  the  sight 

Of  God  above,  alike  is  heeded. 
Though  sorrow's  clouds  our  skies  deform. 

Or  joy's  bright  beam  propitious  be, 
He  still  "  a  refuge  from  the  storm, 

A  shelter  from  the  heat,"  will  be. 

Ada. 

Long  Island  Sound,  7th  mo.  12th. 

COAL.. 

Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Coal  for  sale  by 
George  W.  Taylor,  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 


El<;iITH  MONTH,  10,  1839. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  melancholy  his- 
tory of  the  Cherokee  nation  is  not  yet — but 
from  recent  occurrences,  detailed  in  divers 
newspaper  paragraphs,  it  would  seem  that 
the  period  is  fast  approaching  when  they  may 
become  an  extinct  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  plausible  representations  which  from  cer- 
tain quarters  were  made,  that  the  condition 
of  these  persecuted  Indians  vvould  eventually 
be  improved  by  their  removal  from  their  com- 
fortable, prosperous  and  long-cherished  homes 
at  and  near  Echota,  to  the  cheerless  wilder- 
ness country  to  which  they  were  virtually 
banished,  we  could  not  but  fear  that  those 
flattering  expectations  would  be  found  alto- 
gether delusive,  and  that  the  rapid  approxi- 
mation of  the  white  settlements,  and  the 
promptings  of  grasping  cupidity,  would  ere 
long  reproduce  the  disturbances,  and  troubles, 
and  heart-burnings,  to  esci;pe  which  was  the 
only  consolation  and  inducement  in  the  change. 
These  gloomy  forebodings,  it  appears,  have 
now  been  realised.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  our  readers,  that  prior  to  the  removal,  the 
Cherokees  were  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
Ridge  party,  headed  by  John  Ridge  and  Bou- 
dinot,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  treaty  so  un- 
fairly extorted  by  the  agents  of  the  United 
States'  government ;  and  the  Ross  party,  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  celebrated  chieftain  John 
Ross,  who,  with  such  perseverance  and  supe- 
rior ability,  opposed  the  adoption  of  that 
treaty.  The  seeds  of  dissention  thus  sown 
before  their  emigration,  took  deep  root  in  the 
new  location,  and  since  have  ripened  into  open 
and  bloody  warfare.  Some  weeks  since  in- 
formation was  received  that  Boudinot,  Ridge, 
and  the  father  of  the  latter,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  opposite  party.  Later  accounts 
say  that  the  Ridge  party  had  subsequently 
rallied,  and  "marched  upon  the  Ross  party; 
a  battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  loss  on  both 
sides,  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to 
seventy  lives.    Ross  was  among  the  slain." 

We  forbear  at  present  to  enter  further  into 
particulars,  but  from  what  appears,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  agents  of  the 
government  are  not  exempt  from  participa- 
tion in  the  responsibility  attached  to  this  sad 
business. 

WANTED,  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
School  at  Medford,  Burlington  county,  N.  J., 
a  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  is  well  qualified  to  teach  Read- 
ing, Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  the  common  branches  of  the  Mathema- 
tics. Early  application  may  be  made  to 
Job  Lippincott, 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

Medford,  8mo.  2d,  1839. 

SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  hoys'  school  on  Orange  street,  and  the 
girls'  school  on  James  street  will  open  on 
Second  day,  the  26th  instant. 

8th  month  lOth. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  school  under  the  care  of  Friends 
of  Burlington  Preparative  Meeting.  Then 
is  a  good  opening  for  a  person  well  qualifiet 
to  teach  the  usual  branches  of  an  Englisl 
education.  Apply  to  Caleb  Gaskill,  Calel 
R.  Smith,  Robert  Thomas,  or  Thomas  Dut 
ton,  of  Burlington. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  of  this  institution  wil 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tent! 
month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  o: 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  shouh 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  ai 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  $25( 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $75  a 
the  commencement,  and  $7.'>  at  the  middle  o 
the  winter  term,  and  SlOO  at  the  opening  o 
the  summer  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annua 
report,  with  such  further  information  as  ma; 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under 
signed,  to  whom  all  applications  for  admis 
sion  are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  o 
the  managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  o 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  tak 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBEE  &  ShAEPLESS, 

No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 


Died,  at  Nantucket,  on  fifth  day,  the  25th  ult.  age 
47  years,  Charles  G.  Stubbs,  a  highly  esteemed  an 
useful  member  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting.  In 
pressed  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  with  ihe  ni 
cessity  of  a  watchful  and  religious  course,  his  yout 
was  marked  with  a  singular  but  very  happy  niixtui 
of  cheerfulness  and  gravity,  which  commanded  th 
unreserved  respect  of  liis  youthful  associates.  Whi 
f)uite  young  he  became  a  member  of  our  Society,  an 
was,  for  many  years,  clerk  of  Nantucket  Monthl 
Meeting  for  the  Northern  District,  and  subsequent! 
of  the  United  Meeting,  and  finally,  up  to  the  period  ( 
his  death,  clerk  of  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting.  Ti. 
duties  of  these  offices,  and  others  which  he  was  callc 
to  fill,  he  was  enabled,  by  an  acutcness  of  understani 
ing  seasoned  by  grace,  to  discharge  to  the  honour  i 
truth,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  Indeed,  1 
this  sudden  bereavement,  Friends  have  sustained 
loss  of  uncommon  severity.  His  standing  in  societ 
at  large,  and  the  estimation  of  his  worth  by  the  con 
munity  in  which  he  lived,  are  justly  represented  in  tl 
following  brief  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Nantucki 
Inquirer,  under  the  caption  of  A  Public  Loss. — "  Oi 
periodical  record  of  the  dead  this  day  embraces  tl 
name  of  one,  who,  when  living,  would  shrink  froi 
aught  that  might  seem  to  proclaim  his  virtues  to  ti 
world.  But  there  is  a  duty  in  this  case,  which  must  m 
be  suppressed  by  silence,  or  violated  by  cold  indifferenc 
The  whole  life  of  our  departed  friend  exhibited  or 
unbroken  moral  example.  It  is  very  meet  that  a  hea 
so  uniformly  honest,  a  soul  so  full  of  sincerity  ar 
purity,  when  passing  from  our  midst,  should  at  lea 
arrest  some  tribute  of  remembrance.  By  his  intima 
associates  he  was  worthily  cherished,  esteemed,  b 
loved;  and  those  who  mourn  his  removal  hence,  ma 
be  comforted  in  the  assurance  that  their  sorrows  ai 
widely  diffused— are  measurably  shared— by  an  enlii 
community  ;  who  also  realisei  and,  deplore,  in  this  st 
event,  the  loss  of  a  truly  estimable  citizen.  The  mo 
affectionate  and  honourable  qualities  of  our  nature  ei 
deared  him  to  his  friends,  from  whose  number  no  hi 
man  being  was  excluded.  The  strictest  propriety  ar 
integrity  marked  all  his  intercourse  with  society.  ^ 
shade  of  reproach  can  fall  upon  his  memory. 
Life,  like  every  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  fi-om  its  use  alone  ; 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end 
The  Eternal  gave  it— and  that  end  is  virtue."^ 
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Rome — its  Aqueducts,  Baths,  Tombs,  and 
Catacombs. 
We  transfer  the  following  to  "  The  Friend" 
from  the  Episcopal  Recortier  of  this  city,  be- 
■  ing  part  of  the  correspondence  of  one  of  its 
editors  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  an  extract  from 
which  we  have  before  given. 

Rome,  March  19,  1839. 
!  Antiquities  are  so  abundant  in  Rome  that 
lone  who  has  a  turn  for  such  subjects  might 
1  spend  years  in  studying  them.  I  am  not 
[stiidii'ing  them,  but  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
ZooA-i/io-  at  some  of  the  most  interesting. 
Those'  of  which  I  intend  yet  to  write,  I  shall 
put  together  under  some  general  heads. 

Aqueducts. — These  were  some  of  the  great- 
est public  works  of  the  ancient  Romans.  One 
cannot  see  the  magnificent  remains  of  thern 
without  astonishment.  There  were  anciently 
as  many  as  seven,  some  of  which  conducted 
large  streams  of  water,  small  rivers  indeed, 
into  the  city.  The  immense  quantities  of 
water  which  were  thus  poured  into  Rome, 
were  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  necessities  of  the  people,  but  of  embellish- 
ing the  city  with  fountains,  supplying  the 
baths,  and  ministering  to  the  pride  of  the 
emperors.  Those  aqueducts  were  from  twenty 
:o  sixty  miles  long,  and  their  remains  present 
3ne  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  a 
andscape  near  Rome.  They  were  literally 
jridges  across  the  country,  with  canals  run- 
ling  on  the  top.  Lines  of  high  arches  run 
)ver  the  great  plains  of  the  Campagna  toward 
he  mountains,  and  stretch  to  such  a  length 
hat  the  eye  cannot  reach  the  end.  Three 
)nly  are  kept  in  repair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tiodern  city.  The  mere  repairs  of  one  of 
hem  which  was  restored  by  Sixtus  V.  cost  a 
•nillion  of  dollars.  The  three  alone  which 
lave  been  restored,  supply  the  city  most 
ibundantly  with  pure  water,  not  merely  for 
lomestic  purposes,  but  for  a  great  display  of 
iplendid  fountains  which  are  continually  pour- 
ng  out  streams  sufficient  if  they  were  united, 
;o  move  several  large  mill-wheels.  Here,  I 
may  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
Drnaments  of  modern  Rome  is  its  fountains. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 


sending  out  their  waters  sometimes  in  small 
jets,  sometimes  in  great  volumes  shot  up  into 
the  air  and  then  falling  in  spray,  and  some- 
times in  cascades  over  artificial  rocks.  The 
most  beautiful  is  perhaps  the  one  called  Fon- 
tana  di  Trcvi.  It  is  made  of  artificial  rocks, 
over  which  the  water  falls  in  various  cataracts. 
It  is  ornamented  with  bassi  relievi,  and  with 
statues  of  Neptune  and  other  sea  gods  and 
marine  horses.  The  water  of  this  fountain 
is  brought  in  an  aqueduct,  made  originally  by 
Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths,  and  is  called 
Acqua  Vergine,  {Aqua  Virgo,)  because  ori- 
ginally shown  by  a  maiden  to  some  soldiers 
who  were  perishing  with  thirst.  Scarcely  any 
remains  of  ancient  Rome  impress  one  so 
much  with  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
the  city  of  Cajsars  as  the  ruins  of  the  aque- 
ducts. It  was  only  the  "  mistress  of  the 
world"  that  was  worthy  to  be  accommodated 
and  embellished  at  the  cost  of  such  magnifi- 
cent structures. 

Baths. — Some  of  the  aqueducts  were  made 
with  almost  exclusive  reference  to  baths,  the 
remains  of  which  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  We  are 
not  to  think  of  these  baths  as  merely  rooms 
arranged  and  furnished  for  washing.  They 
were  in  reality  magnificent  palaces,  each  one 
covering  as  much  ground  as  a  square  in  Phila- 
delphia and  enriched  with  the  choicest  works 
of  art.  Temples,  and  porticoes  with  magnifi- 
cent columns,  some  of  which  yet  remain,  the 
finest  in  Rome,  courts  and  grounds,  with 
shaded  walks,  shops  with  perfumes,  and  in 
short  whatever  could  gratify  taste  or  minister 
to  luxurious  indulgence,  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
man baths.  The  ruins  of  several  of  the  im- 
perial baths,  show  their  original  extent  and 
magnificence.  One  of  the  grandest  churches 
in  Rome,  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
(Santa  Maria  degU  Angeli,)  is  part  of  the 
baths  of  Diocletian.  Those  baths  were  built 
by  Christians  whom  that  emperor  compelled 
to  work,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand  or  more. 
For  this  reason,  Pope  Pius  IV.  wished  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  to  be  consecrated, 
and  directed  Michael  Angelo  to  convert  part 
of  them  into  a  church.  He  made  use  of  the 
walls  chiefly  as  they  stood,  and  constructed  a 
church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  which  one 
nave  is  380  feet  long,  84  feet  high,  with  a 
width  of  nearly  75.  In  the  angles  of  the 
cross  are  superb  columns  which  belonged  to 
the  ancient  baths,  each  one  made  of  a  solid 
piece  of  granite  43  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  more  than  five  feet.  The  magnificence  of 
this  church  yielding  scarcely  to  any  in  Rome 
beside  St.  Peter's,  can  be  seen  in  the  inside 
only,  for  the  exterior  shows  hardly  any  thing 
but  the  ancient  walls  of  the  baths.  Another 


part  of  Diocletian's  baths  which  is  an  im- 
mense subterranean  arcade,  is  now  occupied 
as  the  pope's  oil  cellar,  other  parts  are  used 
as  stables  or  barns,  and  in  a  more  distant  part 
is  another  church.  The  Emperor  Titus  had 
his  baths  also  of  great  extent,  adjoining  the 
imperial  palace  and  splendidly  finished.  Some 
immense  rooms  and  corridors  yet  remain  en- 
tire, the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with 
Arabesques  that  Raphael  himself  is  said  to 
have  studied  with  advantage,  of  which  the 
colours  are  quite  fresh  even  at  this  time. 
Here  was  found  the  celebrated  group  of  sta- 
tuary, Laocoon  and  his  sons,  now  in  the  Vati- 
can museum.  Under  a  part  of  these  baths  is 
shown  an  excavated  mosaic  pavement,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Miscenas, 
near  which  also  it  is  supposed  was  Virgil's 
residence.  Caracalta  also  had  his  baths,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  a  very  prominent  pile 
near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  city.  Im- 
mense brick  walls  and  arches  stretch  over  a 
large  surface  of  ground,  like  the  remains  of  a 
great  kiln.  Here  were  found  the  famous 
group  called  Toro  Farncse  and  the  equally 
famous  Hercules  Glycen  now  in  the  museum 
of  Naples.  Besides  these  many  other  famous 
works  of  art  were  discovered  here,  all  of 
which  have  been  taken  away  and  deposited 
in  difl"erent  museums.  Immense  basins  of 
porphyry  and  granite  beautifully  designed 
and  executed,  were  also  found  in  the  baths, 
illustrating  the  costliness  and  splendour  of 
those  places  of  refined  indulgence.  Places  of 
indulgence  indeed  they  were,  but  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  coverts  of  licentiousness,  for 
Pompeii  hardly  exceeded  imperial  Rome  in 
refinements  of  pleasure. 

The  number  and  extent  of  Roman  baths 
prove  how  popular  the  practice  of  bathing 
was,  and  how  important  it  was  considered. 
It  is  said  that  in  those  of  Caracalla  just  spoken 
of,  there  were  sixteen  hundred  bathing  rooms. 
Many  baths  were  public,  and  provision  made 
for  all  classes,  so  that  the  poorest  might  have 
the  advantage  of  them. 

Tombs. — Great  expense  was  incurred  by 
some  of  the  rich  among  the  Romans  in  mak- 
ing repositories  for  the  dead.  Some  of  the 
tombs  were  subterranean,  and  some  were 
great  towers,  built  with  such  strength,  that 
they  have  been  used  in  succeeding  ages  as 
fortresses.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
best  preserved  stands  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
southern  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  Appian  way, 
and  is  called  the  tomb  of  Ca^rUia  MctvUa.  It 
was  built  by  the  rich  Crassus  a?;  a  place  cf 
repose  for  the  ashes  of  his  wife,  whose  name 
it  still  bears.  It  is  a  circular  tower,  made  of 
travertino,  and  surrounded  near  the  top  with 
beautifully  wrought  marble  cornish.  Its 
height,  I  presume,  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
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feet,  and  the  wall  perhaps  thirty  feet  thick, 
and  the  whole  is  built  in  such  a  manner,  that 
if  subjected  to  no  waste  but  that  of  age,  it 
would  stand  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and 
battlements  were  erected  on  its  summit,  which, 
though  they  change  in  some  degree  its  origi- 
nal aspect,  have  hardly  impaired  its  integrity. 
It  now  stands  as  a  wholly  neglected  ruin,  for 
a  ruin  it  is  in  a  degree.  Fallen  stones  and 
bricks  lie  within  and  around  it,  and  it  is  left 
without  one  to  care  for  it,  even  as  if  it  were 
no  more  than  a  rude  pile  of  stones  in  a  waste. 
The  tomb  of  Cestus,  standing  now  near  the 
gate  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  have  been  built  up  against  it,  is  a  py- 
ramid of  hewn  stone  about  115  feet  high,  with 
a  base  about  70  feet  square.  This  Cestus,  it 
is  said,  belonged  to  a  college  of  priests  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  called  Epulones,  whose 
office  it  was  to  provide  feasts  for  the  gods. 
The  gods,  that  is,  the  statues,  were  placed  in 
the  posts  of  highest  honour  as  guests  at  the 
feasts,  while  the  priests  fed  upon  the  provi- 
sions before  them.  It  is  said  that  the  tomb 
of  Cestus  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
will  in  a  fixed  number  of  days  less  than  a  year, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

There  is  another  kind  of  tomb  common  in 
Rome,  called  Columbarium.  These  are  ge- 
nerally subterranean  chambers,  strongly  wall- 
ed, arched  above,  and  having  on  the  sides 
places  of  deposit  for  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
dead,  like  pigeon  holes,  from  which  they  take 
their  name.  After  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile,  the  ashes  and 
partly  consumed  bones  were  placed  in  a  small 
square  marble  box  or  sarcophagus,  which  in 
some  instances  was  beautifuljy  carved  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  deceased,  or  in 
earthen  vases,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
pigeon  holes  and  then  sealed.  We  saw  many 
of  these*  small  sarcophagi  and  vases,  with  the 
bones  and  ashes  yet  remaining  in  them  un- 
disturbed, from  the  age  of  Augustus.  The 
least  distinguished  burial  places  were  the  ca- 
tacombs, m  which  it  is  tho  ught  the  poor,  who 
could  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  funeral  pile, 
laid  their  dead.  These  are  cut  into  subter- 
ranean rocks  to  an  extent  almost  incredible. 
We  descended  into  some  beneath  the  church 
of  St.  Sebastian,  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
first  place  by  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  passages  are  low  and  nar- 
row, and  so  intricate  that  all  have  never  been 
explored.  It  is  said  they  extend  for  miles 
under  ground,  and  that  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  one's  way  in  them,  persons 
who  have  ventured  too  far  have  never  seen 
the  light  again.  These  catacombs  are  the 
more  interesting,  because,  as  is  said,  the  early 
Christians  made  use  of  them  as  refuges  from 
persecution,  and  also  as  depositories  for  the 
dead,  there  being  some  places  marked  with  a 
letter,  which  is  thought  to  indicate  the  tombs 
of  martyrs. 

The  sepulchre  of  the  Scipio  family,  within 
the  city  walls,  near  one  of  the  southern  gates, 
is  now  subterranean,  though  not  wholly  so 
originally,  masses  of  rubbish  and  earth  hav- 
ing accumulated  over  it  in  latter  ages.  The 


entrance  is  through  a  walled  corridor  under 
ind,  which  leads  to  several  chambers  and 
niches  where  sarcophagi  were  placed,  all  of 
which  have  been  removed,  so  that  now  there 
nhing  left  but  a  dark  cave,  which  is  very 
damp.  A  remarkably  fine  sarcophagus,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Scipio,  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  museum.  It  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  model,  for  small  copies  of  it 
made  for  inkstands,  abound  in  the  shops  in 
Rome,  and  some  tombs  in  our  own  country 
have  been  fashioned  after  it,  especially  that 
of  Spurzheim,  in  the  Mount  Auburn  cemetery 
near  Boston.  Some  of  the  sarcophagi  which 
are  preserved  in  the  museums  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  sculpture.  They  are  generally 
made  of  one  block  of  marble,  and  the  sides 
ornamented  with  bassi  relievi,  which  in  some 
instances  are  vei-y  fine.  The  sarcophagus 
which  was  placed  originally  in  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  now  stands  in  the  quadrangle 
or  court-yard  of  the  Farnese  palace  in  Rome. 
It  is  very  large,  and  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship. In  the  Vatican  museum  is  a  splendid 
one  of  porphyry,  wrought  with  great  care, 
which  was  originally  placed  by  Constantine 
in  the  church  of  St.  Constantia,  near  Rome, 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  his  daughter,  after 
whom  that  church  has  been  named. 

I  shall  end  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic 
by  a  few  words  on  the  two  greatest  sepulchral 
monuments  built  in  Rome.  One  is  the  mau- 
soleum of  Augustus,  built  by  that  emperor  as 
the  repository  of  the  ashes  of  himself  and 
friends.  It  was  a  lofty  rotundo  with  three 
stories,  it  is  said,  having  projections  around 
them  to  hold  soil  for  the  growth  of  ever- 
greens. The  whole  was  faced  with  marble, 
and  had  the  statue  of  the  emperor  on  the  top. 
The  building  was  planned  as  if  to  last  through 
all  ages ;  the  walls,  particularly  of  the  lower 
story,  which  alone  remains,  being  of  enormous 
thickness.  An  extensive  grove  was  planted 
as  an  ornament  to  the  ground  around  the 
mausoleum.  But  the  history  of  this  great 
monument  is  like  that  of  all  the  works  of  man 
done  to  perpetuate  his  glory.  Nothing  here 
is  better  fitted  to  give  rise  to  sober  thoughts 
on  the  emptiness  of  human  power  and  grand- 
eur than  the  present  condition  of  the  ancient 
mausolea.  Every  one  of  them  is  turned  from 
its  original  purpose,  or  lies  in  ruins,  and  the 
name  of  the  projector  is  no  more  regarded 
than  the  dust  with  which  he  is  mingled.  Au- 
gustus was  once  the  head  of  the  greatest  of 
all  empires,  and  his  will  was  supreme  over  all 
the  world.  He  thought  to  build  a  tomb  worthy 
of  himself,  which  should  last  to  the  end  of 
time.  Now,  one  can  hardly  find  it  amidst  mo- 
dern houses  which  have  been  built  up  against 
it.  Itself  has  been  thrown  down  except  the 
lower  story,  and  this  is  converted  into  a  place 
of  the  most  vulgar  exhibitions,  such  as  jug- 
gler's tricks  and  bull-fights. 

The  other  mausoleum  to  which  I  alluded 
is  that  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  across  the  Ti- 
ber, opposite  that  of  Augustus.  This  is  now 
the  famous  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  is  a  cir- 
cular tower,  with  walls  of  great  thickness  and 
strength.  It  was  originally  lined  on  the  ex- 
terior with  the  purest  marble,  and  bore  on  the 


top  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree  in  bronze,  a  sign 
of  mourning.  In  a  deeply  secreted  place  in 
the  walls  is  a  niche  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor  rested.  The  passage  leading  to  it 
was  paved  with  mosaic.  The  great  strength 
of  this  mausoleum,  and  its  convenient  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Vatican,  have  occa- 
sioned its  being  used  for  centuries  as  a  for- 
tress. It  is  called  St.  Angelo  because  of  a 
large  bronze  statue  of  Michael  the  archangel, 
erected  there  by  the  famous  sculptor  Bernini, 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  St.  Gregory, 
who,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
Rome,  saw  from  the  top  of  the  castle  (as  the 
story  is,)  an  angel  sent  to  make  known  to  him 
that  the  destroyer  should  depart  from  the  city. 
The  statue  represents  the  destroying  angel  in 
the  act  of  putting  up  his  sword  in  its  sheath,  be- 
cause his  work  was  ended.  The  castle  is  now 
used  not  only  as  a  military  fortress,  but  as  a 
state  prison,  in  which  many  political  offenders 
were  confined  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  A  pri- 
vate communication  exists  between  this  and 
the  Vatican,  by  which  the  pope  can  at  any 
time  pass  into  it  without  being  observed.  A 
bridge  crosses  the  Tiber  directly  opposite  to 
it,  which  was  originally  built  by  Adrian  as  a 
passage  to  the  mausoleum,  formerly  named 
Pons  JElius,  now  called  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  M. 


THE   EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  gives  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  received  in 
Washington  from  a  gentleman  on  board  the 
ship  Relief,  attached  to  the  expedition,  giving 
some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceedings up  to  the  10th  of  April: 

We  sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  19th 
Dec.  for  Orange  Bay,  in  Terra  del  Fuego, 
with  instructions  to  run  a  line  of  soundings 
down  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  We  had  a  de- 
lightful passage,  in  sight  of  land  almost  the 
whole  time. 

On  the  21st  Jan.  we  made  Cape  St.  Diego 
Staten  Land,  &c.,  and  arrived  at  Good  Sue 
cess  Bay,  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook.  Hen 
we  anchored  and  went  on  shore.  The  ap 
pearance  of  the  land  about  the  straits  of  Ma 
gellan  was  very  dreary  ;  barren  and  rugge( 
rocks,  mountains  covered  with  snow,  &;c 
Good  Success  is  a  very  pleasant  bay ;  th 
hills  are  covered  with  trees,  principally  bircli 
and  winter's  bark ;  most  beautiful  barberries 
with  yellow  flowers  like  small  roses;  bus 
cranberries,  and  a  great  variety  of  heath-Iik 
shrubs.  The  next  morning  our  attentio 
was  called  by  a  shouting  on  shore,  where  w 
discovered  the  natives.  The  captain  an 
some  of  the  officers  immediately  landed.  A 
ter  dinner  I  went  on  shore  and  saw  aboi 
fifteen  natives  round  a  fire  with  our  mer 
they  were  tall,  good  looking  people,  wit 
nothing  but  a  lama's  skin  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  They  appeared  to  be  a  simp 
people,  and  very  jealous,  not  allowing  us 
go  in  the  direction  we  supposed  their  wom« 
and  children  were.  They  were  evident 
Pataeonians,  being  taller  than  the  tallest 
our  men ;  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  but  i 
knives.  Old  iron  was  every  thing  with  thei 
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taking  that  in  preference  to  bread,  meat,  &c. 
Their  food  was  fish  and  shell-fish.  They 
went  otT  early  in  the  afternoon,  probably  be- 
ing on  a  visit  to  this  place. 

Upon  the  whole  I  was  much  pleased  with 
Good  Success;  the  whole  reminded  me  much 
of  Brazil,  the  dead  trees  being  covered  with 
beautiful  mosses,  ferns,  and  small  flowering 
plants,  and  gave  me  a  very  different  opinion 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  what  I  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  books. 

We  left  Good  Success  on  the  2'2d  January, 
and  anchored  on  the  24th  off  New  Island. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  all  around  us 
was  mountainous  and  bleak,  with  occasional 
patches  of  snow,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
why  this  part  of  the  world  is  considered  to 
be  nothing  but  a  barren,  rocky  place,  desti- 
tute of  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
Upon  landing  at  New  Island,  we  found  it  co- 
vered with  trees  and  shrubs  and  beautiful 
flowers,  lots  of  berries,  such  as  bush  cranber- 
ries, a  beautiful  shrub,  black  currants,  and 
two  or  three  species  of  barberry,  with  a  most 
delicious  berry,  in  flavour  between  a  rasp- 
berry and  strawberry.  Here  we  found  signs 
I  of  inhabitants,  but  none  were  seen.  A  great 
many  ducks  were  killed,  and  a  pair  of  geese; 
the  female,  a  beautiful,  snow  white  bird,  was 
shot  first,  and  the  male  would  not  quit  her, 
;  but  suffered  himself  to  be  killed  also.  Civil- 
I  ized  man  carries — I  was  going  to  sermonise, 
'  but  it  wont  do. 

'  On  the  ^Tth  we  anchored  off  Hermit's 
:  Island,  where  the  vegetation  is  similar  to  the 
other  places  visited.  On  the  28th  we  sailed 
again  m  search  of  Orange  Bay,  and  anchored 
in  a  beautiful  harbour,  where  we  were  visited 
bv  a  family  in  a  canoe,  consisting  of  two  men, 
a  woman  with  a  baby,  and  a  grown-up  boy. 
They  were  all  stark  naked,  except  the  old 
man,  who  had  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin  on 
his  back,  and  the  woman,  who  had  a  skin  to 
wrap  herself  and  child  up  in.  They  carried 
a  fire  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  the  woman 
paddling  and  doing  all  the  labour.  The  men 
came  on  board  and  were  clothed,  and  a  nice 
blanket  was  given  to  the  woman,  who  in- 
stantly wrapped  the  baby  up  in  it.  It  was 
raining,  and  rather  cold — the  child  was  really 
pretty,  and  after  it  had  been  wrapped  up  and 
got  warm,  popped  its  head  out  and  looked  up 
towards  us,  smiling;  the  men  would  not  allow 
the  woman  to  get  out  of  the  canoe,  and  wanted 
every  thing  for  themselves.  The  captain  took 
down  some  preserves  for  the  child,  but  the 
woman  began  to  cry,  and  tried  to  push  the 
canoe  from  alongside.  After  some  persuasion 
she  tasted  the  preserves  herself,  and  imme- 
diately devoured  the  whole,  and  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  wrapped.  These  people  were 
terribly  frightened  at  a  looking-glass,  pushing 
it  away  from  them  and  covering  their  faces 
with  their  hands.  Indeed,  it  was  piteous  to 
see  the  horror  or  alarm  they  showed,  as  if  it 
was  something  supernatural. 

The  next  morning  we  went  on  shore,  and 
found  the  hut  of  our  Indian  friends;  the  wo- 
men and  children  had  run  away,  and  no  doubt 
were  hid  in  the  woods,  a«  dogs  were  barkmg 
at  a  short  distance.  The  hut  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  made  of  sticks,  and  covered  with 


green  weeds;  in  it  we  found  fish  hanging  up 
in  the  smoke ;  plenty  of  shell-fish  laid  upun 
large  green  leaves;  the  blanket,  &c.,  we  had 
given  them,  spread  upon  this.  The  men  offer- 
ed us  fish,  and  when  1  began  to  collect  plants, 
they  laughed,  and  began  to  pick  up  grass,  and 
every  thing  that  was  at  hand,  and  poured  it 
upon  me  with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  sup- 
posing probably  that  I  was  going  to  eat  the 
iierbs !  We  saw  some  whales  in  this  har- 
bour, and  found  bones  in  some  of  the  old 
abandoned  huts.  Their  canoes  are  made  of 
bark,  sewed  together  with  a  species  of  sea- 
weed, and  always  have  a  fire  in  the  bottom, 
which  is  covered  with  clay. 

In  the  afternoon  we  got  under  way,  and 
arrived  at  Orange  Bay  early  in  the  evening, 
having  been  obliged  to  seek  it  out  by  taking 
observations  every  day,  and  this  day  we  found 
we  were  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of 
it.  Orange  Bay  is  a  very  good  harbour,  large 
and  commodious,  having  plenty  of  wood  ai.d 
water,  with  abundance  of  ducks,  geese,  fish, 
&c.  After  the  ship  was  securely  moored,  a 
light-house  was  established  on  Burnt  Island 
to  guide  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  It  set  in 
to  rain,  and  continued  with  violent  winds  for 
eight  days,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  one  to  go 
on  shore,  except  once  to  carry  provisions  for 
the  party  in  charge  of  the  light-house. 

The  two  schooners  arrived  on  the  16th 
February,  and  the  Vincennes,  Peacock,  and 
Porpoise  on  the  18lh  and  19th  from  Rio  Ne- 
gro. Captain  Wilkes  ordered  our  ship  to 
prepare  for  sea  immediately,  take  all  the 
scientific  corps  on  board,  and  make  a  survey 
of  Useless  harbour,  examine  Port  Famine, 
&c.,  entering  the  Straits  of  Magellan  through 
Cockburn  Channel,  and  return  again  to  Orange 
Harbour.  The  two  schooners,  the  Peacock 
and  Porpoise,  with  Captain  V/.,  going  south 
in  search  of  the  magnetic  pole  !  The  Vin- 
cennes to  remain  at  Orange  Bay.  They  all 
sailed  on  the  25th,  and  we  on  the  26th,  and 
had  a  succession  of  storms,  with  violent  wind 
and  rain,  making  very  little  progress  towards 
our  destination.  We  saw  great  numbers  of 
albatros,  giant  and  stormy  petrels,  and  al- 
though we  did  not  go  round  Cape  Horn,  we 
experienced  all  the  bad  weather  for  which 
that  part  of  the  ocean  is  celebrated.  Our  ship 
rolled  and  pitched  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  sit  at  table  ;  some  days  every  plate 
on  it  would  be  broken,  and  soup  and  meat 
thrown  into  our  laps.  At  night  we  had  to  tie 
ourselves  down  in  bed  ! 

On  the  4th  March  we  were  farther  from 
Cockburn  Channel  than  when  we  left  Orange 
Harbour  on  the  26th  February.  On  the  13th 
March  we  were  on  a  lee  shore,  in  great  dan- 
ger, and  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  apothecary's 
department!  No  damage  was  done.  The  sun 
very  seldom  shone,  and  it  rained  nearly  all 
the  time.  On  the  18th  had  a  very  disagree- 
able day — real  Cape  Horn  weather — rain  and 
sleet.  We  came  in  sight  of  land,  wind  blow- 
ing very  hard,  and  breakers  all  around  us. 
The  Tower  Rocks  on  one  side  of  us  looked 
really  terrific,  the  sea  breaking  entirely  over 
the  smallest,  completely  covering  it  with  a 
white  envelope,  the  spray  flying  off  and  look- 
ing like  a  thick  snow  storm.    We  were  in  a 


very  dangerous  position,  but,  however,  reach- 
ed Cape  Noir  Island,  lat.  54  15,  Ion.  74  20, 
and  with  three  anchors  down,  hoped  to  hold 
on. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  wind  blew 
harder  yet,  with  occasional  showers  of  snow 
and  hail.  Noir  Island  looked  as  if  some  ve- 
getation might  be  growing  on  it,  but  there 
was  no  prospect  of  landing ;  the  shore  was 
lined  with  breakers,  and  the  spray  in  flying 
off  made  a  beautiful  appearance,  looking  iike 
smoke.  In  the  evening,  the  wind  increasint^, 
another  anchor  was  let  go,  making  four  an- 
chors out,  and  400  fathoms  of  chain  cable, 
the  four  anchors  weighing  11,700  lbs.  The 
20th  was  a  dreary  day — sleet  and  rain.  In 
the  night  we  parted  two  of  our  cables,  and 
lost  a  bower  and  sheet  anchor.  The  ship 
dragged  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  felt 
somewhat  alarmed;  but  day  dawned  and  found 
us  safe.  Nothing  particular  occurred  during 
the  next  day.  Towards  night  the  wind  blew 
up  afresh,  and  it  was  feared  another  cable  was 
gone.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  get  under  weigh,  and  at  9  o'clock  we  lay 
rolling  and  tossing,  ignorant  of  what  would 
take  place.  Towards  12  o'clock  the  ship  be- 
gan to  drag,  almost  right  on  to  the  breakers; 
indeed,  nothing  but  horrible  rocks,  the  water 
dashing  and  hissing  over  them,  were  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction ;  the  water  began  to 
break  over  us  also,  and  the  wardroom,  steer- 
age, and  berth-deck  were  ankle  deep.  At  last 
an  order  was  given  to  slip  the  cables.  A  dead 
silence  ensued  for  a  few  moments ;  then  the 
sound  of  the  axe  cutting  av/ay  the  stoppers, 
and  a  horrible  clatter,  a  grumbling  and  grat- 
ing sound  as  the  chains  flew  through  the 
hawse-holes,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  poor 
ship  seemed  to  be  aware  that  she  was  to  re- 
main without  an  anchor,  as  she  quivered  and 
groaned  as  the  cables  flew  out  "  like  a  thing 
of  life."  In  a  short  time  we  were  clear  of 
the  breakers,  and  all  was  quiet  ;  the  ship 
became  easy,  and  the  men  recovered  their 
cheerfulness.  We  lost  all  our  anchors,  and 
had  to  give  up  Useless  Bay  !  Port  Famine  !  ! 
Breakneck  Passage  !  !  !  the  Milky  Way  !  !  !  ! 
&:c.,  and  proceed  to  Valparaiso  to  procure 
ground  tackle.  It  is  admitted  by  all  hands 
that  we  might  go  to  sea  twenty  years  and  not 
be  in  such  a  dangerous  situation  again. 

From  llio  Lomlon  Sun. 
SUBTERRANEAN  FORESTS. 
The  discovery  of  a  subterranean  forest  in 
the  bed  of  the  Bonding  Pool,  at  South  Stock- 
ton would  not  have  caused  so  much  surprise, 
had  the  geologist  known  where  to  have  looked 
for  those  hitherto  illegible  records  of  former 
ages.  In  the  infancy  of  this  science,  he  na- 
turally directs  his  attention  to  those  districts 
which  bear  upon  the  siirlace  iniposing  indica- 
tions that  they  have  suff-red  great  changes ; 
but  it  is  to  the  desolate  moor,  the  barren 
heath,  the  level  fen,  and  the  swampy  marsh 
— from  which  the  forest  and  the  wood  have 
disappeared — that  he  should  look  for  tho 
mighty  revolutions  which  organic  elementary 
convulsions  have  inflicted  upon  tho  vegetable 
world.  The  absence  of  scenery  and  the  want 
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of  traffic  rciulers  districts  like  these  almost  a 
terra  incognita  to  tourists  and  savans;  but 
the  geologist,  and  the  historical  antiquary, 
too,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  deviating  into 
them.  For  instance,  let  them  turn  eastward 
from  the  old  Roman  road  which  leads  from 
Lincoln  to  London,  and  a  few  miles'  v^alk  will 
plunge  them  into  the  vast  fen  which,  for  thirty 
miles,  runs  on  a  dead  flat,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Wiiham,  from  Lincoln  to  Boston. 
Here  they  will  find  a  subterranean  forest,  to 
which  what  is  yet  known  of  that  at  Stockton 
bears  no  sensible  proportion.  Probably,  for 
almost  a  hundred  square  miles,  the  once 
"  gigantic  monarchs"  of  the  forest  lay  en- 
tombed under  the  earth,  snapped  off  at  a  few 
feet  from  their  roots,  and  all  prostrated  in 
nearly  the  same  direction. 

This  is  the  appearance  in  which  the  ex- 
tensive drainage  works  throughout  the  dis- 
trict presents  them  ;  but  in  many  parts  they 
lie  so  near  to  the  surface,  that  (either  through 
the  sinking  of  the  light  soil  above  them,  or 
the  wasting  of  it  by  the  winds,  which  in  dry 
seasons  carry  it  off  in  clouds  like  sands  in  the 
desert)  they  are  continually,  as  it  were,  forcing 
themselves  again  into  the  upper  air.  The 
farmer  knows  when  and  where  this  process  is 
going  on,  by  the  absence  of  all  verdure  above 
them,  and  immediately  gives  them  a  "  lift" 
for  his  own  benefit,  for  when  the  bole  of  the 
tree  comes  up  entire,  the  wood,  like  that  at 
Stockton,  is  of  great  price.  Though  when  it 
first  comes  up  damp  it  seems  mouldering  and 
rotten,  by  a  little  exposure  to  the  air  it  be- 
comes so  excessively  hard  no  tool  of  ordinary 
temper  will  work  it ;  but  it  has  this  remark- 
able property,  that  it  always  rends  easily, 
and  as  straight  as  if  it  was  sawed.  When  with 
much  labour  it  is  worked  into  fancy  articles 
of  furniture,  its  colour  and  polish  resemble 
those  of  black  marble.  The  size  of  these 
trees  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  a  few  years  ago,  saw  one  "  lifted," 
which  contained  1440  solid  feet  in  the  bole 
alone ;  and  himself  "  lifted"  one  which  con- 
tained 1000  feet  in  the  bole,  and  measured 
sixty  feet  long  to  the  first  arm.  Connected 
with  the  striking  phenomenon  of  the  trees 
occasionally  making  their  appearance  above 
ground  again,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  broken  arms  and 
branches  do  this  so  abundantly,  that  the  far- 
mer is  compelled  to  collect  and  cart  them  off 
the  land. 

As  they  stand  thus  collected  into  heaps,  a 
field  presents  the  appearance  of  having  borne 
a  heavy  crop  of  black  stumps.  Indeed,  the  soil 
itself,  when  examined,  proves  to  be  little  more 
than  wood  reduced  by  decay  to  pulverisation. 
As  to  the  cause  of  this  wide-spread  devasta- 
tion, we  have  not  record,  nor  even  tradition 
of  it.  That  at  Stockton  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  felling  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wood  as  a  substratum 
and  binding  for  their  roads,  and  because  one 
tree  appears  there  to  have  been  cut  down. 
From  this  evidence  of  the  "  hand  of  man 
having  been  there,"  it  has  been  supposed  that 
man  must  have  been  the  author  of  the  whole 
ravage.    But  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 


Man  was  no  stranger  to  the  subterranean 
forest  described  above,  for  things  fashioned 
by  his  hands  have  been  found  amongst  its 
ruins;  and  though  a  tree,  or  many  trees, 
might  be  discovered  which  had  undergone 
the  operation  of  the  axe,  it  would  rather 
prove  the  reverse,  than  that  man  had  been 
destroyer  of  the  whole.    The  question, 
however,  is  not  only  a  curious  but  an  interest- 
g  one.    Just  such  a  one  as,  if  solved  by 
le  combined  researches  of  the  antiquary  and 
sologist,  might  do  something  to  elucidate 
the  dark  pages  of  our  earlier  history. 

EXTRAORDINARY  ACQUIREMENTS. 

In  1831,  the  English  papers  recorded  the 
death  of  one  of  those  extraordinary  individu- 
als, whose  thirst  for  knowledge  and  powers 
of  acquisition  are  above  all  obstacles.  His 
name  was  William  Greenfield,  and  he  was  the 
son  of  a  sailor,  who  left  him  an  orphan  at  three 
years  of  age.  His  mother  being  obliged  to 
go  out  to  service  as  a  domestic,  young  Green- 
field was  put  under  the  care  of  a  relation  in 
the  country.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  removed 
with  him  to  London,  where  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  book-binder.  He  had  already 
shown  a  desire  to  learn  Hebrew,  which  he 
had  seen  two  of  his  uncles  engaged  in  study- 
ing, in  their  preparation,  probably,  for  the 
ministry;  and  having  found  a  Jewish  rabbi  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  master's  shop,  who 
was  fond  of  asserting  the  incorrectness  of  the 
received  version  of  the  Bible,  he  promised  to 
yield  the  point  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
would  prove  his  assertion  after  teaching  him 
the  language.  The  rabbi  accordingly  instruct- 
ed him,  and  during  his  progress,  Greenfield 
compiled  a  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew.  At  this 
time  he  laboured  at  his  trade  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  eight  in  the  evening  in  summer, 
and  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  winter.  He 
studied  also  the  Chaldee  and  other  kindred 
dialects ;  and,  having  formed  a  class  of  young 
men,  studied  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

He  continued  to  pursue  these  studies  for 
two  or  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  working  steadily  as  a  jour- 
neyman, until  a  publisher  in  London,  hearing 
of  his  uncommon  acquirements,  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish  his  trade.  Under  his  pa- 
tronage he  was  engaged  in  various  learned 
employments,  until  he  was  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  was  in 
this  service  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  November,  1831,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Upon  this  occasion,  a  minute  of 
the  society  records  with  gratitude  and  asto- 
nishment, that  in  nineteen  months,  during 
which  W.  Greenfield  has  been  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  society,  his  varied  talents 
have  been  brought  into  exercise  in  no  less 
than  twelve  European,  five  Asiatic,  one  Afri- 
can, and  three  American  languages ;  and  that 
since  the  commencement  of  his  engagement, 
he  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  skill 
in  the  Peruvian,  Negro-English,  Chippeway 
and  Berber.  He  was  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  society  by  a  pamphlet  which  he 
published  in  defence  of  their  Mahratta  version 


of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  language  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge,  but  issued  the 
pamphlet  within  five  weeks  after  he  had  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  subject. — Salem 
Gazette. 


te  Foreign  Journal  received  at  the  office  of  the 
National  Gazette. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 


The  watch  is  set, — the  stone  is  seal'd, 
And,  thro'  the  dewy  riight, 
Wan  stars  their  lustre  have  reveal'd, 
In  the  blue  concave's  height, 
Sliining  above  earth's  misery, 
With  their  unearthly  light. 
No  sound  breaks  on  the  tranquil  hour. 
But  in  that  garden  lone. 
All  dimly  on  each  tree  and  flower. 
The  hues  of  night  are  thrown, 
And  silence  reigns,  the  watch  is  set, — 
And  the  wild  crowd  are  gone. 
And  they,  with  measured  steps  before 
The  rocky  tomb  pass'd  by  ; 
They  tread  the  dewy  pathway  o'er. 
Gloomily, — silently, — 
And  still  Ihey  see  the  sealed  stone, 
Unmoved, — unbroken, — lie  I 
Why  do  the  strong  ones  lurn  so  pale. 
And  to  the  earth  fall  down  ? 
Wilh  awe  and  fear  their  spirits  quail. 
The  tomb  is  open  thrown, 
And  all  too  bright  to  gaze  upon. 
Is  one  beside  the  stone. 
His  face  as  heaven's  own  lightninj^  gleams. 
And  whiter  far  than  snow, 
The  floating  robe  around  him  seems. 
No  form  of  earth  they  know. 
Is  the  all  radiant  being  there, 
And  to  the  earth  they  bow. 
Away  !  and  tell  your  fearful  tale. 
To  the  proud  ruler's  ear, 
'Ere  the  first  streak  of  morning  pale. 
Is  breaking  on  the  air  : — 
Away  I  and  tell  an  angel  stands. 
And  watches  for  you  there  ! 
"  Oh  grave  where  is  thy  victory  !" 
No  more  liiy  terrors  bring, 
Her  buried  Saviour  faith  can  see, 
Rise  on  immortal  wing. 
The  first  fruits  of  a  countless  throng; 
And  "  death  has  now  no  sting  !" 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  < 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  should 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  as 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  $250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $75  at 
the  commencement,  and  875  at  the  middle  of 
the  winter  term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of 
the  summer  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annual 
report,  with  such  further  information  as  may 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  all  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBER  &  ShARPIESS, 

No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 
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I  The  Epistle  from  the  Yearlt)  Meeting  held  in 
Iiondoii,  b]/  adjournments,  from  the  2  2d  of 
the  fifth  month,  to  the  'Slk  of  the  same  in- 
clusive, 1839. 

To  tlie  Quarterly  and  Montlily  Jlcctings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Uritain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends — Our  meeting  together  on 
the  present  occasion  has  been  a  refresliment 
and  a  comfort  to  us.  Our  strength  has  been 
renewed.  We  have  been  brouglit  near  one 
to  another  in  brotherly  love;  and  there  have 
been  times  when,  in  deep  inward  reverential 
stillness,  we  believe  we  have  been  made  sen- 
sible of  the  presence  of  our  Lord.  It  was 
graciously  the  word  of  his  promise,  and  it  is 
the  inheritance  of  his  own  church  to  the  re- 
motest period  of  time,  "  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  ecen  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt, 
xxviii.  '-'0.)  This  promise  has  been  fulfilled 
in  the  experience  of  his  servants,  from  age  to 
age;  but  never  more  eminently  than  in  those 
dav3  in  which  their  love  and  fidelity  to  his 
holy  cause  have  brought  them  into  suffering 
and  sorrow;  whether  their  trials  proceeded 
from  the  persecution  they  had  to  endure  from 
the  powers  of  this  world,  or  from  causes 
which  originated  among  themselves.  So  long 
as  they  abode  faithful  lo  him,  he  never  left 
them  in  their  temptations,  nor  suffered  them 
to  sink  under  the  infirmities  of  their  nature, 
but  was  near  to  instruct,  to  sustain,  and  to 
strengthen  them ;  and  thus  were  their  times 
of  deepest  humiliation  rendered  seasons  of 
confirmation  to  their  faith  :  they  took  root 
downwards ;  they  were  driven  closer  togeth- 
er ;  they  wept  together ;  and  in  that  unity 
which  is  in  the  truth,  they  were  made  help- 
ers to  each  other's  joy.  We  have  had  our 
times  of  humiliation  and  conflict;  but  they 
have  not, — we  speak  it  with  humble  thanks- 
giving to  God, — they  have  not  shaken  our 
confidence  in  that  rock  on  which  we  had  built 
our  hope.  Christ  is  still  precious  to  us:  we 
honour  him  as  our  Shepherd,  our  Priest,  and 
Kino^.  It  is  our  joy  and  consolation,  that  He 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  is,  in  his 
faithfulness  and  love,  still  pleading  for  us  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father :  therefore,  in 
offering  our  brethren  the  salutation  of  our 
unfeigned  love,  we  can  hid  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  in  all  their  afflictions  to  stay  their 
minds  on  Him.  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
and  carried  our  sorrows :"  (Isaiah,  liii.  4.) 
He  who  suffered  for  us  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Though  Lord  of 
all,  he  condescended  to  our  low  estate,  and 
took  part  of  the  same.  (Heb.  ii.  14.)  Oh, 
what  fullness  of  grace  !  what  kindness  and 
love!  Let  us  then,  in  calling  to  mind  the 
price  with  which  he  has  bought  us,  give  up 
ourselves  more  entirely  to  the  power  of  his 
Spirit,  that  we  may  be  brought  practically 
and  experimentally  to  feel  that  we  are  notour 
own,  that  we  may  cease  to  live  to  ourselves, 
and  ask  and  wait  for  his  help  that  we  may 
live  with  yet  more  devotedness  unto  him. 
Acting  upon  this  principle  the  early  Chris- 
tians separated  themselves  from  the  world, 
became  dead  to  its  spirit,  and  were  raised  up 
to  stand  as  a  witness  against  the  world. 
Their  obedience  to  Christ,  in  that  which  he 


made  known  to  them  under  the  influence  of 
his  Spirit,  rendered  them,  of  necessity,  a 
"peculiar  people;"'  (Titus,  ii.  14.)  and  by 
their  blameless  conversation,  and  their  harm- 
less and  unspotted  lives,  they  were  made  an 
exemplification  of  the  words  of  their  Lord, 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  (Matt.  v.  13, 
14  ;)  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

"  Our  forefathers  in  the  truth,  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  same  faith,  and  firmly  rely- 
ing on  the  continued  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  brought  to  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  purity  and  right- 
eousness of  the  law  of  God.  Acting  in  obe- 
dience to  this  law,  they  could  no  longer  go 
with  the  multitude  in  that  which  they  were 
convinced  was  evil :  this  of  necessity  rendered 
them  likewise  a  peculiar  people,  and  placed 
them  in  a  position  in  the  world  and  the 
church,  in  which  they  became  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid.  (Matf.  v.  14.) 
Their  faithfulness  brought  them  into  many 
sufferings,  but  they  fainted  not :  their  Lord 
condescended  to  own  them,  when  they  were 
despised  of  the  world  ;  ho  carried  them  safely 
through  their  conflicts,  and  when  their  mea- 
sure was  filled  up  on  earth,  he  comforted 
them  with  the  assurance  of  an  entrance  into 
his  rest.  Much  as  it  becomes  us  to  speak  of 
it  with  humility  and  fear,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves,  that,  holding  the  same  prin- 
ciples, the  same  position  is  assigned  to  us — 
we  have  the  same  testimony  to  bear:  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  not  received  it  by  mere  tra- 
dition ;  but  being  brought  to  see  the  righteous- 
ness and  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
a  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  under  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and 
to  suffer  in  the  same  cause.  If  it  be  to  this 
that  we  are  called,  we  cannot,  dear  Friends, 
expect  to  enjoy  peace  with  God,  nor  can  we 
hope  for  his  fatherly  care  and  protection,  but 
so  long  as  we  serve  and  follow  Him  in  what- 
ever he  may  be  pleased  to  make  known  to  us 
as  his  will. 

In  the  course  of  this  meeting  we  have  been 
repeatedly  engaged  in  considering  the  im- 
portance and  extent  of  our  well-known  testi- 
mony against  bearing  arms,  and  all  fighting 
and  war.  We  scarcely  need  to  say,  that  it  is 
founded  on  the  precepts  of  our  Lord,  who,  in 
clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  has  prohibited 
his  disciples  from  avenging  themselves:  they 
were  his  own  words,  "  I  say  unto  you,  that 
ye  resist  not  evil."  (Matt.  v.  39.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  command,  we  believe  it  to 
be  laid  upon  us  to  abstain  from  every  means 
of  defence  incompatible  with  that  meekness, 
forbearance,  and  love  of  enemies,  which  were 
so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  our  Lord 
himself,  and  which,  if  we  walk  as  He  walked, 
must  distinguish  us.  "  When  he  was  reviled, 
he  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously."  (Peter,  ii.  23.) 
Thus  to  walk  as  he  hath  left  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps,  we  confess  to 
be  no  low  attainment  in  religious  experience  ; 
but  if,  with  our  hearts,  we  do  really  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  our  "  leader  and  commander," 
(Isaiah,  Iv.  4,)  and  patiently  submit  to  those 
baptisms  of  spirit  by  which  he  would  establish 


his  government  within  us,  we  have  good 
ground  to  hope,  whatever  be  our  emergencies, 
or  our  trials  in  life,  that  he  will  be  near  to 
help  us  to  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  that 
in  humble,  filial  trust  in  God,  we  shall  find  a 
strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble.  In  this  holy 
temper  of  mind,  we  shall,  every  one  of  us, 
according  to  our  measure,  be  made  instru- 
mental towards  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom among  men,  and  the  coming  of  those 
days  in  which  tiie  people  shall  learn  war  no 
more.  (Isaiah,  ii.  4.)  It  is  encouraging  to 
us  to  observe  how  generally  these  views  are 
maintained  by  Friends ;  and  we  desire  that 
they  may  be  preserved  in  so  watchful  a  mind, 
that  in  their  transactions  in  trade,  and  on  all 
other  occasions,  they  may  he  kept  from  let- 
ting down  this  testimony  ;  and  be  ready  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  that  may  present 
itself,  more  widely  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  our  peaceable  principles. 

We  desire  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  our 
dear  Friends  on  the  subject  of  reading.  Books 
may  be  regarded  as  companions,  which  insen- 
sibly infuse  somewhat  of  their  spirit  and  cha- 
racter into  those  who  converse  with  them.  It 
behoves  us  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  as 
to  what  publications  we  admit  into  our  houses  ; 
that  neither  we  nor  our  children  may  be  hurt 
by  that  reading  which  would  have  a  direct, 
or  even  a  remote  tendency  to  leaven  our 
minds  into  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  to  unfit 
us  for  the  sober  duties  of  life.  The  books 
which  we  introduce  to  the  young  require  par- 
ticular care.  They  may  give  a  bias  to  the 
mind,  and  materially  influence  the  future  cha- 
racter: some  of  those  which,  we  fear,  find 
access  to  our  fatnilies,  are  calculated  to  give 
false  views  of  real  life,  and  to  lower  that 
standard  of  morals  which  Christianity  up- 
holds; and  others,  though  they  may  not  stimu- 
late evil  passions,  or  inculcate  bad  sentiment, 
are  adapted  to  lessen  the  attachment  of  our 
youth  to  the  principles  of  their  education,  or 
even  to  rob  them  of  the  tenderness  of  their 
consciences,  and  alienate  them,  it  may  be  by 
slow  degradations,  from  the  fear  of  God. 

There  are  few  amongst  us  whose  every- 
day life  does  not  afford  them  opportunities  of 
leisure;  and  to  some  of  us  these  opportunities 
are  frequent.  Were  we  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  that  time  is  short,  that  the  vigour  of 
health  and  strength  is  but  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, and  were  we  to  dwell  under  the  convic- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  God  for  every 
item  of  our  stewardship,  we  think  it  would 
have  a  natural,  and  even  a  necessary  tendency, 
to  induce  us  carefully  to  watch  the  right  em- 
ployment of  our  time  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
see  that  our  leisure  may  be  so  occupied,  and 
our  recreations  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
accord  with  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  "  Pass 
the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear," 
(1  Peter,  i.  17,)  so  that  neither  a  trifling  spi- 
rit, nor  any  of  the  amusements  of  this  life,  nor 
the  indulgence  of  ourselves  in  luxury  and 
ease,  may  prevent  any  of  us  from  taking  our 
part  in  administering  to  the  wants  and  pro- 
moting the  good  of  those  around  us. 

We  have  received  epistles  from  our  brethren 
in  Ireland  and  the  different  yearly  meetings 
in  North  America,  with  the  e.xception  of 
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Virginia.  In  these  testimonials  of  fellowship 
and  love,  wo  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
that  our  dear  I'riends  abroad  are  alive  to  a 
ri"iit  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  sound 
morals  and  true  relijiion  among  them,  and  for 
tiie  guarded  education  of  their  youth,  and  that 
they  continue  to  cherish  a  warm  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  those  objects  of  Christian  charity  in 
which  they  have  been  so  long  engaged. 

Since  our  last  yearly  meeting,  the  negroes 
in  the  British  colonies  have  been  released 
from  their  apprenticeship,  unless  we  except 
those  in  Mauritius,  the  intelligence  of  whose 
complete  emancipation  has  not  yet  reached  us. 
We  cannot  forget  the  sorrow  and  discourage- 
ment which  have  often  overspread  this  meet- 
ing, in  consideration  of  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pression endured  by  this  portion  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  whilst  in  slavery  ;  and  we  thankfully 
rejoice  that  at  length  they  are  raised  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizenship.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  Divine  Providence  has 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  friends  of  humani- 
ty in  this  righteous  cause,  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  faithful  and  patient  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  objects  to  which  we  believe 
ourselves  to  be  called  for  the  good  of  our  fel- 
low-men. Let  us  not  then  "  be  weary  in 
Avell  doing:  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  faint  not ;"  but  rather  accept  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favour  to  us,  to  have  our  hearts 
touched  with  fellow-feeling  for  the  wrongs, 
the  sorrows,  or  the  degradation  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  great  family  of  man.  And  in 
whatever  way  it  may  please  the  Father  of  us 
all  to  employ  our  talents,  our  time,  our  ener- 
gies, or  our  property  in  his  service,  may  we 
live  so  devoted  to  him,  and  so  watchful  before 
him  as  to  discover  our  own  proper  sphere  of 
service,  and  in  true  willing-heartedness  to  be 
given  up  to  it.  The  condition  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  in  the  British  colonies  has  been 
brought  before  this  meeting:  a  warm  feeling 
of  interest  on  their  behalf  has  been  excited 
amongst  us,  and  we  are  solicitous  that  their 
new  circumstances  in  life,  and  the  many  dis- 
advantages to  which  they  are  subject,  may 
obtain  the  kind  consideration  of  Friends. 
And  it  is  our  desire  that  we  may  not  dismiss 
from  our  sympathy  those  who,  in  such  large 
numbers,  still  remain  subject  to  all  the  hard- 
ship and  cruelty  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
slavery,  both  in  the  nations  of  the  American 
continent,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  trade  in  slaves  still  carried  on  from 
Africa  to  the  shores  of  America,  both  in  the 
amount  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whom  it  con- 
signs to  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  slavery, 
and  the  very  large  number  upon  whom,  in 
their  native  land  and  in  their  voyage  across 
the  atlantic,  it  inflicts  the  extreme  of  misery 
and  even  death,  constitute  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive calamities  with  which  man,  at  any 
period  of  time,  has  afflicted  his  fellow-man  : 
it  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  our  reli- 
gious society,  and  we  commend  it  afresh  to 
Friends  individually,  that  they  may,  by  every 
means  consistent  with  our  Christian  princi- 
ples, labour  for  its  utter  extinction. 

The  sufferings  of  Friends  for  tithe  and  other 
ecclesiastical  demands,  reported  to  this  meet- 
ing, inclusive  of  the  charges  of  distraint, 


amount  to  upwards  of  nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds.  In  making  this  annual  state- 
ment, we  think  it  right  to  advert  to  recent 
acts  of  the  legislature  for  converting  tithe 
into  a  charge  on  the  land.  This  impost  being 
a  substitute  for  tithe,  we  are  engaged  to  offer 
a  general  caution  to  Friends,  that  in  the 
changes  which  may  attend  this  new  arrange- 
ment, they  be  careful  that  they  are  not  led 
inadvertently  to  compromise  our  Christian 
testimony. 

This  meeting  has  been  large,  and  the  va- 
rious concerns  which  have  been  brought  before 
us  have  been  conducted  in  harmony,  and  un- 
der a  sense  of  their  seriousness  and  import- 
ance. We  have  had  the  company  of  many 
of  our  young  men;  and  the  interest  which 
they  have  manifested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  in  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  society,  has  given  us 
encouragement  to  hope,  that  through  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  care  of  the  great  Shepherd 
towards  us,  a  generation  will  be  raised  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  who  have  already 
reached  the  evening  of  life,  and  who  cannot 
be  far  from  the  end  of  their  labours.  And 
now  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  separating 
one  from  another  to  return  to  our  respective 
abodes,  there  to  enter  again  upon  our  civil, 
religious,  and  relative  duties,  it  is  our  strong 
desire  for  ourselves,  and  for  one  another,  and 
for  our  dear  Friends  every  where,  that  the 
Lord  may  be  pleased  to  keep  us  in  a  lowly, 
tender,  and  teachable  mind,  to  defend  us 
against  the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  comfort 
us  in  all  our  tribulations,  to  enable  us  to  de- 
vote the  residue  of  our  days  to  his  service, 
and  to  grant  that  when  the  last  messenger 
shall  arrive,  we  may,  through  the  riches  of 
his  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  enter  into  his  rest. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Cleric  to  the  meeting  this  year. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
ROBERT  BARROW. 

In  preparing  a  few  biographical  notices  for 
"  The  Friend,"  the  writer  has  been  actuated 
by  motives  very  similar  to  those  set  forth  by 
one  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century.,  compiled 
and  published  to  the  world  a  narrative  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  early  Friends.  He  informs 
us  in  his  preface  that  he  was  prompted  to  that 
arduous  field  of  literary  labour  by  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1st.  To  testify  our  regard  to  the  memory 
of  sufferers  whom  we  highly  esteem  for  their 
Christian  courage  and  constancy  in  maintain- 
ing the  truths  they  were  persuaded  of,  pre- 
ferring peace  of  conscience  to  all  worldly  con- 
siderations. 

2d.  To  exhibit  to  posterity  a  variety  of 
rare  and  singular  instances  of  a  people,  re- 
markable for  their  Christian  zeal,  and  im- 
moveable resolution  in  maintaining  their  right 
of  publicly  assembling  for  the  worship  of 
God ;  an  indication  that  in  those  assemblies 
they  were  made  partakers  of  that  solid  com- 
fort and  celestial  sweetness  which  attends  true 
and  evangelical  worship;  feelings  which  they 
valued  above  all  the  delights,  pleasures  and 


enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  which  supported 
and  enabled  them  cheerfully  to  undergo  not 
only  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  but  impri- 
sonments, banishments,  and  even  death  itself. 
Standing  fast  in  the  Spirit,  with  one  mind 
striving  for  the  truth,  they  were  in  nothing 
terrified  by  their  adversaries;  knowing  that 
"  unto  them  it  was  given  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also 
to  suffer  for  his  sake."  May  their  constancy- 
stir  up  those  who  now  freely  enjoy  that  liberty 
of  attending  religious  meetings,  which  they 
so  dearly  purchased,  to  an  assiduous  practice 
of  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  incite  them 
to  a  diligent  seeking  after  that  inward  solace 
and  heavenly  satisfaction  of  soul,  which  re- 
freshes and  sustains  those  who  sincerely  wor* 
ship  the  Father  of  spirits  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

3d.  That  the  sufferings  they  endured  for 
their  testimony  to  the  purity  and  spirituality 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  their  com- 
mendable zeal  against  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  their  earnest  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  free  from  any  mixture, 
either  of  Jewish  ceremonies  or  heathenish 
superstition,  may  induce  others  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  these  tes- 
timonies. 

4th.  That  the  example  of  their  ancestors 
may  reprove  the  present  degeneracy  of  too 
many,  who  by  their  speech  and  behaviour 
proclaim  their  declension  from  that  plainness 
and  simplicity  in  both,  which  those  who  went 
before  them  conscientiously  practised  and 
suffered  for;  that  they  may  be  thereby  in- 
cited to  a  religious  search  into  the  ground 
and  origin  of  the  expressions,  habits,  customs 
and  salutations  of  the  times  which  their 
elders  so  zealously  disused,  and  discerning 
the  inconsistency  of  these  things  with  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  be  reclaimed 
from  a  mean  and  cowardly  compliance  there- 
in, which  is  contemptible  even  with  those 
they  give  it  to.  Such  compliances  have 
gradually  led  some  into  greater  evils,  by 
associating  them  with  such  as  frequent  sports, 
plays,  sinful  pastimes  and  diversions,  until 
their  delight  has  centered  in  that  which  their 
fathers  could  find  no  peace  in,  and  which,  it 
is  reasonable  to  think,  themselves  have  some- 
times practised  with  much  regret  and  un- 
easiness of  mind,  in  vainly  attempting  to 
stifle  the  checks  of  that  Divine  light,  which 
they  know  would  direct  them  better. 

5th.  That  comparing  our  own  times  with 
the  preceding,  and  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy 
with  the  afflicted  state  of  our  predecessors, 
whose  persons  and  properties  were  made  a 
prey  to  the  vilest  of  men,  we  may  receive  the 
present  blessings  with  humble  and  thankful 
hearts,  and  duly  prizing  the  mercies  of  God, 
and  the  many  favours  we  enjoy,  we  may  ear- 
nestly pray  that  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try may  be  established  in  righteousness,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  peace  and  charity  may  diffuse 
itself  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  glorious  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  predicted  by  the  prophets. 

Robert  Barrow,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  but  was  re- 
moved in  his  infancy  into  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  in  1652,  early  after  the 
first  meetings  of  Friends  were  settled  in  that 
county,  and  being  faithful  to  his  principles, 
he  was  soon  called  to  sutler  in  their  support. 
The  first  instance  of  personal  infliction  which 
we  find  recorded,  was  for  meeting  with  his 
brethren  to  wait  upon  that  Invisible  One,  who, 
bv  the  numberk'ss  blessings  he  has  given, 
and  by  the  sensible  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  is 
for  ever  calling  upon  his  rational  children  to 
worship  and  adore  Him.  Friends  were  con- 
vinced that  God  can  only  be  worshipped  ac- 
ceptably under  the  influence,  and  in  the  words 
breathed  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Son, 
— and  that  true  ministry  is  of  the  ability  which 
God  giveth,  embracing  that,  and  that  only, 
whichMs  opened  to  the  understanding  of  the 
speaker  by  Him  who  knoweth  the  hearts  of 
all  in  a  gathered  assembly.  They  could  not 
then  attend  at  those  places  where  that  which 
was  oft'ered  as  prayer  or  praise,  and  that 
which  was  spoken  by  way  of  ministry  had  all 
been  prepared  before  hand,  according  to  the 
outward  knowledge,  and  in  the  strength  of  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  man.  Beside  this,  their 
Lord  had  given  them  a  testimony  to  bear 
against  all  professed  ministers,  who,  to  make 
a  gain  of  the  gospel,  attempted  to  sell  that 
which  was  to  be  without  money  and  without 
price.  As  they  were  thus  unable  to  unite  in 
the  formal  worship,  or  to  profit  by  the  lifeless 
ministry  which  appeared  to  satisfy  their 
neighbours,  they  met  by  themselves  to  offer 
to  the  Lord  that  worship  which  is  his  due,  in 
that  way  which  they  did  believe  was  alone 
acceptable  to  him.  For  meeting  thus  with 
his  Friends,  Robert  Barrow  was  arrested  in 
the  8th  month,  16G3,  and  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sions indicted,  with  many  more,  on  the  ficti- 
tious charge  of  being  engaged  in  a  riot. 
Several  of  them  were  fined,  and  discharged; 
but  Robert  and  two  others  were  committed  to 
prison,  where  they  were  confined  more  than 
eleven  months. 

From  the  articles  seized  at  various  times 
for  fines  levied  on  our  Friend,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  engaged  in  husbandry,  beside 
which  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  mason  or 
builder.  George  Fox,  in  the  letter  to  his 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Lower,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  alterations  he  would  have  made  in 
the  building  which  he  had  given  Friends  for 
a  meeting-house  at  Swarthmore,  says,  "  I 
would  have  Robert  Barrow  do  it  if  he  can." 

In  the  year  1665,  John  Beck,  mayor  of 
Kendal,  having  cited  all  the  non-conformists 
in  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  none 
obeyed  his  summons  but  Friends ;  Robert 
Barrow  being  one  of  them,  tho  mayor  com- 
mitted him  to  prison  on  an  old  indictment, 
and  after  confining  him  eight  days,  fined  him. 
Whether  this  old  indictment  was  for  meeting 
to  worship  his  Almighty  Benefactor,  or 
whether  for  his  conscientious  refusal  to  pay 
tithes  does  not  appear. 

The  first  English  protestant  reformers  bore 
a  faithful  testimony  against  the  idolatry  of 
the  popish  mass,  the  absurd  and  irrational 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  adoration 
of  images,  and  some  other  gross  superstitions 
of  the  Romish  church.    These  were  in  time 


abolished  by  law  ;  but  the  Christian  zeal  and 
lervour  which  distii.guished  the  first  labourers 
in  this  good  work  having  grown  cool  in  their 
children,  there  were  many  marks  of  the  old 
aposlacy,  many  relics  of  papal  corruption 
still  left,  which  soon  came  to  be  fiercely  ad- 
vocated and  defended.  Friends  were  raised 
up  to  bear  testimony  in  the  true  spirit  of  pri- 
mitive protestantism  against  all  these  things. 
They  rebuked  these  professed  reformers,  who 
were  appropriating  to  themselves  the  fees  and 
perquisites  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  the  old 
popish  mainlet  ance  by  tithe.  Being  per- 
suaded in  their  own  consciences  that  the  true 
ministry  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  be  valued  in 
money,  and  could  neither  be  bought  or  sold, 
they  were  restrained  from  freely  meeting 
these  exactions,  the  authority  to  collect, 
which  seemed  to  rest  on  the  right  of  making 
merchandise  of  the  truth.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  covetous  and  persecuting  spirit 
which  had  clothed  the  hirelings,  whose  spi- 
ritual head  was  at  Rotne,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  protestant  band  which  had 
usurped  their  places.  Penal  laws  were  enact- 
ed against  Friends,  and  the  zeal  and  influence 
of  the  clergy  openly  exerted  to  incite  the 
legislature  to  their  extermination.  From 
these  labours  proceeded  those  acts  for  fines 
and  banishment,  to  which  the  invincible  con- 
stancy of  Friends  in  publicly  assembling  for 
their  religious  worship,  and  their  refusal  to 
swear,  in  any  case,  continually  exposed  them. 
How  could  they  evade  the  rigor  of  the  laws, 
whose  habit,  speech,  and  deportment,  sub- 
jected them  to  every  man's  notice,  and  whose 
open  religious  meetings,  at  certain  fixed  times 
and  places,  ministered  constant  occasions  for 
their  enemies  to  execute  their  malice  upon 
them. 

In  the  year  1664,  James  Duckett,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Gray  rig,  in  Westmoreland,  sued 
for  tithes  Christopher  Bisbrown,  then  77 
years  of  age,  to  an  outlawry,  the  effect  of 
which,  if  established,  is  the  forfeiture  of  all 
goods  and  chattels.  A  "  commission  of  re- 
bellion" being  issued  sigainst  this  aged  Friend, 
he  was  arrested  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  for 
more  than  sixteen  months.  The  writ  on 
which  he  was  arrested,  required  that  he 
should  have  been  carried  immediately  to  Lon- 
don, to  appear  personally  in  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer;  but  this  the  plaintiff^,  by  his  influ- 
ence, prevented,  in  the  vain  hope  that  through 
weariness  under  sufl^ering,  Christopher  would 
have  satisfied  his  demand  for  tithes.  But  his 
conscientious  principle  could  not  be  thus  over- 
come. So  having  borne  this  long  confine- 
ment with  Christian  patience,  he  was  released 
by  death,  and  being  faithful  to  the  end,  passed 
joyfully  into  his  Master's  rest.  He  left  three 
daughters — one  of  them  had  married  Richard 
Burrow,  of  Arnsidc,  of  the  same  county,  who 
being  arrested  for  tithes,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  father-in-law,  was  detained  a  prisoner 
two  years  and  nine  months.  The  other  two, 
who  were  unmarried  at  the  time  of  their 
father's  death,  were  his  executrixes.  James 
Duckett  having  deceased,  his  widow  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  these  young  women  for  the 
amount  of  that  demand  for  which  their  father 
had  been  imprisoned  to  death,  declaring  that 


she  would  spend  £lOO  rather  than  the  chil- 
dien  should  get  off  with  impunity.  Mary 
Bisbrown,  who  resided  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  manor  court  of  Beethom,  was  summon- 
ed in  1668,  to  appear  before  it  on  the  suit  of 
this  widow,  and  for  non-appearance,  a  verdict 
was  given  against  her,  and  a  warrant  granted 
to  distrain  her  goods.  This  warrant  was 
however  of  no  avail,  for  she  was  living  in  the 
station  of  a  servant,  and  had  nothing  on  which 
execution  could  be  levied.  Before  this  time, 
Robert  Barrow  had  married  Margaret,  the 
other  sister;  but  as  he  resided  at  Kendal,  he 
was  out  of  the  control  of  the  court,  which 
had  granted  the  verdict  against  his  sister-in- 
law.  So  determined,  however,  was  Elizabeth 
Duckett  to  punish  the  children  of  Christopher 
Bisbrown,  that  after  trying  in  vain  to  obtain 
an  execution  at  Kendal  against  Robert  Bar. 
row,  on  the  verdict  of  the  court  of  Beethom, 
she  brought  four  suits  against  him  at  the 
former  place,  and  gaining  her  end,  his  pro- 
perty was  distrained  by  the  bailifl^s. 

In  marrying,  Robert  Barrow,  no  doubt, 
looked  to  the  guidance  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
whose  blessing  seemed  abundantly  to  rest  on 
this  connection.  She  was,  at  least  towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  fellow  labourer 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  On  his  death  bed  he 
bore  many  warm  testimonies  of  his  love  to 
her.  He  said,  "  I  married  her  for  the  truth's 
sake — she  was  God's  gift  to  me — when  I  left 
her,  it  was  as  if  I  was  going  to  my  grave, 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  riches  nor  honour, 
should  have  parted  us — nothing  but  that  I 
might  be  obedient  to  the  Lord,  and  keep  my 
peace  with  God."  N.  E. 

For  "Thu  Friend." 
A   CASE   IN  POINT. 

In  Barbadoes,  John  Richardson  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  under  which  he  went  to 
meeting,  where  he  was  introduced  into  an 
humbling  view  of  his  situation  which  brought 
him  into  close  self-examination,  and  he  "  said 
before  the  Lord,  Let  not  my  end  bring  dis- 
honour to  thy  great  name,  nor  any  blemish 
to  the  truth  which  I  have  loved,  and  laboured 
for  the  promotion  of,  from  my  childhood." 

"  When  I  had  thus  appealed  to  the  Lord," 
he  says,  "  I  felt  great  quietness  and  resigna- 
tion of  mind.  As  I  thus  sat,  a  Friend,  well 
thought  of  by  several,  began  to  speak  in  the 
meeting,  and  it  opened  in  my  mind,  that  he 
was  not  wholly  redeemed  from  having  some 
thoughts,  that  elementary  water  had  not  yet 
ended  its  service;  I  mean  in  point  of  dipping. 
I  would  have  shut  it  out,  for  the  man  appeared 
a  wise  zealous  man;  and  being  altogether  a 
stranger,  I  could  not  remember  1  had  heard 
his  name,  yet  the  matter  continued,  and  I 
thought  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  might  ask 
him  the  question.  If  he  was  a  right  spirited 
Friend,  he  would  not  be  hurt ;  if  he  was  not, 
he  stood  in  need  of  help,  or  at  least  it  was 
high  time  for  Friends  to  have  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  him. 

"  During  my  sitting,  under  much  weakness 
of  body,  yet  quiet  in  mind,  the  living  virtue 
or  lieavenly  power  of  Christ  sprang  up  in  my 
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inward  man,  like  healing  and  suppling  oil, 
whicii  so  (•(lectually  helped  me  every  way, 
that  I  couki  say  feelingly  and  experimentally, 
miracles  arc  not  ceased.  I  was  raised,  beyond 
my  own  expectation,  and  all  others'  who  knew 
my  weak  state,  to  give  testimony  to  the  glo- 
rious coming  and  manifestation  of  Christ  in 
power,  spirit,  life,  light,  and  grace,  for  the 
help,  health  and  salvation,  of  all  the  children 
of  men,  who  receive,  believe  in,  and  obey  his 
spiritual  knocks,  reproofs,  and  heavenly  calls 
in  the  soul,  without  any  lessening  to  his  hu- 
manity. Great  cause  have  I  with  all  the 
living,  to  love,  value,  honour,  and  reverence 
the  great  and  mighty  name  of  Him  who  hath 
helped  and  healed,  by  sending  his  eternal 
word  of  living  power  into  our  hearts. 

"  Returning  with  other  Friends  to  my 
quarters  from  this  good  meeting,  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  me,  the  before  mentioned  Friend 
came  to  see  me.  Having,  as  I  told  him,  a 
desire  to  speak  privately  with  him,  he  replied, 
there  were  none  present  but  his  good  friends, 
and  I  might  speak  my  mind.  I  told  him 
what  I  had  to  say,  related  chiefly  to  himself, 
and  in  such  a  matter  as  he  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  have  it  exposed.  But  he  would  not 
hear,  and  said  I  might  speak  it  there.  I  de- 
sired he  would  not  take  offence  at  what  I  had 
to  say,  for  I  did  suppose  it  to  be  a  secret  to 
all  there,  but  himself.  The  matter  is,  when 
thou  wast  speaking  in  the  meeting,  it  sounded 
in  the  ear  of  my  soul,  as  if  one  had  said,  this 
man,  meaning  thee,  is  not  wholly  redeemed 
out  of  a  belief  in  John's  ministration  of  water, 
as  not  having  done  its  work.  Now  the  mat- 
ter is  before  thee,  thou  knowest  whether 
what  I  received  be  true  or  false  ;  in  the  first 
place,  I  enquire  for  my  own  satisfaction.  His 
answer,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  was  as  fol- 
lows. He  said  the  disciples  of  Christ,  when 
they  baptized  with  water,  knew  that  it  was 
the  mind  of  their  great  Master,  that  they 
should  so  baptize. 

"  I  said,  J  know  not  that  any  of  the  apostles, 
did  ever  say  so  much  as  thou  wouldst  insinu- 
ate ;  for  by  what  both  Peter  and  Paul  say,  it 
appears  very  natural  to  be  the  mind  of  Christ, 
only  to  condescend  to  so  much  as  was  done 
by  the  apostles  in  that  of  water,  because  of 
the  people's  weakness ;  and  no  question  that 
the  Jews  were  much  settled  in  the  belief  of 
John  the  Baptist's  dispensation  of  water  to 
repentance,  also  of  circumcision  and  purify- 
ing, and  many  other  things  used  among  that 
people.  When  the  converts  were  grown 
stronger  in  the  faith,  and  in  the  grace  of 
God,  Peter  told  them,  '  It  is  not  the  putting 
away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.'  And  Paul,  although 
he  did  once  in  condescension  circumcise  Timo- 
thy, yet  told  the  people  at  another  time,  that 
neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  avail- 
eth  any  thing,  but  a  new  creature;  and  if 
they  were  circumcised  Christ  would  profit 
them  nothing.  He  also  thanks  God  he  bap- 
tized no  more  than  Crispus  and  Gains,  and 
the  household  of  Stephanus  ;  besides  these  he 
knew  not  that  he  had  baptized  any  other,  for 
Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  gospel.    I  said  to  the  Friend,  I  am  of 


the  prophet's  mind,  when  he  said  the  elements 
should  melt  as  with  fervent  heat ;  if  the  gos- 
pel power  be  not  this  fervent  heat,  I  know  not 
what  is,  nor  what  is  able  to  melt  away  the 
elements.  And  I  further  said,  if  he  was  a 
baptist,  he  should  deal  plainly  and  honestly 
with  Friends,  and  tell  them  what  he  was,  and 
not  preach  one  tiling,  and  keep  such  reserves 
to  himself.  Friends  admired  and  said,  they 
had  not  the  least  thought  of  any  such  thing 
by  him ;  so  he  said,  he  would  not  fall  out 
with  me.  I  told  him  I  was  as  much  for 
peace  as  he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  have  us  to  mind  that  we  were  sound 
in  the  faith,  and  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and 
not  go  back  again  into  the  beggarly  elements, 
for  what  is  all  in  comparison  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  I  had  good  service  and  great  satisfaction 
upon  this  island,  although  I  found  truth  so 
low,  that  it  might  then  be  truly  said  as  for- 
merly, '  By  whom  shall  Jacob  or  the  true 
Seed  arise,'  which  is  in  our  apprehension  but 
small,  and  much  pressed  down  with  the  many 
things  that  are  hurtful,  especially  by  the  love 
of  money,  pride,  and  forgetfulness  of  God^ 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  17,  1839. 


We  have  placed  upon  our  pages  to-day  the 
general  printed  Epistle  issued  by  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London.  By 
information  received  from  England  it  appears 
that  the  yearly  meeting  commenced  on  the 
22d  of  the  fifth  month  last,  and  concluded  its 
sittings  on  the  31st  of  the  same.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  well  attended,  though  not  quite 
so  large  as  on  some  former  occasions,  and 
characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  brotherly 
love.  The  business  which  engaged  its  atten- 
tion was  of  a  very  varied  nature,  as  has  been 
customary  in  previous  years. 

A  considerable  number  of  memorials  re- 
specting deceased  ministers  were  presented, 
among  which  the  testimonies  respecting  John 
DymonJ,  and  our  dear  friend  John  Barclay, 
were  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  printed.  The 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Society  are  re- 
presented as  being  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Much  interest  appears  to  have  been  (e!t  re- 
specting those  who  profess  with  Friends  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales,  to  which  colo- 
nies a  number  of  Friends'  families  have  al- 
ready emigrated,  and  others  seem  likely  to 
follow.  The  establishment  of  several  meet- 
ings in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  a  circum- 
stance of  much  importance  to  the  Society  at 
large,  and  we  cannot  but  earnestly  crave  that 
they  may  be  founded  on  the  true  Rock,  even 
Jesus  Christ  divinely  revealed  in  the  secret 
of  the  soul,  and  established  thereupon  in  truth, 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail. 

The  state  of  the  West  Indies,  since  the 
general  emancipation  of  the  coloured  people, 
engaged  much  attention,  as  did  likewise  the 
oppressed  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
other  colonies  of  the  British  empire.  The 


English  tithe  system  appears  to  have  under- 
gone some  material  alteration  by  a  recent  act 
of  parliament,  and  this  subject  was  one  of 
those  which  engaged  the  yearly  meeting;  but 
we  cannot  ascertain,  either  from  private  ac- 
counts of  the  proceedings,  or  from  the  brief 
notice  of  the  subject  in  the  general  epistle, 
how  the  matter  was  viewed  by  the  body,  as 
aflfecting  our  well  known  ancient  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  From  a  retro- 
spect of  the  information  received,  it  would 
appear  that  though  the  amount  of  business 
before  the  meeting  was  great,  yet  that  several 
of  the  sittings  were  favoured  with  the  over- 
shadowings  of  the  Divine  presence,  solemniz- 
ir.g  many  minds,  and  tending  in  some  degree 
to  keep  down  the  activity  of  the  creature,  so 
hurtful  to  the  growth  of  the  pure  seed  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  so  unprofitable  and  every  way 
dangerous  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Jacob 
Justice,  No.  249,  Vine  street;  Edward  B. 
Garrigues,  No.  153,  High  street ;  John  Far- 
num.  No.  116,  Arch  street. 

Superintendents.  —  John  C.  and  Laetitia 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore. 

WANTED,  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
School  at  Medford,  Burlington  county,  N.  J., 
a  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  is  well  qualified  to  teach  Read- 
ing, Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  the  common  branches  of  the  Mathema- 
tics. Early  application  may  be  made  to 
Job  Lippincott, 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

Medford,  8mo.  2d,  1839. 

SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  boys'  school  on  Orange  street,  and  the 
girls'  school  on  James  street  will  open  on 
Second  day,  the  26th  instant. 

8th  month  10th. 

A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  school  under  the  care  of  Friends 
of  Burlington  Preparative  Meeting.  There 
is  a  good  opening  for  a  person  well  qualified 
to  teach  the  usual  branches  of  an  English 
education.  Apply  to  Caleb  Gaskill,  Caleb 
R.  Smith,  Robert  Thomas,  or  Thomas  Dut- 
ton,  of  Burlington. 


Died,  on  seventh  day  evening,  the  10th  instant,  at 
her  residence  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Ruth  Wood,  widow  of  James  Wood, 
in  the  72d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  worthy  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  belonged 
to  Haddonfield  Particular  Meeting.  It  is  fully  believed 
that  this  our  dear  departed  friend  was  one  of  those 
who  had  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  through  the 
mercy  of  God  experiencing  her  robes  to  be  washed, 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  now 
partaking  of  the  blessed  reward  granted  to  those  to 
whom  the  welcome  sahitation  is  addressed, "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

8th  mo.  14th,  1839. 
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Journey  across  the  RocJ>y  Mountains. 

(Continued  from  p.  356.  : 

This  afternoon  I  observed  a  largo  flock  of 
wild  geese  passing  over;  and  upon  watching 
them,  perceived  that  they  alighted  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  us,  where  I  knew  there 
■was  a  lake.  Concluding  that  a  little  change 
of  diet  might  be  agreeable,  I  sallied  forth 
with  my  gun  across  the  plain  in  quest  of  the 
birds.  I  soon  arrived  at  a  thick  copse  of 
willow  and  currant  bushes,  which  skirted  the 
water,  and  was  about  entering,  when  I  heaid 
a  sort  of  angry  growl  or  grunt  directly  before 
me — and  instantly  after,  saw  a  grizzly  bear 
of  the  largest  kind  erect  himself  upon  his 
hind  feet  within  a  dozen  yards  of  me,  his 
savage  eyes  glaring  with  horrible  malignity, 
Siis  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  tremendous 
oaws  raised  as  though  ready  to  descend  upon 
aie.  For  a  moment,  I  thought  my  hour  had 
:omo,  and  that  I  was  fated  fo  die  an  inglorious 
3eath,  away  from  my  friends  and  my  kindred; 
out  after  waiting  a  moment  in  agonizing  sus- 
pense, and  the  bear  showing  no  inclination  to 
idvance,  my  lagging  courage  returned,  and 
locking  both  barrels  of  my  gun,  and  present- 
ng  it  as  steadily  as  my  nerves  would  allow, 
ull  at  the  shaggy  breast  of  the  creature,  I 
•etreated  slowly  backwards.  Bruin  evidently 
lad  no  notion  of  braving  gunpowder,  but  I 
lid  not  know  whether,  like  a  dog,  if  the 
?nemy  retreated  he  would  not  yet  give  me  a 
■.base;  so  when  I  had  placed  aljout  a  hundred 
^ards  between  us,  I  wheeled  about  and  flew, 
ather  than  ran,  across  the  plain  towards  the 
;amp.  Several  times  during  this  run  for  life, 
as  I  considered  it,)  did  I  fancy  that  I  heard 
he  bear  at  my  heels ;  and  not  daring  to  look 
)ver  my  shoulder  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  only 
ncreased  my  speed,  until  the  camp  was 
learly  gained,  when,  from  sheer  exhaustion 

relaxed  my  eflibrts,  fell  flat  upon  the  ground, 
md  looked  behind  me.  The  whole  space  be- 
ween  me  and  the  copse  was  untenanted,  and 
'  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with  a  feeling 
!trongly  allied  lo  shame,  that  my  fears  alone 
lad  represented  the  bear  in  chase  of  me. 

When  1  arrived  in  camp,  and  told  my 
jreak-neck  adventure  to  the  men,  our  young 
jompanion,  Mr.  Ashworth,  expressed  a  wish 


to  go  and  kill  the  bear,  and  requested  the 
loan  of  my  double-barrelled  gun  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  I  at  first  peremptorily  refused, 
and  the  men,  several  of  whom  were  expe- 
rienced hunters,  joined  me  in  urging  him  not 
to  attempt  the  rash  adventure.  At  length, 
however,  finding  him  determined  on  going, 
and  that  rather  than  remain,  he  would  trust 
to  his  own  single  gun,  I  was  finally  induced 
to  offer  him  mine,  with  a  request,  (which  I 
had  hoped  would  check  his  daring  spirit,) 
that  he  would  leave  the  weapon  in  a  situation 
where  I  could  readily  find  it ;  for  after  he 
had  made  one  shot,  he  would  never  use  a  gun 

He  seemed  to  heed  our  caution  and  advice 
but  little,  and,  with  a  dogged  and  determined 
air,  took  the  way  across  the  plain  to  the 
bushes,  which  we  could  see  in  the  distance.  I 
watched  him  for  some  time,  until  I  saw  him 
enter  them,  and  then,  with  a  sigh  that  one  so 
young  and  talented  should  be  lost  from 
amongst  us,  and  a  regret  that  we  did  not 
forcibly  prevent  his  going,  I  sat  myself  down, 
distressed  and  melancholy.  We  all  listened 
anxiously  to  hear  the  report  of  the  gun;  but 
no  sound  reaching  our  ears,  we  began  to  hope 
that  he  had  failed  in  finding  the  animal,  and 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  to  my  inexpressibb 
relief,  we  saw  him  emerge  from  the  copse, 
and  bend  his  steps  slowly  towards  us.  When 
he  came  in,  he  seemed  disappointed,  and 
somewhat  angry.  He  said  he  had  searched 
the  bushes  in  every  direction,  and  although 
he  had  found  numerous  foot  prints,  no  bear 
was  to  be  seen.  It  is  probable  that  when  I 
commenced  my  retreat  in  one  direction,  bruin 
made  ofi'  in  the  other,  and  that  although  he 
was  willing  to  dispute  the  ground  with  me, 
and  prevent  my  passing  his  Jair,  he  was 
equally  willing  to  back  out  of  an  engagement 
in  which  his  fears  suggested  that  he  might 
come  off"  the  loser. 

This  evening,  as  we  sat  around  the  camp 
fire,  cozily  wrapped  in  our  blankets,  some  of 
our  old  hunters  became  garrulous,  and  we 
had  several  good  "yarns,"  as  a  sailor  would 
say.  One  told  of  his  having  been  shot  by  a 
Blackfoot  Indian,  who  was  disguised  in  the 
skin  of  an  elk,  and  exhibited,  with  some  little 
pride,  a  great  cicatrix  which  disfigured  his 
neck.  Another  gave  us  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  an  attack  made  by  the  Curnanche 
Indians  upon  a  party  of  Santa-Fee  traders,  to 
which  he  had  been  attached.  The  white 
men,  as  is  usual  in  general  engagements  with 
Indians,  gained  a  signal  victory,  not,  however, 
without  the  loss  of  several  of  their  best  hunt- 
ers;  and  the  old  man,  who  told  the  story,— 
"  uncle  John,"  as  he  was  usually  called, — 
shed  tears  at  the  recollection  of  the  death  of] 
his  friends;  and  during  that  part  of  his  nar- 1 


rative,  was  several  times  so  much  afl^ected  as 
to  be  unable  to  speak.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  we  commenced 
baling  up  our  meat  in  bufililo  skins  dried  for 
the  purpose.  Each  bale  contains  about  a 
hundred  pounds,  of  which  a  mule  carries  two  ; 
and  when  we  had  finished,  our  twelve  long- 
eared  friends  were  loaded.  Our  limited  term 
of  absence  is  now  nearly  expired,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  return  to  the  fort  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey  to  the  lower  country. 

At  about  10  o'clock,  we  left  our  pleasunt 
encampment,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  cold 
spring,  the  fat  bufTalo,  and  grizzly  bears,  and 
urging  our  mules  into  iheir  fastest  walk,  we 
jolted  along  with  our  provant  towards  the  fort. 

In  about  an  hour  after,  an  unpleasant  acci- 
dent happened  to  one  of  our  men,  named 
McCarey.  He  had  been  running  a  bufllilo, 
and  was  about  reloading  the  gun,  which  he 
had  just  discharged,  when  the  powder  in  his 
horn  was  ignited  by  a  burning  wad  remaining 
in  the  barrel ;  the  horn  was  burst  to  frag- 
ments, the  poor  man  dashed  from  his  horse, 
and  his  face,  neck,  and  hands,  burnt  in  a 
shocking  manner.  We  applied,  immediately, 
the  simple  remedies  which  our  situation  and 
the  place  afforded,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  he  was  somewhat  relieved,  and  travelled 
on  with  us,  though  in  considerable  suffering. 
His  eyes  were  entirely  closed,  the  lids  very- 
much  swollen,  and  his  long,  flowing  hair, 
patriarchal  beard  and  eye-brows,  had  all 
vanished  in  smoke.  It  will  be  long  ere  he 
gets  another  such  crop. 

The  weather  here  is  generally  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  so  much  so,  that  we  discard, 
while  travellinw,  all  such  encumbrances  as 
coats,  neckcloths,  &c.,  but  the  nights  are  ex- 
cessively cold,  ice  often  forming  in  the  camp 
kettles,  of  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  or 
more.  iVIy  custom  has  generally  been  to  roll 
myself  in  my  blanket  at  night,  and  use  my 
large  coat  as  a  pillow ;  but  here  the  coat 
must  be  worn,  and  my  saddle  has  to  serve 
the  purpose  to  which  the  coat  is  usually  ap- 
plied. 

We  travelled,  this  day,  thirty  miles,  and 
the  next  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  arrived  at 
the  fort.  On  the  route  we  met  three  hunters, 
whom  Captain  W.  had  sent  to  kill  game  for 
the  camp.  They  informed  us  that  all  hands 
have  been  for  several  days  on  short  allowance, 
and  were  very  anxious  for  our  relurn. 

*  I  liiivo  repeatedly  ob-crvci!  tlicsc  rxliibitions  of 
rcclliiij  iii  some  (i;  iiur  pi-oplo  upoTi  parlicular  occa- 
sions, aiul  1  have  been  pleased  will,  I  ben,,  as  they 
seemed  lo  furuisb  an  evidence,  that  amid  all  the  men- 
ial stcnbl and  absence  .d"  moral  reoliUidr,  which  is 
so  deplorably  prevalent,  there  vet  lingers  some  kindli- 
iiess  of  heart,  some  sontimenis  wIj  ch  are  not  wholly 
depraved. 
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THB  FRIEND. 


When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  fort,  we 
gave  them  a  mountain  sakite,  each  man  firing 
his  gun  in  quick  succession.  They  did  not 
expect  us  until  to-morrow,  and  the  firing 
aroused  them  instantly.  In  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes, a  score  of  men  were  armed  and  mount- 
ed, and  dashing  out  to  give  hattle  to  the  ad- 
vancing Indians,  as  they  thought  us.  The 
general  supposition  was,  that  their  little  hunt- 
ing party  had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of 
roving  Blackfeet,  and  they  made  themselves 
ready  for  the  rescue  in  a  space  of  time  that 
did  them  great  credit. 

It  was  perhaps  "  bad  medicine,''''  (to  use  the 
mountain  phrase,)  to  fire  a  salute  at  all,  inas- 
much as  it  excited  some  unnecessary  alarm, 
but  it  had  the  good  effect  to  remind  them 
that  danger  might  be  near  when  they  least 
expected  it,  and  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  showing  the  promptness  and  alacrity  with 
which  they  could  meet  and  brave  it. 

Our  people  were  all  delighted  to  see  us 
arrive,  and  I  could  perceive  many  a  longing 
and  eager  gaze  cast  upon  the  well  filled  bales, 
as  our  mules  swung  their  little  bodies  through 
the  camp.  My  companion,  Mr.  N.,  had  be- 
come so  exceedingly  thin  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  him ;  and  upon  my  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  great  change  in  his 
appearance,  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  inanity,  and 
remarked  that  I  "  would  have  been  as  thin 
as  he  if  I  had  lived  on  old  Ephraim  for  two 
weeks,  and  short  allowance  of  that."  I  found, 
in  truth,  that  the  whole  camp  had  been  sub- 
sisting, during  our  absence,  on  little  else  than 
two  or  three  grizzly  bears  which  had  been 
killed  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  with  a  com- 
placent glance  at  my  own  rotund  and  cow-fed 
person,  I  wished  my  poor  friend  better  luck 
for  the  future. 

We  found  Mr.  McKay's  compatjy  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  our  tents.  It  consists  of  thirty  men, 
thirteen  of  whom  are  Indians,  Nez  Perces, 
Chinooks  and  Kayouse,  with  a  few  squaws. 
The  remainder  are  French-Canadians,  and 
half-breeds.  Their  lodges, — of  which  there 
are  several, — are  of  a  conical  form,  composed 
of  ten  long  poles,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are 
pointed  and  driven  into  the  ground  ;  the  upper 
blunt,  and  drawn  together  at  the  top  by  thongs. 
Around  these  poles,  several  dressed  buffalo 
skins,  sewed  together,  are  stretched,  a  hole 
being  left  on  one  side  for  entrance. 

These  are  the  kind  of  lodges  universally 
used  by  the  mountain  Indians  while  travel- 
ling :  they  are  very  comfortable  and  com- 
modious, and  a  squaw  accustomed  to  it,  will 
erect  and  prepare  one  for  the  reception  of 
her  husband,  while  he  is  removing  the  trap- 
ping from  his  horse.  I  have  seen  an  expert 
Indian  woman  stretch  a  lodge  in  half  the  time 
that  was  required  by  four  white  men  to  per- 
form the  same  operation  with  another  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

At  the  fort,  affairs  look  prosperous :  the 
stockade  is  finished  ;  two  bastions  have  b^en 
erected,  and  the  work  is  singularly  good, 
considering  the  scarcity  of  proper  building 
tools.  The  house  will  now  soon  be  habitable, 
and  the  structure  can  then  be  completed  at 
leisure  by  men  who  will  be  left  here  in 


charge,  while  the  party  travels  on  to  its  desti- 
nation, the  Columbia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Captain  W., 
Mr.  Nuttall  and  myself,  supped  with  Mr. 
McKay  in  his  lodge.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  this  gentleman  :  he  unites  the  free,  frank 
and  open  manners  of  the  mountain  man,  with 
the  grace  and  affability  of  the  Frenchman. 
But  above  all,  I  admire  the  order,  decorum, 
and  strict  subordination  which  exist  among 
his  men,  so  different  from  what  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  parties  composed  of 
Americans.  Mr.  McKay  assures  me  that 
he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  his 
men  to  the  state  in  which  they  now  are.  The 
free  and  fearless  Indian  was  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  subdue ;  but  steady,  determined  perse- 
verance, and  bold  measures,  aided  by  a  rigid 
self-example,  made  them  as  clay  in  his  hand, 
and  has  finally  reduced  them  to  their  present 
admirable  condition.  If  they  misbehave,  a 
commensurate  punishment  is  sure  to  follow: 
in  extreme  cases,  flagellation  is  resorted  to, 
but  it  is  inflicted  only  by  the  hand  of  the 
captain;  were  any  other  appointed  to  perform 
this  office  on  an  Indian,  the  indignity  would 
be  deemed  so  great,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  blood  of  the  individual  could  appease  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  savage. 

After  supper  was  concluded,  we  sat  our- 
selves down  on  a  buffalo  robe  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lodge,  to  see  the  Indians  at  their  devo- 
tions. The  whole  thirteen  were  soon  col- 
lected at  the  call  of  one  whom  they  had 
chosen  for  their  chief,  and  seated  with  sober, 
sedate  countenances  around  a  large  fire.  After 
remaining  in  perfect  silence  for  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes,  the  chief  commenced  a  harangue  in 
a  solemn  and  impressive  tone,  reminding  them 
of  the  object  for  which  they  were  thus  assem- 
bled, that  of  worshipping  the  "  Great  Spirit 
who  made  the  light  and  the  darkness,  the 
fire  and  the  water,"  and  assured  them  that  if 
they  offered  up  their  prayers  to  him  with  but 
"  one  tongue,"  they  would  certainly  be  ac- 
cepted. He  then  rose  from  his  squatting 
position  to  his  knees,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  others.  In  this  situation 
he  commenced  a  prayer,  consisting  of  short 
sentences  uttered  rapidly  but  with  great  ap- 
parent fervour,  his  hands  clasped  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  cast  upwards  with  a  be- 
seeching look  towards  heaven.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  sentence,  a  choral  response  of 
a  few  words  was  made,  accompanied  fre- 
quently by  low  moaning.  The  prayer  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes.  After  its  conclusion, 
the  chief,  still  maintaining  the  same  position 
of  his  body  and  hands,  but  with  his  head  bent 
to  his  breast,  commenced  a  kind  of  psalm  or 
sacred  song,  in  which  the  whole  company 
presently  joined.  The  song  was  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  a  few  sounds,  no  intelligible  words 
being  uttered.  It  resembled  the  words,  Ho- 
ha-ko-ha-ho'ha-hd-d,  commencing  in  a  low 
tone,  and  gradually  swelling  to  a  full,  round, 
and  beautifully  modulated  chorus.  During 
the  song,  the  clasped  hands  of  the  worship- 
pers were  moved  rapidly  across  the  breast, 
and  their  bodies  swung  with  great  energy  to 
the  time  of  the  music.  The  chief  ended  the 
song  that  he  had  commenced,  by  a  kind  of 


swelling  groan,  which  was  echoed  in  chorus. 
It  was  then  taken  up  by  another,  and  the 
same  routine  was  gone  through.  The  whole 
ceremony  occupied  perhaps  one  and  a  half 
hours;  a  short  silence  then  succeeded,  after 
which  each  Indian  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  with  a  step  noise- 
less  as  that  of  a  spectre. 

I  think  I  never  was  more  gratified  by  any 
exhibition  in  my  life.  The  humble,  subdued, 
and  beseeching  looks  of  the  poor  untutored 
beings  who  were  calling  upon  their  heavenly 
Father  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  continue  his 
mercies  to  them,  and  the  evident  and  heart- 
felt sincerity  which  characterised  the  whole 
scene,  was  truly  affecting,  and  very  impressive. 

The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  our  good 
missionary,  Mr.  Jason  Lee,  was  requested  to 
hold  a  meeting,  with  which  he  obligingly 
complied.  A  convenient,  shady  spot  was  se- 
lected in  the  forest  adjacent,  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  men,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Mr. 
McKay's  company,  including  the  Indians,  at- 
tended. The  usual  forms  of  the  methodist 
service,  (to  which  Mr.  L.  is  attached,)  were 
gone  through,  and  were  followed  by  a  brief, 
but  excellent  and  appropriate  exhortation  by 
that  gentleman.  The  people  were  remarkably 
quiet  and  attentive,  and  the  Indians  sat  upon 
the  ground  like  statues.  Although  not  one  of 
them  could  understand  a  word  that  was  said, 
they  nevertheless  maintained  the  most  strict 
and  decorous  silence,  kneeling  when  the 
preacher  kneeled,  and  rising  when  he  rose, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  paying  him  and  us  a 
suitable  respect,  however  much  their  own  no- 
tions as  to  the  proper  and  most  acceptable 
forms  of  worship  might  have  been  opposed  to 
ours. 

A  meeting  for  worship  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains is  almost  as  unusual  as  the  appearance 
of  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  settlements.  A 
sermon  was  perhaps  never  preached  here  be- 
fore;  but,  for  myself,  I  really  enjoyed  the 
whole  scene  ;  it  possessed  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, to  say  nothing  of  the  salutary  effect 
which  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  produce. 

Mr.  Lee  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  men, 
deservedly  so,  and  there  are  probably  few 
persons  to  whose  preaching  they  would  have 
listened  with  so  much  complaisance.  I  have 
often  been  amused  and  pleased  by  Mr.  L.'s 
manner  of  reproving  them  for  the  coarseness 
and  profanity  of  expression  which  is  so  uni- 
versal amonget  them.  The  reproof,  although 
decided,  clear,  and  strong,  is  always  charac- 
terized by  the  mildness  and  affectionate  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  man;  and  although  the 
good  effect  of  the  advice  may  not  be  dis^ 
cernible,  yet  it  is  always  treated  with  respect, 
and  its  utility  acknowledged. 

In  the  evening,  a  fatal  accident  happened 
to  a  Canadian  belonging  to  Mr.  McKay's 
party.  He  was  running  his  horse,  in  com^ 
pany  with  another,  when  the  animals  were 
met  in  full  career  by  a  third  rider,  and  horses 
and  men  were  thrown  with  great  force  to  the 
ground.  The  Canadian  was  taken  up  com- 
pletely senseless,  and  brought  to  Mr.  McKay's 
lodge,  where  we  were  all  taking  supper.  I 
perceived  at  once  that  there  was  little  chance 
of  his  life  being  saved.    He  had  received  aa 
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injury  of  llie  head  which  liad  evidently  caused 
concussion  of  the  brain.  He  was  bled  co- 
piously, and  various  local  remedies  were  ap- 
plied, "but  without  success;  the  poor  man  died 
earlv  next  morning. 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  healthy, 
active,  and  shrewd,  and  very  much  valued  by 
Mr.  McKay  as  a  leader  in  his  absence,  and 
as  an  interpreter  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Columbia. 

At  noon  the  body  was  interred.  It  was 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  coarse  linen,  over 
which  was  sewed  a  buffalo  robe.  The  spot 
selected,  was  about  a  hundred  yards  south  of 
the  fort,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  of  both  camps.  Mr. 
Lee  officiated  in  performing  the  ordinary 
church  ceremony,  after  which  a  hymn  for 
the  repose  of  tlie  soul  of  the  departed  was 
sung  by  the  Canadians  present.  The  grave 
is  surrounded  by  a  neat  palisade  of  willows, 
with  «  black  cross  erected  at  the  head,  on 
which  is  carved  the  name  "  Casseau." 


KELP. 

This  submarine  vegetable,  the  Fucus  Gi- 
ganfeus  of  Solander,  is  found  in  vast  abun- 
dance on  the  rocky  coast  of  Patagonia. 
According  to  Captain  Cook's  statement,  it 
was  sometimes  seen  sixty  fathoms  in  length. 
This  is  certainly  surpassing  in  size  any  of  the 
"  Cape  Ann  moorings"  ever  seen  in  Massa- 
chusetts bay.  Capt.  Cook's  account  of  the 
prodigious  size  and  great  abundance  of  the 
vegetable  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  attended  the  exploring  expedition  com- 
posed of  the  English  ships  Adventure  and 
Beagle,  in  the  southern  latitudes  between  the 
years  1826  and  1836.  It  flourishes  in  the 
midst  of  those  breakers  on  the  Magellanic 
coast,  which  no  single  rock,  however  hard, 
could  long  resist. 

According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  an  import- 
ant link  in  the  chain  of  organized  being — and 
the  number  of  living  creatures  of  all  orders, 
whose  existence  intimately  depends  upon  this 
kelp,  is  truly  wonderful.  Almost  every  leaf, 
except  those  which  float  on  the  surface,  is  so 
thickly  encrusted  with  coralines,  as  to  be  of 
a  white  colour.  Amongst  it  are  found  ex- 
quisitely delicate  structures,  some  inhabited 
by  simple  hydra,  like  polipi,  others  by  more 
organized  kinds,  and  beautiful  compound 
Ascidiae.  On  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
various  patelliform  shells,  trochi,  uncovered 
molusci,  and  some  bivalves  are  attached.  In- 
numerable Crustacea  frequent  every  part  of 
the  plant.  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  on  shaking 
the  great  entangled  roots,  a  pile  of  small  fish, 
shells,  cuttle  fish,  crabs  of  all  orders,  sea  eggs, 
star  fish,  beautiful  holothutiee  ;  planariae,  and 
crawling  nereidous  animals,  of  a  multitude  of 
forms,  all  fell  out  together.  Often  as  I  re- 
curred to  a  branch  of  the  kelp,  I  never  failed 
to  discover  animals  of  new  and  curious  struc- 
ture." Again  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  around  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  innumerable  species  of 
fish  live,  which  nowhere  else  would  find  food 
or  shelter — with  their  destruction  the  many 
cormorants,  divers  and  other  fishing  birds,  the 
otters,  seals  and  porpoises  would  perish  also 


— and  lastly,  the  Fuegian  sa\  ;ige,  the  misera- 
ble lord  of  this  miserable  land,  would  redouble 
his  cannibal  feast,  decrease  in  numbers,  and 
perhaps  cease  to  exist." — Boston  Journal. 


POWER  or  A  SWORD-FISH. 

We  yesterday  had  the  pleasure  of  inspect- 
ing a  piece  of  wood,  cut  out  of  one  of  the  fore- 
planks  of  a  vessel,  the  Priscilla,  from  Pernam- 
buco,  now  in  this  port,  through  which  was 
stuck  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  sword-fish. 
How  it  came  there  needs  not  to  be  explained. 
The  force  with  which  it  must  have  been 
driven  in  afll)rds  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  power  and  ferocity  of  the  fish.  The  spot 
in  which  the  vessel  was  struck  was  about  half 
way  between  the  commencement  of  the  cop- 
pering and  keel. 

Penetrating  the  copper,  the  sword  had 
made  its  way  first  through  the  outer  plank  of 
Scotch  larch,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, then  traversing  an  open  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  it  had  encountered  another 
plank  of  oak,  and  about  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, which  was  also  pierced,  the  point  of  the 
sword  coming  clean  through  to  the  other  side. 
What  renders  this  feat  the  more  surprising  is, 
that  the  Priscilla  is  a  quite  new  vessel,  this 
having  been  her  first  voyage. — Capt.  Taylor, 
her  commander,  states  that  when  near  the 
Azores,  as  he  was  walking  the  quarter  deck 
at  night,  a  shock  was  felt  which  brought  all 
hands  from  below,  under  the  impression  that 
the  ship  had  touched  iipon  a  rock. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  time  when  the  occur- 
rence took  place.  A  great  number  of  whales 
had  been  seen  playing  about  the  vessel  the 
day  before,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sword- 
fish,  which  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  whale, 
had  mistaken  the  Priscilla  for  one  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  was  in  chase;  in  other 
words,  it  had  thought  her  "  very  like  a 
whale."  On  the  passage  home  the  vessel 
was  observed  to  leak  a  great  deal,  on  which 
account,  after  discharging  her  cargo,  she  was 
hauled  into  the  Graving  Dock,  and,  having 
yesterday  undergone  an  examination,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  as  to  what  had  happened. 
The  plank  had  been  split  as  well  as  pierced, 
so  that,  though  the  sword  remained  in  the 
aperature  it  had  made,  it  was  not  sufficient 
entirely  to  keep  out  the  water. — Liverpool 
Courier. 


THE  TEXAN  WILD  HORSE. 
The  mustang  or  wild  horse  is  certainly  the 
greatest  curiosity,  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  sight,  that  we  meet  with  upon  the  prai- 
ries of  Texas.  They  are  seen  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  oftentimes  of  exceeding  beauty. 
The  spectator  is  compelled  to  stand  in  amaze- 
ment, and  contemplates  (his  noble  animal,  as 
he  bounds  over  the  earth  with  the  conscious 
pride  of  freedom.  We  still  meet  with  many 
in  the  low  countries ;  and  during  summer  hun- 
dreds were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hous- 
ton, darting  over  the  plain,  and  seeming  to 
dare  the  sportsman  for  a  contest  in  the  chase. 
There  was  among  those  that  were  sometimes 
seen  near  the  city,  one  remarkable  above 


the  rest  for  his  perfect  symmetry  and  great 
beauty.  Many  an  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
but  he  fled  before  his  pursuers  like  the  wind, 
and  so  long  as  I  knew  any  thing  of  him  he 
had  not  met  with  his  equal  in  speed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  American  horse, 
especially  such  as  have  been  raised  on  grain, 
will  outwind  the  mustang  in  the  chase,  and 
many  are  caught  with  the  lazzo  or  lariat. 
The  skill  of  the  Mexican  in  the  use  of  this 
instrument  exceeds  belief.  He  will  dart  like 
a  falcon  into  the  midst  of  a  drove  of  mustangs, 
single  out  one  that  pleases  his  fancy,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces  throw 
the  lariat  with  unerring  certainty. 

From  the  London  Spectator. 

Fowell  Buxton's  African  Slave  Trade. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  Wil- 
berforce,  we  observed  that,  "  allowing  for 
the  growing  humanity  of  the  age,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  negro  race  has  bene- 
fited much  by  his  efforts.  He  has  turned  an 
open  trade,  capable  of  regulation,  into  an  illi- 
cit  intercourse,  which  cannot  admit  of  it,  and 
aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  voyage  ;  whilst, 
whatever  discouragement  has  been  given  to 
cultivation  in  our  own  colonies — which  an 
honest  government  could  have  controlled — 
has  been  the  cause  of  fresh  importations  in 
other  countries,  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol whatever."  This,  and  more  than  this, 
has  received  a  frightful  confirmation  in  the 
pages  of  the  friend,  coadjutor,  and  successor 
of  William  Wilberforce.  Fifty  years  ago,  as 
F.  Buxton  informs  his  readers,  the  annual  ex- 
portation of  negroes,  from  Africa,  was  esti- 
mated at  80,000  ;  it  is  now  at  least  200,000  ; 
with  a  proportionate  mortality  in  Africa  dur- 
ing the  journey  to  the  coast,  and  the  delay  at 
the  slave-stations.  The  horrors  of  the  voyage 
are  fearfully  increased.  The  old  regulation 
was  in  the  ratio  of  five  persons  to  three  tons: 
now,  says  a  witness,  they  "  are  packed  more 
like  bales  of  goods  than  human  beings;"  in 
1834  a  slaver  was  captured,  of  only  75  tons 
burden,  with  "  350  negroes  crammed  on  board 
of  her;"  and  in  the  same  year  a  brig  of  202 
tons  had  521  slaves  on  board.  In  1791,  it 
was  shown,  in  papers  presented  to  the  Lords, 
that  the  average  mortality  in  15,754  negroes, 
openly  conveyed  under  the  slave-carrying 
regulation  act,  was  eight  and  three  fourths 
per  cent. ;  in  1792,  the  average  loss  was 
somewhat  less  than  seventeen  per  cent. ;  John 
Newton,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  the  cap- 
tain of  a  slaver,  reckoned  that  the  mortality 
in  his  day  was  about  one  fourth.  The  average 
loss  in  the  existing  trade  cannot  be  told,  on 
account  of  the  secrecy  in  which  it  is  shrouded ; 
but  here  are  isolated  facts  and  opinions.  Cap- 
tain Owen  says,  that  (he  slavers  consider 
"  they  make  an  excellent  voyage  if  ihey  save 
one  third  of  the  number  embarked  :""  some 
•are'so  fortunate  as  to  save  one  hdlf  of  their 
cargo:  Captain  Cook  writes  to  ihe  same 
eftl'ct;  other  authorities  make  it  Knvcr.  hut 
the  lowest  is  one  f1)ird  ;  all  this  being  inde- 
pendent of  deaths  after  the  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica, the  consequence  of  the  inconceivable 
horrors  and  hardships  of  the  passage.  But 
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in  some  cases  the  whole  perish,  being  thrown 
overboard  during  a  cliase,*  or  tiirough  sick- 
ness, or  die  of  disease  and  want  induced  by 
this  system  of  close  packing. 

Nor  is  it  possible,  F.  Buxton  conceives,  to 
prevent  these  evils  in  the  mode  we  have  been 
and  are  pursuing.  The  vaunted  "  Spanish 
treaty"  is  discovered  to  be  a  failure :  Spanish 
vessels  sail  under  their  own  flag,  to  save  the 
trifling  fee  for  which  the  Portuguese  colonial 
governors  will  sell  permission  to  use  the  co- 
lours and  papers  of  Portugal.  Brazil  has 
prohibited  the  slave  trade.  "  The  importa- 
tion,"— says  a  Brazilian  senator  speaking  in 
the  senate — "  has  been  much  more  consider- 
able than  it  was  before,  when  the  commerce 
was  unfettered  and  legal,"  (page  12) ;  though 
the  public  importations  were  then  at  the  rate 
of  about  80,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  those 
smuggled  to  save  the  duty.  But  if  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Brazil,  argues  F.  Buxton,  would 
join  heart  and  hand  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
trade,  it  would  go  to  Buenos  Ay  res  and  La 
Plata  ;  and  if  driven  thence  the  new  American 
state  of  Texas  would  absorb  the  whole  num- 
ber of  negroes  now  annually  torn  from  their 
homes ;  and  the  United  States  has  expressly 
declared  she  never  will  concede  the  right  of 
search. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  our 
method  of  presenting  the  pith  alone  of  F. 
Buxton's  facts  and  views  has  lent  them  undue 
force.  Let  him  satisfy  himself  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  ABOLITION  SYSTEM. 

Passing  over  hundreds  of  cases  of  a  de- 
scription similar  to  those  which  I  have  no- 
ticed, I  have  now  done  with  these  heart-sick- 
ening details ;  and  the  melancholy  truth  is 
forced  upon  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  accomplished,  the  cruelties  and  hor- 
rors of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  have 
increased  ;  nay  more,  they  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  very  efforts  which  ice  have  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  efforts 
which  we  have  so  long  and  so  perseveringly 
made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
should  not  only  have  been  attended  icith  com- 
plete failure,  but  an  increase  of  negro  mor- 
tality. 

RESULTS  OF  ABOLITION  LABOURS. 

Millions  of  money  and  multitudes  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed ;  and  in  return  for  all, 
we  have  only  the  afflicting  conviction  that 
the  slave  trade  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
suppressed.  Nay,  I  am  afraid  that  the  fact 
is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  while  we  have  thus 
been  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  traffic,  it 
has  actually  doubled  in  amount. 

Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its 
victims  as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson 
entered  upon  their  noble  task ;  and  each  in- 
dividual of  this  increased  number,  in  addition 
to  the  horrors  which  were  endured  in  former 
times,  has  to  suffer  from  being  cribbed  up  in 

*  If  negroes  are  not  found  on  board,  the  vessel  can- 
not be  touched. 


a  narrower  space,  and  on  board  a  vessel 
where  accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  speed. 
Painful  as  this  is,  it  becomes  still  more  dis- 
tressing if  it  shall  appear  that  our  present 
system  has  not  failed  by  mischance,  from 
want  of  energy,  or  from  want  of  expenditure, 
but  that  the  system  itself  is  erroneous,  and 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

Hitherto  we  have  effected  no  other  change 
than  a  change  in  the  flag  under  which  the 
trade  is  carried  on.  It  was  stated  by  our 
ambassador  at  Paris,  to  the  French  minister, 
in  1824,  (I  speak  from  memory,)  that  the 
French  flag  covered  the  villains  of  all  nations. 
For  some  years  afterwards  the  Spanish  flag 
was  generally  used.  Now,  Portugal  sells  her 
flag,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on  under  it.  Her  governors  openly  sell, 
at  a  fixed  price,  the  use  of  the  Portuguese 
papers  and  flag. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  declare  the  trade 
piracy;  but  even  if  all  nations  were  to  accede 
to  such  a  declaration,  F.  Buxton  declares  it 
must  fail. 

But  now  I  will  make  a  supposition  still  more 
Utopian  than  any  of  the  preceding.  All  na- 
tions shall  have  acceded  to  the  Spanish  treaty, 
and  that  treaty  shall  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tive. They  shall  have  linked  to  it  the  article 
of  piracy;  the  whole  shall  have  been  clenched 
by  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  authorities 
at  home,  and  the  populace  in  the  colonies. 
With  all  this,  we  shall  be  once  more  defeated 
and  baffled  by  contraband  trade. 

The  power  which  will  overcome  our  efforts 
is  the  extraordinary  profit  oi  the  slave  trader. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  at  the  custom-house, 
that  no  illicit  trade  can  be  suppressed  where 
the  profits  exceed  30  per  cent. 

I  will  prove  that  the  profits  of  the  sla/e 
trader  are  nearly  five  times  that  amount. 
"Of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  slave  trade," 
says  Commissioner  Macleay,  "  the  most  cor- 
rect idea  will  be  formed  by  taking  an  exam- 
ple. The  last  vessel  condemned  by  the  mixed 
commission  was  the  Firm."  He  gives  the 
cost  of 

Dollars. 

Her  cargo  ....  28,000 
Provisions,  ammunition,  wear  and 

tear,  &c.       .        .        .  10,600 
Wages       ....  13,400 

Total  expense,  .  .  .  52,000 
Total  product,  .  .  .  145,000 
There  was  a  clear  profit  on  the  human 
cargo  of  this  vessel  of  £l8,640,  or  just  180 
per  cent. ;  and  will  any  one  who  knows  the 
state  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  pretend  that  this  is 
not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  informer, 
to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  police,  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  prison  1 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  this  had  not 
been  found  out  before  we  hsd  spent  twenty 
millions  in  gifts  to  planters;  squandered  half 
that  sum  in  naval  expenses  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  sacrificed  many  valuable  lives  in  that 
pestiferous  region;  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
West  Indian  colonists  ;  subjected  our  tropical 
ppssessions  to  ain  experiment  of  which  those 


who  know  the  most  predict  the  worst ;  and 
more  lamentable  than  all,  so  irritated  the 
slave-owner  throughout  the  whole  American 
continent,  north  and  south,  that  he  is  unlikely 
ever  to  bear  an  interference  with  his  people, 
or  to  admit  the  law  to  modify — to  try  himself 
to  improve  the  mental  condition  of  his  slaves, 
or  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  peaceable  trans- 
mission  of  slavery  into  serfdom,  and  of  serf- 
dom  into  freedom.  A  more  complete  failure 
of  sixty  years'  systematic  agitation  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive;  or  a  more  distressing  exam- 
ple of  the  mischiefs  springing  from  sentimen- 
tal legislation,  in  disregard  of  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,  in  ignorance  of  the  social  system 
to  be  influenced,  and  without  a  large  survey 
and  a  philosophic  perception  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people  to  be  acted 
upon,  as  well  as  of  the  interests  to  be  affected. 

For  the  purpose  in  view — which  is  to  un- 
fold in  detail  the  failure  of  all  our  abolition 
efforts,  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the  present 
slave-trade,  and  the  natural  capabilities  of 
Africa  for  commerce  in  valuable  productions 
— F.  Buxton's  volume  is  a  very  able  and  busi- 
ness-like production  ;  the  subjects  clearly  ar- 
ranged and  subdivided ;  the  facts  well  select- 
ed ;  the  matter  forcible  and  weighty,  and  not 
overlaid  in  the  exposition.  At  the  same  time 
the  book  is  like  a  play  without  a  catastrophe. 
The  end  of  the  author's  labours  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  plan  by  which  the  slave  trade 
shall  be  put  an  end  to  by  cutting  it  up  at  its 
roots,  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  native 
Africans  to  a  more  profitable  trade  than  crimp- 
ing and  kidnapping  their  countrymen.  This 
plan,  however,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to 
promulgate  yet ;  because  it  has  been  submit- 
ted to  government,  and  awaits  their  decision. 
If  this  secrecy  is  in  obedience  to  etiquette 
merely,  it  may  be  well  enough  ;  if  secrecy  is 
an  essential  of  the  scheme,  we  should  doubt 
its  efficacy.  Any  plan,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  founded  upon  the  nature  of  existing  things: 
the  social  and  physical  capabilities  of  Africa 
to  produce — the  power  and  will  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  purchase;  and  these  are  not  like  a 
military  covp  de  main,  or  a  juggler's  sleight- 
of-hand,  whose  efiects  vanish  in  the  disclosure. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  matters  which  go- 
vernments cannot  create  or  destroy;  all  they 
can  do  is  to  further  their  development. 

Recipe  for  Preserving  Horses  and  Cattle 
from  the  bite  of  Flies. 
"  Take  two  or  three  small  handfuls  of 
walnut  leaves,  upon  which  pour  two  or  three 
quarts  of  cold  water;  let  it  infuse  one  night, 
and  pour  the  whole  next  morning  into  a  kettle, 
and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  when 
cold  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  No  more  is  re- 
quired than  to  moisten  a  sponge,  and  before 
the  horse  goes  out  of  the  stable,  let  those 
parts  which  are  most  irritable  be  smeared 
over  with  the  liquor,  viz:  between  and  upon 
the  ears,  the  neck,  the  flank,  &c.  Not  only 
the  lady  or  gentleman  who  rides  out  for  plea- 
sure, will  derive  benefit  from  the  walnut 
leaves  thus  prepared,  but  the  coachman,  the 
wagoner,  and  all  others  who  use  horses  dur- 
ing the  hot  months." 
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For    The  Friend." 
ROHEUT    BAR ROM. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  same  year,  (lf>6S) 
Robert  Barrow  ami  two  of  his  friends  were 
prosecuted  at  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rich- 
mond for  small  tithes  and  Easter  otlerings,  at 
the  suit  of  William  Brownswood,  priest  of 
Kendal.  The  bailiti'who  came  to  apprehend 
Robert,  found  him  sick  and  confined  to  his 
hcuse,  and  desirous,  as  he  had  taUen  physic, 
that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  the  prison 
until  the  next  day.  Being  w  illing  to  grant  this 
request,  the  bailiti"  returned  to  the  priest,  tell- 
int' him  that  it  might  endanger  the  man's  health 
to^take  him  away  at  that  time.  The  answer 
he  received  was,  that  unless  he  would  pay, 
he  should  go  immediately  to  jail.  Thither 
he  was  accordingly  sent.  After  lying  in  pri- 
son nine  weeks,  Robert,  taking  advantage  of 
some  illegality  in  the  proceedings  against  him, 
appealed  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  York. 
By  the  authority  of  this  court  his  liberty  was 
granted  to  him  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
appeal.  The  priest,  understanding  that  he 
was  likely  to  have  damages  found  against 
him,  took  an  oath  of  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
secution, whereupon  Robert  was  cited  to  an- 
I  swer  upon  oath,  or  incur  a  contempt.  The 
[  wily  hireling  had  taken  advice,  and  knowing 
1  that  his  intended  victim  was  a  true  disciple 
i  of  Him  who  commanded  his  followers  not  to 
I  swear  by  any  oath,  he  rejoiced  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  gained  his  end.  Thus  an  in- 
dividual professing  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ, 
who  died  for  his  enemies,  whose  rule  is  that 
men  should  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have 
otliers  do  to  them,  endeavoured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  conscientious  scruple  of  an 
innocent  brother,  and  thus  rob  him  of  his 
ri'jht.  This  project  seemed  perfectly  secure ; 
but  before  the  day  of  trial  came,  both  the 
priest  and  his  evil  adviser  were  summoned  by 
death  to  answer  at  a  higher  bar  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  As  no  one  appeared  against 
him,  R.  Barrow  was  discharged. 

About  tliis  time  Robert  received  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  which  through  his  faithfulness  and 
dedication  increased  ;  and  his  testimony,  being 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power, 
was  very  acceptable  to  his  friends.  Of  his 
travels  and  labours  in  this  line  for  many  years 
we  have  very  little  account,  although  his  me- 
morial states  that  he  was  a  zealous  labourer 
in  the  gospel  for  twenty-six  years,  and  that  he 
travelled  much  in  England,  &c.,  "  to  preach 
Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world." 

A  backsliding  and  faithless  spirit  was  now 
at  work  in  the  north  of  England,  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  ten  years  to  give  great 
trouble  to  Friends.  John  Wilkinson  and  John 
Story  were  the  principal  agitators  at  first,  and 
had  gathered  many  adherents  before  they  were 
joined  by  William  Rogers,  who,  being  ready 
with  his  pen,  thenceforward  took  the  lead. 
Robert  Barrow  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent opposers  of  this  spirit,  which  craved 
greater  liberty  in  doctrine  and  discipline  than 
could  be  found  in  the  Truth,  and  he  soon  be- 
came a  mark  for  public  wranglers  and  private 
disputants  to  shoot  at.    The  rise,  progress, 


and  decline  of  this  separation,  deserves  a  more 
full  and  extended  description  than  can  be 
given  in  this  biographical  sketch.  The  ori- 
oinal  agents  in  it  were  active  and  zealous  in 
disseminating  their  principles,  and  travelled 
much  as  if  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  whilst 
the  tender  and  honest-hearted  at  home  and 
abroad  were  burdened  with  their  labours.  Al- 
though perfectly  aware  of  this,  William  Ro- 
gers bears  testimony  to  John  Wilkinson  and 
John  Story,  as  of  "  two  ancient  and  honour- 
able labourers  in  the  gospel,  whose  conversa- 
tion and  doctrine  I  have  not  known  or  under- 
stood to  be  exceeded  by  any  mortal  man 
whatsoever."  Robert  Barrow  and  others  who 
put  forth  an  answer  to  William  Rogers,  de- 
clare of  him  and  his  associates,  that  they 
cried  out  to  be  left  to  their  own  freedom, 
"  although  they  were  in  a  wrong  mind,  which 
God's  truth  gives  no  liberty  to."  Like  all 
other  innovators  in  our  Society,  they  raised 
the  cry  of  disturbers  of  love  and  unity  against 
all  such  as  in  faithfulness  to  their  principles 
administered  to  them  seasonable  exhortations 
and  rebukes.  The  unity  of  the  church  is 
broken  by  all  those  who  depart  from  that 
principle  of  light  and  life  in  which  it  stands; 
and  though  such  may  appear  as  meek,  as 
gentle,  and  as  unotfending,  in  their  outward 
intercourse  with  men,  as  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel calls  for — they  have  nevertheless  marred 
the  fellowship,  disturbed  the  love,  and  severed 
the  oneness  of  the  body.  He  who  in  true  gos- 
pel zeal  places  the  judgment  of  truth  on  the 
head  of  unsound  professors,  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned therefor,  as  out  of  the  love  of  the 
brethren;  he  is  but  filling  up  his  duty  in 
dedication  to  Christ,  in  which  alone  stands 
the  unity  which  is  precious. 

Those  who  with  John  Story  were  engaged 
in  violating  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  at- 
tempting to  decoy  her  back  from  the  testimo- 
nies she  had  suffered  for — and  who  for  this 
end  were  endeavouring  to  promote  the  circu- 
lation of  W.  Rogers'  book,  which  laid  waste 
her  principles,  and  had  never  received  the 
sanction  of  her  faithful  children — might  all  be 
classed,  says  Robert  Barrow  and  his  friends, 
among  the  following  characters: — 

1st.  Among  those,  who,  although  they  had 
known  the  openings  of  life,  and  the  hidden 
wisdom  of  God  in  some  measure  revealed, — 
yet,  by  decking  themselves  with  the  Lord's 
jewels,  he  had  greatly  withdrawn  his  good 
Spirit  from.  So  that  those  of  them  who  had 
partaken  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  came  to 
minister  from  that  wisdom  v/hich  is  from  be- 
low. Thus  they  became  shut  up  from  the 
mysteries  which  are  revealed  to  babes  in 
Christ,  and  strangers  to  the  concerns  of  the 
kingdom  of  life. 

2d.  Or  such  as  becoming  unfaithful  in  their 
ancient  testimonies  for  Gf)d,  and  the  honour- 
able truth  once  suffered  for,  began  to  draw 
back  and  plead  for  a  false  liberty,  calling  it 
Christian. 

3d.  Or  such  as  departing  from  the  life  of 
truth,  became  vain  in  their  minds  and  inclin- 
ed to  liberty  in  the  flesh. 

4th.  Or  such  as  through  the  imaginations 
of  a  corrupt  mind  have  entertained  things 
in  relation  to  the  honourable  state  of  mar- 


riage inconsistent  with  truth's  sweet  savour. 
Desiring  an  inconsiderate  hasty  undertaking 
to  accomplish  the  same,  without  bringing  it 
twice  before  men  and  women's  meeting,  which 
we  account  a  very  necessary,  decent,  and 
comely  thing. 

These  troublers  of  Israel  objected  to  wo- 
men's meetings  for  discipline,  to  men's  meet- 
ings for  discipline  if  held  at  stated  times,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  ail  meetings  with  super- 
visory powers.  They  claimed  unshackled 
liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  and  yet 
would  control  that  of  others.  They  opposed 
the  ministry  of  women,  John  Story  telling 
two  whom  he  found  travelling  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel,  to  go  home  and  wash  their 
dishes,  for  that  Pau!  did  absolutely  forbid  wo- 
men to  preach.  When  Elizabeth  Stirredge 
told  him  that  the  testimony  which  she  had 
borne  against  the  spirit  which  actuated  them 
was  from  the  evidence  of  God  in  her  own 
conscience,  he  told  her  "  that  is  not  sufficient 
for  thee."  And  when  she  queried  by  what 
else  she  should  try  spirits,  he  again  told  her 
it  was  not  sufficient.  He  and  his  followers 
were  desirous  that  those  might  not  be  cen- 
sured who  paid  tithes;  and  they  held  it  justi- 
fiable to  decline  public  meetings  for  worship 
if  they  were  likely  to  be  fined  for  attending 
them.  They  were  opposed  to  Friends'  mode 
of  marrying,  and  had  a  very  great  dislike  to 
George  Fox,  whose  faithful  testimony  on  be- 
half of  doctrine  and  discipline  rendered  him 
peculiarly  unpopular  with  them.  This  may 
be  a  sufficient  exemplification  of  their  views, 
the  rise  and  origin  of  which  may  be  stated  in 
the  words  of  Robert  Barrow  and  his  friends 
when  testifying  against  them  : — 

"  While  all  kept  the  first  love  and  regard 
to  God's  glory  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
concern  us,  all  things  were  well,  and  we  were 
comforted  together  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit 
and  truth  received.  Our  testimonies  were 
sincerely  borne,  and  the  sufferings  attend- 
ing the  same  patiently  undergone ;  and  we 
were  each  other's  help,  encouragement,  and 
strength.  The  unity  and  concord  we  mutu- 
ally enjoyed  was  our  refreshment,  glorying, 
and  rejoicing.  In  succeeding  days  the  tempta- 
tion that  ever  was  from  the  old  adversary  of 
the  Lamb's  life  and  the  church's  peace  began 
to  creep  in,  and  prevail  with  some  of  the  an- 
cient professors  and  sufferers  for  the  truth, 
to  draw  them  back  from  the  integrity  formerly 
kept  to.  Some  that  were  as  watchmen  and 
valiants  for  God  let  the  standard  of  God's 
power  fall,  and  gave  their  glory  to  the  second 
beast  that  arose  out  of  the  earth.  Instead  of 
keeping  to  the  ancient  power,  in  it  to  be  as 
saviours  upon  Mount  Zion,  some  became  in- 
struments to  lead  back  from  truth's  integrity. 
An  evil  example  was  laid  before  the  weak  and 
unskilful, — the  ancient  record  against  all  un- 
christian bondages  was  discouraged  and  wo- 
fully  let  fall.  The  nobility  of  God's  power 
being  much  departed  from,  even  in  ihcm  (hat 
should  have  been  as  pillars  in  ihc  luniso  of 
God,  the  weaker  and  younger  surt.  w  iiosc 
hearts  were  inclined  to  libcrly  ami  easo,  took 
example  by  them,  and  turncii  aside  like  broken 
bows." 

John  Story,  after  having  been  long  circu- 
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luting  liis  views  in  op|)osition  to  tiie  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society,  at  last  undertook  to  vin- 
dicate tlicm  openly,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
innocent;  and  John  Wilkinson  stood  by  him 
therein.  "  Then  the  Lord  stirred  up  zeal 
amongst  the  faithful,  and  his  Spirit  strove  in 
that  day  with  a  gainsaying,  backsliding  peo- 
ple, who  would  not  be  subject  to  him  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds.  Many  exhortations  and 
much  good  advice  they  had  in  love  and  mercy, 
mixed  with  sound  judgment,  upon  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  over  them.  The  hearts  of  many 
in  other  counties  were  touched  with  sorrow 
for  the  glory  of  God's  sake,  which  this  per- 
fidious spirit  was  striking  at,  and  in  a  holy 
zeal  for  God,  many  brethren  that  came 
amongst  us  were  moved  in  a  testimony  for 
Him,  to  clear  their  consciences,  to  the  comfort 
and  heart-breaking  gladness  of  the  upright 
amongst  us,  but  to  the  grief  and  vexation  of 
the  other  sort ;  whereupon  they  cried  out 
against  imposition,  over-driving  and  urging 
things  with  severity."  "That  earthly,  loose, 
creeping  spirit,  that  had  been  all  along  stir- 
ring in  some  of  the  rich  and  wiser  sort,  was 
privately  working  against  the  truth,  although 
it  durst  not  appear  in  open  opposition  there- 
to." "  Now  the  glory  of  the  eternal  truth 
appearing  even  to  lie  at  stake,  the  Lord  put 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  several  younger 
brethren,  that  from  babes  and  sucklings  the 
Lord's  praise  might  be  perfected,  and  the 
more  the  Lord  appeared  amongst  us,  the  more 
was  the  backsliding  sort  with  grief  concern- 
ed, seeing  their  spirit  judged,  and  the  way  of 
it  like  to  be  blocked  up."  They  therefore,  to 
save  themselves,  proposed  to  Friends  "  that 
none  should  be  concerned  in  church  affairs 
but  our  chosen  men,  to  whom  we  had  given 
power.  This  was  to  debar  the  fresh  and  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  the  younger  sort  to  be  con- 
cerned with  us,  that  the  old  backslidden  ones, 
at  first  chosen  of  the  rich  and  wiser  sort, 
might  overrule  and  carry  matters  as  they 
would."  Several  other  things  they  proposed, 
"  tending  to  the  limiting  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  God."  "  From  what  has  been  said 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  who  they 
are  that  have  been  drawn  back  into  the  apos- 
tate  state,  and  have  declined  their  first  love 
to  the  ancient  truth  and  care  for  God's  glory; 
and  who  they  are  that  have  great  swelling 
words  and  fair  pretences  of  keeping  to  the 
ancient  way  of  truth,  and  yet  in  works  deny 
it." 

"  God  is  our  witness  we  could  have  pre- 
ferred them  as  such  whom  we  once  account- 
ed our  ancient  brethren,  their  weaknesses  we 
could  have  hid,  and  looked  over  for  their  own 
sakes  and  the  church's  peace ;  and  in  such 
exercise  we  have  gone  from  our  meetings 
very  frequently  with  sorrowful,  bowed  down 
hearts,  considering  what  hurt  to  many  simple 
minds,  who  had  eyed  them  for  their  gifts' 
sake,  the  prevailing  of  that  spirit  would  pro- 
duce." 

I  will  close  ray  quotations  with  this  noble 
testimony  on  behalf  of  those  who  remained 
faithful  :— 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  all  to 
know  and  take  notice,  that  in  the  light  and 
life  of  truth  our  ancient  unity  stands,  and  in 


it  all  are  established  who  keep  entire  and 
faithful  to  it.  In  it  we  are  the  same  in  love 
and  in  fellowship  that  ever  we  were.  Our  lile 
grows  in  God,  our  testimony  stands;  we  are 
on  our  way  ;  the  Lord  is  before  us,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  pluck  us  out  of  his  hand.  Our 
faces  are  still  Zionwards,  and  our  confidence 
is  through  the  eternal  power  that  is  enlarged 
amongst  us,  to  have  our  residence  in  that 
good  land  which  God  hath  given  us  to  taste 
the  fruits  of.  We  are  comforted  on  our  way, 
and  if  any  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  it  is  their  own  fault  and  will  be  their  own 
loss."  "Our  testimony  is  for  the  sake  of  that 
principle  of  light  and  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  in  which  we  have 
believed,  and  are  bold  to  testify  to,  and  stand 
in  vindication  of  against  all  the  opposers 
thereof,  as  that  which  is  our  life  and  the 
comfort  of  our  day,  through  the  salvation 
that  we  have  known  thereby,  wherein  we 
have  peace,  and  for  the  sake  whereof  re- 
proaches are  not  hard  to  bear." 

Although  at  various  times  during  the  labour 
of  Friends  with  these  deluded  and  deluding 
men,  the  judgment  of  truth  was  so  placed 
upon  them  that  all  of  them  present  seemed 
broken  into  tenderness,  whereby  many  of  the 
honest  and  simple-hearted  were  reclaimed, 
yet  the  principal  leaders  among  them  never 
returned  to  the  truth.  Surely  this  example 
may  well  call  upon  us  in  this  day  to  examine 
ourselves,  whether  we  too  may  not  have  ex- 
perienced a  decay  of  the  life  and  fresh  power 
of  God,  and  a  turning  to  the  letter  and  wis- 
dom of  the  flesh.  Are  we  endeavouring  in 
greater  and  in  lesser  things  to  support  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  our  forefathers 
were  taught  by  the  truth  ;  or  are  we  letting 
them  fall,  offering  the  plea  that  neither  we 
nor  our  children  are  able  to  bear  them?  If 
they  were  given  forth  by  the  truth,  they  must 
stand  in  the  truth,  and  all  who  are  faithful 
must  yield  them  their  support.  It  is  indeed 
necessary  for  us  to  scrutinize  our  condition, 
lest  the  language  given  forth  against  those 
whose  fall  we  have  been  reading  should  be 
applicable  to  us:  "The  pure  wisdom  being 
withdrawn  from  them,  they  were  darkened  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  sufficiency  of  that 
grace,  which  preserveth  all  that  keep  to  it 
pure  to  God  in  his  service  and  to  his  praise." 

N.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PIETY  SHOULD  BE  CHEERFUL. 

Children  should  not  be  employed  in  studies 
above  their  years,  or  in  irksome  tasks.  The 
joyous  freshness  of  their  young  natures  should 
be  preserved  while  they  learn  the  duties  that 
fit  them  for  this  life  and  the  next.  Wipe 
away  their  tears.  Remember  how  hurtful  are 
the  heavy  rains  to  the  tender  blossom  just 
opening  on  the  day.  Cherish  their  smiles. 
Let  them  learn  to  draw  happiness  from  all 
surrounding  objects  ;  since  there  may  be  some 
mixture  of  happiness  in  every  thing  but  sin. 
It  was  once  said  of  a  beautiful  woman,  that 
from  her  childhood  she  had  ever  spoken 
smiling,  as  if  the  heart  poured  joy  from  the 
lips,  and  they  turned  it  into  beauty. 

May  I  be  forgiven  for  so  repeatedly  press- 


ing on  mothers  to  wear  the  lineaments  of 
cheei  fulness  ?  "To  be  good  and  disagreeable 
is  high  treason  against  the  royalty  of  virtue," 
said  a  correct  moralist.  How  much  is  to  be 
deprecated,  when  piety,  the  only  fountain  of 
true  happiness,  fails  of  making  that  joy  visi- 
ble to  every  eye  !  II  happiness  is  melody  of 
soul,  the  concord  of  our  feelings  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  lot,  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  being  with  the  will  of  our  Creator,  how 
desirable  that  this  melody  should  produce  the 
response  of  sweet  tones,  and  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, that  even  slight  observers  may  be 
won  by  the  charm  of  its  external  symbols'? — 
Sigourney. 

DEATH. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sensation 
which  the  mind  experiences  on  the  first  sight 
of  a  dead  countenance  :  which,  when  living, 
was  loved  and  esteemed  for  the  sake  of  that 
soul  which  used  to  give  it  animation.  A  deep 
and  awful  view  of  the  separation  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  soul  and  bod)'  of  the 
deceased,  since  we  last  beheld  him,  occupies 
the  feelings  ;  our  friend  seems  both  near  and 
yet  afar  off.  The  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble part  is  fled  away, — what  remains  is  but 
the  earthly  perishing  habitation,  no  longer 
occupied  by  its  tenant.  Yet  the  features  pre- 
sent the  accustomed  association  of  friendly 
intercourse.  For  one  moment  we  could  think 
them  asleep.  The  next  reminds  us  that  the 
blood  circulates  no  more  ;  the  eye  has  lost 
its  power  of  seeing,  the  ear  of  hearing,  the 
heart  of  throbbing,  and  the  limbs  of  moving. 
Quickly  a  thought  of  glory  breaks  in  upon  the 
mind,  and  we  imagine  the  dear  departed  soul 
to  be  arrived  at  its  long-wished-for  rest.  It 
is  surrounded  by  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and 
sings  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  on 
Mount  Zion.  Amid  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  chamber  of  death,  imagination  hears 
heavenly  hymns  chanted  by  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  In  another  moment,  the 
livid  lips  and  sunken  eye  of  the  clay  cold 
corpse,  recall  our  thoughts  to  earth,  and  to 
ourselves  again.  If  there  be  a  moment  when 
Christ  and  salvation,  death,  judgment,  heaven 
and  hell,  appear  more  than  ever  to  be  momen- 
tous subjects  of  meditation,  it  is  that  which 
brings  us  to  the  side  of  a  coffin  containing  the 
body  of  a  departed  believer.  And  while  we 
think  of  mortality,  sin,  death,  and  the  grave, 
we  feel  the  prayer  rise  in  our  bosom,  "  O  let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his  !" — Legh  Richmcmd. 

JOYS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Never  expect  much  of  the  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  if  your  heart  and  mind  be  occupied  in 
the  enjoyment  of  sense.  The  joy  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  delicate,  sacred  deposit,  and  must 
be  kept  in  a  pure  casket.  An  unholy  breath 
will  dim  its  lustre  and  fade  its  freshness.  The 
joys  of  sense,  even  the  most  lawful  of  them 
are  agitating,  tumultuous,  and  unsatisfactory, 
The  joy  of  the  Spirit  is  calming,  modest 
strengthening,  elevating  and  satisfying.  Th( 
joys  of  sense,  at  the  best,  enervatej  lower,  anc 
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impoverish  the  soul.  The  joys  of  the  Spirit 
ennoble  and  enrich  it. — Cecil. 

REPOSING  I\  HOPE. 

The  tranquillity  of  a  mind,  gradually  re- 
posing in  the  dearest  hopes  of  a  better  world, 
is  an  enjoyment  that  cannot  be  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  rate.  It  is  not  easy  sufficiently  to 
value  the  peaceful  close  of  a  busy  life,  pro- 
vided that  repose  is  founded  on  the  right 
views  of  Christian  hopes,  looking  beyond  the 
gmvt :  the  mist  of  doubt  and  perplexities  dis- 
sipated in  the  meridian  splendour  of  the  gos- 
pel truth  ;  the  storms  of  life  softening  into 
silence ;  the  delirium  of  pleasure  and  the 
dreams  of  dissipation  fled,  and  the  freed  mind 
resigned  to  the  dictates  of  reason  :  and  the 
wounds  of  conscience  cured  by  the  balm  of 
eternal  love  ;  the  heart,  lacerated  by  the  loss 
of  those  once  so  dear  to  us,  patiently  waiting 
in  full  expectation  of  re-union  never  more  to 
be  broken  ;  every  angry  passion  hushed  into 
peace  ;  the  evils  of  life  sunk  into  resignation 
to  the  divine  will ;  the  fervent  desires  of  the 
renovated  heart  approaching  to  the  verge  of 
never-ending  enjoyments,  and  the  whole  soul 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

Our  Blessings  more  than  our  Crosses. 
Consider  that  our  good  days  are  generally 
more  in  number  than  our  evil  days,  our  days 
of  prosperity  (such,  I  mean,  as  is  suitable  to 
our  condition  and  circumstance)  than  our  days 
of  adversity.  This  is  most  certain,  though 
most  of  us  are  apt  to  cast  up  our  accounts 
otherwise.  How  many  days  of  (at  least  com- 
petent) health  we  enjoy  for  one  day  of  grievous 
sickness!  How  many  days  of  ease,  for  one  of 
pain  !  How  many  blessings  for  a  few  crosses  ! 
l-'or  one  danger  that  hath  surprised  us,  how 
many  scores  of  dangers  have  we  escaped,  and 
some  of  them  very  narrowly  !  But,  alas  !  we 
write  our  mercies  in  the  dust,  but  our  afflic- 
Itions  we  engrave  in  marble;  our  memory 
.serves  us  too  well  to  remember  the  latter,  but 
we  are  strangely  forgetful  of  the  former. 
And  this  is  the  greatest  cause  of  ourunthank- 
fulness,  discontent  and  murmuring. — Bishop 
Bull. 

AFFLICTION. 

The  sweet  perfume  of  many  plants  remains 
within  them  till  they  are  bruised.  The  ala- 
baster box  of  precious  ointment  did  not  fill 
the  house  with  its  pleasant  savour  till  it  was 
broken.  So  it  is  not  prosperity,  but  adver- 
sity that  brings  out  the  loveliness  of  the  Chris- 
tian character.  How  much  of  the  Saviour's 
glory  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  but 
for  his  afflictions.  How  shrunk  and  dimin- 
ished would  have  appeared  that  prince  of 
Apostles,  Paul,  had  he  encountered  no  peril 
nor  trial  in  his  earthly  career  !  What  beauty 
and  glory  now  giids  the  martyrs  of  other  days, 
and  of  our  own,  which  had  been  unknown  had 
they  not  gone  through  much  tribulation. 
'  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the 
greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer  revelation 


of  God's  favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  will 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols  ;  and 
the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than 
the  felicities  of  Solomon." 

DOCILITY  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

Strings  of  camels  are  continually  passing, 
each  comprising  about  torty-five,  and  headed 
by  a  man  upon  an  ass,  who  leads  the  first,  the 
others  being  mostly  connected  by  slight  cords. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  perfect  train- 
ing and  docility  of  these  animals.  The  cara- 
vans, as  the  weather  is  becoming  warmer,  are 
beginning  to  travel  by  night,  generally  halt- 
ing at  about  ten  or  II  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  care  of  the  camels  seems  to  be  very 
much  left  to  the  children.  I  have  just  watch- 
ed a  string  of  them  stopping  on  an  open  plain: 
a  child  twitched  the  cord  suspended  from  the 
head  of  the  first  ;  a  loud  gurgling  growl  in- 
dicated the  pleasure  of  the  camel  as  it  awk- 
wardly knelt  down,  and  the  child,  who  could 
just  reach  its  back,  unlinked  the  hooks  which 
suspended  from  either  side  the  bales  of  cot- 
ton ;  another  child  came  with  a  bowl  of  water 
and  a  sponge,  and  was  welcomed  with  a  louder 
roar  of  pleasure  as  it  washed  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  animal.  This  grateful  office 
ended,  the  liberated  camel  wandered  off"  to 
the  thicket,  to  browse  during  the  day;  and 
this  was  done  to  each  of  the  forty-five,  which 
all  unbidden  had  knelt  down  precisely  as  the 
one  I  have  described,  forming  a  circle  which 
continued  marked  during  the  day  by  the  bales 
of  goods  lying  at  regular  distances.  On  a 
given  signal  in  the  afternoon,  at  about  three 
o'clock,  every  camel  resumed  its  own  place, 
and  knelt  between  its  bales,  which  were  again 
attached,  and  the  caravan  proceeded  on  its 
tardy  course.  I  am  not  surprised  at  finding 
the  strong  attachment  of  these  animals  to  the 
children ;  for  I  have  often  seen  three  or  four 
of  them,  when  young,  lying  with  their  heads 
inside  a  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  sleeping 
children,  while  their  long  bodies  remained 
outside. — Felhws'  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 

THE  LAST   ERUPTION   OF  VESUVIUS. 

TRAXSLATtON  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

If  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  was  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest for  the  geologists  as  well  as  the  artists, 
and  afforded  even  to  the  eye  of  a  simple  spec- 
tator an  inexpressibly  beautiful  sight,  it  ex- 
hibited at  the  same  time  meteorological  phe- 
nomena of  the  greatest  importance.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  without  interest  to  our  read- 
ers to  receive  a  short  extract  from  the  obser- 
vations of  one  of  our  natural  philosophers, 
such  as  they  have  been  communicated  to  him 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (supposed 
to  be  that  of  Berlin). 

From  actual  measurement  then  instituted, 
it  appears  that  the  flames  or  fire  columns  in 
the  night,  from  the  2d  to  the  3d  of  January, 
with  an  expansion  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
diameter,  rose  to  the  height  of  1,100  feet 
from  the  brink  of  the  crater,  consequently  of 
one  third  of  the  whole  mountain  ;  while  the 


red-hot  stones  and  masses  of  rock  were  burled 
still  4,000  to  5,000  feet  higher,  which  in 
coming  down  produced  a  dreadful  crashing 
noise,  and  covered  the  whole  cone.  The  sur- 
face of  the  crater  has  risen  during  these  three 
days  forty-five  feet,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
scending lava  carried  along  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  ejected  matter;  on  the  other  hand 
the  point  called  del  Palo  has  lowered  nine 
feet.  The  volcanic  phenomena  reached  in  the 
night,  from  3d  to  the  4th,  an  awful  violence ; 
they  counted  in  half  an  hour's  time,  from  llh. 
21m.  to  llh.  50m.,  219  electric  sparks  or 
discharges  of  immense  extent  and  the  great- 
est beauty,  of  the  most  vivid  and  fiery  light, 
like  lightning  of  a  zigzag  form,  without,  how- 
ever, causing  the  least  thunder  or  other  noise. 
They  started  all  from  the  extreme  point  of 
the  fiery  columns,  or  from  the  edge  of  the 
lava,  where  it  flowed  from  the  crater,  and  all 
took  the  same  direction  upwards.  In  the 
nights  from  the  2d  to  the  3d,  and  from  the 
6th  to  the  7th,  there  were  observed  a  great 
quantity  of  shooting  stars  of  uncommon  size 
and  dim  light,  which,  in  an  almost  horizontal 
direction,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames, 
as  if  attracted  by  a  magnetical  force,  leaving 
behind  them  a  milky  streak,  which  was  visi- 
ble some  time  after  the  star  had  vanished. 
The  ejection  of  ashes  to  the  south-east  side 
was  very  considerable,  and  Torre  del  Annun 
Ziata,  as  well  as  the  whole  territory  for  many 
miles  in  circumference,  was,  and  is  still,  co- 
vered with  two  to  three  feet  of  ashes,  which 
for  a  time  interrupted  the  communication  of 
the  main  road. 

Quakerism  as  expounded  by  Richard  Cla- 
ridge. 

An  obliging  friend  has  forwarded  to  us 
from  England  a  small  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished there,  the  object  of  which  is  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  certain  attempts  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  asperse 
the  character  of  George  Fox,  by  J.  Siilling- 
fleer,  a  bitter  calumniator  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  which  slanders  have  been  indus- 
triously revived  through  the  instrumentality 
of  some  in  the  present  day  who  have  declined 
from  the  faith  as  held  by  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors. The  pamphlet  chiefly  consists  of 
extracts  from  a  work  by  Daniel  Phillips,  M. 
D.,  printed  in  London,  1703,  and  our  design  in 
adverting  to  it  is  to  introduce  the  annexed 
postscript  to  D.  Phillips'  book,  written  by 
Richard  Claridge,  a  cotemporary  of  Fox, 
Penn,  and  Barclay,  and  an  able  defender  of 
the  principles  which  they  held. 

Friends  and  countrymen  !  The  author  of 
the  foregoing  Vindication  having  full;/  (i*'- 
swcred  the  false  charges  error,  hcrcsij,  and 
blasphemy,  which  J.  Stillingfleot  hath  brought 
against  us,  and  wiped  oft'  that  dirt  which  he, 
under  pretence  of  some  new  discoveries,  hath 
raked  out  of  the  channels  of  formerly  bntficd 
adversaries,  and  thrown  upon  the  bh^ssod 
truth,  which  the  Lord  m  this  the  day  of  his 
glorious  and  powerful  appcivaiwc,  hath  of 
his  great  mercy  in  and  through  his  Son 
Christ  Jesus,  made  a  remnant  living  wit- 
nesses ol",  I  feel  a  weighty  concern  upon  my 
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spiril,  ill  tlio  pure  openings  of  llie  love  of  God, 
teiulorly  to  iidviso  and  beseech  you,  as  ye 
value  the  honour  of  God,  the  peace  of  your 
consciences,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  your 
immortal  souls,  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
any  longer  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  of 
the  said  J.  S.  or  any  other  mercenary  teacher, 
who  miy  bespatter  Iruih  and  the  faithful  pro- 
fessors of  it,  to  scare  you,  if  possible,  with 
portentous  shapes  and  terrible  misrepresenta- 
tions, from  enquiring  after  the  things  which 
truly  belong  lo  your  everlasting  peace  and 
happiness.  But  to  be  persuaded  and  prevailed 
with  by  one  who  seeks  not  yours  but  you,  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost ;  and  to  sit  under  His  free 
and  heavenly  ministry;  whereby  ye  may  come 
to  see  and  know  not  only  your  undone  condi- 
tion in  the  fall,  but  also  the  sure  and  certain 
way  and  means  of  your  recovery  and  deliver- 
ance thereout. 

For  I  myself  was  sometimes  in  a  dark  and 
unbelieving  state,  as  multitudes  both  of  priests 
and  people  are  at  this  day,  till  it  pleased  God 
to  call  me  by  his  grace,  and  reveal  his  Son  in 
me  ;  but  now,  having  tasted  of  the  great  re- 
demption that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
knowing  that  the  love  of  God  is  universally 
extended,  'tis  the  labour  and  travel  of  my  soul 
that  you  and  all  the  children  of  men  may  come 
to  be  effectual  sharers  therein,  and  be  actual 
partakers  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
alone  makes  free. 

It  is  the  salvation  of  j'our  precious  and 
never-dying  souls  that  lies  weightily  before 
me ;  for  it  pities  me  to  see  the  people  so 
miserably  deceived,  through  the  craft  or 
blindness  of  their  pretended  spiritual  guides, 
and  in  danger  of  perishing  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  those  called  ghostly  fathers,  to  whose 
conduct  they  are  enslaved. 

It  is  no  new  or  strange  thing  to  us  who  are 
called  Quakers,  to  be  hardly  dealt  with  by 
our  inveterate  adversaries,  to  be  defamed, 
reproached,  and  maligned  ;  for  so  were  the 
prophets  persecuted  that  were  before  us ;  so 
was  Christ  himself  evilly  entreated  by  a 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation.  Some  said 
he  was  a  Samaritan,  and  had  a  devil,  (John 
viii.  48.)  Others  said  he  was  a  man  glutton- 
ous and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  (Matt.  ii.  19.)  His  disciples  and 
followers  cannot  look  for  better  treatment 
from  men  of  perverse  spirits  than  He  himself 
met  with.  For  the  disciple  is  not  above  his 
Master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord.  I 
is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  hi; 
Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord;  if  they 
have  called  the  Master  of  the  house  Beelze. 
bub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of 
his  household  ?    (Matt,  x.) 

The  apostle  Paul  was  traduced  as  a  heretic; 
as  a  madman  ;  a  pestilent  fellow  ;  a  mover  of 
sedition  amongst  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world;  a  polluter  of  the  temple;  a  babbler; 
a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  and  a  broacher 
of  new  doctrines.  He  atjd  Silas  as  teachers 
of  unlawful  customs,  and  turners  of  the  world 
upside  down.  So  Stephen  was  accused  of 
speaking  blasphemous  words  against  Moses 
and  against  God ;  against  the  holy  place,  and 


the  law.  And  all  this  for  their  testimony  to 
the  trjith,  and  love  to  the  souls  of  men. 

So  enraged  were  their  enemies  against  the 
primitive  Christians,  that  in  Tertullian's  time 
'the  very  name  of  Christian  was  enough  alone 
to  make  a  man  criminal.  The  hatred,"  saith 
he,  "  wherewith  this  name  is  pursued  so  blinds 
the  minds  of  most,  that  notwithstanding  they 
cannot  but  otherwise  give  a  man  a  good  testi- 
mony, yet  they  make  it  reproachful  to  have 
embraced  this  religion.  One  cries  Cuius  Se- 
jus  is  a  good  man,  but  that  he  is  a  Christian/ 
Another  says,  I  admire  t)iat  Lucius,  a  wise 
man,  is  suddenly  become  a  Christian !" 


FORGIVE   AND  FORGET. 

Forgive  and  forget !  why  the  world  would  be  lonely, 

The  garden  a  wilderness  left  to  deform, 
If  the  flowers  but  remembered  the  chilling  winds  only, 

And  the  fields  gave  no  verdure  for  fear  of  the  storm  ! 
Oh  !  still  in  thy  loveliness,  emblem  the  flower, 

Give  the  fragraneo  of  feeling  to  sweeten  life's  way; 
And  prolong  not  again  the  brief  cloud  of  an  hour, 

With  tears  that  but  darken  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Forgive  and  forget  I  there's  no  breast  so  unfeeling 
But  some  gentle  thoughts  of  affection  there  live  ; 

And  the  best  of  us  all  require  something  concealing — 
Some  heart  that  with  smiles  can  forget  and  forgive! 

Then  away  with  the  cloud  from  those  beautiful  eyes. 
That  brow  was  no  home  for  such  frowns  to  have 
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We  would  point  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  article  on  another  page  from  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  headed  "  Fowell  Buxton's  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade."  The  perusal  of  it  will  no 
doubt  be  attended  with  both  sorrow  and 
amazement.  We  have  not  seen  the  book  to 
which  the  article  refers,  but  we  learn  that  it 
contains  an  overwhelming  array  of  authenti- 
cated facts  and  statistics,  to  sustain  the  views 
of  the  energetic  and  philanthropic  author  in 
its  publication : — to  prove  that  all  which  has 
yet  been  done  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  has  been  found  entirely 
inadequate,  and  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  while  the  demand  for  slaves  exist: 
or  in  other  words,  until  the  system  of  slavery 
itself  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  What  is 
to  be  understood  from  the  expression,  "  the 
end  of  the  author's  labours  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plan  by  which  the  slave  trade  shall 
be  put  an  end  to  by  cutting  it  up  by  th( 
roots,"  is  but  obscurely  indicated,  and  left 
pretty  much  to  conjecture.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable the  scheme  may  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  objects  of  the  late  meeting  in  London 
to  which  we  not  long  since  alluded,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
the  power,  resources  and  influence  of  the 
British  government  can  be  brought  lo  operate 
upon  those  Indian  possessions  in  promotinj^ 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  «fec.  and 
also  in  bringing  about  a  similar  change  in  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  the  natives  in  Africa, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  a  com- 


petition with  the  products  of  slavery  would 
soon  take  place,  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
total  and  speedy  abandonment  of  the  system. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  term  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next.  It  is  desirable  that  parents  or 
guardians  intending  to  enter  students  should 
forward  their  names  to  the  undersigned  as 
early  as  convenient.  The  terms  are  $250 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  $75  at 
the  commencement,  and  $7^  at  the  middle  of 
the  winter  term,  and  $100  at  the  opening  of 
the  summer  term.  Copies  of  the  late  annual 
report,  with  such  further  information  as  may 
be  desired,  will  be  furnished  by  the  under- 
signed, to  whom  all  applications  for  admis- 
sion are  to  be  addressed.  By  direction  of 
the  managers. 

Charles  Yaenall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  lo  act  as  Steward  of 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBEE  &  ShARPLESS, 

No.  8  south  Fourth  street. 

WANTED,  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
School  at  Medford,  Burlington  county,  N.  J., 
a  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  is  well  qualified  to  teach  Read- 
ing, Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  the  common  branches  of  the  Mathema- 
tics. Early  application  may  be  made  to 
Job  Lippincott, 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

Medford,  Brno.  2d,  18R9. 

SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  boys'  school  on  Orange  street,  and  the 
girls'  school  on  James  street,  will  open  on 
Second  day,  the  26th  instant. 

8th  month  10th. 

A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  school  under  the  care  of  Friends 
of  Burlington  Preparative  Meeting.  There 
is  a  good  opening  for  a  person  well  qualified 
to  teach  the  usual  branches  of  an  Englisl 
education.  Apply  to  Caleb  Gaskill,  Calel 
R.  Smith,  Robert  Thomas,  or  Thomas  Dut 
ton,  of  Burlington. 

COAL. 

Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Coal  for  sa 
George  W.  Taylor,  at  the  office  of  ' 
Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Horsham, 
day,  the  15th  instant,  Wm.  J.  Allinson,  of  Burlingto 
N.  J.,  to  Rebecca  W.  daughter  of  John  Hinchn; 
deceased,  late  of  Philadelphia. 
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From  ti.e  Edinburgh  Review. 

Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  By  his  Sons, 
Robert.  Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
East  Farlovgh,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege ;  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  Brighstone.  4  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1S38. 

These  volumes  record  the  life  of  a  man 
who,  in  an  aj^e  fertile  beyond  most  others  in 
illustrious  characters,  reached,  by  paths  till 
then  unexplored,  an  eminence  never  before 
attained  by  any  private  member  of  the  British 
Parliainent.  We  believe  we  shall  render  an 
acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  by  placing 
them  in  possession  of  a  general  outline  of  this 
biography. 

William  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull  on 
the  24lh  of  August,  1759.  His  father,  a 
merchant  of  that  town,  traced  his  descent 
from  a  family  which  had  from  many  genera- 
tions possessed  a  large  estate  at  Wilberfoss, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 
From  that  place  was  derived  the  name  which 
the  taste,  or  caprice  of  his  later  progenitors, 
modulated  into  the  form  in  which  it  was  borne 
by  their  celebrated  descendant.  His  mother 
was  nearly  allied  to  many  persons  of  con- 
sideration ;  amongst  whom  are  numbered  the 
present  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Chester, 
and  the  members  of  the  great  London  bank- 
ing-house, of  which  lord  Carrington  was  the 
head. 

The  father  of  William  Wilberforce  died 
before  his  son  had  completed  his  tenth  year  ; 
and  the  ample  patrimony  which  he  then  in- 
herited was  afterwards  largely  increased  on 
the  death  of  a  paternal  uncle,  to  whose  guar- 
dianship his  childhood  was  committed.  By 
that  kinsman  he  was  placed  at  u  school  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Wimbledon,  in  Surry.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  characteristic  terms  in  which,  at 
the  distance  of  many  years,  the  pupil  record- 
ed his  recollections  of  this  first  stage  of  his 
literary  education  : — "  Mr.  Chalmers,  the 
master,  himself  a  Scotchman,  had  an  usher  of 
the  same  nation,  whose  red  beard,  for  he 
scarcely  shaved  once  a  month,  I  shall  never 
forget.    They  taught  French,  arithmetic  and 


Latin.  With  Greek  we  did  not  much  med- 
dle. It  was  frequented  chiefly  by  the  sons  of 
merchants,  and  they  taught  therefore  every 
thing,  and  nothing.  Here  I  continued  some 
time  as  a  parlour  boarder.  I  was  sent  at 
first  among  the  lodgers,  and  I  can  remember, 
even  now,  the  nauseous  food  with  which  we 
were  supplied,  and  which  I  could  not  eat 
without  sickness." 

His  early  year*  were  not,  however,  to  pass 
away  without  some  impressions  mor6  impor- 
tant, if  not  more  abiding,  than  those  which 
had  been  left  on  his  sensitive  nerves  by  the 
red  beard  of  one  of  his  Scotch  teachers,  and 
by  the  ill  savour  of  the  dinners  of  the  other. 
His  uncle's  wife  was  a  disciple  of  George 
Whitfield,  and  under  her  pious  care  he  ac- 
quired a  familiarity  with  the  sacred  writings, 
and  a  habit  of  devotion  of  which  the  results 
were  perceptible  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  mature  life.  While  still  a  schoolboy, 
he  had  written  several  religious  letters  "  much 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  which  he 
subsequently  adopted,"  and  which,  but  for  his 
peiemptory  interdict,  the  zeal  of  some  indis- 
creet friend  would  have  given  to  the  world. 
"  If  I  had  stayed  with  my  uncle,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  a  bigoted  despised  melho- 
dist,"  is  the  conclusion  which  Wilberforce 
formed  on  looking  back  to  this  period,  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years.  His 
mother's  foresight,  apprehending  this  result, 
induced  her  to  withdraw  him  from  his  uncle's 
house,  and  to  place  him  under  the  charge  of 
the  master  ot  the  endowed  school  at  Pock- 
lington,  in  Yorkshire, — a  sound  and  well- 
beneficed  divine,  whose  orthodoxy  would 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  unalloyed  by  the 
rigours  of  methodism.  The  boy  was  encour- 
aged to  lead  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure, 
wasting  his  time  in  a  round  of  visits  to  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  social  talents,  especially  by  his 
rare  skill  in  singing;  while,  during  his  school 
vacations,  the  religious  impressions  of  his 
childhood  were  combated  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  such  convivial  gaities  as  the  town 
of  Hull  could  afford.  Ill  as  this  discipline 
wns  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good 
intellectual  habits,  it  was  still  less  adapted  to 
substitute  for  the  excitement  and  dogmatism 
of  Whitfield's  system  a  piety  resting  on  a 
nobler  and  more  secure  basis.  One  remark- 
able indication,  however,  was  given  of  the 
character  by  which  his  future  lite  was  to  be 
distinguished.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
schoolfellow  (who  survives  to  record  the  fact) 
a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  editor  of  the 
York  paper,  which  he  stated  to  be  "in  con- 
demnation of  the  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh."  On  the  same  authority,  he  is  re- 
ported  to  have  "  greatly  e.vcelled  all  the 


other  boys  in  his  compositions,  though  sel- 
dom beginning  them  till  the  eleventh  hour." 

From  school  Wilberforce  was  transferred 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  We  trust  that  the  picture  which 
he  has  drawn  of  the  education  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  in  an  English  university, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  will 
seem  an  incredible  fiction  to  the  present  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  society.  "  The  fellows 
of  the  college,"  he  says,  "  did  not  act  towards 
me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of  honest 
men.  Their  object  seemed  to  be  to  make 
and  keep  me  idle.  If  ever  I  appeared  stu- 
dious, they  would  say  to  me,  '  Why,  in  the 
world,  should  a  man  of  your  fortune  trouble 
himself  with  fagging?'  I  was  a  good  classic, 
and  acquitted  myself  well  in  the  college  ex- 
aminations, but  mathematics,  which  my  mind 
greatly  needed,  I  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  was  told  that  I  was  too  clever  to  require 
them." 

With  such  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
active  life,  W.  Wilberforce  passed  at  a  single 
step  from  the  university  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  general  election  of  1780  occur- 
ring within  less  than  a  month  from  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty-first  year,  "  the  affection 
of  his  townsmen,  '  not  unaided  by'  an  expendi- 
ture of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  pounds," 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  "the 
town  and  county  of  Hull."  Although  at  this 
time  Wilberforce  states  himself  to  have  been 
"  so  ignorant  of  general  society  as  to  have 
come  up  to  London  stored  with  arguments  to 
prove  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  poems," 
yet  so  rich  and  so  accomplished  an  aspirant 
could  not  be  long  excluded  from  the  mysteries 
of  the  world  of  fashion  which  now  burst  upon 
him.  Five  clul)s  enrolled  him  among  their 
members.  He  "  chatted,  played  at  cards,  or 
gambled"  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Filzpatrick 
— fascinated  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  his  sing- 
ing at  Devonshire-House — produced  inimi- 
table imitations  of  Lord  North's  voice  and 
manner — sang  catches  with  Lord  Sandwich, 
&c.  The  lassitude  of  fashionable  life  was 
efi^ectually  relieved  by  the  duties  or  amuse- 
ments of  a  parlinnientary  career,  not  unat- 
tended by  some  brilliant  success.  Too  rich 
to  look  to  the  public  service  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  and,  at  this  period,  anihiiious 
rather  of  distinction  than  of  ominoncr,  \\ \\- 
berforce  enjoyed  the  nirc  luxury  of  toiniiliMe 
independence.  Tlioui^h  a  derided  (ipp.Miont 
of  the  North  Ameiican  war.  ho  voted  with 
Lord  North  against  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  re- 
election as  speaker,  nnd  opposed  iMr.  Pitt  on 
the  second  occasion  of  ins  addressini;  the 
house,  although  he  was  already  nuinbored 
amongst  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends. 
This  alliance,  commenced  apparently  at  the 
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university,  had  ripened  into  an  affectionate 
union  which  none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  politi- 
cal life  could  afterwards  dissolve.  They 
partook  in  each  other's  labours  and  amuse- 
ments, and  the  zest  with  which  Pitt  indulged 
in  these  relaxations,  throws  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  on  his  character.  They  joined 
together  in  founding  a  club,  at  which,  for  two 
successive  winters,  Pitt  spent  his  evenings, 
while,  at  Wilberforce's  villa  at  Wimbledon, 
he  was  established  rather  as  an  inmate  than 
as  a  guest.  There  he  indulged  himself  even 
in  boisterous  gaiety  ;  and  it  strangely  disturbs 
our  associations  to  read  of  the  son  and  rival  of 
Lord  Chatham  rising  early  in  the  morning  to 
sow  the  flower-beds  with  the  fragments  of  a 
dress-hat  with  which  Lord  Harrowby  had 
come  down  from  the  opera.  There  also  were 
arranged  fishing  and  shooting  parlies;  in  one 
of  which  the  future  champion  of  the  anti-Gal- 
lican  war  narrowly  escaped  an  untimely  grave 
from  the  misdirected  gun  of  his  friend.  On 
the  banks  of  Windermere  also,  Wilberforce 
possessed  a  residence,  where  the  parliameii- 
tary  vacation  found  him  "  surrounded  with  a 
goodly  assortment  of  books."  But  the  dis- 
covery was  already  made  that  the  autumnal 
ennvi  of  the  fashionable  world  might  find  relief 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land, and  "  boating,  riding,  and  continual 
parties"  fully  occupied  the  time  which  had 
been  devoted  to  retirement  and  study,  f'rom 
these  amici  fares  temporis  Wilberforce  es- 
caped, in  the  autumn  of  1783,  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  with  Pitt  in  France.  They  readily 
found  introductions  to  the  supper  table  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  other  festivities  of 
Fontainebleau.  Louis  XVL  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  a  very  flattering  impression  on 
his  young  guests.  "The  king,"  says  Wil- 
berforce, in  a  letter  written  about  that  time, 
"  is  so  strange  a  being  of  the  hog  kind,  that  it 
is  worth  going  one  hundred  miles  for  a  sight 
of  him,  especially  a  boar-hunting."  At  Paris 
"  he  received  with  interest  the  hearty  greet- 
ings which  Dr.  Franklin  tendered  to  a  rising 
member  of  the  English  parliament,  who  had 
opposed  the  American  war." 

Graver  cares  awaited  Wilberforce's  return 
to  England.  He  arrived  in  time  to  second 
Pitt's  opposition  to  the  India  bill,  and  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  memorable  struggle  against 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
coalition  was  now  the  one  subject  of  popular 
invective,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Castle-Yard,  at  York,  in  March,  1784,  Wil- 
berforce  condemned  their  measures  in  a 
speech  which  was  received  with  the  loudest 
applause.  The  praise  of  James  Boswell  is 
characteristic  at  once  of  the  speaker  and  of 
the  critic.  In  an  account  of  the  scene  which 
he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Dundas,  "  I  saw," 
writes  Boswell,  "  what  seemed  a  mere  shrimp, 
mount  upon  the  table,  but  as  I  listened,  he 
grow  and  grew  until  the  shrimp  became  a 
whale."  A  still  more  convincing  attestation 
to  his  eloquence  is  to  be  found  in  the  conse- 
querces  to  which  it  led.  Wilberforce  attended 
the  meeting  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
feating, at  the  approaching  election,  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  great  whig  families 
of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  secret  design  of 


becoming  a  candidate  for  the  county.  During 
his  speech  the  cry  of  "  Wilberforce  and  liber- 
ty," was  raised  by  the  crowd,  and  the  transi- 
tion was  obvious,  and  readily  made  to,  "  Wil- 
berforce, and  the  representation  ot  Yorkshire." 
The  current  of  popular  favour  flowed  strongly 
in  his  support.  He  was  the  opponent  of  the 
coalition  and  the  India  bill,  and  the  friend  and 
zealous  partisan  of  Pitt ;  then  rich  in  here- 
ditary honours,  in  personal  renown,  and  in 
the  brightest  promise.  Large  subscriptions 
defrayed  the  expense  of  the  contest,  and, 
without  venturing  to  the  poll,  his  whig  oppo- 
nents surrendered  to  him  a  seat  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  without  intermission  for 
many  successive  parliaments.  With  this 
memorable  triumph  Wilberforce  closed  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  returned  to  London 
in  possession  of  whatever  could  gratify  the 
wishes,  or  exalt  the  hopes  of  a  candidate  for 
fame,  on  the  noblest  theatre  of  civil  action 
which  the  world  had  thrown  open  to  the  am- 
bition of  private  men. 

The  time  had,  however,  arrived  at  which 
a  new  direction  was  to  be  given  to  the  thoughts 
and  pursuits  of  this  favourite  of  nature  and  of 
fortune.  Before  taking  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons,  as  member  for  the  county  of 
York,  Wilberforce,  accompanied  by  some  fe- 
male relations,  and  by  Isaac  Milner,  the  late 
dean  of  Carlisle,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  thence  through  Switzer- 
land to  the  German  Spa.  This  expedition, 
interrupted  by  a  temporary  return  to  England 
during  the  wmter  of  1784-5,  continued  some 
months,  and  forms  a  memorable  era  in  his 
life.  The  lessons  which  he  had  learnt  in 
childhood  at  Wimbledon  had  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  a  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
every  tender  and  profound  emotion.  The  dis- 
sipation of  his  subsequent  days  had  retarded 
the  growth  of  those  seeds  of  early  piety,  but 
had  not  entirely  choked  them.  To  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth  many  indications  had 
occasionally  been  given  that  their  gay  asso- 
ciate was  revolving  deeper  thoughts  than 
formed  the  staple  of^  their  ordinary  social  in- 
tercourse. These  were  now  to  take  entire 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  to  regulate  the 
whole  of  his  future  conduct.  The  opinions 
of  Whitfield  had  found  a  more  impressive  ex- 
positor than  the  good  aunt  who  had  originally 
explained  and  enforced  them. 

Isaac  Milner  was  a  remarkable  man,  and 
but  for  the  early  possession  of  three  great 
ecclesiastical  sinecures,  which  enabled  him  to 
gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  would 
probably  have  attained  considerable  distinc- 
tion in  physical  and  in  theological  science.  In 
a  narrow  collegiate  circle  he  exercised  a  col- 
loquial despotism  akin  to  that  which  Johnson 
had  established,  and  to  which  Parr  aspired, 
amongst  the  men  of  letters  and  the  statesmen 
of  their  age.  But  Milner's  dogmatism  was 
relieved  by  a  tenderness  of  heart  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  great  moralist  himself,  and  was 
informed  by  a  theology  incomparably  more 
profound,  and  more  fitted  to  practical  uses, 
than  that  of  the  redoubted  grammarian.  He 
was  amongst  the  dearest  of  the  friends  of  Wil- 
berforce, and  now  became  his  preceptor  and 
his  spiritual  guide. 


The  day-dreams  on  the  subject  of  reli<riou3 
conversions,  which  they  who  list  may  hear  on 
every  side,  are,  like  other  dreams,  the  types 
of  substantial  realities.  Though  the  workings 
of  the  Almighty  hand  are  distinctly  visible 
only  to  the  omniscient  eye,  yet  even  our  nar- 
row faculties  can  often  trace  the  movements 
of  that  perennial  under-current  which  controls 
the  sequences  of  human  life,  and  imparts  to 
them  the  character  of  moral  discipline.  In 
the  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world  for  the  progressive 
advancement  of  the  human  race,  are  com- 
prised innumerable  subordinate  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed;  and  whether  we  conceive  of  these 
as  the  result  of  some  pre-ordained  system,  or 
as  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
God,  we  equally  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  of  those  salutary  revolutions  of  human 
character,  of  which  the  reality  is  beyond  dis- 
pute.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
these  volumes  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof, 
that  about  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  life, 
Wilberforce  was  the  subject  of  such  a  change ; 
and  that  it  continued  for  half  a  century  to  give 
an  altered  direction  to  his  whole  system  of 
thought  and  action.  Waving  all  discussion 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  divine  agency 
may  have  been  employed  to  accomplish  this 
result,  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  enquire  in 
what  the  change  really  consisted,  and  what 
were  the  consequences  for  which  it  prepared 
the  way. 

The  basis  of  William  Wilberforce's  natural 
character  was  an  intense  fellow-feeling  with 
other  men.  No  one  more  readily  adopted  the 
interests,  sympathized  with  the  affections,  or 
caught  even  the  transient  emotions  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated.    United  to  a  melancholy 
temperament,  this  disposition  would  have  pro- 
duced a  moon-struck  and  sentimental  "  Mar 
of  Feeling;"  but  connected  as  it  was  with  the 
most  mercurial  gaiety  of  heart,  the  effect  was 
as  exhilarating  as  it  was  impressive.  Eve 
ready  to  weep  with  those  that  wept,  his  na 
ture  still  more  strongly  prompted  him  to  re 
joice  with  those  that  rejoiced.    A  passionat 
lover  of  society,  he  might  (to  adopt  with  som 
little  qualification  a  well-known  phrase)  hav 
passed  for  the  brother  of  e/ery  man,  and  th 
lover  of  every  woman,  with  whom  he  cor 
versed.    Bayard  himself  could  not  have  ac 
costed  a  damsel  of  the  houses  of  Longuevill 
or  Coligni  with  a  more  heartfelt  and  gracefi 
reverence  than  marked  his  address  to  ever 
female,  however  homely  or  however  humbh 
The  most  somnolent  company  was  arouse 
and  gladdened  at  his  presence.   The  heavie 
countenance  reflected  some  animation  froi 
his  eye;  nor  was  any  one  so  dull  as  not  I 
yield  some  sparks  of  intellect  when  brougl 
into  communication  with  him.  Few  men  ev( 
loved  books  more,  or  read  them  with  a  moi 
insatiate  thirst;  yet  even  in  the  solitude 
his  library  the  social  spirit  never  desert* 
him.  The  one  great  object  of  his  studies  w 
to  explore  the  spings  of  human  action,  and 
trace  their  influence  on  the  character  ar 
happiness  of  mankind. 

To  this  vivid  sympathy  in  all  human  int 
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rests  and  feelings  wore  united  the  talents  by 
■which  It  could  be  most  gracefully  exhibited. 
Williertorce  possessed  histrionic  powers  of 
the  highest  order.  If  any  caprice  of  fortune 
had  called  him  to  the  stage,  he  would  have 
ranked  amongst  its  highest  ornaments.  He 
would  have  been  irresistible  before  a  jury, 
and  the  most  popular  of  preachers.  His  rich 
mellow  voice,  directed  by  an  ear  of  singular 
accuracy,  gave  to  his  most  familiar  language 
a  variety  of  cadence,  and  to  his  more  serious 
discourse  a  depth  of  expression,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  not  to  listen.  Pathos  and 
drollery — solemn  musings  and  playful  fancies 
— yearnings  of  the  soul  over  the  tragic,  and 
the  most  contagious  mirth  over  the  ludicrous 
events  of  life — all  rapidly  succeeding  each 
other,  and  harmoniously  because  unconscious- 
ly blended,  threw  (her  iiis  conversation  a  spell 
which  no  prejudice,  dulness,  or  ill-humour 
could  resist.  The  courtesy  of  the  heart,  and 
the  refinement  of  the  most  polished  society, 
united  to  great  natural  courage,  and  a  not  un- 
graceful consciousness  of  his  many  titles  to 
respect,  completed  the  charm  which  his  pre- 
sence infallibly  exercised. 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  attended  the  Marlboro'  Chapel  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
position made  by  John  Scoble,  of  London,  of 
the  condition  of  the  British  West  Indies  at 
the  present  time,  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colonies  previous  to  the  1st  of 
August,  1838,  when  the  blacks  were  made 
free.  The  chapel  was  filled,  and  all  present 
appeared  to  listen  with  much  attention  to 
Mr.  Scoble's  remarks,  which  were  made  in 
the  form  of  answers  to  various  questions  put 
to  him  by  individuals.  Mr.  Scoble  is  a  very 
impressive,  fluent  and  eloquent  speaker — pos- 
sessing much  tact  and  readiness — and  having 
visited  the  colonies  to  obtain  information  for 
the  British  Emancipation  Society,  he  appears 
to  have  been  unremitting  in  his  labours  to 
obtain  intelligence.  The  facts  which  he  re- 
lated are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  charac- 
ter— but  show  a  state  of  things  differing  much 
from  representations  which  have  obtained  cur- 
rency in  this  country.  A  brief  skttch  of  his 
remarks  will  doubtless  not  prove  unacceptable 
to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Scoble  said  that  it  had  been  represent- 
ed by  some  that  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
idleness  and  vice,  had  been  introduced  among 
the  coloured  population  of  the  colonies,  by 
emancipation — that  the  worst  predictions 
made  by  the  planters  had  been  realised — that 
the  amount  of  produce  had  been  much  less 
last  year  than  formerly,  and  ships  had  been 
compelled  to  return  home  without  freights. 
Last  year  was  a  year  of  transition  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  that  of  freedom — and  in 
August,  when  emancipation  went  into  opera- 
lion,  the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
negro,  disturbed  in  some  degree,  the  usual 
tranquillity  of  the  colonies — and  the  amount 
of  field  labourers  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced.   The  men  had,  to  a  great  extent, 


withdrawn  their  wives  from  this  kind  of 
labour — who,  when  slaves,  were  comprlled  to 
labour  in  the  fields  as  much  as  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  other  sex — children  under 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  were  also 
withdrawn  from  labour  and  sent  to  school — 
another  cla.ss,  domestics  and  tradesmen,  no 
longer  assisted,  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
in  ihe  labours  of  the  field,  as  formerly — be- 
sides which,  many  young  men,  anxious  to 
improve  their  condition,  had  left  the  planta- 
tions, and  sought  employment  in  other  occu- 
pations. All  this  had  caused  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  agricultural  produce  had  been  anticipated. 

iVir.  Scoble  had  visited  most  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he  should 
confine  his  remarks  to  the  condition  of  Ja- 
maica, British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barba- 
does.  In  British  Guiana  the  amount  of  su- 
gar exported  in  1838,  was  46,968  hogsheads, 
whicii  was  less  than  the  average  exports  for 
some  preceding  years  by  6,121  hogsheads. 
But  some  other  causes  had  operated  to  pro- 
duce this  diminution,  to  which  he  had  not 
alluded,  viz.  the  frightful  waste  of  life  in  that 
colony  during  the  system  of  slavery  and  ap- 
prenticeship— and  the  season,  which  was  un- 
propitious  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  sugar 
crops. 

In  Trinidad,  the  amount  of  sugar  annually 
exported  previous  to  last  year,  was  22,761. 
Last  year  it  was  only  20,721.  The  same 
causes  had  been  in  operation  to  cause  a 
diminution  of  labour  in  Trinidad  as  in  Guiana 

 added  to  which,  some  of  the  negroes  in 

Trinidad,  after  their  emancipation,  had  left 
the  sugar  plantations,  and  retired  to  the  less 
laborious  work  of  cultivating  the  cacao — and 
in  Guiana  a  number  had  for  the  same  reason, 
joined  the  coffee  plantations — hence,  although 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  produced,  the  amount  of  cacao  and 
coffee  had  increased.  In  Barbadoes,  the  co- 
lony next  in  importance  to  Jamaica,  the 
amount  of  sugar  raised  last  year  was  33,0.58 
hogsheads,  being  an  increase  on  former  years, 
of  9,724  hogsheads,  and  exceeding  the  pro- 
duce of  the  preceding  year  by  6,043  hogs- 
heads. In  Barbadoes  the  treatment  of  the 
slaves  and  apprentices  had  been  better  than 
in  other  places — and  the  negro  population 
had  increased — great  attention  had  also  been 
paid  by  the  planters  to  the  subject  of  improv- 
ing the  soil.  It  thus  appeared  that  by  taking 
the  three  colonies  together,  there  had  been 
hardly  any  reduction  in  the  exports  of  sugar 
— and  if  the  causes  which  led  to  a  diminution 
of  exports  were  taken  into  considertion,  it 
would  seem  that  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  friends  of  emancipation  had  been 
realised. 

But  Jamaica — how  was  the  condition  of 
things  in  Jamaica?  was  the  question  often 
asked.  According  to  the  official  tables  pre- 
pared for  the  British  government,  it  appeared 
that  in  1836,  the  amount  of  sugar  exported 
from  that  island  was  1,054,042  cwt. — in  1837, 
the  amount  was  considerably  less.  In  1S38, 
the  amount  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1836, 
being  150,000  cwt.  more  than  was  exported 


the  previous  year,  when  the  planters  had  do- 
minion over  the  coloured  population.  The 
whole  amount  of  sugar  exported  from  the  co- 
lonies in  1838,  was  222,000  cwt.  less  than 
the  exports  of  the  preceding  year — a  trifling 
quantity  when  compared  with  the  total  ex- 
port, which  amounts  to  about  4,000,000  cwt. 
per  annum. 

In  answer  to  a  question  whether  the  crop 
of  last  year  had  been  raised  by  slave  labour 
or  free  labour,  Mr.  Scoble  stated  that  the 
great  fears  of  the  planters  had  been  that  the 
crop  could  not  be  gathered  in  after  the  period 
of  emancipation  had  arrived.  In  most  of  the 
colonies  the  crop  was  usually  gathered  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  year — and  thus  the 
heaviest  labour  was  required  to  be  performed 
after  the  negroes  had  become  free.  He  also 
stated  that  as  much  cane  had  been  planted 
during  the  latter  part  of  1838,  as  in  any 
years  that  had  preceded  it. 

It  happened  fortunately  for  the  planters, 
that  the  demand  for  West  India  sugar  had  in- 
creased considerably  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
persons  now  used  it  who  had  entertained  con- 
scientious scruples  about  using  the  produce  of 
slave-labour — and  thus  the  prices  of  sugar 
and  coffee  had  advanced,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  owners  of  slaves  had  had  the  plea- 
sure to  finger  the  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  awarded  them  as  a  compensation  by 
the  British  government  for  their  losses! 

Mr.  Scoble  said  that  the  real  expense  con- 
nected with  an  estate  at  the  present  time,  was 
less  than  during  the  existence  of  slavery.  It 
was  the  sZare-labour — the  great  outlay  re- 
quired for  stocking  the  plantations,  and  fur- 
nishing the  slaves  with  necessaries,  &c.  which 
had  impoverished  the  British  colonies— many 
of  the  estates  being  deeply  mortgaged. 

Of  the  state  of  crime  in  the  colonies,  which 
had  been  represented  as  having  enormouslj' 
increased  since  the  period  of  emancipation, 
Mr.  S.  said  he  visited  British  Guiana  in  1836, 
and  examined  the  condition  of  the  prison  in 
Demarara — he  there  found  126  persons  con- 
fined for  various  offences.  In  1839,  he  visited 
the  same  prison,  and  found  only  sixty-one 
persons  confined.  In  the  jail  at  Port  of  Spain 
in  Trinidad,  in  1836,  there  were  seventy-one 
confined — in  the  same  prison  in  1839,  there 
were  only  fifty-three  confined,  showing  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  offenders.  In  the 
prison  in  Bridgetown  in  Barbadoes,  in  1S36, 
there  were  242 — in  1839,  in  the  same  prison, 
there  were  ninety-three — showing  a  decrease 
of  149  in  the  number  of  offenders  !  He  stated 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  Ihe  capital  felo- 
nies in  the  colonies,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
were  committed  by  the  whites — the  offences 
of  the  negroes  being  confine;!  to  iiii.>;cKMiionn- 
ours,  petty  assaults,  and  petty  thefts.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  negroes  werr  roiiviried  of 
offences  requiring  a  more  severe  piinishnient 
than  one  year's  confinement  in  prison.  Crime 
had  greatly  decreased  since  the  period  of 
their  emancipation  — and  he  knew  not  a  single 
case  of  a  negro  having  conimitted  an  assault 
on  a  white  man. 

Mr.  Scoble  said  that  the  negroes  were 
generally  respectful  in  their  demeanour  to- 
wards the  whites.    Ho  had  seen  in  several 
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cases,  particuliuly  in  Jamaica,  disturbances 
which  had  originated  in  the  imperious  man- 
ners of  tiie  planters — who  wished  to  obtain 
their  hibour  without  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion. In  Jamaica,  during  the  apprenticeship 
system,  the  labour  of  the  negroes  was  esti- 
mated by  sworn  officers  at  3s.  Gd.  a  day. 
But  when  the  apprentices  became  free,  the 
planters  wanted  them  to  work  for  three  pence 
half-penny,  which  the  negroes  refused — de- 
claring that  they  ought  to  receive  as  much  as 
the  planters  had  once  sworn  that  they  were 
worth.  Finally,  by  the  advice  of  their  friends, 
the  negroes  consented  to  receive  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  for  their  work — and  that  is  the 
price  at  the  present  time.  The  contest  re- 
specting wages  has  thus  been  amicably  set- 
tled— but  a  contest  has  for  some  time  been 
going  on  between  the  English  government 
and  the  government  of  Jamaica  respecting 
prison  discipline,  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity 
of  workhouse  keepers,  and  certain  planters. 
Complaints  had  been  made  year  after  year, 
and  finally  the  British  house  of  commons  had 
taken  the  matter  in  hand — and  the  house  of 
assembly  of  Jamaica  had  refused  to  obey  its 
behests ! 

In  answer  to  the  question  "  what  additional 
military  and  naval  force  had  been  required  to 
keep  the  peace  since  the  apprentices  were 
made  free  ?"  Mr.  Scoble  said  that  under  the 
slavery  system  a  large  military  force  was 
deemed  necessary  in  the  colonies  to  keep  the 
slaves  in  submission,  in  addition  to  the  police 
force,  and  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
estates — indeed  every  white  man  was  armed, 
and  at  all  times  prepared  to  resist  an  insur- 
rection. But  since  the  1st  of  August,  1838, 
such  was  the  quiet  that  had  prevailed,  and 
such  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  negro 
population,  that  the  local  militia  in  the  colo- 
nies had  been  disbanded — it  being  understood 
that  they  were  to  be  called  out  only  on  press- 
ing emergencies.  The  constabulary  force  had 
also  been  abolished,  and  a  small  effective  po- 
lice established  in  their  stead.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  military  troops  had  been  ordered 
to  Canada,  to  prevent  insurrections  among 
the  whites  in  that  quarter.  This  withdrawal 
had  been  made  from  all  the  islands,  Jamaica 
not  excepted — such  was  the  confidence  of  the 
home  government  in  the  good  conduct  of  the 
labourers.  In  relation  to  the  value  of  landed 
property,  Mr.  Scoble  said  that  it  has  advanced 
considerably  since  slavery  was  abolished,  in 
many  places — and  in  no  place  has  it  deterio- 
rated. In  Barbadoes,  the  rise  has  been  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts — and 
taking  one  colony  with  another  the  advance 
has  been  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  There  is 
much  competition  among  the  planters,  who 
know  the  value  of  the  property,  to  get  pos- 
session of  land  ofl^ired  for  sale. 

In  the  colonies  the  laws  are  now  equal — 
there  is  no  respect  to  colour — the  black  man 
is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  white  man — and 
many  of  the  coloured  population  are  men  of 
knowledge  and  integrity,  and  fill  responsible 
stations.  The  office  of  magistrate  was  now 
sometimes  filled  by  a  black,  or  coloured,  man. 
In  some  parts  of  the  colonies,  the  magistrates 
assisted  as  judges  also — and  it  was  no  uncom- 


mon sight  to  see  judges  of  these  diflferent 
complexions  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  bench 
determining  causes.  In  Jamaica  several  co- 
loured men  had  been  elected  to  the  house  of 
assembly — and  in  Dominica,  a  majority  of  the 
house  were  black  or  coloured — and  the  speaker 
was  n  coloui'cd  man  ! 

It  had  been  common  to  send  coloured  per- 
sons to  Europe,  when  young,  to  be  educated 
— they  afterwards  returned  to  the  colonies, 
and  were  found  to  be  in  many  instances,  su- 
perior to  the  body  of  white  inhabitants  in  the 
colonies — and  these  men  now  became  mer- 
chants, magistrates,  and  legislators. 

Mr.  Scoble  stated  that  he  had  not  met  with 
a  planter  who  wished  to  go  back  to  a  system 
of  slavery — but  many  had  said  to  him  when 
speaking  on  the  subject — "  when  you  emanci- 
pated the  slaves,  you  liberated  us."  They 
now  felt  grateful  to  those  abolitionists,  who 
had  long  laboured,  and  had  at  last  effected 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  in  the  British  West 
Indies. 

With  regard  to  the  newspaper  press  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  said  that  the  statements 
which  were  contained  in  most  of  the  papers 
could  not  be  relied  upon.  Ttie  government 
at  home  were  so  well  aware  of  this  that  they 
required  official  returns  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  colonies.  The  Jamaica  press  was  a 
pro-slavery  press — and  did  not  represent  the 
proprietary  body  but  their  representatives, 
the  managers  and  overseers — who  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  wish  to  cause  the  owners  to 
throw  their  estates  into  the  market,  that  an 
opportunity  might  offer  to  get  possession  of 
those  estates. 

Mr.  Scoble  stated  that  not  a  single  labourer 
could  be  spared  from  the  colonies.  In  British 
Guiana,  the  government  had  voted  the  sum 
of  £400,000,  to  be  devoted  to  encouraging 
immigration — and  one  of  the  richest  planters 
in  Trinidad,  was  now  in  this  country,  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  abolitionists,  the  co- 
lonizationists,  and  the  planters  at  the  south, 
to  send  some  coloured  labourers  out  to  Trini- 
dad. There  was  no  desire  in  the  colonies  to 
get  rid  of  any  part  of  the  population.  The 
number  of  whites  in  the  British  colonies  at 
the  present  time  was  about  100,000 — of  black 
and  coloured  about  700,000. 

Mr.  Scoble  begged  to  decline  answering 
questions  relating  to  the  state  of  education 
and  religion  in  the  colonies,  as  it  was  his  in- 
tention on  Sunday  evening  next  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  which  would 
relate  entirely  to  those  subjects. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  August  7. 
The  Liberia  packet  ship  Saluda,  Captain 
Walters,  sailed  from  this  port  yesterday, 
bound  for  Monrovia,  having  on  board  a  cargo 
of  merchandise  and  provisions  for  the  colony, 
and  about  forty  emigrants,  thirty  of  them 
liberated  slaves,  having  their  passages  paid, 
and  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  &c. 
and  twelve  months'  provision  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  their  former  owners.  Also  seven 
young  men,  captured  Africans  smuggled  into 
Florida  by  a  Spanish  slaver,  and  seized  and 
sent  on  here  by  the  United  States'  marshal, 


to  be  returned  back  to  their  native  land  at 
the  expense  of  government. 

Among  the  cabin  passengers  are  Joseph 
Roberts,  and  wife;  he  is  the  son  of  Amelia 
Roberts,  formerly  of  Petersburg,  who  emi- 
grated from  this  port  eleven  years  ago,  with 
her  family,  then  19  in  number — 18  of  them 
are  now  alive  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  prosperity. — Herald. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, writing  from  Utica,  says — 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  spot  where  Utica  now 
stands  was  the  end  of  the  world,  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  those  days,  John  Jacob  Astor  and 
Peter  Smith  (father  of  Gerrit)  travelled  the 
ground  from  Schenectady  to  Utica  on  foot, 
purchasing  furs  at  the  Indian  settlements  on 
the  route.  The  Indians  aided  them  in  carry- 
ing the  furs  back  to  Schenectady.  Return- 
ing from  their  perilous  adventure  to  "  the 
Far  West,"  they  opened  a  little  shop  in  New 
York  city,  and  sold  the  skins  at  retail.  When 
their  stock  was  exhausted,  they  again  pene- 
trated the  lonely  forests  of  "  the  frontier," 
and  replenished  their  store.  Astor  continued 
the  business  many  years,  but  Smith  com- 
menced the  purchase  of  land.  Summers  went 
and  came,  and  wave  after  wave  of  errigration 
rolled  up  the  long  defile  of  the  Mohawk. 
Mark  the  change.  Two  years  since.  Smith 
died  at  Schenectady,  leaving  millions  of  acres 
to  his  heirs.  Astor  still  lives,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  untitled  commoners  in  the  world. 
Judge  Smith  lived  to  travel  the  route  from 
Schenectady  to  Utica  in  four  hours.  And  to- 
day, when  the  sun's  evening  rays  shall  hide 
from  the  undimmed  eyes  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
behind  the  blue  hills  of  Jersey,  its  vertical 
beams  will  he  falling  on  the  fur-traders  of 
our  now  Ultima  Thule,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oregon.  Bishop  Berkeley  never  dreamed  of 
such  changes,  when  he  penned  the  line, 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Limit  of  Speed  on  Railways. — Dr.  Lardner 
has  discovered,  by  experiments  recently  made 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
that  the  atmosphere  is  an  opponent  of  railway 
speed  more  formidable  than  has  ever  been 
suspected.  At  thirty-two  miles  an  hour,  the 
resistance  it  offers  is  nearly  eighty  per  cent, 
of  all  that  the  steani  power  has  to  encounter; 
and  it  increases  in  a  proportion  so  enormously 
greater  than  the  speed,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  of  any  such  velocity  of 
transit  being  gained  as  some  (and  among 
them  none  more  ardently  than  Dr.  Lardner 
himself)  have  anticipated.  It  is  ascertained 
that  even  forty  miles  an  hour  cannot  be  main- 
tained except  at  a  cost  which  amounts  prac- 
tically to  a  prohibition. 

A  farmer  states,  that  within  one  week  after 
his  sugar  beet  was  exhausted,  the  butter  from 
the  three  cows  was  reduced  from  twenty  to 
*bnrteen  pounds  per  week.  His  butter  was 
in  much  higher  repute  while  feeding  on  the 
sugar  beet  than  it  had  ever  before  been  during 
the  winter. 
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For  ••  The  Frion.l." 
l>IiBOR.VIl  1>AUBV. 

The  memory  of  Deborah  Darby  is  precious 
to  many  who  yet  survive,  and  who  can  bear 
testimony  to  her  ardent  zeal  in  her  Master's 
service,  her  dignified  manners  and  consistent 
example,  the  lilo  and  power  which  accom- 
panied her  ministry,  and  the  universal  love 
which  was  eminently  the  clothing  of  her  spi- 
rit. Ot"  Rebecca  Young,  afterwards  Byrd, 
her  companion  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  iios- 
pel,  not  only  when  she  visited  this  country  in 
1793,  but  during  the  most  of  the  time  she 
travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  an  in- 
teresting testimony  was  inserted  in  the  8th 
volume  of  "The  Friend."  They  were  closely 
bound  together  in  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit, 
and  though  differing  in  natural  disposition  and 
spiritual  gifts,  were  similar  in  pious  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  in  a  faithful 
adherence  thereto  to  the  close  of  life. 

Deborah  Darby  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Hannah  Barnard,  and  was  born  at  Upper- 
thorp,  near  Sheffield,  England,  in  the  eighth 
mor.tli,  1754.  She  was  naturally  of  a  sweet 
and  amiable  temper,  and,  in  her  youth,  of  a 
lively,  active  disposition.  In  early  life  she 
frequently  experienced  the  contriting  visita- 
tions of  Divine  love,  and  in  opportunities  of 
retirement  was  humbled  before  God.  Her 
example  of  reverent  watchfulness,  combined 
with  a  kind  and  cheerful  demeanour,  had  an 
attractive  and  beneficial  effect  on  some  of  the 
friends  of  her  youth.  Her  care  to  retire  and 
wait  upon  the  Lord  continued  through  life ; 
and  having  experienced  this  practice,  at  an 
early  period,  to  contribute  to  temper  her  own 
vivacity,  she  was  often  engaged  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others,  especially  to  her  younger 
friends. 

In  the  year  1776  she  was  married  to  Sa- 
muel Darby,  and  they  lived  for  a  time  in 
London,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Coal-brook- 
dale,  in  Shropshire,  which  was  the  place  of 
her  residence  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

Having  submitted  to  the  convictions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  to  secret  humbling  bap- 
tisms, she  learned  from  experience  that  there 
is  no  joy  comparable  to  that  which  results 
from  a  conformity  to  the  Divine  will.  She 
was  thus  prepared  to  yield  to  an  apprehension 
of  duty  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  first  came  forth  in  that  character  in  the 
year  1779.  Being  concerned  to  keep  low 
and  watchful  before  the  Lord,  she  grew  in 
her  gift,  and  her  services  were  truly  accept- 
able to  the  living.  In  the  year  1781  she  first 
travelled  with  a  certificate  of  the  unity  of 
her  monthly  meeting,  and  from  that  period, 
through  a  course  of  nearly  thirty  years,  she 
was  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
at  home  and  abroad,  amongst  those  of  her 
own  Society,  and  other  professors  of  the 
Christian  name.  She  repeatedly  travelled 
through  most  parts  of  England,  was  several 
times  in  Ireland,  and  was  absent  from  her 
native  laud  about  three  years  on  similar  re- 
ligious service  in  this  country,  in  company 
with  her  endeared  fellow-labourer,  Rebecca 
Young. 

On^  landing  at  New  York  the  8ih  of  the 
10th  month,  1794,  she  made  the  following 


memorandum:  "On  waking  this  morning  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
and  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town.  We 
went  to  the  house  of  our  friend,  John  Murray, 
who,  with  his  wife,  received  us  affectionately, 
which  impressed  our  minds  with  gratitude  to 
the  Author  of  mercies,  boMi  ancient  and  new, 
who  had  thus  brought  us  safe  over  the  mighty 
ocean.  May  he  so  preserve  us  as  to  bring  us 
at  last  into  that  port  and  haven  of  rest  at  the 
end  of  time,  where  the  morning  stars  sing  to- 
gether, and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy  I" 
Having  endeavoured  to  wait  for  the  disco- 
veries of  her  Lord's  will,  and  to  do  it  in  the 
ability  freshly  received,  a  part  of  which  was 
the  arduous  service  of  visiting  the  families  of 
Friends  generally  in  Philadelphia,  she  wrote 
the  following  short  acknowledgment  of  his  all- 
sufficient  help  on  the  day  on  which  she  embark- 
ed for  her  native  land  :  "We  attended  a  public 
meeting  at  Newcastle.  After  diniiig  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Friends,  we  had 
a  solemn  parting  opportunity,  in  which  much 
encouragement  was  handed,  and  prayer  put  up 
for  mutual  preservation,  under  the  intiuence  of 
humbling  Goodness,  that  had,  we  trust,  put 
us  forth,  gone  before  us,  aiid  now  condescend- 
ed to  be  our  rearward." 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  she  often  felt 
her  mind  warmed  with  Christian  love  and 
compassion  for  the  native  Africans  and  their 
descendants,  so  numerously  settled  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  larger  cities  reli- 
gious meetings  were  specially  held  with  this 
much  injured  class  of  our  fellow-men.  In 
passing  along,  both  in  England  and  America, 
she  at  limes  visited  those  confined  in  prison, 
some  when  under  sentence  of  death,  fervently 
labouring  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  to  him  who,  as  he  is  applied  unto 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  will  still  be  found  to  be 
the  Friend  of  sinners. 

She  felt  much  for  the  little  company  mak- 
ing profession  with  Friends  who  reside  in  the 
south  of  France;  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
ever  thought  herself  called  personally  to  visit 
them,  yet  she  addressed  an  instructive  epistle 
to  them,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
are  selected,  as  containing  doctrines  at  all 
times  important,  and  never  more  so  than  in 
the  present  day. 

"  Much  of  the  bea'ity  of  the  Lord's  family 
consists  in  his  servants  knowing  their  places, 
and  keeping  them.  May  you,  beloved  friends, 
humbly  depend  upon  him,  who  having  '  led 
captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  for  men,' 
is  willing  to  bestow  them  upon  his  devoted 
followers,  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  and 
people.  Yet,  previous  to  the  exercise  of  those 
gifts,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  at  .spiritual  Jeru- 
salem, the  quiet  habitation,  for  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  by  which  you  will  be  preserved 
from  moving  in  the  activity  of  the  creature, 
and  be  enabled  to  distinguish  your  different 
services  in  his  house.  Thus  qualifications 
will  be  received  to  stand  for  the  cause  of 
Truth  on  earth ;  those  that  speak  may  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  those  that  minis- 
ter, do  it  of  that  ability  which  he  gives, 
whereby  the  precious  virtue  of  truth  will  ac- 
company all  your  offerings,  answering  the 
life  in  the  hearts  of  others,  to  the  refreshing 


such  whose  ears  can  try  words,  as  the  mouth 
tastes  meat,  and  who  love  to  feel  where  words 
come  from. 

"  Nor  is  the  sanctifying  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  necessary  only  in  the  weighty 
work  of  gospel  ministry,  but  also  in  support- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  was 
established  by  our  predecessors  under  the 
same  power,  which  qualified  many  of  them  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation;  and  can 
only  be  maintained  in  the  present  day  bv 
those  that  are  under  a  measure  of  the  bap- 
tizing influence  of  divine  life.  I  feel  solicitous 
for  your  growth  and  establishment  in  the 
unchangeable  truth,  whereby  '  wisdom  and 
knowledge  will  be  the  stability  o(  your  times, 
and  the  strength  of  salvation,'  that  not  only 
the  youth  among  yourselves,  but  beholders  at 
large,  may  have  occasion  to  say,  '  Happy  is 
that  people  which  is  in  such  a  case,  yea, 
happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.' 
Forget  not,  I  beseech  you,  that  retirement 
increases  a  Christian's  str?ngth,  but  even 
when  your  hands  may  be  upon  your  labour, 
meditate  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  whereby 
your  speech  and  countenance  would  often 
bewray  you  that  you  have  been  with  Jesus. 
Thus  would  you  be  able  to  detect  the  various 
wiles  of  the  adversary,  and  feeling  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  will  be  main- 
tained among  you." 

The  character  of  Deborah  Darby,  as  a  di- 
ligent labourer  in  the  Lord's  service,  is  thus 
delineated  by  one  who  was  long  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her.  "  I  can  say  of 
her,  that  in  and  under  all  our  conflicts,  and 
the  severest  of  her  particular  trials,  I  never 
met  with  one  whoso  conduct  evinced  a  stronger 
confidence  in  God,  or  whose  faith  was  firmer 
in  the  appointed  means  of  salvation.  Thus 
supported,  even  when  the  waves  of  affliction 
rose  high,  she  was  enabled  to  centre  in  re- 
signation, and  to  follow  on  in  the  line  of  her 
religious  duty.  Loving  the  light,  she  mani- 
fested her  love  by  simple  and  unreserved 
obedience,  without  consulting  ease  to  the 
flesh,  or  present  gratification.  I  think  h<^r 
humility  was  conspicuous,  rendering  her  a 
good  example  to  her  fello'.v-servauts ;  to 
whom,  even  to  the  least,  she  was  ever  ready 
to  give  way,  when  sensible  that  the  anointinL' 
was  poured  forth  upon  them.  Iler  fcrvei  t 
zeal  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the 
youth,  in  that  path  of  self-denial  which  truth 
leads  into,  cannot  be  forgotten.  \\'herr\er  I 
travelled  with  her  on  its  account,  I  vvas  wit- 
ness to  her  pious  and  arduous  labours  with 
that  class  of  society.  Seldom  could  her  de- 
voted heart  feel  satisfied  to  leave  Friends' 
families  without  gathering  the  children  ;  and 
many,  I  believe,  there  are  in  different  parts 
who  have  cause  to  bless  the  Lord  for  having 
made  her  an  instrument  of  good  to  them."' 

The  amiable  dispositions  which  ha\  e  been 
noticed  as  obvious  in  her  early  life,  matured 
by  years,  and  sanctified  by  \hc  power  of  reli- 
gion, rendered  her  an  eiuK  anni;  and  instruc- 
tive companion;  one  who  was  cmm-  attentive 
to  the  right  discharge  of  her  relative  and  so- 
cial duties.  She  felt  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  was  concerned  that  a  due 
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proportion  of  her  outward  substance  should 
be  expended  to  promote  their  comfort.  She 
was  not  npt  to  take  offi^nce,  and  cautious  not 
to  give  it ;  and  exemplified  in  her  conduct, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  affliction, 
the  excellency  of  that  gospel  which  she  was 
commissioned  to  preach. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Debo-ah  Darby  loft 
home  on  a  visit  to  Friends  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  was  considerably  unwell,  and 
exhausted  by  fatigue ;  and  this  debility  con- 
tinued through  the  winter.  She  wi^s  again 
absent  from  home  for  several  weeks  in  the 
spring  of  1809,  and  returned  so  far  improved 
as  to  be  able  to  join  her  friends  in  their 
public  assemblies  for  divine  worship  ;  but,  as 
the  wmier  approached,  the  gradual  decay  of 
nature  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  con- 
fine herself  very  much  to  the  ho\ise.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  few  memorandums 
left  behind,  exhibit  the  gratitude  and  humility 
with  which  her  mind  was  clothed.  "  I  have 
had  some  precious  seasons  of  Divine  over- 
shadowing during  my  illness ;  which  have 
been  better  than  all  the  cordials  administered 
by  my  medical  attendants."  "  I  am  some- 
times strengthened  to  speak  well  of  His  name, 
who  lives  and  reigns,  and  is  for  ever  worthy. 
I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  strength  be- 
ing granted  to  sit  with  my  friends,  though 
often  in  much  poverty  of  spirit."  "  I  have 
little  to  remark,  my  allotment  being  often  in 
suffering  as  to  the  body,  and  low  in  mind; 
yet  I  can  say,  God  is  good,  and  a  strong  hold 
in  the  dfiy  of  trouble." 

She  endured  much  bodily  suffering  previous 
to  her  dissolution,  with  exemplary  patience 
and  sweetness,  remarking,  "  Unless  the  Lord 
has  some  further  service  for  me  to  do,  I  could 
not  wish  to  stay  much  longer,  I  suffer  so 
much  ;  but  all  in  his  ordering  is  best."  And 
at  another  time,  when  in  great  pain,  said, 
"  It  would  be  a  great  favour  to  have  a  little 
ease  once  more  before  I  leave  you  ;  I  should 
like  to  be  a  little  cheerful,  for  I  have  nothing 
but  the  pains  of  the  body  to  make  me  other- 
wise." After  having  been  greatly  exhausted 
by  seeing  some  of  her  nearest  relatives,  she 
said  to  a  friend  sitting  beside  her,  "  The  Lord 
be  praised !  he  is  wonderfully  good,  even 
now."  The  evening  before  her  death,  when 
in  extreme  suffering,  one  of  her  attendants, 
who  thought  she  had  asked  for  something, 
said,  "Can  we  do  any  thing  for  thee?"  to 
whom  she  answered,  "  Rejoice  evermore,  and 
in  every  thing  give  thanks!"  and  shortly  af- 
terwards said,  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done." 
She  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  supplication  for 
some  time  after  this,  although  her  expressions 
could  not  be  understood. 

Thus  was  this  faithful  and  devoted  servant 
enabled,  in  the  closing  days  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage,  to  confide  in  the  Lord  her  God, 
and  she  left  with  survivors  the  consoling  as- 
surance that  she  was  prepared  to  join  the 
company  whom  John  saw,  of  whom  it  was 
testified,  "  These  are  they  who  have  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb." 

She  died  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second 


month,  1810,  and  was  buried  the  22d  of  the 
same,  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Coal- 
brook-dale,  aged  about  fifty-six  years,  a 
minister  about  thirty  years.  T. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
held  in  London,  by  adjouriiments  from  the 
2-2d  of  the  5th  month  to  the  Slst  of  the 
same,  inclusive,  1839. 
To  the  Quarterly  and  other  Meetings  for  discipline  of 
Women  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Beloved  Sisters — We  have  thankfully  to 
acknowledge,  at  this  yearly  meeting,  as  on 
many  former  occasions,  the  gracious  condes- 
cension of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  who 
hath  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed  to  muni- 
fest  himself  as  the  helper  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him.    Under  a  sense  of  his 
love,  our  hearts  have  been  united  in  desire 
that  the  several  classes  amongst  us  may  par- 
lake  of  the  strengthening  effect  of  that  tender 
Christian  concern,  which  has  led  us  to  sym- 
pathise, not  only  with  such  as  have  been  pri- 
vileged to  meet  together,  but  also  with  our 
beloved  absent  sisters. 

We  believe  there  are  many  preserved  with- 
in our  borders,  who  by  yielding  to  the  sanctify- 
ing power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  made 
experimental  witnesses  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  grace  of  God.  To  these  we  would  say, 
"  Hold  the  beginning  of  your  confidence 
steadfast  unto  the  end."  Fa"ithful  is  He  who 
hath  called  you ;  and  as  you  are  concerned  to 
give  up  your  whole  hearts  unto  Him,  and  to 
depend  on  his  strength,  He  will  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  you.  Many  causes  of  trial 
may  surround  you,  and  from  a  deep  feeling  of 
your  own  weakness  and  the  unfaithfulness  of 
others,  you  may  at  times  be  greatly  discour- 
aged .;  but  we  would  affectionately  remind  you 
that  a  sense  of  your  own  helplessness,  and 
manifold  temptations,  is  an  evidence  that  you 
are  not  left  to  yourselves,  and  we  desire  that 
you  may  be  strengthened  to  commit  your 
way  unto  Him,  upon  whom  help  is  laid — 
for  He  hath  declared,  "  My  grace  is  suflicient 
for  thee." 

We  believe  that  such  as  are  thus  seeking 
to  follow  their  Lord,  will  be  like  Israel  of  old, 
as  a  dew  amongst  many  people  :  their  dedi- 
cation of  heart  to  their  blessed  Redeemer,  and 
their  humble,  circumspect  walking  in  his  fear, 
will  have  an  attractive  influence  on  those 
around  them,  and  will  hold  out  the  language 
of  invitation,  "come,  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good."  Such  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  inestimable  value  of  that  inward  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  mercies,  which  is 
known  by  those  who  are  truly  gathered  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  such  as  partake  of 
this  blessed  privilege,  can  but  desire  that  their 
fellow-professors  may  diligently  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  assembling  to- 
gether for  the  solemn  purpose  of  worshipping 
Hirn  from  v/hom  we  derive  all  our  blessings. 
Were  we,  dear  Friends,  to  come  to  our  reli- 
gious meetings  under  a  heartfelt  conviction  of 
our  real  condition,  of  our  manifold  wants  and 
infirmities,  and  of  our  need  of  Divine  help,  we 
could  not  give  way  to  a  careless,  unconcerned 
state  of  mindj  or  to  any  disposition  to  drowsi- 


ness, by  which  we  are  not  only  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  the  great  duty  for 
which  we  meet,  but  tend  to  spread  a  deaden- 
ing influence,  and  to  bring  a  burden  on  the 
minds  of  others.  Were  we  individually 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  bread  and 
water  of  life,  our  meetings  would,  we  believe, 
be  seasons  in  which  the  Good  Shepherd  would 
delight  to  feed  his  flock,  would  lead  them  as 
into  the  green  pastures,  and  cause  them  to  lie 
down  as  beside  the  still  waters. 

We  would  especially  extend  the  language 
of  invitation  to  our  beloved  younger  sisters. 
May  you,  dear  young  Friends,  yield  to  the 
drawings  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love,  which 
would  bring  you  in  humility  and  contrition  of 
soul,  to  the  feet  of  your  gracious  Redeemer. 
We  entreat  you  to  beware  of  slighting  or 
resisting  the  strivings  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Oh,  turn  at  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which 
are  the  way  of  life  ;  for  it  is  only  by  thus  sub- 
mitting to  that  power  which  converts  the  soul, 
that  you  can  become  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  inheritors  of  his  everlasting  kingdom. 
And  may  those  among  you  who  have  mea- 
surably yielded  to  the  tendering  visitations  of 
redeeming  love,  be  concerned,  above  all 
things,  to  learn  of  Him,  who  was  "  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,"  to  take  up  the  cross  daily, 
and  deny  yourselves  of  all  that  may  impede 
your  growth  in  grace.  Thus  may  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church  vouchsafe  to  prepare 
many  of  you,  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of  those, 
who,  having  served  the  Lord  in  their  genera- 
tion, "  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

Very  precious  do  we  feel  the  testimoniesi 
which,  as  a  religious  society,  we  apprehend 
ourselves  called  upon  to  bear;  believing  them 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  fervently  do  we  desire 
that  we  may  be  so  transformed  by  the  renew, 
ing  of  our  minds,  as  to  receive  capacity  faith 
fully  to  uphold  them.    In  an  especial  manner 
may  those  who  stand  in  the  responsible  sta 
tion  of  mothers,  be  engaged  to  walk  circum 
spectly  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  training  u 
their  beloved  children  consistently  with  ou 
Christian  profession  ; — and  as  the  present  is 
season  of  much  intellectual  attainment,  and  i 
which  there  is  a  danger  of  its  being  carrie 
beyond  the  bounds  of  usefulness,  we  desii 
that,  even  in  these  things,  parents  may  I 
mindful  of  the  limitations  of  truth.  Is  not  tl 
aim  of  education,  dear  Friends,  to  prepared 
children  suitably  to  occupy  the  different  st 
tions  in  life  in  which  their  heavenly  Fath 
may  see  meet  to  place  them  ?  With  this  vie 
we  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  that  whi 
the  right  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  attend 
to,  the  humbler  domestic  occupations  shot 
not  be  neglected.    The  talents  which  may 
entrusted  should  be  carefully  improved,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  or  for  self-gratifi< 
tion,  but  with  a  singleness  of  eye  unto  t 
great  Giver.     And,  as  we  apprehend,  tl 
whilst  nothing  truly  desirable  would  be  ( 
eluded  by  this  restraint,  the  plain  solid  i 
quirements  allowed,  would  promote  habits 
simplicity,  and  soberness  of  mind. 

Amongst  the  many  things  which  tend 
draw  away  the  minds  of  the  young  and  in 
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periencod.  is  the  readinir  of  hooks  which  may 
be  either  of  a  hght  and  triHm^'  character,  or 
mav  contain  sentiments  at  \  ariancc  w  ith  wiiat 
we  believe  to  bo  the  principles  of  truth.  Some 
of  these  are  specious,  containing  much  that 
may  be  instructive,  whilst  they  are  calculated 
to  lead  from  those  views  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  which,  as  a  society, 
it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  uphold. 

May  all  who  have  the  charge  of  youth  be 
concerned,  by  example  and  precept,  to  im- 
press on  their  tender  minds  the  danger  of 
being  conformed  to  this  world,  of  indulging  in 
its  vain  amusements,  or  alluring  gratifications, 
and  of  mis-spending  that  precious  time,  for 
the  right  employment  of  which  we  must  give 
an  account,  and  which  is  granted  us  for  a 
short  and  uncertain  period,  in  order  that  we 
may  glorify  our  Almighty  Creator,  and  be 
made," through  his  abounding  mercy,  heirs  of 
that  great  salvation  which  is  purchased  for 
us,  by  the  one  offering  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  flowings  of  gospel  love  we  salute 
you,  and  remain  your  affectionate  sisters. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Katharike  Backhouse,  Clerk. 

Quakerism  as  cxpovndcd  by  Richard  Cla- 
ridge. 

(Concluded  from  page  3TuO 

And  as  it  was  then,  so  is  it  now ;  if  a  man 
or  woman  turn  Quaker,  as  they  phrase  it  (a 
nickname  for  a  true  and  real  Christian,)  how 
are  they  wondered  at,  derided  and  reproached 
by  the  loose  and  hypocritical  professors  of  this 
age  !  If  they  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and 
are  concerned  in  conscience  towards  God,  and 
faithfulness  to  their  own  souls,  to  withdraw 
and  separate  themselves  from  sin  aiid  false 
worship ;  though  they  are  never  so  sound  in 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  never  so 
orthodox  in  doctrine,  never  so  virtuous  in  life, 
just,  sober  and  peaceable  in  conversation :  what 
outcries  are  presently  raised  against  them  by 
many  of  the  priests  of  this  generation  ! 

Eat  though  this  sort  of  usage  fall  out  to  be 
our  portion,  and  we  may  be  reckoned  as  tlie 
filth  and  offscouring  of  all  things;  yet  we  re- 
joice in  reproaches,  and  are  glad  that  we  are 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.  "  Rejoice,"  saith  the  apostle 
Peter,  "  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings;  that  when  his  glory  shall 
be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceed- 
ing joy.  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  happy  are  ye  ;  for  the  Spirit  of 
glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you:  on  their 
part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on  your  part  he 
is  glorified."    (I  Peter  iv.  13,  14.) 

Though  we  write  apologies  and  defences 
in  behalf  of  our  principles  and  practices,  when 
a  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  for  the  clearing  of 
truth  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  gainsayers, 
and  therein  use  sometimes  a  sharpness  of  ex- 
pression, yet  it  is  in  the  language  of  truth  and 
soberness;  and  our  adversaries  may  see,  if 
they  do  not  wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  that  our 
opposition  is  not  against  their  persons,  which 


we  love,  but  against  their  errors,  which  we 
are  convinced  of,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
ply with,  but  must  detect  and  refute  them. 

And  for  the  further  salislaction  of  a'l  un- 
biassed and  unprejudiced  persons,  who  may  be 
inquisitive  to  know  the  reasons  of  this  and 
other  of  our  Vindications,  they  may  be  as- 
sured that  we  do  not  oppose,  to  use  the  words 
of  Judge  Hale,  "out  of  a  frowardness  or  pee- 
vishness of  mind;  or  out  of  pride,  or  a  spirit 
of  opposition ;  but  in  the  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity of  our  hearts,  and  out  of  a  tenderness 
i'or  the  honour  of  God." 

For  the  Christian  religion  is  quite  another 
thing  than  what  some  men  make  it,  who  dress 
it  up  with  human  traditions  and  inventions,  and 
then  press  it  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
as  the  faith  and  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord 
for  ever,  who  hath  opened  our  eyes  with  the 
light  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  see  through  this 
paint  and  artifice  of  bold  and  cunning  obtrud- 
ers.  For  the  veil  being  taken  off  in  Christ, 
wc  see  religion  in  its  native  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity,  and  have  separated  from 
it  the  additions  and  superstructions  of  men. 

We  do  believe  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  "in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  "  For  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him."  "  But  in  vain  they 
do  worship  him,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men."  That  Christ  Jesus, 
who  was  and  is  truly  God  and  truly  man,  in 
wonderful  and  inseparable  union,  is  the  only 
foundation  and  object  of  our  faith  and  hope. 
"  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among,  or  in,  men,  whereby,  or  in  which,  we 
must  be  saved."  That  "  he  is  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Testament."  "The  only  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  That  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  he 
promised  to  send,  and  which  doth  proceed 
from  the  Father,  is  come,  and  testifieth  of 
Christ.  That  there  are  three  that  bear  re- 
cord in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one." 
That  "  Christ  died  for  all."  "  Gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all.  "  Tasted  death  for  every 
man."  "  Is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  For,  "  as  by  the  offence  of 
one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation, even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
(Jesus  Christ)  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life." 

Now,  as  the  death  of  Christ  is  universally 
extended,  so  in  order  to  fit  and  prepare  men 
for  the  receiving  and  applying  the  saving  be- 
nefits thereof  unto  themselves,  "  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal."  "  I  am  come,"  saith 
Christ,  "a  Light  into  the  world,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  me  should  not  abide  in  dark- 
ness." "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  sal- 
vation hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  And  as 
men  mind  and  attend  unto  the  Light,  Spirit, 
and  Grace  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts,  so  it 
will  first  discover  to  them  their  sins,  and  their 
utter  inability  to  save  themselves  therefrom 
by  virtue  of  any  strength,  power,  or  free-will 
of  their  own  ;  and  then  show  them  in,  by  and 


from  whom  alone  strength  and  salvation  are 
to  be  had,  namely,  JESUS  CHRIST;  "who 
was  delivered  for  our  own  offences,  and  was 
raised  again  ftjr  our  justification."  For  with- 
out his  light  to  enlighten,  and  his  Spirit  and 
grace  to  teach  and  enable,  men  can  neither 
knorv  Christ  effectually,  nor  believe  in  him 
savingly,  notwithstanding  the  universal  extent 
of  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrectioiy. 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  direct 
men  to  the  Light,  Spirit  and  Grace  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Because  unless  Christ 
be  believed  in  and  obeyed  in  his  inward  ap- 
pearance, all  that  men  may  know  of  hitn  out- 
wardly, by  the  Scriptures,  will  avail  them 
little  in  the  great  concern  of  their  salvation. 
For  though  the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  by  Di- 
vine inspiration,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all 
other  writings  extant  in  the  world,  yet  they 
cannot  give  men  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  They 
cannot  "quicken  the  dead  in  sins  and  tres- 
passes." They  are  witnesses  and  declarations 
of  these  things — not  efficient  causes  thereof. 
Christ  alone  is  the  Author  and  Giver  of  them, 
and  if  ever  men  expect  to  have  them,  they 
must  come  unto  him  for  them.  So  that, 
though  we  have  an  high  and  honourable 
esteem  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yea,  a  more 
sensible  value  for  tliem  since  our  believing  in 
the  light  than  wo  had  before,  because  our 
understandings  are  opened  thereby  in  the 
Icnoivledge  of  them,  and  they  opened  to  otir 
understandings,  so  that  they  remain  no  longer 
a  sealed  book  to  us,  with  respect  to  the  things 
that  absolutely  belong  to  our  everlasting 
peace  :  yet  still  they  are  but  Scriptures,  that 
is,  Writings  of  the  Truth.  They  are  not 
Christ  the  Truth.  And,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing we  do  firmly  believe  whatsoever  they 
testify  concerning  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit ;  repentance,  faith,  justification  ;  forgive- 
ness of  sins;  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  atid  unjust ;  heaven 
and  hell;  eternal  rewards  and  punishments: 
yet  that  we  may  effectually  and  savingly 
know,  every  one  for  ourselves,  that  God  is 
our  Father,  Christ  our  Saviour,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit uvr  Teacher,  Sonctifier,  and  Preserver; 
that  we  are  members  of  Christ''s  mystical  body, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  must 
cotne  further  than  bare  outward  his'orical 
faith  and  knowledge,  (which  a  natural  man, 
in  his  natural  state,  may  have)  viz.  to  the 
inward  experimental  work  and  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  can  cry 
Abba,  Father.  For  it  is  the  Spirit  itself  that 
gives  us  our  saving  evidence,  by  witnessing 
with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God.    See  Rom.  viii.  15,  16. 

The  Christian  religion  consists  not  of  ele- 
mentary types,  figures,  and  shadows  of  carnal 
rites  and  ceremonial  observations,  after  the 
rudiments  of  this  world  ;  but  it  is  a  religion 
of  life  and  substance,  and  stands  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  Power  of  (Jod — 
not  in  the  speculations  and  wisdom  of  man. 
It  teaches  us  to  "love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our 
strength,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves."    "To  deny  ungodli- 
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ncss  unci  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
riglilcously  and  godly  in  this  present  world  ; 
lookinij  lor  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  :  who  gave  hinriself  for  us  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  woi  ks." 

My  end  and  design  in  this  address  is  not  to 
proselyte  you  to  a  sect  or  parti/,  or  to  any 
human  inventions  and  traditions;  but  to  be- 
seech you  to  receive  and  embrace  the  blessed 
Truth,  which  is  ONE,  and  was  before  any 
sects,  or  parties,  or  divisions,  or  subdivisions 
were;  or,  which  is  the  same  in  effect,  to  turn 
to  that  of  God  in  yourselves — the  Light  and 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  believe  and  7valk  in 
it,  that  ye  may  be  children  of  the  light,  and 
inheritors  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by 
faitii  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  will  be  your  comfort  in  life,  your  hope 
at  death,  and  after  death  your  crown  of  re- 
joicing for  ever  and  ever. 


"WflAT   DOST  THOU  HERE!" 

1st  Kings,  xix.,  B  to  ]3. 
The  still  small  voice  that  in  the  prophet's  ear 

Sounded  of  old,  is  speaking  to  us  now. 
Hark  to  its  call,  "  Mortal,  what  dust  thou  here  ?" 

Thy  secret  soul  may  best  the  truth  avow  ; 
Loiik  lliou  within,  and  scan  its  depths  with  care. 
And  thou  shall  find  the  solemn  answer  there. 
In  this  fair  world  whore  God  h;is  pkiccd  thy  lot, 

Ask,  has  his  glory  been  ihy  chiefest  aim  ? 
In  that  higli  quest,  ail  baser  cares  forgot — 

Wild  rirciuns  of  earthly  splendour,  power  and  fame; 
And  all  thy  hopes  on  that  loundation  staged. 
That  resleth  firm,  though  all  beside  should  (ado  ? 
In  life's  bright  morning,  ere  the  eye  grows  dim, 

Or  the  step  feeble,  hast  thou  laid  aside 
The  woild's  vain  cares,  and  put  tliy  trust  in  Hiin 
Who  to  thy  youth  will  prove  the  surest  guide — 
And  turned  from  pleasure's  devious  lamp  away. 
For  the  pare  light  that  burns  to  perfect  day  ? 
Or  hast  thou,  in  the  service  of  thy  God, 

Throuffh  a  long  course  of  years  been  deeply  blest, 
Safe  in  His  love,  the  narrow  path  hast  Irod, 

And  calmly  waitest  for  thy  heavenly  rest? 
If  this  thou  doest  Aere,  thy  hopes  of  heaven 
Dwell  on  a  rock  that  never  can  be  riven. 
Or  have  the  world's  fond  ties  enchained  thy  heart, 

Thy  best  affections  on  a  phantom  thrown  — 
Content  to  yield  the  Almighty  but  a  pait 

Ot  all  those  gifts  that  come  from  Him  alone— 
And  energies  to  earth's  vile  uses  bent. 
That  were  by  Him  for  high  attainment  lent? 
Has  rose-lipp'd  poesy,  with  syren  call, 

Woo'd  thee  away  from  higher,  holier  things? 
Sweet  though  her  I'ount  may  be  'twill  turn  to  gall. 

Unmixed  with  waters  from  eternal  springs, — 
Her  blossoms  are  of  earth,  and  must  decay  ; 
Then  seek  those  flowers  that  cannot  fade  away. 
Has  wealth  allured  thee  with  its  glittering  bail, 

Or  pleasure's  meteor  caught  thy  wandering  eye? 
Oh,  cca^e  the  vain  pursuit  ere  yet  too  late, 

With;n  thy  very  grasp  they'll  fade  and  die; 
Dash  down  the  cup  eie  thou  hast  touched  its  brim. 
And  seek  the  pearl  of  price  that  ne'er  grows  dim. 
Oh,  grant  us,  Lord,  a  good  account  to  give. 

When  thou  shalt  call  us  to  thy  throne  on  high ; 
And  that  upon  the  earth  we  all  may  live 

To  fit  us  for  'hy  service  i  i  the  sky— 
And  in  thy  praise,  with  blissful  hearts,  to  spend 
The  glad  eternity  that  knows  no  end. 

I.  A.  S. 

Glasgow,  June,  1838. 


EKaiTH  MONTH,  31,  1839. 


Our  city  was  favoured  lately  with  a  short 
visit  from  John  Scoble,  of  London,  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  negro,  and  a  preacher, 
we  believe  of  the  baptist  denomination,  who 
took  this  country  in  his  way  back  to  England, 
after  a  sojournment  of  several  months  among 
the  West  India  Islands,  with  the  special  object 
of  a  personal  investigation  into  the  effects  of 
emancipation  and  of  making  report  of  the 
true  state  of  things  there.  He  held  several 
meetings  whilst  here,  in  which  he  delivered 
highly  interesting  statements  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  The  editors  of  several  of  our 
daily  papers,  who  were  present,  have  given 
apparently  very  candid  sketches  of  those  ad- 
dresses. Not  being  present  ourselves  at  the 
meetings,  we  had  intended  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  those  sketches  for  insertion,  but  as  J. 
Scoble  also  delivered  addresses  at  New  York 
and  at  Boston,  we  have  deemed  it  preferable 
to  take  the  account  given  in  the  Mercantile 
Journal  of  the  latter  place.  The  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  character  of  this  benevolent 
stranger  is  held  for  intelligence,  candour  and 
truth,  places  his  testimony  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  importance. 

To  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  are  familiar  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  name  of 
William  Wilberforce  must  come  to  the  ear  as 
the  sound  of  sweet  music,  associated  as  it  is 
with  all  that  is  noble,  and  good,  and  generous 
in  our  nature,  and  with  most  of  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  enterprises  that  have  dis- 
tinguished the  era  in  which  he  lived.  It  has 
been  our  intention  to  introduce  into  the  pages 
of  "  The  Friend"  some  selections  from  the 
life  of  this  bright  ornament  of  the  human  race, 
written  by  his  sons,  but  it  seemed  desirable 
that  these  should  be  preceded  by  a  com- 
pendious outline  of  his  character  and  history. 
This  object  has  been  well  supplied  by  an  arti- 
cle in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which,  with  some  slight  verbal  changes,  and 
the  omission  of  a  part,  we  have  concluded  to 
transfer  to  our  columns.  We  have  com- 
menced the  article  to-day,  and  it  will  run  into 
scveial  numbers. 

A  friend  has  kindly  placed  in  our  hands, 
with  the  privilege  of  printing  from  it,  a  litho- 
graph copy  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art) 
of  an  epistle  issued  by  women  Friends  of  the 
late  yearly  meeting  in  London.  Our  readers, 
especially  the  female  portion  of  them,  will, 
we  trust,  approve  of  our  transferring  it  to  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  concur  with  us  in 
the  belief,  that  its  weighty  and  savoury  con- 
tents may  prove  salutary  here,  though  intend 
ed  only  for  circulation  at  home. 

WANTED,  a  female  teacher  for  a  family 
school,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 
One  would  be  preferred  who  could  continue 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  winter.  Apply 
at  No.  62  Franklin  street. 


The  winter  term  of  Haverford  School  wil 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenll 
month  next,  under  the  direction  of  the  follow 
ing  Friends  as  its  officers,  viz.  John  Gum 
mere.  Superintendent  and  Teacher  of  Mathe 
matics ;  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Mora 
Philosophy,  English  Literature,  (fee. ;  Wil 
liam  Dennis,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  an( 
Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature 
Saml.  J.  Gummere,  Teacher  of  Mathematic 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  Benjamin  V.  Marsh 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  terms  are  $250  per  annum,  payabli 
as  follows,  viz.  $7.5  at  the  commencement 
and  $7.5  at  the  middle  of  the  winter  term 
and  $100  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term 
Copies  of  the  last  annual  report,  with  sue) 
further  information  as  may  be  desired,  wil 
be  furnished  by  the  undersigned,  to  whon 
applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed 
By  direction  of  the  managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  8  mo.  29,  1839. 

The  semi-annual  exhibition  of  the  student 
of  Haverford  School,  will  commence  on  fifti 
day  next,  and  terminate  on  third  day,  th 
10th  of  ninth  month. 

The  attendance  of  those  who  are  interestei 
in  the  institution,  is  respectfully  invited.  Cc 
pies  of  the  order  of  examination  may  be  ha 
at  this  office. 

8th  mo.  30. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  t 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  tak 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBER  &  ShARPLESS, 

No.  8  South  Fourth  street 
COAL,. 

Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Hazleton,  and  Laur 
Hill  Coal  for  sale  by  George  W.  Taylor, 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

Agenct/. 

Richard  Gordon,  Spiceland,  Henry  coun 
Indiana,  is  appointed  agent  instead  of  S( 
Hinshaw,  released  at  his  own  request. 


Died,  at  lier  residence  in  this  ci:y,  on  the  19th 
stant,  of  a  pulmon;  ry  discas-e,  Anna  Potts,  daugl 
of  the  late  Joseph  Potts,  of  Frankford,  in.  the  5 
year  of  her  age;  a  valuable  member  of. the  raonl 
meeting  for  the  western  district,  and  for  several  ye 
acceptably  filling  the  station  of  overseer  therein. 

 at  her  husband's  residence,  in  Danby,  Rutl 

c'juntv,  Vermont,  on  the  Istof  6th  month,  1839,  Sa 
A.  Otis,  wife  of  William  Otis,  and  daughter  of  Cli 
topher  and  Lydia  Almy,  aged  32  years.  Her  d« 
was  caused  by  being  thrown  violently  from  a  wa| 
crossing  a  narrow  bridge  without  railings;  the  h 
was  frightened  at  seeing  the  water  through  open 
in  the  bridge,  and  at  one  spring  went  off  down  a  s 
and  rooky  descent  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  In  a  s 
of  insensibility  she  was  taken  to  a  neighbour's  ho 
partially  recovered  her  brealhihg,  and  afterwards 
conveyed  two  miles  to  her  own  home,  where  she 
in  about  four  hours  from  the  fall;  she  had  left  h 
to  attend  the  interment  of  a  deceased  brother  at  Gl 
Falls.  She  was  of  a  meek,  quiet,  and  truly  Chris 
spirit,  of  innocent  life  and  conversation,  and  it  is 
licved  as  well  prepared  as  most  for  such  a  sudden 
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LIFE  OF  WILBERFORCE. 

(Continued  from  p.  370.) 

To  these  unrivalled  social  powers  was  add- 
ed a  not  less  remarkable  susceptibility  of  en- 
joyment, in  whatever  form  it  presented  itself. 
The  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  of  a  very 
fastidious  taste,  he  did  not  cultivate.  If  Haydn 
w^as  not  to  be  had,  a  street  ballad  would  seem 
to  shoot  quicksilver  through  his  frame.  In 
the  absence  of  Pitt  or  Canning,  he  would  de- 
light himself  in  the  talk  of  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  man  of  his  constituents  from  the 
Cloth-Hail  at  Leeds.  With  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  beauty  and  excellence  in  nature,  lite- 
rature, and  art,  the  alchymy  of  his  happy 
frame  extracted  some  delight  from  the  dullest 
pamphlet,  the  tamest  scenery,  and  the  heaviest 
speech.  The  curiosity  and  the  interest  of 
childhood,  instead  of  wearing  out  as  he  grew 
older,  seemed  to  be  continually  on  the  in- 
crease. This  peculiarity  is  noticed  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  with  his  accustomed  pre- 
cision and  delicacy  of  touch,  in  the  following 
words  : — "  Do  you  remember  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  exclamation,  '  Oil  the  misery  of 
having  to  amuse  an  old  king! — qui  n'est  pas 
amusable  ?'  Now,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  de- 
scribe Wilberforce,  I  should  say  he  was  the 
most  '  amusable'  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my 
life.  Instead  of  having  to  think  what  subjects 
will  interest  him,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
hit  on  one  that  does  not  interest  him.  I  never 
saw  any  one  who  touched  life  at  so  many 
points;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man 
who  is  supposed  to  live  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templations of  a  future  state.  When  he  was 
in  the  house  of  commons,  he  seemed  to  have 
the  freshest  mind  of  any  man  there.  There 
was  all  the  charm  of  youth  about  him  ;  and 
he  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  this  bright  even- 
ing of  his  days  as  when  I  saw  him  in  his 
glory  many  years  ago." 

Such  a  temperament,  combined  with  such 
an  education,  might  have  given  the  assurance 
of  a  brilliant  career,  but  hardly  of  any  endur- 
ing fame.  Ordinary  foresight  might  have 
predicted  that  he  would  bo  courted  or  feared 
by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; that  ho  would  be  at  once  the  idol  and 
the  idolater  of  society  ;  and  that  ho  would 


shine  in  parliament  and  in  the  world,  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  intellectual  voluptuaries. 
But  that  he  should  rise  to  be  amongst  the 
most  laborious  and  eminent  benefactors  of 
mankind  was  beyond  the  divination  of  any 
human  sagacity.  It  is  to  the  mastery  which 
religion  acquired  over  his  mind  that  this  ele- 
vation is  to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  many  have  claimed 
W.  Wilberforce  as  the  ornament  of  that  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Christian  church  which 
has  assumed  or  acquired  the  distinctive  title 
of  Evangelical ;  nor  that  they  should  resent 
as  injurious  to  their  party  any  more  catholic 
view  of  his  real  character.  That  he  became 
the  secular  head  of  this  body  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  no  man  was  ever  more  exempt 
from  bondage  to  any  religious  party.  Im- 
mutably attached  to  the  cardinal  truths  of 
revelation,  he  was  in  other  respects  a  lati- 
tudinarian.  And  in  this  spirit,  though  a  strict 
conformist  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  oc- 
casionally attended  the  public  worship  of  those 
who  dissent  from  her  communion,  and  main- 
tained a  cordial  fellowship  with  Christians  of 
every  denomination.  The  opinion  may,  in- 
deed, be  hazarded  that  he  was  not  profoundly 
learned  in  any  branch  of  controversial  theo- 
logy, nor  much  qualified  for  success  in  such 
studies.  His  mind  had  been  little  trained  to 
systematic  investigation  either  in  moral  or 
physical  science.  Though  the  practice  of 
rhetoric  was  the  business  of  his  mature  life, 
the  study  of  logic  had  not  been  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  youth.  Scepticism  and  suspended 
judgment  were  foreign  to  his  mental  habits. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  examined  more  anxioiis- 
ly  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
probably  no  one  ever  more  readily  admitted 
their  authority.  Finding  in  his  own  bosom 
ten  thousand  echoes  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  he  wisely  and  gladly  re- 
ceived this  silent  testimony  to  their  truth, 
and  gave  them  a  reverential  admission.  In- 
stead of  consuming  life  in  a  protracted  scru- 
tiny into  the  basis  of  his  belief,  he  busied 
himself  in  erecting  upon  it  a  superstructure 
of  piety  and  of  virtue.  In  fact,  his  creed  dif- 
fered little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  protestants.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellow  Christians  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  uses  to  which  his  religious  opi- 
nions were  applied.  The  reflections  which 
most  men  habitually  avoid  he  as  habitually 
cherished.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  of  him  that  God  was  in  all  his  thoughts. 
Ho  surveyed  human  life  as  the  eye  of  an  artist 
ranges  over  a  landscape,  receiving  innumer- 
able intimations  which  escape  any  less  prac- 
tised observer.  In  every  faculty  he  recognised 
a  sacred  trust;  in  every  material  object  an 
indication  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness; 


in  every  human  being  an  heir  of  immortality ; 
in  every  enjoyment  a  proof  of  the  Divine  be- 
nignity ;  in  every  affliction  an  act  of  parental 
discipline.  The  early  development  of  this 
habit  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  attended 
with  much  dejection  and  protracted  self-de- 
nial ;  but  the  gay  and  social  spirit  of  the  man 
gradually  resumed  its  dominion.  A  piety  so 
profound  was  never  so  entirely  free  from  as- 
ceticism. It  was  allied  to  all  the  pursuits, 
and  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life, — we 
might  almost  say  to  all  its  blameless  whims 
and  humours.  The  frolic  of  earlier  days  had 
indeed  subsided,  and  the  indestructible  gaiety 
of  his  heart  had  assumed  a  more  gentle  and 
cautious  character.  But  with  a  settled  peace 
of  mind,  and  a  self-government  continually 
gaining  strength,  he  felt  that  perfect  freedom 
which  enabled  him  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
constitutional  vivacity ;  and  the  most  devo- 
tional of  men  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
playful  and  exhilarating  companion.  His 
presence  was  as  fatal  to  dulness  as  to  immo- 
rality. His  mirth  was  as  irresistible  as  the 
first  laughter  of  childhood. 

The  sacred  principles  which  he  had  now 
adopted  were  not  sufficient  entirely  to  cure 
those  intellectual  defects  to  which  a  neglected 
education  and  the  too  early  enjoyment  of 
wealth  and  leisure  had  given  the  force  of  in- 
veterate habit.  His  conversation  was  remark- 
able for  interminable  digressions,  and  was  no 
inapt  index  of  the  desultory  temper  of  his 
mind.  But  even  this  discursive  temper  was 
made  subservient  to  the  great  objects  of  his 
life.  It  exhibited  itself  in  the  rapid  transi- 
tions which  he  was  continually  making  from 
one  scheme  of  benevolence  to  another;  and 
in  that  singular  faculty  which  he  possessed  of 
living  at  once  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds.  >'rom  the  shadows  of 
earth  to  the  realities  of  man's  future  destiny 
he  passed  with  a  facility  scarcely  attainable 
to  those  who  have  been  trained  to  more  con- 
tinuous habits  of  application.  Between  the 
oratory  and  the  senate — devotional  exorcises 
and  worldly  pui suits — he  had  formed  so  inti- 
mate a  connection,  that  the  web  of  his  dis- 
course was  not  rarely  composed  of  very  in- 
congruous materials.  But  this  fusion  of 
religious  with  secular  thoughts  added  to  the 
spirit  with  which  every  duty  was  performed, 
and  to  the  zest  with  which  every  enjoyment 
was  welcomed  ;  and  if  the  want  of  good  men- 
tal discipline  was  perceptible  to  the  last,  tho 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  but  the  more 
conspicuous  in  that  intlcxibic  constancy  of 
purpose  with  which  he  puisnrd  the  i^reat 
works  of  benevolence  to  which  Ins  lite  was 
consecrated.  No  aspirant  for  llu'  honours  of 
literature,  or  for  the  dignities  of  the  Wool- 
sack, ever  displayed  more  decision  of  charac- 
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tor  than  marivctl  his  labours  for  tho  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade. 

Some  notice,  however  brief,  of  that  great 
event  is  indispensable  in  the  most  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  life  of  William  Wilberforce.  The 
aspirations  of  his  schoolboy  days  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  already  noticed.  That  early 
impression  was  deep  and  abiding.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  parliamentary  career, 
in  1780,  his  enquiries  into  the  system  of  colo- 
nial slavery  had  led  him  to  conceive  and  to 
avow  the  hope  that  he  should  live  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  the  negro  race.  The  direction 
of  public  opinion  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  great  political  objects  is  one  of  those  social 
acts  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
almost  assumed  the  character  of  a  new  inven- 
tion. But  the  contrast  between  the  magni- 
tude of  the  design,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
resources  at  his  command,  might  have  justi- 
fied many  an  anxious  foreboding,  while,  dur- 
ing the  following  six  years,  Wilberforce  con- 
certed plans  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  with  James  Ramsay,  the  first  confessor 
and  proto-martyrof  the  new  faith,  with  Ignatius 
Latrobe,  the  missionary,  in  his  lodging  in  Fet- 
ter Lane,  or  even  with  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Middleton,  at  their  mansion  in  Kent.  Allies  of 
greater  apparent  importance  were  afterwards 
obtained ;  and  it  was  when  seated  with  Pitt, 
"  in  conversation  in  the  open  air,  at  the  root 
of  an  old  tree  at  Holwood,  just  above  the 
steep  descent  into  the  valley  of  Keston,"  that 
Wilberforce  resolved  "  to  give  notice,  on  a 
fit  occasion,  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  his 
intention  to  bring  the  subject  forward."  The 
experience  of  the  next  twenty  years  was, 
however,  to  convince  him  that  it  was  not 
from  the  eloquent  statesman  who,  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  period,  directed  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  that  effectual  support 
must  be  drawn ;  but  from  the  persevering 
energy  of  men  who,  like  Ramsay  and  Latrobe, 
could  touch  in  the  bosoms  of  others  those  sa- 
cred springs  of  action  which  were  working  in 
their  own.  Amongst  such  associates  in  this 
holy  war  are  to  be  mentioned,  with  peculiar 
veneration,  the  names  of  Granville  Sharpe 
and  of  Thomas  Clarkson.  To  the  former 
was  committed  the  presidency  of  the  society 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing information ;  v/hile  Clarkson  became 
the  zealous  and  indefatigable  agent  of  that 
body.  To  Wilberforce  himself  was  assigned 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  cause, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 

In  1789,  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  a 
speech  which  Burke  rewarded  with  one  of 
those  imperishable  eulogies  which  he  alone 
had  the  skill  and  the  authority  to  pronounce. 
But  a  victory  over  Guinea  merchants  was  not 
to  be  numbered  amongst  the  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence. Unable  to  withstand  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  which  the  novelty  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  had  stirred,  they 
sagaciously  resolved  to  await  the  subsidence 
of  this  unwonted  enthusiasm  ;  soliciting  only 
a  suspension  of  the  measure  until  parliament 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  which 
they  undertook  to  substantiate.  To  this  Fa- 
bian policy,  ever  changing  in  its  aspect,  but 


uniform  in  its  design,  the  slave  traders  were 
indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  their  guilty 
commerce.  Nearly  two  years  were  worn 
away  in  the  examination  of  their  own  wit- 
nesses; and  when  Wilberforce  had,  with  diffi- 
culty, succeeded  in  transferring  the  enquiry 
from  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  the 
less  dilatory  tribunal  of  a  select  committee, 
he  had  to  struggle  laboriously  for  permission 
to  produce  testimony  in  refutation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  antagonists.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, till  April,  1791,  that  the  question  was 
directly  brought  to  issue;  when  a  proof  was 
given  of  the  foresight  with  svhich  the  Guinea 
merchants  had  calculated  on  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  public  indignation.  Ominous 
were  the  forebodings  with  which  the  friends 
of  Wilberforce  looked  forward  to  the  ap- 
proaching debate.  By  the  master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  his  position  was 
compared  to  that  of  "  Episcopius  in  the  in- 
famous synod  of  Dort ;"  while  John  Wesley 
exhorted  him  to  proceed  to  the  conflict  as  a 
new  "  Athanasius  contra  mundum."  They 
had  well  divined  the  temper  of  the  times. 
The  slave  traders  triumphed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  the  political  tumults 
of  ihose  days  the  voice  of  humanity  was  no 
longer  audible,  and  common  sense  had  ceased 
to  discharge  its  office.  The  bad  faith  and 
fickleness  of  the  French  government  had  in- 
volved St.  Domingo  in  confusion  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  because  the  elements  of  society 
had  broken  loose  in  that  colony,  it  was  judged 
dangerous  to  arrest  the  accumulation  of  the 
materials  of  similar  discord  within  our  own  ! 
Even  William  Pitt  avowed  his  opinion  that  it 
was  wise  to  await  more  tranquil  times  before 
the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Wilberfore  urged  on  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1792,  the  true  inference  from 
the  calamitous  state  of  St.  Domingo.  His 
measure  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  again  defeated.  Those  were 
days  in  which  every  change  was  branded  as 
a  revolution, — when  the  most  sacred  rules  of 
moral  or  political  conduct,  if  adduced  in  favour 
of  any  reform,  were  denounced  and  abhorred 
as  "  French  principles." 

Reason,  however,  having  gradually  regained 
her  dominion,  the  procrastinating  system  of 
the  slave  traders  assumed  a  new  shape,  and 
obtained,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dundas,  its 
most  formidable  advocate.  With  perverse 
ingenuity,  he  proposed  to  substitute  a  gradual 
for  an  immediate  abolition ;  fixing  a  remote 
period  for  the  entire  cessation  of  the  trade. 
Yet  even  in  this  cautious  form  the  bill  found 
a  cold  reception  in  the  house  of  peers,  where, 
after  consuming  the  session  in  the  examina- 
tion of  two  witnesses,  their  lordships  post- 
poned the  measure  till  the  following  year. 
With  the  arrival  of  that  period,  Wilberforce 
had  to  sustain  three  successive  defeats.  The 
house  of  commons  rejected  first,  the  main 
proposal  of  an  immediate  abolition  of  the 
trade ;  then,  a  motion  restricting  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  annually  imported  into  our 
own  colonies ;  and,  finally,  a  plan  for  prohi- 
biting the  employment  of  British  capital  in 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  foreign  settle- 
ments.   His  perseverance,  however,  was  not 


fruitless.  A  deep  impression  had  been  made 
by  his  past  efforts ;  and,  in  1794,  the  house  of 
commons,  for  the  first  time,  passed  a  bill  of 
immediate  abolition.  The  defenders  of  the 
slave  trade  were  again  rescued  from  the  im- 
pending blow  by  the  interposition  of  the 
peers;  amongst  whom  a  melancholy  pre-emi- 
nence was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  a 
member  of  the  royal  house,  who  lived  to  re- 
deem his  early  error,  by  assenting,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  to  the  introduction  of  the  law 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Thus  far  the  difficulties  of  the  contest  had 
chiefly  arisen  from  the  influence  or  the  arts 
of  his  enemies;  but  Wilberforce  had  now  to 
sustain  the  more  depressing  weight  of  the 
secession  of  one  of  his  most  effective  auxilia- 
ries. Suffering  under  nervous  debility,  and 
influenced  by  other  motives,  of  which  an  ex- 
planation  is  to  be  found  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  Thomas 
Clarkson  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field.  With  what  deep  regret  he 
abandoned  the  contest  may  be  learned  from  his 
own  volumes;  and  earnest  as  must  have  been 
his  aspiration  for  the  success,  he  was  unable, 
during  the  eleven  years  which  followed,  to 
resume  his  place  amidst  the  champions  of  the 
cause,  though  he  lived  to  witness  and  to  share 
in  the  triumph. 

Providence  had  gifted  William  Wilberforce 
v/ith  greater  nervous  energy ;  and  though 
sustaining  labours  not  less  severe,  and  a  public 
responsibility  incomparably  more  anxious  than 
that  under  which  the  health  of  his  colleague 
had  given  way,  he  returned  to  the  conflict 
with  unabated  resolution.  In  1795,  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  again  laboured  in  vain 
to  induce  the  house  of  commons  to  resume 
the  ground  which  they  had  already  taken; 
nor  could  his  all-believing  charity  repress 
the  honest  indignation  with  which  he  records 
thai  a  body  of  his  supporters,  suflScient  to 
have  carried  the  bill,  had  been  enticed  from 
their  places  in  the  house,  by  the  new  opera 
of  the  "  Two  Hunchbacks,"  in  which  a  con- 
spicuous part  was  assigned  to  the  great  vo- 
calist of  that  day,  Signior  Portugallo.  A 
rivalry  more  formidable  even  than  that  of 
the  Haymarket  had  now  arisen.  Parodying 
his  father's  celebrated  maxim,  Pitt  was  en- 
gaged in  conquering  Europe  in  the  West  In- 
dies;  and,  with  the  acquisition  of  new  colO' 
nies,  the  slave  trade  acquired  an  increasec 
extent,  and  its  supporters  had  obtained  aug 
mented  parliamentary  interest.  The  resul 
was  to  subject  Wilberforce,  in  the  debate  ol 
1797,  to  a  defeat  more  signal  than  any  o 
those  which  he  had  hitherto  endured.  Hii 
opponents  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  t( 
render  it  irreparable.  On  the  motion  o 
Charles  Ellis,  an  address  to  the  crown  wa 
carried,  which  transferred  to  the  legislativi 
bodies  of  the  diflferent  colonies  the  task  o 
preparing  for  the  very  measure  which  the; 
had  leagued  together  to  frustrate.  It  wa 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  not  without  th 
most  strenuous  remonstrances,  that  Wilbei 
force  dissuaded  Pitt  from  lending  his  suppot 
to  this  extravagant  project.  To  increase  th 
value  of  his  transatlantic  conquests,  he  ha 
thrown  open  the  intercourse  between  oi 
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colonies  and  those  of  Spain,  and  had  oftered, 
in  the  newly  acquired  islands,  fresh  lands,  on 
which  the  slave  traders  might  effect  further 
settlements;  and  though,  by  ceaseless  im- 

i  portunity,  Wilberforce  obtained  the  revoca- 

I  tion  of  "the  first  of  these  measures,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  second,  yet  the  cupidity  of 
the  slave  traders,  and  their  influence  in  the 
national  councils  were  largely  increased  by 
these  new  prospects  of  gain.    Their  aug- 

;  mented  powers  were  attested  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess which  attended  Wilberforce's  annual 

i  motions  in  179S  and  1799. 

i  CTobocontimicd.) 

j        Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I      August  Gth. — This  morning  we  commenced 
j  packing,  and  at  11  o'clock  bade  adieu  to 
Fort  Hall."    Our  company  now  consists  of 
but  thirty  men,  several  Indian  women,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  horses.   We  crossed 
.  the  main  Snake,  or  Shoshone  river,  at  a  point 
about  three  miles  from  the  fort.    It  is  here 
•  as  wide  as  the  Missouri  at  Independence,  but, 
;  beyond  comparison,  clearer  and  more  beau- 
tiful. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river,  we  en- 
,  tered  upon  a  wide,  sandy  plain,  thickly  cover- 
ed with  wormwood,  and  early  in  the  afternoon, 
encamped  at  the  head  of  a  delightful  spring, 
j  about  ten  miles  from  our  starting  place. 

On  the  route,  our  hunters  killed  a  young 
grizzly  bear,  which,  with  a  few  grouse,  made 
us  an  excellent  dinner.  Fresh  meat  is  now 
very  grateful  to  our  palates,  as  we  have  been 
living  for  weeks  past  on  nothing  but  poor, 
dried  buffalo,  the  better  and  far  the  larger 
part,  having  been  deposited  in  the  fort  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  men  who  remain.  We 
have  no  flour,  nor  vegetables  of  any  kind,  and 
cur  meat  may  be  aptly  compared  to  dry  chips, 
breaking  short  off  in  our  fingers.  It  seems 
astonishing  that  life  can  be  sustained  upon 
such  miserable  fare,  and  yet  our  men  (except 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor)  have 
never  murmured,  but  have  always  eaten  their 
crusty  meal,  and  drunk  their  cold  water  with 
light  and  excellent  spirits.  We  hope  soon  to 
fall  in  with  the  buffalo,  and  we  shall  then  en- 
deavour to  prepare  some  good  provision  to 
serve  until  we  reach  the  salmon  region. 

We  shall  now,  for  about  ten  days,  be  tra- 
velling through  the  most  dangerous  country 
west  of  the  mountains,  the  regular  hunting 
ground  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  are  said 
to  be  often  seen  here  in  parties  of  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  scouring  the  plains  in  pur- 
suit of  the  buffiilo.  Traders,  therefore,  sel- 
dom travel  this  route  without  meeting  them, 
and  being  compelled  to  prove  their  valour 
upon  them ;  the  white  men  are,  however, 
generally  the  victors,  although  their  numbers 
are  always  vastly  inferior. 

7th. — We  were  moving  this  morning  with 
the  dawn,  and  travelled  steadily  the  whole 
day,  over  one  of  the  most  arid  plains  we  have 
seen,  covered  thickly  with  jagged  masses  of 
lava,  and  twisted  wormwood  bushes.  Both 
horses  and  men  were  jaded  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  the  former  from  the  rough,  and  at 


times  almost  impassable  nature  of  the  track, 
and  the  latter  from  excessive  heat  and  parch- 
ing thirst.  We  saw  not  a  drop  of  water  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  our  only  food  was  the  dried 
meat  before  spoken  of,  which  ws  carried,  and 
chewed  like  biscuits  as  we  travelled.  There 
are  two  reasons  by  which  the  extreme  thirst 
which  the  way-farer  .suffers  in  these  regions, 
may  bo  accounted  for;  first,  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  upon  the  open  and  exposed  plains ; 
and  secondly,  the  desiccation  to  which  every 
thing  here  is  subject.  The  air  feels  like  the 
breath  of  a  sirocco,  the  tongue  becomes 
parched  and  horny,  and  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
eyes  are  incessantly  assailed  by  the  fine  pul- 
verized lava,  which  rises  from  the  ground 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  Bullets,  pebbles 
of  chalcedony,  and  pieces  of  smooth  obsidian, 
were  in  great  requisition  to-day  ;  almost  every 
man  was  mumbling  some  of  these  substances, 
in  an  endeavour  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst. 
The  camp  trailed  along  in  a  lagging  and  de- 
sponding lino  over  the  plain  for  a  mile  or 
more,  the  poor  horses  heads  hanging  low, 
their  tongues  protruding  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  their  riders  scarcely  less  drooping 
and  spiritless.  We  were  a  sad  and  most  for- 
lorn looking  company,  certainly  ;  not  a  man 
of  us  had  any  thing  to  say,  and  none  cared  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  blissful  dream  of  cool 
rivers  and  streams.  Occasionally  we  would 
pass  a  ravine  or  gorge  in  the  hills,  by  which 
one  side  of  the  plain  was  bounded,  and  up  this 
some  of  the  men  would  steer,  leaping  over 
blocks  of  lava,  and  breaking  a  path  through 
the  dense  bushes;  but  the  poor  searcher  soon 
returned,  disheartened  and  wo-begone,  and 
those  who  had  waited  anxiously  to  hear  his 
cheering  call,  announcing  success,  passed  on- 
ward without  a  word.  One  of  our  men,  a 
mulatto,  after  failing  in  a  forage  of  this  sort, 
cast  himself  resolutely  from  his  horse  to  the 
ground,  and  declared  that  he  would  lie  there 
till  he  died  ;  "  there  was  no  water  in  the 
country,  and  he  might  as  well  die  here  as  go 
farther."  Some  ol'  us  tried  to  infuse  a  little 
courage  into  him,  but  it  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  each  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  particular  grief  to  use  his  tongue  much 
in  persuasion  ;  so  we  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Soon  after  night-fall,  some  signs  of  water 
were  seen  in  a  small  valley  to  our  left,  and, 
upon  ascending  it,  the  foremost  of  the  party 
found  a  delightful  little  cold  spring;  but  they 
soon  exhausted  it,  and  then  commenced,  with 
axes  and  knives,  to  dig  it  out  and  enlarge  it. 
By  the  time  that  Mr.  N.,  and  myself  arrived, 
they  had  excavated  a  large  space  which  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  muddy  water.  Wc 
did  not  wait  for  it  to  settle,  however,  but 
throwing  ourselves  flat  upon  the  ground, drank 
until  we  were  ready  to  burst.  The  tales  which 
I  had  read  of  suffering  travellers  in  the  Ara- 
bian deserts,  then  recurred  with  some  force 
to  my  recollection,  and  I  thought  I  could, — 
though  in  a  very  small  measure, — appreciate 
their  sufferings  by  deprivation,  and  their  un- 
mingled  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assuaging  them. 

Poor  Jim,  the  mulatto  man,  was  found  by 
one  of  the  people,  who  went  back  in  search 
of  him,  lying  where  he  had  first  fallen,  and 


either  in  a  real  or  pretended  swoon,  still  ob- 
stinate about  dying,  and  scarcely  heeding  the 
assurances  of  the  other  that  water  was  within 
a  mile  of  him.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
dragged  and  carried  into  the  cainp,  and  soused 
head  foremost  into  the  mud  puddle,  where  he 
guzzled  and  guzzled  until  his  eyes  seemed 
ready  to  burst  from  his  head,  and  he  was  lift- 
ed out  and  laid  dripping  and  flaccid  upon  the 
ground. 

The  next  morning  we  made  an  early  start 
towards  a  range  of  willows  which  we  could 
distinctly  see,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  and  which  we  knew  indicated 
Goddin's  creek,  so  called  from  a  Canadian  of 
that  name  who  was  killed  in  this  vicinity  by 
the  Blackfeet.  Goddin's  son,  a  half-breed,  is 
now  with  us  as  a  trapper;  he  is  a  fine  sturdy 
fellow,  and  of  such  strength  of  limb  and  wind, 
that  he  is  said  to  be  able  to  run  down  a  buf- 
fiilo on  foot,  and  kill  him  with  arrows. 

Goddin's  creek  was  at  length  gained,  and 
after  travelling  a  few  miles  along  its  bank, 
we  encamped  in  some  excellent  pasture.  Our 
poor  horses  seemed  inclined  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  here,  as  yesterday  their  only  food 
was  the  straggling  blades  of  a  little  dry  and 
parched  grass  growing  among  the  wormwood 
on  the  hills. 

We  have  been  considerably  disappointed  in 
not  seeing  any  buffalo  to-day,  and  their  ab- 
sence here  has  occasioned  some  fear  that  we 
may  not  meet  with  them  on  our  route.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon 
such  small  game,  hares,  grouse,  &c.,  as  may 
happen  to  lie  in  our  path.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  even  this  resource  will  fail ;  and  if 
we  do  not  happen  to  see  Indians  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  from  whom  we  can 
purchase  dried  salmon,  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  killing  our  horses  for  food. 

We  perhaps  derive  one  advantage,  how- 
ever, from  the  absence  of  game  here — that  of 
there  being  less  probability  of  lurking  Black- 
feet in  the  vicinity  ;  but  this  circumstance, 
convenient  as  it  is,  does  not  conipensate  for 
empty  stomachs;  and  I  believe  the  men  would 
rather  fight  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  food 
than  live  without  it. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Goddin's  creek, 
and  travelled  for  ten  miles  over  a  plain,  co- 
vered, as  usual,  with  wormwood  bushes  and 
lava.  Early  iii  the  day,  the  welcome  cry  of 
"a  buffalo  I  a  buffalo !"  was  heard  from  the 
head  of  the  company,  and  was  echoed  joyfully 
along  the  whole  line.  At  (he  inonieiit  a  fine 
large  bull  was  seen  to  bound  from  the  bushes 
in  our  front,  and  tear  off  with  all  his  speed 
over  the  plain.  Several  hunters  gave  him 
chase  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
heard  the  guns  that  proclaimed  his  death. 
The  killing  of  this  animal  is  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  us:  his  meat  will  probably 
sustain  us  for  three  or  four  days,  and  by  that 
time  we  arc  sanguine  of  procuring  other  pro- 
vision. The  appearance  of  this  buffalo  is  not 
considered  indicative  of  the  vicinity  of  others: 
is  probably  a  straggler  from  a  travelling 
band,  and  has  been  unable  to  proi'oed  with  it, 
in  consequence  of  sickness  or  w  ounds. 

On  leaving  the  plain  this  morning,  we 
struck  into  a  defile  between  some  ol  the 
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highest  mountains  we  have  yet  seen.  In  a 
short  time  we  commenced  ascending,  and 
contiiuicd  passing  over  them,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  reached  a  plain  about  a 
mile  in  width,  covered  with  excellent  grass, 
and  a  delightful  cool  stream  flowing  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Here  we  encamped,  having 
travelled  twenty-seven  miles. 

Our  journey,  to-day,  has  been  particularly 
laborious.  We  were  engaged  for  several 
hours,  constantly  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing enormous  rocky  hills,  with  scarcely  the 
sign  of  a  valley  between  them ;  and  some  of 
them  so  steep,  that  our  horses  were  frequently 
in  great  danger  of  falling,  by  making  a  mis- 
step on  the  loose,  rolling  stones.  I  thought 
the  Black  Hills,  on  the  Platte,  rugged  and 
difficult  of  passage,  but  they  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  these. 

We  observed,  on  these  mountains,  large 
masses  of  greenstone  and  beautiful  pebbles  of 
calcedony  and  fine  agate ;  the  summits  of 
the  highest  are  covered  with  snow.  In  the 
mountain  passes,  we  found  an  abundance  of 
large,  yellow  currants,  rather  acid,  but  ex- 
ceedingly palatable  to  men  who  have  been 
long  living  on  animal  food  exclusively.  We 
all  ate  heartily  of  them  ;  indeed,  some  of  our 
people  became  so  much  attached  to  the  bushes, 
that  we  had  considerable  difficulty  to  induce 
them  to  travel  again. 

10th. — We  commenced  our  march  at  seven 
this  morning,  proceeding  up  a  narrow  valley, 
bordering  our  encampment  in  a  northeasterly 
direction.  The  ravine  soon  widened,  until  it 
became  a  broad,  level  plain,  covered  by  the 
eternal  "  sage"  bushes,  but  was  much  less 
stony  than  usual.  About  mid-day,  we  left 
the  plain,  and  shaped  our  course  over  a  spur 
of  one  of  the  large  mountains ;  then  taking  a 
ravine,  in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the  level 
land,  and  struck  Goddin's  creek  again,  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

Our  provision  was  all  exhausted  at  break- 
fast, this  morning,  (most  of  our  bull  meat 
having  been  given  to  a  band  of  ten  trappers, 
who  left  us  yesterday,)  we  had  seen  no  game 
on  our  route,  and  we  were  therefore  preparing 
ourselves  to  retire  supperless  to  our  pallets, 
when  Richardson  and  Sansbury  were  descried 
approaching  the  camp,  and,  to  our  great  com- 
fort, we  observed  that  they  had  meat  on  their 
saddles.  When  ihey  arrived,  however,  we 
were  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  they 
had  only  killed  a  calf,  but  they  had  brought 
the  entire  little  animal  with  them,  the  time 
for  picking  and  choosing  of  choice  pieces 
having  passed  with  us ;  and  after  making  a 
hearty  meal,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our 
blankets  and  slept  soundly.  Although  but  a 
scant  breakfast  was  left  for  us  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  knew  not  if  any  dinner  would  fall 
in  our  way,  yet  "  none  of  these  things  moved 
us we  lived  altogether  upon  the  present, 
and  heeded  not  the  future.  We  had  always 
been  provided  for ;  often,  when  we  had  de- 
spaired of  procuring  sustenance,  and  when  the 
pangs  of  hunger  had  soured  our  temper,  and 
made  us  quarrelsome,  when  we  thought  there 
was  no  prospect  before  us  but  to  sacrifice  our 
valuable  horses,  or  die  of  starvation,  have  the 
means  been  provided  for  our  relief.    A  buf- 


falo, an  elk,  or  an  antelope,  has  appeared  like 
the  goat  provided  for  the  faithful  Abraham, 
to  save  a  more  valuable  life,  and  I  hope  that 
some  of  us  have  been  willing,  reverently  to 
acknowledge  from  whom  these  benefits  and 
blessings  have  been  received. 

On  the  day  following,  Richardson  killed 
two  bufl^alo,  and  brought  his  horse  heavily 
laden  with  meat  to  the  camp.  Our  good 
hunter  walked  himself,  that  the  animal  might 
be  able  to  bear  the  greater  burthen.  After 
depositing  the  meat  in  the  camp,  he  took  a 
fresh  horse,  and  accompanied  by  three  men, 
returned  to  the  spot  where  the  game  had 
been  killed,  (about  four  miles  distant,)  and  in 
the  evening,  brought  in  every  pound  of  it, 
leaving  only  the  heavier  bones.  The  wolves 
will  be  disappointed  this  evening;  they  are 
accustomed  to  dainty  picking  when  they  glean 
after  the  hunters,  but  we  have  now  abandoned 
the  "  wasty  ways"  which  so  disgraced  us 
when  game  was  abundant ;  the  despised  leg 
bone,  which  was  wont  to  be  thrown  aside 
with  such  contempt,  is  now  polished  of  every 
tendon  of  its  covering,  and  the  savoury  hump 
is  used  as  a  kind  of  dessert  after  a  meal  of 
coarser  meat. 

Speaking  of  wolves,  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  perseverance  and  tenacity  with 
which  these  animals  will  sometimes  follow 
the  hunter  for  a  whole  day,  to  feed  upon  the 
carcass  he  may  leave  behind.  When  an  ani- 
mal is  killed,  they  seem  to  mark  the  opera- 
tion, and  stand  still  at  a  most  respectful  dis- 
tance, with  drooping  tail  and  ears,  as  though 
perfectly  indiflferent  to  the  matter  in  progress. 
Thus  will  they  stand  until  the  game  is  but- 
chered, the  meat  placed  upon  the  saddle,  and 
the  hunter  is  mounted  and  on  his  way  ;  then, 
if  he  glances  behind  him,  he  will  see  the  wily 
forager  stealthily  crawling  and  prowling 
along  towards  the  smoking  remains,  and 
pouncing  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  with  tooth 
and  nail,  immediately  as  he'  gets  out  of  reach. 

During  the  day,  the  wolves  are  shy,  and 
rarely  permit  an  approach  to  within  gun- 
shot ;  but  at  night,  (where  game  is  abundant,) 
they  are  so  fearless  as  to  come  quite  within 
the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  and  there  sit,  a 
dozen  together,  and  howl  hideously  for  hours. 
This  kind  of  serenading,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  not  the  most  agreeable ;  and  many  a  time, 
when  on  guard,  have  I  observed  the  unquiet 
tossing  of  the  bundles  of  blankets  near  me, 
and  heard  issue  from  them,  the  low,  husky 
voice  of  some  disturbed  sleeper,  denouncing 
heavy  anathemas  on  the  unseasonable  music. 


Extraordinary  Courage  in  a  Lad. — A  lad 
in  Hallam,  Pa.,  named  George  Peters,  son  of 
D.  F.  Peters,  Esq.,  was  furiously  attacked  the 
other  day  by  his  father's  bull,  and  would  in- 
evitably have  been  killed  but  for  his  surprising 
presence  of  mind.  Seeing  no  chance  of  es- 
cape, he  dodged  the  assault  of  the  furious  ani- 
mal and  leaped  upon  his  back !  The  bull 
thereupon  ran  off"  in  a  canter,  kicking  and 
rearing  fearfully  ;  but  the  little  fellow,  noway 
disconcerted,  clung  to  the  animal's  back,  until 
a  favourable  opportunity  offering,  he  jumped 
off  and  immediately  leaped  a  fence  hard  by. 


This  latter  feat  was  witnessed  by  his  mother, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  his 
cries.    He  is  only  12  years  old. —  York  Dem. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  of  England 
is  but  little  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 


Geese  as  Barometers. — A  recent  tourist  in 
the  Highlands  mentions  a  novel  mode  an 
inn-keeper  had  of  ascertaining  what  would  be 
the  slate  of  the  weather : — "  He  has  only  to 
send  his  fleet  of  geese  to  the  loch-side,  and  if 
they  put  out  to  sea  it  will  be  fair ;  if  they 
anchor  on  shore  it  will  be  rainy." 

Alarm  Gong  for  Steamers. — A  very  inge- 
nious instrument  has  been  invented  by  Cap- 
tain George  Smith,  R.  N.,  intended  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach,  and  to  announce  the 
course  a  steamer  is  sailing  on  in  a  fog.  It 
consists  of  a  gong,  on  which  a  hammer  is 
made  to  strike,  every  ten  seconds,  a  certain 
number  of  blows,  by  a  very  simple  machinery, 
according  to  the  course  the  vessel  is  sailing 
on.  For  example,  if  she  be  sailing  north,  the 
gong  is  struck  once ;  if  east,  twice ;  if  south, 
thrice ;  and  if  west,  four  times  every  ten  se- 
conds. By  this  systematic  method,  the  posi- 
tion, course,  and  proximity  of  a  steamer  will 
be  clearly  announced  to  any  other  vessel.  In 
rivers  Captain  Smith  proposes  the  vessel  to 
emit  single  sounds  every  ten  seconds,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  warning. 

Singular  Reverse. — A  French  soldier,  not 
many  weeks  ago,  was  called  up  by  his  ser- 
geant to  receive  a  letter  that  had  just  arrived. 
The  letter  not  being  franked,  and  the  postage 
of  a  considerable  amount,  the  soldier  refused 
to  receive  it,  alleging  that  he  could  not  afford 
the  money.  His  officers  shortly  afterwards 
heard  of  the  fact,  and  sent  to  redeem  the  let- 
ter at  their  own  cost,  when,  on  being  opened, 
it  was  found  to  contain  some  family  docu- 
ments, accompanied  by  the  announcement 
that  the  soldier  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
had  just  inherited  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of 
francs. 

FOR  SALE. 

Another  opportunity  is  now  presented  to 
any  person  wishing  to  buy  a  set  of  "  The 
Friend."  A  subscriber,  on  learning  that  the 
set  advertised  some  weeks  ago  had  been  sold, 
is  willing  to  part  with  a  duplicate  set  i( 
wanted.  It  is  not  likely  that  another  oppor 
tunity  will  occur  soon. 

WANTED,  a  female  teacher  for  a  family 
school,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city 
One  would  be  preferred  who  could  continu< 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  winter.  Apply 
at  No.  62  Franklin  street. 

COAJL. 

Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Hazleton,  and  Laure 
Hill  Coal  for  sale  by  George  W.  Taylor,  a 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 
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For  "Tbe  Friend." 
MARY  PR\'OR. 

Although  a  period  of  little  more  than  forty 
years  has  elapsed  since  Marj-^  Prj'or  visited 
this  country  on  the  Gospel  errand,  and  one  of 
not  quite  twenty-five  since  her  death,  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  glean  but  a  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  her  life  and  character  ; 
yet  these  exhibit  her  as  worthy  of  being  had 
in  remembrance  as  a  meek  and  devoted  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord  Jesus,  remarkable  for  her 
sympathizing  spirit,  as  well  as  for  her  firm 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  superintending 
care  and  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Parent, 
without  whom  not  a  sparrow  fails  to  the 
ground,  and  by  whom  the  very  hairs  of  our 
head  are  all  numbered.  This  trust  she  was 
enabled  to  manifest  under  peculiarly  trying 
circumstances,  and  she  held  fast  her  stead- 
fastness and  integrity  to  her  end,  which  was 
crowned  with  peace. 

Mary  Pryor  was  the  wife  of  John  Pryor  of 
Hartford,  England,  and  was  born  in  the  city 
of  London  in  the  year  1738.  She  lost  her 
mother  when  very  young;  and  in  early  life 
was  exposed  to  some  of  those  temptations  by 
which  the  youthful  mind  is  liable  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth.  Yet 
she  was  mercifully  followed  by  the  reproofs 
of  heavenly  instruction,  an  instance  of  which 
she  related  in  advanced  life,  to  one  of  her 
daughters.  She  was  about  to  be  introduced 
by  a  companion  into  unsuitable  company,  but 
being  made  sensible  as  they  were  walking 
along  of  her  danger,  she  said  "  I  can  go  no 
further."  This  sacrifice  of  anticipated  plea- 
sure was  repaid  by  that  which  is  more  sub- 
stantial, for  she  had  to  acknowledge  that  she 
hardly  ever  fell  more  pure  joy  than  she  did 
at  that  time  in  pursuing  her  solitary  walk  to- 
wards home.  Did  the  youth  of  our  day  but 
take  heed  to  those  secret  monitions  of  Divine 
Grace  with  which  in  mercy  they  all  are 
favoured,  they  also  would  experience  the  work 
of  righteousness  to  be  peace,  and  abiding  in 
humility  under  the  operation  of  the  Lord's 
hand,  would  become  prepared  for  such  ser- 
vices in  his  church,  as  He  in  his  Infinite 
Wisdom  might  assign  them. 

When  about  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mary 
Pryor  gave  up  to  an  apprehension  that  it  was 
required  of  her  to  bear  public  testimony  lo 
the  Lord's  goodness.  In  looking  forward  to 
this  awful  service,  and  feeling  the  baptisms 
which  accompany  a  call  to  the  ministry,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  frequently  in  the 
day  to  wait  upon  her  Divine  Master.  Her 
ministry  was  acceptable  and  edifying;  and 
having  early  experienced  that  the  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  by  bearing  the  cross  of 
Christ,  she  was  strengthened,  in  the  obedience 
of  faith,  to  yield  to  many  services  of  a  hu- 
miliating nature.  In  the  performance  of  these 
acts  of  dedication,  her  genuine  love  and  sim- 
plicity gained  her  the  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  she  laboured. 

Her  affectionate  and  cheerful  disposition, 
joined  to  her  pious  and  exemplary  life,  ren- 
dered her  company  pleasant.  As  she  felt 
tenderly  for  her  friends  and  others,  under  the 
varied  trials  incident  to  this  state  of  existence, 
she  was  enabled  to  manifest,  in  Christian 


love,  her  sympathy  with  the  atflicted,  and 
her  anxiety  for  their  comfort.  She  was  dili- 
gent in  seeking  out  objects  of  benevolence, 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  means  of  their 
relief,  and  in  administering  to  their  wants. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  she  was 
liberated  with  the  full  unity  and  sympathy  of 
her  friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  this 
country.  She  embarked  in  the  twelfth 
month,  1797,  in  company  with  about  twenty 
fellow-passengers,  chiefly  mechanics  and  ar- 
tists, on  board  a  vessel  bound  from  London  to 
New  York.  Before  they  had  been  long  at 
sea,  it  was  found  that  the  ship  was  totally 
unfit  for  the  voyage  ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
every  gale  of  wind  the  leaks  increased  con- 
siderably; and  all  attempts  to  discover  par- 
ticular ones  were  ineffectual.  The  danger 
continued  and  increased  for  several  weeks. 
The  sailors  despaired  of  saving  the  vessel, 
and  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly assisting  them  at  the  pumps. '  All  the 
men  who  were  able  to  exert  themselves  look 
their  turns ;  and  they  succeeded  each  other 
in  small  companies  every  four  hours,  night 
and  day.  Throughout  this  state  of  painful 
suspense,  which,  in  some  of  the  company, 
seemed  almost  to  amount  to  despair,  Mary 
Pryor  was  preserved  in  great  calmness,  and 
her  faith  in  Him  that  is  omnipotent,  did  not 
fail ;  she  was  furnished  with  a  secret  persua- 
sion that  their  lives  would  be  saved. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  the  third 
month,  two  pumps  were  continually  at  work, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  water  was 
gaining  so  fast  on  the  vessel,  and  the  strength 
of  the  men  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  they 
had  scarcely  any  hopes  of  being  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave.  The  crew  were  employed 
in  throwing  out  some  articles  of  the  cargo, 
when  a  schooner,  bound  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Philadelphia,  came  in  sight.  On  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  distress  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  Captain  Macey,  the  commander  of 
this  vessel,  and  his  company,  though  they 
supposed  they  were  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  shores  of  America,  and  had  only  a  vessel 
of  sixty  tons  burthen,  generously  consented 
to  submit  to  an  allowance  of  one  pint  of 
water  each  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  take 
all  the  sufferers  on  board.  Their  removal  was 
effected  in  the  course  of  that  evening;  and  it 
was  thought  the  vessel  sunk  about  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  captain  gave  up  his  berth 
to  Mary  Pryor,  and  treated  her  with  as  much 
kind  attention  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother. 

In  passing  to  the  schooner,  the  water  in  the 
boat  rose  as  high  as  her  knees,  and  she  had 
no  change  of  clothing  until  they  reached  the 
port.  In  about  two  weeks  they  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  safety.  A  Friend  of  the  city, 
who  heard  of  Mary  Prior's  arrival,  went  on 
board,  and  was  struck  with  the  serenity  and 
cheerfulness  of  her  countenance.  It  was 
raining  very  fast  when  this  faithful  disciple 
of  Christ  again  set  her  foot  upon  land,  but 
she  gave  up  to  an  apprehension  of  duty,  by 
kneeling  down  upon  the  wharf,  and  returning 
thanks  for  the  providential  deliverance  the 
ship's  company  had  experienced,  and  she  was 
also  led  to  ask,  that  the  Divine  blessing 
might  rest  upon  the  benevolent  captain. 


She  remained  about  twelve  months  in 
America,  where  her  fervent  labours,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  her  Lord,  and  the 
sweetness  and  humility  of  her  deportment, 
much  endeared  her  to  Friends. 

After  her  return,  she  paid  an  acceptable 
visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland  ;  but  did  not  sub- 
sequently go  far  from  home.  She  retained 
the  love  and  esteem  of  her  friends  as  one 
who  continued  in  faithfulness,  and  having 
served  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  uprightly,  was 
able,  from  living  experience,  to  testify  of  his 
goodness,  and  to  encourage  others  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  obedience. 

Samuel  Scott,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
same  meeting  with  Mary  Pryor,  occasionally 
mentions  her  in  his  Diary ;  the  few  brief 
extracts  from  it  which  follow,  sufficiently 
indicate  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  her 
labours  in  the  Gospel.    Sixth  month,  2.5th, 

1786.  — "  In  the  forenoon  meeting  at  Hart- 
ford, I  was  measurably  quickened  under  the 
ministry  of  Mary  Pryor,  who  bore  a  living 
testimony  to  Hiin  'who  quickeneth  the  dead,' 
and  suffered  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his 
own  blood."  Sixth  mo.  24th,  1787.—"  The 
morning  being  very  hot,  I  was  much  oppress- 
ed in  walking  to  meeting,  and  sat  a  consider- 
able lime  in  great  languor,  both  of  flesh  and 
spirit;  but  our  friend,  Mary  Pryor,  about  the 
middle  of  the  meeting,  having  a  lively  and 
evangelical  time  in  supplication,  I  was  mea- 
surably strengthened."    Ninth  month,  16th, 

1787,  referring  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders  held  at  Hitchin,  Samuel 
Scott  remarks  : — "  I  experienced  a  degree  of 
strength  to  be  renewed  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly;  the  meeting  was  large  and  solid; 
Mary  Prior  had  a  lively  allusion  in  her  testi- 
mony to  the  men  who  formerly  pressed 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  to  draw 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem ;  a  sublime 
oriental  narrative,  replete  with  spiritual  and 
mystical  instruction  in  righteousness." 

In  her  last  illness,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
gradual  decay  of  nature,  Mary  Pryor  re- 
marked, that  she  had  been  enabled  to  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  merits  and  interces- 
sion of  her  Redeemer;  adding,  "To  sit  at 
the  feet  of  my  beloved  Lord,  in  his  kingdom, 
is  more  than  I  deserve  ;  but  not  more  than  I 
covet.  I  know  that  it  is  by  grace  we  are 
saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  our- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Oh,  that  it  may 
be  continued  to  the  end."  A;  another  time 
she  said,  "I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  wait  for  admission  into  the  pro- 
mised rest;"  further  remarking,  "What  a 
fiwour,  a  blessed  favour,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  for  the  last  summons.  Oh, 
Lord  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  be  pleased  to  deal 
mercifully  with  thy  poor  handmaid,  who  hath 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  thy  mercy." 

She  deceased  the  17th  of  second  month, 
1815,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  been 
a  minister  fifty-two  years.  It  is  instructive 
to  contemplate  the  jieaceful  close  of  such  a 
dedicated  servant,  recalling  to  our  remem- 
brance the  declaration  of  the  apostle  :  "There 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  thorn  that  are  m 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh. 
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but  after  the  spirit."  No  doubt  she  could 
set  her  seal  to  iiis  further  testimony,  "  The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
set  nic  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

Let  survivors,  then,  be  encouraged  and 
animated  by  such  examples  to  become  fol- 
lowers of  those  who,  through  faith  and 
patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  and 
have  entered  into  everlasting  rest.  T. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ROBERT  BARROW. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

In  the  fourth  month,  1677,  Robert  Barrow 
was  indicted  for  a  riot,  because  he  was  found 
preaching  in  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Ken- 
dal. For  this,  after  being  imprisoned  a  few 
days,  a  fine  was  levied  upon  him,  to  satisfy 
which  his  goods  were  taken  by  distress.  In 
1683  he  was  committed  to  prison  at  Lancas- 
ter for  a  similar  offence.  In  1684  he  was 
twice  fined, — the  first  time  for  absence  from 
the  national  worship,  the  second  for  attending 
meetings  with  his  friends.  In  1685,  having 
been  imprisoned  for  being  at  a  meeting  in 
Devonshire  House,  London,  he  was  on  the 
27th  of  2d  month  indicted  at  Guildhall  for  a 
riot,  fined,  and  recommitted  to  prison  for  non- 
payment. How  long  he  continued  there  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Notwithstanding  his  labours  in  the  gospel, 
and  the  various  fines  collected  from  him,  Ro- 
bert Barrow  had  through  industry  accumulat- 
ed an  estate.  Feeling  himself  called  to  greater 
devotedness  to  his  gift,  and  more  extensive 
travels  for  the  truth's  sake,  he  about  the  year 
1690  placed  his  property  in  his  son's  hands, 
reserving  thereout  an  annuity  sufficient  for  the 
comfortable  maintenance  of  himself  and  fami- 
ly. This  he  did  that  he  might  be  the  more 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  pointings  of  his 
divine  Master. 

In  the  11th  month,  1690,  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  having  attended  many  meetings  with 
George  Fox,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
with  him  during  his  short  illness,  and  of  being 
a  witness  to  his  triumphant  close.  In  writing 
to  some  of  the  principal  Friends  in  Westmore- 
land, he  says:  "I  intended  to  go  out  of  the 
city  the  morrow  after  G.  F.  was  taken  sick  ; 
but  seeing  him  ill,  it  was  Friends'  minds  I 
should  stay  and  see  how  it  might  be  with  him ; 
and  I  had  more  freedom  to  stay  than  to  go ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  such  a  heavenly  and 
harmonious  conclusion  as  dear  G.  F.  made; 
the  sense  and  sweetness  of  it  will,  I  believe, 
never  depart  from  me,  in  the  heavenly  virtue 
of  which  I  desire  to  rest." 

His  labours  had  been  heretofore  confined 
wholly,  or  nearly  so,  to  England,  but  soon 
after  his  return  from  this  visit  to  the  south 
he  passed  into  Scotland.  We  find  him  in  the 
4th  month,  1691,  at  Glasgow,  in  company 
with  his  friend  and  neighbour,  that  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  John  Thompson.  In  that 
town  both  magistrates  and  rabble  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  illegal  persecution 
and  personal  abuse  they  heaped  upon  those 
Friends,  who  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  visited 
them:  although  subjected  to  much  contumely 
and  ill  usage,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 


Robert  or  John  sustained  any  serious  injury. 
From  Scotland  Robert  passed  into  Ireland,  to 
visit  his  friends  there,  who  had  now  for  seve- 
ral years  been  subjected  to  much  suffering  and 
distress,  from  the  alternate  plunderings  of  the 
Rapparees  and  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
army.  He  was.  Rutty  says,  the  first  Friend 
from  England  that  visited  them  after  the  wars. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  we  find  him  again 
in  Scotland.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  Geo. 
Whitehead  and  Stephen  Crisp,  from  Kings- 
wells,  near  Aberdeen,  the  seat  of  the  Jafiray 
family,  is  still  extant,  dated  the  15lh  of  11th 
month,  1691.  In  it  he  says,  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  I  find  things  generally  well,  in  unity 
and  good  order,  which  makes  Friends'  travel 
both  easy  and  comfortable.  About  Aberdeen, 
and  somewhat  northward  of  it,  there  is  a  fine 
openness — divers  of  late  convinced,  and  hope- 
ful to  continue;  and  many  inclinable  and  will- 
ing to  hear,  and  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
is  famous  among  them.  And  though  I  be  but 
a  weak  instrument,  and  having  no  fellow. tra- 
veller nor  outward  companion,  yet,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  have  had  a  very  comfortable  jour- 
ney as  my  heart  could  desire.  And  though  it 
be  the  winter  season  and  shortest  days,  that 
I  have  sometimes  travelled  before  day,  and 
after  day  hath  been  gone,  yet  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  health  in  all  weathers,  both  wet  and 
dry."  The  next  year,  in  company  with  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  he  again  visited  Ireland. 

After  his  return  from  thence,  no  further 
trace  of  his  labours  or  travels  appear  until 
1694.  In  that  year  this  faithful  and  devoted 
minister  of  Christ  believed  it  right  to  leave 
the  comforts  of  home,  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  cordial  intercourse  with  old 
and  tried  friends,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  on 
the  American  continent  and  adjacent  islands. 
Although  drawn  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  to 
engage  in  this  concern,  yet  it  felt  very  griev- 
ous to  him,  now  in  his  old  age,  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  encounter  he  knew  not  what  hard- 
ships in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  above  all,  to  take 
what  he  could  but  consider  a  last  farewell 
of  the  long-loved  companion  of  his  life.  In 
speaking  whilst  yet  in  England  of  the  expect- 
ed difficulties  and  dangers  encompassing  his 
way,  he  remarked  that  he  had  rather  imme- 
diately lay  down  his  natural  life  there,  if  by 
so  doing  he  could  keep  his  peace  with  God, 
than  cross  the  seas  to  America. 

He  went  up  to  London  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  unity  of  faithful  Friends  there 
with  his  prospect,  and  found  Robert  Wardell, 
another  ancient  minister  and  sufferer  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  under  a  similar  concern.  In 
London  were  Samuel  Jennings  and  Thomas 
Duckett,  of  Philadelphia,  who  having  been  on 
religious  service  in  England,  were  now  about 
returning  homeward.  These  four  Friends  at- 
tended the  second  day  morning  meeting,  held 
10th  month  3d,  1694,  which  expressed  its 
unity  with  those  going  forth,  and  those  re- 
turning from  service.  Arriving  in  America 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1694,  Robert 
Barrow  and  Robert  Wardell  commenced  their 
labours  of  love  ;  and,  travelling  through  the 
various  provinces,  notwithstanding  their  .ad- 
vanced age,  attended  328  meetings  in  less 
than  a  year. 


They  found  that  the  dissensions  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Society  in  America  by 
George  Keith  were  gradually  subsiding.  The 
hopes  which  his  followers  had  entertained, 
that  their  views  would  be  supported  by  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  now  entirely  destroyed. 
These  hopes  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
unwillingness  of  Friends  abroad  to  believe  that 
George  Keith  was  more  in  error  than  those 
who,  by  standing  firm  for  the  truth,  had 
brought  about  an  open  breach.  After  recom- 
mending from  time  to  time  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia  to  love  and  unity,  in  a  case  where  by 
a  departure  from  principle  the  ground  of  unity 
had  been  destroyed  ;  after  exhorting  them  to 
heal  all  differences,  where  the  difference,  be- 
ing  fundamental,  could  be  healed  only  by  a 
rectification  of  heart  and  judgment,  the  breth- 
ren in  England  undertook  in  a  yearly  meeting 
capacity  to  examine  into  the  ground  of  the 
separation  themselves;  and  having  tested  the 
spirit  of  the  man  who  originated  it,  they 
strongly  and  earnestly  condemned  it.  When 
the  followers  of  Keith  understood  that  this 
judgment  had  been  given  forth,  they  felt  that 
they  had  lost  all  claim  to  being  a  part  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  hope  of  being  re- 
cognised as  sitch  had  been  the  only  common 
bond  of  union  among  them,  and  as  this  was 
broken,  they  no  longer  remained  as  a  body, 
but  scattering  and  joining  various  other  reli- 
gious societies,  they  gave  Friends  little  more 
trouble.  The  honest-hearted  among  them, 
who  had  been  betrayed,  by  attachment  to 
George  Keith,  or  misrepresentation,  into  their 
ranks,  and  who  had  never  lost  their  belief  in 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  and  their  testi- 
monies against  the  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  religious  world,  were  brought 
to  a  renewed  consideration  of  their  past  move- 
ments, and  one  by  one  were  coming  back  to 
Friends.  Whoever  will  examine  this  contro- 
versy in  all  its  parts,  the  various  publications 
concerning  it,  the  tender  epistles,  recom- 
mending love  and  unity,  written  by  many  va- 
luable individuals  in  an  undue  zeal  for  exter- 
nal harmony,  which  fed  the  hopes  and  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  Keith  amongst  those  who 
still  desired  to  be  accounted  members,  and 
then  consider  the  suddenness  of  the  over- 
throw  of  this  spirit  when  cut  off  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  support  from  the  Society,  must 
be  convinced,  that  to  hide  a  defection  in  prin- 
ciple, or  a  departure  in  practice,  under  the 
cloak  of  charity,  is  not  the  way  to  promote 
the  true  unity  of  the  body. 

A  manuscript  of  the  epistle  of  the  yearly 
meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1695  to  that 
of  London,  has  fallen  in  my  way,  which  evi- 
dently was  copied  very  many  years  back, 
probably  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  history  of 
the  Keithean  controversy.  As  Robert  Bar- 
row  and  his  companion  attended  this  yearly 
meeting,  and  the  epistle  refers  to  them,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  insert  it. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London. 

Dear  Friends  and  well  beloved  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  our  peace  and  salva- 
tion :  our  hearts  being  bedewed  by  his  season- 
ing and  savoury  life,  we  are  made  nigh  and 
enlarged  in  love  to  him  and  one  unto  another; 
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(    SO  that  at  this  time  we  have  you  in  a  dear 
I     remembrance  in  this  our  yearly  and  solemn 
i     assembly.    The  Lord  having  in  a  very  emi- 
!    ncnt  manner  appeared  amongst  us,  the  rays 
'    of  his  glory  have  covered  us,  and  our  inner 
i    man  hath  he  raised  up  and  renewed  by  his 
heart-melting  and  tendering  power.    He  hath 
distilled  upon  us  as  the  gentle  rain  to  our 
mutual  refreshment  and  solace  in  him,  which 
rests  and  dwells  livingly  upon  our  souls,  so 
that  we  can  truly  say  it  hath  been  a  season 
of  love,  and  a  time  of  harmonious  concord  ; 
with  one  accord  blessing  and  praising  the 
I     holy  name  of  our  God,  who  over  all  is  worthy. 
]     We  highly  prize  this  sweet  union  and  coni- 
;    munion  which  we  have  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
i    gospel  of  peace  as  a  great  mercy  and  favour 
■    from  the  Lord  ;  knowing  by  sad  experience 
i     what  the  contrary  of  late  hath  produced.  The 
j    party  which  followed  George  Keith  doth  much 
I    lessen,  and  are  much  divided  among  them- 
I    selves.    Some  of  their  preachers  have  been 
I    dipt  in  Delaware  by  a  baptist  preacher;  one 
i    of  them  having  been  at  York  lately  was  there 
i    sprinkled  by  an  episcopalian  priest,  and  some 
;    turn  to  the  pietists.    Their  number  now  is 
i    small,  but  some  amongst  them  continue  still 
;    in  enmity,  and  persist  in  publishing,  printing, 
and  spreading  abroad  wicked  and  abusive  pa- 
pers.   But  truth  is  over  them,  and  daily  pre- 
vails.  Divers  have  come  and  are  coming  from 
them,  and  several  have  given  forth  papers  of 
condemnation  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends. 

And  because  we  cannot  be  easy  in  being 
yoked  or  intimately  concerned  with  any  of 
those  that  have  given  such  reiterated  demon- 
strationsof  theiraversions  to  truth  and  Friends, 
we  have  thought  it  convenient  to  acquaint  you 
that  in  as  much  as  some  of  those  who  have 
turned  their  backs  on  truth  and  are  alive,  were 
formerly  appointed  to  correspond  with  you  for 
the  several  provinces  as  is  hereafter  expressed, 
we  have  put  others  in  their  stead  as  follows. 

We  desire  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
take  care  that  such  books  and  papers  as  may 
be  of  service  to  us  may  be  sent,  some  of  each 
sort,  by  every  opportunity  that  may  happen 
after  their  publication.  Our  adversary,  Geo. 
Keith,  is  very  early  in  sending  his  here.  Not- 
withstanding the  wicked  practices  that  have 
been  used  to  draw  off  many  from  us  and  dis- 
affect  them  to  us,  yet  this  assembly  hath  been 
larger  than  ever  any  here  before  :  being  not 
less  by  a  modest  computation  than  two  thou- 
sand persons.  Amongst  whom  were  our  an- 
cient and  well-esteemed  Friends,  Robert  Bar- 
row and  Robert  Wardell,  whose  service  in  the 
truth  was  very  considerable,  as  also  was  that 
of  our  dear  Friend,  Thomas  Musgrave,  whose 
lot  fell  to  be  here  at  that  time.  Friends  and 
others  aro  generally  in  good  health  ;  and 
though  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  afflict  many 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  with  a  malignant 
fever,  by  which  divers  of  them  were  removed, 
yet  he  was  pleased  again  to  heal  our  land  ; — 
for  which,  and  all  other  his  manifold  mercies, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  especially  for 
the  continuance  of  the  comfortable  liftings  up 
of  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  us,  we 
praise  and  exalt  his  great  name.    In  the  love 


and  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  peace  we  re- 
main your  friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  by  direction  of  our  yearly  meeting 
at  Philadelphia,  held  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th 
and  19th  days  of  7lh  month,  1695. 

N.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  tlic  Hartford  Courant. 
SAGACITY  OF  THE  LAND  TORTOISE. 
Some  time  in  June,  1828,  an  animal  known 
here  by  that  name  was  found  in  my  garden, 
in  the  act  of  treating  himself  to  green  peas, 
small  cucumbers  and  melons,  among  which 
he  had  feasted  for  several  days,  but  the  tres- 
pass had  been  attributed  to  the  hens  and 
chickens.  Being  unwilling  to  put  him  to 
death  on  the  first  conviction,  a  small  hole 
was  bored  through  the  skirt  of  the  upper 
shell,  and  a  small  cord  of  two  or  three  yards 
in  length  was  attached  to  it,  and  he  tethered 
out  in  a  convenient  place  a  few  rods  distant 
from  the  garden  vegetables,  and  marked  on 
his  breast-plate,  "  S.  H.  W.,  1828."  The 
next  day  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  made 
his  escape,  having  gnawed  off  his  "  tether 
string."  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  again 
detected  in  the  same  place  of  his  former  tres- 
pass, and  to  secure  him  from  committing  fur- 
ther depredations,  a  small  ring  of  iron  wire 
was  linked  into  the  hole  of  the  shell,  a  more 
substantial  cord  attached  to  it,  and  the  pri- 
soner again  placed  upon  his  tether.  This, 
however,  proved  insufficient  for  his  safe  keep- 
ing. The  new  cord  was  soon  severed,  and 
the  vagrant,  carrying  off  with  him  his  iron 
ring  and  a  small  part  of  the  cord,  made  a 
second  escape.  In  June,  1829,  "Monsieur 
Tonson  came  again  !"  and  was  detected  in 
his  old  line  of  business.  A  trial  for  his 
crimes  was  instituted — the  evidence  against 
him  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt — he  was 
found  guilty — the  number  of  pea-pods,  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  of  different  kinds  which 
he  had  champed  and  ruined  was  ascertained 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  whereupon  the  court, 
consisting  principally  of  the  females  of  the 
family,  sentenced  him  to  be  put  to  death  by 
decapitation.  But  the  poor  convict  had  one 
friend  in  the  court;  that  friend  exerted  his 
influence,  and  finally  obtained  a  commutation 
of  the  punishment  from  death  to  transporta- 
tion, without  limit  of  time.  Pursuant  to  this 
order,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  small  pond  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  garden,  the  scene 
of  his  transgressions;  but,  not  pleased  with 
his  accommodations  among  frogs  and  other 
creeping  things,  soon  found  his  way  back  to 
his  old  friends  and  their  garden.  He  was 
then  carried  nearly  half  a  mile  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  thrown  into  a  small  muddy 
brook  environed  with  bogs  and  sedge  grass. 

In  June,  1832,  who  should  appear  but  our 
old  visiter  again,  with  his  marks  and  iron 
ring?  What  should  now  be  done?  The  ma- 
jority of  the  court  denounced  him  an  outlaw 
and  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.  His 
friend  and  advocate,  however,  urged  in  behalf 
of  the  convict  that  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion was  without  limit  of  time,  and  assured  the 
court  that  if  a  convenient  opportunity  should 


offer,  he  would  send  him  next  to  Botony  Bay 
— but  if  not,  he  would  pledge  himself  to  carry 
him  to  a  place  so  distant  that  little  fear  could 
be  entertained  of  his  returning  again  to  his 
old  haunts.  Upon  these  terms  a  respite  was 
obtained,  and  his  sponsor  caused  him  to  be 
transported  to  Suffield,  and  there  left  in  a 
grass  field  a  little  north  of  the  meeting-house. 
This  expedient  served  for  that  year ;  but  in 
June,  1833,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  another 
family  visit  from  our  old  acquaintance.  By 
this  time  the  resentment  which  had  been  felt 
towards  him  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided. 
He  had  become  a  sort  of  pet,  and  as  we  had 
a  plentiful  supply  that  year  of  cucumbers  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  he  was  allowed  the 
whole  range  of  the  garden.  But  to  fulfil  my 
engagement  as  his  surety,  and  as  no  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  ship  him  off  to  Botany  Bay, 
I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  so 
that  he  could  have  no  means  of  noticing  ob- 
jects, carried  him  to  Poquonoc,  and  threw 
him  into  a  small  stream  in  an  alder  swamp 
near  Rainbow  mills.  But,  "  true  as  the  nee- 
dle to  the  pole,"  he  renewed  his  visit  in  1835, 
but  manifesting  a  desire  to  tarry  with  us 
longer  than  his  company  was  agreeable,  he 
was  carried  to  and  left  in  a  brook  near  Turkey 
Hills  mountain.  On  the  20th  inst.  he  obliged 
us  with  another  call,  and,  as  1  suppose,  is  yet 
in  my  garden. 

He  appears  in  fine  health,  plump  and  lusty, 
but  has  no  discernible  increas3  of  size,  nor 
appearance  of  advance  in  age  since  my  first 
acquaintance  with  him.  He  yet  wears  his 
iron  ring — the  initials  and  date  on  his  breast- 
plate, though  rendered  somewhat  obscure  by 
abrasion,  are  yet  legible,  and  leave  no  possi- 
ble doubt  of  his  identity. 

Wonderful  Toad. — At  the  office  of  the 
Providence  Journal  they  have  a  live  specimen 
of  the  Pipal  or  Surinam  toad,  of  which  Gold- 
smith, in  his  "Animated  Nature,"  says: — 
"  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  nature  a  more 
extraordinary  phenomenon  than  that  of  an 
animal  breeding  and  hatching  its  young  in  its 
back ;  frotn  whence,  as  from  a  kind  of  hot- 
bed, they  crawl  one  after  another  when  they 
come  to  maturit3^" 

Stopping  a  Leah—The  best  thing  (or 
stopping  a  leak  in  a  cask  is  whiting  beaten  up 
with  common  yellow  soap;  if  this  mixture  be 
well  rubbed  into  the  leak,  it  will  be  found  to 
stop  it  after  every  thing  else  has  failed. — 
Farmer^s  Cabinet. 


A  recipe  to  make  cheap  composition  for 
preserving  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  any  kind  of 
weather-boarding,  from  the  weather  and  from 
fire.  Take  one  measure  of  fine  sand,  two 
measures  of  wood  ashes  well  sifted,  three  of 
slackened  lime  ground  up  with  oil ;  laid  on 
with  a  painter's  brush ;  first  coat  thin,  and 
second  thick. 

I  painted  on  a  board  with  this  mixture,  and 
it  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  board  that  it 
resists  an  iron  tool ;  and  put  thick  on  a  shinglo 
resists  the  operation  of  fire. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


YOUTIIFIX  PIETY. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Fiiends  to 
this  work,  the  tiiird  edition  of  which  has  re- 
cently been  published,  and  may  be  had  of 
Nathan  Kite,  Apple-tree  alley  ;  George  W 
Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  and  of 
Uriah  Hunt,  No.  101  Market  street.  The 
third  edition  is  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  interesting  narratives  respecting 
John  PisTij  Anne  Harford  Lury,  Thomas 
Williams,  James  Nicholson,  Arthur  Gilkes, 
and  Richard  Stansfield,  and  the  whole  series 
comprises  upwards  of  eighty  individuals,  of 
whom  instructive  memoirs  are  given.  The 
benefits  resulting  to  children  from  the  perusal 
of  such  narratives  have  probably  often  been 
noticed  by  most  Friends  who  are  religiously 
concerned  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  those 
placed  under  their  care.  There  are  some 
observations  on  this  subject  in  the  preface  to 
the  volume  under  notice,  which  we  incline  lo 
extract,  viz.  "  The  frequent  vocal  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  religious 
books,  in  families,  is  a  practice  which  hi 
been  productive  of  good  to  many.  It  not 
only  accustoms  children  to  habits  of  stillness 
and  sobriety,  but  is  often  a  means  of  making 
serious  impressions  on  their  minds,  which  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  influence  over  their  charac- 
ters and  conduct  through  lile.  There  are 
probably  few  persons  whose  privilege  it  has 
been  to  receive  an  education  in  families  where 
this  Christian  duly  has  been  observed,  who 
cannot  recur  to  some  of  these  seasons  of  re- 
ligious retirement,  as  times  of  heavenly  visita- 
tion, wherein  their  spirits  have  been  contrited 
before  the  Lord  and  induced  lo  enter  into 
covenant  with  him." 

"  In  the  list  of  religious  books,  the  inspired 
writings  are  unquestionably  pre-eminent.  But 
while  we  cheerfully  bear  our  testimony  to 
their  superior  excellence  as  an  external  means 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  desire 
to  see  them  made  the  subject  of  attentive  daily 
perusal,  it  is  proper  that  vve  should  also  avail 
ourselves  of  other  helps  which  are  ofTered  to 
us.  Of  these,  we  may  safely  place  next  to 
the  sacred  volume,  the  history  of  the  closing 
days  of  those  who,  through  the  mercy  ot 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  have  had  an  interest  in 
him,  and  enjoyed,  in  their  dying  hours,  a 
hope  full  of  immortality  and  eternal  life. 
Their  blameless  and  consistent  walk ;  the  un- 
spotted example  which  they  maintained  amid 
the  corruptions  and  temptations  of  the  world; 
their  unshaken  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
God  ;  the  divine  support  they  experienced  in 
the  hour  of  disease  and  death  ;  and  the  glo- 
rious prospects  which  brightened  their  hopes 
in  looking  beyond  the  grave ;  have  justly 
been  considered  among  the  most  powerful  ' 
centives  to  virtue.  The  reading  of  these 
narratives  to  children  has  often  been  found 
to  kindle  in  their  minds,  even  at  a  very  early 
age,  ardent  desires  to  live  the  life  of  the 
righteous,  that  at  last  they  may  die  the 
peaceful  and  triumphant  death  as  those  of 
whom  they  hear  such  happy  accounts." 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  there  are 
too  many  families  where  the  children  seldom 
or  never  hear  these  interesting  and  instructive 


narratives  read  by  the  parents,  and  who  thus 
miss  of  the  good  which  might  be  derived 
through  this  means.  It  is  our  wish  to  en- 
courage such  to  try  the  effect  it  will  have,  by 
reading  one  or  more  of  them  to  their  children 
at  suitable  times  during  the  week,  especially 
on  first  days;  and  also  occasionally  at  schools, 
when  the  children  fall  into  silence,  at  the 
termination  of  the  day's  session,  the  vocal 
reading  of  portions  of  Youthful  Piety  has  fre- 
quently proved  a  profitable  closing  exercise, 
spreading  a  precious  solemnity  and  serious- 
ness over  their  minds  before  the  pupils  were 
dismissed.  We  would  recommend  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  this  practice,  and  believe  the 
results  would  be  beneficial. 


NINTH  MONTH,  7,  1839. 


The  fine  display  of  that  wonderful  and 
explained  phenomenon,  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  in 
staiit,  is  worth  a  brief  record.  We  say  unex 
plained,  because,  though  there  have  been 
various  attempts  to  theorise  on  the  subject, 
it  does  not  appear  that  men  of  science  have 
yet  come  to  any  settled  opinion  in  regard  to 
it.  It  so  happened  that  the  writer  of  this 
was  that  evening  on  a  visit  at  Burlington, 
and  his  attention  was  attracted  about  eight 
o'clock  by  the  luminous  appearance  of  thin 
semi-transparent  clouds  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  produced  a  brightness  not  dis- 
similar to  the  light  of  the  moon,  with  occa- 
sional rather  indistinct  streaks  shooting  up 
from  a  mass  of  dark  cloud  low  in  the  horizon. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  company 
collected  in  a  social  way  at  a  friend's  house, 
were  again  called  out,  when  the  phenomenon 
imed  an  arrangement  magnificent  to 
a  high  degree,  and  differing  in  one  respect 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  he- 
fore  witnessed.  A  circle  of  from  four  to  six 
feet  diameter,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye,  was 
;lly  visible  near  the  zenith,  and  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  it,  from  which,  as 
from  a  common  focus,  brilliant  radiations  of 
ght,  in  straight  lines,  proceeded  in  every 
direction,  the  colours  constantly  varying  and 
blending  from  a  milky  whiteness  to  a  rich 
rosy  tint.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  we 
gazed  upon  it  with  delight,  heightened 
small  degree  by  sympathy  with  numerous 
groups  of  excited  and  admiring  citizens, 
women,  and  children,  with  which  the  main 
street  seemed  all  astir.  At  or  sear  9  o'clock, 
we  were  once  more  invited  out.  The  play 
of  corruscations  at  this  juncture,  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens; the  roseate  tinge  was  now  even  more 
vivid  than  before,  and  in  richness  resembled 
that  in  the  western  sky  sometimes  at  sunset 
and  diversified  at  frequent  intervals  with  well 
defined  and  perpetually  shifting  shafts  of  white 
light,  shooting  up  from  the  horizon  tc 
points  of  elevation,  and  even  to  the  very 
zenith.  People  crowd  to  exhibitions  of  arti- 
ficial fire  works,  and  to  scenic  representa- 
tions, but  here  was  a  spectacle  the  sublimity 


of  which  at  once  rendered  those  factitious 
attempts  puny  and  contemptible. 

SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

Parents  who  intend  sending  their  children 
to  these  schools  are  respectfully  reminded 
that  to  have  them  entered  early  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  schools. 

9th  mo.  7th. 

WESTTOWN   BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  teacher  of  writing  is  wanted  for  the 
girls'  school.    Apply  to 

George  Williams, 
No.  71,  North  Seventh  street,  or 
Thomas  Kite, 
No.  31,  North  Fifth  street 

The  winter  term  of  Haverford  School  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next,  under  the  direction  of  the  follow- 
ing  Friends  as  its  officers,  viz.  John  Gum- 
mere,  Superintendent  and  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  English  Literature,  &c.  ;  Wil- 
liam Dennis,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature; 
Saml.  J.  Gummere,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  Benjamin  V.  Marsh, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  terms  are  $250  per  annum,  payable 
as  follows,  viz.  $75  at  the  commencement, 
and  $75  at  the  middle  of  the  winter  term, 
and  $100  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term. 
Copies  of  the  last  annual  report,  with  such 
further  information  as  may  be  desired,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  undersigned,  to  whom 
applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed. 
By  direction  of  the  managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  8  mo.  29,  1839. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  students 
of  Haverford  School,  will  commence  on  fifth 
day  next,  and  terminate  on  third  day,  the 
10th  of  ninth  month. 

The  attendance  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  institution,  is  respectfully  invited.  Co- 
pies of  the  order  of  examination  may  be  had 
at  this  oflice. 
8th  mo.  30. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBER  &  ShARPLESS, 

No.  8  South  Fourth  street. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers fo?'  ike  Month. — Edward 
B.  Garrigues,  No.  153,  High  street ;  John 
P'arnum,  No.  116,  Arch  street;  Isaac  Collins, 
No.  129,  Filbert  street. 

Svperintendents.  —  John  C.  and  Lsetitia 
Redmond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Edw.  M.  Moore 

PRIN  TED  BY  ADAM  W ALDIE, 
I      Carpenter  Street,  below  Seventh,  Philadelphia 
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LIFE  OF  WILBERFORCE. 

iCoiitiiiued  from  p.  3S7.) 

The  contest  had  now  endured  for  twelve 
years.  Ten  successive  efforts  had  been  fruit- 
lessly made  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
legislature  in  arresting  this  gigantic  evil. 
Hopeless  of  success  by  perseverance  in  the 
same  tactics,  and  yet  incapable  of  retiring 
from  the  duty  he  had  assumed,  Wilberforce 
1  now  addressed  himself  to  the  project  of  effect- 
i  ing,  by  a  compromise,  the  end  which  seemed 
[  unattainable  by  direct  and  open  hostilities. 
The  year  ISOO  was  accordingly  consumed  in 
negotiations  with  the  chief  West  India  pro- 
prietors, of  which  the  object  was  to  win  their 
concurrence  in  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
trade  to  a  period  of  five  or  at  most  seven 
years.  Delusive  hopes  of  success  cheered 
him  for  a  while,  but  it  was  ere  long  apparent 
that  the  phalanx  of  his  enemies  was  too  firm 
to  be  penetrated.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had 
"had  brought  to  the  court  of  London  a  minis- 
ter from  the  French  republic,  who  encouraged 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange 
a  general  convention  of  all  the  European 
powers  for  the  abandonment  of  the  traffic. 
Long  and  anxious  were  the  endeavours  made 
by  Wilberforce  for  maturing  this  project.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  unavailing. 
The  session  of  1801  was  about  to  close,  and 
the  end  in  view  appeared  more  distant  than 
at  any  former  time.  Mr.  Addington  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  great  expedition  to  St. 
Domingo  as  a  kind  of  sedative,  which  would 
paralyse  the  resistance  of  the  oppressed  ne- 
groes throughout  the  West  Indies;  and  feared 
to  check  the  operation  of  this  anodyne.  The 
charm  which  these  medical  analogies  exer- 
cised over  the  then  occupant  of  the  treasury 
bench  did  not,  however,  extend  its  influence 
to  William  Wilberforce.  He  announced  his 
purpose  to  resume  the  parliamentary  contest 
in  the  year  1802,  when  the  attempt  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  though  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  The  wit  and  elo- 
quence of  Canning,  remonstrating  against  the 
settlement  of  new  lands  in  Trinidad,  had  been 
repelled  by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  then 
minister,  and  the  time  occupied  in  this  dis- 
cussion had  delayed,  until  the  dissolution  of 


parliament  interrupted,  the  further  progress 
of  the  abolition  act.  The  tumult  of  war  in 
the  succeeding  year  silenced  every  other 
sound  ;  and  the  advocate  of  the  slaves  was 
condemned  to  a  reluctant  silence,  whilst  every 
voice  was  raised  in  reprobation  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  resentment  for  the  insult  offered  to 
Lord  Whitworth.  At  length  the  auguries  of 
success  became  distinct  and  frequent.  Pitt 
had  returned  to  office,  the  dread  of  jacobinism 
no  longer  haunted  the  public  mind,  but  above 
all,  the  proprietors  in  the  Caribbean  islands 
had  made  the  discovery,  that  by  encouraging 
the  slave  trade,  they  were  creating  in  the 
planters  of  the  conquered  colonies  the  most 
dangerous  rivals  in  their  monopoly  of  the 
British  market.  The  union  with  Ireland  had 
added  a  new  host  of  friends.  Not  a  single 
representative  from  that  country  withheld  his 
assistance.  Amidst  all  these  encouragements 
Wilberforce  again  appealed  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  carried  the  bill  with  over- 
whelming majorities.  Cordial  were  now  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  of  every  class, 
from  the  aged  John  Newton,  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  cele- 
brity as  the  most  original  thinker  of  his  age 
was  then  in  its  early  dawn.  But  the  peers 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian or  moral  philosophy,  and  the  question 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  session. 

Wilberforce  had  yet  another  disappoint- 
ment to  sustain.  The  house  of  commons  of 
1805,  receding  from  their  former  resolutions, 
rejected  his  bill,  and  drew  from  him  in  his 
private  journals  language  of  distress  and  pain 
such  as  no  former  defeat  had  been  able  to 
extort. 

The  death  of  William  Pitt  approached;  an 
event  which  the  most  calm  and  impartial 
judgment  must  now  regard  as  the  necessary 
precursor  of  the  liberation  of  Africa.  For 
seventeen  years,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  contest,  he  had  guided  the  counsels  of  this 
country.  Successful  in  almost  every  other 
parliamentary  conflict,  and  triumphing  over 
the  most  formidable  antagonists,  he  had  been 
compelled,  by  the  Dundases  and  Jenkinsons, 
and  Roses,  who  on  every  other  subject  quail- 
ed under  his  eye,  to  go  to  the  grave  without 
obliterating  that  which  he  himself  had  de- 
nounced as  the  deepest  stain  on  our  national 
character,  and  the  most  enormous  guilt  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  mankind.  During 
that  long  period,  millions  of  innocent  victims 
had  perished.  Had  ho  perilled  his  political 
existence  on  the  issue,  no  rational  man  can 
doubt  that  an  amount  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of 
disgrace,  and  of  loss,  would  have  been  spared 
to  England,  and  to  the  civilised  world,  such 
as  no  other  man  ever  had  it  in  his  power  to 
arrest. 


The  political  antagonists  of  Pitt  were  men 
of  a  different  temper ;  and  although  in  the 
cabinet  of  Fox  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  opposed  him  on  this  subject,  yet  it  was 
an  opposition  which,  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess, he  could  afford  to  disregard  and  to  par- 
don. Had  it  endangered  for  a  single  session 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  these  names, 
eminent  as  one  at  least  of  them  was,  would 
infallibly  have  been  erased  from  the  list  of  his 
administration.  Fox's  ministry  had  scarcely 
taken  their  places  when  Lord  Grenville  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  lords,  and  speedily 
carried  two  bills,  of  which  the  first  abolished 
the  slave  trade  with  all  foreign  powers,  and 
the  second  forbade  the  employment  in  that 
traffic  of  any  British  shipping  which  had  not 
already  been  engaged  in  it;  whilst  the  house 
of  commons  resolved,  that  the  slave  trade 
was  "  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy  ;  and  that  they 
would  proceed  to  abolish  it  with  all  practica- 
ble expedition."  Faithfully  was  this  pledge 
redeemed.  The  death  of  Fox  did  not  even 
delay  its  fulfilment.  Early  in  1807  that  great 
statesman,  to  whom  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
six  years  it  was  reserved  to  propose  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  itself,  introduced  into  the 
house  of  commons  a  bill  which  placed  on  the 
British  statute-book  the  final  condemnation  of 
the  trade  in  slaves.  Amidst  the  acclamations 
of  parliament,  the  enthusiastic  congratulations 
of  his  friends,  and  the  applauses  of  the  world, 
Wilberforce  witnessed  the  success  of  the  great 
object  of  his  life  with  emotions  and  in  a  spirit 
which  could  not  have  found  admission  into  a 
mind  less  pure  and  elevated  than  his  own. 
The  friendly  shouts  of  victory  which  arose  on 
every  side  were  scarcely  observed  or  heeded 
in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  ren- 
dered to  mankinds  service  of  unequalled  mag- 
nitude. He  retired  to  prostrate  himself  before 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  in  profound  hu- 
mility and  thankfulness, — wondering  at  the 
unmerited  bounty  of  God,  who  had  carried 
him  through  twenty  years  of  unremitting  la- 
bour, and  bestowed  on  him  a  name  of  im- 
perishable glory. 

[Here  follows  a  page  or  two  relative  to  the 
respective  claims  of  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son  to  pre-eminence,  which  we  omit.] 

He  was  indeed  associated  with  those  whose 
aid  would  have  insured  the  triumph  of  ener- 
gies incomparably  inferior  to  his.  To  men- 
tion no  humbler  names,  he  was  aided  by  the 
genius  and  philanthropy  of  Henrv  Brougham, 
and  by  the  afl't-ction  :uul  scir-dciiia!  and  un- 
exampled energy  of  Ins  broihor-in-law,  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  of  Zachary  Macanlay.  It  may 
further  bo  admitted,  that  systematic  and  very 
continuous  labours  were  not  consonant  with 
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his  iiitcllrctual  cluirticter  or  with  the  habits 
of  hi.s  lilb.  l?ut  to  the  oflice  which  he  had 
undertaken  lie  brou^lit  qualifications  still  more 
rare,  and  of  tar  higher  importance.  It  was 
witliiii  the  reach  of  ordinary  talents  to  collect, 
to  examine,  and  to  digest  evidence,  and  to 
prepare  and  distribute  popular  publications. 
But  it  required  a  mind  as  versatile  and  active, 
and  powers  as  varied  as  were  those  of  Wil- 
berforce,  to  harmonize  all  minds,  to  quicken 
the  zeal  of  some,  and  to  repress  the  intempe- 
rance of  others  ; — to  negotiate  with  statesmen 
of  all  political  parties,  and,  above  all,  to  main- 
tain for  twenty  successive  years  the  lofty 
principles  of  the  contest  unsullied  even  by  the 
seeming  admixture  of  any  lower  aims.  The 
political  position  assigned  to  him  by  his  con- 
stituency in  Yorkshire,  the  multitude  and  in- 
timacy of  his  personal  friendships,  the  animal 
spirits  which  knew  no  ebb,  the  insinuating 
graces  of  his  conversation,  the  graceful  flow 
of  his  natural  eloquence,  and  an  address  at 
once  the  gayest,  the  most  winning,  and  the 
most  affectionate,  marked  him  out  as  the  sin- 
gle man  of  his  age,  to  whom  \l  would  have 
been  possible  to  conduct  such  a  struggle 
through  all  its  ceaseless  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments. These  volumes  abound  in 
proofs  the  most  conclusive  that,  not  merely 
in  the  house  of  commons,  but  in  every  other 
society,  he  lived  for  this  great  object — that 
he  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  correspondence, 
employing  and  directing  innumerable  agents 
— enlisting  in  his  service  the  whole  circle  of 
his  connections,  surrounded  by  a  bod}'  of  se- 
cretaries (called  by  Pitt  his  "white  negroes"), 
preparing  or  revising  publications  of  every 
form,  from  folios  of  reports  and  evidence  to 
newspaper  paragraphs — engaged  in  every  col- 
lateral project  by  which  his  main  end  could 
be  promoted — now  superintending  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  voluntary  society  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade — and  then  labouring 
from  session  to  session  in  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  occasionally  passing  (in  opposi- 
tion to  his  natural  temper)  weeks  of  the  most 
laborious  seclusion,  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
more  public  labours.  A  life  of  more  devoted 
diligence  has  scarcely  been  recorded  of  any 
man;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  all 
mental  industry  as  confined  to  those  exertions 
which  chain  the  labourer  to  his  desk. 

Though  Wilberforce  survived  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  he  did  not  retain  his  scat  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  much  more  than  half  of  that 
period.  The  interval  between  the  enactment 
of  this  law  and  the  close  of  his  parliamentary 
labours  was  devoted  to  a  ceaseless  watchful- 
ness over  the  interests  of  the  African  race. 
Our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  in  any  detail 
the  history  of  those  exertions.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice,  that,  although  declining 
strength  compelled  him  to  relinquish  to  others 
the  chief  conduct  of  the  warfare  against 
slavery  itself,  his  efforts  for  its  extinction 
were  continued  in  every  form,  until  the  in- 
troduction into  parliament  of  the  law  which 
declared,  that  from  the  1st  of  August,  1884, 
"  slavery  should  be  utterly  and  for  ever  abo- 
lished, and  unlawful  throughout  the  British  co- 
lonies, possessions,  and  plantantions  abroad." 


The  measure  had  already  been  received  with 
acclamation  in  the  house  of  commons  ere  he 
was  summoned  to  his  final  reward  ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  last  conversation  in 
which  he  ever  engaged. 

It  would  not  have  been  compatible  with  the 
character  of  Wilberforce,  nor  a  fulfilment  of 
the  mission  with  which  he  believed  himself 
to  bo  invested,  if  htf  had  concentrated  his 
effijrts  for  the  good  of  mankind  on  any  single 
object,  however  arduous.  "  God  has  set  be- 
fore me  the  reformation  of  my  country's  man- 
ners," is  the  solemn  persuasion  which  he  re- 
corded in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  from 
which,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  never 
swerved.  During  that  period  Great  Britain 
underwent  internal  changes  more  important 
than  had  occurred  during  any  two  preceding 
centuries.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, revenue,  and  population  expanded  with 
unexampled  elasticity.  Never  before  had  the 
physical  powers  of  nature  been  so  largely  sub- 
jugated to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind,  and 
never  was  the  necessity  more  urgent  for  some 
corresponding  increase  of  the  moral  powers  of 
the  conqueror.  The  steam-engine  would  have 
been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  if  the  age 
which  it  has  enriched  had  continued  station- 
ary in  religious  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  but 
equivocal  benefactors  of  their  fellow-country- 
men without  the  co-operation  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster. England  would  have  used  like  a  giant 
the  giant's  strength  which  she  was  acquiring. 
Wealth,  and  sensuality,  and  hard-heartedness 
on  the  one  side,  must  have  been  brought  into 
a  fearful  conflict  with  poverty,  ignorance  and 
discontent  on  the  other.  But  the  result  has 
been  otherwise,  and  these  islands  have  be- 
come not  merely  the  hive  of  productive  in- 
dustry, but  the  centre  of  efforts  of  unequalled 
magnitude  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of 
the  human  race. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  schemes  of  be- 
nevolence which  were  projected  during  the 
last  half  century,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
more  considerable  in  which  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  largely  participated.  Now  esta- 
blishing schools  for  pupils  of  every  age,  and 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  plans  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge.  The  half-civilized  inhabitants  of 
the  recesses  of  London,  the  prisoners  in  her 
jails,  the  sick  and  destitute  in  their  crowded 
lodgings,  the  poor  of  Ireland,  the  heathen  na- 
tions, refined  or  barbarous,  the  convicts  in 
New  Holland,  and  the  Indians  on  the  Red 
River,  all  in  their  turn,  or  rather  all  at  once, 
were  occupying  his  mind,  exhausting  his 
purse,  and  engaging  his  time  and  influence 
in  schemes  for  their  relief  or  improvement. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  plans  in  which 
he  was  immersed,  and  of  the  societies  formed 
for  their  accomplishment,  presents  such  a 
mass  and  multitude  of  complicated  affairs,  as 
inevitably  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  no 
one  man,  nor  indeed  any  hundred  men,  could 
conduct  or  understand,  or  remember  them  all. 
There  is,  however,  no  miracle  to  explain. 
Living  in  the  centre  of  political  action,  and 
surrounded  by  innumerable  friends,  agents. 


and  supporters,  Wilberforce  was  relieved  from 
all  the  more  toilsome  duties  of  these  countless 
undertakings.  He  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted himself,  and  to  have  been  ackow- 
ledged  by  others,  as  a  voluntary  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  public  charities.  No 
department  in  Downing  street  was  ever  ad- 
ministered with  equal  success — none  certainly 
by  agents  equally  zealous,  persevering,  and 
effective.  His  authority  was  maintained  by 
the  reverence  and  affection  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
his  unfailing  bounty,  and  his  ever  ready  and 
affectionate  sympathy. 

No  man  was  less  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  withdrawing  from  costly  personal  sacrifices 
to  promote  those  schemes  of  philanthropy 
which  the  world,  or  at  least  his  own  world, 
would  admire  and  celebrate.  During  a  large 
part  of  his  life,  Wilberforce  appears  to  have 
devoted  to  acts  of  munificence  and  charity 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  annual  income  j 
nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  humblest  and  most 
repulsive  offices  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
the  wretched  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  Yet  we  believe  that  no  more  genuine 
proof  was  ever  given  of  his  anxiety  for  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind  than  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Practical  View  of  the  Pre- 
vailing  Religious  System  of  Professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this 
Country,  contrasted  with  real  Christianity." 
This  book  appeared  in  1797.  The  interest 
with  which  it  was  originally  received  might 
be  readily  explained  by  the  singularity  of  a 
very  conspicuous  member  of  parliament  un- 
dertaking to  handle  such  a  theme.  But  there 
must  be  some  deeper  cause  for  the  continued 
popularity  of  an  octavo  volume  of  which,  with- 
in half  a  century,  fifty  large  editions,  at  the 
least,  have  been  published  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  applauses  of  eccle- 
siastics of  every  class,  from  old  John  Newton 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  might  be  yield- 
ed with  liberal  indulgence  to  so  powerful  and 
unexpected  an  auxiliary.  But  that  could  be 
no  common  production  which  moved  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature"  for  once 
to  quit  his  sUlts,  and  to  pour  out  a  heartfelt 
tribute  of  praise  in  his  unadulterated  mother 
tongue  ;  and  which  drew  from  Edmund  Burke 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  author 
for  the  comfort  which  he  had  diffused  over 
the  two  last  days  of  his  eventful  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
MOllUS  MULTICAUUS. 

The  words  at  the  head  of  this  article  will 
probably  be  viewed  by  some  as  out  of  place 
in  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend ;"  but  I  do  not 
know  any  way  in  which  my  purpose  can  be 
as  well  accomplished  as  through  its  aid. 

I  am  not  about  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
important  wonder-working  properties  of  this 
tree,  nor  even  on  "  silk  growing ;"  but  I 
wish  to  ask  for  a  little  information  from 
some  one  of  the  many  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society  who  are  engaged  in  dealing  in 
the  raorus  multicaulis.    I  do  not  allude  to 
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those  who  have  purchased  and  cuitivated 
them  for  llic  single  purpose  of  rearing  silk- 
worms, and  who,  consequently,  do  not  intend 
to  sell  them ;  but  to  those  who  are  cultivating 
or  purchasing  them  to  sell  again. 

Of  the  character  and  ultimate  result  of 
the  extensive  tralHc  in  morns  multicaulis 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  two  years 
past,  I  find  various  and  quite  opposite  opi- 
nions prevailing.  As  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, it  seonis  ihai  most  of  those  who  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  business,  think 
an  unwarrantable  excitement — a  mania — has 
been  produced,  b\'  which  the  prices  of  these 
trees  have  been  raised  very  far  above  their 
real  value,  and  that  it  has  become  a  wild 
speculation — a  lottery — a  species  of  gam- 
ing— which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  hun- 
dreds, and  the  enriching  of  a  few  by  the 
spoils. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  represented  by 
many  to  be  the  best  mode  of  introducing  the 
general  "  growing  of  silk,"  and  they  assert 
that  the  price  is  not  above  the  real  value  of 
the  trees,  but  must  be  kept  up  until  the  whole 
country  is  fully  supplied  ;  when  the  raising 
of  silk  will  rival  in  importance  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  and  the  grand  results  will  be 
great  riches  to  all  who  engage  in  it — em- 
ployment to  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  now  idle — immense  na- 
tional wealth,  by  raising  and  manufacturing 
at  home  what  we  now  obtain  from  foreign 
countries  at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars — in  short,  "it  must 
be  the  making  of  this  great  country." 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— in  the  midst  of  these  conflicting 
views,  and  the  great  excitement  which  pre- 
vails— those  members  of  our  Society,  (and 
some  who  occupy  conspicuous  stations  are 
included  in  the  number,)  who  are  engaged  in 
the  traffic,  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Society,  to  explain  clearly  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  act,  and  to  show,  if  possible,  that 
they  have  not  ventured  upon  a  business  that 
they  do  not  well  understand,  or  upon  a  con- 
cern that  depends  on  deceptive  probabilities 
for  its  success ;  and  thus  clear  themselves 
and  the  Society  from  underserved  censure. 

The  subject  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  great 
importance  lo  our  couutry,  from  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  that  has  been  drawn  from 
other  objects  and  applied  to  the  mulberry 
traffic  ;  but  as  our  religious  Society  looks  be- 
yond the  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss  in 
estimating  the  character  of  worldly  engage- 
ments, it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  its 
members  who  are  in  this  business,  may  be 
well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  "  hazardous  en- 
terprise," and  that  they  have  "  not  suffered 
their  minds  to  be  hurried  away  by  an  inordi- 
nate desire  of  worldly  riches ;  remembering 
the  observation  of  the  Apostle,  in  his  day, 
and  so  often  sorrowfully  verified  in  ours,  that 
'They  who  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,'  and  erring  from  the  faith 
'  pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sor- 
rows.' " 


Jovrnrt/  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(Contimied  from  page  :!r;8.) 

August  20t/i. — At  about  daylight  this 
morning,  having  charge  of  the  last  guard 
of  the  night,  I  observed  a  beautiful,  sleek 
little  coll,  about  four  months  old,  trot  into 
the  camp,  winnowing  with  great  apparent 
pleasure,  and  dancing  and  curvetting  gaily 
amongst  our  sober  and  sedate  band.  I  had 
no  doubt  that  he  had  strayed  from  Indians, 
who  were  probably  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  as  here,  every  animal  that  comes  near  us 
is  fair  game,  and  as  wo  were  hungry,  not 
having  eaten  any  thing  of  consequence  since 
yesterday  morning,  I  thought  the  little  stran- 
ger would  make  a  good  breakfast  for  us. 
Concluding,  however,  that  it  would  be  best 
to  act  advisedly  in  the  matter,  I  put  my  head 
into  Captain  W.'s  tent,  and  telling  him  the 
news,  made  the  proposition  which  had  occur- 
red to  me.  The  captain's  reply  was  encour- 
aging enough, — "Down  with  him,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  T.;  let  us  have  him  for  break- 
fast." In  five  minutes  afterwards,  a  bullet 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  visiter,  and 
my  men  were  set  to  work  making  fires,  and 
rummaging  out  the  long-neglected  stew-pans, 
while  I  engaged  myself  in  flaying  the  little 
animal,  and  cutting  up  his  body  in  readiness 
for  the  pots. 

When  the  camp  was  aroused,  about  an 
hour  after,  the  savoury  steam  of  the  cookery 
was  rising  and  saluting  the  nostrils  of  our 
hungry  people  with  its  fragrance,  who,  rub- 
bing their  hands  with  delight,  sat  themselves 
down  upon  the  ground,  waiting  with  what 
patience  they  might  for  the  unexpected  re- 
past which  was  preparing  for  them. 

It  was  to  me  almost  equal  to  a  good  break- 
fast, to  witness  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  I  had  been  the  means  of  diffusing 
through  the  camp. 

The  repast  was  ready  at  length,  and  we 
did  full  justice  to  it;  every  man  ate  until  he 
was  filled,  and  all  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
most  delicious  meals  they  had  ever  assisted 
in  demolishing.  When  our  breakfast  was 
concluded,  but  little  of  the  colt  remained ; 
that  little  was,  however,  carefully  packed  up, 
and  deposited  on  one  of  the  horses,  to  fur- 
nish, at  least,  a  portion  of  another  meal. 

The  route,  this  morning,  lay  along  Boisee. 
For  an  hour,  the  travelling  was  toilsome  and 
difficult,  the  Indian  trail,  leading  along  the 
high  bank  of  the  river,  steep  and  rocky,  mak- 
ing our  progress  very  slow  and  laborious.  We 
then  came  to  a  wide  plain,  interrupted  only 
by  occasional  high  banks  of  earth,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  across  which 
ran  the  path.  Towards  mid-day,  we  lost 
sight  of  these  banks,  the  whole  country  ap- 
pearing level,  with  the  exception  of  some  dis- 
tant hills  in  the  south-west,  which  we  sup- 
pose indicate  the  vicinity  of  some  part  of 
Snake  river. 

We  have  all  been  disappointed  in  the  dis- 
tance to  this  river,  and  the  length  of  time 
required  to  reach  it.  Not  a  tnan  in  our 
camp  has  ever  travelled  this  route  before, 
and  all  we  have  known  about  it  has  been  the 
general  course. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  observed  a  number  of 


Indians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  en- 
gaged in  fishing  for  salmon.  Captain  W. 
and  two  men  immediately  crossed  over  to 
them,  carrying  with  them  a  few  small  arti- 
cles to  exchange  for  fish.  We  congratulated 
ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune  in  seeing 
these  Indians,  and  were  anticipating  a  plenti- 
ful meal,  when  Captain  W.  and  his  compa- 
nions returned,  bringing  only  three  small 
salmon.  The  Indians  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  fishing,  not  having  caught  enough  for 
themselves,  and  even  the  offer  of  exorbitant 
sums  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  part 
with  more. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  grouse  and  a  beaver 
were  killed,  which,  added  to  the  remains  of 
the  colt,  and  our  three  little  salmon,  made  us 
a  tolerable  supper.  While  we  were  eating, 
we  were  visited  by  a  Snake  chief,  a  large  and 
powerful  man,  of  a  peculiarly  dignified  aspect 
and  manner.  He  was  naked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  blanket  which  covered  his 
shoulders,  and  descended  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  being  fastened  around  the  neck  with  a 
silver  skewer.  As  it  was  pudding  time  with 
us,  our  visiter  was  of  course  invited  to  sit  and 
eat;  and  he,  nothing  loath,  deposited  himself 
at  once  upon  the  ground,  and  made  a  remark- 
ably vigorous  assault  upon  the  mixed  contents 
of  the  dish.  He  had  not  eaten  long,  however, 
before  we  perceived  a  sudden  and  inexplicable 
change  in  his  countenance,  which  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  violent  ejectment  of  a 
huge  mouthful  of  our  luxurious  fare.  The 
man  rose  slowly,  and  with  great  dignity,  to 
his  feet,  and  pronouncing  the  single  word 
"  shekum,"  (horse,)  in  a  tone  of  mingled  anger 
and  disgust,  stalked  rapidly  out  of  the  camp, 
not  even  wishing  us  a  good  evening.  It 
struck  me  as  a  singular  instance  of  accuracj'' 
and  discrimination  in  the  organs  of  taste.  We 
had  been  eating  of  the  multifarious  compound 
without  being  able  to  recognise,  by  the  taste, 
a  single  ingredient  which  it  contained ;  a 
stranger  came  amongst  us,  who  did  not  know, 
when  he  commenced  eating,  that  the  dish 
was  formed  of  more  than  one  item,  and  jet 
in  less  than  five  minutes  he  discovered  one  of 
the  very  least  of  its  component  parts. 

It  would  seem  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  Indians,  or  it  may  be  the  particular  tribe 
to  which  this  man  belongs,  are  opposed  to 
the  eating  of  horse  flesh,  and  yet,  the  natural 
supposition  would  be,  that  in  the  gameless 
country  inhabited  by  them  they  would  often 
be  reduced  to  such  shifts,  and  tlius  readily 
conquer  any  natural  reluctance  which  they 
might  feel  to  partake  of  such  food.  I  did  not 
think  until  after  he  left  us,  that  if  the  chief 
knew  how  the  horse  meat  he  so  much  de- 
tested was  procured,  and  where,  lie  might 
probably  have  expressed  even  more  indigna- 
tion, for  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  colt 
had  strayed  from  his  own  band. 

21s;. — The  timber  along  the  river  banks  is 
plentiful,  and  often  attains  a  large  size.  It  is 
chiefly  of  the  species  called  balsam  poplar, 
{Populvs  halsamifa-a.) 

Towards  noon  to-day,  we  observed  ahead 
several  groups  of  Indians,  perhaps  twenty  in 
each,  and  on  the  appearance  of  our  cavalcade, 
they  manifested  their  joy  at  seeing  us,  by  the 
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most  extravagant  and  grotesque  gestures, 
ilancing  and  capering  most  ludicrously.  Every 
individual  of  them  was  perfectly  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  thong  around  the 
waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  square  piece 
of  flannel,  skin,  or  canvass,  depending  half 
way  to  the  knees.  Their  stature  was  rather 
below  the  middle  height,  but  they  were 
strongly  built  and  very  muscular.  Each  man 
carried  his  salmon  spear,  and  these,  with  the 
knives  stuck  in  their  girdles,  appeared  to  be 
their  only  weapons,  not  one  of  them  having  a 
gun.  As  we  neared  them,  the  first  group  ran 
towards  us,  crying  "  Shoshone,  Shoshone," 
and  caused  some  delay  by  their  eagerness  to 
grasp  our  hands  and  examine  our  garments. 
After  one  group  had  become  satisfied  with 
fingering  us,  we  rode  on  and  suffered  the 
same  process  by  the  next,  and  so  on  until  we 
had  passed  the  whole,  every  Indian  crying 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Tabiboo  sanf,  tabiboo 
sant  r  (white  man  is  good,  white  man  is 
good.) 

In  a  short  time  the  chief  joined  us,  and  our 
party  stopped  for  an  hour,  and  we  had  a  "talk" 
with  him.  He  told  us,  in  answer  to  our  ques- 
tions, that  his  people  had  fish,  and  would  give 
them  for  our  goods,  if  we  would  sleep  one 
niaht  near  their  camp  and  smoke  with  them. 
No  trade  of  consequence  can  ever  be  effected 
with  Indians  unless  the  pipe  be  first  smoked, 
and  the  matter  calmly  and  seriously  delibe- 
rated upon.  An  Indian  chief  would  think  his 
dignity  seriously  compromised  if  he  were  ex- 
pected to  do  any  thing  in  a  hurry,  much  less 
so  serious  a  matter  as  a  salmon  or  beaver 
trade;  and  if  we  had  refused  his  offered  terms, 
he  would  probably  have  allowed  us  to  pass  on, 
and  denied  himself  the  darling  rings,  bells, 
and  paint,  rather  than  infringe  a  custom  so 
long  religiously  practised  by  his  people.  We 
were  therefore  inclined  to  humour  our  Snake 
friend,  and  accordingly  came  to  a  halt  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  chief  and  several  of  his  favoured  young 
braves  sat  with  us  on  the  bank,  and  we  smoked 
with  them,  the  other  Indians  forming  a  large 
circle  around. 

The  chief  is  a  man  rather  above  the  ordi- 
nary height,  with  a  fine,  noble  countenance, 
and  remarkably  large  promin'ent  eyes.  His 
person,  instead  of  being  naked,  as  is  usual, 
is  clothed  in  a  robe  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
mountain  sheep;  a  broad  band  made  of  large 
blue  beads,  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  hangs  over  his  cheeks,  and  around  his 
neck  is  suspended  the  foot  of  a  huge  grizzly 
bear.  The  possession  of  this  uncouth  orna- 
ment is  considered  among  them  a  great  ho- 
nour, since  none  but  those  whose  prowess  has 
enabled  them  to  kill  the  animal  arc  allowed 
to  wear  it,  and  with  their  weak  and  inefficient 
weapons,  the  destruction  of  so  fierce  and  ter- 
rible a  brute  is  a  feat  that  may  well  entitle 
them  to  some  distinction. 

We  remained  two  hours  at  the  spot  where 
we  halted,  and  then  passed  on  about  four 
miles,  accompanied  by  the  chief  and  his  peo- 
ple, to  their  camp,  where  we  pitched  our  tents 
for  the  night.  In  a  short  time  the  Indians 
came  to  us  in  great  numbers,  with  bundles  of 
dried  salmon  in  their  arms,  and  a  few  recent 


ones.  We  commenced  our  trading  imme- 
diately, giving  them  in  exchange  fish-hooks, 
beads,  knives,  paint,  &;c.,  and  before  evening 
had  procured  sufficient  provision  for  the  con- 
sumption of  our  party  until  we  arrive  at  the 
falls  of  Snake  river,  where  we  are  told  we 
shall  meet  the  Bannecks,  from  whom  we  can 
doubtless  trade  a  supply,  which  will  serve  us 
until  we  reach  Walla-walla. 

While  we  were  pursuing  our  trade,  Richard- 
son and  Mr.  Ash  worth  rode  into  the  camp,  and 
1  observed  by  the  countenance  of  the  latter 
that  something  unusual  had  occurred.  I  felt 
very  certain  that  no  ordinary  matter  would  be 
capable  of  ruffling  this  calm,  intrepid,  and  al- 
most fool-hardy  young  man ;  so  it  was  with 
no  little  interest  that  I  drew  near  to  listen  to 
the  tale  which  he  told  Captain  W.,  with  a  face 
ffushed  with  unusual  anger,  while  his  whole 
person  seemed  to  swell  with  pride  and  disdain. 

He  said  that  while  riding  about  five  miles 
behind  the  party,  (not  being  able  to  keep  up 
with  it  on  account  of  having  a  worn-out  horse,) 
he  was  attacked  by  about  fifty  of  the  Indians 
whom  we  passed  earlier  in  the  day,  dragged 
forcibly  from  his  horse,  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground.  Here  some  held  their  knives  to  his 
throat  to  prevent  his  rising,  and  others  robbed 
him  of  his  saddle-bags,  and  all  that  they  con- 
tained. While  he  was  yet  in  this  unpleasant 
situation,  Richardson  came  suddenly  upon 
them,  and  the  cowardly  Indians  relased  their 
captive  instantly,  throwing  the  saddle-bags 
and  every  thing  else  upon  the  ground,  and 
fiying  like  frightened  antelopes  over  the  plain. 
The  only  real  damage  that  Mr.  Ashworth  sus- 
tained was  the  total  loss  of  his  saddle-bags, 
which  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  knives  of  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  abstract  the  contents. 
These,  however,  we  think  he  deserves  to  lose, 
inasmuch  as  with  all  our  persuasion  we  have 
never  been  able  to  induce  him  to  carry  a  gun 
since  we  left  the  country  infested  by  the 
Blackfeet ;  and  to-day  the  very  show  of  such 
a  weapon  would  undoubtedly  have  prevented 
the  attack  of  which  he  complains. 

Richardson  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
the  deportment  of  our  young  English-  friend 
while  he  was  lying  under  the  knives  of  his 
captors.  The  heavy  whip  of  buffalo  hide, 
which  was  his  only  weapon,  was  applied  with 
great  energ)'  to  the  naked  backs  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  Indians,  who  winced  and  stamped 
under  the  infliction,  but  still  feared  to  use 
their  knives,  except  to  prevent  his  rising. 
Richardson  says,  that  until  he  approached 
closely,  the  blows  were  descending  in  rapid 
succession,  and  our  hunter  was  in  some  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  characteristic  dignity  in  his 
efforts  to  repress  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh  at 
the  extreme  ludicrousness  of  the  whole  scene. 

Captain  W.,  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  assault  were  stated  to  him,  gave  an  im- 
mediate order  for  the  suspension  of  business, 
and  calling  the  chief  to  him,  told  him  serious- 
ly, that  if  an  attempt  were  again  made  to  in- 
terrupt any  of  his  party  oii  their  march,  the 
offenders  should  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped 
severely.  He  enforced  his  language  by  ges- 
tures so  expressive  that  none  could  misunder- 
stand him,  and  he  was  answered  by  a  low 
groan  from  the  Indians  present,  and  a  sub- 


missive bowing  of  their  heads.  The  chief 
appeared  very  much  troubled,  and  harangued 
his  people  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  sub- 
ject, repeating  what  the  captain  had  said, 
with  some  additional  remarks  of  his  own,  im- 
plying  that  even  a  worse  fate  than  whipping 
would  be  the  lot  of  future  delinquents. 

22d. — Last  night,  during  the  second  guard, 
svhile  on  my  walk  around  the  camp,  I  observed 
one  of  my  men  squatted  on  the  ground,  in- 
tently surveying  some  object  which  appeared 
to  be  moving  among  the  horses.  At  his  re- 
quest  I  stooped  also,  and  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive something  near  us  which  was  certainly 
not  a  horse,  and  yet  was  as  certainly  a  living 
object.  I  supposed  it  to  be  either  a  bear  or 
a  wolf,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
man,  I  gave  the  word  "  fire."  The  trigger 
was  instantly  pulled,  the  sparks  flew  from  the 
flint,  but  the  rifle  was  not  exploded.  At  the 
sound  an  Indian  sprang  from  the  grass  where 
he  had  been  crouching,  and  darted  away  to- 
wards the  Snake  camp.  His  object  certainly 
was  to  appropriate  one  of  our  horses,  and  very 
fortunate  for  him  was  it  that  the  gun  missed 
fire,  for  the  man  was  an  unerring  marksman. 
This  little  warning  will  probably  check  other 
similar  attempts  by  these  people. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  strolled  into  the 
Snake  camp.  It  consists  of  about  thirty 
lodges  or  wigwams,  formed  generally  of 
branches  of  trees  tied  together  in  a  conic 
summit,  and  covered  with  bufJilo,  deer,  or 
elk  skins.  Men  and  little  children  were  lol- 
ling about  the  ground  all  around  the  wigwams, 
together  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
dogs,  cats,  some  tamed  prairie  wolves,  and 
other  "  varmints.''''  The  dogs  growled  and 
snapped  when  I  approached,  the  wolves  cow- 
ered and  looked  cross,  and  the  cats  ran  away 
and  hid  themselves  in  dark  corners.  They 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  face  of  a 
white  man,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  seemed  to 
regard  me  as  some  monstrous  production, 
more  to  be  feared  than  loved  or  courted. 
This  dislike,  however,  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
tend to  the  bipeds,  for  many  of  every  age 
and  sex  gathered  around  me,  and  seemed  to 
be  examining  me  critically  in  all  directions. 
The  men  looked  complacently  at  me,  the 
women,  the  dear  cieatures,  smiled  upon  mo, 
and  the  little  naked,  pot-bellied  children 
crawled  around  my  feet, examining  the  fashion 
of  my  hard  shoes,  and  playing  with  the  long 
fringes  of  my  leathern  inexpressibles.  But  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  commence  a  description 
of  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  camp,  or  to  frame 
a  sentence  which  will  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  extreme  filth,  and  most  horrible  nasti- 
ness  of  the  whole  vicinity. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  I  did  noti 
remain  long  in  the  Snake  camp;  for  althoughB 
I  had  been  a  considerable  time  estrange™ 
from  the  abodes  of  luxury,  and  had  becom  J 
somewhat  accustomed  to,  at  least,  a  partiaH 
assimilation  to  a  state  of  nature,  yet  I  wafl 
not  prepared  for  what  I  saw  here,  I  neveH 
had  fancied  any  thing  so  utterly  abominableH 
and  was  glad  to  escape  to  a  purer  and  morH 
wholesome  atmosphere.  H 
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MEMOIR  OF  MARTHA  1).  Ill  SSLV.  | 
Martha  D.  Hussev  was  llio  dau^litor  of 
Robert  ami  Ahisail  Claikc.  of  linstol,  Lin- 
cola  county.  Ma.no.  llor  i.uh.  v  .loceased 
when  slio  was  about  live  years  ol  a-o.  after 
which  slio  went  to  reside  at  Carduier  with  an 
uncle  and  aunt,  wlio  were  nieiiihers  ot  the 
methodist  society.  At  an  early  age  she  also 
joined  in  communion  with  this  people,  and 
was  for  manv  years  esteemed  a  worthy  mem- 
ber amongst  them.  Notwithstanding  she 
withdrew  Irom  their  meetings  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life,  she  continued  to  en- 
tertain a  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  many 
with  whom  she  had  walked  in  fellowship,  and 
evinced  a  deep  and  tender  concern  for  their 
everlasting  welfare. 

As  she  yielded  to  the  convictions  of  divine 
grace  upon  her  understanding,  she  was  led  to 
i   love  retirement,  to  be  diligent  in  the  great 
'    duty  of  attending  religious  meetings  when 
I   health  permitted,  to  lead  a  circumspect  and 
i   exemplary  life,  becoming  her  Christian  pro- 
j    fession,  and  to  fulfil  the  divine  injunction, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
[  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 
i       But  while  she  eschewed  the  company  of 
,   the  volatile  and  thoughtless,  and  dearly  prized 
!    the  quiet  retirement  of  the  domestic  circle, 
;   she  also  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  friends, 
;   and  entertained  them  with  cheerfulness  and 
delight.    Her  kind  and  amiable  disposition 
'   and  demeanour  obtained  for  her  the  esteem 
and  atiection  of  her  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  her  that 
she  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamentetJ  by  those 
who  knew  her. 

The  disease  which  terminated  her  useful 
life  attacked  her  more  than  a  year  before  her 
death,  and  was  of  so  flattering  a  nature  that 
she  was  often  ready  to  think  she  might  ulti- 
mately recover  from  it. 

About  three  weeks  before  her  decease,  she 
became  worse,  and  was  unable  to  leave  her 
chamber.  She  expressed  to  her  husband  the 
desire  she  felt  to  bo  reconciled  to  her  situa- 
tion, adding,  "  I  have  sometimes  almost 
thought  I  had  a  desire  to  depart  rather  than 
to  stay."  In  reply  to  his  remark  that  her 
removal  would  be  a  great  loss  to  him,  she 
observed  that  if  she  should  be  accepted,  his 
loss  would  be  her  eternal  gain.  After  some 
remarks  respecting  their  children,  she  con- 
tinued, "  If  I  do  not  go  now,  it  cannot  be  a 
great  while  before  I  shall  be  taken,  for  time 
at  the  longest  is  but  short.  If  I  can  only  be 
ready  it  is  all  I  desire." 

After  this  she  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
a  season  of  deep  conflict  and  proving,  in  which 
clouds  and  thick  darkness  obscured  the  light 
of  the  Lord's  countenance,  but  yet  through 
adorable  mercy  and  holy  help  she  was  pre- 
served from  despair.  Nor  was  she  suffered 
to  lose  her  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of 
her  dear  Saviour,  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  reading  of  which  was  often  made  a 
means,  under  the  divine  blessing,  of  impart- 
ing sweet  consolation  and  animating  hope  to 
her  exercised  and  almost  fainting  spirit. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  her 
departure,  she  mentioned  her  bodily  sufjer- 


j  ings,  which  were  very  severe,  and  she  also  ap- 
j  peared  to  be  enduring  great  mental  conflict. 
Siuirtly  after,  she  became  still  more  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and  observed,  "  I  do  not  know  but  I 
am  dying."  Perceiving  that  this  remark  af- 
fected her  husband  and  surrounding  friends, 
she  desired  thetn  not  to  be  alarmed.  Her 
mother  asked  her  if  she  felt  willing  to  die. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  she  could 
scarcely  speak  so  as  to  be  heard,  her  breath- 
ing being  very  short  and  greatly  oppressed. 
But  now  she  raised  herself  up  in  bed,  and  as 
though  all  her  energies  were  restored,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  life,  she  audibly  and  distinctly  replied,  "  O, 
yes — O,  yes,  mother,  I  am — I  am  willing  to 
die — I  can  give  you  all  up,  my  neighbours — 
my  mother,  and  my  dear  little  children — I 
can  give  them  all  up."  Taking  her  husband's 
hand  in  hers,  she  addressed  him  very  alTec- 
tionately,  expressing  her  willingness  to  resign 
him  also,  and  requesting  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  her  relatives  would  hold  her,  but  freely 
surrender  her  to  the  Lord's  will. 

She  afterward  said,  "  I  have  at  times  been 
almost  in  despair,  hut  I  claimed  his  promises, 
and  now  Jesus  has  appeared — glory — glory 
to  his  holy  name.  O,  the  peace  there  is  in 
believing.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  it, 
and  another  to  feci  his  love." 

Such  was  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  help,  which,  in  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  God,  were  dispensed  to  her, 
that  she  seemed  not  to  feel  the  want  of  human 
aid  even  for  the  poor  body,  and  when  her 
husband  asked  her  to  lean  her  weary  head 
on  him,  she  sweetly  replied,  "  O  no — Jesus 
is  my  resting  place — I  feel  as  though  I  were 
leaning  my  head  upon  his  arm  now."  She 
soon  after  repeated,  very  distinctly,  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines, 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  arc, 
Wiiilst  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

Presently  after,  "  I  am  happy — I  am  happy 
— sweet  Jesus — blessed  Saviour." 

A  relative  coming  into  the  room,  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  saying,  "  this  is  a  blessed 
night.  Jesus  is  mine,  and  I  am  his."  Taking 
her  sister-in-law  by  the  hand,  she  said,  "  O, 
ye  professors  of  religion,  be  aroused,  and 
give  up  the  whole  heart — this  half  way  work 
will  not  do,"  and  then  affectionately  exhorted 
some  who  made  no  profession  of  religion, 
saying,  "  Oh,  see  to  it — see  that  your  peace 
is  made  with  God."  Several  persons  in  the 
room  being  afTected  to  tears,  she  charged 
them  not  to  weep  for  her,  but  to  weep  for 
themselves.  She  gave  much  counsel  to  her 
husband  relative  to  educating  their  children, 
and  earnestly  enjoined  him  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

After  a  considerable  pause  of  silence,  as  if 
engaged  in  meditation,  she  spoke  as  follows, 
"  1  have  been  thinking  that  if  I  had  been 
taken  away  when  l^attacked  so  suddenly  [al- 
luding to  a  sudden  and  alarming  attack  some 
time  before]  my  portion  might  have  been 
with  hypocrites  and  unbelievers.  But,  Oh ! 
His  condescension  and  goodness.  He  has 
given  me  space  for  repentance.    He  has  for- 


given my  sins;  he  has  taken  away  all  my 
pains — 

'  I'm  liappy,  I'm  happy,  O  wondrous  account, 
My  joys  are  immortal — I  stand  on  the  mount.'  " 

A  brother-in-law  coming  into  the  room,  she 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  with  earnestness 
said,  "  O,  put  not  the  evil  day  afar  o^^',  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  me  ;  tell  my  sister  to  double 
her  diligence  and  make  her  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure." 

To  her  aunt  she  remarked,  "The  struggle 
is  almost  over — blessed  change ;"  and  once 
said,  "  this  is  easy  dying;  it  is  like  going  to 
sleep."  At  another  time  she  broke  forth, 
"  O,  Lord,  cut  short  thy  work  in  righteous- 
ness;" and  after  a  season  of  quiet,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !  wonderful — that  the  Lord 
should  take  notice  of  poor  me — the  most  un- 
worthy of  his  creatures."  Again,  "  O,  what 
is  there  here  that  any  one  wants  to  live  fori" 
"  Glory  to  God  that  ever  I  was  born  to  be 
born  again — blessed  bo  our  Redeemer." 

Not  only  was  she  permitted  to  have  a  pre- 
cious foretaste  of  the  joys  which  awaited  her 
purified  spirit,  but  was  also  favoured  with  an 
assurance  that  her  dear  Lord  and  Saviour 
would  be  with  her  through  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death.  Sensible  of  its  near 
approach,  and  calmly  reposing  in  faith  on  the 
bosom  of  her  God,  she  said,  "  I  shall  soon 
meet  all  my  friends  who  have  gone  before 
me  to  heaven — my  dearest  father  too,  I  shall 
soon  see  him — I  feel  as  though  his  spirit  was 
hovering  around  me  to  escort  my  soul  to 
the  realms  of  endless  bliss,  to  join  those  mil- 
lions above,  who  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
Perceiving  that  her  voice  was  becoming  weak 
and  tremulous,  she  said, 

"And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  dealh 
I^raise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers." 

After  being  thus  engaged  for  about  an  hour, 
she  fell  into  a  sweet  silence,  her  countenanc3 
beaming  with  peace  and  joy,  bespeaking  that 
she  had  indeed  been  with  Jesus,  and  was  still 
partaking  of  those  consolations  which  are  in 
him,  who  was  to  her,  tongue  and  utterance, 
and  a  very  present  help  in  the  needful 
time.  She  was  now  assisted  to  lie  down; 
a  solemn  silence  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds 
of  all  present,  which  no  one  felt  a  liberty  to 
disturb,  and  which  continued  until  the  day 
appeared.  Being  raised  again  in  bed,  and 
seeing  her  husband  rise,  who  had  been  lying 
down,  she  remarked,  "  There  will  be  no  more 
of  this  getting  up  and  lying  down  when  we 
meet  in  heaven,  but  it  will  be  an  eternal  day 
of  rest." 

She  now  grew  so  weak  that  she  could  say 
but  little,  but  gave  those  around  her  clearly 
to  understand  that  her  faith  and  trust  were 
unshaken — that  no  cloud  was  in  her  way,  and 
that  while  sensible  her  close  was  at  hand, 
amid  all  her  bodily  distress  and  weakness, 
she  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  She  continued  to  decline  until  half 
past  one  o'clock  on  the  5th  of  sixth  month, 
when  her  mortal  put  on  immortality,  and 
death  was  swallowed  up  of  life. 

Although  she  had  not  become  outwardly 
united  to  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  yet 
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stio  ccinstaiitly  attended  their  meetings  when 
able,  licr  husband,  Nathan  Hussey,  being  a 
member.  She  was  interred  in  Friends'  bury- 
ing ground  at  Unity,  in  Maine,  aged  thirty- 
three  yeirs. 


LYDIA  liANCASTESl. 

Aithougil  about  one  liundred  and  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  Lydia  Lancaster 
performed  a  religious  visit  in  this  country, 
yet  she  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  "the  righte- 
ous shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance." 
From  such  accounts  of  her  as  are  now  acces- 
sible, she  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
consistent  Christians  who  are  enabled,  through 
Divine  grace,  to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things;"  affording  a  prac- 
tical answer  to  those  mistaken  men  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  attaining  a  state  of  freedom 
from  sin  in  the  present  life,  and  exemplifying 
the  truth  of  a  Scripture  aphorism,  that  "the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which 
shinetli  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Lydia  Lancaster  was  the  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas and  Dorothy  Rawlinson,  of  Graithwaite, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  England,  whc 
were  both  descended  of  families  of  reputation 
amongst  men ;  and  both  also,  esteeming  the 
distinctions  of  this  world  of  small  moment 
compared  with  durable  riches  and  righteous- 
ness, joined  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the 
ground  of  religious  convincement,  and  were 
piously  concerned  to  train  up  their  c 
by  example  and  precept,  in  the  doctrine  and 
testimonies  upheld  by  its  consistent  members. 

That  powerful  hand  which  implanted  the 
concern  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  was  me 
cifully  extended  to  give  the  increase  in  the 
case  of  several  of  their  children,  and  particu- 
larly to  this  their  daughter;  and  as  it  opened 
the  heart  of  Lydia  of  old,  so  it  opened  her's 
to  receive  the  heavenly  call.  In  her  young 
years  she  became  livingly  acquainted  with 
the  Lord,  and  witnessed  his  gracious  dealings 
with  her,  in  order  to  redeem  her  to  himself, 
and  make  her  a  sanctified  vessel  in  which  to 
place  his  name. 

x\bout  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age  she 
had  a  sense  given  her  that  the  gracious  Head 
of  the  church  designed  her  for  the  solemn 
work  of  the  ministry ;  she  continued  about 
ten  years  under  this  prospect,  growing  in 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  enduring  those 
baptisms  which  are  needful  to  prepare  instru- 
ments to  come  forth  in  the  right  time,  endued 
■with  proper  qualifications  to  advocate  the 
Lord's  cause.  In  this  season  of  heavenly 
discipline  she  was  enabled  to  say,  with  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "He  wakeneth  me  mornin;^ 
by  morning,  he  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear 
as  the  learned." 

At  about  her  twenty-fourth  year,  she  first 
appeared  as  a  minister  in  religious  meetings; 
her  testimony,  from  the  beginning,  was  living 
and  powerful ;  the  blessed  Giver  of  all  spiri- 
tual gifts  abundantly  replenishing  her  with 
the  treasures  of  his  kingdom,  she  soon  be- 
came an  able  dispenser  thereof  to  the 
churches,  having  a  word  in  due  season  to 
different  states,  and,  like  the  well  instructed 


iribe,  she  brought  out  of  the  treasury 
things  new  and  old."  Eminently  favoured 
by  her  Lord  and  Master,  she  was  humbly 
devoted  to  his  requirings;  and  when  called 
forth  into  the  various  parts  of  his  vineyard, 
he  freely  gave  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
his  cause  and  name's  sake- 
She  visited  the  greatest  part  of  England 
several  times,  Ireland  and  Scotland  twice, 
and  once  the  continent  of  America;  in  all 
which  she  was  rendered  instrumental  to  build 
up  many  in  the  most  holy  faith;  particularly 
in  this  country  she  left  many  seals  of  her 
ministry,  both  in  the  edification  and  help  of 
those  who  were  of  the  society,  and  the  con- 
vincement of  others,  gathering  them  to  the 
great  Shepherd  of  the  flock.  The  Monthly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  its  testimony 
concerning  that  eminent  minister  of  Christ, 
Robert  Jordan,  mentions,  that  he  and  his 
brother  Joseph  received  gifts  in  the  ministry 
about  the  same  time,  and  adds,  "to  theii^ first 
appearance  in  that  weighty  work,  the  labours 
of  Lydia  Lancaster  and  her  companion,  then 
on  a  religious  visit  from  Great  Britain, 
imder  Divine  help,  made  instrumental." 

Her  openings  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  were  deep  and  instructive, 
adapted  to  the  state  of  those  amongst  whom 
she  laboured ;  close  and  with  authority  to 
the  negligent  and  careless;  yet  her  ministry 
was  accompanied  with  that  love  and  tender- 
ness which  is  the  fruit  of  His  spirit,  who 
"  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost."  She  was  favoured  with  an  excellent 
utterance,  her  voice  and  manner  suited  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  all  her 
demeanour  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  Gospel.  She  was 
ignally  favoured  in  supplication,  having  near 
access  in  spirit  to  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  before  whom  she  worshipped  with 
humble  rejoicing  and  awful  reverence. 

cotemporaries,  who  incidentally  men- 
tion her  in  their  journals,  uniformly  bear  tes- 
timony to  her  worth,  during  various  periods 
of  her  life.  James  Gough,  in  the  year  1740, 
being  then  on  a  religious  visit  in  England, 
having  mentioned  being  at  a  favoured  meet- 
ing, proceeds:  "After  it,  went  to  lodge  at 
Lydia  Lancaster's,  a  valuable  minister,  and  a 
mother  in  Israel."  Daniel  Stauton,  when  in 
England,  in  1749,  says:  "  I  went  to  Lancas- 
ter, and  was  at  two  meetings  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  were  large  and  comfort- 
able; here  lived  Lydia  Lancaster  and  Eliza- 
beth Rawlinson,  both  worthy  friends,  who 
had  visited  America ;  and  in  one  of  those 
meetings,  they  both  appeared  in  a  living  tes- 
timony for  the  Lord  in  their  advanced  age, 
and  it  did  me  good  to  perceive  that  they 
were  alive  in  the  root  of  life."  John  Church- 
man, in  1751,  remarks:  "  We  came  to  Lan- 
caster, and  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  our 
friend,  Lydia  Lancaster,  who,  several  years 
past,  had  visited  our  country ;  her  faculties 
of  mind,  and  love  to  friends,  appeared  fresh 
and  strong."  John  Griffith,  who  attended 
the  Quarterly  meeting  of  Lancaster,  in  1758, 
about  three  years  before  her  death,  thus  men- 
tions her,  with  two  others  of  the  Lord's  ser 
vants:  "  I  cannot  well  forbear  remarking  the 


great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  had  at  this 
meeting,  in  beholding  and  having  the  accep- 
table company  of  three  honourable,  worthy, 
ancient  Friends,  viz.  James  Wilson,  Lydia 
Lancaster,  and  Grace  Chambers,  who,  I 
think,  all  bore  living  and  powerful  testimo- 
nies therein,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  to 
the  holy  efficacy  of  that  everlasting  truth 
which  had  been  with  them  all  their  lives 
long.  Oh!  it  was  a  time  of  much  humbling 
encouragement,  to  see  their  greenness  and 
fruitfulness  in  old  age.  I  looked  upon  them 
as  examples  of  primitive  times  and  friends." 

Thus  through  a  course  of  many  years  she 
retained  her  zeal  and  integrity,  and  in  her 
old  age  was  strong  in  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life;  great  indeed  was  her  growth  in  reli- 
gious experience,  even  to  the  stability  of  sal- 
vation, and  an  assurance  that  she  should  never 
fall;  yet  accompanied  with  the  deepest  hu- 
mility. That  filial  love  which  casts  out  fear 
was  the  covering  of  her  spirit,  and  rested 
almost  constantly  upon  her  for  several  months 
before  her  removal. 

About  six  weeks  before  her  departure,  she 
thus  expressed  herself  to  a  friend,  who  was 
favoured  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
her:  "  My  natural  strength  is  not  so  much 
impaired  as  to  give  me  reason  to  expect  a 
sudden  removal  from  this  world  ;  but  1  feel 
so  constantly,  day  and  night,  the  virtuous  life, 
and  my  Father's  holy  presence  is  so  constantly 
with  me,  and  I  enjoy  so  much  the  spiritual 
communion  and  fellowship  of  saints,  as  to 
give  me  the  apprehension  I  am  not  far  from 
mine  everlasting  home."  To  which  she 
sweetly  added  :  "  A  glorious  crown  and  ever- 
lasting song  is  before  me."  The  friend  to 
whom  she  spoke  was  sensible  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a  precious  solemnity,  when  she  fur- 
ther added  :  "  If  the  foretaste  be  so  joyous, 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  saints'  inheritance 
beyond  the  grave  !" 

She  was  supported  to  labour  in  the  min- 
istry almost  to  the  conclusion  of  her  C 
having  attended  the  funeral  of  an  ancient 
friend,  William  Backhouse,  several  miles 
from  her  habitation,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  there  preached  the  Gospel  in  the 
demonstration  of  its  own  power,  and  finished 
her  course  the  seventh  day  following;  and 
as  she  lived,  so  she  died,  in  favour  with  God 
and  man,  full  of  days  and  full  of  peace,  and 
leaving  by  her  example  the  invitation  to 
survivors,  "  follow  me  as  I  have  followed 
Christ." 

She  died  at  Lancaster,  the  30th  of  the 
fifth  month,  1761,  aged  about  seventy-seven 
years,  having 'been  a  minister  about  fifty- 
three  years.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
bours, and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


We  find  it  stated  in  a  late  paper,  that  the 
Sunday  schools  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  contain  six 
thousand  pupils,  three  fourths  of  whom  are 
females,  mostly  factory  girls  over  fifteen  yean 
of  age.  The  population  is  said  to  be  abou' 
twenty  thousand. 
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I  PEACEFUli  DISPOSITU»>S. 

rrom  ihc  Boys"  Reading  BooSi.  by  L.  U.  m  u  iu  v 
The  history  of  every  nation  (el!s  of  tin- 
shedding  of  blood,  tho  most  aiicu-nl  anna's 
record  "  wnrs  aiul  lii:!ilini;s."  v\cv  smco  man 
WTis  phiced  upon  iho  c:\r\h.  \^o\h  savage^  and 
civilized  nations,  have  prized  th;-  trap|iii,:;s 
of  the  warrior,  and  coveted  llic  glory  of  his- 
I  tory. 

i  Yet  have  there  always  been  some  rcflect- 
'  inff  and  philaniliropic  minds,  to  lament  that 
the  b-ings  whom  God  had  so  nol.ly  (Midowed 
should  delight  to  destroy  each  other.  They 
have  felt  that  there  was  suffering  enough  in 
the  world,  without  man's  inflicting  it  on  his 
brother:  and  that  life  was  short  enough, 
:   without  being  made  still  shorter  by  violence. 

Among  the  most  contentious  nations,  there 
!  have  been  a  few  calm  and  philosophical  spi- 
■  rits,  to  perceive  that  war  was  an  evil,  or  to  de- 
;  plore  it  as  a  judgment,  even  before  the  gospel 
i  breathed  "  good  will  and  peace,"  in  an  angel's 
I  song.  Thoui!h  Rome  grew  up  by  bloodshed, 
;  and  gained  her  dominion  by  the  sword,  yet 
I  some  of  her  best  emperors  bore  testimony  to 
1   the  evils  of  war. 

i  Adrian  loved  peace,  and  endeavoured  to 
i  promote  it.  He  saw  that  war  was  a  foe  to 
I  those  arts  and  sciences,  through  which  nations 
I  prosper  and  become  refined.  He  felt  that  the 
!  cultivation  of  the  earth, — the  pursuits  of  com- 
;  nierce,  and  the  progress  of  intellect,  must 
alike  be  obstructed  and  languish,  while  the 
I  business  of  men  was  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Titus  Antoninus  Pius  desired  to  live  in 
peace  with  every  one.  "  I  had  rather  save 
the  life  of  one  citizen,"  he  nobly  said,  "  than 
destroy  a  thousand  enemies."  His  successor, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  considered  war  both  as  a 
disgrace  and  calamity.  Though  the  necessity 
of  the  times  sometimes  forced  him  into  it, 
his  heart  revolted,  for  he  was  inspired  with 
the  love  of  learning  and  philosophy. 

Yet  these  were  heathen  emperors.  They 
had  never  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
They  were  not  followers  of  Him,  whose  last 
accents  was  a  prayer  for  his  murderers.  The 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Jews  was,  "  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  But  the 
precept  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  '*  see  that  ye  love 
one  another."  The  spirit  of  war  was  not 
therefore  condemned  by  the  law  of  Moses,  or 
by  the  mythology  of  the  heathen. 

Have  you  ever  thought  much,  my  dear 
young  friends,  of  the  miseries  of  war? — of 
the  waste  of  human  life  which  it  causes? — of 
the  bitter  mourning  which  it  makes  in  fami- 
lies? You  regret  when  you  see  a  friend  suf- 
fering pain, — a  poor  cripple  upon  crutches, — 
or  even  a  child  with  a  cut  finger. 

But  after  a  battle,  what  gashes  and  gaping 
wounds  are  seen, — what  multitudes  of  mangled 
carcasses.  How  red  is  the  earth  with  flowing 
blood, — and  how  terrible  are  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  trampled  by  the  horses'  feet,  or  suf- 
focated under  heaps  of  dead.  How  fearful  to 
see  strong  men  convulsed  with  agony,  and 
imploring  help  in  vain. 

Think  too,  of  the  sorrow  in  their  distant 
homes.  Gray-headed  parents,  from  whom 
the  last  prop  is  taken  away,  lamenting  their 
sons  fallen  in  battle.    Wives  mourning  for 


tlieir  husbands, — little  children  weeping  be- 
cause their  parents  must  return  no  more. 
Neighbourhoods  once  happy  and  prosperous, 
liluiiged  into  poverty,  by  the  loss  of  those 
vvh.)'piH.\i(led  them  with  bread. 

All  these  evils,  and  many  more,  which  we 
liave  neither  room  or  time  to  mention,  may 
come  from  a  single  battle.  Towns  and  cities 
are  sometimes  burned,  and  the  aged  and  help- 
less destroyed.  Mothers,  and  their  innocent 
babes,  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  beloved 
homes. 

War  produces  cruelly,  and  bad  passions. 
Men,  who  have  no  cause  to  dislike  each  other, 
meet  as  deadly  foes.  They  raise  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  exult  in  the  misery  they  in- 
flict. Rulers  should  take  a  serious  view  of 
the  sufferings  and  sins  of  war,  ere  they  plunge 
the  people  into  it,  for  causes  which  might  per- 
haps have  been  amicably  settled. 

War  is  expensive.  The  political  economist 
should  therefore  be  against  it.  Great  Britain, 
in  her  last  war  with  France,  is  said  to  have 
expended  more  than  seven  hundred  millions 
of  pounds.  But  the  immediate  cost  of  armies 
is  but  a  part  of  the  expense  of  war. 

Who  can  compute  the  amount  of  losses  by 
the  obstruction  of  tillage  and  commerce,  and 
the  waste  of  life,  for  every  full-grown,  able- 
bodied  man,  is  of  value  to  the  country  that 
reared  him.    We  may  say  with  the  poet, 

"  War  is  a  game,  that  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

Howard,  who  felt  that  it  was  more  noble 
to  save  life  than  to  destroy  it,  visited  prisons 
of  distant  lands,  to  relieve  such  as  had  no 
helper,  and  blessings  in  foreign  languages, 
were  poured  upon  his  head.  Buonaparte 
caused  multitudes  to  be  slain,  and  multitudes 
to  mourn,  and  died  in  exile,  on  a  desolate 
island.  When  death  approached,  to  strip  the 
pomp  from  titles,  whose  bosom  must  have 
been  most  peaceful,  when  about  to  pass  into 
the  presence  of  God  ? 

The  religious  sect,  who  are  called  Friends, 
never  engage  in  warfare.  The  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  settled  by  them.  William  Penn, 
its  founder,  purchased  it  of  the  natives,  and 
lived  with  them  in  amity.  They  gathered 
around  him,  with  their  dark,  red  brows, 
and  gazing  earnestly  in  his  face,  said,  "  You 
are  our  father.    We  love  you." 

When  he  purchased  the  land  of  them,  he 
appeared  unarmed,  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  lofty  oak,  and  conferred  with 
their  chiefs.  He  paid  them  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, gave  them  gifts,  and  entered  into  articles 
of  friendship  with  them  and  their  descendants. 
"  This  is  the  only  treaty  which  was  confirmed 
without  an  oath,"  said  an  historian,  "and  the 
only  one  that  was  never  broken." 

While  these  men  of  peace  were  treating 
the  sons  of  the  forest  as  brethren,  in  other 
colonies  there  were  distressing  wars.  The 
settlers  carried  their  guns  to  their  corn-fields, 
and  laboured  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
households.  The  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  were  sometimes  secretly  raised,  so  that 
when  they  returned  home,  there  were  no  wife 
or  children  there, — only  dead  bodies.  A 
savage  foe  had  chosen  this  terrible  form  of 
vengeance,  for  real  or  supposed  wrongs. 


If  true  glory  belong  to  those  who  do  great 
good  to  mankind,  is  not  the  glory  of  the  war- 
rior a  false  glory?  History  often  surrounds 
her  heroes  with  a  fame,  which  religion  cannot 
covet.  We  would  not  say  that  wars  of  self- 
defence  are  sinful,  like  those  of  conquest.* 
We  remember,  with  veneration,  tlie  men  who 
achieved  the  independence  of  our  country. 
But  we  ask  how  may  wars  be  prevented? 

Might  not  nations  often  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, without  an  appeal  to  arms?  Could 
not  their  variances  sometimes  be  reconciled, 
by  the  mediation  of  another  nation,  as  a  good 
man  makes  peace  between  contending  neigh- 
bours? Why  should  not  one  Christian  ruler 
address  another,  as  the  patriarch  Abraham 
did  his  kinsman?  "Let  there  be  no  strife, 
betwixt  us,  I  pray  thee  ;  for  we  are  brethren.'" 

If  there  have  been  always  wars,  from  the 
begirming,  is  this  any  reason,  why  there  should 
be  unto  the  end?  Do  not  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth  foretell  a  happy  period  on  earth,  when 
there  shall  be  war  no  more?  The  poet  has 
well  versified  the  cheering  prediction : 

"Then  wars  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 
Peace  o'er  the  earth  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white- robed  righteousness  from  heaven  descend." 

Since  war  proceeds  from  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions, and  restless  ambition  of  men,  and  un- 
kind and  quarrelsome  dispositions  in  children 
are  its  seeds,  then  the  remedy  should  be  early 
applied  to  the  heart,  from  whence  they  spring. 
For  if  the  love  of  peace  was  planted  and  che- 
rished carefully  in  the  breast  of  every  little 
child,  would  there  not  grow  up  a  generation 
who  would  help  to  banish  war  from  the  earth? 

Avoid  contention  v/ith  your  companions. 
Use  no  offensive  words,  and  when  you  see 
others  disagree,  strive  to  reconcile  them.  Re- 
press every  revengeful  feeling.  If  any  one 
has  injured  you,  do  not  injure  them.  Try  to 
set  them  a  better  example.  If  any  speak  un- 
favourable of  you,  it  is  well  to  do  them  some 
good  office.  Perhaps  you  can  lend  them  an 
interesting,  instructive  book,  whose  perus;il 
would  lead  them  to  kinder  dispositions. 

To  render  evil  for  evil,  would  make  per- 
petual discord  in  society.  Try,  therefore,  to 
be  gentle  and  patient  to  those  who  seem  to 
dislike  you.  It  maj'  often  proceed  from  some 
trifle,  which  your  pleasant  manners  may  re- 
concile. And  it  is  a  pity,  to  lose  for  any 
trifle,  the  benefits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

When  in  company  with  your  associates,  do 
not  insist  always,  on  having  your  own  way. 
If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  cheerfully  consult- 
ing their  wishes,  they  will  seek  your  society, 
and  enjoy  it.  Thus  you  will  acquire  influence 
over  them,  and  this  influence  should  be  ex- 
erted for  their  good. 

You  know  that  he  who  does  good  to  an- 
other, uniformly,  and  from  a  right  ]irinciple, 
promotes  his  own  happiness.  It  is  indeed 
easy  to  love  those  who  love  us,  but  to  be 
kind  to  those  who  are  unkind  to  us  is  not  so 
easy,  though  it  is  a  nobler  virtue. 

"  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  hate  even  your 
enemies,"  said  Plutarch  ;  "  for  in  so  doing, 

*  Yet  who  ever  heard  of  a  defensive  war  that  did  not 
result  in  offensive  warfure  ?— o/"  The  Friend." 


THE  FRIEND. 


you  contract  a  vicious  liabil  of  mind,  which 
wiW  by  (ici;iccs  break  out,  even  upon  your 
friends,  or  those  who  are  inditVerent  to  you." 
This  is  (he  advice  of  a  heathen  philosopher. 
But  more  definite  and  subHme,  are  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer,  "  Love  your  enemies,  that 
ye  may  bo  tlie  children  of  your  Father  in 
heaven,  who  doeth  good  unto  the  evil  and 
unthankful." 

B}'  preserving  peaceful  dispositions,  and 
persuading  those  who  are  at  variance,  to  be 
reconciled,  you  will  be  serene  and  happy. 
You  will  be  pursuing  an  education  which  will 
fit  you  for  the  society  of  angels.  Have  we 
not  read  of  a  country  where  there  is  no  war? 
— where  peace  and  love  reign  in  the  bosom 
of  all  its  inhabitants? 

That  country  is  heaven.  We  hope  to 
dwell  there,  when  we  die.  We  would  strive 
to  cultivate  its  spirit,  while  on  earth.  How 
else  can  we  be  permitted  to  remain  there? 
The  scorpion  cannot  abide  in  the  nest  of  the 
turtle-dove,  or  the  leopard  slumper  in  the 
lamb's  fold.  Neither  can  the  haters  of  peace, 
find  a  home  in  those  blissful  regions. 

That  holy  book,  which  is  the  rule  of  our 
conduct, — the  basis  of  our  hope,  has  promised 
no  reward  to  those  who  delight  to  shed  blood. 
But  our  Saviour,  when  his  dwelling  was  in 
tents  of  clay, — when  he  taught  the  listening 
multitude  what  they  must  do,  to  inherit  eter- 
nal life,  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

Ttiere  is  no  creature  in  tlie  world  wlierein  we  may 
not  see  enough  to  v/ondcr  at;  for  there  is  no  worm  of 
the  earth,  no  spire  of  grass,  no  leaf,  no  twig,  wherein 
wo  may  not  see  the  footsteps  of  a  Deity.  The  best 
visible  creature  is  man ;  now,  what  man  is  he  that  can 
make  but  a  hair  or  a  straw,  much  loss  any  sensitive 
creature  ? — Bishop  Hull. 


HARVEST  HYMN. 

BY   WILLIAM  D.  GALLAGHER. 

Great  God  !— Our  hcart-felt  thanks  to  Thee  ! 

Wc  fee!  thy  presence  every  wliere; 
And  pray  that  we  may  ever  be 

Thus  objects  of  thy  guardian  care. 

We  sow'd ! — by  thee  our  work  was  seen, 
And  bless'd;  and  instantly  went  forth 

Thy  mandate;  and  in  living  green 

Soon  smiled  the  fair  and  fruitful  earth. 

We  toil'd  1 — and  thou  didst  note  our  toil ! 

And  gavest  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
Till  ripen'd  on  the  teeming  soil 

The  fragrant  grass,  the  golden  grain. 

And  now  we  reap ! — and  oh,  our  God  ! 

From  this  the  earth's  unbounded  floor, 
We  send  our  songs  of  thanks  abroad, 

And  pray  Thee,  bless  our  hoarded  store  ! 


NINTH  MONTH,  14,  1839. 


The  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans. 
This  institution,  founded  some  years  since 
by  an  association  of  Friends,  has  been  gra- 
dually enlarged,  until  it  now  accommodates 
fifty-five  children,  selected  from  the  most  ex- 
posed and  neglected  portions  of  our  popula- 


tion. The  new  building,  which  by  the  libe- 
rality of  its  friends  the  association  was  ena- 
bled to  erect,  has  now  bejn  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  has  greatly  added  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  claims  which  the  institution  has  upon 
this  community,  and  especially  upon  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  It  affords 
shelter  to  the  most  exposed,  protection  to 
the  most  helpless,  and  "  good  instruction"  to 
those  who  n)ight  otherwise  be  the  most  igno- 
rant amongst  us.  Its  management,  under 
the  control  of  females  alone,  is  strictly  eco- 
nomical ;  and  the  training  of  the  children  is 
such  as  to  elevate  them  to  not  above  the  sta- 
tions which  they  are  to  occupy  in  after  life. 
The  funds  of  the  association  being  entirely 
exhausted,  and  a  considerable  sum  being  now 
required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  the  immediate  aid  of  its  friends  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  the  "  Shelter." 
That  aid  will  not,  we  trust,  be  withheld. 
No  one  who  has  seen  this  cheerful  group  of 
orphans,  and  become  conversant  with  the 
simple  but  efficient  plan  of  instruction  and 
training  which  is  pursued  by  the  estimable 
Friends  who  compose  the  association,  can 
think  without  deep  regret  of  the  failure  of 
the  institution,  or  suffer  it  to  languish  with- 
out an  effort  to  prevent  it. 

We  are  requested  to  say,  that  subscriptions 
and  donations  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  No.  30  South  Twelfth  street,  or 
by  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street. 
Provisions,  clothing,  &c.  may  be  sent  to  the 
"  Shelter,"  on  Thirteenth  street  above  Cal- 
lowhill  street,  and  will  be  very  acceptable. 

We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  for  ex- 
amination a  volume  of  recent  publication  from 
the  American  press,  entitled  "  The  Boys' 
Reading  Book,"  the  production  of  Lydia  H. 
Sigourney,  extensively  known  and  admired 
as  a  writer  of  considerable  eminence  both  of 
poetry  and  prose.  The  volume  under  notice 
consists  of  many  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  prose  and  poetical,  the  invariable  ten- 
dency of  which  is  the  inculcation  of  moral 
and  pious  sentiments,  and  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  liberal,  gentle,  and  benevolent 
affections.  Of  the  prose  department  in  par- 
ticular, we  were  much  pleased  with  its  style 
of  composition ;  the  language  is  simple  in 
structure,  yet  clear,  flowing  and  graceful — 
equally  removed  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
fastidiously  affected  and  anibitious  strain  so 
prevalent  in  these  days,  and  from  puerility, 
dulness  and  insipidity  on  the  other.  In  short, 
we  consider  it  well  adapted  for  the  end  pro- 
posed, its  introduction  as  a  class  book  in 
schools  for  boys  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  gene- 
ral adoption  as  such.  The  tenour  of  the  sen- 
timents taught,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
views  of  Friends  in  relation  to  the  pacific 
nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  yet  in  this 
regard,  and  in  some  other  respects,  a  few 
modifications  would  be  requisite  to  render  the 
volume  unexceptionable  as  a  class  book  in 
Friends'  schools.  On  another  page  we  have 
given  a  chapter  from  the  work  as  a  specimen. 


WESTTOWN   BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  teacher  of  writing  is  wanted  for  the 
girls'  school.    Apply  to 

GEonoE  Williams, 
No.  71,  North  Seventh  street,  or 
Thomas  Kite, 

No.  32,  North  Fifth  street 

The  winter  term  of  Haverford  School  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9tb  of  tenth 
month  next,  under  the  direction  of  the  follow- 
ing Friends  as  its  officers,  viz.  John  Gum- 
mere,  Superintendent  of  the  institution  and 
Teacher  of  Mathematics ;  Daniel  B.  Smith, 
Teacher  of  Moral  Philosophy,  English  Lite- 
rature, &c.  ;  William  Dennis,  Teacher  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Lite- 
rature;  Saml.  J.  Gummere,  Teacher  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy;  Benjamin 
V.  Marsh,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  terms  are  $250  per  annum,  payable 
as  follows,  viz.  $75  at  the  commencement, 
and  $75  at  the  middle  of  the  winter  term, 
and  $100  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term. 
Copies  of  the  last  annual  report,  with  such 
further  information  as  may  be  desired,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  undersigned,  to  whom 
applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed. 
By  direction  of  the  managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  8  tno.  29,  1839. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

KiMBEE  &  ShAEPLESS, 

No.  8  South  Fourth  street. 
COAJL. 

Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Hazleton,  and  Laurel 
Hill  Coal  for  sale  by  George  W.  Taylor,  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Departed  this  life  the  31st  of  8th  mo.,  1839,  Simon 
GiLLAM,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  8lst  year  of  his 
age;  a  much  esteemed  minister  of  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey.  We  deeply  feel  the 
loss  the  church  has  sustained  in  the  removal  of  this 
our  dear  friend,  who,  during  his  long  and  dedicated 
lil'o  in  his  heavenly  Father's  cause,  was  careful  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  he  preached,  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  preferring  humility  before  honour,  leaving  us  an 
example  to  follow  him  as  he  endeavoured  to  follow 
Christ,  so  that  finally,  we  doubt  not,  he  has  received 
the  welcome  sentence  of  "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  iJiy  Lord." 

Died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  8th  of  8lh  mo.,  1839, 
BETSEy  PuRiNTON,  wifo  of  Matthew  Purinton,  in  the 
71st  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  had  been  an 
approved  minister  in  our  religious  Society  about  forty 
years,  during  which  time  she  had  paid  visits  to  various 
places  within  the  limi's  of  several  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ings on  this  continent,  and  by  minutes  of  approval, 
and  otherwise,  evidence  was  given  that  her  labours 
among  Friends  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  were  to  their 
satisfaction.  She  was  affable  and  agreeable  in  her 
convers,  lion  and  intercourse  with  others,  and  with 
many  whom  she  could  not  often  meet  she  held  an  in- 
teresting epistolary  correspondence  until  near  her 
close.  Her  last  sickness  was  protracted,  though  abe 
was  apparently  subjected  to  comparatively  little  bodily 
distress,  and  a  consoling  assiirance  was  felt  by  those 
about  her  that,  her  day's  work  being  done,  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  was 
graciously  extended  to  her;  and  we  doubt  not  she  has 
been  permitted  to  «oter  into  the  saints'  rest. 
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LIFE   OF  WILBERFORCE. 

iConcliuled  from  page  304.) 

Yet  they  who  shall  search  this  book  (his 
"  Practical' View")  for  deep  theology  or  pro- 
found  investi-jation,  will  be  disappointed. 
"  Philosophy,"  says  Abraham  Tucker,  "  may 
be  styled  the  art  of  marshalling  the  ideas  in 
the  understanding,  and  religion  that  of  disci- 
plining the  imagination."  In  the  first  of  these 
arts  Wiiberforce  did  not  excel ;  in  the  second 
he  has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed.  The 
first  three  chapters  of  his  work  appear  to  us 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  rest.  He  is  there 
upon  a  debateable  land — contrasting  the  in- 
spired text  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his 
age  on  some  parts  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
accuracy  of  his  own  interpretations,  or  rather 
of  those  which  are  received  by  that  part  of 
the  church  of  England  usually  designated  as 
evangelical,  being  assumed  throughout  these 
discussions,  they  will  scarcely  convince  such 
as  read  the  New  Testament  in  a  different 
sense.  But  when  he  emerges  from  these  de- 
files, and  enters  upon  broader  ground,  com- 
paring the  precepts  of  revelation  with  the 
conventional  morality  of  the  world's  favoured 
children,, he  speaks  (for  it  is  throughout  a 
spoken  rather  than  a  written  style)  with  a 
persuasive  energy  which  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  the  inspired  volume.  Here  all  is  the 
mature  result  of  profound  meditation;  and  his 
thoughts,  if  not  always  methodical  and  com- 
pact, are  at  least  always  poured  out  in  lan- 
guage so  earnest  and  affectionate,  that  philan- 
thropy never  yet  assumed  a  more  appropriate 
or  a  more  eloquent  style.  It  is  the  expostu- 
lation of  a  brother.  Unwelcome  truth  is  de- 
livered with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  yet  with 
a  tenderness  which  demonstrates  that  the  mo- 
nitor feels  the  pain  which  he  reluctantly  in- 
flicts. It  is  this  tone  of  human  sympathy 
breathing  in  every  page  which  constitutes  the 
essential  charm  of  this  book  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  our  common  nature  that  we  are  all 
disposed  to  love  best  that  teacher,  who,  with 
the  deepest  compassion  for  our  sorrows,  has 
the  least  indulgence  for  the  errors  or  the 
faults  by  which  they  have  been  occasioned. 

To  mark  distinctly  the  departure  of  the  luxu- 
rious, busy,  care-worn  and  ambitious  age  to 


which  we  belong  from  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Christian  morality,  was  the  task  which 
Wiiberforce  proposed  to  himself.  Never  were 
the  sensuality,  the  gloom  and  the  selfishness 
which  fester  below  the  polished  surface  of 
society  brought  into  more  vivid  contrast  with 
the  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  which  in  their 
combination  form  the  Christian  character;  and 
never  was  that  contrast  drawn  with  a  firmer 
hand,  with  a  more  tender  spirit,  or  with  a 
purer  aspiration  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

To  all  these  philanthropic  labours  were 
added  others,  addressed,  though  less  directly, 
to  the  same  ends,  and  undertaken  and  pursued 
in  a  similar  spirit.  In  his  political  career, 
Wiiberforce  never  ceased  to  act  and  to  speak 
as  one  to  whom  Providence  had  confided  the 
sacred  trust  of  advancing  the  moral  character 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  age  and 
nation  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  enjoyed  great  and  well-merited 
celebrity.  But  it  was  not  in  the  house  of 
commons  that  his  powers  in  this  kind  were 
exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  may  be  dis- 
cerned a  tacit  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
royal  citation,  which  has  brought  together  the 
two  houses  "  for  the  despatch  of  divers  weighty 
and  urgent  affairs."  The  knights  and  bur- 
gesses are  emphatically  men  of  business,  and 
have  but  little  indulgence  for  any  thing  which 
tasks  the  understanding,  addresses  itself  to 
the  heart,  or  elevates  the  imagination — least 
of  all  for  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  speaker's  mind.  He  who  can 
contribute  a  pertinent  fact,  or  a  weighty  ar- 
gument, need  not  raise  his  style  above  the 
region  of  the  bathos.  The  aspirant  for  fame 
must  excel  in  perspicuity  of  statement,  in 
promptitude  in  the  exposure  or  invention  of 
sophistry,  and  in  a  ready  though  abstemious 
use  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm.  In  these 
requisites  for  success  Wiiberforce  was  defi- 
cient. He  had  not  much  statistical  know- 
ledge, nor  was  he  familiar  with  any  branch 
of  political  economy.  His  argumentation  was 
not  usually  perspicuous,  and  was  seldom  ener- 
getic. The  habit  of  digression,  the  paren- 
thetical structure  of  his  periods,  and  the  mi- 
nute qualifications  suggested  by  his  reverence 
for  truth,  impeded  the  flow  of  his  discourse, 
and  frequently  obscured  its  design.  His  ex- 
quisite perception  of  the  ridiculous  kept  him 
in  the  exercise  of  habitual  self-denial,  and  the 
satire  which  played  upon  his  countenance  was 
suppressed  by  his  universal  charity,  before  it 
could  form  itself  into  language.  With  those 
disadvantages  he  was  still  a  great  parliament- 
ary speaker;  and  there  were  occasions  when, 

1 borne  by  some  sudden  impulse,  or  carried  by 
diligent  preparation  over  the  diffuseness  which 
usually  encumbered  him,  lie  delighted  and 


subdued  his  hearers.  His  reputation  in  the 
house  of  commons  rested,  however,  chiefly 
upon  other  grounds.  In  that  assembly  any 
one  speaks  with  immense  advantage  whose 
character,  station,  or  presumed  knowledge,  is 
such  as  to  give  importance  to  his  opinions. 
The  dogmas  of  some  men  are  of  incomparably 
more  value  than  the  logic  of  others;  and  no 
member  except  the  leaders  of  the  great  con- 
tending parties  addressed  the  house  with  an 
authority  equal  to  that  of  Wiiberforce.  The 
homage  rendered  to  his  personal  character, 
his  command  over  a  small  but  compact  party, 
his  representation  of  the  county  of  York,  the 
confidence  of  the  great  religious  bodies  in 
every  part  of  England,  and,  above  all,  his  in- 
dependent neutrality,  gave  to  his  suffrage  an 
almost  unexampled  value.  It  was  usually  de- 
livered with  a  demeanour  of  conscious  dignity, 
unalloyed  by  the  slightest  tinge  of  arrogance, 
and  contrasting  oddly  enough  with  the  insig- 
nificance of  his  slight  and  shapeless  person. 
Yet  the  spell  he  exercised  was  partly  drawn 
from  still  another  source.  Parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  essentially  colloquial  ;  and,  when 
most  emhellished  or  sustained,  is  rather  pro- 
longed discourse  than  oratory  so  called.  It 
was  by  a  constant,  perhaps  an  unavoidable, 
observance  of  this  tone  that 'Wiiberforce  ex- 
ercised the  charm  which  none  could  resist, 
but  which  many  were  unable  to  explain.  His 
speeches  in  the  house  of  commons  bore  the 
closest  resemblance  to  his  familiar  conversa- 
tion. There  was  the  same  earnest  sincerity 
of  manner,  the  same  natural  and  varied  ca- 
dences, the  same  animation  and  ease,  and  the 
same  tone  of  polished  society;  and  while  his 
affectionate,  lively  and  graceful  talk  flowed  on 
without 'the  slightest  appearance  of  effort  or 
study,  criticism  itself  scarcely  perceived,  or 
at  least  excused,  the  redundancy  of  his  lan- 
guage. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  not  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  his  powers  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker  had  their  highest  exercise.  His 
habitual  trains  of  thought,  and  the  feelings 
which  he  most  deeply  cherished,  could  rarely 
find  utterance  in  that  scene  of  strife  and  tur- 
moil. At  the  hustings,  where  tl.e  occasion 
justified  the  use  of  a  more  didactic  style, 
there  was  much  simple  majesty  in  the  un- 
compromising avowal  of  his  principles,  and 
in  the  admonitions  suggested  by  them.  It 
was  the  grave  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  applied 
to  secular  uses.  But  it  was  in  the  -rreat 
assemblages  held  for  religious  and  charitable 
objects  that  the  currrnt  of  his  cloquonce 
moved  with  the  j^roiilrsl  ini|iolus  ;iiul  volume. 
Here  ho  at  once  f.-li  his  way  lo  liio  hoaiis  of 
the  dense  mass  of  eager  and  delighted  listen- 
ers. In  the  fulness  of  the  charily  which  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  giving  credit  to  the  multi- 
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tiule  tor  iVrlini^s  as  pure  and  benevolent  as 
liisown,  he  |i(iyscsscd  the  power  of  gracefully 
and  deciirnui-lv  Inyini;'  aside  the  reserve  which 
hahituallv  shrouded  I'rotn  the  irreverent  and 
profane  the  more  secret  and  cherished  feel- 
ings of  his  heart.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
singular,  or  less  framed  upon  any  previous 
model  of  eloquence,  than  were  some  of  those 
addresses  in  which  the  chastened  style  of  the 
house  of  commons  (of  all  assemblies  the  most 
fastidious)  was  employed  to  give  utterance  to 
thoughts,  which,  though  best  becoming  the 
deepest  solitude,  retained,  even  in  these  crowd- 
ed scenes,  their  delicacy  not  less  than  their 
beauty.  The  most  ardent  of  his  expressions 
bore  the  impress  of  indubitable  sincerity,  and 
of  calm  and  sober  conviction  ;  instantly  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  less  genuine  en- 
thusiasm of  others  who  dissolved  their  mean- 
ing in  ecstasy,  and  soared  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension  into  the  third  heavens 
of  artificial  rapture.  It  was  an  example  per- 
haps as  full  of  danger  as  of  interest ;  and  not 
a  few  are  the  offensive  im.itations  which  have 
been  attempted  of  a  model  which  could  be 
followed  successfully,  or  even  innocently,  by 
none  whose  bosoms  did  not  really  burn  with 
the  sam.e  heavenly  affections,  who  did  not 
practise  the  same  severe  observance  of  truth, 
or  whose  taste  had  not  been  refined  to  the 
same  degree  of  sensibility. 

No  part  of  Wilberforce's  biography  will  be 
read  with  greater  interest  than  that  which 
describes  his  political  career.  Holding  for 
forty-three  years  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  current  of  public 
affairs,  as  it  flowed  past  him,  reflected  his 
character  in  a  thousand  diflierent  forms;  and 
exhibited  on  the  most  tumultuous  theatre  of 
action  the  influence  of  those  sacred  principles, 
with  the  workings  of  which  we  are  for  the 
most  part  conversant  only  in  more  quiet  and 
secluded  scenes. 

William  Wilberforce  was  far  too  wise  a 
man  to  imagine  that  any  revelation  from  God 
could  be  designed  to  supersede  the  duty  of 
patient  research  into  all  other  sources  of 
knowledge.  But  neither  did  he  ever  reject 
the  vast  body  of  ethical  precepts  delivered  by 
Divine  inspiration,  as  irrelevant  to  the  politi- 
cal questions  with  which  he  was  daily  con- 
versant. He  invariably  brought  every  con- 
clusion drawn  from  other  studies  to  the  test 
of  their  consistency  with  the  sacred  ora- 
cles. They  supplied  him  with  an  ordinate 
by  which  to  measure  every  curve.  They 
gave  him  what  most  public  men  egregiously 
want — the  firm  hold  of  a  body  of  unchanging 
opinions.  In  his  case  this  advantage  was 
peculiarly  momentous.  His  neglected  edu- 
cation, his  inaptitude  for  severe  and  con- 
tinuous mental  labour,  the  strength  of  his 
sympathies,  and  his  strong  personal  attach- 
ment to  William  Pitt,  all  seemed  to  give  the 
promise  of  a  ductile,  vacillating,  uncertain 
course.  Yet  in  reality  no  man  ever  pursued 
in  parliament  a  career  more  entirely  guided 
by  fixed  principles,  or  more  frequently  at  va- 
riance with  his  habitual  inclinations.  His 
connections,  both  public  and  private,  not  less 
than  his  natural  temper,  disposed  him  to  that 
line  of  policy  which,  in  our  days,  assumes  the 


title  of  "conservative;"  yet  his  conduct  was 
almost  invariably  such  as  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  "liberal  and  reforming." 

We  might,  with  the  aid  of  these  volumes, 
trace  Wilberforce's  political  career  through 
all  the  memorable  controversies  of  his  times, 
and  prove,  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction, 
that  every  vole  was  given  under  such  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Lawgiver, 
as  raised  him  above  the  influence  of  those 
human  afl[ections  which  scarcely  any  man  felt 
more  keenly.  He  was  supported  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  no  party,  for  in  turn  he  resisted 
all.  Even  the  great  religious  bodies  who  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  leader  were  fre- 
quently dissatisfied  with  a  course  which,  while 
it  adorned  their  principles,  conceded  nothing 
to  their  prejudices.  The  errors  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen  were  in  no  single  case 
debased  by  any  selfish  motive,  and  were  ever 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  mankind. 

The  domestic  life  of  Wilberforce  is  a  de- 
lightful object  of  contemplation,  though  it 
cannot  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  distinct 
narration.  From  his  twenty-sixth  year  his 
biography  consists  rather  of  a  description  of 
habits  than  of  a  succession  of  events.  No 
man  had  less  to  do  with  adventure,  or  was 
more  completely  independent  of  any  such  re- 
source. The  leisure  which  he  could  with- 
draw from  the  service  of  the  public  was  con- 
centrated upon  his  large  and  happy  household, 
and  on  the  troops  of  friends  who  thronged  the 
hospitable  mansion  in  which  he  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  domestic  retire- 
ment possesses  a  truth  which  will  be  at  once 
recognised  by  every  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  associate  with  him  in  such  scenes: — 

"  Who  that  ever  joined  him  in  his  hour  of 
daily  exercise,  cannot  see  him  now  as  he 
walked  round  his  garden  at  Highwood,  now 
in  animated  and  even  playful  conversation, 
and  then  drawing  from  his  copious  pockets 
some  favourite  volume,  and  reading  or  recit- 
ing chosen  passages,  and  then  catching  at 
long  stored  flower  leaves  as  the  wind  blew 
them  from  the  pages,  or  standing  by  a  fa- 
vourite gum-cistus  to  repair  the  loss.  Then 
he  would  point  out  the  harmony  of  the  tints, 
the  beauty  of  the  pencilling,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  colouring,  and  sum  up  all  into 
those  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Almighty 
which  were  ever  welling  from  his  grateful 
heart.  He  loved  flowers  with  all  the  simple 
delight  of  childhood.  He  would  hover  from 
bed  to  bed  over  his  favourites,  and  when  he 
came  in,  even  from  his  shortest  walk,  he  de- 
posited a  few  that  he  had  gathered  safely  in 
his  room  before  he  joined  the  breakfast  table. 
Often  would  he  say,  as  he  enjoyed  their  fra- 
grance, "  How  good  is  God  to  us.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  friend  who  had  furnished 
us  with  a  magnificent  house  and  all  we  need- 
ed, and  then  coming  in  to  see  that  all  had 
been  provided  according  to  his  wishes,  should 
be  hurt  to  find  that  no  scents  had  been  placed 
in  the  rooms?  Yet  so  has  God  dealt  with  us 
— lovely  flowers  are  the  smiles  of  his  good- 
ness.' " 

Wilberforce  retired  from  parliament  in  the 


year  1825.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  did 
not  entirely  escape  those  sorrows  which  so 
usually  thicken  as  the  shadows  grow  long,  for 
he  survived  both  his  daughters;  and  from  that 
want  of  worldly  wisdom  which  always  charac- 
terised him,  he  lost  a  very  considerable  part 
of  his  fortune  in  speculations  in  which  he  had 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  parental  kind- 
ness to  gain  or  to  hope.  But  never  were  such 
reverses  more  efl^ectually  baffled  by  the  invul- 
nerable peace  of  a  cheerful  and  self-approvinc^ 
heart.  There  were  not  wanting  external  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  the  change;  but 
the  most  close  and  intimate  observer  could 
never  perceive  on  his  countenance  even  a 
passing  shade  of  dejection  or  anxiety  on  that 
account.  He  might,  indeed,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  unconscious  that  he  had  lost  any 
thing,  had  not  his  altered  fortunes  occasion- 
ally suggested  to  him  remarks  on  the  Divine 
goodness,  by  which  the  seeming  calamity  had 
been  converted  into  a  blessing  to  his  children 
and  to  himself.  It  afforded  him  a  welcome 
apology  for  withdrawing  from  society  at  large 
to  gladden,  by  his  almost  constant  presence, 
the  homes  of  the  sons  by  whom  his  life  has 
been  recorded.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren,  he  yielded  him- 
self to  the  current  of  each  successive  inclina- 
tion ;  for  he  had  now  acquired  that  rare  ma- 
turity of  the  moral  stature  in  which  the  con- 
flict between  inclination  and  duty  is  over,  and 
virtue  and  self-indulgence  are  the  same.  Some 
decline  of  his  intellectual  po\^ers  was  percep- 
tible to  the  friends  of  his  earlier  and  more 
active  days ;  but 

"To  things  immortal  time  can  do  no  wron^, 
And  lliat  which  never  is  to  die,  for  ever  must  be 
young." 

Looking  back  with  gratitude,  sometimes  elo- 
quent, but  more  often  from  the  depth  of  the 
emotion  faltering  on  the  tongue,  to  his  long 
career  of  usefulness,  of  honour,  and  enjoy- 
ment, he  watched  with  grave  serenity  the  ebb 
of  the  current  which  was  fast  bearing  him  to 
his  eternal  reward.  He  died  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  after  a 
very  brief  illness,  and  without  any  "indication 
of  bodily  suffering.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  nor  was  the  solemn  ritual  of  the 
church  ever  pronounced  over  the  grave  of  any 
of  her  children  with  more  affecting  or  more 
appropriate  truth.  Never  was  recited  on  a 
more  fit  occasion  the  sublime  benediction — 
"I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  Write, 
blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 


Oriental  Fanalicism.—A  wretched  fanatic  in  Bom- 
bay took  a  slip  of  the  Tulsi  tree,  planted  it  in  a  pot, 
placed  it  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  held  it  above 
his  head,  in  whicli  position  it  has  remained  for  five 
years.  The  Tulsi  has  grown  a  fine  shrub ;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  which  support  it  have  become  rigid 
and  shrunken;  the  nails  of  the  fingers  have  grown  out 
to  a  great  length ;  yet  the  wretched  devotee  sleeps, 
eats,  drinks,  and  seems  quite  indifferent  to  his  strange 
position,  having  lost  his  remembrance  of  pain  in  pub- 
lic applause. 
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Journey  across  the  /i,\  V;/  ^fiVniU;in<;. 
iCoiitinu.,1  :  _ 

Passing  over  about  il'.,ri\  pn^c^  our  noxt 
extract  begins  with  the  arrival  dl'the  travellers 
at  the  month  of  the  Columbia. 

I6th. — The  day  was  a  delightful  one ;  the 
sky  was  robed  in  a  large  llaUy  cumulus,  the 
glorious  sun  occasionally  bursting  through 
among  the  clouds  with  dazzling  splendour. 
We  rose  in  the  morning  in  fine  spirits,  our 
Indians  assuring  us  that  "  King  George,"  as 
they  called  the  fori,  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  us.  About  11  o'clock  we  arrived,  and 
stepped  on  shore  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

It  is  now  three  days  over  six  months  since 
I  left  niy  beloved  home.  I,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  have  been  in  some  situations  of  danger, 
of  trial,  and  of  diliiculty ;  but  I  have  passed 
through  them  all  unharmed,  with  a  constitu- 
tion strengthened,  and  invigorated  by  health- 
ful exercise,  and  a  heart  which  1  trust  can 
feci  deeply,  sincerely  thankful  to  that  kind 
and  overruling  Providence  who  has  watched 
over  and  protected  me. 

We  have  passed  for  months  through  a 
country  swarming  with  Indians  who  thirsted 
for  cur  blood,  and  whose  greatest  pride  and 
glory  consisted  in  securing  the  scalp  of  a 
white  man.  Enemies,  sworn,  determined 
enemies  to  all,  both  white  and  red,  who  in- 
trude upon  his  hunting  grounds,  the  Blackfoot 
roams  the  prairie  like  a  wolf  seeking  his 
prey,  and  springing  upon  it  when  unprepared, 
and  at  the  moment  when  it  supposes  itself 
most  secure.  To  those  who  have  always 
enjoyed  the  comforts  and  security  of  civilised 
life,  it  may  seem  strange  that  persons  who 
know  themselves  to  be  constantly  exposed 
to  such  dangers — who  never  lie  down  at 
night  without  the  weapons  of  death  firmly 
grasped  in  their  hands,  and  who  are  in  hourly 
expectation  of  hearing  the  terrific  war  whoop 
of  the  savage,  should  yet  sleep  soundly  and 
refreshingly,  and  feel  themselves  at  ease; 
such,  however,  is  the  fact.  I  never  in  my 
life  enjoyed  rest  more  than  when  travelling 
through  the  country  of  which  I  speak.  I  had 
become  accustomed  to  it :  I  felt  constant  ap- 
prehension certainly,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  deprive  me  of  any  of  the  few  comforts 
which  I  could  command  in  such  an  uncom- 
fortable country.  The  guard  might  pass  our 
tent,  and  cry  "  all's  well,"  in  his  loudest  key, 
without  disturbing  my  slumbers:  but  if  the 
slightest  unusual  noise  occurred,  I  was  awake 
in  an  instant,  and  listening  painfully  for  a 
repetition  of  it. 

On  the  beach  in  front  of  the  fort,  we  were 
met  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  missionary,  and  Dr. 
John  M'Loughlin,  the  chief  factor,  and 
governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  posts  in  this 
vicinity.  The  doctor  is  a  large,  dignified,  and 
very  noble  looking  man,  with  a  fine  expres- 
sive countenance,  and  remarkably  bland  and 
pleasing  manners.  The  missionary  intro- 
duced Mr.  N.  and  myself  in  due  form,  and 
we  were  greeted  and  received  with  a  frank 
and  unassuming  politeness  which  was  most 
peculiarly  grateful  to  our  feelings.  He  re- 
quested u9  to  consider  his  house  our  home, 
provided  a  separate  room  for  our  use,  a  ser- 
vant to  wait  upon  us,  and  furnished  us  with 


I  every  convenience  which  we  could  possibly 
j  wij^h  lor.  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  grateful 
llohim  for  his  disinterested  kindness  to  the 
poor  houseless  and  travel-worn  strangers. 

Fort  Vancouver  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  on  a  large  level  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  space  comprised  within  the  stocade  is 
an  oblong  square,  of  about  one  hundred,  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  houses  built 
of  logs  and  frame- work,  to  the  number  of  ten 
or  twelve,  are  ranged  around  in  a  quadran- 
gular form,  the  one  occupied  by  the  doctor 
being  in  the  middle.  In  front,  and  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  the  buildings,  is  a  large 
open  space,  where  all  the  in-door  work  of  the 
establishment  is  done.  Here  the  Indians 
assemble  with  their  multifarious  articles  of 
trade,  beaver,  otter,  venison,  and  various 
other  game,  and  here,  once  a  week,  several 
scores  of  Canadians  are  employed,  beating 
the  furs  which  have  been  callected,  in  order 
to  free  them  from  dust  and  vermin. 

Mr.  N.  and  myself  walked  over  the  farm 
with  the  doctor,  to  inspect  the  various  im- 
provements which  he  has  made.  He  has 
already  several  hundred  acres  fenced  in  and 
under  cultivation,  and  like  our  own  western 
prairie  land,  it  produces  abundant  crops,  par- 
ticularly of  grain,  without  requiring  any 
manure.  Wheat  thrives  astonishingly  ;  1 
never  saw  belter  in  any  country,  and  the 
various  culinary  vegetables,  potatiics,  carrots, 
parsnips,  &c.  are  in  great  profusion,  and  of 
the  first  quality.  Indian  corn  does  not  flourish 
so  well  as  at  Walla-walla,  the  soil  not  being 
so  well  adapted  to  it  ;  m.elons  are  well 
flavoured,  but  small  ;  the  greatest  curiosity 
however,  is  the  apples,  which  grow  on  small 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  would  be  broken 
without  the  support  of  props.  So  profuse  is 
the  quantity  of  fruit  that  the  limbs  are  cover- 
ed with  it,  and  it  is  actually  jmcled  together 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  onions  are 
attached  to  ropes  when  they  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  our  markets. 

On  the  farm  are  a  grist  mill,  a  threshing 
mill,  and  a  saw  mill,  the  two  first  by  horse, 
and  the  last  by  water  power ;  besides  many 
minor  improvements  in  agricultural  and  other 
matters,  which  cannot  but  astonish  the 
stranger  from  a  civilised  land,  and  which 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened chief  factor. 

In  the  propagation  of  domestic  cattle,  the 
doctor  has  been  particularly  successful.  Ten 
years  ago  a  few  head  of  neat  cattle  were 
brought  to  the  fort  by  some  fur  traders  from 
California;  these  have  now  increased  to  near 
seven  hundred.  They  are  a  large  framed, 
long  horned  breed,  inferior  in  their  milch 
qualities  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  beef  is  excellent ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  it  is  never  neces- 
sary to  provide  them  with  fodder  during  the 
winter,  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  pasture 
being  always  found. 

On  tho  farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
are  thirty  or  forty  log  huts,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Canadians,  and  others  attached 
to  the  establishment.  These  huts  are  placed 
in  rows,  with  broad  lanes  or  streets  between 


them,  and  the  whole  looks  like  a  very  neat 
and  beautiful  village. 

Sundaij,  September  25th. — Divine  service 
was  performed  in  the  fort  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Jason  Lee.  This  gentleman  and  hi's 
nephew  had  been  absent  so.me  days  in  search 
of  a  suitable  place  to  establish  themselves,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mission. 
They  returned  yesterday,  and  intend  leaving 
us  to-morrow  with  their  suite  for  the  station 
selected,  which  is  upon  the  Wallammet  river, 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  fort. 

In  the  evening  we  were  gratified  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Wyeth  from  below,  who 
informed  us  that  the  brig  from  Boston,  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  company  to  which  Wyeth 
is  attached,  had  entered  the  river,  and  was 
anchored  about  twenty  miles  below,  at  a  spot 
called  Warrior's  point,  near  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Wallammet. 

Captain  W.  mentioned  his  intention  to 
visit  the  Wallammet  country,  and  seek  out  a 
convenient  location  for  a  fort  which  he 
wishes  to  establish  without  delay,  and  Mr. 
N.  and  myself  accepted  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  morning.  He  has 
brought  with  him  one  of  the  brig's  boats, 
and  eight  oarsmen,  five  of  whom  are  Sand- 
wich Islanders. 

We  have  experienced  for  several  days  past 
gloomy,  lowering,  and  showery  weather  ;  in- 
deed the  sun  has  not  been  seen  for  a  week 
past.  This  is  said  to  indicate  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  rainy  season,  which  usually 
sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October,  or  even 
earlier.  After  this  time,  until  December, 
there  is  very  little  clear  weather,  showers  cr 
heavy  clouds  almost  constantly  prevailing. 

On  the  29th,  Captain  Wyeth,  Mr.  N.,  and 
myself  embarked  in  the  ship's  boat  for  our 
exploring  excursion.  We  had  a  good  crew 
of  fine  robust  sailors,  and  the  copper-coloured 
islanders — or  Kanakas,  as  they  are  called — 
did  their  duty  with  great  alacrity  and  good 
will. 

At  about  five  miles  below  the  fort  we 
entered  the  upper  mouth  of  the  Wallammet. 
This  river  is  here  about  half  the  width  of  the 
Columbia,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  and 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.  It  is  covered  with  nume- 
rous islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  called 
Wappaloo  Island,  about  twenty  miles  in 
length.  The  vegetation  on  the  inain  land  is 
good,  the  timber  generally  pine  and  post  cak, 
and  the  river  is  margined  in  many  places 
with  a  beautiful  species  of  willow  with  largo 
oblanceolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  peach, 
and  white  on  their  under  surface.  The  tim- 
ber on  the  islands  is  chiefly  oak,  no  pine 
growing  there.  At  about  10  o'clock  we  over- 
took three  men  whom  Captain  W.  had  sent 
ahead  in  a  canoe,  and  we  all  landed  soon  after 
on  the  beach  ami  dined  on  a  mess  of  salmon 
and  peas  which  we  had  providetl.  W  o  were 
under  way  agnin  in  the  altcrnoon,  and  en- 
camped at  about  sunset.  We  have  as  vot 
seen  no  suitable  place  for  an  establishment, 
and  to-morrow  we  prccec^d  to  the  falls  of  the 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  hirlher.  Almost 
all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  excellent  and 
well  calculated  fin-  cultivation,  and  several 
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spots  which  we  have  visited  would  be  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  captain's  views,  but  thai 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  extent  unincumbered, 
or  which  could  be  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
tillage  in  a  space  of  time  short  enough  to  be 
serviceable ;  others  are  at  some  seasons 
inundated,  which  is  an  insurmountable  ob- 
jection. 

NVe  embarked  early  the  next  mornino;,  and 
at  11  o'clock  arrived  at  the  falls,  after  en- 
countering some  difficulties  from  rapids, 
through  which  we  had  to  warp  our  boat. 
There  are  here  three  falls  on  a  line  of  rocks 
extending  across  the  river,  which  forms  the 
bed  of  the  upper  channel.  The  water  is  pre- 
cipitated through  deep  abrazed  gorges,  and 
falls  perhaps  forty  feet  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty  degrees.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  it  became 
grand  and  almost  sublime  as  we  approached 
it  nearer.  I  mounted  the  rocks  and  stood 
over  the  highest  fall,  and  although  the  roar 
of  the  cataract  was  almost  deafening,  and  the 
rays  of  the  bright  sun  reflected  from  the  white 
and  glittering  foam  threatened  to  deprive 
me  of  sight,  yet  I  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene,  and  the  reflections 
which  were  involuntarily  excited,  as  to  forget 
every  thing  else  for  the  time,  and  was  only 
aroused  by  Captain  W.  tapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  telling  me  that  every  thing  was 
arranged  for  our  return.  While  I  visited  the 
falls,  the  captain  and  his  men  had  found  what 
they  sought  for;  and  the  object  of  our  voyage 
being  accomplished,  we  got  on  board  imme- 
diately, and  shaped  our  course  down  the  river 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  current  in  favour. 

About  two  miles  below  the  cataract  is  a 
small  village  of  Klikatat  Indians.  Their 
situation  does  not  appear  different  from  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fort.  They  live  in  the  same 
sort  of  miserable  loose  hovels,  and  are  the 
same  wretched,  squalid  looking  people. 
Although  enjoying  far  more  advantages,  and 
having  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  means 
of  rendering  themselves  comfortable,  yet 
their  mode  of  living,  their  garments,  their 
wigwams,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them,  is  not  much  better  than  the  Snakes  and 
Bannecks,  and  very  far  inferior  to  that  fine, 
noble  looking  race,  the  Kayouse,  whom  we 
met  on  the^  Grand  rondc. 

A  custom  prevalent,  and  almost  universal 
amongst  these  Indians,  is  that  of  flattening  or 
mashing  in  the  whole  front  of  the  skull,  from 
the  superciliary  ridge  to  the  crown.  The 
appearance  produced  by  this  unnatural  ope- 
ration is  almost  hideous,  and  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  intellect  would  be  materially 
affected  by  it.  This,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  never  seen 
(with  a  single  exception,  the  Kayouse)  a 
race  of  people  who  appeared  more  shrewd 
and  intelligent.  I  had  a  conversation  on  this 
subject,  a  few  days  since,  with  a  chief  who 
speaks  the  English  language.  He  said  that 
he  had  exerted  himself  to  abolish  the  practice 
in  his  own  tribe,  but  although  his  people 
would  listen  patiently  to  his  talk  on  most  sub- 
jects, their  ears  were  firmly  closed  when  this 
was  mentioned  ;  "  they  would  leave  the  coun- 


cil fire,  one  by  one,  until  none  but  a  few 
squaws  and  children  were  left,  to  drink  in  the 
words  of  the  chief."  It  is  even  considered 
among  them  a  degradation  to  possess  a  round 
head,  and  one  whose  caput  has  happened  to 
be  neglected  in  his  infancy,  can  never  become 
even  a  subordinate  chief  in  his  tribe,  and  is 
treated  with  indifference  and  disdain,  as  one 
who  is  unworthy  a  place  amongst  them. 

The  flattening  of  the  head  is  practised  by 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  distinct  tribes  of  the 
lower  country,  the  Klikatats,  Kalapooyahs, 
and  Multnomahs,  of  the  Wallammet  and  its 
vicinity  ;  the  Chinooks,  Klatsaps,  Klatstonis, 
Kowalitsks,  Katlammets,  Killemooks,  and 
Chekalis  of  the  lower  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  probably  by  others  both  north  and 
south.  The  tribe  called  Flatheads,  or  Salisk, 
who  reside  near  the  sources  of  the  Oregon, 
have  long  since  abolished  this  custom. 

The  mode  by  which  the  flattening  is 
effected  varies  considerably  with  the  different 
tribes.  The  Wallammet  Indians  place  the 
infant,  soon  after  birth,  upon  a  board,  to  the 
edges  of  which  are  attached  little  loops  of 
hempen  cord  or  leather,  and  other  similar 
cords  are  passed  across  and  back,  in  a  zig- 
zag manner,  through  these  loops,  enclosing 
the  child,  and  binding  it  firmly  down.  To 
the  upper  edge  of  this  board,  in  which  is  a 
depression  to  receive  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  another  smaller  one  is  attached  by 
hinges  of  leather,  and  made  to  lie  obliquely 
upon  the  forehead,  the  force  of  the  pressure 
being  regulated  by  several  strings  attached 
to  its  edge,  which  are  passed  through  holes 
in  the  board  upon  which  the  infant  is  lying, 
and  secured  there. 

The  mode  of  the  Chinooks,  and  others 
near  the  sea,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
upper  Indians,  and  appears  somewhat  less 
barbarous  and  cruel.  A  sort  of  cradle  is 
formed  by  excavating  a  pine  log  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  child  is  placed 
in  it  on  a  bed  of  little  grass  mats,  and  bound 
down  in  the  manner  above  described.  A  little 
boss  of  tightly  plaited  and  woven  grass  is 
then  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  secured  by 
a  cord  to  the  loops  at  the  side.  The  infant 
is  thus  suffered  to  remain  from  four  to  eight 
months,  or  until  the  sutures  of  the  skull  have 
in  some  measure  united,  and  the  bone  become 
solid  and  firm.  It  is  seldom  or  never  taken 
from  the  cradle,  except  in  case  of  severe  ill- 
ness, until  the  flattening  process  is  com- 
pleted. 

I  saw,  to-day,  a  young  child  from  whose 
head  the  board  had  just  been  removed.  It 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  frightful  and 
disgusting  looking  object  that  I  ever  beheld. 
The  whole  front  of  the  head  was  compeletely 
flattened,  and  the  mass  of  brain  being  forced 
back,  caused  an  enormous  projection  there. 
The  poor  little  creature's  eyes  protruded  to 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  and  looked  in- 
flamed and  discoloured,  as  did  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Although  I  felt  a  kind  of 
chill  creep  over  me  from  the  contemplation 
of  such  dire  deformity,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing so  stark-staring,  and  absolutely  queer 
in  the  physiognomy,  that  I  could  not  repress 
a  smile ;  and  when  the  mother  amused  the 


little  object  and  made  it  laugh,  it  looked  so 
irresistibly,  so  terribly  ludicrous,  that  I  and 
those  who  were  with  me  burst  into  a  simul- 
taneous roar,  which  frightened  it  and  made 
it  cry,  in  which  predicament  it  looked  much 
less  horrible  than  before. 


Economy  in  Fuel. — Professor  Olmsted,  of 
Yale  College,  has  written  a  letter  containing 
some  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  economy  in  fuel.  We  annex  its 
most  important  paragraphs ; 

"  I  think  that  in  the  estimates  given  us  of 
the  'seating  powers  of  different  kinds  of  fuel, 
sufficient  regard  is  not  paid  to  the  peculiar 
use  to  which  it  is  applied — Wood  that  affords 
a  great  amount  of  flame  in  burning  may  be 
very  economical  in  cases  where  the  flame  is 
available,  as  dry  chesnut  in  heating  an  oven, 
but  of  very  little  power  where  radiant  heat  is 
required,  as  when  burnt  in  a  fire  place.  Flame 
heats  intensely  a  surface  upon  which  it  plays, 
but  radiates  very  little  heat. 

"  In  regard  also  to  the  degree  of  seasoning 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  wood,  much  will 
depend  upon  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
While  in  cases  where  the  water  is  converted 
into  a  vapour  there  is  a  great  loss  of  heat, 
yet  when  the  water  itself  is  decomposed,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  intensity  of  the  fire.  I 
have  burned  billets  of  green  wood  along  with 
anthracite  coal  in  my  stove,  with  great  econo- 
my. When  the  coal  is  in  a  full  state  of  ig- 
nition, I  throw  in  as  large  a  billet  of  green 
oak  or  hickory  as  the  stove  will  admit,  and 
shut  up  all  close.  As  the  vapour  is  given  oat 
and  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  ig- 
nited coal,  it  is  decomposed  and  makes  an 
extremely  hot  and  durable  fire.  A  small 
billet,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  will  thus 
last  from  four  to  six  hours,  and  afford  an  in- 
credible amount  of  heat.  By  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  watery  vapour,  the  stove  is  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas,  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  extensive  surfaces  of  sheet  iron 
afforded  by  the  radiator  of  my  stove,  diffuses 
an  immense  amount  of  heat  into  the  room. 
This  is  a  mode  of  using  wood  along  with 
coal  which  may  be  made  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  parts  of  our  country  where  wood 
is  cheap  and  coal  dear.  The  finer  varieties 
of  coal,  as  the  nut  coal,  are  best  suited  to  this 
purpose.  With  one  ton  of  nut  coal  and  some- 
thing less  than  a  cord  of  green  whit?  oak,  sawn 
into  billets,  I  support  the  stove  in  my  family 
room  through  the  season. 


HADDONFIELD  BOASDING  SCHOOL, 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  AMY  EASTLACK  AND  SISTER. 

Those  who  wish  to  place  their  children  in 
this  school  for  the  winter  will  please  apply 
early  at  the  school,  or  to  William  Evans,  No. 
134  South  Front  street;  Thomas  Kite,  No. 
32  North  Fifth  sreet ;  Harker  &  Shivers, 
No.  45  Arch  street,  Pliladelphia;  or  to  Henry 
Warrington,  Westfield ;  Joseph  B.  Cooper, 
Newton,  New  Jersey. 

Terms  are  830  per  quarter,  payable  in 
advance,  washing  included. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
ROBERT  BARROW. 

Whilst  Robert  Riirrow  and  Robert  War- 
dell  wore  diiigoiiily  labouriiii:  in  the  gospel 
throughout  llie  various  American  provinces, 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  keeping  their 
friends  in  London  apprised  of  their  proceed- 
ings. For  this  purpose  they  maintained  n 
correspondence  with  the  second  day  morning 
meeting.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to 
them  on  behalf  of  that  body  by  John  Field, 
will  give  us  a  little  insight  into  the  trials 
which  attended  the  faithful  in  that  day,  and 
the  holy  sympathies  which  bound  them  to- 
gether : — 

"London,  ye  23  Ihr,  1695. 

r  •  J  ^  Robert  Barrow, 
"Dear  Friends,  J  j^^^^^^  ^^.^,.^^„^ 

"Yours,  dated  the  10th  of  2mo.,  1695,  was 
received  and  read  in  our  second  day's  meet- 
ing, and  Friends  were  comforted  to  hear  how 
the  Lord  hath  prospered  your  way,  and  his 
work  in  your  hands.  Their  love  is  unto  you, 
and  their  prayers  are  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  be  with  you,  and  by  his  mighty  pawer 
assist  you, — and  that  his  sweet  comfortable 
presence  may  attend  you.  That  your  work, 
iabourof  love,  and  ministry,  may  be  made  truly 
etiectual  to  the  strengthening  the  weak,  con- 
firming the  feeble,  and  building  up  and  settling 
the  Lord's  people  in  the  true  Christian  faith, 
and  upon  the  sure  Rock  and  Foundation.  Then 
will  you  have  peace,  and  feel  a  plentiful  re- 
ward in  your  own  hearts — which  will  sweeten 
and  make  5'ou  better  able  to  bear  all  the  ex- 
ercises, hardships  and  difficulties  you  may 
meet  with.  It  will  engage  your  hearts  unto 
the  Lord,  bow  j^our  souls  and  spirits  in  the 
sense  and  experience  of  his  continued  good- 
ness, abounding  love,  lasting  kindness,  and 
renewed  mercies.  You  will  (eel  your  hearts 
filled  with  thankfulness,  your  souls  with  joy, 
and  your  mouths  with  praises  unto  the  Lord. 
Oh,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  you  are  often 
in  my  remembrance,  and  my  prayers  have 
often  been  poured  forth  unto  the  Lord  for 
you.  My  heart  is  often  aflected  with  your 
cheerful  giving  up  to  the  Lord's  work  and 
service  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
Surely  you  are  experimental  witnesses  that 
'  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power.'  Oh, 
that  you  and  I,  with  all  the  Lord's  children 
and  chosen  ones,  may  never  forget  his  love 
and  kindness  to  us,  but  may  in  all  things 
walk  worthy  of  his  manifold  mercies  and  re- 
newed favours, — that  his  blessing  may  be 
upon  us,  his  comfortable  presence  be  with  us, 
and  his  divine  power  attend  us.  That  in  and 
through  all  we  may  be  enabled  to  hold  out  in 
faithfulness  to  the  end, — receiving  the  crown 
of  glory  and  righteousness,  and  the  answer  of 
'well  done.'  3Iany  dear  brethren,  you  know, 
that  began  well,  and  ran  well  for  a  time,  not 
continuing  in  love,  faith,  and  well-doing,  have 
declined  and  gone  into  evil-doing,  enmity  and 
prejudice.  Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example 
and  instance  in  G,  K.,  who  hath  not  only 
printed  a  book  called  '  The  pretended  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  their 
nainelesa  Bull  of  Excommunication  against 


G.  K.,'  and  another,  'The  true  Copy  of  a 
Paper  given  in  to  the  Yearly  Electing  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  together  with  a  short 
list  of  some  of  the  vile  and  gross  errors  of 
George  Wiiitehead,  John  W hitehead,  and  Wil- 
liam Penn,'  but  hath  now  printed  another,  call- 
ed 'Gross  Error  and  Hypocrisy  detected  in 
George  Whitehead  and  some  of  his  breth- 
ren.' The  two  former  Thomas  Elhvood  hath 
answered.  In  the  other  he  hath  printed  some 
queries  that  were  sent  to  our  yearly  meeting, 
with  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in 
tnanuscript,  about  several  points  of  doctrine, 
which  we  sent  a  .short  answer  unto,  which  he 
hath  got  a  copy  of,  and  printed,  with  notes. 
Shosving  thereby  his  cavilling  and  contentious 
spirit,  who  was  the  compiler  of  the  queries, 
and  the  cause  of  their  being  sent,  as  1  appre- 
hend. But  notwithstanding  all  the  malicious 
designs  of  apostates  and  enemies  to  God  and 
his  truth  and  people,  truth  prospers — meet- 
ings are  large — a  great  openness — and  many 
convinced.  Love  and  unity  among  Friends 
increase.  So  with  mine,  dear  G.  W.,  T.  E., 
S.  W.,  J.  v.,  W.  B.,  J.  B.,*  and  my  wife's 
dear  and  true  love  to  you  both,  I  rest  therein. 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

John  Field." 

Having  visited  in  gospel  love  throughout 
the  continent,  wherever  meetings  of  Friends 
were  to  be  found,  R.  B.  and  R.  W.,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1695,  passed  over  to  the 
West  India  islands.  They  had  much  service 
in  Bermudas  and  Antigua;  after  completing 
which  they  sailed  to  Jamaica,  which  they 
reached  on  the  fourth  of  the  second  month, 
1696.  Although  at  this  time  these  ancient 
Friends  were  both  indisposed,  yet  they  con- 
tinued diligent  in  their  labours  to  promote 
truth  and  righteousness  for  about  two  weeks. 
Robert  Wardell  then  rapidly  sunk  under  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  after  four  days'  con- 
finement, died  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 
He  departed  in  great  peace,  which  condition 
of  mind  appears  to  have  been  mercifully 
granted  to  him  throughout  his  illness.  To 
the  woman  Friend  at  v/hose  house  he  lay,  he 
said,  "  The  Lord  reward  thee  for  thy  tender 
care  ;  it  makes  me  think  of  my  dear  wife.  I 
know  not  whether  1  may  ever  see  her  more ; 
but,  however,  the  will  of  God  be  done.  I  am 
and  was  willing  to  be  contented  with  the  will 
of  God,  whether  life  or  death,  before  I  came 
hither ;  and  I  bless  God  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die."  He  continued  to  the  end  giving  perti- 
nent exhortations  to  those  who  came  to  visit 
him,  concerning  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren, and  the  support  of  proper  discipline  in 
the  church.  Having  a  desire,  as  he  told 
them,  that  Friends  might  walk  answerable  to 
God's  love  to  them. 

Robert  Barrow  remained  on  the  island 
four  months  after  the  decease  of  his  com- 
panion, and  although  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  visit  there  he  was  very  unwell, 
he  yet,  through  the  merciful  extension  of  holy 
help,  was  enabled  to  attend  every  meeting  as 
it  came  in  course,  but  one.    Having  brought 

*  George  Whitcficld,  Thomas  Ellwood,  Samuel  VVal- 
denfield,  John  Vaughton,  William  Binglcy,  John  Bo- 


his  labour  of  love  there  to  a  close,  on  the  23d 
of  the  6th  mo.  he  embarked  in  the  brigantine 
Reformation,  Joseph  Kirle  master,  to  return 
to  Piiiladelfrhia.  Beside  Robert,  there  were 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  his  wife,  infant  son,  and 
Benjamin  Allen,  passengers,  seven  mariners, 
twelve  negroes,  and  one  Indian  girl  on  board. 
The  voyage  from  the  very  first  appears  to 
have  been  attended  with  cross  occurrences, 
such  as  calms  for  many  days,  loss  of  an  an- 
chor, and  various  deviations  out  of  their  pro- 
per course,  from  the  master's  fears  of  encoun- 
tering the  French  fleet.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  18ih  of  the  7th  month,  a  tornado  striking 
the  vessel,  the  boom  suddenly  jibed  round, 
and  the  master  being  on  the  quarter-deck,  he 
was  knocked  down  thereby,  and  had  his  leg 
broken.  The  same  evening  the  Indian  girl, 
being  taken  with  fits,  died.  On  the  22d  a 
north-east  storm  set  in,  which,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  drove  the  vessel  on  the 
Florida  coast,  not  far  from  the  27th  degree 
of  north  latitude.  Their  situation  now  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  awful  one;  the  vessel  beat 
violently  on  the  sand,  several  of  her  tirnbers 
were  broken,  the  planks  started,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  every  thing  buoyant  was  afloat  in  the 
cabin.  Not  being  able  to  see  the  land,  they 
concluded  it  would  be  safest  to  remain  in  the 
vessel  as  long  as  she  would  hold  together. 
The  storm  subsided  towaids  (norning,  and 
when  day-light  came  they  found  themselves 
on  a  beach  of  sand,  which  was  left  bare  by 
every  receding  wave.  The  violence  of  the 
storm  had  forced  many  sea-birds  on  board  the 
vessel,  some  of  which  had  been  driven  into 
the  hen-coops,  and  were  yet  alive.  The  hogs 
and  sheep,  which  had  been  washed  from  the 
deck,  were  found  safe  on  shore. 

Whilst  thankfulness  was  awakened  in  inany 
hearts  for  the  preservation  they  had  experi- 
enced, a  keen  sense  of  their  present  afflictions, 
and  gloomy  forebodingsof  the  future,  prevented 
the  voice  of  joyful  gratulation.  Here  was  Ro- 
bert Barrow,  an  aged  man,  who  had  now  been 
sick  for  more  than  five  months;  the  captain, 
whose  leg  had  been  so  recently  broken;  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  who  had  been  very  ill  most  of 
the  voyage  ;  a  delicate  woman,  and  a  sick 
child.  These  helpless  ones  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  and  taken  care  of.  They  looked 
around  them  ;  as  far  as  they  could  see  was  a 
wilderness  country  without  trees,  whose  only 
vegetation  was  the  shrubb}^  palmetto  growing 
on  the  sand-hills.  Under  the  shelter  of  some 
of  these  bushes,  which  in  a  measure  kept  ofi' 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  although  they  fur- 
nished no  protection  from  the  rain,  thev 
made  a  fire,  and  had  all  their  invalids  placed 
around  it. 

All  this  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  whilst  most  of  the  sea- 
men and  negroes  were  employed  in  gettinc 
their  chests,  clothing  and  provisions  on  shore. 
All  who  were  capable  of  labour  were  thus 
busily  employed,  when  two  Indian  men  rapid- 
ly approached  them  from  the  south,  loaming 
with  their  exertions  in  running,  and  havmg 
Spanish  knives  in  their  hands.  Wiihout  a 
word  they  each  seized  upon  one  of  the  sea- 
men, and  dragged  him  towards  the  group 
who  were  sitting  by  the  fire.    Some  of  tlio 
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cio'.v  wouhl  have  brought  tlicir  guns  from  llie 
vessel  aiul  killed  tiiese  assailants ;  but  Jona- 
tluiii  Dickinson  |)fisu:idcd  ibeni  to  ofler  no 
] esisl.uicc,  telling  tlieni  tluil  they  were  unable 
to  tlefend  themselves  against  the  inhabitants 
of  llie  country,  and  advising  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord,  -vvho  was  able  to  save  to 
the  u'termost.  He  then,  whilst  the  Indians 
stood  looking  with  wild  and  furious  counte- 
nances on  the  little  company  of  invalids,  offer- 
ed iheni  some  pipes  and  tobacco.  These  they 
eagerly  seized,  and  turning  round,  departed 
as  rapidly  as  they  came. 

The  storm  had  now  abated,  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  bright  sun  looked  down  on 
that  desolate  scene.  It  ministered,  however, 
little  comfort  to  this  shipwrecked  company; 
they  knew  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  gene- 
rally accounted  cannibals,  and  in  full  persua- 
sion that  it  was  so,  they  all  sat  down  together, 
expecting  cruel  usage  and  a  painful  death. 

They  knew  themselves  to  be  discovered, 
and  could  see  no  escape  unless  it  should  please 
the  Father  of  mercies  to  work  wonderfully 
for  their  deliverance.  Whilst  they  thus  sat 
under  serious  concern,  some  of  them  sought 
after  and  obtained  a  portion  of  deep,  quiet  re- 
tirement of  mind,  in  which  they  lound  within 
them  some  stirring  of  hope ;  for  which  in 
secret  they  blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in 
whom  was  their  only  trust. 

Knowing  that  the  Spanish  nation  had  great 
influence  over  the  tribes  of  Indians  which  in- 
habit Florida,  it  was  the  advice  of  some,  and 
approved  by  the  greater  part  of  the  company, 
that  they  sliould  endeavour  to  pass  themselves 
for  Spaniards.  Solomon  Cresson,  one  of  the 
seamen,  understood  the  language  well,  and 
was  competent  to  act  as  spokesman  therein, 
if  one  should  be  needed.  To  such  a  proposi- 
tion Robert  Barrow  could  not  assent;  he  dared 
not  lie  even  to  save  his  own  life,  and  his  faith 
■was  that  the  God  of  truth  would  deliver  them. 

In  a  few  hours  great  numbers  of  the  Indians 
came,  and  the  most  of  them  immediately  com- 
menced casting  the  loading  which  had  not 
been  removed  out  of  the  vessel.  But  the 
cacique  or  king,  with  about  thirty  more,  rushed 
upon  the  little  helpless  band,  who  were  all 
quietly  sitting  around  the  fire  they  had  kin- 
dled. These  Indians  were  armed  like  the 
two  who  had  first  visited  them,  except  the 
cacique  who  had  a  bayonet.  They  cried  out 
at  first  Nicholeer,  meaning  English,  but  as 
this  was  not  understood,  the  captives  remained 
silent.  They  then  cried  "  Epania,"  Spanish, 
to  which  some  of  the  seamen  assented.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  little  company  neither  stirred 
nor  moved,  but  sat  very  calm  and  still ;  some 
of  them  being  made  even  then  to  witness  that 
ingathering  and  solemnity  of  spirit,  in  which 
they  were  freely  given  up  and  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God.  Whilst  thus  sitting  under  the 
covering  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  almost  like 
beings  perfectly  unconcerned  in  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  them,  the  cacique  placed  him- 
self behind  .Tonathan  Dickinson,  and  one  of 
his  band  took  the  same  position  in  respect  to 
each  of  the  other  prisoners.  Their  knives 
were  all  elevated  in  their  hands,  and  they  all 
looked  to  their  king,  as  if  for  the  signal  to 
commence  the  work  of  slaughter.  They  were 


at  first  loud  in  words,  but  in  a  little  time  the 
quiet  unresisting  condition  of  their  prisoners 
seemed  to  affect  their  minds.  They  also  became 
silent,  and  though  they  stood  in  this  threaten- 
ing position  for  a  quai  ter  of  an  hour,  yet  their 
countenances  had  fallen,  and  they  appeared 
like  other  people.  Apparently  resigning  their 
intentions  of  injuring  the  persons  of  their  pri- 
soners, they  now  proceeded  to  open  their 
chests,  trunks,  and  boxes,  and  divide  the  con- 
tents among  themselves.  The  money  was  taken 
by  the  cacique  for  himself,  and  privately  hid 
in  the  bushes.  They  then  stripped  the  whole 
company  of  most  of  their  clothing,  except 
Robert  Barrow,  the  captain,  and  Jonathan 
Dickinson's  wife  and  child. 

The  cacique's  heart  seemed  to  be  touched 
with  some  tenderness  towards  them,  and  he 
remained  near  them  all  the  day,  protecting 
them  from  petty  robberies.  Before  night,  at 
his  suggestion,  they  erected  a  tent,  and  col- 
lected some  leaves  to  lie  on.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  were  now  busily  engaged  in 
plundering  the  vessel,  and  spreading  the 
goods  which  they  had  obtained  along  the 
beach.  The  cacique,  before  night  set  in,  had 
the  portion  he  had  reserved  for  himself  placed 
within  the  tent,  which  was  a  cause  of  great 
satisfaction  to  those  who  occupied  it,  as  they 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  remain  with 
his  spoil,  and  thus  continue  to  be  a  protection 
to  them.  During  the  night  the  Indians  kept 
up  a  continual  noise  of  rioting  about  the 
wreck,  and  having  killed  one  of  the  hogs, 
they  about  midnight  brought  it,  with  great 
shouting,  and  threw  it  down  for  the  prisoners 
to  eat.  On  the  25th,  this  destitute  company 
endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  of  the  king 
to  pass  along  the  beach  to  the  northward, 
desiring  to  reach  St.  Augustine.  He  under- 
stood them,  but  said  no,  they  should  go  to 
the  southward  with  him.  They  plead  earn- 
estly for  liberty  to  go  as  far  north  as  Santa 
Lucia,  which  was  but  about  a  degree,  and 
which  they  supposed  from  its  name  must  be 
a  Spanish  settlement.  To  this  he  replied  that 
if  they  went  there  they  would  have  their 
throats  cut,  be  scalped,  roasted  and  eaten. 

The  Indians  seem  from  the  first  to  have 
disbelieved  the  assertions  of  the  crew  that 
they  were  Spanish,  and  they  were  continually 
asking  them  if  they  were  not  Nicholeer,  Eng- 
lish. This  morning  the  cacique  asking  the 
question  as  usual,  addressed  himself  to  Robert 
Barrow,  who  immediately  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. On  this  the  company  were  stripped 
of  most  of  the  little  clothing  they  had  before 
been  allowed  to  retain.  But  no  further  vio- 
lence, or  evil  of  any  kind,  seemed  to  follow 
this  honest  acknowledgment.  The  lading  of 
the  vessel  had  now  been  principally  removed, 
and  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  march. 
The  Indians  allowed  the  captain  the  use  of 
one  of  the  negroes  to  assist  him ;  but  Jona- 
than Dickinson's  wife  was  obliged  to  carry 
her  child,  and  each  one  of  the  rest  of  the 
company  was  laden  with  the  spoil.  The 
mate  had  saved  the  quadrant,  and  as  they 
passed  along  the  beach  got  an  observation, 
by  which  he  found  they  were  in  latitude  27° 
8'  north. 

Their  course  was  south,  and  for  five  miles 


they  waded  through  deep  sand,  under  an  op- 
pressive sun.  They  then  came  to  an  inlet, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  was  the  Indian 
town.  It  was  a  collection  of  little  wigwams, 
formed  of  small  poles  stuck  into  the  ground, 
the  upper  ends  bent  over  until  they  formed 
an  arch,  which  was  thatched  with  palmetto 
leaves.  Whilst  they  were  waiting  by  the  side 
of  the  inlet,  the  cacique  scratched  a  hole  in 
the  sand  with  his  hand  about  a  foot  in  depth, 
which,  filling  with  water,  he  called  them  to 
come  and  drink.  They  did  so,  but  found  it, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  very  salt.  In 
about  an  hour  a  small  canoe  came  over,  in 
which  Robert  Barrow,  and  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, with  his  wife  and  child,  were  taken  across. 
As  they  went  up  to  the  wigwam  to  which 
they  were  directed,  they  observed  that  the 
young  Indiana  fled  from  them,  apparently 
much  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  white 
strangers  among  them.  The  cacique's  wife 
received  them  kindly,  and  putting  her  own 
babe  into  the  hands  of  another  woman,  she 
took  Jonathan  Dickenson's  from  its  unwilling 
mother  and  suckled  it.  The  Indians  brought 
them  boiled  fish  to  eat,  on  the  palmetto  leaf, 
but  the  exercise  of  their  minds  had  entirely 
taken  away  their  appetites.  After  the  other 
prisoners  were  brought  over,  the  cacique 
erected  them  a  small  sleeping  place  by  the 
side  of  his  own  abode,  where,  after  furnishing 
them  with  mats,  he  directed  them  to  lie  down. 
His  labours  for  the  day  being  over,  the  king 
seated  himself  cross-legged  iri  his  wigwam, and 
a  basket  of  palmetto  berries  being  brought  to 
him  he  commenced  eating  heartily.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  meal  many  Indians  gathered 
round,  and  much  loud  conversation  ensued. 

When  night  came  on  and  the  moon  arose, 
an  Indian  who  performed  the  ceremonies  of 
the  tribe,  stood  out  before  the  village.  Keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  moon,  he  com- 
menced making  a  hideous  noise,  accompanied 
with  strange  contortions  of  the  body.  He 
continued  his  noise  and  grimaces  for  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  the  rest  of  his  tribe 
kept  silence.  At  the  close  of  this  period 
they  all  combined  to  make  a  fearful  chorus, 
some  of  them  imitating  the  bark  of  a  dog  or 
wolf.  One  then  took  a  log  of  wood,  seated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  placing  it  between 
his  knees,  held  it  upright;  many  gathered 
around  him  singing  and  screaming,  in  which 
the  women  soon  joined,  making  the  concert 
still  more  terrible.  This  was  continued  until 
midnight.  Towards  morning  there  was  a 
heavy  dew,  and  the  air  became  very  cold. 

On  the  26th,  the  cacique  looked  pleasantly 
on  them,  and  directed  his  son  to  procure 
them  fish  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  This  he 
soon  effected  with  his  striking  staff,  showing 
great  dexterity,  rarely  missing  a  fish  which 
he  aimed  at.  He  took  for  them  more  than 
would  have  sufficed  twenty  men,  but  the  pri- 
soners had  but  little  appetite,  believing  that 
the  Indians  were  only  feeding  them  to  put 
thenrt  in  better  condition  for  their  own  eating. 
The  Indians  this  morning  destroyed  the  re- 
mains of  the  wreck  by  firing  it.  During  the 
day,  as  the  little  band  were  gathered  into 
silence  in  their  place  of  retreat,  some  of  them 
were,,  as  at  various  other  tioiesi  favoured  to 
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feel  the  presence  of  tlieir  Lorti  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  the  opmatioti  of  his  Spirit, 
which  alone  can  cpnlity  for  accoptahlo  wor- 
ship. In  oonsulorini:  this  iiarralivo  of  atllic- 
tivc  evo;H<.  s^noiaTol"  iho  prominent  actors 
in  which  wore  members  of  tlio  Society  of 
Friends.  I  have  been  strnek  w  ilh  tlie  beauti- 
ful and  consistent  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  carried  ont  tiie  principles  of 
their  roli::ion.  Wo  do  not  find  them  rushing, 
in  the  luirrv  and  agitation  of  alarm,  into  those 
acts  of  outward  supplication  which  their  exi- 
gencies miiilit  scorn  to  the  eye  of  reason  to 
demand.  \^'e  do  not  find  those  of  them  who 
could  look  at  the  face  of  a  reconciled  Father 
through  faith  in  the  beloved  Son,  acting  as 
though  they  felt  that  the  High  Priest  of  their 
profession  was  ever  ready,  when  the  creature 
might  choose  to  otfer,  to'  present  their  peti- 
tions with  acceptance.  In  the  hour  of  peril 
in  the  wreck,  of  danger  and  distress  on  shore, 
although  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to 
help  themselves,  we  do  not  find  them  going 
on  their  knees,  in  expectation  that  being  in 
that  posture,  would  either  draw  down  on  tiiem 
the  spirit  of  true  prayer,  or  make  availing 
those  petitions  which  nature  and  reason  might 
prompt.  They  knew  that  to  live  in  a  state  of 
constant  prayer,  which  is  a  condition  of  holy 
dependence  upon  God,  and  a  watchfulness  of 
spirit  unto  him,  is  man's  duty;  but  they  also 
knew  that  prayers,  whether  articulate  or  un- 
uttered,  if  not  the  immediate  preparation  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  never  rise  with  accept- 
ance to  the  Father.  For  this  condition,  for 
this  qualification,  they  sought,  and  herein  we 
find  the  secret  of  their  passing  so  much  time 
inT]uiet  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  They  had  on 
various  other  occasions  felt  his  power  secretly 
strengthening  them,  but  this  day  he  made 
himself  more  openly  manifest  amongst  them. 
Robert  Barrow  found  the  spring  of  gospel 
ministry  livingly  opened  in  him,  and  the 
stream  ran  freely  towards  his  brethren,  whilst 
he  comforted  them  in  their  distress,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  patience.  He  commented  on 
the  passage,  "Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  in 
the  hour  of  temptation,"  &c.  When  the 
stream  of  ministry  stayed,  he  was  made  con- 
scious of  that  qualification  through  which  he 
was  engaged  to  wrestle  even  in  vocal  prayer. 
Bowed  down  in  the  spirit  of  supplication,  he 
asked  according  to  his  heavenly  Father's 
will,  when  he  fervently  petitioned  that  the 
Lord  would  protect  them  from  the  barbarous 
and  heathen  people  amongst  whom,  in  his 
providence,  they  were  cast ;  and  when  he 
craved  that  if  it  was  consistent  with  the  Di- 
vine will,  the  Lord  would  preserve  and  deliver 
them,  that  their  names  might  not  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  that  he  might  lay  his  body 
amongst  faithful  friends.  He  felt  before  he 
rose  from  his  knees  that  his  petition  was 
granted,  of  which  assurance  he  told  his  com- 
panions. Some  of  them  had  been  refreshed 
and  strengthened  by  the  opportunity,  and  all 
of  them  probably  looked  on  the  company  of 
this  ancient  saint,  as  a  comfort  and  a  strength 
in  their  affliction.  N.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Fiiciul." 

On  the  Observance  of  the  First  day  of  the 
xviik. 

A  few  numbers  back  was  inserted  in  "  The 
Friend,"  a  communication  on  the  '•  Division 
of  Time  into  Weeks,"  which  so  far  as  lelates 
to  the  historical  information  it  contained,  1 
read  with  interest.  But  believing  it  defective 
as  regards  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  views 
held  by  our  religious  Society  on  the  subject, 
for  that  and  other  reasons  1  apprehend  there 
will  be  a  use  in  reviving  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  early  Friends. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

"  We,  not  seeing  any  ground  in  Scripture 
for  it,  cannot  be  so  superstitious  as  to  believe 
that  either  the  Jewish  sabbath  now  continues, 
or  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  anti- 
type thereof,  or  the  true  Christian -sabbath, 
which,  with  Calvin,  we  believe  to  have  a 
more  spiritual  sense,  and  therefore  we  know 
no  moral  obligation,  by  the  fourth  command 
or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
week  more  than  any  other,  or  any  holiness 
inherent  in  it.  But  first,  forasmuch  as  it  ne- 
cessary that  there  be  some  time  set  apart  for 
the  saints  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God; 
and  that,  secondly,  it  is  fit  at  sometimes  they 
be  freed  from  their  other  outward  affairs: 
and,  thirdly,  that  reason  and  equity  do  allow, 
that  servants  and  beasts  have  some  time  al- 
lowed them  to  be  eased  from  their  continual 
labour;  and  that  fourthly,  it  appears  that  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians  did  use  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  these  purposes,  we 
find  ourselves  sufficiently  moved,  for  these 
causes,  to  do  so  also,  without  superstitiously 
straining  the  Scriptures  for  another  reason, 
which,  that  it  is  not  to  be  there  found,  many 
protestants,  yea,  Calvin  himself  upon  the 
fourth  command,  hath  abundantly  evinced. 
And  though  we  therefore  meet  and  also  ab- 
stain from  working  upon  this  day,  yet  doth 
not  that  hinder  us  from  having  meetings  also 
for  worship  at  other  times." — Barclaifs 
Apology,  p.  349. 

In  answer  to  a  charge  exhibited  against 
the  Society  of  Friends,  William  Penn  says, 
"  It  is  well  known,  in  what  country  soever 
they  live,  they  follow  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  in  assembling  together  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week — they  do  it  constantly  and 
reverently.  To  say  that  we  many  times  fol- 
low our  usual  trades  on  that  day,  is  a  plain 
untruth ;  the  whole  world  knows  better, 
though  we  do  not  judaize  ;  for  worship  was 
not  made  for  time,  but  time  for  worship;  nor 
is  there  any  day  holy  of  itself,  though  holy 
things  may  be  performed  upon  a  day." — 
Penri's  Works,  2d  vol.  p.  479. 

George  Fox,  in  an  epistle  which  he  wrote 
in  the  year  1673  to  Friends  in  Jamaica,  says 
— "  We  hear  that  some  professing  truth 
amongst  you,  do  not  keep  to  your  meetings 
as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  yet  meet  but  few  of 
you  together  on  the  first  days.  Truly,  friends, 
this  is  an  ill  savour,  and  shows  that  you  mind 
your  own  business  more  than  the  Lord's — 
and  the  things  of  this  life  more  than  the 
things  that  appertain  to  the  life  that  is  without 


end,  which  should  be  sought  for  first  if  you 
desire  to  be  blessed  and  to  prosper.  Ar.d  if 
you  do  not,  you  will  grow  loose  and  wither, 
and  not  have  the  blessing  of  God  with  you  ; 
you  cannot  expect  it.  And  therefore,  you 
who  go  under  the  name  of  the  friends  of  God 
and  of  Truth,  keep  diligently  your  meetings 
on  the  first  day  together,  that  the  Lord's 
power  may  stir  amongst  you  :  for  if  you  do 
not  keep  your  meetings  on  the  first  day  of 
each  week,  you  are  worse  th.an  the  world, 
who  prefer  your  own  business  before  the 
Lord's."  He  also  adds,  "  Let  there  be  meet- 
ings on  the  week  days." — See  folio  collection, 
of  his  epistles,  p.  329. 

In  another  epistle,  written  to  his  friends  in 
the  year  1675,  he  remarks—"  For  I  would 
have  all  to  know,  that  they  who  bo  heirs  of 
the  gospel  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  redeemed 
out  of  the  vain  observations  of  days,  and  out 
of  the  Jewish  and  apostate  Christians'  holy 
days,  to  God  by  Christ,  who  made  all  days 
and  every  thing  good,  and  their  eyes  are  to 
the  supernatural  day  of  Christ,  and  they  are 
the  children  of  this  day.  And  that  is  a  creep- 
ing spirit  that  would  go  to  alter  the  i:isuul  and 
constant  meeting  days,  under  pretence  to  pre- 
vent people  from  the  corruptions  of  observing 
a  constant  day,  or  under  pretence  of  keeping 
people  out  of  a  form,  and  so  would  fathei' 
their  deceit  upon  God.  For  they  who  be  in 
possession  of  the  power  by  which  all  true 
forms  and  all  things  are  upheld,  (which  word 
and  power  gives  form  ar.d  being  to  all  things.) 
and  all  them  that  are  in  it,  are  above  all  such 
things,  and  judge  all  such  dark  spirits." — 
Ibid.  p.  358. 

In  a  conference  between  George  White- 
head and  the  minister  of  Emmeth,  in  Norfolk, 
the  latter  proposing  the  following  question, 
"  Whether  there  be  any  moral  difference  in 
days  under  the  gospel?"  George  Whitehead 
replied,  "  No,  not  as  under  the  law  in  the 
observation  of  sabbaths,  which  were  a  shadow 
and  sign  to  Israel,  and  are  ended  in  Christ  in 
whom  is  the  faithful  soul's  everlasting  rest  or 
sabbath.  Yet  there  is  and  may  be  a  religious 
or  occasional  difference  made  in  days  under 
the  gospel,  as  where  a  day  is  or  may  be  re- 
garded unto  the  Lord  ;  especially  in  religious 
assemblies,  and  particulaily  as  was  and  is 
practised  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  among 
Christians." — Family  Library,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
117, 118. 

Henry  Tuke,  in  his  "  Duties  of  religion 
and  morality,"  says — "Though  no  place  is 
exclusively  essential  to  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  yet  some  place  is  necessary 
for  '  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,' 
and  some  time  must  be  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  Under  the  Jewish  law,  and 
most  probably  prior  to  that  time,  the  seventh 
day  ot  the  week  was  set  apart  for  this  service: 
but  when  that  dispensation  was  abrogated,  the 
primitive  Christians  thought  proper  to  alter 
the  lime  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  Although  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath  is  not  obligatory  upon 
Christians,  yet  several  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  its  institution  apply  to  us  equally  witli 
them.  Christians  in  all  ages  have,  therefore, 
agreed  in  the  appropriation  of  a  seventh  (!ny 
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or  one  day  in  tlio  week,  to  be  particularly  set 
apart  for  |iiiblic  worship,  and  for  other  means 
ot"  religious  improveiiiont,  as  also  for  a  time 
of  relaxation,  and  rest  from  bodily  labour  to 
those  who  an;  subject  to  it.  This  indulgence 
was  extended  under  the  law,  to  the  animal 
creation  as  well  as  to  those  persons  who  were 
in  a  state  of  servitude  and  bondage :  '  That 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son 
of  thy  handmaid  and  the  stranger  may  be  re- 
freshed.' The  religious  observance  of  one 
day  in  the  week  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  is  so  evidently  marked  with  irre- 
ligion,  and  in  genera!  with  immorality,  that 
however  necessary  it  is  to  avoid  the  supersti- 
tious observance  of  it  which  our  Saviour  had 
occasion  to  censure  in  the  time  of  his  personal 
appearance  on  earth,  yet  every  reasonable 
consideration  conspires  to  press  the  practice 
closely  upon  us,  as  affording  an  opportunity 
which  many  could  not  otherwise  easily  ob- 
tain, of  acquiring  religious  instruction  and 
improvement,  and  of  publicly  performing  that 
worship  which  is  due  unto  '  Him  that  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  seas  and  the  fountains 
of  waters.'  The  pious  Christian  does  not, 
however,  confine  his  public  devotions  to  one 
day  in  the  week.  Sensible  of  the  obligation, 
and  feeling  the  benefit,  of  a  more  frequent 
performance  of  this  religious  service,  he  em- 
braces opportunities,  when  afforded  to  him,  of 
attending  on  public  worship,  on  some  other 
day  or  days  than  that  which  is  specially  set 
apart  for  this  purpose:  and  although  this 
may,  in  some  instances,  require  him  to  leave 
his  temporal  concerns,  and  may  seem  to  be 
attended  with  some  worldly  disadvantages, 
yet  the  views  which  he  entertains  of  religious 
obligations,  induce  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  good  king  David,  when  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  m.ade  use  cf  this  disinterested 
language  :  '  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offer- 
ings unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which 
doth  cost  me  nothing.'" 

Among  the  many  obvious  marks  of  declen- 
sion from  true  virtue,  especially  to  be  lament- 
ed, is  the  disregard  of  the  solemn  duties  for 
which  the  generality  of  Christians  have  set 
apart  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Instead  of 
employing  it  in  assembling  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God,  and  in  attention  to  the 
most  weighty  concerns  of  the  immortal  soul, 
how  many  are  sorrowfully  prostituting  it  to 
purposes  diametrically  opposed  to  these  indis- 
pensable obligations,  spending  it  in  the  pursuit 
of  sensual  indulgences  and  vain  amusements, 
and  thereby  dishonouring  the  holy  name 
which  they  profess!  How  many  are  employed 
in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  truly  ra- 
tional as  well  as  holy  purposes  of  that  day,  in 
unnecessarily  visiting  each  other,  in  riding 
merely  for  recreation,  business  and  pleasure, 
or  in  collecting  and  feasting  together,  to  the 
great  oppression  of  those  employed  in  their 
service,  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  the 
privilege  of  attending  their  several  places  of 
worship,  which  is  the  reasonable  duty  of  all 
without  distinction  of  colour,  rank,  or  sta- 
tion !  On  serious  reflection,  we  hope  all  will 
acknowledge  that  these  things  ought  not  to 


be.  Works  of  mercy,  humanity,  or  unavoid- 
able necessity,  such  as  visiting  and  consoling 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  or  other  occasions  of 
Christian  duty,  may  sometimes  lawfully  in- 
terfere ;  but  if  non-attendance  to  public  wor- 
ship is  indulged  from  lukewarmness  towards 
God,  or  the  want  of  a  sense  of  his  manifold 
mercies  to  us,  and  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  reverence  and  adore  his  goodness, 
such  are  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into 
unbelief,  and  departure  from  the  living  God. 


The  best  mode  for  promoting  a  nation's  welfare,  is 
lo  improve  its  morals,  encourage  its  industry  and  dif- 
fuse education.  This  is  the  true  American  system, 
and  we  want  no  other. 


MNTH  MONTH,  21,  1839. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio  convened  at 
Mount  Pleasant  on  second  day  the  2d  instant, 
preceded  by  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  on  seventh  day,  and  large  public  meet- 
ings on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  first  day, 
which  were  thought  to  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting opportunities.  The  yearly  meeting 
was  supposed  to  be  larger  than  any  since  the 
separation.  Our  European  brethren,  Daniel 
Wheeler  and  Jacob  Green,  were  present,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  Friends  in  the 
ministry  from  various  parts  of  this  continent. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  marked 
with  harmony,  and  the  prevalence  of  solem- 
nity. We  have  not  yet  been  furnished  with 
minute  information  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
which  came  before  it,  but  it  is  probable  we 
shall  have  it  in  our  power  before  long  lo  give 
some  further  particulars. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown  will  meet  there  on  fifth 
day,  the  3d  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock  v.  m. 

The  committee  on  teachers  meet  on  the 
same  day  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  and  the  visiting 
committee  attend  at  the  school  on  seventh 
day,  the  28th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.  9ih  mo.  21s/,  1839. 

The  summer  session  at  Westtown  School 
will  terminate  on  fifth  day,  the  3d  of  10th 
month,  and  the  students  will  disperse  on  the 
two  succeeding  days.  Such  parents  and 
guardians  as  wish  to  have  their  children 
conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  are  requested  to 
give  timely  notice  to  the  superintendent. 

The  winter  term  of  Franklin  Park  School 
will  commence  on  second  day,  the  7th  of  10th 
month  next. 

Mayberry  M'Vaugh, 
Benjamin  H.  Deacon. 
9mo.  16th,  1839. 


The  winter  term  of  Havcrford  School  will 
commence  on  fourth  day,  the  9th  of  tenth 
month  next,  under  the  direction  of  the  follow- 
ing Friends  as  its  officers,  viz.  John  Gum- 
mere,  Superintendent  of  the  institution  and 
Teacher  of  Mathematics ;  Daniel  B.  Smith, 
Teacher  of  Moral  Philosophy,  English  Lite- 
rature, &;c.  ;  William  Dennis,  Teacher  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Lite- 
rature ;  Saml.  J.  Gummere,  Teacher  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy;  Benjamin 
V.  Marsh,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  terms  are  $250  per  annum,  payable 
as  follows,  viz.  $75  at  the  commencement, 
and  $75  at  the  middle  of  the  winter  term, 
and  $100  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term. 
Copies  of  the  last  annual  report,  with  such 
further  information  as  may  be  desired,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  undersigned,  to  whom 
applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed. 
By  direction  of  the  managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  8  mo.  29,  1839. 

WANTED,  a  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
the  above  Institution.  Also,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Farm.    Apply  to 

Kimber  &  Sharpless, 
No.  8  South  Fourth  street. 

COAL,. 

Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Hazleton,  and  Laurel 
Hill  Coal  for  sale  by  George  W.  Taylor,  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  8lh  month,  at  his  residence  in 
Upper  Darby,  near  this  city,  Thomas  Garrett,  an 
elder  ot  Darby  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  91st  year  of 
his  age.  During  the  iong  period  in  which  he  waa 
actively  engaged  in  the  various  duties  of  a  father  of  a 
large  family,  a  member  of  religious  society,  and  a  use- 
ful citizen,  his  character  was  marked  by  Christian  in- 
tegrity, liberality,  and  kindness;  and  though  he  acted 
on  all  occasions  with  promptness  and  decision,  yet  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  suavity  and  gentleness 
of  his  manners.  Excepting  some  dulness  uf  hearing, 
his  facullits  contii;ued  unimpaired  almost  to  the  closo 
of  his  long  and  active  life.  Many  of  his  latter  years 
he  passed  in  great  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  delight- 
ing in  leading  the  "Friends'  Library,"  journals  of 
ancient  Friends,  and  other  religious  books,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  his  numerous  family  and  friehds. 
His  was  emphatically  a  hippy  old  age;  he  awaited 
the  time  wlien  mortality  should  put  on  immortality, 
and  often  spoke  of  it  with  perfect  composure— the  re- 
sult, doubtless,  of  a  redemption  from  the  world,  and  a 
firm  trust  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  his  Saviour. 

  at  her  residence  in  Upper  Chichester,  Dela- 
ware County,  on  the  9th  of  the  9th  month,  1839,  after 
an  illness  ot  a  few  weeks,  Esther  Hewes,  widow  of 
Jacob  Hewes,  in  the  77lh  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
a  member  and  older  of  Chichester  Particular  and  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting,  and  much  beloved  and  esteem- 
ed  in  her  neighbourhood.  During  her  illness,  which 
was  severe,  she  expressed  that,  having  endeavoured 
through  life  to  be  prepared  for  death,  she  now  felt 
nothing  in  her  way,  but  was  ready  and  willing  to  die. 
She  was  lemarkably  patient  throughout  her  illness, 
and  towards  her  close,  when  in  extreme  agony  of  body, 
she  supplicated  thus,  Bo  pleased,  O  Father,  to  grant 
me  patience  to  wait  thy  appointed  time.  "Tiie  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  tho  eflfect  of  right- 
eousness quietness  and  asiiurance  for  ever." 
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From  the  Journal  of  Religious  Education. 
THE  CONFESSION. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Children  should  be  early  impressed  with 
ihe  necesify  and  importance  of  recalling  and 
confessing  their  sins.  To  confess  particular 
sins  is  often  a  profitable  exercise,  as  by  re- 
peating only  a  general  confession,  they  may 
acquire  a  habit  of  passing  it  thoughtlessly 
over,  or  of  looking  upon  sin  merely  as  some- 
thing of  common  and  unavoidable  occurrence. 
The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  the 
person  under  whose  observation  the  incident 
Jiappened,  and  will  serve  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  hardness  of  heart  which  may  come 
upon  those  who  neglect  or  omit  this  impor- 
tant duty. 

Several  years  since  the  commander  of  a 
vessel,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  America  from 
Calcutta,  was  applied  to  by  a  seaman  for  the 
purpose  of  being  engaged  in  his  employ.  He 
professed  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  by  his 
conversation  appeared  to  be  above  the  class 
of  ordinary  sailors.  He  was  pale  and  thin  ; 
and  withal  had  such  a  care-worn  and  dejected 
countenance,  that  he  seemed  hardly  fitted  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  long  voyage.  He 
produced,  however,  testimonials  of  faithful- 
ness and  industry  from  several  respectable 
employers,  and,  as  he  declared  himself  in  good 
health  and  stated  that  the  climate  had  caused 
his  temporary  emaciation,  he  was  engaged, 
and  forthwith  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  station. 

After  the  vessel  had  set  sail,  he  became 
distinguished  among  his  fellow  seamen  for 
his  reserve  and  unwillingness  to  be  associated 
with  them,  evidently  not  from  pride,  or  per- 
sonal dislike  to  them,  but  from  a  peculiar  sul- 
lenness  of  temper;  and  the  abstracted  and 
unhappy  look  which  he  always  wore,  and  the 
short,  repulsive  answers  which  he  gave  to  all, 
soon  estranged  him  from  the  kind  regards, 
and  even  the  passing  notice  of  his  companions. 
He  was,  however,  statedly  seen  at  his  duties  ; 
passively  and  silently  obedient  to  every  order, 
neglecting  nothing  that  was  assigned  to  him, 
and  under  all  circumstances  appearing  cold 
and  unmoved  and  uninterestei^, 


"  Never,"  said  his  commander,  "  have  I  seen 
such  a  personification  of  a  statue."  His  fea- 
tures were  as  of  chiselled  marble — fixed  and 
unrelaxing — and  his  eyes  with  one  amazing 
expression  of  sullen  despair.  In  so  large  a 
ship's  company,  we  were  not  often  thrown  in- 
to close  and  familiar  contact,  and  when  not 
in  the  act  of  obeying  my  immediate  orders, 
he  would  always  avoid  me  when  I  approach- 
ed him.  Though  there  was  every  tiling  in 
his  air  and  conduct  to  repel  inquiry,  yet  I 
several  times  ventured  to  ask  him  the  particu- 
lars of  his  health  or  history.  His  answers, 
though  respectful,  were  short  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  repulsing  even  his  superi- 

Nearly  two  months  of  the  voyage  had  pass- 
ed without  any  incident  occurring  worthy  of 
note.  I  had  remarked  no  change  in  him, 
except  that  he  had  become  evidently  much 
emaciated  ;  and,  though  no  complaint  escaped 
him,  he  was  visibly  and  daily  losing  strength. 
When  I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  excuse  him 
from  his  more  laborious  duties,  he  coldly  re- 
plied, "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  idle.  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  1  might  be,  but  I  am  well  enough." 
This  was  said  in  his  usual  repulsive  tone,  and, 
as  1  saw  his  unwillingness  to  receive  even  this 
expression  of  kindness  or  interest,  I  forebore 
to  molest  him  farther. 

About  this  time  we  experienced  a  severe 
hurricane,  which  required  every  one  at  his 
post  and  at  active  duly.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  I  missed  the  English  seaman,  and  on  ask- 
ing for  him,  was  told  that  he  was  so  feeble  as 
to  be  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  Being  myself 
constantly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  my  station, 
I  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  well  taken 
care  of;  and  when  I  afterward  inquired  about 
him,  I  was  always  told  he  was  well  enough, 
but  was  too  cross  and  lazy  to  work  ;  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  ofl^er  him  any  kindness,  as  he 
would  only  answer  angrily  in  return  ;  and 
that  he  was  of  too  bad  a  temper  even  to  eat 
more  than  occasionally  a  sea-biscuit.  Even 
if  I  had  leisure  to  attend  to  him,  I  own  I  had 
almost  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  man,  so  for- 
bidding and  disagreeable  had  been  his  whole 
behaviour;  consequently  I  felt  but  little  incli- 
nation to  have  more  intercourse  with  him  than 
was  necessary.  My  engagements,  however, 
were  too  premptory  to  admit  of  farther  atten- 
tions on  my  part,  than  inquiries  respecting 
him.  For  three  weeks  we  experienced  such 
a  continuance  of  boisterous  and  severe  weath- 
er that  every  man  in  the  ship  was  in  almost 
constant  requisition.  I  was  myself  nearly 
worn  down  with  want  of  rest ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  two  hours  of  uninterupted  sleep 
a  luxury. 

I    At  length  we  were  cheered  by  the  return 


of  fair  weather,  and  never  was  rest  more 
needed  and  welcomed  by  all.  It  had  become 
almost  a  perfect  calm,  and  about  midnight  1 
had  thrown  myself  across  a  birth  and  fallen 
asleep.  I  had  been  sleeping  probably  not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  slight  noise,  and  standing  up,  I  beheld  at 
the  fool  of  the  cabin  stairs  a  tall,  strange  look- 
ing figure,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  v.hich  nearly 
touched  the  floor  !  One  arm  was  exposed, 
and  as  the  emaciated  hand  grasped  the  sheet, 
it  seemed  as  if  through  the  transparent  skin 
every  bone  could  be  counted.  The  bright 
moonlight  enabled  me  to  discern  every  feature, 
so  intensely  were  the  black  sunken  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  that  for  an  instant  a  feeling  of  awe 
came  over  me.  The  next  moment  I  was  on 
my  feet,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  my 
question,  "  Who  are  you  V  I  stepped  forward 
and  raised  my  hand  as  if  to  grasp  the  arm, 
when  the  man  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "Do 
me  no  harm,  sir  ;  1  am  Ned  Wilson."  It  was 
the  English  sailor,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
three  weeks,  and  who  had  become  so  altered 
that  not  until  I  had  looked  fixedly  at  him  did 
I  recognize  his  pallid  features. 

I  said  to  him  in  a  stern  tone,  "  And  what 
has  brought  you  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  Come, 
go  immediately  back  to  bed."  He  answered, 
but  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  unlike  his  usual 
manner  of  speaking,  that  1  was  touched  in  a 
moment:  "Don't  speak  harshly  to  me,  sir,  I 
beseech  you."  "  Well,  then,"  I  said,  as 
kindly  as  I  could,  "  tell  me  what  has  brought 
you  here  at  such  an  hour.  It  is  not  fit  that  one 
so  enfeebled  as  you  appear  to  be,  should  be 
out  of  his  bed.  Come,  I  will  take  you  back." 

"  No,  no,"  and  he  gasped  for  brcalli  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  "  they  —  my  mess- 
mates— would  hear  what  I  haee  to  say,  and 
it  must  not  be." 

'{'he  thought  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
he  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  I  again 
said  to  him,  "Come,  come,  you  must  go 
back.  It  hs  very  wrong  for  you  to  be  here — 
you  will  be  better  in  bed."  "Sir,"  said  he 
in  a  solemn  tone,  you  Jirsx  hear  me.  I 
rise  from  my  death  bed  to  tell  you  what  no 
other  ears  must  hear,  and  which  must  be  told 
before  I  die,  or"  he  stopped,  and  a  con- 
vulsive shuddering  shook  his  whole  frame. 
•'Or  what?"  I  asked  :  "Or  my  soul  is  lost 
for  ever,"  he  replied. 

1  was  for  a  moment  subdued  and  awcl  hv 
his  unearthly  ujipearancc;  and  the  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  around  added  circci  (o 
what  he  said.  It  again  occurred  to  me  that 
he  might  be  raving,  and  I  again  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed.  But  he  stopped 
mo  with — "  As  a  dying  man  I  will  be  heard  ; 
and  if  you  would  save  my  soul,  you  will  hear 
mc," 
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M'il!in<>'  to  soothe  his  increasiiiij  agitation, 
1  toki  him  then  to  be  brief,  as — if  he  wished 
to  coiiiuuiiiicatc  any  thing  secretly  to  me — 
we  should  soon  ho  interrupted  by  the  awak- 
ing of  lliose  sleeping  near  us.  He  looked 
suspiciously  around,  and  approaching  me 
closely,  whispered.  "  But  you  must  swear, 
swear  solemnly,  never,  never  to  reveal  what 
I  shall  confess." 

I  promised  faithfully  to  keep  his  secret; 
and  as,  in  broken  and  detached  sentences, 
he  related  the  particulars  of  a  dreadful  crime 
which  he  had  committed  several  years  before, 
I  became  almost  as  agitated  as  himself.  As 
he  concluded,  he  seemed  relieved  of  a  fear- 
ful burthen.  We  were  both  silent  for  several 
minutes.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  grasping  my 
arm,  and  looking  in  my  face,  as  if  his  destiny 
depended  on  my  answer,  "  tell  me  if  my  soul 
is  lost  for  ever." 

I  replied,  "  yours  is  a  dreadful  crime;  but 
to  the  repentant  sinner  there  is  offered  free 
forgiveness." 

"  Repentant!"  he  exclaimed,  "God,  who 
sees  my  heart,  knows  if  I  have  repented  or 
not  ;  but  I  have  never  ventured  to  ask  his 
forgiveness,  convinced  that  he  could  have  no 
mercy  for  me." 

"  Why  have  you  presumed  to  set  limits  to 
his  mercy  ?"  I  said.  He  paused,  and  then 
answered,  "  For  so  many  years  I  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  think  of  iiim  only  as  the  angry 
Judge  of  my  soul,  that  I  have  never  thought 
of  his  mercy.  Tf  1  had  thought  of  it,  I  should 
also  have  remembered  that  he  has  promised 
to  punish  the  wicked." 

I  replied,  "  He  will  punish  the  wicked,  but 
the  penitent  sinner  he  will  receive  and 
pardon." 

"  But  my  sin  /"  said  he  emphatically ; 
"  can  such  sin  be  within  reach  of  his  mercy?" 

I  answered,  " '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin  :'  wash  in  it  and  be 
clean." 

"O,  those  precious  woids  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  they  are  like  some  half-remembered  dream  : 
I  have  heard  them  many,  many  years  ago. 
Can  they  indeed  speak  to  me  ?"  He  sunk 
back,  faint  and  exhausted,  and  with  difficulty 
I  conveyed  him  to  his  bed.  1  offered  him 
some  refreshment,  which  somewhat  revived 
him;  and  giving  him  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
companions,  was  leaving  him  to  the  repose 
which  he  seemed  so  much  to  require,  when 
he  beckoned  me  to  remain,  and  made  signs 
for  me  to  speak  more.  I  told  him  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  hear  more  that  night, 
and  that  I  would  see  him  in  the  morning. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  clasping 
mine,  would  not  relax  his  hold.  1  stooped 
and  whispered,  "  I  must  leave  you  alone  with 
God  ;  to  him  make  confession  of  your  sin, 
and  implore  his  forgiveness.  I  cannot  save 
you  from  his  wrath,  but  One,  mighty  to  save, 
has  interceded  for  you,  and  he  will  prevail. 
He  has  incited  you  to  come  to  him,  and  ac- 
cept the  salvation  which  he  died  to  obtain 
for  you."  ' 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  then  released  me, 
repeating,  almost  inaudibly,  "To-morrow." 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  my  leisure  would 
permit,  I  again  visited  him,  carrying  with 


me  a  Bible,  which  1  presented  to  him.  He 
received  it  joyfully,  and  exclaimed, — "  This 
is  the  message  of  salvation  1"  He  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  spoke  with  difiicully.  His 
calm  and  pleasant  answers  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  companions,  and  they  had 
gathered  around  him,  with  their  characteristic 
kindness,  to  administer  to  his  wants.  I  heard 
them,  as  J  passed,  wondering  what  could  have 
changed  his  angry  ways  toward  them.  He 
told  me  himself  that  he  felt  like  another 
being ;  and  trom  day  to  day  he  contiimed  to 
rejoice  in  the  new  view  he  had  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God. 

He  lingered  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
died  calm  and  resigned.  As  his  bodily  frame 
became  more  wasted  and  feeble,  his  mind 
seemed  supported  and  strengthened.  His 
Bible  was  always  open  before  him  ;  and  he 
was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  prayer,  his 
lips  moving  when  he  could  no  longer  articu- 
late. He  expressed  strong  faith  in  the  merits 
of  his  Saviour,  and  when  thanking  me  for 
having  led  him  to  that  safe  refuge,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  it  was  a  confession  of  sin  that  brought 
me  to  his  feet.  If  I  had  been  taught  in  early 
life  to  confess  my  sins  constantly  to  God,  I 
should  never  have  despaired  of  his  mercy. 
But  I  went  on  from  sin  to  sin,  reckless  and 
hardened,  until  I  was  tempted  to  commit  that 
fearful  crime.  I  thought  I  had  already  sinned 
past  all  forgiveness,  and  that  this  one  could 
make  me  no  worse.  But  confession  of  sin 
brought  repentance  for  sin ;  then  this  hard 
heart  was  softened,  and  first  felt  the  need  and 
sufficiency  of  a  Saviour.  O,  those  who  con- 
fess their  sins  to  God,  and  repent,  will  never 
stay  away  from  Christ." 

G.  J.  E. 

Dailij  Value  of  SunsJdne. — The  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  less  than  500  millions  annually. 
The  perfection  of  this  depends  on  the  weather 
of  four  months,  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, or  about  120  days.  Every  one  knows 
that  without  sunshine  the  crops  would  be  a 
failure,  either  partially  or  totally;  and  hence 
we  can  estimate  its  average  daily  value  at 
about  four  millions  of  dollars  daily.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  previous  weather,  the  beautiful  days 
preceding  the  20th  of  July  added  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  daily  to  the  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural products :  yet  like  many  other  good 
things,  the  very  commonness  of  this  invalu- 
able and  powerful  agent,  causes  it  to  be  over- 
looked, and  its  result  undervalued.  Without 
sunshine  the  earth  would  soon  become  another 
chaos,  destitute  of  order,  without  form  and 
void. — Genessee  Fanner. 


THE  GOD  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN. 
The  object  of  Christian  worship  is  not 
merely  a  God  the  author  of  geometrical 
truths  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
— this  is  the  heathen's  god.  Neither  is  it  a 
divinity  who  dispenses  the  blessings  of  his 
providence  to  men,  giving  to  his  worshippers 
length  of  days — this  is  the  portion  of  the 
Jews.    But  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of 


Jacob,  the  God  of  the  Christian  is  a  God  of 
love  and  consolation — a  God  who  fills  the 
mind  and  the  heart  which  are  his  possession 
— a  God  who  makes  them  deeply  to  feel  their 
own  misery  and  his  boundless  mercy — who 
dwells  in  their  heart — who  fills  them  with 
humility,  joy,  confidence  and  love,  and  ren- 
ders them  incapable  of  desiring  any  other 
final  object  than  himself. 

The  God  of  the  Christian  is  a  God  causing 
the  soul  to  feel  that  he  is  its  only  good  ;  that 
all  its  reliance  is  on  him,  and  to  love  its  only 
joy.  He  makes  the  soul  abhor  lust,  and  self, 
as  the  impediments  which  withhold  it  from 
his  love. 

This  is  indeed  to  know  God  with  a  genuine 
knowledge;  but  that  we  may  thus  know  him, 
we  must  also  know  our  misery,  our  unworthi- 
ness,  and  our  need  of  a  mediator  to  bring  us 
to  God,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  him.  The 
knowledge  of  God,  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  wretchedness,  fills  the  heart  with  pride. 
The  knowledge  of  our  misery,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  generates  despair.  But 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  delivers  us  both  from 
pride  and  from  despair,  because  by  it  we  find 
God,  our  misery  and  the  means  of  reparation. 
— Pascal. 

RESISTING  CONSCIENCE. 
To  go  on  in  a  course  of  defection,  when  an 
enlightened  conscience  is  stirring  and  looking 
you  in  the  face,  and  crying  within  you  that 
you  are  going  in  an  evil  way,  is  a  step  to  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  the  truth 
is  come  to  your  hand,  hold  it  fast ;  go  not 
again  to  make  a  search  and  new  inquiry  for 
truth  ;  it  is  easy  to  cast  your  light  into  prison, 
and  detain  God's  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
but  that  prisoner  will  break  ward,  to  your  in- 
comparable torture. — Rutherford. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  CHRISTIANS. 
Wine  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  and  drunk- 
ards are  seldom  found  among  the  Mahome- 
dans.  But  Mahmoud,  the  late  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  pow- 
erful mind,  who  had  done  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  so  far  forgot  his 
own  character,  dignity,  religion,  and  example, 
as  to  drink  to  excess.  He  thus  ruined  an 
excellent  constitution,  and  died  of  delirium 
tremens  .'---This  conduct  of  Mahmoud  is  viewed 
by  his  son  and  successor  as  a  warning,  and 
not  an  example.  It  is  said,  that  on  ascending 
his  throne,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  throw 
into  the  Bosphorus  the  large  stock  of  rich 
wines  and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  which 
his  father  had  collected  with  great  labour  and 
expense.  Christians  will  be  pleased  to  remem- 
ber that  Mahomedans  copy  from  the  Bible 
their  denunciation  of  intemperance,  and  Ma- 
homet was  doubtless  induced  by  the  excesses 
of  the  Christians  in  his  days,  to  insist  on  total 
abstinence. 


WhitefieWs  Preaching  a  century  ago. 
It  was  in  the  year  1739,  just  a  century  ago, 
that  he  commenced  preaching  in  the  open  air. 
This  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  immense 
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auilitorios  his  preaching  attracted,  and  partly 
bv  the  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  tlie  clergy  of 
the  day,  who  closed  their  churches  and 
pulpits  against  him.  This  was  the  case  in 
Bristol. 

In  that  city,  says  his  biographer,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  allowed  the  use  of  some  of 
the  churches,  but  very  soon  he  tells  us, 
"  every  door  was  shut,  except  Newgate," 
where  he  preached  and  collected  for  the  poor 
prisoners.  At  this  time  he  was  induced  to 
visit  the  Kingswood  Collieries,  near  Bristol. 
He  had  heard  of  the  numbers,  the  ignorance, 
and  brutality  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicini- 
ty ;  that  when  provoked  they  were  often  a 
terror  to  the  whole  city  of  Bristol.  After 
much  prayer,  and  many  struggles  with  him- 
self, he  one  day  went  to  Hannam  Mount,  and 
standing  upon  a  hill,  began  to  preach  to  about 
100  colliers,  upon  Matt.  v.  1,  2,  3.  "I 
thought,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  private  let- 
ters, "  that  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of 
iny  God,  who  had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit, 
and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding-board  and 
who,  when  the  gospel  was  refused  by  the 
Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  highways  and 
hedges."  At  the  second  and  third  times  the 
numbers  greatly  increased,  till  the  congrega- 
tion, at  a  moderate  computation,  amounted  to 
nearly  20,000.  But  with  what  gladness  and 
eagerness  many  of  these  despised  outcasts, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  church  in  their  lives, 
received  the  word,  is  above  description.  Hav- 
ing, as  he  writes,  no  righteousness  of  their 
own  to  renounce,  they  were  glad  to  hear  of  a 
Jesus  who  was  a  friend  of  publicans,  and 
"  came  not  to  call  the  rightaous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance."  The  first  discovery  of  their 
being  affected  was,  to  see  the  white  gutters 
made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came  out  of 
their  coal-pits.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  were  soon  brought  under  deep  convic- 
tions, which,  as  the  event  proved,  happily 
ended  in  a  sound  and  thorough  conversion." 
To  this  interesting  statement  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing reflections :  "  The  open  firmament 
above  me,  the  prospect  of  adjacent  fields,  with 
the  sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in 
coaches,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  in 
trees,  and,  at  times,  all  affected  and  drenched 
in  tears  together,  was  almost  too  much  for, 
and  quite  overcame  me." 

CHRISTIANITY  A  RELIGION  FOR  AL,L. 

Never  will  I  admit  that  our  religion  has  in 
it  any  secret  doctrine  from  the  hearing  of 
which  the  illiterate  laity  are  to  be  excluded. 
The  notion  of  the  incompetence  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  understand  the  whole  of  the 
revealed  doctrines  is  false  and  abominable.  It 
is  the  very  principle  upon  which  the  sacred 
text  was  for  so  many  ages  kept  under  the  lock 
and  key  of  the  dead  languages.  Christ's 
sheep  are  not  to  be  debased  into  the  state  of 
animals  so  called.  They  are  of  the  same 
species  with  their  shepherds  under  Christ. 
They  have  not  only  eyes  but  understandings 
of  their  own;  and  the  directions  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  the  Great  Shepherd  of  their  souls, 
lie  open  to  thern  in  writing.    The  assistance, 


and  advice,  and  warnings  of  the  shepherds 
under  Christ  inay  be  of  great  use  to  them  in 
many  cases,  but  they  are  to  be  led,  and  not 
driven.  It  would  be  a  deplorable  consider- 
ation indeed  if  the  great  and  important  points 
of  Christianity,  those  upon  which  men's  eter- 
nal salvation  depend,  could  not  be  judged  of 
without  learning,  or  were  to  be  determined  for 
men  not  by  their  own  capacities,  but  by  the 
decisions  of  others  called  learned  men,  who 
are  constantly  differing  and  wrangling  with 
one  another. — Bishop  Horslcy. 

CLOSET  DEVOTION. 
I  feel  all  that  I  know  and  all  I  teach  will 
do  nothing  for  my  own  soul  if  I  spend  my 
time,  as  most  people  do,  in  business  or  com- 
pany. My  soul  starves  to  death  in  the  best 
company  ;  and  God  is  often  lost  in  prayers 
and  ordinances.  "  Enter  into  thy  closet," 
said  he,  "  and  shut  thy  door."  Some  words 
in  Scripture  are  very  emphatica'..  "  Shut 
thy  door"  means  much  ;  it  means — shut  out 
not  only  nonsense,  but  business ;  not  only  the 
company  abroad,  but  the  company  at  home : 
— it  means — let  thy  poor  soul  have  a  little 
rest  and  refreshment ;  and  God  have  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  thee  in  a  small  still  voice,  or 
he  will  speak  to  thee  in  thunder. — Cecil. 

THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

In  A'ouatt's  "  Humanity  to  Brutes"  is  re- 
corded the  following  anecdote  of  a  New- 
foundland dog: — 

"  A  vessel  was  driven  on  the  beach  of 
Lloyd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  was  rolling  furiously.; 
eight  poor  fellows  were  crying  for  help,  but 
not  a  boat  could  be  got  oif  to  their  assist- 
ance. At  length  a  gentleman  came  on  the 
beach,  accompanied  by  his  Newfoundland 
dog.  He  directed  the  attention  of  the 
animal  to  the  vessel,  and  put  a  short  stick 
into  his  mouth.  The  intelligent  and  cou- 
rageous fellow  at  once  understood  his  meaning 
and  sprang  into  the  sea,  and  fought  his  way 
through  the  waves.  He  could  not,  however, 
get  close  enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  that 
with  which  he  was  charged  ;  but  the  crew 
joyfully  made  fast  a  rope  to  another  piece  of 
wood  and  threw  it  towards  him.  He  saw  the 
whole  business  in  an  instant;  he  dropped  his 
own  piece  and  immediately  seized  that  which 
had  been  cast  to  him;  and  then,  with  a  de- 
gree of  strength  and  determination  almost 
incredible,  he  dragged  it  through  the  surf 
and  delivered  it  to  his  master.  A  line  of 
communication  was  thus  formed,  and  every 
man  on  board  was  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave." 

Accumulation  of  Manures. — The  scrapings 
of  the  road,  the  lanes,  leaves  collected  from 
the  woods,  weeds  from  fence  corners  and  any 
where  else,  marsh  mud,  fresh  or  salt,  and  in- 
deed all  vegetable  or  animal  oflal,  if  spread  on 
the  surface  of  your  cow-yard,  becomes  in  a 
few  months  as  good  manure  as  stable  or  cow- 
dung,  for  in  addition  to  their  own  specific  vir- 
tues, they  spunge  up  and  retain  great  portions 
of  rich  liquids  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 


All  cow-yards  should  be  basin-like  in  form  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  such  liquids. 

Cheap  Compost. — The  farmer  who  could 
spare  a  boy,  and  horse  and  cart  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  very  much  increase  his  stock  of 
manure,  if  he  would  employ  a  cart  the  year 
round  in  gathering  leaves,  mould,  weeds,  and 
offtils  of  all  kinds,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  as  brought  home  spreading  them 
on  his  dung  heap.  In  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son decomposition  would  take  place,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  all  would  form  a  most 
excellent  bed  of  manure. 

Dead  Animals. — All  animals  which  die  on 
a  farm,  should  be  covered  with  mould,  or 
earth  of  any  kind.  Each  dead  horse  or  other 
animal  thus  treated,  would  throw  out  gas 
enough  to  impregnate  five  loads  of  earth  with 
its  fertilizing  properties.  To  promote  the 
speedy  decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  a  few 
bushels  of  lime  should  be  thrown  on  them 
previously  to  being  covered  with  earth  or 
mould.  After  the  decomposition  of  their  flesh, 
the  bones  should  be  broken  up  and  placed  in 
the  soil,  where  they  prove  both  an  efficient 
and  lasting  manure. 


Died,  on  the  15ih  of  9th  month,  Sarah  Waring, 
wife  of  William  Waring,  of  New  York,  aged  56 
years.  In  the  removal  from  works  to  rewards  of  this 
beloved  Friend,  our  religious  Society  has  sustained  a 
great  bereavement;  for  she  was  closely  attached  to  it 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  and 
devoted  herself  to  its  service  in  an  unusual  degree. 
She  had  for  a  long  lime  failhfuliy  occupied  the  station 
of  an  overseer  and  of  an  elder,  and  wac  extensively 
useful  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  and  in 
the  service  of  clerk,  and  amidst  these  engagements 
she  diligently  performed  the  duties  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence, in  visiting  the  afflicted,  the  sick,  and  the 
stranger.  Her  disease,  which  was  pulmonary,  was 
of  long  continuance,  and  her  decline  very  gradual. 
She  had  a  low  and  humble  view  of  her  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  and  from  the  pressure  of  bodily 
disease,  she  was  frequently  in  a  tried  state  of  mind, 
in  relation  to  which  she  said,  that  she  at  times  felt 
the  supporting  arm,  and  at  others  was  weak  and  poor; 
that  her  peace  was  not  frimi  works  of  righteousness 
that  she  had  done;  and  afterwards  said,  that  she  felt 
a  more  full  assurance  of  her  acceptance  than  she  had 
previously  done;  that  all  her  weakness  and  suffering 
were  not  too  much  ;  that  though  she  had  not  much 
abounding  to  speak  of,  she  was  in  peaceful  quiet;  a 
few  nights  before  her  close,  she  said,  she  had  filt  a 
peaceful  calm  and  a  willingness  lo  be  released,  but  if 
it  were  the  design  of  Divine  Wisdom  she  was  willing 
to  remain,  if  it  might  be  for  the  good  ot  othcrs.  On 
the  night  of  the  13th  instant,  she  expressed  her  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  depart,  thul  there  was  nioro 
c:iuse  for  rejoicing  than  for  mourning,  and  was  much 
engaged  in  thanksgiving  for  past  mercies  ;  and  in 
prayer  that  He,  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  serve, 
would  bo  her  start' and  support  iu  her  passage  through 
the  dark  valley.  The  afternoon  of  her  death  she  said, 
The  sulferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  tho  glory  which  shall  be  revealed; 
and  shortly  after,  The  Lord  is  good,  he  is  good,  he  is 
very  good. 

 at  the  residence  of  liis  son-in-law,  Thomas  S. 

Teas,  in  Spiceland,  Indiana,  on  seventh  dav,  the  17th 
of  the  8th  month  last,  after  an  illness  of  teii  days,  Ei.i 
Strattan,  11  member  of  the  t^ocicly  of  Friends,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age — regretted  by  an  c.iclensivc  circle 
of  acquaintances,  to  whom  his  mild  and  engaging 
manners  had  endrarril  bim — deplored  by  his  relatives, 
u  lio  (iH'l  that  Ins  ii-ni.nal  has  icl\  a  void  which  Can 
ni  \,'i  he  uUci].  ;in.l  w  lu'-r  only  consolation  under  their 
lirn  a\ nuMii,  in  in  ilu'  lu  lirf  that  hc  has  exchanged  tlie 
allliclions  ol  tinu-  lor  llio  glories  of  eternity. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 
ROBERT  BARROW. 

(rontimied  from  page  407.) 

Robert  Barrow,  through  a  long  life  of 
trial,  had  been  taught  to  rely  on  that  inspeak- 
ing  word  which  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
makes  known  the  will  of  God.  He  had  felt 
such  light,  life,  and  power  attend  at  this  lime 
the  impression  on  his  mind,  as  made  it  mani- 
fest that  it  was  neither  the  working  of  the 
creature,  nor  the  transformation  of  the  enemy. 
With  this  assurance  he  in  quietness  placed 
his  trust  in  that  blessed  Being,  who,  in  every 
previous  season  of  difficulty  and  danger,  had 
stretched  forth  an  arm  of  omnipotent  power 
for  his  relief.  As  though  in  answer  to  the 
humble  prayer,  quiet  trust,  and  holy  confi- 
dence of  this  aged  servant  of  the  Lord,  the 
very  next  morning,  7th  mo.  27th,  way  s  jemed 
to  open  for  their  passing  to  the  north.  The 
heart  of  the  cacique  was  softened  ;  the  in- 
visible influences  of  that  power,  which  turneth 
the  heart  of  man  as  water  is  turned,  were  up- 
on this  untutored  savage,  preparing  him  for 
forwarding  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  Al- 
though he  knew  not  what  it  was  that  moved 
him  lo  mercy,  yet,  doubtless,  when  he  told 
the  prisoners  that  on  the  next  day  they  might 
depart,  more  than  one  of  them  could  say,  in 
thankfulness  of  heart,  "  it  is  of  the  Lord." 
This  day  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
much  of  it  was  spent  by  this  little  shipwrecked 
company  in  reading  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  volume  of  Robert  Barclay's  writings, 
which  had  been  preserved  from  the  wreck. 
During  the  day,  the  spring  of  gospel  ministry 
was  a«-un  opened  in  Robert  Barrow,  and  the 
spirit  of  vocal  supplication  again  rested  upon 
him. 

On  the  *28th  they  departed,  the  cacique 
protecting  them  to  the  last  against  the  pilfer- 
ing disposition  of  his  tribe.  He  had  furnished 
them  with  a  boat  for  the  invalids  and  weak 
ones,  and  a  small  stock  of  provisions.  The 
company  who  travelled  by  land,  found  a  mul- 
titude of  small  fishes  which  had  been  forced 
on  shore  by  the  late  storm,  of  which,  although 
somewhat  tainted,  they  gathered  as  many  as 
they  could  carry.  These  they  brought  to  the 
place  of  encampment  for  the  night,  and  hav- 
ing them  all  cooked,  they  made  a  hearty  re- 
past ;  saving  that  which  was  not  eaten  for 
their  future  needs.  They  attempted  to  sleep 
on  the  beach,  but  the  sand-flies  and  mosqui- 
toes rendered  this  impossible.  It  being  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  they  soon  recom- 
menced their  journey.  During  the  29th  the 
company  in  the  boat  followed  after  a  vessel 
with  two  masts,  which  at  first  they  took  for 
a  brigantine,  but  finding  it  to  be  an  Indian 
canoe,  they  made  what  haste  they  could  to 
sea,  lest  they  should  be  pursued  in  turn.  The 
day  proved  very  hot,  and  as  they  had  had  no 
water  since  the  preceding  morning  they  soon 
felt  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
shore.  As  they  drew  towards  land  the  breeze 
freshened,  the  sea  swelled  much,  and  the 
breakers  extended  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
beach.  Believing  it  impossible  for  their  small 
boat  to  live  through  such  breakers,  they  kept 
off,  until  the  prospect  of  a  stormy  night,  and 


iho  increasing  sea,  compelled  (hem  to  ven- 
ture. As  they  entered  amid  this  foam  covered 
tumult  of  the  waters,  the  waves  seemed  to 
smooth  down  before  them,  and  a  way  opened 
along  which  the  boat  glided  in  safety.  It 
reached  the  shore  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
wave,  which  gave  the  crew  an  opportunity  to 
remove  R.  Barrow,  and  the  woman  and  child, 
before  the  succeeding  wave  dashed  over  the 
seat  they  had  occupied. 

The  two  companies  again  met  together, 
those  who  came  by  land  being  followed  by 
two  Indians,  who  were  busily  occupied  in  en- 
deavouring to  snatch  the  portions  of  clothes 
which  the  destitute  travellers  had  still  left  on 
them.  On  the  30th,  the  Indians  from  St. 
Lucia,  in  great  numbers,  came  fiercely  to  at- 
tack them,  crying,  Nicholeer,  Nicholeer. 
The  company,  on  their  approach,  gathered 
into  quiet,  although  the  most  of  them  expect- 
ed death,  and  that  of  the  most  cruel  kind. 
All  that  had  any  clothing  were  quickly 
stripped  of  it,  and  many  suffered  by  the  vio- 
lent manner  in  which  it  was  taken  from 
them.  When  this  was  done,  the  Indians  com- 
menced talking  vehemently,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  like  wild  beasts,  and  seizing  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  crying  out  again, 
Nicholeer,  they  drew  their  arrows  to  the 
head,  and  then  suddenly  seemed  pacified. 
Robert  Barrow,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  his 
wife  and  child,  were  now  sent  in  a  canoe 
over  an  inlet  to  the  town.  As  they  drew 
near  the  shore  many  Indians  were  gathered 
there,  who  seemed  even  more  enraged  than 
those  who  had  taken  them  prisoners.  The 
Indians  who  had  rowed  them  over  sprang 
into  the  water  to  save  themselves.  Now, 
whilst  the  arrows  began  to  fly  about  the  boat, 
the  working  of  providential  power  was  again 
made  manifest.  The  wife  of  the  cacique  of 
the  place  and  some  others  were  moved  with 
compassion,  and  passing  among  these  excited 
men,  interceded  for  the  lives  of  the  prisoners. 
They  were  then  brought  on  shore,  but  no 
sooner  had  they  landed  than  a  great  contest 
arose  among  the  Indians,  some  seeking  to 
kill  and  some  to  preserve  them.  Many  ar- 
rows v.'ere  shot,  but  none  were  injured  there- 
bj'.  Jonathan  Dickinson's  wife  received  seve- 
ral severe  blows,  and  one  Indian,  seizing  her, 
offered  to  cut  her  throat,  but  on  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  husband  he  desisted.  Another 
one  thrust  a  handful  of  sand  into  her  poor 
baby's  mouth.  The  cacique's  wife  perceiving 
this  came  to  the  rescue;  she  cleaned  the 
sand  from  the  child's  mouth,  and  accompanied 
the  mother  until  both  were  safe  in  her  own 
wigwam.  Many  of  the  chief  Indians  were 
gathered  in  council  respecting  the  prisoners. 
The  debate  lasted  an  hour,  and  at  its  close, 
J.  Dickinson's  wife  and  the  other  women 
were  furnished  with  deer  skins  for  clothing, 
and  the  men  with  little  plaited  aprons  made 
of  silk  grass.  These  aprons  had  strings  of 
the  same  material,  which  were  tied  behind, 
the  long  ends  of  which  being  unplatted  looked 
extremely  like  horse  tails.  Mats  were  laid 
on  the  floor  on  which  they  were  all  com- 
manded to  lay  down. 

8  mo.  1st. — The  cacique  looked  kindly  up- 
on them,  and  gave  Mary  Dickinson  some 


clams,  showing  her  how  to  cook  them.  The 
native  women  also  suckled  her  poor  child, 
which  had  long  been  on  a  short  allowance. 
At  noon  a  small  quantity  of  fish  was  given 
them,  which  they  gladly  partook  of.  The 
palmetto  berries  they  could  not  as  yet  eat,  or 
indeed  endure  in  their  mouths;  for  their 
flavour  they  could  compare  to  nothing  but 
rotten  cheese  steeped  in  tobacco  juice.  They 
were  now  told  that  they  should  be  taken  to 
the  next  town,  at  which  there  was  a  company 
of  Nicholeers,  who  were  to  be  all  killed.  At 
10  o'clock  at  night,  an  Indian  came  to  be 
their  guide,  and,  being  collected,  they  were 
hurried  away,  whilst  a  company  of  young 
men  and  boys  followed  them  for  several  miles 
pelting  them  as  they  went.  In  the  morning 
they  found  that  Solomon  Cresson,  and  two  of 
the  negroes,  had  been  detained  at  St.  Lucia. 
Passing  by  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  fleet  which  sailed 
with  them  from  Jamaica,  they  soon  came  to 
an  inlet,  over  which  they  were  carried  in  a 
canoe.  The  night  had  been  cold,  but  the 
day  proved  very  hot.  Robert  Barrow  and 
Mary  Dickinson  were  both  spent  and  faint, 
and  the  leg  of  the  captain  had  become  so 
painful  he  was  quite  overcome.  Unable  to 
proceed  they  lay  down  awhile;  no  water 
could  be  obtained,  but  a  few  sea-side  grapes 
refreshed  them.  Their  guide  soon  forced 
them  to  recommence  their  journey.  After 
advancing  about  five  miles,  they  met  the 
cacique  of  the  town  of  Jece,  which  place 
they  were  now  approaching.  He  was  an 
ancient  man,  who  claimed  authority  over  all 
the  tribes  on  this  part  of  the  Florida  coast. 
He  addressed  them  in  Spanish, and  when  he  be- 
held their  destitute  condition,  seemed  touched 
with  compassion,  declaring  that  those  who  had 
stripped  them  of  their  clothes  were  rogues, 
but  that  he  would  be  their  friend  and  send 
them  to  Augustine.  When  they  entered  his 
town,  he  him.self  brought  water  and  washed 
Robert  Barrow's  feet,  which  had  suffered 
grievously  from  the  stumps  and  stones  on  the 
way  ;  indeed,  there  were  many  holes  in  them 
into  which  a  finger  might  be  put.  They  were 
all  treated  in  a  kind  manner,  and  various 
articles  of  clothing  were  given  them.  Here 
they  met  with  the  crew  of  the  vessel  whose 
wreck  they  had  passed,  and  found  that  al- 
though  they  had  acknowledged  themselves  to 
be  Englishmen,  they  had  suffered  no  injury 
except  being  robbed  of  their  clothes.  They 
were  as  yet  plentifully  supplied  with  fish  and 
berries.  This  day  Solomon  Cresson  joined 
them. 

The  cacique  of  Jece  having  understood 
that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  mo- 
ney saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Reformation, 
departed  on  the  3d  to  demand  a  share  of  the 
spoil.  During  his  absence  a  northeast  storm 
set  in  of  unusual  fury,  which  drove  .the  sea 
into  the  town,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
leave  it.  For  several  days  they  had  no  fresh 
water,  and  as  the  strangers  could  not  yet  eat 
the  berries,  they  obtained  no  food.  On  the 
6th,  the  wind  veered  to  the  southwest,  the 
storm  ceased,  and  the  flood  abated.  The  in- 
fant received  sustenance  from  several  of  the 
Indian  women,  which  sustained  its  life.  Oq 
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the  lllh  the  cacique  returned  home,  bringing 
many  things  which  he  had  obtained  froni  the 
Indians  at  Hoe  bay.  He  appeared  to  be  in- 
censed against  liis  prisoners,  calling  them 
Niohok  er ;  and  on  being  reminded  of  his 
promise  of  seiuinig  them  to  Augustine,  he 
made  nianv  excuses.  Having,  however,  con- 
cluded to  go  there  himself,  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  take  one  of  the  company  with  him, 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  Solomon,  because  he 
was  best  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. They  started  on  the  l^'th  of  the  8th 
moirth,  the  cacique  saying  they  should  be 
gone  a  month.  Food  was  now  scarce.  The 
season  for  fresh  plumbs,  berries  and  sea-side 
grapes  was  over,  and  the  poor  prisoners  suf- 
fered much  from  hunger.  It  was  now  a 
rarity  for  them  to  have  three  meals  in  a 
week,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  would  pick 
up  the  gills  and  entrails  of  fish  which  had 
been  thrown  out.  The)'^  would  also  thank- 
fully drink  the  water  in  which  the  Indians 
had  boiled  their  fish,  and  eagerly  eat  what 
they  could  obtain  of  those  berries,  they  so 
recently  could  not  endure  in  their  mouths. 
Nature  seemed  hardly  able  to  sustain  such 
privation;  yet,  through  all,  the  confidence  of 
some  did  not  fail ;  they  quietly  trusted  that 
the  Lord  would  yet  work  their  deliverance. 

On  the  '2d  of  9lh  month  the  old  cacique 
returned,  accompanied  by  twelve  Spaniards. 
Their  captain  was  Sebastian  Lopez,  who  was 
very  kind  to  the  shipwrecked  company,  and 
produced  a  letter  from  Solomon  Cresson.  In 
the  ordering  of  Providence,  the  rumour  of  the 
wrecks  had  spread  from  village  to  village 
amongst  the  Indians,  until  it  reached  the  ears 
of  some  who  were  converts  to  the  Romish 
faith.  These  immediately  carried  the  infor- 
mation to  the  nearest  Spanish  settlement,  from 
whence  an  account  was  transmitted  to  Augus- 
tine. The  governor  of  that  rlace  having  re- 
cently despatched  two  vessels  to  Havana  for 
supplies,  was  fearful  that  it  might  be  these 
which  had  been  driven  on  the  coast,  and  he 
instantly  sent  this  force  under  Lopez  to  pro- 
tect the  crews.  His  order  to  the  captain  was, 
to  succour  and  save  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  wrecks,  of  whatever  country  they 
might  prove  to  be.  The  governor  had  been 
thus  prompt,  from  the  information  which  had 
reached  him  the  same  day  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  the  missionary  friars  by  the  Florida 
Indians.  Three  friars  had  gained  upon  one 
of  the  caciques  to  embrace  their  faith,  and  as 
he  would  not  recant  at  the  demand  of  his 
tribe,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  as  were 
also  his  spiritual  advisers ;  two  of  them  had, 
however,  made  their  escape. 

On  the  3d,  Robert  Barrow  and  thirteen 
others,  accompanied  by  four  Indians,  depart- 
ed in  a  boat  for  Augustine.  The  rest  of  the 
company  from  the  two  wrecks  remained  two 
days  longer.  They  then  started,  and  on  the 
next  day,  overtaking  the  first  boat  load,  found 
thern  without  food,  in  which  condition  they 
had  been  two  days.  They  gave  them  a  few 
berries,  but  it  was  not  much  they  could  spare, 
being  all  of  them  on  this  journey  frequently 
from  one  to  two  days  without  any  thing  to 
eat.  On  the  8th  they  saw  the  first  signs  of 
cultivation,  which  were  a  few  pompions  grow- 


ing by  an  Indian  settlement.  They  plucked 
a  few  small  ones,  and  having  roasted,  eat  them. 
They  also  boiled  some  of  the  leaves  in  water, 
and  drank  the  liquor,  which  proved  pleasant 
to  their  hunger-sharpened  appetites.  On  the 
10th  they  passed  a  town,  at  which  their  Spa- 
nish guide  informed  them,  twelve  months  be- 
fore, the  shipwrecked  crew  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
had  been  killed  and  eaten.  There  does  not 
seem  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  natives 
of  Florida  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  on  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  when  immediately  after  the  bloody 
invasion  of  De  Soto,  the  Spaniards  undertook 
to  subdue  the  Indians  by  preaching,  which 
they  had  failed  to  do  by  arms,  that  their  four 
first  missionaries  served  to  furnish  a  repast 
for  these  cannibals. 

The  weather  now  became  very  cold,  and 
being  obliged  to  encamp  out  at  night,  they 
suffered  severely,  although  they  made  large 
fires.  On  the  13th  they  were  obliged  to  wade 
to  their  boats,  and  after  going  in  them  two 
leagues,  they  were  landed  in  a  marsh,  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  a  mile,  and  then  walk 
five  or  six  leagues  to  a  residence  of  a  Spanish 
sentinel.  The  north  west  wind  was  violent, 
and  the  temperature  such,  that  the  stoutest 
thought  they  could  not  survive  that  day.  The 
strongest  started  off  first,  each  one  anxious  to 
save  himself;  Jonathan  Dickinson,  his  wife, 
a  negro  who  carried  the  child,  and  Benjamin 
Allen  came  next ;  and  last  of  all,  and  weakest 
of  all,  came  Robert  Barrow.  After  going  two 
miles,  Benjamin  Allen  grew  stiff  in  his  limbs, 
his  speech  failed,  and  he  began  to  foam  at  the 
mouth.  Being  unable  to  carry  him,  J.  Dickin- 
son laid  him  under  a  bank,  and  ran  on  several 
miles  to  obtain  help.  He  at  last  persuaded, 
by  dint  of  large  promises,  a  negro  named  Ben 
to  go  back  and  bring  him.  As  Robert  Bar- 
row came  by  the  place  where  Benjamin  Allen 
was  laid,  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  him,  but 
the  poor  man  was  too  far  gone  to  answer,  yet 
he  cried  piteously.  A  few  miles  further  he 
passed  one  of  the  negroes,  whose  lower  parts 
were  dead,  but  who  had  the  use  of  his  tongue, 
and  wasg  crying  for  a  fire  to  save  his  life. 
Five  of  the  company  perished  that  day,  four 
of  whom  were  in  the  morning  comparatively 
stout  and  hearty.  The  weak  ones,  with  the 
exception  of  Benjamin  Allen,  all  survived. 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
reached  the  sentinel's  house  about  an  hour 
after  night-fall,  and  Robert  Barrow  in  less 
than  two  hours  afterwards.  No  doubt  through 
the  awful  hours  of  his  solitary  journey  that 
day,  Robert  Barrow  frequently  recurred  to 
that  Divine  word  of  promise  he  could  not 
disbelieve  ;  and  perhaps  this  secret  assurance 
did  much  towards  enabling  his  enfeebled  frame 
to  endure  these  complicated  hardships.  Some 
of  the  company  had  missed  the  sentinel's  house, 
and  travelled  thirty-six  hours  without  inter- 
mission. Negro  Ben,  not  finding  Benjamin 
Allen,  and  being  wearied,  sought  out  a  place 
protected  from  the  wind,  where  he  lay  until 
the  morning.  He  then  attempted  to  rise,  but 
finding  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower 
limbs,  he  with  great  resolution  dragged  him- 
self out  with  his  arms,  and  was  thus  discover- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  examining  to 


see  if  life  was  left  in  any  who  had  fallen  by 
the  way.  By  the  aid  of  a  fire  he  recovered  his 
usual  power  of  motion. 

Those  who  had  reached  the  house  were  all 
in  great  pain.  Their  feet  were  extremely 
bruised,  the  skin  entirely  ofl^,  and  a  mass  of 
sand  and  blood  caked  to  them.  In  a  little 
while  they  became  so  sore  that  they  could 
not  bear  to  place  them  on  the  ground.  The 
night  also  was  very  cold,  and  although  they 
had  a  fire  which  seemed  to  scorch  one  side, 
the  other  was  at  the  same  time  suffering  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  effect  of  the  frosty  air, 
which  found  entrance  into  the  house.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  they  were  forced  to  pro- 
ceed, although  they  entreated  permission  to 
remain  until  they  could  procure  a  canoe  to 
carry  the  weak  ones  forward.  The  sun  was 
high  when  they  started,  but  no  warmth  could 
be  felt  from  his  rays,  and  the  northwester 
blew  as  hard  as  it  had  done  the  previous  day. 
The  next  sentinel's  house  was  on  the  north 
side  of  an  inlet.  He  came  across  in  a  canoe 
for  them,  but  would  not  sufl^;r  them  to  enter 
his  house.  He  caused  them,  however,  to  kin- 
dle a  fire  under  the  lee  of  it.  In  half  an  hour 
he  gave  them  each  a  cup  of  cassena ;  and 
after  furnishing  two  quarts  of  Indian  corn  to 
be  divided  among  them  all,  he  bade  them  de- 
part to  the  next  sentinel's  house,  which  was 
one  league  further.  They  accordingly  passed 
on,  and  at  the  next  stopping  place  were  kindlv 
received,  and  furnished  with  a  plentiful  repast, 
which  they  had  not  had  for  a  long  time.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  next  day,  when  a 
canoe  arrived  for  them,  sent  by  the  governor 
of  Augustine,  at  the  suggestion  of  Joseph 
Kirle,  who  had  reached  that  town  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Joseph,  having  himself  suffered 
severely  in  passing  by  land  from  this  last  sen- 
tinel's house  to  Augustine,  which  was  five  or 
six  leagues,  was  desirous  that  has  companions, 
especially  R.  Barrow  and  Mary  Dickinson, 
might  not  be  exposed  to  similar  hardships. 
The  governor  had  been  also  very  anxious  in 
the  matter,  and  as  the  tide  would  not  permit 
those  he  sent  to  leave  Augustine  until  mid- 
night, he  himself  remained  up,  to  be  sure  that 
the  boat  was  under  way  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  had  sent  two  blankets  for  the  women. 
The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany were  in  great  anguish  with  pain  in  their 
bones.  Two  hours  before  sun-down  they 
reached  Augustine,  and  were  immediately 
taken  to  the  governor's  house,  who  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  them.  He  sent  Mary  Dickin- 
son to  his  wife's  apartments,  and  furnishing 
the  rest  with  some  Spanish  wine,  he  directed 
them  to  his  kitchen  to  warm  themselves. 
They  were  now  soon  quartered  about  among 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  very  kind  to  iheni, 
clothing  them  with  the  best  they  could  pro- 
cure. N.  E. 

(To  be  concluded  ) 


True  Prmjcr— Want  felt,  and  help  desired 
with  fiiith  to  obtain  it,  is  prayer  ;  and  with- 
out these  qualifications,  whatever  is  called  so 
is  nothing  but  self-deceit  and  K  ing  (o  God. — 
CccU. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Frieml." 

Extracts  from  the  icritings  of  Isaac  Pen7ttng- 
ton,  containing  some  remarks,  which,  in  the 
present  day,  may  prove  a  salutary  watch 
word. — A  description  of  Babylon  for  the 
sake  of  the  daughter  of  Sion. 
I  have  received  through  Ihe  post-office 
some  excellent  extracts  from  the  works  of 
that  spiritual  Christian  Isaac  Pennington. 
No  society  has  more  need  of  jealousy  over 
itself  than  Friends.  Originally  gathered  out 
of  all  the  Christian  sects  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  they  should  frequently  recur  to  their 
ancient  profession,  and  be  stimulated  daily  to 
investigate  whether  they  ar3  that  quickened, 
spiritual  and  discerning  people  which  they 
ought  to  be,  alive  to  the  danger  of  being  car- 
ried into  mystical  Babylon,  under  the  guise 
of  an  affected  love  and  charity,  and  a  volun- 
tary humility  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  a  worldly 
spirit.  A  few  selections  from  Isaac  Penning- 
ton's views  of  the  deceptive  powers  of  anti- 
christ, in  creating  imitations  of  almost  every 
thing  in  Sion  may  prove  a  valuable  touch- 
stone, and  probably  be  circulated  through 
"  The  Friend"  as  advantageously  as  by  any 
other  channel. 

"  Babylon,"  he  says,  "  is  the  spiritual  fabric 
of  iniquity,  the  mystical  city  of  the  great 
king  of  darkness,  built  in  imitation  of  Sion, 
painted  just  like  Sion,  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  Sion,  and  be  worshipped  there  instead  of 
the  true  eternal,  ever-living  God,  and  king  of 
Sion. 

"  There  are  many  streets  in  this  city  of  Ba- 
bylon, many  houses  in  every  street, and  many 
roon)s  in  every  house,  with  their  families  per- 
taining to  them.  They  have  their  laws  and 
governments,  their  knowledge  of  God  and 
Christ ;  their  order,  their  worship  and  discip- 
line in  which  they  walk. 

"  As  God  builds  his  city  of  hewn  stones,  of 
squared  and  living  stones,  so  also  the  king  of 
darkness  hath  his  hewings,  squarings  and 
qualifications  for  his  building.  If  the  light 
break  forth  and  make  it  appear  too  gross  to 
have  the  whole  nation  a  church,  or  to  admit 
ii  whole  parish  to  ordinances,  he  will  gather  a 
church  out  of  the  nation,  and  select  some  of 
his  choicer  stones  out  of  the  parish  ;  yea,  he 
may  grasp  in  some  of  the  stones  of  ihe  true 
temple,  if  they  come  within  his  reach  and 
circle  ;  if  they  look  abroad,  if  they  step  ftirth, 
and  keep  not  close  to  the  anointing  within, 
which  is  the  great  and  only  ordinance  of  the 
saints'  preservation.  For  if  they  step  forth 
but  so  much  as  into  a  prayer  against  anti- 
christ, out  of  this,  they  are  caught  in  his 
snare,  and  are  serving  him  in  that  very  pray- 
er, which  they  may  seem  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  to  put  up  against  him. 

"  Look  into  any  of  the  streets,  houses,  or 
chambers  of  Babylon  there  is  sin,  not  one 
cleansed  heart  to  be  found  there,  not  one  pure 
eye  to  behold  the  God  of  life,  but  in  every 
heart  sin  in  a  mystery.  They  seem  to  be  for 
God  ancl  Christ,  and  to  be  cleansed  by  them, 
but  uncleanness  lodges  in  them,  and  sin  rules 
in  them  against  God,  and  against  his  Christ 
in  a  mystery  ;  yet  their  eye  cannot  see,  and 
so  must  needs  mistake  their  state. 


"  Such  strangers  are  the  choicest  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylon  to  the  fotmtain  of  life  in  Sion, 
to  the  river  that  cleanseth  and  healeth,  that 
they  cannot  so  much  as  believe  there  is  a 
possibility  of  cleansing  and  perfect  healing 
while  on  earth.  There  is  a  great  talk  of 
these  things,  of  the  water,  of  the  blood,  the 
cleansing,  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  to  be 
found  there. 

"  The  vessels  of  Babylon  make  a  great 
show,  appear  very  holy,  heavenly  and  zeal- 
ous for  God  and  Christ,  and  for  the  setting 
up  his  church  and  ordinances  all  over  the 
world;  but  under  all  this  there  lodgeth  an 
unsanctified  heart,  a  heart  unsubdued  to  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  gospel,  while  it  makes 
a  great  show  of  subjection  to  the  letter. 

Wherever  sin  is  there  is  Satan's  throne, 
there  he  hath  his  laws,  government  and 
power.  Where  there  is  the  least  subjection 
to  him,  he  is  yet  a  prince,  his  building  is  not 
there  wholly  thrown  down  ;  he  is  not  there  as 
yet  dispossessed  and  cast  out.  As  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  left  wherein  he  may  dwell, 
he  knows  his  own,  and  keeps  his  hold  of  it. 
It  is  his  right,  and  he  will  not  lose  it.  All 
sin,  all  darkness  is  properly  his  ;  it  is  his  seat, 
and  he  hath  the  government  there.  Where 
the  fight  is  once  begun  between  these,  [the 
Prince  of  Life,  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,]  there  is  no  quietness  in  that  land,  till 
one  of  these  be  dispossessed ;  but  then  there 
is  either  the  peace  of  Babylon,  most  com- 
monly under  a  form  of  holiness,  or  the  peace 
of  Sion  in  the  spirit,  life  and  power. 

"  Mystery  Babylon  was  and  is  daily  built 
in  imitation  of  Sion,  painted  just  like  Sion. 
Here  is  the  wisdom  and  the  true  eye  tried  to 
see  through  all  the  paints  of  this  city,  in  all 
the  shapes  and  forms  of  it — to  turn  from  every 
image  and  false  appearance  of  truth — every 
false  appearance  of  ordinances  and  ways  of 
worship — every  likeness  of  things  which  this 
spirit  forms  from  the  letter — every  promise 
of  Scripture  which  it  endeavours  to  apply  to 
that,  to  which  it  belongs  not,  that  it  miiiht 
lull  the  soul  asleep,  and  cozen  it  of  the  thing 
promised.  Here  I  say  is  the  true  eye  tried 
to  turn  from  all  this,  and  to  wait  for  the  rais- 
ing and  redeeming  of  the  true  seed  of  Sion, 
and  for  the  springing  up  of  the  true  life  and 
power  in  it,  and  from  it.  For  as  long  as  this 
spirit  can  deceive  you  with  any  likeness,  ye 
shall  never  know  the  truth,  nor  come  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  living  God,  which  alone  is 
in  the  Spirit  and  in  the  Truth. 

"  Ah,  how  deeply  do  men  deceive  their 
souls!  they  think  they  believe  in  God — they 
think  they  pray  to  God,  and  hope  to  be  owned 
at  length  by  God,  and  yet  are  so  far  from 
coming  out  of  mystery,  Babylon,  that  it  was 
never  yet  so  much  as  discovered  to  them. 
Their  souls  never  knew  the  fire  in  Sion,  and 
the  furnace  in  Jerusalem,  by  which  ihe  very 
inwards  of  their  spirits  must  be  cleansed,  be- 
fore the  pure  eye  of  life  be  opened  which  can 
see  Sion. 

"  Babylon  is  not  a  city  of  plain  wickedness, 
but  a  city  of  sin  hid — of  sin  keeping  its  life 
under  a  covering — under  a  form  of  godliness 
— of  sin  reigning  in  the  heart  under  zeal — 
under   devotion — under   praying,  believing, 


worshipping,  hoping,  &c.  Where  sin  lies 
hid  under  these,  there  is  Babylon — there  is 
the  mystery  of  witchcraft — there  is  the  paint- 
ed throne  of  Satan — there  is  spiritual  Egypt 
and  Sodom,  where  the  Lord  of  Life  is  daily 
crucified.  And  here  is  building  up  and  throw- 
ing down  continually.  She  builds,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  confounds,  then  down  goes  her 
building — then  up  with  another,  then  down 
again.  In  her  ordinary  course,  she  hath 
many  changes  and  turnings ;  one  while  this 
or  that  being  a  truth,  another  while  not;  one 
while  this  being  the  sense  of  such  a  Scrip- 
ture, another  while  not. 

"  Oh,  the  power  of  deceit  in  that  city,  to 
bewitch  from  the  life  !  O  the  multitude  of 
lying  wonders  that  are  there  shown  in  the 
heart,  to  make  a  man  believe  that  he  is  in  the 
life,  to  persuade  men  that  the  king  thereof  is 
the  King  of  Sion — that  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  worship  there,  are  the  laws  and  or- 
dinances of  Sion — that  the  prayer  there,  is 
the  prayer  of  the  true  child — that  the  believ- 
ing there,  is  the  true  faith — the  love  there, 
the  true  love — the  hope  there,  the  true  hope, 
&:c.  Some  parts  of  Babylon,  some  likenesses 
of  truth  there  are  so  taking,  that  none  but  the 
elect,  by  the  opening  of  the  eternal  eye,  can 
espy  the  deceit. 

"  There  is  none  can  see  and  acknowledge 
the  true  God,  the  true  Christ,  but  those  who 
have  the  true  eye,  the  true  anointing  ;  no  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  yet  how  many  can  speak 
great  words  of  God  and  of  Christ,  who  know 
not  what  belongs  to  the  anointing?  Alas, 
alas,  all  nations  and  sorts  of  professors,  out 
of  the  life,  are  cozened  with  the  devil's  de- 
monstrations, with  the  false  prophet's  demon- 
strations, which  are  undeniable  to  that  wisdom 
wherein  they  stand,  and  to  that  eye  where- 
with they  look  to  see." 

For  "  Jhe  FnenU." 

Extract  from  Wm.  Penn's  Epistle  to  Friends, 
published  in  1678. 

To  thy  tents,  O  Israel !  to  thy  tents,  O  Israel !  God 
is  thy  Tent;— to  thy  God,  O  Israel: 

Prepare,  O  Friends,  to  stand  in  this  day 
before  the  Lord.  Great  is  that  work  which 
ye  have  to  do  for  the  Lord,  by  his  powerful 
but  very  peaceful  Spirit;  for  God  will,  by  all 
these  hurries,  confusions,  and  vexations  that 
are  al  the  door,  drive  people  from  their  false 
gods,  and  bring  them  home  to  himself.  He 
will  throw  down  wickedness,  and  establish 
righteousness :  he  will  waste  sin,  but  truth 
shall  grow.  He  will  debase  the  mountain  of 
empty  profession,  but  the  "  mountain  of  his 
holiness  shall  be  exalted."  He  hath  deter- 
mined to  raise  up,  and  renown  the  seed  of 
light,  life,  and  truth,  in  the  hearts  of  people : 
holy  patience,  meekness,  wisdom,  love,  faith, 
purity,  and  perseverance,  so  much  wanting  in 
the  world,  shall  be  seen  to  dwell  in  it,  and 
only  to  come  from  it.  And  my  witness  is, 
that  ye  are  the  people,  through  whom  this 
heavenly  seed  of  righteousness  must  clearly 
and  steadfastly  so  shine  unto  others  in  these 
uneven  and  rough  times  that  are  to  come. 
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that  your  heavenly  Father  may  be  glorified 
by  you. 

Wherefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  be 
ye  all  disencumbered  of  the  world,  and  dis- 
charged of  the  cares  of  il.  Fly,  as  for  your 
lives.  tVoin  the  snares  therein,  and  get  you 
into  your  watch-tower,  the  name  of  tiio  Lord; 
which  is  not  a  dead  name,  or  a  mere  literal 
name,  but  a  living,  spiriliial,  and  very  power- 
ful name;  a  strong  tower  indeed,  yea,  an  in- 
vincible fortress ;  where,  dwell  ye  with  God, 
and  in  Him  who  speaketh  peace  to  his  child- 
ren, and  ordains  quietness  for  them  that  trust 
in  him. 

Let  none  gaze  or  look  oiif,  I  beseech  you. 
That  is  the  enemy's  work,  to  weaken  you 
within.  But  be  ye  retired,  be  ye  centred  in 
the  Eternal  One ;  and  meditate  upon  the 
Lord,  and  his  living  pure  law,  that  ye  may 
be  wise  in  heart,  and  travail  in  spirit  for  this 
poor  land,  and  that  for  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.  And  lastl}',  my  dear  friends  and 
brethren,  by  how  much  this  day  draws  nigh, 
by  so  much  the  more  do  ye  stand  loose  in 
your  afiections  to  the  world,  but  fast  in  the 
faith;  and  assemble  yourselves  together,  and 
let  God  arise  in  you,  and  his  power  and  Spi- 
rit of  life  among  you,  that  ye  may  not  only 
wrestle,  but  in  the  end  prevail,  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  the 
Jews  inward,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But  wo  to  the  hypocrite  in  that  day,  the 
formalist,  the  Jew  outward,  and  fleshly  Chris- 
tian, that  cannot  resist  the  temptations  of  this 
world;  the  temporiser;  one  that  runs  with 
the  tide :  he  will  be  divided  ;  for  there  will 
be  more  tides,  more  interests  on  foot  at  once, 
than  one  ;  wherefore  perplexity  will  take  hold 
on  him,  his  policy  will  be  confounded.  He 
will  not  know  what  to  do  to  be  safe,  nor  what 
to  join  with.  This  "  double-minded  man" 
wiil  be  unstable  in  his  counsels  and  in  his  ac- 
tions;  his  sandy  foundation  will  be  shaken. 
Therefore,  as  I  said,  wo  to  the  hypocrite,  and 
to  the  covetous  man  too,  for  his  god  will  fail 
him.  But,  my  dear  brethren,  as  the  power 
and  Spirit  of  our  Lord  God  will  preserve  and 
establish  us,  if  we  sincerely  and  entirely  con- 
fide therein,  and  that  above  our  solicitation, 
or  need  of  carnal  consultation  or  contrivances, 
(which  we  have  therefore  laid  aside),  so  shall 
it  vindicate  us,  in  due  time,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  and  present  us  a  people  owned,  be- 
loved, and  protected  of  God,  in  whom  we 
have  firmly  believed. 

Our  weapons  and  our  armour  is  spiritual. 
It  hath  prevailed,  and  it  will  prevail,  if  we 
keep  in  the  "  faith  which  was  first  delivered 
to  us," — a  blessed  shield,  by  which  the  just 
live.  And  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  let  us 
be  careful  not  to  mingle  with  the  crowd,  lest 
their  spirit  enter  us,  instead  of  our  spirit  en- 
tering them,  and  we  thereby  come  to  fall  into 
the  same  temptations  they  are  liable  to,  of 
fear,  and  flying  to  the  hills  and  mountains  to 
protect  them,  confiding  in  the  arm  of  flesh  to 
deliver  them.  No,  no, — they  must  come  to 
us;  we  must  not  go  to  them. 

Let  us  stand  in  the  counsel  of  our  God,  and 
he  will  make  us  preachers  forth  to  them  of 
the  works  of  his  divine  power,  and  the  virtue 
of  that  faith  which  comes  from  heaven  ;  that 


they  may  come  to  know  the  holy  law  and 
word  of  the  Lord,  their  Creator,  in  their 
hearts,  and  have  their  minds  and  souls  turned 
to  him,  and  stayed  upon  him,  that  iniquity 
may  no  more  abound,  nor  ungodliness  find  a 
place ;  but  that  in  truth,  righteousness,  and 
peace,  they  may  be  established,  and  the  land 
keep  its  sabbath  to  the  Lord  for  ever!  Then 
shall  God  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  us,  and  water  us  from  heaven,  and  bless 
us  with  all  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

And  the  Lord  God  of  our  visitation  and 
redemption  stir  you  up  to  these  things,  and 
keep  us  all  in  his  holy  fear,  wisdom,  love,  and 
patience,  through  all  those  travails  and  exer- 
cises, to  the  end  of  our  days;  that  having 
finished  our  testimonies,  our  heads  may  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  and  our  souls  be 
received  into  the  rest  which  is  reserved  for 
the  righteous  with  God,  and  with  his  blessed 
Lamb  for  ever. 

John  Woolman,  on  the  subject  of  the  minis- 
try, speaks  thus,  "  The  gift  is  pure,  and  while 
the  eye  is  single  in  attending  thereto,  the  un- 
derstanding is  preserved  clear ;  self  is  kept 
out.  The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and 
many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations;  and  if 
there  is  not  a  carefu!  attention  to  the  gift, 
men  who  have  once  laboured  in  the  pure  gos- 
pel ministry,  growing  weary  of  suffering,  and 
ashamed  of  appearing  weak,  may  kindle  a 
fire,  compass  themselves  about  with  sparks, 
and  walk  in  the  light,  not  of  Christ  who  is 
under  suffering,  but  of  that  fire,  which  they, 
going  from  the  gift,  have  kindled  ;  and  that 
in  hearers,  which  are  gone  from  the  meek 
suffering  state,  into  the  worldly  wisdom,  may 
be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak  highly 
of  these  labours.  That  which  is  of  God 
gathers  to  God;  and  that  which  is  of  the 
world  is  owned  by  the  world." 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 
The  following  notice  of  the  Trifolium  In- 
carnahim  is  taken  from  the  Code  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  as  this  grass  is  getting  into  favour, 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  see  it  so  highly 
spoken  of  abroad  :  "  It  is  a  subject  of  aston- 
ishment that  this  valuable  plant,  {Trifolium 
Incarnatum)  should  not  have  been  long  ago 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  cultivated 
on  an  extensive  scale.  If  sown  in  autumn, 
after  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  other  roots,  it  pro- 
duces next  spring  a  crop  fit  to  be  cut  for  soil- 
ing cattle,  eight  days  earlier  than  lucerne, 
and  a  fortnight  before  red  clover.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  to  have  good  seed,  and 
not  to  sow  it  too  deep.  It  produces  two  ex- 
cellent crops  in  one  year,  the  first  of  which 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  flower, 
and  the  second  will  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed.  From  its  early  growth  in 
spring,  when  other  articles  for  feeding  stock 
with  advantage  are  so  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
British  husbandry."  If  the  clover — the  seed 
of  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be  had  in  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  seed  merchants  in  this 
country — be  sown  in  spring,  it  is  considered 
that  it  will  produce  a  full  crop  in  Scotland  in 


the  months  of  July  or  August,  and  must  be  of 
great  value  to  those  on  whose  lands  the  com- 
mon red  clover  does  not  succeed,  or  v/here 
the  crop  may  have  partially  failed.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  this  is  an  annual  plant, 
and  therefore  should  only  be  employed  in 
partial  husbandry. — Bait.  Far. 

LOOK  TO  YOUR  V/EEDS. 
There  are  few  farms  in  the  country,  and 
pity  it  is  that  this  can  be  said  with  truth,  on 
which  there  are  more  or  less  v/eeds  that  do 
not  require  close  attention  to  prevent  their 
seeding,  or  otherwise  spreading  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  There  is  the  thistle,  which 
should  be  repeatedly  mowed,  if  in  pasture 
land,  or  if  among  hoed  crops,  cut  it  with  the 
hoe  as  often  as  it  makes  its  appearance. 
There  is  the  Johnswort,  crowding  out  the 
valuable  grasses,  poisoning  sheep,  and  giving 
horses  chapped  noses  and  legs,  if  they  are  so 
unlucky  as  to  be  white ;  be  careful  not  to  let 
this  go  to  seed.  There  is  the  sweet  elder, 
that  is  becoming  far  too  common ;  we  do  not 
require  it  for  distillation  or  to  colour  wines, 
and  if  we  allow  the  seeds  to  ripen  we  are 
preparing  tribulation  for  ourselves  and  neigh- 
bours. There  is  the  life  everlasting,  a  worth- 
less intruder,  that  occupies  the  ground  exclu- 
sively where  it  spreads,  and  that  is  rapidly, 
when  it  is  once  allowed  a  foothold.  See  that 
this  weed  is  effectually  demolished  wherever 
it  appears.  Look  on  your  spring  sown  grain, 
and  if  it  is  full  of  yellow  blossoms,  you  will 
probably  find  that  charlock  is  in  your  fields, 
and  if  it  is  not  pulled  promptly  and  com- 
pletely, you  may  find  business  for  years  in 
attempting  vainly  its  extirpation.  The  crow- 
foot of  your  meadows,  or  the  daisy  of  the 
pastures,  must  be  looked  to,  else  lean  cattle 
may  be  expected  when  fat  beasts  should  be 
looked  for.  In  short  allow  nothing  to  be  in 
your  fields  that  usurps  the  place  of  more 
valuable  plants,  lessens  the  amount  of  your 
crops,  or  renders  your  fields  a  place  in  which 
pests  are  multiplied  to  reduce  your  own  pro- 
fits, or  vex  the  souls  of  your  neighbours. — 
Gen.  Farmer. 

S-Iccted  for  "The  Fricri.!." 
BKOKEN  HEARTED  WEEP  NO  MORE. 
Broken  hearted,  weep  no  more  ! 

Hear  what  comfort  He  liath  spoken, 
Smoking-  flax  wlio  ne'er  liatli  quenclieil, 
Bruised  reed  wlio  ne'er  liatli  broken  : — 
"  Ye  who  wander  iiere  b.'low, 
Heavy  laden  as  you  go, 
Come,  with  grief,  with  sin  oppressed, 
Come  to  me  and  be  at  rest ! 

Lamb  of  Jesus'  blood-bought  flock, 

Brought  again  from  sin  and  straying, 
Hear  the  Sheplicrd's  gentle  voice — 
'Tis  a  true  and  faithful  saying: — 
"  Greater  love  liow  can  there  be 
Than  to  yield  up  life  for  thee  ? 
Bought  with  pang,  and  tear,  and  si^h, 
Turn  and  live  !— why  will  ye  die  !" 

Broken  hearted,  weep  no  morel 

Far  from  ronsoiatimi  Hying; 
He  who  calls  h;,lh  r>  lt  Ihv  wound, 

Seen  thy  w.-rpinc,  hand  ihy  sighing  :  — 

Welcome  olVenng  it  shall  be '""^ ' 
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The  present  number  will  complete  Vol.  12 
of  "  The  Friend."  An  index  of  its  contents 
is  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  sub- 
scribers without  needless  delay. 

Since  our  last  we  have  been  furnished  with 
some  further  particulars  of  the  late  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  contained  in  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  members.  He  says:  "Our  yearly 
meeting  was  large,  and  through  the  continued 
kindness  of  our  Holy  Head,  was  a  season  of 
favour  and  refreshment  to  the  sincere-hearted 
amongst  us.  Besides  the  concern  and  exer- 
cise which  usually  prevails  at  such  seasons 
for  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
the  earth,  and  the  faithful  maintenance  of  our 
Christian  doctrines  and  testimonies,  the  meet- 
ing was  introduced  into  a  lively  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  nations  and  the  sons 
of  Africa.  A  subscription  was  promptly  en- 
tered into  during  the  session  of  the  meeting 
to  assist  in  sustaining  our  establishment  and 
school  among  the  Shawaecs  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  suffering  condition  of  our  fellow-men 
of  the  African  race  was  brought  feelingly  into 
view.  No  way.  however,  appeared  to  open 
with  clearness  for  us  to  move  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  But  the  condition  of  our 
free  coloured  population  was  by  minute  re- 
commended to  our  members  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods,  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
and  religious  improvement — the  schooling  of 
their  children,  and  furnishing  the  destitute 
amongst  them  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  suitable  books.  A  memorial  was  also 
prepared  with  great  unanimity,  to  be  present- 
ed to  our  next  legislature,  asking  for  the  re- 
peal or  modification  of  those  laws  which  im- 
pose restraints  and  disabilities  upon  them. 

The  subject  of  education  appears  to  be 
gaining  ground  amongst  us;  our  boarding- 
school  promises  to  be  useful. 

DANIEL  WHEELER'S  JOURNAL. 
Most  of  the  readens  of  "  The  Friend"  must 
recur  with  pleasure  to  the  extracts  from  the 
letters  and  journal  of  our  dear  friend,  Daniel 
Wheeler,  which  were  published  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  its  columns.  There  was  a  freshness 
and  savour  about  them  which,  independently 
of  the  novelty  of  a  minister  of  our  Society 
being  engaged  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  details,  and 
made  them  instructive  and  edifying.  We 
often  heard  the  remark  made,  that  nothing 
had  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "The  Friend" 
which  possessed  more  absorbing  interest.  But 
the  extracts  were  necessarily  closed  long  be- 
fore our  friend  and  his  son  reached  England. 
Recently,  the  whole  of  "  the  extracts,"  in  one 
volume,  have  been  received,  and  Friends  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  print 
the  work,  if  sufficient  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  undertaking.  No  one  who  has  read 
the  parts  already  published  in  "The  Friend," 
we  should  suppose,  would  willingly  be  without 


the  whole,  and  as  the  opportunity  for  this  is 
now  presented,  we  hope  it  will  be  met  by  a 
liberal  and  general  subscription.  We  subjoin 
the  prospectus,  viz. : — 

Joseph  Rakestraw  proposes  to  print  by 
subscription,  a  volume  recently  published  in 
England,  entitled,  Extracts  from  the  Letters 
and  Journal  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  while  engaged 
in  a  religious  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Vandie- 
men's  Land,  and  New  South  Wales ;  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  Charles  Wheeler. 

This  work  embraces  considerable  matter, 
of  great  interest,  not  before  published  in  this 
country,  including  the  account  of  his  visit  to 
New  Zealand  and  several  other  islands,  let- 
ters from  the  missionaries  and  natives,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  expressing  their  views  of  his 
services,  &c. 

It  is  proposed,  if  sufficient  encouragement 
is  given,  to  put  it  to  press  very  soon,  and  to 
print  it  on  good  paper  and  in  handsome  style, 
from  a  copy  recently  received  from  England, 
corrected  by  Charles  Wheeler. 

It  will  be  comprised  in  one  volume  octavo, 
of  about  300  pages  closely  printed — price  one 
dollar  per  copy,  neatly  bound  in  embossed 
muslin — payable  on  delivery. 

Persons  procuring  ten  subscribers,  and  be- 
coming responsible  for  the  payment,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  eleventh  copy  gratis. 

The  contributor  of  an  article  inserted  to- 
day, containing  extracts  from  Penington,  men- 
tions receiving  through  the  post-office  a  print- 
ed paper  of  extracts  from  the  same  pious 
author.  We  have  likewise  had  one  of  these 
papers  sent  to  us,  and  perhaps  cannot  better 
dispose  of  it  than  to  place  it  here. 

"  Extract  from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Pen- 
ington, containing  some  remarks,  which,  in 
the  present  day,  may  prove  a  salutary  watch 
word." 

"  Let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness,  and 
in  long-suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard 
and  evil  thoughts  one  of  another,  and  from 
harsh  interpretations  concerning  any  thing 
relating  one  to  another.  Oh,  this  is  un- 
worthy to  be  found  in  an  Israelite  towards  jm 
Egyptian ;  but  exceedingly  shameful  and  in- 
excusable in  one  brother  towards  another. 

"  How  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord 
pass  by  in  us  ! — How  ready  is  He  to  interpret 
all  things  well  concerning  His  disciples,  that 
may  bear  a  good  interpretation  !  When  they 
had  been  all  scattered  from  him  upon  his 
death,  He  did  not  afterwards  upbraid  them, 
but  sweetly  gathered  them  again. 

"  O,  dear  Friends!  have  we  received  the 
same  life  of  sweetness?  let  us  bring  forth  the 
same  sweet  fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse  ;  and 
be  ready  to  receive  that  which  may  tend  to 
the  excuse  of  another  in  any  doubtful  case; 
and  where  there  is  any  evil  manifest,  wait : 
O  wait,  to  overcome  it  with  good. 

"  Oh  1  let  us  not  spend  the  strength  of  our 
spirits  in  crying  out  of  one  another  because 
of  evil;  but  watch  and  wail  where  the  mercy 
and  healing  virtue  will  arise.  Oh,  Lord  my 
God,  when  thou  hast  shown  the  wants  of 
Israel  in  any  kind  sufficiently,  (whether  in  the 
particular  or  in  the  general,)  bring  forth  the 


supply  thereof  from  thy  fulness;  so  ordering 
it  in  thy  own  eternal  wisdom,  that  all  may  be 
ashamed  and  abased  before  Thee,  and  thy 
name  be  praised,  in,  and  over  all !" — Works, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  457. 

Schools  for  Coloured  Persons. 
The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  adult  coloured  persons,  intend 
to  open  a  school  for  coloured  men,  on  third 
day  evening,  the  1st  of  tenth  month  next,  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  school-house  on  Wil- 
ling's  alley.  Applications  for  admission  may 
be  made  to  either  of  the  undernamed  Friends. 
After  the  school  is  opened,  applications  may 
also  be  made  to  the  teacher  at  the  room. 

James  Kite,  No.  129  Walnut  street.  Joba 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  south  Second  street.  Jo- 
siah  H.  Newbold,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Master 
streets.  Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  36,  north 
Front  street. 

A  school  for  coloured  women  will  be  opened 
on  the  same  evening,  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  school-house  on  Willing's  alleys  under  the 
care  of  the  female  members  of  the  association. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown  will  meet  there  on  fifth 
day,  the  3d  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  on  teachers  meet  on  the 
same  day  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  and  the  visiting 
committee  attend  at  the  school  on  seventh 
day,  the  28th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 
PJiila.  9th  mo.  2lst,  1839. 

The  summer  session  at  Westtown  School 
will  terminate  on  fifth  day,  the  3d  of  10th 
month,  and  the  students  will  disperse  on  the 
two  succeeding  days.  Such  parents  and 
guardians  as  wish  to  have  their  children 
conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  are  requested  to 
give  timely  notice  to  the  superintendent. 

The  winter  term  of  Franklin  Park  School 
will  commence  on  second  day,  the  7th  of  10th 
month  next. 

Mayberry  M'Vaugh, 
Benjamin  H.  Deacon. 

9mo.  16th,  1839. 
HADDONFIELD   BOARDING  SCHOOL, 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  AMY  EASTLACK  AND  SISTER. 

Those  who  wish  to  place  their  children  in 
this  school  for  the  winter  will  please  apply 
early  at  the  school,  or  to  William  Evans,  No. 
134  South  Front  street;  Thomas  Kite,  No. 
32  North  Fifth  sreet  ;  Harker  &  Shivers, 
No.  45  Arch  street,  Pliladelphia;  or  to  Henry 
Warrington,  Westfield ;  Joseph  B.  Cooper, 
Newton,  New  Jerbcy. 

Terms  are  S30  per  quarter,  payable  in 
advance,  washing  included. 

MARniED,  on  fourth  day,  the  4th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house,  on  Twelfth  street,  Bknjamin  P.  Wil- 
liams, lo  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  ...  Jones. 
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